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TO THE 

GARDENERS, BOTANISTS, AND FLORISTS, 
"SF; 

GREAT BRITAIN ANDIRELAND, | 


THE FOLLOWING WORK, 


THE RESULT OF MANY YEARS LABOUR 
AND EXPERIENCE, | 


IN VARIOUS PARTS OF THESE KINGDOMS, 
18 HUMBLY INSCRIBED, 


} 


BY THEIR MUCH OBLIGED 


AND OBEDIENT SERVANTS, 


THE AUTHORS. 


A DVERT ISE ME N . 


HE kind reception which the authors of this Dictionary have experi- 
- enced in a book of theirs publiſhed ſome years ago, entitled Every Man 
bis oton Gardener, of which many thouſands have been ſold, encourages them 
to hope for the public fayour and approbation in a work of a more extenſive 
nature, but, at the ſame time perfectly conſiſtent with their former labours. 


Gardening and Botany are fo nearly allied, that every profeſſor of Horti- 
culture'ought to be a Botaniſt, or at leaſt know the rudiments or principal 
out- lines of Botanic Philoſophy, in conjunction with that of practical Garden- 
ing; for, as his province is the propagation and culture of plants, it is neceſ- 
ſary for him alſo to know the claſs, order, and genus to which every plant 


under his care belongs, EL to their botanic characters and ſyſtematical 
1 


1 will be readily allowed, that fovenal books of Gardening, from which 
general inſtruction was expected, have proved deficient, not only in the moſt 
eſſential parts of Practical Gardening, but alſo in the Botanic Syſtem; from 
hence it naturally follows, that many practitioners ſtill remain ignorant of the 
principal branches and operations of Gardening; and the practice of Botany. 
On due confideration of the defective ſtate of the different voluminous books of 


Gardening, heretofore publiſhed, wen their irregular and unintelligible 
6 


arrangements, 


A D VER T ISE ME N T: 

arrangements, and the impracticable and prolix directions, for performing the 
neceſſary operations; we humbly conceived, that a ſyſtem of Univerſal Garden- 
ing and Botany united, would be highly acceptable, not only to Practitioners, 
but to all others who delight in thoſe laudable purſuits. | | 


2 — — — 1 8 08 


We have, therefore, from the reſult of many yeats extenſive practice and 
experience in different parts of theſe kingdoms, diligently compoſed a compro- 
henfive Syſtem of Univerſal Gardening and Botany, compriſed in a moderate vo. 
jume, on an original plan; comprehending, in botahical arrangement, according 
to the celebrated Linnæan ſyſtem, all the known trees, ſhrubs, and herbaceous 
plants, natives and exotics, that are cultivated, or merit general culture either 
for uſe, ornament, curioſity, or obſervation ; with the names of the claſſes, or- 
ders, genera, and of the different ſpecies of plants 1 in each genus or family; ; to- 
- gether with the deſcription of their general habit and ſtructure, and all the proper ; 

botanic terms of art uſed in diſcriminating the various parts of Pants. T | 


We have alſo explained the different temperatures of the various trees and 
plants, hardy and tender, whether for the full ground or the green-houſe, ſtove | 
or hot-bed, &c. and deſcribed the ſeveral uſes of the various plants in gardening 
and for ceconomical purpoſes ; ; their proper arrangement in every department, 
both in the various hardy plantations, as the Nurſery, Pleaſure-ground, Flower- 
garden, Kitchen-garden, Fruit-garden, Woods, and Foreſts; and in the Green- 
houſe, Stove, Hot- beds, Frames, &c,- With the practical method of raifing 
or propagating every different tree and plant; and their general method 
of culture, in every ſtage of growth, in the ſeveral diſtricts of Gardening. | 


The reader will ind full directions, * experience, for managing . Ms . 


gs Pleaſyre-gr ound, Shrubbery, Flower-garden, Kitchen-garden, Fruit-gar- . | 


den, Timber-plantations, Green-houſe, Stove, Hot-beds, Forcing-fr ames, Com- 
mon- frames, &c. and alſo directions for performing the mechancial operations 


of the different methods of ſowing and 1 all forts of ſeeds, roots, and 
5M 8 5 = OR} Plants 


A DpDVERTIS EME N rx. 


plants, in every department of Gardening and Planting. Alſo the ope- 
rations of propagating the numerous ſpecies of trees, ſhrubs, and herbaceous 
plants, either by ſeed, ſuckers, flips, off-ſets, parting roots, layers, cuttings, 
grafting, budding, inarching, &c. Together with the beſt method of per- 
forming all other mechanical operations of Gardening; and a deſcription of 
the proper ſoils, manures, ſituations, and expoſures for the various garden diſ- 
ricts, and. reſpective plants. 


Some apology may be neceſſary for the ſtyle; but when it is conſidered, 
that perſpicuity ought to be preferred to elegance, the good. natured 
reader will pardon little miſtakes in language, if the meaning is clear and 


obvious, 
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Hare, i. e. Beats- breech. 

, fo cue 2 five diſtinct 

ſpecies, four of Which are hardy herbaceous 

ys of he” flowery tribe; that obtain 
hree or four feet ſtature, adorned at top with 


N flowers in erect ſpikes; and merit 


eem-as plants of grnament for the embel- | 
ofthe t The other 


liſhment of the pleaſure 
the temperature of | 


Is an evergreen, ſhrub, © 
Exotics. 
10e Acanthus belon 
Diianis Angiofpe: 


"Ihe Earit, chte 
| a kind of tripl I 
nopetalous 110 1gent, ening "above with 
a mud, hath a broad oy lip, but the up- 
is wanting. The . = | 
wort: and two long filaments, 
reſſeg antherz. he Prin pi a | 
ite ermeti ſuppo ring a fiene, 
rt ye two. 2215 Lg Pifrear- | 
Flux, a nn "Eapſule' of two cells; . 
nant with ſmooth icky ſeed. : 
-- The rg. ... 1 


Kean N | 
© Smooth e 55 "aid WY Fr: 
Pare 


4 and its characters 


ir r Raves bor! 
The Cokor rA, e 


ro 


fpuated and indented, — 88 


2 


ly 


leaves. 


k ” CANTHUS, formerly nathed: | Brince ſ 
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Ac 


horny Hcanthur,] Aränthus with deeply 
Jagged many-pointed leaves; having each 2 
ment terminated by a thorny point RY 

3ACANTHUS Niger. 

Shining leaved Acanthus. ] Acanthus with 2 
1 unarmed, ſmooth, ſhining leayes, 

FACANTHUSs Di oridiso 

Acanthus of Diaſcori des.] Aranthus _ 
E entire leaves, N ſpinous 

rders. JETS ; 
| Heanrnös Igls, 1 Fant 

Holly leauved fbrubby Lunden! Aranthus 
with a ſhrubby ſtalk, and waved, dentated, 
ip inous edged leaves. 


Phe firtt four ſpecies are ha ;berbaceousy 
fibrous-rooted: plants, that produce ſtalks an- 
nually, three or four: feet hi — in 


; root, but anriual in leaf and alk, they riüng 
* n ſp ring, and periſn in autumn. | 
he roots are compoſed of thick fey: 
fibres which are conſiderably ſpreading; and 
penerrite, deep in the earth. 
& leaves and flowei-ſtatks riſe imme- 
; diately from the root. The leaves ſpread near 
| the grounid;zthey are: large anit long, generally 
from about ten or 'twelve-to eighteen inches 
[ in length, and half as much in breadth. 
Thoſe of the firſt; fecond, and third ſorts are 
; variouſly ſinuated, divided, and indented, and 
in circular cluſters,. and form a 


canary” Shim. 
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elegant appearance. The flower- 
244 4 25 4 #384 - fall 
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8 ACA 

ſtalk riſes between the leaves, and attains 
three or four feet ſtature, erect, round, 
thick, fleſhy, and decorated upward with nu- 
merous flowers, The flowers are univerſally 
hermaphrodite, and formed each of one tu- 
bular petal, the colour chiefly white, and ar- 
range themſelves in a thick ſpike along the 
upper part of the ſtalk, each ſeparate flower 
occupying a diſtinct cup. They appear in 
July and Auguſt, continue a month or fix 
weeks,. and are ſucceeded. by, plenty of ripe 
ſeed in autumn. 

The Acanthus Mollis was greatly celebrated 
in ancient times for the elegance of its leaf, 
which attaining a conſiderable length and 
breadth, and having its edges curiouſly ſcal- 
loped, undulated, and indented in a ſingu- 
wr beautiful manner, is the chief ornament 
of the plant. i 


The Acanthus Spingſus is alſo a noble plant, 
and demands our attention for the ſingularity 


of its Jarge many pointed thorny leaves, which 
form a pleaſing variety. 
The above two ſpecies are the moſt com- 
— * known and „ in the Englih 
dens. ; 


Theſe plants WE: — of Iealy, Spain, | 


and Portugal, but grow freely here in the full 
ground, and are of eaſy culture. 
The Acanthus Ilicifolis is a low evergreen 
Jbrub, a native of South America, and re- 
quires the aid of a ſtove to retain it in this 
country. 
Uſe in Gardas, Propagation, Ge. | 
With reſpect to the merit of: theſe plants 
in gardens; the herbaceous ſpecies may with 
propriety be employed as furniture. for the 
decoration of common la 
other ſimilar compartments af the pleaſure 


ground, and they may be introduced in the 
ſmrubbery clumps, toward the front, between 


ſhrubs of moderate growth. Their flowers, 
—— not elegant, are conſpicuous; which, 

er with the pleaſing ſingularity of the 
— the plants will effect the puzpaſc, both 


of variety and ornament. . 


They proſper in any common foil, 350 do 


, Not require any particular expoſure. 


The four her 


roots 

The ſced * freely 
ground, and ſhould be how, in March, or 
Apri!, eicher in ſhallow drills, or on the ſur- 
face, and taked in, or coyered with earth 
half an inch * _The plants will l appear 


borders, and 


cous ſpecies may be. Bn 
pagated both * ſeed and by parting | the 


in the common 


— 


coloured, and perm 


N 
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in ſix weeks, thin them to fix inches, and 
in autumn or ſpring following tranſplant them 
into the borders, where they will flower the 


ſucceeding ſummer. 
The propagation by parting the roots may 


be effected in autumn or ſpring : the ſmalleſt 


off-ſet will readily grow; it however is not 
eligible to part them too ſmall. See ParT- 
IiNG-RooTs. Plant them at once where they 
are to continue. 

Their general culture is only to allow ſup- 
port, when neceſſary, to the flower ſtalks, and 


when theſe decay in autumn, to cut them 


down. 
Theſe plants are retained in moſt of the 


nurſeries tor ſale, particularly the Smooth and 
'Thorny | 


Acanthus. | 

ACAULES Plants, i. e. without a caulis, 
or ſtem. A term uſed by botaniſts expreſſive 
of plants that have no vilible alk, but grow 
cloſe to the ground. | 

ACER, The Maple Tree. 1 

This genus furniſhes a large collection of 
hardy deciduous trees, being ſuch as caſt their 


leaves in autumn, and remain diveſted of 


them during the winter; they claim atten- 
tion, ſome as timber trees, others for uſeful 
and ornamental purpoſes in gardening. 

The Acer belorigs to the claſs and order Po- 
Hamid Monoecia, and its characters are, 

The CALIx, ways; as five-parted, 
CoroLLa, five 
oval expanded petals, hx; eight fila- 
ments TUNG, Empl notre P1sTILLUM,, 
a compreſſed germen and ſlender ſtyle, hav- 
ing two acuminated ſtigma. PE&ICARPIUM, 
two roundiſh, united, vibged capſules, each 
n one ſeed; © © 
Ihe ſpecies and reſpeAive varieties are, 
Ack Cane... 

Camman or Smaller Maple, ] Maple with lo- 
hen and obtuſel emarginated leaves. 5 

*AcER Pſeuds-Platanus; © * k 

© Falſe Platanui, Greater Maple or men 
Tree.) Maple with leaves divided into five 
lobes, having the edges unequally ferrated, 
and flowers produced in a racemus. 
Varig. ] "Seamare-tre- hens —_— 
leaves. © © 

ACER an + | 

Scarlet- flower ii ' Maple] Marks with lakes 
divided into five {lightly indented lobes, white 
ou the under fide; and with aggregate flowers. 

Variety.] Wager's flowering maple, with 
the largeſt aggregate of flowers. n 

*ACER Saccharinum. 7 


| 1. 


ACE 


Sugar Maple.) Maple with five - parted pal- 


mated leaves, having the edges ſharply in- 
dented, | | 

3AcER Platanoides. 

Platanus-leaved Norway Maple.) Maple 
with ſmooth ſhining leaves, divided into five 
tharp-pointed and acutely indented lobes, and 
flowers produced in a corymbus. 

Variety.) Norway maple with variegated 
leaves. 

*ACER Penſylvanicum. 

Penſyluva nian Mountain 
leaves having three acuminated and ſharply 


ſertated lobes, and flowers produced in a ra- 


cemus. | 
7ACER Negunds. 

Aſp-leaued Virginia Maple) Maple with 
leaves compeſed of ſeveral diſtinct lobes, 
and with flowers produced in a racemus. 

5 ACER r ror" 

Montpelier or Fr 
ſhining. leaves, having three lobes with en- 
tire edges. - 

9ACER Opalus. 

The 
large round:ſh lobated, ſlightly cut leaves, and 
flowers produced in a racemus. 

'® ACER Creticum. 


Cretan or Levant Maple. Maple with 


leaves divided into three Jobes, having the 

edges entire, and the under fide a little 

downy. B58 I IE NILS OE ty | 
 Tartarian Maple.) Maple with oblong 


Opalus or Italian Mapli.] Maple wich 


heart-ſhaped, ſlightly lobated, and unequally 


ferrated leaves. 5 
All the above ſpecies and reſpective va- 


rieties are of the tree kind, deciduous, and 


of hardy temperature, that proſper in almoſt 


any ſoil and expoſure, in common with other 


hardy deciduous trees. 


Mog of che ſpecies, ercept the Aer Cam- 


and ſeudo- platanus, are natives ori - 


pefire 

nally of diſtant climates, ſore of America, 
and others of different parts of the conti- 
nent of Europe, and the countries annexed 
to their names; but moſt of the ſorts are 


* as 


now cultivated in the Engliſh nurſeries, for 


the ſupply of noblemen and gentlemen's 
plantations. | | 
Theſe trees are of ſtature from about twen- 
ty to forty feet or upward, the Greater Maple 
frequently exceed that height, and the Nor- 
way, Aſh- leaved, Sugar, and Italian Maple 


are likely to attain that height at leaſt in this 
eountry ; but the other ſpecies rarely obtain 


# 


Maple.] Maple with | 


ench Maple.] Maple with | 


* 


— 
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more than twenty or thirty feet ſtature. Moſt 
of the ſpecies branch out irregularly at firſt, 
but in time form pretty full and regular heads, 
ornamented chiefly with oppoſite leaves. The 
leaves are univerſally ſimple, except the Acer 
Negundo, and are from about three to fix or 
eight inches broad, and generally divided into 
three or five lobes, ſome but ſlightly, others 
deeply divided ; and ſome have the edges of 
the lobes entire, others indented, and ſome 
are ſerrated or ſawed, by which diſtinction 
the different ſpecies may with facility be de- 
tected. The flowers ariſe chiefly from the ſides 
of the young branches, and are produced in a 
racemus, and ſome in a corymbus, &c. ap- 
pearing in ſpring and early in ſummer, and 
are ſucceeded by ripe ſeed the beginning of 
autumn. : £5 
Moſt of the forts ripen ſeed perſectly in 
England, which is remarkably free of growth, 
as is evident by that which ſcatters promiſ- 
cuouſly from the trees, from which many 
young plants often riſe naturally, particularly 
the Common and Greater Maples. : 
The Common Maple grows wild in woods 
and hedges, ' This tree attains but a mo- 
derate ſtature, and its foliage is ſmall : it is 
ſometimes admitted for variety in extenſive 
plantations. | En 
The Greater Maple is a ſtately tree, of free 
growth, decorated with luxuriant foliage, that 
afford a delightful ſhade, and both the plain 
and variegated fort effect an agreeable diver- 
ſity in ornamental plantations. _ _ 
The Acer Rubrum is a tree of moderate 
wth, the leaves are large, and the flowers 
ave great beauty, particularly thoſe of the 
r i. e. Sir Charles Wager's 
Flowering Maple, which ariſe in numerous 
large cluſtering heads, and are extremely con» 


| fpicuous and ornamental. 


The Acer Saccharinum, Platanoi bes, and A. 
leaved "Maples, are all three large growing 
trees, and are proper to be employed in 
outward plantations; as their leaves are of 
different ſizes and ſhapes, and of lighter and 
darker ſhades, they afford a pleaſing variety: 


if ſome trees are diſpetſed in parks and 


other extenſivepplaces, they will diverſify the 
general ſcene ; the corymbus flowers of the 
Acer Platanoides have ſingular beauty; and 
the ſort with variegated leaves forms a pretty 
diverſity. we 


The firſt of the above thies trees, i. e. 


Sugar Maple, obtained the name from the cir- 


cumſtance of its imparting a great quantity of 
W 9 2 ſweet 


ACT 


ſweet juice, with which a tolerable good ſu- 


gar is prepared. This juice is obtained by 
piercing or tapping the trees, and from whic 
parts. the juice continue to ifſue for ſeveral 
days. This is greatly practiſed in America, 
where the trees are large and numerous. The 
property of the ſweet juice is not however li- 
mitted to this particular ſpecies, for even the 
Greater Maple, and ſome other large kinds, 
are found to emit great quantities, little infe- 
rior to that of the ſpecies under conſidera» 
don. a : ; 
The Penſylvanian and Montpelier Maples 


3 


are trees of moderate growth, and the leaves 


are of a middle ſize; thoſe of the latter are of 

a thick conliſtence, have a ſhining ſurface, 

and continue late in autumn, which render 
them of eſteem for ornamental purpoles. 

The Acer Opalus is a noble tree; it acquires 

a conſiderable ſtature, hath a ſpreading head, 
adorned with large and beautiful foliage. 


The Cretan and Tartarian Maple are trees 


of humble ſtature, and are very proper for in- 


terior, plantations. 2 
Uſes in Gardening, Propagation, '&c, 


mental plantations and | 
tenſive departments, in aſſemblage with other 
hardy deciduous trees of ſimilar growth; in 
forming detached clumps, proves, thickets, 


'S 


avenues, ſhade for ſpacious walks and rural ' 


ſeats; and in forming running or continued 
ntations on the bound 
lawns, parks, &c. 


aries of extenſive 


All the ſorts may be propagated with great 


| cility by ſeed, and moſt of them may 
likewiſe be encreaſed by layers and cut- 
tings. | . J 


I be feed eee in the common 
ground, and the time of year for ſowing it 
is autumn, ſoon after it is ripe, or early in 
ſpring; but the former is generally the moſt 


Tucceſsful ſeaſon, as that of the fpring ſowing | 


as apt to riſe Rraggling. - Choofe alight mel- 
8 


low ipot, and after being dug, divide it into 


one or more beds, three or four feet wide; 


ſmooth the ſurface and fow the ſeeds thereon, 
and cover them a little more than half an inch 
deep. The plants will appear in April or 


May, and by Michaelmas they will be eight 


or ten inches high; when, or in the enfuing 


ſpring, ſome of the largeſt may be tranſplant- 
ed, and in autumn following the Whole; 


Q . * 


-planting them in the 
| Fer an half diſtance, 


nurſery in rows two || 


F ; 


——_— F2 


— 1 


N 


b 


ACH 


They ſhould be permitted to have at Jeaſt 
four or five years growth in the above nur - 
ſery, or till they have attained five or fix feet 
ſtature, when they may be employed in plan- 
tations, "NO 

The propagation by layers and cuttings 
may be performed in autumn; chooſe the 
ſhoots of the young branches, and in one 
year they will be well rooted. - See LayeRs 
and CUTTINGS, | ; 

The variegated kinds are encreaſed either 
by layers, cuttings, or inoculation, though 


| ſometimes the ſycamore comes variegated from 


the feed of the ſame kind; but the maſt certain 
means of obtaining them is by the above me- 
thods, when every plant ſo raiſed will have 
the ſame variegations as the parent tree. 
All the varieties of theſe trees are propa- 
gated for ſale in moſt of the nurſery gardens. 
ACETOSA, Sortel. See Rumex.. 
ACHILLEA, Milfoil, Yarrow. and S neez- 
wort. 


The plants of this genus are herbaceous 


fibrous rooted perennials, of hardy growth; 
| I fome merit eſteem for medical 
For puipoſes in gardening, moſt of che 
Tpecies are proper to be employed in orna- 
arks, and other ex- 


* „ 


purpoſes, and 
ſome as plants of ornament. 1 
7 laſs and order, Syngezeſia Palygamiu Su- 
erflua. 42 1285 
4 Cboracters.] The FLoweR is compound and 
radiated. CaAlLIx, the common cup is oval 
and imbricated. CoroLLa; ſeveral tubular 
hermaphrodite florets compoſe the diſk, and 
five flat ſemale florets the radius. STAMINA, 
five capillary filaments in each hermaphrodite 
floret, PIs TILLUM,'a fmall germen, ſlender 
ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma. RACARPIUM 
none, the ſeeds being lodged in the calix. 
"There are twenty ſpecies, thoſe that de- 


mand attention are, 


_ *AcHiLLEA Millefolium. 
Common Milfeil or Yarrow.) Acdhillea 


with 


| donbly pinna ed leaves, the lobes cut into 


many e umbels. 
Variety.) Common Milfoil with 
Acne Narmic g. 
Pilar mies or Common Sneezwort. ] Achilles 
with ſpear- pet pointed leaves, having-the 
edges Tharply-ſerrated, and white umbdls. - 
ariety.] Ptarmica with double flowers. 
PFACHVLLEA  Aporatum. rf. 
- \Agergtum or "Sweet | Maudlin.] - | Achillea 
with fpear-ſhaped : obtuſe leaves, with the 


„ 
. 


by fg ſuwed, and yellow umbels. 
Vaoriety.] ong-corymbus flowered {wont 
" Maudlin. „ SOME 12! þ . ; bbs 1 


+ACHILLEA 


ACH 


' 4ACHILLEA Tomentoſa. ; | 
| Hoary, bright, yellow Milfoil. 3. Achillea 
with pinnated, rough, hoary leaves ; the lobes 
very narrow and indented, and Light er 
umbels. 
SACHILLEA Chivas, 
Pinnatifid hoary Alpine Sneezwort.] Achil- 
lea with pinnatifid, plain, obtuſe, hoary 
leaves, and flat white umbels. 
-  6ACHILLEA Nana, © 
Dwarf hoary Alpine Milfoil.] Achillea 
with pinnated and indented downy leaves, 
and globular white umbels. 
. 7 ACHILLEA Mgyptiaca. 
© Eeyptian boary Sneezawort.] Achillea with 
pinnated hoary leaves, the lobes .obtuſely 
ſpear-ſhaped, awed, and indented; and yel- 
low umbels. 
ACHILLEA Abrotanifolio. 
Southernward-leaved Ai. fail. ] Achillea with 
pinnated,, ſupra-decompound, hoary leaves; 
the ſegments very narrow, and ſtand remote, 
and yellow umbels. 
' PACHILLEA Adacrophylla. | 

Long fever-few-leaved Sncenmort.] Achillea 
with pinnated, deeply ſerrated, plane leaves; 
the outermoſt wings the largeit, and looſe | 
white umbels. | 
 PACKHILLEA F 

Downy Tanſey-leaved 999 Achillea 
with pinnated downy hoary leaves, the lobes 
ſpear-ſhaped, deeply. cut and ed; and 
uo yellow umbels. - 

 HACHILLEA Nobulis. - 

Noble or Sweet Milfoil.] Achilles with | 
doubly pinnated, ſinely divided, ſweet ſcent- 
ed leaves, the lower. ones plane and naked, 
the upper obtuſe and downy, and a convex 
white umbel. 

Vuariety.] Noble n wih pale red 
umbels. 

1 ACHILLEA Santaling. | 
: Lavender-catton-leaved Egſlern 8 | 
Achillea with indented briſtiy hoary Jeaves, 
the denticles almoſt entire, awl-ſhaped and 
reflexed, and large yellow umbels. 

Of the above -ſpecies, the Purple Ailoi, 
| Double Plar mira, and Ackillea Tomenteſa are 
the moſt oommanly known and cultivated. 

All the ſpecies are hardy her baceous peren- 
nials, that proſper in any common ſoil, and 
obtain from ſix inches to ithroe fect ſtature, | 
ſurmounted by flomeryumbels. | 

The roots are fihroua, which in many wpe⸗ | 
cies creep in pg be r and al 


! 
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Ls The leaves and flower-ſtalks riſe-frem the 


| pe! Stweet Maudlin riſes two feet 


- 


E42 44 the roots papel ti 


: Sp Ogg e K e e 1 


root annually. The ſtalks attain different 
heights, from half a foot to a yard or up- 
ward, decorated with leaves, and terminated 
by the-umbels of flowers. The leaves in ſome 
are ſimple, but in the greater part winged or 
pinnated, and divided into a multitude of 
minute ſegments, in the. manner of tanſey, 
wormwood, chamomile, -&c. which in moſt 
ſpecies poſſeſs different degrees of hoarineſs, 
and have an ornamental effect in a garden. 

The flowers ſingly- are ſmall, but nume- 
rous, many being produced together from 
the ſummit of the ſtalks, in a ſort of umbel 
or rather 5 appearing in June, July, 
Auguſt, and September, and are ſuecceded 
by ripe ſeed in autumn. 

The two firſt ſpecies grow 0 in 
England, all the others were obtained from 


diſtant parts, as the Alps, France, Spain, 


Italy, and the Archipelago, &c. 

| The Achillea Millefolium and Ptarmica at- 
tain two or three feet ſtature. The common 
ſpecies grow wild in paſtures, . woods, -and 
ſides of banks. They are eſteemed for me- 
dical uſes ; and the two varieties, Purple Mil- 
foil and Dauble Sneezavort are admitted in 
gardens as ornamental plants. The roots of 


the Common Sneezwart are remarkable for 


provoking ſneezing ; and being acrid, a bit 
chewed in the mouth, oſten procures atempo- 
reſpite in the tooth-ach. | 

ich, 


the leaves impart a fragrant odour. The 

common, ſpecies is cultivated for N 

an the variety is retained as a flowering 
ant. 

The Achillea Tomentoſa, Clauennæ, Nana, 
and Agyptiaca, are of humble growth, ſeldom 
obtaining more than from ſix to twelve inches 
height, have very hoary leaves, and adorned 
with moderately large, compact, and very or- 
namental umbels. 

The other. ſive ſpecies grow from eighteen 
inches to a yard high, the leaves chiefly 1. : 
p94 phe cup els large. 

Uſe in Gardens, Propagati 1 
For purpoſes in gardens, the bega x 
the hoary leaves of many. ſorts form a pretty 
xariety,' and the flowers..being conſpicuous, 
and continue two or three months, render the 
plants proper furniture for common borders, 
and the fronts of ſhrubbery compartments, ' 
All. the ſorts may be Teadily propagated 


in autumn Ox 


Pump, and e flips and cuttings « of 


ACH 
the ſtalks, &c. in a ſhady border in fum- | 
mer. 
Many of the forts furniſh plenty of del, 
by which they may likewiſe be raiſe by ſow- 
ing them in March or April, in a bed of light 
— and the plants will be fit to tranſplant 
for good at Michaelmas, and wilt flower the 


following ſummer. 
ACHRAS; dapotu · ret or Mammee Sa- 


This genus retains but two ſpecies, which 
are of the tree kind, natives of the warm parts 
of America; their merit here i merely for 
| ys and require the conſtant aid of a 


Claſs and ordet, Hexandria Ae 

Characters. ] CAL ix, fix acute permanent 
leaves. CordLLa, five heart-ſhaped petals 
Joined at the baſe, STAmina, fix ſhort fila- 
ments, having arrow-pointed antherte, Pis- 
TILLUM, an oval germen, a ſhort ſtyle, and 
blunt ftigma. PekicarPun is of the apple 
kind, containing one or two oral we nuts. 

The ſpecies arc, 

*ACHRAS Sapeta. 

Common Sapota- Tree ] Finke Wy oblon 
oval leaves, and ſmvoth top- ſhaped fruit. 

AchRAB Mamoſa: © 

The Mamiitee Sapota of the We T1 Indies: 
Achras with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, large ov 
fruit, both ends terminating in a ſharp point. 

Theſe trecs in America rife thirty feet high, 
but thoſe cultivated here in our ſtoves appear 
as ſhrubs ; the leaves are large, thoſe of the 
ſecond ſort approach near a foot in length, 
the flowers are of a cream colour, and are | 
ceeded by a kind of apple, confiſting of thick | 
ſucculent pulp, of a luſcious taſte. ' - | | 

Both the ſpecies ate propagated here by N 
Teed, 1. e. the nuts or ſtones included in the 
fruit, which muſt be procured from the Weſt 
Indies, and as ſoon as they arrive, planted in 
pots, and plunged in a hot-bed under frame 
and laſs, or in the bark bed in the ſtove. 

Their culture is the fame as other woody 
exotics, of fimilar temperature. See STOVE. 
PLants. | 

ACHYRANTHES.  .. 

The plants ate chilefly debeo and 
ſomewhat ſhrubby perennials, exotics, of the 
temperature of greeti-houſe and ftove ang | 
retained more for variety than 2 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Mon 

Charafter.) CALtx, five acute ſti * 
nent leaves. OCGROLEA, none. STAMINA, * 
fize filaments with ſmall anther. PIs T1 


8 


"1 


ACO 
tun, a ſingle ſtyle having a bifid. ſtigma. 


PerRIcaRPIUM none; one roundiſh ſeed 


lodged in the calix. 
There are eight or nine ſpecies, but poſ- 


ſeſſing little merit, there is but one ſort com- 


monly known N ee which is, 

ACHYRANTHES A 

Common Sicilian an „ Achyranthes.) 
Achyranthes with erect ſtalk, ob longpointed 
leaves, and adpreſſed ſpikes of flowers, hav- 
ing reflexed cups. 

The plant riſes a yard bigb, decorated with 
oblong leaves, and long ſpikes of apetalous 
flowers, which proceed from the ends of the 


branches, appearing in July and Auguſt, and 


ripen ſeeds in September. 

This plant ſhould be potted and kept i in the 
ſtove, or good green-houſe, in winter. 

The propagation of this plant may be ef- 
fetted by ſeed and by cuttings aſſiſted by a 
hot-bed. 

The following are ſome of the other ſpecies 
of leſs note. Y 


'ACHYRANTHES Linate.] Woally cupped 


African Achyranthes, with whorled ſpikes. 
*ACHYRANTHES Indica.] Indian Achyran- 
thes, with oval waved leaves ant exed 
flowers. 
JACHYRANTHES Senguinelenta.] Bloody 
leaved Achyranthes. 


— Lappacea. 1 Climbing lap 
paceous fruited Achyrantbes. 
SACHYRANTHES Muricata.] Shrubby 


22 a N wich alternate 


Theſe are chiefly of the tribe and tem- 
fw of the common ſ 

ACONITUM, Recon, Monks hood, 
or Wolf s- bane. ks bo 

This . forviſhes' ſeveral de of 
hardy herbaceous perennials, eſteemed as or- 
namental garden plants, obtaining i in ſtature 


| from two to ſix feet, their ſtems terminated 
by elegant ſpikes of flowers. 


Mott of the plants of this genus poſſeſs 


porſonous quality. 
Clafs and order, Polyandria Trignnia. 
Characters. ] CAL1x; none. CoRoLLa; 


| compoſed of five irregular petals, one placed 


above, one below, and two fideways, the up- 
per one formed like a hood, and covers the 


other parts ; and in the bottom are two nec- 
] tariums. STAMINA, numerous filaments, 


having ere& antheræ. PisrilLun, three 


or five germina, as many ſtyles, ſurmounted - 


by reflexed ſtigma. PEerIcareiuM, three or 
five 
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ſive oblong capſules, of one cell, filled with 
* ſeeds. | 


he ſpecies of moſt note are, 

*AconNITUM Pyramidale. 

Common Pyramidal blue Aconite.] Aconite 
with leaves divided into many narrow ſeg- 
ments, and very long pyramidal ſpikes of blue 
flowers. 
 *AconITUM Lycoctonum. 5 
Poiſonous yellow Aconite.] Aconite with 
palmated, finely divided, hairy leaves, and 
yellow ſpikes of flowers. * 

Variety.) Large poiſonous yellow Aconite, 
with palmated ſmooth leaves. 
 IACONITUM Anthora. | 
Salutiferous or IVholeſome yellow Aconite. ] 
Aconite with leaves divided into many long 
narrow ſegments, and ſulphur-coloured ſpikes. 

*AconITUM Napellus, 


Napellus or Large blue Aconite.] Aconite 


with leaves cut into many linear ſegments, 
the upper ones broadeſt and marked with a 
line, and large blue flowers. I 
Parieties.] Rofe-coloured Napellus.— 
White-flowered Napeilus.—V ariegated blue 
and white Napellus. * {A 
- FACONITUM Pyrenaicum. 
Pyrenæan ſquamous leaved yellow Aconite.] 
Aconite with leaves divided into long ſeg- 


ments, theſe deeply jagged into many narrow 


parts, and lie over one another like ſcales, 
and pale yellow ſpikes. © 
* ©AconNITUM Cmmarum. 

edge: lobed Aconite.]  Aconite with leaves 


divided into many wedge-ſhaped lobes, theſe | 
cut into many acute parts, and large violet- 


coloured flowers. 


Varietia. ] Wedge · lobed purple Aconite. 


—Wedge-Jobed blueiſh purple Aconite.— 
Wedge-lobed deep blue Aconite. 
7ACcONITUM Oriental. 


: : . 


iq "ACONITUM |; ariegatum. 

with | 5, the | 

cat through, the upper orſes he broadeſt, and 
vali ſpikes, of varlegating bloc flowers.” ©, 
The bore Fight 

rieties are a 

are renewed|anovally in the ſpring, and pe. 

riſh in autumn... ei p74)» 39 Air 


. * \ 


The toots of the common forts are thick. 
fleſhy tubers, and tboſe of all the ſpecies ſend. 


e 


Ss . 
5 ho 


7 + 
» 11 


Fainting dwarf Hae Heonite.] | Atonite 
any parted leaves, the fegments half 


pecies and feſpective va- 
ieties are all of the herbaceous tribe, and 
haye perennial roots, but the leaves and ſtems 


—ꝛ— 


a C O 
The ſtems or flower ſtalks riſe annually 


from the root, which in different ſpecies at- 


tain different heights, from two to fix feet, 
erect, round, firm, and cloſely ornamented 
with leaves below, and numerous flowers up- 
ward, arranged in a beautiful erect ſpike, 
from one to two feet long. The leaves are 
large and univerſally ſimple, but deeply di- 
vided in the palmated manner into many 


long ſegments; and in ſome, theſe again are 


variouſſy jagged, lacinated, or ſubdivided into 
many narrow parts in different arrangements, 
that in the whole the leaves ſorm a ſingularly 
pretty variety. | 

The flowers ariſe along the upper part of 
the main ſtem, ſurrounding it in great num- 
bers, and as the top advances in height, it 
furniſhes a daily ſucceſſion fix or eight weeks, 
and all the ſorts afford plenty of ſeed in au- 
tumn. 7 

The ſeaſon of flowering is from the middle 
of May until September; the Aconitum Pyra- 
midale is the belt in bloom. | 

Uſe in Gardens, Propagation, &c. 

Conſidered as ornamental plants, they make 
a_ tolerable appearance; their flowers continue 
long, which, together with the diverſity of 


their leaves, afford a ſource of variety to the 


curious. They are adapted for large bor- 


ders, and may be introduced in vacant ſpaces 
in ſhrubbery clumps, the compartments on 
the boundaries of lawns, or thoſe contiguous 
to ſhady walks, &c. as they will ſucceed be- 
tween and under trees where. the ſhade is 
not conſiderable, particularly. the common 
blue ſorts. 1 N 
Great eaution ought however to be uſed in 
admitting them in parts of a garden where 


children frequent. 


Wich reſpect to the bad quality of theſe 


| I plants; they, taken inwardly, prove a deadly 
' Eaftern tall white, Aconite.] Aconite with 
palmated leaves, and large w ite flowers. T 


poiſon, and the effluvia of the flowers com- 


| municate their noxious quality. in ſome de- 
- | gree.. It is remarkable. that the blue Aco- 


nĩtes are much more virulent than the yellow 
kinds. The root of the Aconitum Anthora is 
accounted an antidote to the poiſon of all the 


other ſpecies, and is the ſort that is uſed in 
medicine. It is however affirmed, that if this 
ſort grow near any of the others, it attracts 
their baneſul property, and becomes like them 


poiſonous.” _ 


Of the bad qualities of theſe plants, many 
avail themſelves to get rid of vermin. A de- 


coction of the roots deſtroy bugs; the ſame 
. jo re and adminiſtered in bread, or 


. on 5s 4 .any 
4 b * „5 * 


parts of the continent. 


\ 


capfule, comaining” oval ſeeds: 


Ae 
any other palatable vehicle, to kats and mice 
ſoon proves mortal. 

All: the ſpecies, Fe; are exfily propagated 
by ſeed, allo by parting the roots, - which, of 
the common ſorts, every bit having an eye or 
bud, will readily grow. 

The ſeed grows freely in a bed or border of 
common. earth, and may be ſown early in 
ſpring, or rather in autumn, ' ſoon after it is 
ripe, and in April or May following the 


platits will appear; give occaſional — | 


and watering until the beginning of Au 
then prick t Miri three or four inches difkinir 
in a ſhady border, and in autumn or ſpring 
after tranſplant them where they are finally 


The propagation by dividing the roots 
may be effected oy! ume from Occoder till 
March. n 

The chief culture they require is to have 


| their decayed ſtalks cut down in autumn. 


The plants are natives chiefly of the Alps, 
Pyrenæan, Helvetian, and other mountainbus' 
The common blue 
ſorts' have been long inhabitants of almoſt 
every garden, and al the others may be bad 
at the nutſeries. 

ACORN, a kind of nut, and is the fruit 
of all the ſorts of oak, evergreen- oak, and 
cork-trees. See Qvterevs. 

 ACORUS, Sweet Ruth, or Calamus tro: 


muticut. ow ” 
There is but one kfiown ſpecies, which is 
u hardy herbacevus perennial of tlie flag kind, 


and grows wild, but having a fragratit' zroma- 
tic odoury 3 is admitted in gardens. r 


The claſs and order H. xandria ns- | 


5. 
Characters C ALIX none: contra, tx 
concave petal 85 and the flowers arrau qd ina 


ſort of amentum. STAmina; fix fila aments; 


having double attcherte. Pisrik uu, a tiſing 
ermen, no ſtyle, but a ſhalt” promineftt 
igma. Price «now; 4 Hort drlangular 


4 


A ſpecies is, al 1 
1 Calanitts. 
25 e or An f dee 
is wrro oFacarfe. grow few: 5 


tara anther and water 13 
118 trek Joitrted it 1 M gare, 


5 and ear roduced in à fore. of 

e pike; ported upon a" kind 'of 

leaf2lfke ſtalk, appearing in Jn and Jul 00 ce 
The plant;grows Wild in many part lie 


0s > anti*the'roots may be tanfpfantett 
* autumn into any moiſt ſoil of a garden, 


ACT 
but unleſs the roots are in water they rarely 


flower. 
The nurſery gardeners: cuſtivate the plant 


for ſale. 


ACT A, Herb: Chriſtopher, or Bane- 
Berries. 

The plarits are herbaceous oeretiniald; 0 
bad temperature, and tall growth, and 
teemed as * of ornament, being aderned 
with curiouf] branched leaves, and numerous 

friow-white flowets, in large ſpikes. 

Claſs and order, Pohandria frigate, 

Gharatibis. ] \CAL1X, four concave blunt 
deciduous leaves. CoRoLLA, four large ob- 
tuſe petals. STAMINA, m 12 hav» 
ing erect double anthere. PISTILLUM, an 
oval germen, no ſtyle, the” germen crowned 
by a depreffed ſtigma, PrRIcAx IU, one 
oval globular betry, of one' cell, containing 
four ſeeds. 
| There are ſive or fix Gor, thoſe that 

claim attention are, 
AcræA Spicata. 
Common rumaſe 


4. 1h 0 br, 
with black berries: je „. an, 2 * 


and are adorned below with leaves, and 


AcræA Alba. 

White berried Amur ſtun wy Wehn. 
AR#t weilt à tuberous . . ov 
ſi pike, tl white dees. $0320) 

rA Race | 
* Clajterett lin e. ern tet. th 15 


pher. Actas with talleſt” ſtalks; and very 
lon 7 { ikes. 

9 ow tikrtirally ! ET in 
| gland, the others vere ob- 


s of 
| many pac dere therſca. 
The oor are perennial iti root, but the 
leaves and ſtems fe a nally in ſpring, at- 
| tain three ot folir ert ture, flower in fur. 
mer, and dexay itt a utümmn. 
The tooth are cotrifofed of thick fibres, 
tH61t of the ſecontlare ſupefote and knobbed. 
The” flerms of flowet talks of the ffrſt ank 
ſecond ſorts riſe two feet and Half High, tat 
N | of the third oſten four or five; they gro 1 55 


| per part with, numerous flowers; ee 
very orhignetital ſpikes i termibaring the 
The Teayes'tire both radicat. and nel or on - 
the 121 3 bs Fit are. . e branched; 
| ver mpolet! each or Wente 
erer 2 v Wie "the comtgdon ot. fa 
ol each leaf blanching .or N Rn inert 
t WAR nine 70 75 0 [ wich thtee, 

e 


. 


n 


including their fonroſes,” appteath' two” fert 


löbes, and in ſome the radical or root N nl 


len th. 
, The 
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The flowers are ſnowy white, and their 
numbers in each ſpike render them very con- 
ſpicuous and pretty; they appear in May, 
June, and July, and thoſe of the firſt and ſe- 
cond are ſucceeded by ſeed in autumn, but 
the third rarely praduce any in England. 

The -ſeed of theſe plants are contained in 
ſmall berries, the ſize of peas. 

Theſe berries are ſuppoſed to be noxious in 
their quality. A ſingle berry of the common 
ſort is ſaid to be inſtant death to poultry and 
other birds, | 

As furniture for the pleaſure ground, all 
the three ſpecies may be employed in any of 
the common compartments, and are adapted 
for ſhady borders, - but not immediately un- 
der trees, and may occupy vacant ſpaces be- 
tween deciduous 3 in the moſt conſpi- 
cuous parts of ſhrubberies. 

Their propagation may be readily effected 
by ſeed in the common ground, which may 
be ſown in the ſpring or autumn; it however 
is obſervable, that when ſown in autumn, the 
plants riſe freely the following ſpring, and 

thoſe of the fpring ſowing are apt to riſe ſtrag- 

ng. | | Ld 
+ Tranſplant them in autumn where they are 

to continue, and they will flower the follow- 
ing year. | | N | 

- ACULEUS, (a Needle.) By botaniſts it 
is expreſſive of a prickle or ſharp point, a ſpe- 
cies of armature with which the ſtems and 
branches of ſeveral plants are furniſhed, ex- 
emplified in the roſe, raſpberry, &c. 

I Theprickle here alluded to differs from the 
ſpine or thorn, ſpina, as _ only a prolon- 
gation or detached portion of the outer bark 
of the plant, as is apparent by ſuch E 
being readily detached from the ſtem or 

branch along with the bark; whereas, the 

ſpine or thorn is more rigid and protruded 
from the wood of the plant, ſuch as in haw- 

thorn, buckthorn, three-thorned acacia, &c, 

and cannot be detached without rending ſome 

part of the ſubſtance of the wood. See SPINA. 

_  ADANSONIA; .Zthiopian Sour Gourd, 
or African Calabaſh-Tree. | 


This genus farniſhes but one known ſpe- 


cies, which is a deciduous tree, of amazing 
bulk in its native ſoil, which is Africa, and 
is retained here in ſtoves as a curioſity. 
Claſs and order, Monadelphia Polyandris. 
Characters. 
parted at the brim, and deciduous. CoroL- 
LA, five roundiſh petals. STAMINA, nu- 
merous filaments united below into one body, 


| 


& OY 


CaLix is cup-ſhaped, five- | 


meter of twenty-fave feet! 


ADE 

and kidney-ſhaped antheræ. PisTILLUM, 
an oval germen, many-branched ſtyle, having 
as many hairy ſtigma. PERIcARPIUM large, 
oval, membranous captiule of many cells, filled 
with a tungous ſour pulp, containing many 
ſeeds, 

The ſpecies is, 

ADAN<SONIA Baobab. 

Baobab, or Athiopian Sour Gourd.] 

The tree is a native of Senegal, and other 
parts of Africa, where it attains an enor- 
mous fize, adorned with digitate leaves, of 


three or five ſpear-ſhaped ſpreading lobes. 


With reſpect to its merit in this country, 
we only conſider it merely as a plant ol ſin- 
gularity, and requires the indulgence of a 
ſtove. It is propagated by ſeed procured from 
abroad, which ſhould be ſown in pots, and 
plunged either in a ſubſtantial hot bed, under 
glaſſes, or that in the hot-houſe, in which 
department the plants muſt be always retained. 

There are ſome plants now in England 


twelve or fifteen feet high. 


This monſtrous tree derives its preſent 
name Adinſonia, given by Linnzus, in ho- 
nour of Mr. Adanſon, an eminent French 
botaniſt, who travelled in Senegal, and ſaw 
many of the trees growing, and the deſcrip- 
tion he gives of their enormous bulk is truly 
amazing. | N . 

The diameter of the trunk, he ſays, fre- 
quently exceeds twenty-five feet, and its 
{ſpreading top that of a hundred and twenty, 
and each branch equal to a monſtrous tree in 
Europe, and the horizontal roots have mea» 
ſured upwards of an hundred feet long, and 
yet, amazing as theſe dimenſions are, the 
talleſt trees rarely exceed ſixty or ſeventy feet. 


— 


The age of the tree is perbaps no leſs remark- 


able than its enormous ſize, for as the ſame 
gentleman relates, he diſcovered ſome trees 
about ſive or ſix feet diameter, on the bark of 
which were deeply engraved or cut many Eu- 


ropean names, ſome of which. were dated, 


which inſcriptions he thinks ſufficient to de- 
termine pretty near the age the trees may at- 
tain, as ſuppoſing thoſe in queſtion, accord- 
ing to the date, grew ſix feet diameter in two 
hundred years, how many centuries mult he 
requiſite to give them the aſtoniſhing dia- 


ADENANTHERA, 
Fence. 


. . x 
The plants are of the tree kind, evergreen, 


| Baſtard Flower- 


and exotics, of the growth of India, and re- 
| > here in ſtoves by way of variety. 


Claſs 


= 


ADI 


Claſs and order, Decandria Monogynia, ten 
ſtamina, one ſtyle. 

Characters.] CALIx monophyllous, and 
five-parted at the biim. CoroLLA campa- 
nulated, and formed of five reflexed petals. 
STAMINA, ten filaments with roundiſh an- 
therz. PisTILLUM, an oblong germen, one 
{tyle, and ſingle ſtigma. PERIcARPIUM, a 
compreſſed pod, having many ſmooth ſeeds. 

The ſpecies are, 

ADENANTHERA Pavonina.] Adenanthe- 
ra with decompound or branching ſmooth 
leaves. 

ADENANTHERA Faleataria. ] Adenanthera 
with decompound leaves, woolly on the up- 
per ſides. 

Theſe trees attain a large ſize in India. 
Both fpecies are adorned with large and beau- 
tifully "Intel leaves, the fingularity of 
which are the merit of the plants m this | 
country. 

They are raiſed from feed procured from 
abroad, and its vegetation muft be effected 


by artificial heat, the plants kept in pots, and | 


continued always in the ſtove. 
' ADIANFHUM, Capillus Veneris, or 
Maiden-hair. | : 

The plants are herbaceous and perennial ; 
there are many fpecies, one or two of which 
are admitted in gardens for variety. _ 
This genus is of the claſs Cryptegamia, 
flowers imperfectly viſible, 


* Charadters.)] The plants are of the fern | 


tribe, whoſe flowers are either entirely con- 
cealed or imperfectiy vißbie, ſee FIL ers; 
which, in the plants in queſtion, are fixed 
in numerous {ſmall fpots upon the back of the 


leaves, the points of which are reflexed. 


The ſpecies that menit notice ate, 
*"A DIANTHOUM Capillis Veneris. 
True Mariden-hawr. | Adianthum with: de- 
cow nd, alternate, wedge-Jobed leaves. 
DIANTHUM Pedatren. 
For - ſhaped Canadian Maiden-hair.] Adian- 
them with foot-ſhaped pinnated leaves with 


gidbbous lobes, and fructiſieations in the di- 


The roots are fibrous and creeping. 


vitions. 

The firſt ſort is a native of Franee, Italy, 
and places adfacent ; the fecond of Canada, 
and both requrre ſhelter from froſt. 


With refpect to their ſtems; they are not 


| to be diſtinguiſhed from' the ſoot - ſtalks or 


ribs of the leaves, as is common to moſt of | 
the fern tribe, ſee Frtiets ; they, in both 


ſpecies, divide into wary leaves, why in 


Cai f 


| 
| 
; 


— 


| 


N 


| 
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. Capillus Veneris are like thoſe of cotian - 
der, and fragrant and agreeable in taſte. 
Both theſe plants are propagated by di- 
viding their roots, which ſhould here be 
planted in pots of dry foil. _ 
ADONIS, PFlos- Adonis, i. e. 
Flower, ſometimes called Bird's- eye. 
This genus retains ſeveral ſpecies of her- 
baceous plants, of the flowery race; two are 


Adonis 


annual, the others perennial, of ſtature from 


twelve to twenty inches, and with every ſtalk, 
branch, and ſhoot, terminated | by * 
flowers. 

Claſs and order, Polyandria Polygynia. 

Charafter.) CLIx pentaphyllous, colour- 
ed, and deciduous, CoRoLLA, from five to 
twelve petals. STAMINA, many ſhort fila- 
ments, having reflexed anthers PISTII- 
LUM, many germina and ſtigma. PzRiCAaR- 
 PIrUM none, many naked feeds being at- 
tached to the pedicle, forming an - obtuſe 
ſpike. 

There are five ſpecies; thoſe of note are, 

"ADONIS Ama. 

Common annual red Adoms.} Adonis with 
flowers having ſometimes eight perales. theſe 
red and marked with dark ſpots. 

*Apowis Z#ftivalis. 

Summer flowering yellow annual Adonis] 
Adonis with flowers, having generally ive pe- 
tals, of a pale yellow colour, | 

*Aponis Fernatrs. . 

Spring flowering yellow perennial Adonis.] 
Adonis with large yellow flowers, _—_ 
about twelve petals. 

The two firſt forts are annual, i- e. the 


plants come up, attain . full growth, 


flower, perfect their feeds; and —.— root 
and branch the fame year, I 
buſhy growth, from twelve to r —— 
high, branehing every way from the bottom, 
decorated with abundant foliage, finely cut 
or divided, and the ends of alt the branches 
and lateral ſhoots. are adorned with flowers, 
whieh ſtand ingly. 
Theſe two flower in May, June, and July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in autumn 
The third fort is perennial in root, which 
j.. fibrous, but the flalks are renewed, an- 


| 1 nually. 


The ſtalks of this riſe eighteen 6 or twenty 
inches high, ſeveral ariſing from the ſame 
root, each of which is ſurmounted by a large 
yellow flower, which appear in Arik, and the 
feeds ripen in autumn. 

All the three ſpecies aue * bene 

for 
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is lender, an | 
ſmall whitiſh flowers, which appear in April, 


A DO 


for common borders, or to adorn the fronts 


ol the ſhrubbery compartments, in aſſemblage 


with other herbaceous plants. 
Their propagation is by ſeed in the com- 
mon ground, ſown in autumn, or early in 


the ſpring, i. e. February or March. The 


third fort alſo by off -ſets of the roots. 

The two firſt ſorts ſhould be ſown in the 
places where it is deſigned the plants are to 
flower, for they do not ſucceed by tranſplan- 


tation; it is moſt eligible to ſow them in 


ſmall patches, fee HARDY ANnNNuUaLs, cover- 
ing the ſeed near half an inch deep; when the 
plants are two inches high, thin them, leav- 
ing only three of the ſtouteſt in each patch; 
their farther culture is occaſional weeding and 
watering. | ; 

If the ſeed of theſe two are fown in au- 
tumn, 1. e. September or October, the plants 
flower earlier by a month or two than thoſe 


of the ſpring ſowing, as is evident by the 
plants ariſing from the ſcattered or ſelf-fown 


ceds. 

The following are alſo of this genus. 

Abodis Apennina.) Apennine Adonis 
with large flowers, having fifteen petals. — 
AponIs Capenſis.) Cape Adonis with doubly 
ternate leaves, the lobes cut and indented. 

ADOXA, Tuberous Meſchatel, or Hol- 
low-root. 

There is but one'ſpecies, a tuberous rooted, 
hardy, herbaceous perennial, of diminutive 
growth, eſteemed as a flowering plant. 

Claſs aud order, Octandria Tetrapynia. 


Character.] CaLlix, monophyllous, bifid, 
| CoROLLA, monopetalous, 


and permanent. | 
divided into four acute ſegments. STAMINA, 
eight filaments with roundiſh antheræ. Pis- 
TILLUM, the germen reſting upon the calix, 
ſupporting four ſtyles. PerIcarPiUm, a 
round berry of four cells, containing four 
ſeeds. OY. : 
The ſpecies is, | 
| Apoxa Myſchatellina.) Moſchatel or Muſk- 


* 


ſmelling Adoxa, with a bulbous fumitory 


leaf. 

The plant grows wild in woods and ſhady 
places, and is admitted in gardens more for 
variety than beauty, "I 

It grows five or fix inches high, the root is 
tuberous and pointed, from which riſe (mall 
leaves, wang many minute lobes, the ſtalk 

d adorned at top with four or five 


and the berries ripen in May. 


The propagation. of this plant is by the off 


#] 


4 


| 


SC 


| ſets of its root, when the leaves decay in 


ſummer. 

It proſpers beſt in the ſhade. - 

ASCHYNOMENE, Baſtard Senſitive 
Plant. | 

There are fix ſpecies, three or four of 
which are annual, the others perennial, of 
ſomewhat ſhrubby growth, natives of hot 
climates, and preſerved here in ſtoves for va- 


riety. 


Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

Chara#ers.] CALix monophyllous, cut in- 
to two parts, the upper fegment bifid, the 
lower trifſid. CoROLLA is papilianaceus, or 
butterfly - ſnaped, the ſtandard large and heart - 
formed, the wings ſhort and oval, and the 
keel long and moon-ſhaped. STAMINA, ten 
filaments; nine united, one ſeparate, Pis- 
TILLUM, an oblong germen, arched ſtyle, 
and {imple ſtigma. PERIcaRPIUM, an oblong 
deeply-jointed pod, each articulation having 
one ſeed. . 

The ſpecies that merit notice are, 
 TAESCHYNOMENE Aſpera. | 

Rough ſtalked & ſchynomene.] ſchynomene 
with rough herbaceous ſtalks, and deeply 
jointed rough pods. | 

*FESCHYNOMENE Arborea. | | 

Tree Aſchynomene.] Mſchynomene with 4 
tree- like ſmooth ſtem, ſmooth jointed pods, 


with the articulations half heart-ſhaped. 


*AESCHYNOMENE Grandiflora. 

Great flowered Aſchynomene.) Eſchyno- 
mene with a tree-like ſtem, large flowers, 
and long flender pods. 

*AsSCHYNOMENE Sedan. HE 

Aaęyptian obtuſe lobed & ſchynomene-] Al- 
chynomene with a ſmooth ſtem, leaves hav- 


Ing obtuſe lobes, and cylindrical equal pods, 


W * 

The firſt ſpecies is chiefly annual in this 
country; the others are perennial both in root 
and ſtem in their native ſoil, and may be con- 
tinued ſo here by the aid of a ſtove. 

They obtain in height from four to ſeven . 
feet, the ſtem of the firſt is herbaceous, and 
attain four feet height ; that of the others is 
woody, and riſe ſeven feet high, erect, and 


divide into branches upwatd, where all the 


ſpecies are cloſely adorned with leaves, which 
are univerſally winged, and compoſed of many 
folioles or lobes, arranged along each fide of 


the middle rib. The flowers iſſue from the 


angles of the leaves; they are compoſed each 

of four petals, and are of the pea- bloom form, 

ariſe two or three together, the colour chiefly 
C 2 yellow, 


XK 8 
yellow, thoſe of the fourth ſort in long pen- 


dulous ſpikes, and aſſume a copper colour, 


appearing in ſummer, .and are ſucceeded by 
long legumenoſe pods in autumn. 

T he propagation of theſe plants is by ſeed, 
aſhſted by a hot-bed in March or April; 
when the plants are two or three inches high, 
tranſplant them into ſeparate ſmall pots, and 
plunge them in the hot-houſe. 

ASCULUS. The Horſe-Cheſnut-Tree. 

There are but two ſpecies and ſome va- 
rieties, all oſ which are hardy deciduous trees, 
eſteemed principally for purpoſes of orna- 
ment in gardens and parks, &c. 

Claſs and order, Heptandria Monogynia. 

Characters. J CALIx is monophyllous, and 
five-parted at the brim. CokoLA, five 

roundiſh petals inſerted into the calix. STA- 
MINA, ſeven declinated filaments, having 
erect antheræ PIsSTILLUM, a roundiſh ger- 
men, fingle ſtyle, and pointed ſtigma. PE- 
RICARPIUM, the calix becomes a large round 
prickly capſule of three cells, including one or 
two nuts. 

The ſpecies and varieties are, 
Ascutus Hippo-caſtanum. | 

Common Horſe-Cheſnut.) Æſculus with di- 
gitate leaves, having ſeven, entire lobes, ſe- 
ven ſtamina to the flowers, and prickly cap- 
ſules, : .- de | | 

Varieties.) Common Horſe-Cheſnut with 
gold ſtriped leaves Common Horſe-Cheſ- 
nut with ſilver {triped leaves. 

*FE8cuLus Pavia. 1 

Pavia or Scarlet Horſe-Cheſuut.] Æſculus 


with digitate leaves, having five or ſix ſawed 


. 


| lobes, red flowers, having eight ſtamina and 


{mooth capſules. f 
The firſt ſpecies is 1 a native of 
Aſia, the ſecond of America, but both ſorts 
are extremely hardy, and proſper here in any 
common ſoil or expoſure. 8 
The Common Horſe-Cheſnut and varieties 
thirty or forty feet high. The trees aſ- 
| ſume a formal growth, the branches extend- 
ing regularly on every fide, and diminiſh ſo 
_ gradually in length from the bottom upward, 
as to give the head a beautiful conic form, 
which in ſummer is abundantly furniſhed 


with luxuriant foliage, and adorned with in- 


numerable large ſpikes of white flowers, 
tinged with = ariſing in erect poſition at 
the extremity, of almoſt every ſhoot, which 
are yery conſpicuous at a conſiderable diſ- 
Unger 


The ſecond ſpecies, Scarlet Horſe-C heſuut, 


| 


— 


* 


„ 


and thoſe of the other in July: 


ASC 


obtain twelve or fifteen feet ſtature, the 
branches moderately ſpreading, the flowers 
are of a red or ſcarlet colour, grow in ſpikes 
like thoſe of the common ſort, though not ſo 
large, but make a pretty appearance. 
The leaves of boch ſpecies are digitate 
or fingered, and very large ; thoſe of the com- 
mon ſort have ſeven long, broad, obtuſe lobes 


| but the ſcarlet kind have rarely more than fix, 
which in both ſorts unite at their baſe, where 
they are attached to the foot - ſtalk, and. ex- 


pand like the fingers of a hand. 
The flowers of the Common Horſe-Cheſ- 
nut appear in May and beginning of June, 


The nuts of the common fort ripen plenti- 


fully in autumn, but thoſe of the ſecond do 


not always ripen perfectly in England: they 
are uſeful only for propagation; deer and. 
ſwine will eat them greedily. . 
Abroad the nuts of the common ſort are 
made into meal and given to horſes, hence 
they derive the name. | 

The Common Horſe-Cheſnut has been long 
cultivated for purpoſes of ornament in exten- 
five gardens, lawns, parks, &c. It was for- 
merly much employed to form avenues an 


ſhady walks, but the mode of planting theſe 
trees in long continued lines. or ranges, as 


was the former practice, affords no variety; 


nor do the trees appear to advantage in that 


order of arrangement. They have a fine ef- 
fect placed ſingly and conſiderably detached, 
their natural form of growth adapts them for 
this, and may be employed in extenſive places, 


to form detached clumps of two, three, four, 


or more trees together, and in ſome places 
grouped wich others of ſimilar growth, pla- 


. cing them in different forms of arrangement 


"I 


to effect variety. | X 
In large ornamental plantations, ſome trees 


may be interſperſed to advantage toward the. 


front. 


If required to adorn avenues, it ſhould al. 


ways be in afſemblage with other trees, ſuck 


as the lime, greater maple, common or Spa- 


niſh cheſnut, and other formal trees with 
* foliage. . a 

or purpoſes of ſhade the trees are pro- 
perly adapted, -but not as thickets, becauſe 


when they ſtand cloſe they do not retain their 
| leaves. | | | 


The timber of theſe trees being of no va- 


lue, they do not merit culture on that conſi - 
, deration. WOLFE 49, . 


"The Scarlet Horfe-Chelaut merits à place 
| in 
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* in all ornamental plantations, where they | to cultivate only the curled leaved parfley, 
* ſhould occupy ſpaces toward the front, and | which may with facility be diſtinguiſhed from 
1 their ſcarlet flowers will effect an agrecable | the weed in queſtion. F 

4 variety. _ . | AGAVE. Great American Aloe, or 
A Propagation. Agave. 

; The common fort may be raiſed plenti- | This is the genus of aloes, of which the 


fully by planting the nuts, and the beſt tine | common opinion prevails that the plants do 
is in Febryary, as if planted in autumn many | not flower until they are a hundred years old. 
may rot in winter; but until the ſeaſon of | They are herbaceous perennials of the ſuccu- 
planting arrive, it is neceſſary to preſerve | lent tribe, exotics of the temperature of the 


them in ſand, to prevent mouldineſs, green houſe and ſtove departments, and re- 
The nuts may either be bedded in, or | tained by the curious as plants of ſingularity. 
planted in drills, two or three inches deep ; The Agave belong to the claſs and order 


the plants will appear in April or beginning | Hexandria Monogynia. | 
of May , by the end of ſummer they will be Characters ] CALIX none. CoRoLLA, one 
eight, ten, or twelve inches high, and in au- large funnel-ſhaped rey divided at the brim 
tumn or ſpring following they may be tranſ- | into ſix ſegments. ST AMI NA, fix long fila- 
planted in the nurſery way in rows thirty | ments with narrow antheræ. PisTILLUM, 
inches.diſtant, and half that diſtance from one | an oblong germen placed below the corolla, 
another in each row. * | ſupporting a long ſtyle, having a three · cor- 
In this nurſery let them remain four or five | nered ſtigma. PRRIcAR IU, the germen 
years, when, as the plants are of very quick | becomes an oblong triangular capſule of three 
growth, they will be ſix or ſeven feet high, | cells, pregnant with compreſſed ſeeds. 1 


— 


and may then be employed in plantations, There are eight or ten ſpecies; thoſe of moſt 
The two varieties with ſtriped leaves may | note are, Eres: 

be encreaſed by layers, and by budding or "AGAVE Americana. | 
8 them upon ſtocks of the common Common great American Agave.) Agave 
ort. | with large widely indented leaves, Al the 


Ihe ſcarlet ſort may alſo be propagated by | denticles ending in a ſharp ſpine, and branch- 
planting the nuts; thoſe of American growth | ing flower ſtem. | 7 


are generally the moſt perfectly ripened ; Varieties.) Common American Agave with 

however, as the nuts are ſometimes difficult gold ſtriped leaves. — Common American 

to be procured, the trees may likewiſe be rea- Agave with ſilver ſtriped leaves. 

dily encreaſed by budding or grafting them *AGAVE Virginiana. 

upon ſtocks of the common horſe-cheſnut. Great Virginian Agave.) Agave with large 
If it is however intended to raiſe them from widely indented ſpinous leaves, and ſimple 

nuts, the aid of a hot bed will greatly ſacili- | flower ſtem. | | 

tate their vegetation, | 3AGAVE Vera Crux. 

Plant them in pots in the ſpring, and Veracrucian bread: l-aved Agave.) Agave 
plunge them in the hot-bed. When the | with large cloſely indented leaves, all the den- 
plants appear, induige them with the free air | ticles armed with black ſpines, | 
daily, and in a month remove the pots to the *AGAVE Rigida. $7 's 
full air to remain till October, then place Stiff narrow-leaved Veracrucian Agave. 
them to have occaſional ſhelter from froſt, and | Agave with very narrow ſtiff entire leaves, 
in ſpring tranſplant them in rows in the nur- | terminated by a black ſpine. © . | 

ſery. 9 Ad AvE Vivipara. 

ATHUSA, : Fool's Parſley, or Leſſer Viviparous, or Childing Agaue] Agave with 

Hemlock. - | I | refſexed ſlightly indented leaves, and with 

As this is a common weed of noxious qua- young plants ſucceeding the flowers. 

lity, we only mention it by way of caution, CAGAVvE Fatida. l 

the leaves of which, while young, are ſo like Stinking Childing Agave.] Agave with nar. 

thoſe of common parſley, as not to be ciitin | row ſtiff entire leaves, and with young plants 
uiſned withouc ſome attention, and has often | ſucceeding the flowers. 1 3 ; 
en inadvertently gathered with it, to the All the ſpecies are natives of America, x 
fatal experience of many. t the firſt three grow freely. here,  indu;ged | 

To remove all ſuſpicion, it is moſt eligible | with the ſhelter of any common green-houſe 

| 1 
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zn winter, but the other three ſorts. ſucceed {| indentings on the edges more frequent and 
beſt in a moderate ſtove during that ſeaſon. | flight, and the armature or ſpines very black. 


a”, l 


Theſe plants in general are herbaceous, 


perennial, ſucculent, and evergreen, and of 
large and ſingular growth, conſiſting entirely 


of very long, erect, thick, fleſhy leaves, the 


ſame leaves continuing many years, and all 
the ſpecies have this fingularity, they never 
flower but ence, which is rarely till they are 
upward of ſiſty, and frequently ſixty, or near 
an hundred years old, when the flower ſtem 
is of ſuch amazing rapidity of growth, as in 
one ſeaſon to dls be height of twenty or 
thirty feet, ſupporting an enormous pyramid 


of flowers, continuing ſeveral months ; aſter | 


which ſucceeds the diflolution of the whole 
plant; ſtem, leaves, and root totally periſh. 
The roots of all the forts are thick, fleſhy, 


and fibrous, ſending forth innumerable ſmall 


fibres every way. 

The plants are acaulis, having no ſtalk or 
trunk to elerate the leaves, they riſing imme- 
diately from the crown of the root in a vaſt 
cluſter, and attain conſiderable length and 
ſubſtance, grow erect, and embrace one an- 
other at the baſe; thoſe of the centre are cloſe- 
ly enveloped from bottom to top, which, in 
different ſpecies, obtain different heights, 
from eighteen inches to ſix or eight feet, and 
from one to fix or eight inches in breadth, 
and three or four-thick, decreaſing gradually 
in ſubſtance to the extremity, where they ter- 
minate in a thorny point; and from between 


the centre leaves is produced the flower ſtem, 


which riſes from fifteen to twenty-five feet 
high ; in moſt ſpecies branching out on every 
_ fide pyramidally, and all the numerous ſhoots 
cloſely adorned with conſiderable clufters of 
yellowiſh flowers 22 erect, the whole 
aſſuming a beautiful pyramidal form, of a 
_ ſingularly grand appearance, continuing three 
or four months, and when the flowers fade, 


they in ſome are ſucceeded by ſeed, in others, 


Inſtead of feed, by young plants, in the place 
of proper ſeed veſſels, | 

The ſeed however never comes to maturity 
1 but the young plants attain it 

The firſt, ſecond, and third ſpecies, and va- 
rieties, obtain conſiderably the largeſt growth, 
their leaves often growing five or fix feet high 
and upward, particularly the two former; the 
ſecond is diſtinguiſhable from the firſt by the 
leaves being of a-paler green, and much nar- 
rower upward ; and the third from both theſe 
by the leaves being broad, thinner, and the 


—_— 


— 
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out ward ones ſpreading horizontal o 


The Common great Agave and Agaue Vir. 
giniana, have flowered frequently in many 


parts of England; the ſtem of the former al- 


ways branches pyramidally, and that of the 
latszr is ſimple, and ſupports its flowers en- 


yy at its ſummit in a vaſt cluſter. 
T 


e two varieties of the Common Agave 
with ſtriped leaves are plants of ſingular 
beauty, and merit particular attention. 

The fourth ſpecies, Agave Rigida, is of mo- 
derate growth, the leaves rarely exceed an 
inch and half in breadth, and eighteen or 
twenty in length, they are of {tiff texture, the 


ly. - | 

The fifth and ſixth forts, Agave Vivipara and 
Calida, hath great ſingularity, that in the for- 
mer, though the plant itſelf rarely exceeds 
eighteen inches or two feet, it produces a 
flower ſtem ten or twelve high, and in the 
latter, though it is ſeldom more than a yard 
high, the flower ſtem oſten attains fix or ſeven 
times that height; and what is ſtill as re- 


markable, the flowers, inſtead of being ſuc- 


ceeded by proper ſeed veſſels, are productive 
of young plants, hence they derive the name 
Childing Aloe. | 

Both theſe have flowered in England, and 
produced numbers of young plants on their 
flower ſtems as above, which being planted, 
readily grow. 


Of the flowering of all cheſe plants, it is 


the common opinion that they do not effect 
it until they attain the age of a century ; the 
time of their flowering however is not li- 
mited, but depends upon the growth of the 
plant, which is particularly affected by heat 
and cold, for as the flower ſtem being pro- 
duced from the centre of the leaves, and theſe 
cloſely embrace one another, it is evident, 
that until they are fully expanded, the bud 
of the ſtem is not at liberty to advance; and 


in this climate, by reaſon of cold, the growth 


of the plants being remarkably ſlow, it is 
often near an hundred years before they ef 
ſect that expanſiou; when the ſtem however 


| begins to appear and advance, it makes ſur - 


priſing progteſs, as in the ſpace of, three or 
four months it acquires its full ſtature. 
Propagation and Culture. | 


| The firſt and ſecond ſpecies and varieties 


are productive of abundant off-ſets or ſuckers 


from their baſe, by which they may be pro- 
e ſuckers 


pagated with great facility. T 
may be taken off any time in ſummer, and 


planted” 
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firſt, ſecond, and third ſorts, and varieties, 
ſucceed in the ſull air from May until 5 end 


when they have the conſtant protection of a 


very little water in winter, 


moving them. See SHIFTING PLANTS. 


or pit filled with hot dung or tanner's bark; 


AGA 


lanted ſingly in ſmall pots of light ſandy 
* lire « Tile water, and they will take 
root freely without trouble. 

The third and fourth being ſparingly pro- 

ductive of ſuckers, they, in default of which, 
may be increaſed by planting pieces of their 
large roots in pots, and plunge them. in a 
moderate hot-bed, they will put forth fibres 1n 
the earth, and ſhoots above, and form proper 
plants in three months. The fifth and ſixth 
ſorts are as ſparivg of ſuckers as the two for- 
mer, but in lieu of which they produce young | 
plants on their lofty flower ſtems but until | 
they flower, thoſe cannot be obtained, their 
propagation therefore may alſo be tried by 
pieces of the root and leaves as above, 
It is to be remarked, that in reſpect to foil, 
all the ſorts require a dry light ſandy earth, 
becauſe the plants themſelves being very ſuc- 
culent and humid, a ſoil that retained moiſ- 
ture would rot the roots in winter. 

With reſpect to their general culture, they 
muſt always be retained in pots or tubs. The 


— 


— 


of October, when they ſhould be plated in 
the green-houſe, but the -ourth, fifth, and 
fixth forts are of the moſt profperous growth 


ſtove. And it is to be particularly obſerved, 


that as all theſe plants are extremely ſuccu- | a/ 


lent and replete with moiſture, they require | 
ticularly thoſe 
in the green-houſe ; but in hot dry weather | 
im ſummer ſhould have moderate waterings 

twice a week. | 9 TINS 
According as the plants advance in growth 
they ſhould be indulged with larger pots, but 
never any too large, except the great ſorts, | 
which, when they attain a large ſize, ſhould 
be ſhifted into tubs for the convenience of 


<-> - 


It is neceſſary to ſhift all the ſorts once in 
two yoann at leaſt into freſh earth, ſee Sui r- 
16S FLANTS. I oe 
W ben the plants make an effort for flower- 
ing, it is diſcoverable by the centre leaves ex- 
panding, and the bud of the ſuture ſtem appear- | 
ing, which, if it do not advance freely, it may 
be forwarded by artificial heat ; 4 deep MIT 4 
or a mixture of both, raiſing it two or three 
feet ; into which plunge the pot or tub, con- 
taining the plant, and ſupply. it with water, 
obſerving if the plant is at this time in an 
place of ſhelter, way muſt be made wad 


| 


tacle. 


AGE 


if neceſſary, for the ſtem to advance; and if 
the weather is cold, it muſt not be expoſed, 
ſo that a temporary awning ſhould be erected 


-to ſhield it occafionally. 


As ſome of theſe plants acquire a very con- 


ſiderable ſize, and take up much room in a 
green- houſe, and being troubleſome to move, 


a few ſhould only be cultivated to grow large. 
Sometimes the great ſorts grow ſo very 
large and weighty before they arrive- at a 
flowering ſtate, that the tubs containing them 
are obliged to be fixed upon ſtrong frames 
with low wheels, for the convenience of moy- 
ing them out and in to the green-houſe. 
The following are the other leſs common 
ſpecies of Agave. "" 
AG AVR Karrata.] Karrata Agave with. 
long. erect dark green leaves, edged with 
brown, and lightly ſawed | My. 
*AGAVE Tuberofa..) Tuberous rooted Agave 
with Jong narrow indented ſpinous edged 
leaves. | 8 
3AGAVE Serrata.] Serrated green Agave. 
AGERAT UM, Baſtard-Hemp Agrimony, 
The plants are herbaceous, there are three 


or four ſpecies, one of which only claim 


eſteem, which is a. hardy perennial, that at- 
tains three or four feet ſtature, terminated by 


| ſnowy heads of flowers. 


Claſs and order, Syngene/ia Polygamia Ægua- 


18. 
Characters] The flower is compound. 


| CALtx, the common cup is oblong and ſealy. 
| COROLLA, compoſed of ſeveral hermaphro- 
dite tubular florets. STAuIN A, five fila- 


ments with the antherz united. PisTiLLUM, 
an, oblong germen, flender ſtyle, and two 
ſmall ſtigma. PERICAnPIUu none, each 
gramen becomes a ſeed crowned by a minute; 
ve-parted cup, placed in a — Bo recep- 


The ſpecies that merit attention is, 
AGERATU M Altfſonum. 43 
Tall Canadian Ageratum.] Ageratum with 
a tall ſmooth ſtalk, oval heart-formed rough 

leaves, and alternate flower branches. 

This plant is perennial. in root, but the 
ſtalks rife HELD A in ſpring, flower in the 
end of ſummer, and periſh in autumn. 

The roots are fibrous and ſpreading. 

. The ftalk riſes four or fave. feet High, fur» 
niſhed upward with many fide-branches, de · 
corated with leaves, and terminated by large 
tufts of white flowers, appearing about Mi- 
chaelmas, and continue three weeks, and are 
ſometimes ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds. 
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Tt is proper furniture for ſuch compart- 
ments where tall plants are required. 

The propagation of this plant is by feed, 
and by parting the roots; by the latter it en- 
creaſes conſiderably, and may be performed 
in autumn, or early in ſpring, 


AGGREGATUS Flas. An Aggregate | 
Flower. ] This conſiſts of a number of 


{ſmaller flowers or florets, collected into 
one head by means of ſome part common 
to the whole, ſuc® as one common receptacle 
and calix or cup; that in the proper aggre- 


gate flower each ſeparate floret or fructifica- 


tion are erected on a ſhort foot ſtalk, ſtanding 
on the receptacle or baſe, which 1s extended 
in breadth for that purpoſe z and in many ag- 
gregate flowers, the florets, beſides the com- 
mon calix, are each furniſhed with a proper 
cup. | | 
From the different ſtructures, diſpoſition, 
and other circumſtances of theſe common 
parts, the receptacle and calix ariſes a ſeven- 
fold diviſion of aggregate flowers, viz. 
The AGGREGATE Flower, properly ſo 


called]; ſuch as ſcabious, globularia, cephalan- 


thus, thriſt, &c. 
The ComPound Flower; : ſuch as ſun- 


flower, marigo'd, African marigold, milſoil, 


eupatorium, &c. See Couvosirus Flos. 
The UmBELLATE Flower; ſuch as fe- 
rula or fennel- giant, bupleurum or hare's- 


car, eryngium, parſley, angelica, lovage, &c. 


See UMBELLA TX. 

The Crmose Flower; ſuch as honey- 
ſuckle, gelder -roſe, lauruſtinus, elder, &c. 
See CYMA, | 

The AMENTACEous Flower or Catkin ; 
ſuch as that of the pine-tree, poplar, beech, 
birch, walnut, cypreſs, hazel, willow, &c. 


Sce AMENTACEOUs FLOWER. 


„The GLumoss Flower; ſuch as that 
of wheat, oats, reed, Turkey wheat, and all 
the graſſes. See GLUMosE FLOowERSs. 

7 The DPADICEOUS Flower, protruding 


their heads of flowers from a ſpatha or ſheath. 


ſuch as the narciſſus, amaryllis, colchicum; 
ſnow drop, aſphodel lily, blood flower, ſea- 
daffodil or pancratium, garlick, onion, leek; 
&c. See SPADICE Us, SPADIX, &c. 

For a particular deſcription of each of the 


above ſpecies of aggtegate flowers, ſee each 


in its proper place. 
 AGRIMONIA, W e 
This genus furniſhes five herbaceous pe- 

rennials, that obtain from eighteen inches 


to three feet ſtature; two or three proper | 
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for ornament, the others for medical pur - 
poſes. | 

Claſs and order, Dodecandria Digynia. 

Charatters.) CALIx, one leaved, cut into 
five acute parts, and fits on the germen. Co- 
ROLLA, five plane petals inſerted into the ca- 
lix STAMINA, twelve filaments with double 
antheræ. PI1sTILLUM, a germen placed un- 


der the flower, ſupporting a double ſtyle. Pe- 


RICARPIUM, the germen becomes two roun- 
diſh ſeeds attached to the calix. 
The ſpecies are, 

"AGRIMONIA Eupotaria. 

Common officinal Agrimony.] Agrimony with 
winged cauline leaves, having ſmall ſawed 
lobes and rough ſeed. | 
 ?AGRIMONIA Repens, | | 

Creeping-rooted Eaſtern Agrimony] Agri- 


.mony with thick creeping roots, winged, 


cauline leaves, having narrow lobes, ſhort 
ſpikes, and hairy ſeeds. b 

I AGRIMONIA Odorata. 

Odoriferous Agr:mony.] Talleſt Agrimony 
with pinnated cauline leaves, having ,many 
oblong ſharply-ſawed lobes. | 

*AGRIMONIA Agrimoncides. 

Agrimonoides, or Three-leaved Agrimony.] 
Agrimony with cauline leaves, having three 
lobes, and ſmooth ſeed. 

The plants have fibrous roots, which are 
perennial, from which, ariſe ſeveral branch- 
ing leafy ſtalks annually in ſpring, and decay 
in autumn, after they have flowered and per- 
fected ſeed. | „ | 

The firſt fort grows wild in woods and 
uncultivated ſhady places, but is retain» 
ed . gardens as a medicinal 
herb. | 6 

The ſtalks of the ſecond fort riſe near tw 


feet high; the third, double that height; and 


the fourth, near a yard ; and the ſtalks of each 
ſort are branching, and cloſely adorned with 
ſmall winged leaves, and terminated by ſpikes 
of flowers. The third ſort is in much eſteem 
for the odoriterous property of its leaves and 
flowers. All . the three ſpecies may be re- 
tained as furniture for common borders, and 
ſuch places where many plants of eaſy culture 
are required, as they ſucceed in any expoſure, 
and will effect an agreeable diverſity in aſ- 


ſemblage. 8 


The propagation oß all the ſorts is effected 
by ſeed, and by parting the roots in autumn, 
or early in ſpring, but as they multiply ex- 
ceedingly by roots, that is the moſt expedi- 


tious method. i 5 
AC ROS- 


— 


quently 
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AGROSTEMMA, Wild Lychnis, or 


Campion, Roſe Campion. 


The plants ate herbaceous perennials, there 
are three or four ſpecies, one of which pro- 
duce beautiful garden flowers, the others 
have no merit. | ; 

Claſs and order, Decandria Pentagynia, 
ten ſtamina, five ſtyles. | 

Chara#ers.] CALIx, monophyllous, tu- 
bular, five-parted at the brim, and perma- 
nent. CoRoLLA, five broad expanded petals. 
STAMINA, ten filaments, five of which are 
inſerted alternately into the baſe of the per 
tals. PisSTILLUM, an oval germen, hve 
ſtyles, having ſingle ſtigma. PeRICARPIUM, 
an oval capſule of one cell, having five divi- 
fions pregnant with ſeeds. 

The ſpecies and its varieties are, 

AGROSTEMMA Coronaria. 


Coranated Agroflemma, or Common Roſe Cam- 


pion.) Agroſtemma with ovate, ſpear-ſhaped, 
woolly leaves, and coronated undivided petals. 

Varieties.) Single Roſe Campion with pale 
red flowers.—vingle Roſe Campion with deep 
red flowers. — Single Roſe Campion with 
white flowers. —vingle Roſe Campion with 


white and ted flowers. —Double Roſe. Cam- 
pion with a large crimſon flower. 


All the above varieties are extremely hardy 


fibrous- rooted perennials, that ſugceed in any 


common ſoil of a garden, and are of eaſy 
culture, | 

They grow eighteen inches or two feet 
high, the leaves ate hoary and whitiſh, and 
tiſe ſrom the root in a great tuft, and remain 
all the year; and from the centre is produced 
the flower · ſtem annually in the ſpring, which 
rarely exceeds two feet ſtature, divides into 
many branches, all of which are terminated 
by the flowers in July and Auguſt, which, in 


the ſingle kinds, are ſucceeded by numerous 


ſeeds, but the double ſort produce none. 
The flower of the common ſingle kinds 
have only five petals, but thoſe of the double 
ſort are numerous, even to the excluſion of 
the parts of fructiſication, ſo that they conſe- 
| roduce.no ſeed. 
| The Double Roſe Campion is a moſt ele- 
nt flower, and the ſingle. kinds, though of 
inferior beauty, form a pretty variety. | 
The ſingle kinds riſe plentifully from ſeed 
ſown in a bed of common earth, in ſpring or 
autumn, ; when the plants are two or three 
inches high, prick them into another bed or 


border, fix inches diſtance, giving occaſional 


watering ; and in autumn or ſpring following 


— 
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tranſplant them into the borders for flowering, 
which they will effect the enſuing ſummer.” 

As the old plants are apt to grow ſtrag- 
gling, it is proper to raiſe a ſupply of young 
ones every year. | 3 


They alſo riſe plentifully from ſcattered 


| ſeeds. 


8 


| 


The double fort, producing no ſeed, can 
only be propagated by parting the roots, th 
generally afford plenty of off-ſets, whic 
ſhould be parted in autumn as ſoon as the 
flower is paſt ; plant them in a bed of com- 
mon earth, fix inches a- part, to remain until 
ſpring; then tranſplant them where they are 
to flower. 

Some plants may with propriety be culti- 

vated in pots, to adorn court- yards. 
Alk. In vegetation, air, heat, and wa- 
ter, are its principal agents: Air abounds 
with vegetable ſubſtances, neceſſary to the 
growth and welfare of all ſeeds and plants; 
and it has been proved by numerous experi- 
ments, that without a certain portion of Air, 
no ſeeds can germinate, nor plants grow 
freely, nor ſeeds and fruits attain due per- 
tection, © 

Air enters into the bowels of the earth 
to a certain depthz thence into the pores of 
ſeeds, roots, .and veins of the very trees and 
herbs, carrying along with it thoſe vegetable 
ſubſtances contained either in itſelf, or lodged 
in the earth; and even enters through' the 
bark and body of the trees, and materially ef- 
7555 their branches, leaves, flowers, and 

ruit. 

The humidity of the Air alone often makes 
many ſorts of ſeeds riſe, and roots and plants 
ſhoot, that are expoſed to it ; ſeeds and plants 
too are often obſerved to vegetate in water, 
without the intervention of earth ; but either 
of theſe without Air is inſufficient, Many 
ſucculent plants, by the aſſiſtance of Air only, 
will retain their growing quality ſeveral 
months.; and ſome ſorts of aloes will live 


without earth and water ſome years, if ſe- 


cured from froſt, particularly exemplified in 
the Aloe Barbadenſis: and the branches of ſome 
ſorts of Sedum and Sempervivum, being cut off 
in ſummer and expoſed to the Air, have been 
obſerved to emit roots without the aid of earth 
and water, and live ſeveral months; the Sem-- 
pervivum Arboreum particularly furniſh ex- 


amples. | 

Air in a certain degree is'moſt neceſſary to 
. preſerve the vegetative faculty of ſeeds, pre- 
earth; 
+” 


Cs their being committed to the 
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as for example, if ſeeds are put into phials or 
bottles, clots ſtopped, and ſealed down, and 
retained therein ſeveral months, they, for 
want of air to nouriſh and preſerve health in 
the germ, loſe their germinating quality. 
hus, for want of a due portion of Air, 
ſeeds which are buried to too great a depth 
in the earth, either thrive but indifferently, 


or do not grow at all. 
They frequently preſerve, however, their 
permingting virtue for. many years in the 

wels of the earth; and it is not unuſual 


upon a piece ,of ground being newly dug to 


a conſiderable depth, to obſerve it ſoon after 


covered with plants, which had not been feen 
there in the memory of man. How the ve- 
getative. property is ſo long maintained in 
ſeeds ſo deeply immerſed in the ground, is 
hard to account for; but certain it is, that 
there have been inſtances of ſeeds having 
been buried ſeveral feet deep upwards of thirty 
years, and when turned up again to the air, 
they germinated like new ſeeds; and foil that 
have been taken out of the bottom of wells, 
vaults, and ſewers, and ſpread in the Air, 
have produced many unknown weeds or 
plants. | = 4 | 

It is obſervable of trees and plants, whoſe 
roots are planted a conſiderable depth, that 
being out of the reach of the proper in- 
fluence of Air, ſun, and ſhowers, they do 
not proſper. | 

The ſame is alſo very obvious in plants 
growing in garden-frames under glaſſes, and 
in green-houſes and ſtoves: if they are kept 
too cloſe, they do not proſper ; and if deprived 
of a proper cui tent of Air, they draw up ſecble, 
become meagre, dwindle, and die before their 
uſual time. Great attention ought therefore to 
be at all opportunities obſerved, to admit the 
freſh Air to plants retained in thoſe depart- 
ments. Common hardy plants, that require 
only protection of frames from froſt in win- 


ter, ſhould be fully expoſed every mild day, | 


by taking off the covers : thoſe of tender qua- 
lity, that need artificial heat, and continual 
ſhelter of frames and glaſſes, ſuch as early cu- 
cumbers, melons, and tender annuals, &c. 
. although they are unable to endure 'the full 

Air till June, ſhould be indulged with a due 
portion thereof every day, even in froſty wea- 
ther, if there is heat in the beds; which is 
effefted by raiſing on props. one end of the 
lights, from half an inch to three in height, 
according to the temperature ot the beds, and 
that of the outward Air, Green-houſe plants, 


1 
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during the winter ſeaſon, ſhould be allow- 


ed free air every mild calm day, by opening 
the windows leſs or more: and ſtove plants 
ſhould alſo have the indulgence of freſh Air 


in mild, ſunny, calm days; even occaſionally 


in winter, when the ſun ſhines warmly. | 

Plants in general proſper beſt where they 
enjoy the full Air in as great a degree as their 
reſpective temperaments will admit. All 
hardy kitchen-garden vegetables attain the 
greateſt perfeCtion in a free expoſure : as for 
example, if peas, beans, cabbages, &. are 
planted under ſpreading trees, or in any cloſe 
or ſhady place where they are deprived of a 
proper current of Air, they draw up weak 
without taking the proper conſiſtence, and do 
not attain half the perfection, neither in quan- 
tity nor quality, as thoſe that are more ex- 
poſed. 5 8 

Fruit likewiſe that are produced in or- 
chards where the trees and branches are ſo 
ctowded as to exclude the proper circulation 
of Air, never attain due perfection, neither 
in ſize, colour, nor reliſh. N 

AJUGA, Bugula, or Bugle. 

The plants are herbaceous perennials, of 
the ornamental kind, of ſtature from ſix to 
twelve inches, adorned at top with many 
flowers collected into whorled ſpikes. 

Claſs and order, Didynamia Gymnoſpermia. 

Charafers ] CaALix is one-leaved, cut in- 
to five ſegments. CoRaLLA, monopetalous, 
tubular, and labiated, the tube long and in- 
curved, the upper lip ſhort and bifid, the un- 
der one large, and three-parted. STAMINA, 
two ſhort, two long filaments, and double 
antheræ. P1STILLUM, four germina elevat- 


ing one ſtyle, having two ſtigma. PERICAR- 


PIUM none, four ſeeds lodged in the calix, 
There are ſeven or eight ſpecies, thoſe that 
demand notice are, $249 
*AJUGA Reptans. | | wy 
Creeping common blue Bugle }) Bugle with 
obovate crenated leaves, half embracing the 
ſtalk, creeping ' ſide ſhoots emitting roots, and 
blue flowers, ; | 
Varieties.) Common Bugle with purple 
flowers, Common Bugle with white flowers. 
*AJUGA Decumbens. 25 
Declinated Alpine Bugle.] Bugle with oblong 
oval leaves, reclining ſtalks, and the whorls 
of flowers remote. | 
*AJUGA Pyramiaalis, 
Pyramidal blue Bugle.) Bugle with a ſimple 


| ſtalk, oval bluntly indented leaves, and cloſe 


pyramidal blue ſpike,” ith 
| Variewes.] 
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Varieties.) Pyramidal red Bugle. —Pyrami- 
dal white Bugle: 

*AJUGA Genevenſis. 

Geneva Bugle.) Bugle with oblong wool- 
ly leaves, hairy calix, and fleſh coloured 
flowers. | | 

Variety.] Geneva white Bugle. 

A j UGA Orientalis. 

Eaſtern inverted white Bugle.) Bugle with 
oval, indented, hairy, cloſe fitting leaves, and 
inverted white flowers, | 

Variety.) Eaſtern inverted blue Bugle. 

They are all of humble growth, the roots 
fibrous and creeping ; the ſtalks riſe from fix 
to twelve inches high, emitting trailing, root- 
ing ſhoots, and decorated with ſmall, ſimple, 
ovate leaves below, and many ſmall flowers 
upward, collected into whirls round the ſtalk, 
in ſome forming a cloſe ſpike. 

They flower early in ſummer, and yield 
plenty of ſeed. 

The Common Bugle grows naturally in 


woods in England, the next three on the Con- 


tinent, and the fifth in the Levant. 
The former four ſucceed in any common 


ſhady border, the fiſth ſhould be potted and 


ſhielded from froſt. 
Ihe propagation of all the ſorts is by off- 


| ſets, or fide ſhoots, which root in the carth, 


and may be ſeparated at any time, or may be 

raiſed from ſeed. | 
ALATERNUS. See Ryamnus. 

_  ALBUCA, Baſtard Star of Bethlehem. 

This genus furniſhes two ſpecies. of bul- 

bous-rooted herbaceous perennials, of the 


flowery tribe, whoſe flower-ſtalks riſe from 


eight to fiſteen inches high. | 
Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 
Characters. CALix none. CoROLLA, 

fix oblong oval petals, three of which expand, 

and three ſtanding inward and connected. 


STAMINA, fix long trigonous filaments, 


three of which are alternately caſtrated, the 
others are crowned with moveable antherz. 


PisTILLUM, an oblong triangular germen 


and ſtyle, ſurmounted by a conic triangular 
ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, the germen ripens 
to a three-cornered capſule of three cells, con- 


. taining many ſmall ſeeds, 


The ſpecies are, | L : 

"'ALBUCA Major.] Greateſt Canadian Al- 
buca, with ſpear-ſhaped leaves. | 
?ALBuca Minor.] Leaſt African Albuca, 
with narrow awl-ſhaped leaves. 

Both theſe ſpecies have moderately large 
bulbous roots, from which the leaves and 
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flower-ſtem riſe annually the leaves riſe firſt, 
which arc long and narrow, and the ſtem rites 


in the centre of them, ornamented with yel- 


lowiſh flowers of the liliaceous tribe, appezr- 
ing towards autumn, but rarely ripen ſecds in 
England. 

In the fiſt ſpecies the ſtem riſes twelve 
or fiſteen inches high, decorated with 
_— drooping- flowers, forming a looſe 

ike. 

; The ſecond grow eight or ten inches high, 
ſurmounted by a few erect flowers, forming 
a ſort of corymbus. | 

Both the ſpecies require protection from 
froſt, ſo the roots ſhould be retained always 
in pots, and placed in a frame in winter, to 
have occaſional ſhelter. | 

Their propagation is by off-ſets from the 
roots, when the flower is paſt in ſummer. 

ALCEA, Hollyhock, or Roſe Mallow. 

This genus ſurniſhes many curious varieties 
of hardy herbaceous perennials, of the flowery 
race, whoſe flower-ſtem obtains a lofty ſtature, 
adorned with numerous large and elegant 
roſe like flowers. 

Claſs and order, Monadelphia Polyandria. 

Characters. CAL Ix, two monophyllous 
cups, the inner ſlightly five-parted, the outer 
ſix, and expands. CoRoOLLA, five large ex- 
panded petals. STAMINA, numerous fila- 
ments united below, with the ſtyles like a 
column, and kidney-ſhaped antheræ. Pis- 
TILLUM, a round germen, a ſhort ſtyle, many- 
parted at top, having as many ſtigma. Pe- 
RICARPIUM, the germen ripens to a round, 


depreſſed, jointed capſule of many cells, 


each containing one ſeed, 
There are only two diſtin ſpecies, but 
of which are many beautiful varieties, of va- 
rious colours, ſuch as whites, all the tints of 
red and purple, and almoſt every degree of 
yellow, and of each variety there ate ſingle 
and double flowers. 

The ſpecies and principal varieties are, 

 ALCEA Reoſea. 

Common Hollybock, or Roſe Mallotu.] Holly- 


hock with rounded and angularly ſinuated 


leaves. 2 
Varieties.) Hollyhock with white flowers. 
— Cream coloured Hollyhock. — Fleſh co- 


| loured Hollyhock.—Red Hollyhock.—Flam- 
jan 


red Hollyhock. - Black iſh red Holl 


5 "+ ag | 
—Purple Hollyhock.— Pale yellow Holly- 
hock.—Deep yellow Hollyhock, —V ariegated 
Hollyhock. . h 

*ALCEA Fictfolia, $250, 
N D 2 N Fig : 
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Fig-leaved or Palmated Hollybect.] Holly- \ 


hock with palmated or hand-ſhaped leaves. 

Varieties.) Several of different colours, as 
thoſe of the ſormer. 

Both theſe ſpecies and reſpective varieties 
are hardy perennials, that proſper in any com- 
mon ſoil and ſituation ; they are perennial in 
root, but the ſtalks are annual, they riſing 
in ſpring attain ſix of eight feet ſtature, flower 
in July and Auguſt, perfect ſeeds in Septem- 
ber, and ſoon hes periſh, 

The roots are fibrous, white, long, and 
{preading, but not furniſhed with many ſmall 

res. 

Ibe leaves are both radical and elevated 
on the ſtem, ſimple, and from three to eight 
or nine inches broad, the radical or rovt- 
leaves riſe in a, great cluſter, 

The ſtem riſes between the radical leaves, 
immediately from the root; is round, erect, 
and grows two or three yards high, orna- 
mented on every fide with leaves and flowers, 
forming a ſpike from three to five feet in 
length, the flowers making their firſt appear- 
ance when the ſtalk is about a yard high, and 
as that advances, furniſhes a daily ſupply of 
more new flowers, for fix or eight weeks, 
which make a fine appearance. | 
All the varieties, both ſingle and double, 
afford plenty of ſeed for propagation. 
The flowers in their firigle ſtate have but 
five petals, but thoſe of the doubles are nu- 
merous, and the flower equal in bigneſs to 
the largeſt double Provence roſe ; in ſome, 
the outer petals are large and er thoſe 
within ſmall, and form a globular body in 
the middle. 


ere are different degrees of doubleneſs, 


with reſpect to the Juantity and diſpoſition 


of the petals, but thoſe fully double have ſin- 


gular Eg, * - | 
e in Gardens, Culture, &c. 
All the varieties 


of theſe plants ate very 
ornamental to the pleaſure ground, although 
they are often diſregarded by the incu- 
rious, but we know very few herbaceous 
plants that equal them in beauty as garden 
flowers for ornament, eſpecially when their 
tall ſtems are duly ſupported and trained in 
eret} poſition, n. . 
BE 1 opagation of all the varieties is 
eaſily e ed by ſeeds ſown, in a bed of com- 
mon carth, in df 

pear in a few weeks, and will be fit to tranſ- 
plant in autumn. | | 

I! he firſt year the plants produce only ra- 


arch or April ; the plants ap- 


| 


| 


* 
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dical or root- leaves; the ſecond, they ſhoot up 
their ſtalks and flower. | 

In ſowing theſe ſeeds, it is eligible, as 
they are pretty Jarge, to draw flat ſhallow 


| _ 


drills for their reception, half an inch deep, 


and ſix aſunder ; ſow the ſeed thin and re- 
gular, rake the earth over them, and trim the 
ſurface ſmooth : the plants will appear in a 
month; and in July, when they will have ſe- 
veral leaves, tranſplant them into a nurſery- 
bed, nine inches diſtance, and give occaſional 
waterings for a fortnight. 

In October, November, or ſpring follow- 
ing, tranſplant them into the borders and 
other open compartments of the pleaſure 
ground, ſhrubbery, &c. 

We obſerved formerly that the plants are 
peretinial in root, but we would be under- 
{tood, that although the ſame individual con- 
tinues many years, it never flowers fo aw 
nor are the flowers ſo large, double; and live 
in colour as the firſt and ſecond year. Per- 
ſons that are curious ſhould therefore raiſe a 
upp'y annually from feed. _ 

ways, if poſſible, have regard to procure 
ſeed ſaved from the beſt double flowers. 

ALCHEMILLA, Ladies-Mantle. 

This genus retains ſeveral ſpecies of hard 
herbaceous perennials, fome of which metit 
culture for the ſingularity of their leaves, which 
are curiouſly ſcalloped, waved, and plaited. 

_ Claſs and order, T#trandria Monogynid. 

Charafers.) Citrix is monophyllous, | 
eight, parted, ſpreading at the brim, and per- 
manent. Coke LA none. STAMINA; four 
filaments attached to the brim of the calix, 
having yellow antheræ. PisTILLUM, an 
oval germen, long ſtyle, and globular ſtigma, 


and the germen ripens to a ſingle ſeed, 


The ſpecies are, 
"ALCHEMILLA Yubzaris. 
Cininon Ladies: Manile:) Alchemilla with 
roundifh, lobated; ſa d ed leaves. 
*ALCHEMILLA Minor. 
Tea Lallies-Mantle.] Alchemilla with 
roundiſh, Jobated, plaited, ſharply ſawed, ſil- 
very leaves. 
3ALCHEMILLA Pentaphyllh. 
Five-leaved fimbricated Alchemilla.] Alche- 
milla with five-lobed leaves, the lobes finely 
cut like fringes. | | : 
4ALCHEMILLA Mipina. S, 
Alpine digitate Mchtmilla.) Alchemilia with 
digitate or fingered, hoary, fawed leaves. 
All four ſpecies are hardy, fibrous-rooted 
hetbaceons perefinials, that profper in an 
| common 


ALE 
common ſoil and expoſure, have perennial 
roots, but the leaves and ſtalks are renewed 
annually. © | 

The leaves are the principal merit of the 
plants, for purpoſes of ornament in gardens ; 
they riſe immediately from the root on long 
foot · ſtalks, thoſe of the firſt and ſecond are 
roundiſh, broad, and ſcalloped into ſeveral 
lobes, which are waved and plaited, hence 
the plants derive the name Ladies: Mantle. 

The flower-ſtem riſes between the leaves, 
ten or fifteen inches high, very branching, 
having all the branches terminated by cluſters 
of flowers, which ' being apetalous, make no 
figure, 

The Common Alchemilla, ſecond and third 
ſorts, grow wild in meadows and mountain- 
ous places, and are admitted in gardens for 
variety. | 

The propagation of all the ſpecies is by 
pg the roots, and by ſeed ſown in a ſhady 

rder. 

The Alchemilla Vulgaris is a medicinal 
plant. 

ALETRIS, Guinea Aloe, &c. 

The plants of this genus are herbaceous, 
fucculent evergreens, of the aloeaceous tribe, 
matives of hot climates, and retained here in 
ſtoves for curioſity. 

Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia, ſix ' 
ſtamina, one ſtyle. 

Charafers.] CaLix none. CoROLLA, 
one oblong oval liliaceous petal, ſix-parted at 
the brim. STAMINA, fix long filaments in- 
ferted in the corolla. PiSTILLUM, an oval 
eee awl-ſhaped ſtyle, and trifid ſtigma. 
PERICAR TUN, a trigònous capſule of three 

Cells, and angular ſeeds. 5 
There are five or ſix ſpecies; thoſe of 
note are, | i 
 *ALETRIs FHyacmnthoides. N | 
actnth-flowered Guinea Alttris.) Aletris 
without ſtalk, ſpear-ſhaped fleſhy leaves, and 
flowers proceeding by pairs. 

*ALETRIS Zeylanica. 

Ceylon dwarf Aletris.) Aletris without ſtalk, 

and ſpear - ſnaped, plane, ereCt leaves. | 

IALETRI1s Capenſis. | 
Cape undulate Aletris.] Aletris without 

ſtalk, ſpear-ſhaped undulate leaves, and oval 
ſpike of nodding flowers. | | 
*ALETRIS Fragrans. FE 
Fragrant flalky Aletris.] Aletris with an 
ere falk, elevating a head of ſpearaſhaped 
leaves, embracing it with their baſe. | 


— —— 2 
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Theſe plants have the appeHation of aloes 
| . j 
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among gardeners, derived from their ſimila- 
rity of growth, particularly the two firſt, i. e. 
Guinea Aloe, and Ceylon Aloe. 


Ihe roots of all theſe plants are thick, 
fleſhy, fibrous, and creeping. 


The firſt three ſorts are acaulous plants, 
i. e. having no ſtem nor foot-italk to clevate 
the leaves, they riſing immediatety from the 
root, and without any viſible foot-ſtalk of 
their own ; are narrow, ſtiff, fleſhy, and grow 
from fix to.cighteen inches in length, and the 
flower-ſtem riſes between the leaves, alſo from 
the root, attaining the ſame height, decorated 
with many bright white liliaceous flowers, of 
the hyacinth form, arranged in a fort of ſpike. 

In the former, the leaves and ſtem riſe a 
foot and half high, and produce many flowers ; 
the ſecond riſe but fix or eight inches, and 
rarely flower here ; and the third attain a foot 
in height, and flowers annually. : 

The fourth ſort is furniſhed with an erect, 
ſucculent, jointed ſtalk, that obtains three or 
four feet ſtature, elevating a cluſter or head 
of thin reflexed leaves at top, and from their 


| centre proceeds the flower-ſtem, ariſing two 


feet high, branching each way, and beauti- 
fully decorated with numerous fragrant white 
flowers. 

All theſe plants, being exotics of delicate 
temperature, muſt be conſtantly kept in pots, 
and retained always in the ſtove. 

The propagation of all the ſorts is by off- 
ſets or ſuckers, which in the two firſt ariſe 


plentifully from the root, in the fourth from 


the ſides of the ſtem, and may be taken off in 


ſummer, planted in ſmall pots of ſandy earth, 
and 77 7 in the bark · bed. 
A 


LEVYS, in Gardening, Alleys are nar- 


row paths between beds, borders, and other 


garden compartments, deſigned principally 
for the convenience of going between ſuc 
compartments, to do what is neceſſary to the 
plants, and gather their produce: Alleys 
are alſo ſometimes intended both for uſe and 
ornament in flower gardens. . 
In kitchen gardens, where a border is 
carried round next the main walks, it ſhould 
be divided from the quarters by a two feet 
Alley, for the convenience. of _carrying in 
dung and water ;and the large quarters ſhould 
alſo be divided by one or two croſs Alleys for _ 
the ſame purpoſe. 


The proper width of Alleys between beds, 
is from one to two feet; as, for example, Al- 
leys between aſparagus beds ſhould be two 

toot , 
and 


feet wide; thoſe between ſtrawberries, a 
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and half ; and between beds of aromatic herbs, 
fiſteen inches: but between beds of onions, 


leeks, carrots, parſnips, lettuce, endive, and 
other ſmall crops, ten or twelve inch wide 


Alleys is ſufficient; the ſame alſo between 
beds of ſeedling cabbage, ſavoys, and cellery, - 


for the convenience of going in to draw the 
plants for tranſplantation. 
In flower gardens, Alleys are often deſigned 


both for uſe and ornament. Between beds 


of tulips, hyacinths, ranunculas, anemonies, 
and other flowers that are bedded, the Alleys 
ſhould be eighteen inches wide; and to have 
them ornamental, the beds ſhould be edged 
with box, and the Alleys filled with the belt 


high-coloured fine gravel ; or in default of 


that, with ſand or ſhells. 

ALLIUM, Garlick, Onion, and Leek, &c. 

By the laws of Linnzan botany, the onion 
and leek are retained as ſpecies of Allium, 
or garlick, and we ſhall treat of them ac- 
cordingly ; but, for diſtinction ſake, ſhall firſt 
proceed with the garlick kind; then with that 
of the onion, Allium Cepa; next with the 
leek, Allium Porrum, 

Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Chara#ters.] CAL1X, is a ſpatha ſerving as 
a general cup, protruding many flowers. Co- 
ROLLA, each is compoſed vt fix oblong erect 
petals. STAMINA, fix ſubulated filaments, 
elevating as many oblong antheræ. P1sTIL- 


Lou, a trigonous germen, ſimple ſtyle and 
ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a triangu'ar capſule 


of three valves, and cells pregnant with roun- 
diſh ſeeds. | | | 

Of the garlick kind there are upwards of 
thirty ſpecies, but many of them being plants 
of no merit, we ſhall only notice thoſe proper 
for ceconomical purpoſes, and for ornament 
in gardens. | 

The ſpecies are, 

'ALLIUM Sativum. | 

Common efficinal Garlick.) Allium with 


compound bulbs, and plane cauline leaves. 


*ALLIUM Scorodopraſum.. £192 

The Ricambole.) Allium with plane, in- 
dented, cauline leaves, two edged vagina, and 
ſtalk terminated by a head of bulbs. | 

The above two are officinal plants.—T he 
following are of the flowery kind. 

I'ALLIUM Ay. 

Common yellew Moly.)] Allium with broad, 
ſpear-ſhaped, radical leaves, a naked and nearly 


_ cylindrical ſtalk, and flat yellow umbels. 


*ALLIUM Subhirſutum. 
Hairy white Moly of Disſcorides,) Allium 
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with plane cauline leaves, hairy below, awl- 
ſhaped ſtamina, and white umbels. 

5 ALL1UM Sphaorocephalon. 

Spherical headed purple Moly.] Allium with 
a taper ſtalk, half-taper cauline leaves, long 
three-pointed ſtamina, and round purple 
umbels. | 

SALLIUM Reſeum. 

Roſe-coloured Montpelier Garlick.] Allium 
with linear radical leaves, naked ſtalk, ſhort 
pedicles, oval petals, ſhort ſtamina, and roſe- 
coloured umbels. _ * | 

7ALLIUM Flavum. 

Straw-coloured pendulous Meoly.) Allium 


with taper cauline leaves, oval petals, long 


ſtamina, and pendulous pale yellow flowers. 

*ALLIUM Magicum. 

Great purple Moly.] Allium with plane 
cauline leaves, ſimple ſtamina, and bulbs 
growing in the branches of the umbel. 

*ALLIUM Victorialis. 

Vittorialis, or Elliptical Garlict.] Allium 
with elliptical, plane, cauline leaves, ſpear- 
ſhaped ſtamina longer than the corolla, and a 
round umbel. | | 

All theſe ſpecies are of the bulbous rooted 
tribe; ſome have very large bulbs, others not 
bigger than peas: they are perennial in root, 
but annual in leaf and ſtalk. 

They are all extremely hardy, will proſper 
in almoſt any expoſure and foil of a garden, 
and multiply exceedingly. 

Moſt of the forts have a ſtrong ſcent like 


the common garlick. 


The firſt fort, Common Garlick, hath a large, 
round, white, bulbous root, compoſed of many 
ſmaller bulbs called cloves, each of which be- 


ing planted, grow, and in one ſeaſon attain 


the ſize and ſtructure of the parent bulb; the 
leaves are cauline, or form a kind of ſtalk, 
which, in this ſpecies, feldom ſpindles, ex- 
cept when the ſame roots remain in the 
ground two or three years, when they run up 
and bear a flower, and ſmall bulbs at top. 

T his fort merits culture in every garden for 
its roots for kitchen and other domeſtic uſes. 

The Recambele hath very ſmall bulbs, which 
grow in cluſters ; the ſtalk generally ſpindles 
two or three feet high, bearing many ſmall 
bulbs at its ſummit, and theſe are commonly 
uſed inſtead ot the.root 

With reſpect to the flowery kinds, the 
flower-ſtems riſe immediately from the root, 
grow erect, and attain different heights, from 
twelve to thirty inches, in ſome the leaves 
are radical, in others cauline, 1. e. elevated 

| with 
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with ine Hulk z ſome are; broad: like thoſe |: 


of a tulip, others long and narrow like a 
daffodil, and ſome taper and ruſh-like; and 
in all the ſorts the ſtems are terminated by 
a ſpatha or ſheath, from which is protruded 


an aggregate of many ſmall flowers, forming | 


a ſort of umbel. The flowers ſingly are com- 
poſed each of fix petals, which, though ſe- 
parately ſmall, many being collected into 
large heads, are very conſpicuous. 

he Allium Moly, Subhirſutum, Sphœroce- 
phulon, Roſeum, and Allium Flavum, grow 
from tweive to fifteen or eighteen inches 
high, and their umbels continue a month in 
bloom. 

The Allium Magicum and Victorialis, riſe 
about a yard in height, and produce large and 
very ornamental umbels. 

They flower in May, June, and July, 
ripen plenty of ſeed, and in ſome many ſmall 
bulbs on the ſtalk and umbel. 

Propagation, &c. 

All the ſorts may be propagated with the 
utmolt facility by off ſets of the root, and 
many of them by ſeed, and the ſmall bulbs 
on the ſtalk. : g 
The Common Garlick is always propagated 

by the ſmall bulbs that compoſe the main 
root, which may readily be divided into many 
ſeparate cloves ; theſe are to be planted in the 
ſpring, in beds four feet wide, in rows length 
ways fix inches diſtance, four inches aſunder 
in each row, and two or three inches deep, 
planting them either with a blunt dibber, or 
draw drills, and place the cloves therein, and 
cover them with the earth. K 

Being thus planted, they will ſhoot up 
their leaves in a month or fix weeks; and all 
the culture they require is occaſional fmall 
hoeing to kill weeds. | 

In the end of July or beginning of Auguſt, 
the bulbs will be full grown, as will be dil- 
coverable by the yellow hue ahd withering of 
the leaves; then take them up, clean and dry 
them in the ſun, and tye or plait them in 
bunches to be hung up for uſe. 

The Rocambole may be propagated either 
by the off-ſets of its roots, or by the cloves pro- 
duced on the ſtalks, which ſhould be planted 
in autumn, by which, both the root and ſtalk 
bulbs will be conſiderably larger than if 
planted in ſpring. 

Theſe are to be planted as direQed for the 
garlick, and they will be fit for uſe in July 
or Auguſt. | 


It is however to be obſerved, the roots never 


acquire a large ſize. 
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All the flowering kinds propagate very faſt 
by off-ſets, which may be ſeparated any time 
after the decay of the flower, taking only the 
largeſt and plant them at once in the borders, 
and they will flower the following ſummer. 

The propagation by ſced is in a ſhady bor- 
der in ſpring, and in autumn the plants will 
be fit to tranſplant. - 

ALLIUM-CEPA. The Onion. 

We before noticed that the Onions are ſpe- 
cies of Allium, and under which genera we 
now range them ; but to render the different 
ſpecies of that kind, and their cuiture more 
immediately conſpicuous and intelligible {or 
practice, we judge it eligible to adopt this 
mode of ſeparate arrangement. 

The characters, &c. are the ſame as the 
garlick already deſcribed. 
The ſpecies are, 

"'ALL1UM-CEPAa, Cepa. 

The Common Onion.] Allium with a great 
bulbous root, fiſtular taper leaves, the flower- 
ſtalk naked, and with the lower part bellied. 

Varieties.) Straſburg or Common oval 
Onion. — Spaniſh filver-ſkinned large flat. 
Onion. Spaniſh red-ſkinned large flat 
Onion.—Portugal great oval Onion. "i 

*ALLIUM-CEPA Major Perenne. 

The Ciboule or Welſh Onion, or Major Pe- 
rennial bulbleſs rooted Cepa. 

*®ALLIUM-CEPA Schenopraſum. | 

Cives, or Minor Perennial bulbleſs rocted 
Onion, 

* *#ALLIUM-CEePa Aſcalonica, | 
The Eſcalot or Shallot, or Perennial bulbous 
Cepa, with oblong bulbs growing in a 


cluſter. 


The firſt ſpecies and, varieties have large 
bulbous roots, the plants are biennial, i. e. 


| being ſown, one year come up and arrive at 


perfection in the root, next year ſhoot up 
into ſtalk, flower, and ripen ſeed, when the 
ſtalks quickly die, and the individuals are at 
an end. | 

The ſecond and third ſpecies never form 
any bulbs at bottom, they are hardy and pe- 
rennial, and may be continued many years 
by the roots. See their Culture, . 

The fourth ſort is bulbous rooted, peren- 
nial, and multiply exceedingly by off-ſets; 
Vide the Culture. | 

Propagation and Culture; and firſt of the 

| Common Onion. 5 

Of the four varieties of Common Onion, 


the Straſburgh is the beſt for general culture; 
it is a handſome bu'b, generally aſſuming an 


oval 


ALL 
oval ſhape, is of firm growth, and keeps well 
for winter ſervice. | 4 

The Spaniſh Onions are large and flat, the 
white ſort is of mildeſt flavour. 
rieties generally turn out very profitable crops, 


and none excells them for culinary purpoſes, - | 


but they rarely keep ſo well after Chriſtmas 
as the Straſburgh or oval Onion. 

| The Portugal Onion is a very large hand- 
ſome bulb, of ſomewhat oval ſhape, although 
they rarely attain the fize here as in Portugal, 
&c. as-is obvious by thoſe imported annually 
from that kingdom by the orange merchants. 
If, however, ſeeds ſaved in Portugal are ſown 
here, the buibs will arrive at a much larger 
ſize than from ſeeds faved in England, eſpe- 
cially if ſaved two or three years ſucceſhvely, 
which will often be fo far degenerated, that 
the bulbs become flat, and not larger than the 
common onions. | | 


This ſort being very mild, is greatly eſ- 


teemed for ſauces, and other uſes in cookery. 


All theſe ſorts are propagated by ſeed ſown | 


repay & which, for the general crops, the 
piper eaſon is from about the twentieth of 
koh until the latter end of March, ob- 
ſerving however, in cold, wet, ſtubborn land, 
it is proper to defer ſowing entirely until to- 
wards the middle of the laſt named month. 
It is likewiſe to be remarked, that in caſes of 
miſſion in ſowing at the times abovemen- 
tioned, it may be performed in moiſt rich 
ſoils, with tolerable ſucceſs, any time before 
the. fifteenth of April; but remembering that 
the crops of the February or March ſowing 
always bulb more freely, and acquire a much 
larger growth than thols ſown later. 
he proper ſituation and ſoil for theſe crops 
ſhould be an open expoſure, and the land mo- 
derately light and rich; chufing however a 
ſpot of the beſt mellow ground in the gar- 
en, with the addition, if poſſible, of a good 
coat of rotten dung, which ſhould be dug in, 
one ſpade deep, ſee TRENcH NO, &c. obſerving 
to pteſerve a level ſurface; and while it is freſh 


ſtirred tet the ſeed be ſown, which is of par- 


ticular importance. Do not however ſow it 
when the ſurface is ſo wet or moiſt as to c og 
to the feet, or rake. as 

The proper quantity of ſeed is about an 
ounce to every rod or pole of ground, but if 
it is not required to have them thick for cul- 
lings, two ounces for three rods is ſufficient. 


Be | particularly ' careful to procure freſh 
fred for of that which is more than one year 


eld, not one in fiſty will grow. 


Both the va- | 
| then ſow the ſeed with a regular ſpreading 


bh 


„ 
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| 
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The ſeed may either be ſown all over the 
piece or plat of ground, and raked in; or the 
round may firft be divided into beds of four or 
re feet, allowing foot-wide alleys between; 


caſt, and immediately tread the ſurface over 
evenly ; then pare the alleys an mch or two 
deep, and caft the earth over the beds, and 


directiy proceed to rake them length ways, 


keeping an even hand, and trim off all ftones, 
&c. See SoWING SEED. | 
The ſowing them in .beds 1s certainly the 


| moſt eligible practice, when it is deſigned to 


draw or cull the young onions from time to 
time, for market or family ſervice, becauſe in 
ſuch caſes a perſon can ſtand in the alleys 
without treading at every turn upon the beds, 
which renders the ſurface hard, to the detri- 
ment of the crop, as well as unavoidably 
tramp'ing upon the plants themſelves; and 
it is likewiſe very convenient to ſtand in the 
alleys to weed, thin, or hoe the crop. 

It is a common practice in the general cul- 


ture of onions to ſow them thick, to allow for 
\ culling or drawing out the ſuperabundant 


plants by degrees as they are wanted. We, 
however, adviſe to ſow a piece particularly 
for general culling, excluſive of the main 


crop, for by a daily thinning out the ſuper- 


fluous plants, there is no avoiding treading 
upon, n and looſening the remain- 
ing ones, and the plants thereby become of 
ſtinted growth. n 

Another very common practice is, the mix- 


ing of other crops, ſuch as leek, lettuce, ra- 


diſh, carrot, &c. with the crops in queſtion, 
a practice we declare againſt, as introducing 
confuſion in general, and obſtruction to the 
chief crop, without producing any conſider- 


able advantage; nothing therefore ſhould be 


admitted, except, if thought convenient, a 
thin ſprinkling of coſs lettuce. | 
In fifteen or twenty days after the ſeed is 
ſown, the plants will appear; and in a month 
or ſix weeks after that, they will be three or 


four inches high, and weeds will be numer- 


ons, when they ſhould be cleaned from 
weeds, and thinned to three or four inches 
diſtance. The weeding and thinning ſhould 
be began in due time, before the weeds branch 
and ſpread, which may either be performed 
by hand or ſmall hoeing ; the latter is the 


| molt expeditious method, as one man may do 
as much as three, and is alſo the moſt bene- 
ficial to the plants, for by ſtirring the ground 
about them with the hoe, it will greatly faci- 


litate 
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litate their growth, as will be obvious in a few 
days aſter the operation; a ſmall hoe two 
inches broad is the proper ſize; chuſe dry 
weather, cut up all weeds, and where the 
plants ſtand cloſe, cut them out to two or 


three inches diſtance ;z but if they are not. 


wanted for culling, ule a broader hoe, and 
cut them out to about four inches diſtance 
each way, baving regard to leave the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt promiſing plants. 

In a month after run over them again with 
the hoe, and cut up weeds, and any ſuper— 
fluous plants that eſcaped you the firſt time; 
aſter this they will require no farther culture 
than pulling out ſtraggling weeds. | 

In July the plants will begin to ſwell 
greatly at bottom, and in Auguſt the bulbs 
will be fully grown. 

Towards the middle of Auguſt, therefore, 
examine the crop in general; when the necks 
| ſhrink and fall, and the leaves wither, it 
may be preſumed the bulbs are arrived at ma- 
turity, and are done growing, and ſhould be 
pulled up, cleaned, dried, and houſed for 
uſe : this ſhould be done in dry weather; at 
the ſame time hoe and rake a piece of the 
ground clean, and as you pull the onions, 

| Sar them thereon to dry and harden. Here 
let them lie about a fortnight, turning them 
every day or two, when, if the weather proves 


dry, they will be duly prepared for keeping, 


then take the firſt opportunity to houſe them 
before wet weather prevails. Let the bulbs 
be firſt diveſted of all adhering earth, looſe 

ins, and the groſſeſt parts of the leaves and 
neck, rejecting all infectious and bruiſed 
ones; and carry them into any dry upper 
room out of the damp, ſpreading them on the 
floor not more than a foot thick, but if room 


to lay them thinner, it will be an advantage. 


Being now houſed, the cloſer the room is 
kept the better, obſerving to turn them over 
once in three weeks, and clear out ſuch 
as have any tendency to infection, which 
they would ſoon communicate to others in 


their neighbourhood, and it would become 


eneral. | 
Obſervations.) In the culture of onions it 
often. happens that, through badneſs of ſeed, 
many are diſappointed of a crop, by waiting 
long in expectation of the plants riſing, till 


it has been too late to ſow again. In this caſe” 


recourſe may be had to tranſplantation from 
other gardens, either from a neighbouring one, 
where there are ſuperfluous crops, or may 


| purchaſe a bed, or ſuch part of one as is ne- 


— 


| TIS in the ſpring crop. 
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ceſſary from a market gardener ; this ſhould 
be done in May, or early in June, and if pol- 
ſible in moiſt weather: Las a ſpot of well- 
dunged ground prepared, take/up the plants 
with good roots, and plant them in rows fix 
inches diſtance, and four inches aſunder in 
each row, giving directly a hearty watering. 

Repeat the waterings occaſionally for a 
week or fortnight, and the plants will grow 
freely, and you will not be diſappointed ; 
they will form handſome bulbs. - 

a for pickling are in great requeſt, 
Thoſe proper for that purpoſe ſhould not be 
bigger than common round buttons; to pro- 
cure which in due quantity, ſome ſeed ſhould 
be ſown late in a ſpot of light poor land; 
about the middle of April is the proper time: 
ſow it moderately thick, and the plants need 
not be thinned except they riſe in very thick 
cluſters. They will bulb in June and July, 
and be fit to take up in Auguſt, 

Right pickling onions ſell well in the mar- 
kets; thoſe that are cleaned and trimmed 
ready for the pickling tub fetch from eight to 
twelve ſhillings per buſhel. | 

In the ſpring many of the keeping onions 
will unavoidably grow as they lie in the 
houſe, theſe may be planted out in rows fix 
inches diſtance, and will ſerve to draw up by 
way of eſcallions. | 

Of the Autumn or Michaelmas Crop. 

This crop is generally ſown in Auguſt, 
and the plants ariſe before Michaelmas, ſtand 
the winter, and are intended principally for 
ſpring ſervice, to draw up young for ſallads, 


| &c. and likewiſe, if the Straſburgh or any 


other variety of the Common Onion are ſown, 
they, if permitted to ſtand, will bulb to a to- 
lerable ſize in June, and ſupply the kitchen 
or market as headed onions till thoſe of the 
ſpring crop are bulbed. 

But as the Common Onion is liable to be 
cut off in ſevere winters, it is neceſſary al- 
ways at the ſame time to ſow ſome beds of 
Welch Onions, which bid defiance to the 
molt rigorous froſt. See their Culture. 

We obſerved above, that Auguſt is the ſea- 
ſon for ſowing theſe crops ; it is to be re- 
marked, that in warm rich land, from the 
fifteenth to the twenty - ſiſth, is the proper pe- 
riod; but in cold or poor ground, always ſow 
in the firſt or ſecond week of that month, ob- 
ſerving to ſow them in beds four feet wide, 
with twelve inch alleys between; do not 
ſpare ſeed, and tread and rake it in as di- 


The 
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The plants will appear in a fortnight, and 


with them numerous weeds, to which early 
attention muſt be had to clear them out by 


hand before they begin to ſpread. but the 


Plants of this crop are not now to be thinned. 

In November and December however, if 
they ſtand very thick, ſome of the largeſt may 
be thinned out occaſionally for uſe. | 

Of ſaving Seed of this Species. 

February is the proper time to plant onions 
for ſeed, though this is often done in Octo- 
ber by thoſe that ſave great quantities for fale. 

For this purpoſe make choice of a due 
quantity of the largeſt and handſomeſt bulbs, 
rejecting all blemiſhed ones, and ſuch as have 
already made any effort to grow, and having 
made choice of a ſpot of ground well expoſed 
to the ſun, which being dug, proceed to 
plant the onions ; ſtrain a line, and with a 
hoe or ſpade open three drills, twelve inches 
aſunder, and fix deep, place the bulbs therein 
nine inches diſtance, and rake the earth over 
them ; meaſure off two feet for an alley, and 
plant three more rows as above, and in that 
manner proceed to the end ; the wide ſpaces 
of two feet is by way of alleys to go between 
to hoe and clear off weeds, as well as to ſtake 
and ſupport the ſtalks of the plants when ne- 
ceſſary. | 


In June the flower ſtalks will be ſhot to 


their full height, and the flower heads will 
be formed at top, to ſecure which in erect 
poſition, drive ſome ſtout ſtakes in the ground 
along each row, at two yards diſtance, and 
from ſtake to ſtake faſten double lines of pack- 
thread, and if theſe are tied together in the 
intervals between the ſtems of each plant, it 
will effectually ſecure them. | 

About the Jatter end of Auguſt the ſeed 
will be ripe, which 1s very diſcoverable by the 
capſules opening, and the black colour of the 
ſeed ; cut the heads in a dry day and ſpread 
them upon cloths in the ſun, but remove them 
under cover at night; and in a week or fort- 
night beat or rub out the ſeed ; clean it from 
the rubbiſh, and put it up in bags for uſe. 

. Obſervation. ] Good onion ſeed is a very ma- 
terial article to be attended to: it is to be re- 
marked that this ſeed never germinates freely 


after the firſt year, but notwithſtanding this, 


ſeeds-men are very apt to mix more than half 
old ſeed with their new, to the great lofs and 


diſappointment of many; to try its goodneſs, 


ſome, before they venture their general crop, 
ſo alittle in a pot, and place it in a moderate 
het bed, or near a fire; but the molt expeditious 


„ 
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method is this, tye about a thimble-full of the 
ſeed looſely in a piece of linen rag, and put 
it into a veſſel of boiling water, ſuſpended by 
a thread; in ten or fifteen minutes pull it 
out, and if the ſeeds are good, they will in 
that ſhort ſpace of time be germinated or 
chipped, perhaps a quarter of an inch in 
length. | 

Leek and other feed of ſimilar nature may 
be tried by the ſame experiment, 

Culture of the ſecond Species, Ciboule, or 

Welch Onion. ; 

The Ciboule or Welch Onion is a perennial 
plant ; this never forms any bulb at bottom, 
ſo merits culture only to draw as young green 
onions for ſallads, &c. in ſpring, but on account 
of its ſtrong temperament of taſte, is greatly 
inferior to thoſe of the Common Onion. 
However, as the plants being ſo extremely 
hardy as to ſurvive the ſevereſt winter, that 
although their blades are generally cut off, 
the roots remain ſound, and ſhoot forth with 
great vigour early in ſpring, and furniſh a 
ſeaſonable ſupply till May, when they ge- 
nerally run to ſeed, for which fingular merit 
they demand general attention. 

We noticed above of their being peren- 
nial; they are ſo in root, which encreaſe by 
off · ſets into great cluſters ; but they are not 
to be propagated thereby for. general uſe ; 
their propagation is by feed, the ſame as the 
former ſorts. | | 

Theſe are cultivated principally to ſtand 
the winter for ſpring ſervice, The ſeaſon for 
ſowing them is in Auguſt, See Michaelmas 
Onions. | 

The plants will appear in twelve or fifteen 
days, and toward Michaelmas let them be 
carefully hand-weeded. | 
Wo omen to this ſpecies to loſe their 
tops in November or December, and remain 
diveſted thereof till towards Candlemas, when 
the roots ſhoot forth again; at this period it 
will be good culture to dig the alleys, and 
ſpread about an inch depth of the earth evenly 


over the ſurface of the beds; it will add vi- 


gour to the roots, the plants will riſe ſtrong, 
and all that part within the earth will be 
blanched white, which will be more agree- 
able to the eye, and the whole will be more 
tender and mild to eat, either alone or in 
ſallads. | | 
If the ſowing of a Michaelmas crop has at 
any time been omitted, you may ſow ſome 
ſeed of this ſort toward the end of January; 
the plants will riſe in February, and being 
hardy, 
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hardy, will continue growing, and be fit to 


draw in April. . 
To ſave plenty of ſeed of this ſpecies, it 


is proper to retain ſome plants for ſtools. In 


the end of March put out a parcel of ſtrong 
young plants, nine inches diſtance, which 
will produce feed in Auguſt ; let the roots 
remain, and in the following years will pro- 
duce treble the quantity; but as they encreaſe 
into great bunches, the ſtools ſhould be re- 
moved and ſeparated every third year. 
Culture of the third Species, the Cives. 

This is the ſmalleſt of all the onion kind, 
it riſing but a few inches high ; but its roots 
are perennial, and encreafe conſiderably into 
cluſters, from:which riſe large tuſts of lender 
awl-ſhaped leaves, which are the only part 
uſed, the roots never forming any bulb, at 
leaſt not bigger than ſmall peas. 

This little hardy plant merits a place in 
every garden: its cluſters of leaves riſe carly 
in ſpring, which being of an agreeably mild 
temperature, is very proper as a ſallad ingre- 
dient; and the method of gathering it is to 
cut the leaves off near the ground, and a freſh 
ſupply is ſoon produced from the bottom. 

It is eaſily encreaſed by dividing the roots 
in ſpring, and plant eight or ten together in 
holes ſix inches diſtance, and by autumn they 
will be multiplicd into large bunches. | 

Culture of the fourth Species, Eſcalot, or 

allot. 

This ſpecies of onion is bulbous-rooted, 
which encreaſe greatly by off-ſets, the largeſt 
of which are the proper parts of the plant 
for ule. 1 

The bulbs of this plant are oblong, irre- 
gular, and ſeldom grow large, becauſe they 
generally encreaſe into eluſters, that they can- 
not ſwell like roots that grow ſingly; from 


the root is produced many long, narrow, in- 


firm leaves, coming up in bringe and wither 
in Auguſt, when the roots are full grown. 

The propagation of this plant is by the 
ſmaller roots or off - ſets; theſe may be planted 
in autumn, or early in ſpring; November is 
the proper time for the autumn, and February 
for the ſpring plantation; thoſe of the former 
generally attain the largeſt ſize, particularly 
in light ſoils; they are to be planted in beds 
four feet wide, the off-ſets to be planted 
ſingly in holes fix inches diſtance, and two 
or three deep. 


All the culture the plants require is to be 


ſmall hoed occaſionally, to deſtroy weeds. 


Towards the end of July, or beginning of 


"© EL 


Auguſt, the bulbs will have attained their 
full growth, as will be determined by the wi- 
thering of the leaves; take them up in a dry 
day, and ſpread them in the ſun to harden, 
then clean and bunch the largeſt for uſe, and 
reſerve the ſmaller oft-ſets for propagation. 

ALLIUM-PoRRUM, the Leek, being the 
third and laſt diviſion of the genus AL- 
LIVA. if 

The general characters are the ſame as the 
Allium before deſcribed. 

The ſpecies and varieties are, 

ALLIUM Pog RUM, Porrum. 

The Leek,] Allium with an oblong tuni- 
cated root, plane cauline leaves, flowers ga- 
thered in cloſe heads, and triple-pointed ſta- 
mina. CO 

Varieties.] Broad leaved or London Leek. 
Narrow leaved Lee Striped leaved 
Leek. 

"Theſe plants may be deemed biennial; for 
although the roots often ſurvive after perfect - 
ing ſeeds, yet the plants always attain per- 
fection the ſame year they are ſown, and next 
your they run up to ſtalk, and become unfit 
or ule, 3 ; 

The ſeed-ſtalk of this does not belly like 
that of the onion. 

- The firſt of theſe three varieties is the ſort - 
proper for general culture, which attains a 


* 


large growth, the neck r N a thick ſub- 
Ix 


ſtance, in length from to nine or ten 
inches, dividing upward into many large, 
long, thick leaves, arranging themſelves fan 
faſhion. 

The ſecond ſort runs up with a long thin 
neck, and narrow thin ſtraggling leaves, 
which, being a degenerate variety, do not me- 
rit culture. 

The ſtriped leaved kind is retained for va- 
riety, which may be continued by ſuckers 
ariſing from the old roots. ä 
| Prepagation, Culture, Oc. | 

The Common Leek is raiſed annually from 
ſeed ſown in the ſpring ;z the proper time for 
ſowing the general crop for autumn and win- 
ter ſervice, is the ſame as adviſed for the 
onion, 1. e. from the twentieth of February 
to the end of March ; but for latter crops to 
ſtand for ſpring uſe, may ſow any time in 
April. . | | 

It is a common practice with many, out of 
a falſe notion of making the moſt of their 
ground, to ſow Leeks along with their crops of 
onions, which is what we would not recom- 
mend, having experienced it to be conſider- 

E 2 | ably 
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ably the beſt culture to keep them ſeparate, 
though it is oſten practiſed by the market gar- 
deners, when intending to cul] out the onions 
from time to time for market, ſo that by a 


daily thinning they are often all cleared off 
by the end of July, and thoſe being gone, the 


ſame ground remains occupied by a crop of 


Leeks ;z but this cannot be practiſed to ad- 
vantage in the main crops of onions that are 
to ſtand to grow to full ſize for keeping. 

The beſt culture therefore we would re- 
commend for the general crops of Leeks, is 


to ſow them pretty thick in a ſpot by them- 


ſe , to be afterwards tranſpianted. 

i he ſame ſituation, ſoil, and method of 
ſowing, is to be obſerved as directed for the 
onion. | | | 

In June, July, and Auguſt, the plants will be 
of due ſize for tranſplanting : make choice of 
an open ſpot of the beſt ground, and if dunged 
it will be of much advantage, digging in the 
dung one ſpade deep; then draw a parcel of 
the largeſt Leeks, and trim their tops and 
the extreme parts of their fibres, and proceed 
to plant them by line and dibber in rows, 
which for the early crop ſhould be twelve 
inches diſtance, and eight inches a-part in 
each row, and for latter crops nine inches be- 
tween the rows, and ſix the other way is ſuf- 
ficient, putting them three or four inches 
in the ground, or nearly to the length of 
their necks, and directly let them be wa- 
tered. | 

All the culture they require. is to be kept 
clean from weeds, which may be done with 
the utmoſt facility, by applying a ſharp hoe in 
dry weather. | 

Leeks thus cultivated will be finer than 


thoſe that remain where ſown ; their necks, 


which is the principal eſculent part, will be 
much longer, and. ajl that part within the 
earth will be finely whitened, and rendered 
mild and tender, which is a deſirable pro- 
perty in the Leck. | | 
I he general ſeaſon of Leeks for uſe, is 
from September until May, when they ſhoot 
up their ſtalks for flower and ſeed. 

To fave Leek ſeed, mark a quantity of the 
fineſt plants, and in February tranſplant them 
into a ſheltered ſunny border, under a wall, 
pale, hedge, or reed fence ; this is neceſſary, 
becauſe the feeds ripen late in autumn, and 
unleſs athſted by ſuch ſituation and ſhelter, 
they do not ripen freely in England. 

It would be of particular advantage to plant 
ſome in a row cloſe along under the fence, 
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at ten or twelve inches diſtance in the 
row. 

They will ſhoot up their ſtalks conſider- 
ably in May, and in June will attain two or 
three feet ſtature, when they ſhould be ſup- 
ported, and continued cloſe to the fence, In 
July the flowers will be protruded from their 


ſheath at the ſummit of each ſtalk, and form 


a large globular head or "ggregate 3 and in 
September the ſeeds will begin to ripen, 
When that is effected, cut the heads with 


| part of the ſtalk, tye them in bunches by 


threes, and hang them acroſs lines in a dry 
airy apartment, two or three months, when 
the ſeed will be hardened, and the capſules 


| will readily break by threſhing or rubbing, 


to diſcharge it from the cells, . 
ALOE, the Aloe Africana, or African 


Aloes. 
The number of Aloes is very conſiderable, 


many of them of ſingular beauty and curioſity ; 


they are univerſally perennial, ſucculent, and 


evergreen, chiefly natives of Africa, and con- 


ſequently require ſhelter here in winter, 
though the major part need only 'that of a 
green-houſe. 

Former botaniſts, before Linnzus, having 


conjoined this genera and the Agave or Ame- 


rican Aloe, on account of their conformity 
of habit, are now ranged as diſtin genera, 
principally from this circumſtance, that in the 
former the ſeed-bud or germen is placed with» 
in the corolla ; in the latter, below it. There 
is alſo obvious differences in the growth of 
the plants; in the Agave the centre leaves are 
cloſely infolded, inclofing the flower-ſtem, 
and never flower but once, and that not till 
they have attained a great age, then periſh, 
ſee AG AVE. In the Aloe the leaves are open 
quite to the centre, and the flower-ſtem is 
protruded from one fide thereof, and the 
plants ſurvive and continue flowering an- 
nually, 

.Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Characters] CALIX none. 
one long tubular petal, ſix-parted, and ſpread- 
ing at the brim. STAMINA, fix filaments, 
and ſimple antheræ. PisTILLUM, a germen 
placed within the corolla, a ſingle ltyſe, and 
trifid ſtigma, PerICARPIUM, the germen 


ſucceeds to an oblong capſule of three cells, 


furniſhed with angular ſeeds, 
The ſpecies arc, 95 
ALOE Mitriformes. | 
Mitre ſhaped Aloe. ] Aloe with an erect ſtem, 
elevating, broad, erect, ſpinous edged, con- 
5 verging 


CoROLLA, 


41 0 


verging leaves, and drooping flowers, in a 
nearly cylindrical corymbus. 

*ﬀALOE Arboreſcens. 

Tree, or Sword Aloe.) Aloe with an erect 
ſhrubby ſtem, elevating, long, narrow, re- 
flexed, indented, ſpinous leaves, embracing 
the ſtem with their baſe, and pyramidal ſpike 
of red flowers. 

3ALOE Ferox. 

Ferox, or Fierce-like Alse.] Aloe with a 
ſhrubby ſtem, ſupporting broad, dark green 
leaves, embracing it with their baſe, and 
having every fide armed with robuſt ſpines, 

ALOE Plicatilis. 

Plaited, or Fan Aloe. ] Aloe with a ſhrubby 
ſtem, ſupporting heads of long, compreſſed, 
ſword-ſhaped, unarmed leaves, ſtanding two 
ways, with the edges lapping over one an- 
other, and looſe ſpikes of reddiſh flowers, 

5ALoE Vera. 

True Succotorine Aloe. ] Aloe with an ereCt 
ſtem, long, narrow, ſpinous edged, ſucculent 


leaves, collected into diverging heads, and a 


long ſpike of red flowers. 

*ALog Diflicha. 

Horizontal, or Soap Alve.) Aloe with a 
ſhort ſtalk, broad, ſpotted, ſpinous edged 
leaves, ſpreading horizontally every way, em- 
bracing the ſtem with their baſe, and red 
flowers in umbels. 

Al OE Variegata. N 

Variegated, or Partridge-breaſt Alze.) Dwarf 
Aloe with triangular, ſhort, thick, variegated, 
white and green, ſlightly- ſawed leaves, turn- 
ing back at the ends, and ranged three ways ; 
and flowers in looſe cluſters. 

*ALos Linguiforme. | 

Tongue-ſhaped Aloe.) Dwarf Aloe with ſhort 


 tongue-ſhaped, cloſe growing, lightly ſpotted 


leaves, and drooping flowers. 

Varieties.] Tongue Aloe with longer and 
deeply ſpotted leaves. — Tongue Aloe with 
broad, faintly ſpotted leaves, ranged cloſely 
together. | 
Aro Verrucoſa. | 

Warted Tongue Aloe.) Dwarf Aloe with 
long tongue-ſhaped leaves, concave above, 


and carinated below, ranged two ways, cloſe- 


ly warted or ſtudded with white tubercles, 
and drooping red flowers. : 
Varieties. ] Warted keel-ſhaped Aloe, hav- 
ing broad, thick, keel-ſhaped leaves, and 
ſpread every way.—Warted coral Aloe, hav- 
ing broad, ſhort, thick leaves, ſtanding two 


ways, and coral coloured flower-ſtalks. 


PALOE Margaritifera. 


Pearl Aloe.) Dwarf Aloe with cluſtered, 
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thick, ſhort, triangular-pointed leaves, the 
points long and turn up, cloſely covered with 
pearly tubercles, and flowers having two 
lips, the upper one erect, the under one 
ſpreading. ; 

Varieties.) Smaller Pearl Aloe, having 
very ſhort leaves. —Leaſt Pearl Aloe, having 
extremely ſhort thick leaves. 

"ALOE Arachnoides. 

C:ibweb Aloe.) Dwarf Aloe with flat grow- 
ing, ſhort, plane, fleſhy, triangular-pointed 
leaves, the edges cloſely ſet with numerous 
hair-like ſpines. 

Variety.) Cobweb Aloe, with cylindrical, 
baſed, triangular-pointed leaves. 

"ALOE Retuſa, 

Retuſe-leaved or Cuſhion Aloe.] Dwarf Aloe 
with ſhort, thick, ſwelling leaves, having 
triangular, compreſſed ends; and trigonous 


flowers, having two lips, the under one rolled 
back. 

'3ALoE Humilis. | 

Humble, or Hedge-hog Alze.) Aloe with 
ſhort, ere, broad-baſed, taper leaves, tri- 
angular at the ends, and both ſurfaces cloſely 
ſet with ſpines. 

ALOE Spiralis. 8 

Spiral ubright Aloc.] Aloe with a ſhort 
ſtem, oloſely ſet round with oval, ſharp- 
pointed, imbricated leaves; and oval crenated 
flowers, without foot-ſtalks. 

Varieties.) Pentangular Upright Spiral 
Aloe, having the leaves ranged five ways.— 
Triangular Upright Spiral Aloe, having tri- 
angular leaves, and theſe ſtanding three ways, 
like a triangle, 

ALOE Uvaria. | 

Flag-leaved, or Iris Uvaria Ale.) Aloe with 
very long, narrow, triangular leayes from the 
root; and a cluſtered ſpike of cloſe-ſitting, 
reflexed, imbricated, yellow flowers, 

All theſe plants obtain different ſtatures, 
from three inches to three yards, and are of 
various ſingular growths, producing leaves of 
many different ſizes, ſhapes, and determina» + 
tions. Some riſe with erect ſtems, ſupport- 
ing leaves two or three feet in length at top ; 
others are compoſed entirely of dwarf leaves, 
ſtanding in a cluſter on the crown of the 
root, of which, ſome grow flat to the earth, 
others grow erect, ſome ſpread every way, 
others range in two, three, and five different 
directions, and various other poſitions, that 
in the whole they afford a great ſource of va- 
riety. | 
- The roots of all the ſorts are fibrous and 
perennial, 


The 
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The firſt ſix ſpecies riſe with an erect | 


ſtem, elevating the leaves; the others are 
chiefly of low dwarfiſh growth, with the 


leaves riſing immediately from the root. 


The ftalks and leaves are alſo perennial, 
at leaſt the ſame leaves are of ſeveral years 


duration, and continue encreaſing in ſize, at- 


taining, in different ſpecies, from three inches 
to three feet in length, and from one to fix 
inches broad at the baſe, and end in a point, 
and thoſe of all the ſorts are thick, ſucculent, 
and of fleſhy ſubſtance, The flower-ſtems 
in all the forts riſe among the leaves, and 
attain from eighteen inches to three feet in 
height, the flowers ſtanding in a ſpike at the 
top, each flower formed of one tubular petal, 
the colour chiefly red, and ſome are of a 
white and greeniſh hue, appearing at different 
times, but moſtly in autumn. 

All the forts flower annually in their native 
ſoil, and moſt of them do the ſame here, eſ- 
pecially if they are wintered in a ſtove. 

The Mitre Aloe is fo termed from the 
figure of its leaves; the ſtem is erect, and by 
degrees attain four or five feet ſtature, ſur- 
rounded by broad, erect, dark green leaves, 
eighteen inches long ; thoſe at top form a 
head, and converge towards their extremity 
in form of a mitre. 1 

The Aloe Arboreſcens, Alb Ferox, and Aloe 
Plicatilis, riſe each with a ſtrong naked 
ſtem, which, in many years growth, attains 
eight or ten feet in height, and ſupports the 
leaves at top, which attain two feet or more 
in length. 

The Succotorine Alae advances with an erect 
ſtem, gradually riſing three or four feet high, 
ſupporting the leaves in heads at top, grow 
two feet long, and diverge every way. 

The Sap Aloe riſes with a ſhort ſtem, 
eighteen inches or two feet high, adorned on 
every {ide with horizontal leaves, of a dark 
green colour, ſpotted with white, ſomewhat 
reſembling the colour of ſoft ſoap, whence 
the plant derives the name. 

The Ale Variegata, Aloe Linguiforme, Aloe 
Verruceſa, and Aloe Margaritifera, are plants 
of humble growth, have no ſtalk, the leaves 
ſtanding in a cluſter on the crown of the root, 


and growing from fix to twelve inches high. 


The Cobweb Alte riſes but a few inches high, 
the leaves ſit cloſe to the earth. 

The Arachnoides and Aloe Humilis rarely 
riſe more than five or fix inches high; the 
leaves ſtand in a cluſter on the head of the 
root, and grow nearly erect. | 
The Aloe Spit alis rifes ten or twelve inches 
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high, having a ſhort erect ſtem, cloſely ſet 
with ſhort thick leaves on every fide, from 
bottom to top, placed one above another. 

The Alze Uvaria hath great ſingularity ; 
the leaves riſe in a great cluſter from the 
crown of the root, very narrow, erect, and 
three or four feet long; the flower-ſlalk riſes 
in the centre a yard or more in height, ſup- 
porting a vaſt cluſtered ſpike of yellow 
flowers. 

This is the hardieſt of all the ſpecies, as. 
it will ſometimes ſucceed in a warm border. 
Culture, Propagation, &c. 

All theſe plants are natives of Africa, and 
other warm countries, and in this climate re- 
quire the ſhelter of a green-houſe, from the 
end of September until the beginning of June, 
ſo muſt always be retained in pots. It is how- 
ever to be remarked, that although theſe 
plants may be wintered very well in a green- 
houſe, yet if they are indulged with the tem- 
perature of the ſtove during that ſeaſon, they 
more certainly produce flowers annually. 

With reſpect to the general culture of all 
theſe plants, they may be placed in the full 
air from the beginning of June until the 
middle of September; but obſerving, if im- 
moderate rains prevail, they ſhould have oc- 
caſional ſhelter, otherwiſe, they being very 
ſucculent, it would rot them. In ſummer, 
when the weather is hot and dry, they will 
need moderate watering twice a week, but in 
winter, in a green-houſe, once in two or 
three weeks is ſufficient, 

The plants in general ſhould be ſhifted in- 
to freſh earth every year or two, and they 
will occaſionally require larger pots, either 
of which operations may be performed any 
time in ſummer. See SHIFTING PLANTS. 

When any of the leaves are decayed, bro- 
ken, or bruiſed, they ſhould be cut off cloſe. 

The propagation of the greater part of theſe 
plants is effected by the off-ſets or ſuckers, 
which moſt of the ſorts yield abundantly; and 
thoſe that furniſh none may be encreafed by 
cutting off their leaves, which, with the aid 
of a hot-bed, emit roots freely, | 
Ide time of year for either of the above 
methods of propagation, is from the middle 
of June until the end of July. 

The method is as follows. | 

In the firſt place prepare a compoſt of 
light ſandy loam from a paſture, uſing the top 
ſpit, and almoſt an equal portion of ſea ſand ;- 
or in default of which, road ſoil; and if theſe 
are previouſly mixed and expoſed in the full 
air aud fun ſeveral months, it will be an ad- 

| | vantage ; 
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vantage: then, at the ſeaſon above-mentioned, 
flip off the ſuckers from the parent plant, and 
obſerve if their baſes are very moilt ; Jay them 


in a dry ſhady place three or four days, till 


they become dry and firm; this done, get the 
pots, which ſhould be forty-eights, or ſixty- 
twos for the ſmall ſorts, and fill them with 
the compoſt ; plant one ſucker in each pot, 
and directly give water, and place the pots in 
a green-houle, or in a common frame, to be 
ſcreened occaſionally from the ſun and violent 
rains, and in three or four weeks they will be 
firmly rooted ; and may then be fully expoſed, 
but defending them however from exceſſive 
wet, which is apt to rot theſe ſucculent 
plants. | 3h 

The propagation by leaves is neceſſary for 
ſuch that afford no ſuckers. In June cut off 
ſome freſh under-leaves, and lay them on a 
ſhelf a few days, till their ſucculent baſes are 
healed over, then plant them in ſmall pots as 
above, and plunge them in a hot-bed, giving 
occaſional ſhade, water, and freſh air. 

The Aloe Uvaria, producing plenty of ſeeds, 
it may be propagated thereby at pleaſure, 
which may be ſown in autumn in pots, and 
ſheltered occaſionally in a frame till ſpring, 
when the plants will appear; and in July 
plant them ſingly in pots, to be moved to 
ſhelter. in winter; for although the plants, 
when they have obtained a year's growth, 
will ſucceed in a warm border, it 1s never- 
theleſs proper to retain ſome in pots, to be 
protected from froſt, * 

The following are alſo of this genus. 

"ALOE Barbadenſis. | | 

Barbadoes, or Hepatic Alze.) Aloe with 
broad, thick, ere, ſubulate, indented, ſea- 
green leaves, and a looſe ſpike of hanging 
yellow flowers. | 

*ALOE Glauca. | 
Glaucous, or Sea-green Ale.) Aloe with a 
ſhort ſtalk, the leaves embrace it, and ſtand 
two ways. 

Variety.) Short, ſpreading leaved, glau- 
cous Aloe. 8 | 

The firſt ſort requires the conſtant ſhelter 
of a ſtove in winter. 

The ſubſtance known among druggiſts by 


the name of Aloes, is the inſpiflated juice of 
the Aloe Vera and Barbadenſis; the fineſt is 


that of the Succotorine Aloe, and is greatly 
uſed in medicine ; that of the other is com- 


monly called Hepatic Ales, and is uſed chiefly 
for horfes. ; 


The above juice is drawn from the plants 


ALT 


| by expreſſion or inciſion ; that of the Succo- 


torine Aloe is yellow, bitter, and ſmells like 
myrrh. : 

ALTILEA. Marſh-Mallow. : 

The plants are herbaceous perennials, of 
hardy growth, obtaining an annual ſtature of 
four or five feet, adorned on every fide with 
large, roundiſh, velvety leaves, and mallow- 
like flowers. 

Claſs and order, Monadelphia Polyandria, 
many ſtamina united in one body. 

Charatters ] CALIx, two monophyllous 
cups, the outer one nine, and the inner five- 
parted at the brims. CoRoLLA, five heart- 
ſhaped petals expanding above. STAMINA, 


numerous filaments united in a pillar. Pis- 


TILLUM, an orbicular germen, many pointed 
ſtyle, and many ſtigma. PERICARPIUN, 
the calix becomes a round depreſſed capſule of 
many cells, containing kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. - 

The ſpecies are, | 

'ALTHAA Officinalis, | 

Common officinal Marſh- Mallow.] Althza 
with angulated, pointed, and ſharply indented 
downy leaves. ; 

Varieties.) Common Marſh-Mallow with 
roundiſh angulated leaves. Common Marſh- 
Mallow with deeply ſinuated leaves. 

ALTHAA Cannabina. 

Hemp- leaved Hungarian Marſb. Malloto.] 
Althza with the lower leaves palmated, thoſe 
above more deeply fingered. | 

The firſt ſpecies and varieties ſucceed in 
any common ſoil and cxpoſure ; the ſecond 


requires a dry foil. 


The roots of all the ſorts are fibrous and 
perennial, from which are produced ſtrong, 
erect, tall growing ſtems, which, in the com- 
mon ſorts, are herbaceous and annual; in the 
ſecond ſomewhat woody, and of two or three 
years duration, 

The ſtems of each ſort riſe four or five feet 
high, emitting fide branches, adorned with 
ſimple leaves, in alternate arrangement, 
which, in the common forts, are velvety ; in 
the other a little hairy, and from the angles 
of the branches and leaves proceed the flowers, 


| which are reddiſh, compoſed each of five pe- 


tals, ſhaped like thoſe of the Common Mal- 
low, but ſmaller, appearing in June and 
July, and ſeeds ripen in autumn, 

All the varieties of the firſt grow wild in 


marſhy places in many parts of Britain ; the 
ſecond in Hungary. 


The Common Marſh-Mallows are eſteemed 
principally as medical plants, but are alſo Get 
mitte 
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ſpikes. 


flowers diſpoſed in cluſters. 
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mitted in gardens by way of variety; the ſe- 


cond ſort is allo retained in the gardens of the 


curious. 
| Culture. | 

All the ſorts may be propagated plentifully 
by feed ſown in the ſpring, and the common 
forts alſo by parting the roots at that ſeaſon, 
or rather in autumn, when the ſtems decay, 
obſerving, if they are to be cultivated for me- 
dical uſes, to plant them in beds fifreen or 
eighteen inches diſtance. | | 

ALY>SSUM, Ay/on, or Mad wort. 

This genus retains many ſpecies, moſt of 
which may be deemed ſhrubby, herbaceous 
perennials, of the ornamental flowery kind, 
which attain from one to two feet itature, | 
adorned with hoary leaves, and flowers in 
cluſters at the ends of all the branches. 

Claſs and order, Tetradynamia Siliculoſa. 

Charatters.) CAlLIxX is four-leaved, and 
deciduous. , COROLLA, four petals diſpoſed 
like a crols. STAMINA, two ſhort and four 


long filaments, having broad antherz. P1s-, 


TILLUM, an oval germen, fingle ſtyle, and 
blunt ſtigma. PERICARIUM, a round com- 
preſſed pod, containing flat feeds. 
There are many ſpecies, thoſe of moſt 
note are, 

FALYS8UM Saxatile, 


| 
Common yellow Rack Alyſſon.] Alyſſum with 


a ſhrubby branching ſtalk, ſpear-ſhaped, en- 
tire, waved, ſoft leaves; and yellow flowers 
in panicles. | 

*ALYsSUM Halimifolium. . h 

Sea Purſlane-leaved Ahſſon.] Alyſſum with 
ſhrubby trailing ſtalks, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, 
pointed, entire leaves; and white flowers in 
cluſters, | 

*ALYSSUM Montanum. 
Mountain dark yellow Alyſſon. ] AlyTum with 
ſhrubby trailing ſtalks, and diffuſed branches, 
8 obtuſe, hoary leaves; and dark 
yellow flowers in cluſters. ib 

*ALYSSUM Deltoideum. © 

' Deltaid-leaved Aen.] Alyſſum with. 
ſhrubby trailing ſtalks, lanceolate - deltoid 
leaves; and violet coloured flowers in looſe 


5ALYS8UM Spineſum. | 
Prickly Ahn. ] Alyſſum with erect 
branches, armed with ſpines; and white 


*ALYSSUM Incanum. | 

Hoary erect Alyſon.) Alyſſum with erect : 
ſtalks, ſpear-ſhaped, hoary, entire leaves; and 

White flowers in a corymbus. 14 


ALY 


7 ALYsSSUM Crelicum. 

Cretan yellow Alyſon.) Alyſſum with an 
erect herbaceous ſtalk; hoary, ſpear-ſhaped, 
entire leaves, and ſwollen ſeed pods ; bright 
yellow flowers in cluſters, 

All theſe ſpecies are natives of France, 


Spain, Portugal, &c. but ſucceed here in 


any common ſoil of a garden, where moiſture 
is not copious. 

They have ſomewhat ſhrubby ſucculent 
ſtalks and branches, growing from one to two 
feet high, which, in the firit fix ſpecies, be- 
come woody and abiding z in the other, they 
being more herbaceous and ſucculent, ſeldom 
continue above two or three years: all the 
ſorts are adorned with hoary leaves, and 
flowers produced in cluſters at the end of all 
the ſhoots; each flower 1s compoſed of four 
croſs-ſhaped petals, which, though ſmall, be- 
ing numerous on each plant, are very con- 
ſpicuous, appearing at different times in ſum- 
mer, and ſucceeded by ripe. ſeed in au- 
tumn. | 2 5 
The Common yellow Alyſſon produces erect 
ſtalks a foot high, dividing into many low 
ſpreading branches, each of which is termi- 
nated by looſe ſpikes of flowers in May, and 
continue a month. ; 

The Alyſum Halimifolium, Montanum, and 
Deltoideum, ſpread their branches each way 
upon the ſurface of the earth, having every 


ſhoot terminated by the flowers, which, in 


the former, continue five or fix months. 

The Alyſum Spinoſum, Incanum, and Cre» 
ticum, are of erect growth, the two former 
attaining two feet ſtature, the Jatter about 
eighteen inches, branching out upward, adorn- 
ed with cluſters of flowers, proceeding from 
the extremity of each branch, appearing in 
June, July, and Auguſt. | 


Culture, Propagation, Sc. © 


As all theſe plants in their native climate 


prevail chiefly in rocky, dry, gravelly, and 


rubbiſhy places, the ſame ſhould be imitated 
here in their' culture ; let them therefore oc- 
cupy places in dry warm borders, &c. be- 
it in rich moiſt foils they become very 
ſucculent, and the froſt affects them in 
winter. - | 

All the ſpecies may be propagated by ſeed, 
and moſt of them alſo by {lips and cuttings of 


their ſhoots, - 


The ſeed ſhould be ſown in April, in a bed 
of dry light earth, and the plants will be 
ready for tranſplantation early in autumn. 
The propagation by cuttings, &c. may rh w 

| | ecte 
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AMA 
fected in April, May, and June, in a ſhady 


border, aſſiſted by occaſional waterings. | 


AMARANTHUS, Flower-Gentle, 
Love-lies-bleeding, Prince's-Feather, &c. 

The number of Amaranthus is very great ; 
they are univerſally herbaceous and annual, 
ſome of which are curious ornamental plants, 
of ſingular beauty and elegance, attaining in 


ſtature from three to ſeyen feet ; fome grow 


pyramidally, others branch out tree-faſhion, 
&C. "Np 
Claſs and order, Monoecia Pentandria. 
Chara&ers.] CALIX, three or five co- 
loured permanent leaves. CoroLLA none, 
the leaves of the calix ſupply its place, and 
the flowers are monoecious. STAMINA, five 
filaments in each male flower. PIisTILLUu, 
in each female flower an oval germen, three 


ſtyles, and three ſimple ſtigma. PERICAR- 


PIUM, an oval capſule of one cell and one ſeed. 
The ſpecies that demand attention are, 
"AMARANTHUS Tricolor. ö 
The Tricolor, or Three- coloured Amaranthus.] 
Amaranthus with an erect ſtem; oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped, three - coloured leaves; and roundiſh 
heads of flowers embracing the ſtem. 
*AMARANTHUsS Melancholicus. 
Bicolor, or Tiuo- coloured Amaranthus.] Ama- 


ranthus with an erect ſtalk; ſpear-ſhaped, 


pointed, two- coloured leaves; and flowers col- 
lected in a roundiſh head, ſitting cloſe to the 
ſtem. 

3AMARANTHUS Maximus, 

Tree Amaranthus.] Amaranthus with an 


erect tree-like ſtem, branching horizontally, 


and large, hanging almoſt cylindrical ſpikes. 

*AMARANTHUS Caudatus. 

Trailing ſpiked Amaranthus, or Loves-lies- 
bleeding.) Amaranthus with an erect ſtem, 
branching horizontally, and very long, hang- 
ing, and trailing cylindrical ſpikes, 

5AMARANTHUS Sanguineus. ; 

Bloody - leaved Amaranthus.) Amaranthus 


with ereCt ſtalks and branches, oblong oval 


leaves, compound erect ſpikes, and the late- 
ral ones ſpreading. 3 

*AMARANTHUS Hypocondriacus. 

Dark purple Amaranthus, or Prince's Fea- 
ther.) Amaranthus with erect ſtalks and 
branches; oval pointed leaves, and cluſter- 
ed erect ſpikes. TY: 

The firſt five ſpecies are tender exotic an- 
nuals, that require to be raiſed in a hot-bed, 
and the ſixth is an annual of hardy growth. 
See their Culture. 


Theſe plants riſe with erect ſtems, from 


two to ſeven feet high, riſing annually iu the 
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| ſpring from ſeed; attain their full height, 


flowering ſtate, and general perfection, in 
July ; continue in beauty three months, per- 
fect ſeeds in September and October, and in 
November the whole individual periſhes. 
The flowers of all the ſpecies are devoid 
of petals or flower-leaves ; the leaves of the 
calix or cup, which are of a purple colour, 
and permanent, ſupply their place. 

The Amaranthus Tricolor and Bicolor grow 
ſour, five, or fix feet high, and aſſume a 
beautiful pyramidal growth, adorned with 
large and elegantly variegated leaves, which, 
in the former ſort, are green, yellow, and 
bright red; in the latter, a dark purple, and 
deep crimſon, very conſpicuous, and appear 
with great luſtre, and are the principal orna- 
ment of the plants. 

The flowers of both theſe ſpecies fit cloſe 


| to the ſtalks in ſmall round heads, and make 


no appearance, 

The Tree Amaranthus is an annual of ſtately 
growth, and grand appearance; it riſes with 
an ereCt ſubſtantial ſtem, ſeven feet high, at 
every ten or twelve inches ſending forth 
many horizontal branches, ornamented with 
luxuriant, rough, green leaves; and large, 
long, roundiſh, purpie flower- ſpikes, proceed- 
ing from the extremity of every ſhoot, and 
hanging looſely downward. | 

The Amaranthus Caudatus obtains three or 
four feet ſtature, branching out every way 
horizontally, adorned with large pale green 
leaves, and very long, pendulaus, purple 
ſpikes, at the joints and ends of all the 
branches and ſhoots, ſome in cluſters, others 
advance ſingly a yard in length, hanging down 
like a tail, and often trail on. the ground, 
hence the plant obtained the old name, 
Love-lies-bleeding. | 

The Bloody Amaranthus riſes a yard high, 
the ſtem and branches ereCt, terminated by 
large cluſters of ſhort croſs-placed ſpikes, with 
an upright ſpike terminating each cluſter ; and 
the whole plant is of a blood-purple colour. 

The Amaranthus Hypochindriacus grows 
three feet high, dividing into many erect 
branches, adorned below with dark liver- 
coloured leaves, and terminated by large 
cluſtered, erect, purple ſpikes ; this, being an 
old reſident in almoſt every garden we admit 
it in the collection for variety: it is ſo hardy, 
that from the ſcattered or ſelf-fown ſeeds 
many plants continue riſing annually. 

| Uſe in Gardens, &c. 

The firſt ſour ſpecies, when raiſed in their 

ultimate perfection, arc great ornaments to 


the 
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the pleaſure garden, and the Tricolor and Bi- | 


color are the greateſt beauties of the annual 
tribe. Theſe two ſpecies are always culti- 
vated in pots, and diſpoſed with cock's- 
combs, &c. to adorn court-yards, and other 
conſpicuous compartments contiguous to the 


main habitation, grand walks, lawns, and or- 


namental garden buildings. The other four 
ſorts are choice furniture for large open bor- 
ders, and other compartments that verge prin- 
Cipal walks, and home lawns, & c. 

| | Propagation. 

The propagation of all the ſpecies is by 
ſeed annually in the ſpring, aſſiſted by arti- 


ſicial heat. 


The two firſt ſorts particularly require the 
aid of different hot- beds, and conſtant ſhelter 
of frames and glaſſes, until the latter end of 
June, erat the plants cannot be ob- 
tained of due ſtature, which, if leſs than three 
or four feet, they make no figure. 

The general ſeaſon for ſowing theſe two 


ſpecies is March, but to obtain them in wy 


rfection, and forward enough to perfe 
Feeds, it is adviſeable to ſow them in the firſt 
or ſecond week in that month. 

To raiſe theſe two curious annuals in their 
fulleſt luſtre, it is neceſſary to be furniſhed 
with new hot dung, ſufficient for two or three 
different hot-beds, together with as many 
different ſized garden frames and glaſs lights. 
See ANNUAL PLAN TS. The firſt of theſe 
hot-beds ſhould be made for a one-light 
frame, and covered with light rich earth, four 
inches deep, in which ſow the ſeed, ſee Ax- 
NUAL PLANTS, and raife the plants an inch 
or two high, admitting air in the day, and 
cover the glaſs at night with a garden- mat; 
then, when the plants have obtained the 
above ſize, prepare a ſecond hot-bed, and 
prick the plants therein four inches diſtance ; 
| wg moderate waterings, and occaſional ſhade 


rom the ſun, till they have taken root, and 


admit freſh air daily by raiſing one end of the 
light, and continue the night-covering, and 
when the plants have grown here a month, 
they will meet and require more room, when 
a third and final hot-bed, of larger dimen- 
ſions, ſhou!d be made; place a frame there- 
on, and lay in four or five inches thickneſs 
of earth; then take up the plants with balls 
of earth about their roots, and plant each in 
a twenty-four ſized pot; give water, and 
plunge the pots immediately in the earth of 
the bed, managing as above ; obſerving, that 
according as the plants reach the glaſſes, the 
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frame muſt be as often raiſed or deepened, 
ſee ANNUAL PLANTS, continuing the lights 
always on, and tilt them at one end daily 
to admit air, giving water every day or two, 
and by the end of June the plants will have 
nearly attained their full ſtature, and the wea- 


ther will be ſettled, when they ſhould be 


brought forth and placed where they are to re- 
main, obſerving to ſupport each with a hand- 
ſome ſtrait ſtake. 

The plants are to be continued in the pots, 
and their principal culture, aſter being placed 
abroad, is to ſupply them duly with water, 
which they will need every day in dry hot 
weather. N 

For more particulars on their culture, ſee 
ANNUAL PLANTS. 

To obtain good ſeed of theſe two ſorts, 
place ſome plants in a deep frame in Septem- 
ber, to have occaſional ſhelter of the glaſſes 
from wet and cold. 

The propagation of the third, fourth, and 
fifth ſorts, is alſo to be effected by the aid of 


artificial heat; the time to ſow them is to- 


wards the latter end of March, or beginning 
of April. I heſe three forts however, being 
hardier, do not require the aid of but one or 
two moderate hot beds; that is, to be fown 
and raiſed in one till they are two or three 
inches high, then tranſplanted into a new 


one, which will forward them greatly, and 


in which to remain until the beginning of 
June, then taken up with balls of earth to 
their roots, and planied where it is deſigned 
they ſhall remain to flower. Some may be 
— in pots, but the principal part in the 


rder, &c. giving water directly, and repeat 


it occaſionally for a week, till they have taken 
root. | X 


The Gxth ſort will rife freely in the com- 


mon ground; but to obtain it in more earl 
and greater perfection, manage it as the laſt 
three ſorts. 

The ſeed of the laſt four ſorts ripen towards 


the latter end of September, when ſome of the 
largeſt ſpikes ſhould be gathered and ſpread 


in the ſun, in a dry airy reom, for a fort- 
night. | 
AMARANTHUS, the Cock's-Comb. See 
CeLo8a. | 
AMARANTHUS, the Globe. See Gom- 
PHRENA, | 
AMARYLLIS, Lily-Daffodil. | 
The plants ate of the bulbous rooted tribe, 
and produce large liliaceous-like flowers, of 
extreme beauty and elegance. 
| Claſs 
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Claſs and order, Hexandria NMonogynia. 

Characters.) CALIx, a ſpatha or ſheath. 
CorRoLLtA, fix oblong ſpear- ſhaped petals. 
STAMINA, fix filaments, with incumbent an- 
there. P1s8TILLUM, a round germen, ſingle 
ſtyle, having a trigonous ſtigma, PERICAR- 
PIUM, an oval capſule of three cells, encloſ- 
ing round feeds, _. 

The ſpecies of note are, 

AMARYLLIS Lutea. . 

Yellmo Autumnal Amaryllis.] Amaryllis with 
one equal flower from each ſheath, having 
declinated ſtamina. 

*AMARYLLts Atamuſco. 

Atamuſco Amaryllis.} Amaryllis with one 
equal flower, and declinated ityle, | 

3 AMARYLLIS Searmenſis. 

Guernſey Amaryllis, cr Lily.) Amaryllis 
with many flowers in each ſcabbard, having 
revolute petals, and ere ſtamina and ſtyle. 

*AMARYLLIS Regina. 

Beila-donna Amaryilis, or Lily} Amaryllis 
with many bel!-ſhaped equal flowers in each 
ſheath, and drooping ſtamina and ſtyle. 

5AMARYLLIS Bella-donna. 

Mexican Bella-dmna Amaryllis.) Amaryllis 
with two or three bell-ſhaped equal flowers 


from each ſcabbard, and declinated ſtamina 


and ſtyle. | | 

- *AMARYLLIS Zeylanica. 

Ceylon Amaryllis:) Amaryllis with a taper 

two-edged ſtem, man dell Maped equal 

flowers in each ſcabbard. | 
"AMARYLLIS Formoſiffima. 

Mot handſome Amaryllis, or Jacobean Lily.] 

Amaryllis with one large, irregular, nodding 


flower, and the ſtamina and ſtyle drooping. 


8AMARYLLIS Orientalis. 


Oriental Amaryllis, or Brunſfwigia.) Ama- 


ryllis with numerous irregular flowers in 
each ſheath, and tongue-ſhaped leaves. 

All theſe plants produce very pretty flowers; 
ſome are of ſingular beauty, and merit places 


in every curious garden, where there are 


conveniences for their culture. The two 
firſt are N the third and fourth require 
ſhelter from froſt; the other four need the 
aid of a ſtove. ö 
General Deſcription. 
| The roots are univerſally bulbous, moſtly 
__ large, and commonly oblong. | 
he flower-ſtenr riſes: Reagan from the 
root, in, moſt ſorts naked and unattended' by 
leaves; and attain different heights, from 
three inches to two feet, and at the termina - 
tion or ſummit of each ſtem, is produced the 
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fower-bud, which is a ſheath or ſcabbard, 
that burſts and protrudes the flower or flowers, 
which are large, and compoſed each of ſix 
oblong petals, of the liliaceous form, ap- 
pearing chiefly in autumn, and when they 
fade the leaves come up, which are generally 
long and narrow, ſome large and flaggy, and 
which, together with the main bulbs and oft- 
ſets, continue growing until May or June, 
when the leaves decay, and is the time to re- 
move or tranſplant the roots, and ſeparate the 
off-ſets for propagation. 

The Yellow Autumnal Amaryllis attains but 
three or four inches in height, ſeveral ſtems riſ- 
ing in ſucceſhon,. each fupporting one large 
yellow flower, in September and October. 

The Amaryllis Aramaſco fends up one ſtem, 
ſix inches high, elevating one large beautiful 
flower, carnation-coloured, changing almoſt 
white, appearing in ſummer or autumn, 

The Guernſey Amaryllis is one of the fineft 
flowers that can be feen. The ftem riſes a 
foot and half high, terminated by an oblong 
ſcabbard, from which burſts forth the cluſter 
of flowers; the colour a bright ſhining red, 
ſpangled with golden ſpecks, and a deep red 
vein running along the middle of all the 
petals. It flowers in October, and continues 
a month in full luſtre. | 

The Amaryllis Regina ſends up an eredt 
firm ſtem, two feet in height, ſupporting an 
umbel of ſix or eight very large reddiſh 
purple flowers, in' October. . | 

The Mexican Amaryllis riſes a ſoot high, 
crowned by two, three, or four large flame- 
coloured flowers, in March or April. 

The Ceylon Amaryllis demands eſteem both 
for its beauty and delightful fragrance. The 
ſtem attains two feet in height, ſurmounted 
by fix or eight ſnowy white flowers, having all 
the petals beautifully ſtreaked with lines of 
oe | 

he Jacobæan Amaryllis is a flower of ſupe- 
rior beauty, and ſingularity of form. The 
flower-ſtalk obtains fifteen inches ſtature, 
crowned by the flower, there being only one, 
which is very large; the colour a beautiful 
ſcarlet, with crimſon filaments, and yellow 
antherz ; the petals are irregular, and their 
determination'is curious, three of which droop, 
two ſtand horizontally, and one erect ; the 
whole nods on one fide of the ſtalk. The 
plant flowers in ſpring, autumn, or winter ; 
and it is peculiar to the ſpecies, that after hav- 
ing ſent up a flower- ſtem on one ſide of the 
bulb, it frequently ſends vp one or two 

F2 | more, 
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more, in ſucceſſive order, from the other | 
ſides. 


The Oriental Amaryllis ſends up a robuſt 
ſtem a foot high, terminated by a large ſwell- 
ing ſcabbard, which protrudes a conſiderable 
ſpherical cluſter of fine red flowers, each of 
which have five of its petals turned inward, 
and the ſixth ſtands outward. It flowers late 
in autumn. | 

Culture, Propagation, &c. 

The bulbs of all theſe plants may be pur- 
chaſed at moſt of the nurſeries, and planted 
in Auguſt and September. 

'The two firſt forts may be planted in any 
dry warm border, eſpecially the firſt, where 


they will flower annually; the other being 


ſomewhat impatient of ſevere froſt, it is alſo 
neceſſary to plant ſome in pots, to have occa- 
ſional ſhelter in winter. 

The Guernſey Lily requires protection from 


exceſhve wet and froſt, ſo ſhould be planted 


in pots to be moved to occaſional ſhelter dur- 
ing their bloom, and ſrom the rigour of 
winter. 

Great numbers of theſe bulbs are imported 
hither annually from the Iſle of Guernſey, 


for ſale; they generally arrive in July, which 
if procured and planted before the middle of 


Auguſt, ſome of the large roots will probably 
flower the following October. The proper 
ſized pots wherein to plant theſe bulbs are 


twenty -fours, which fill with rich, light, ſandy 
earth, plant one root in each pot three inches 


deep, and place the pots where they may be 
ſcreened from the mid-day ſun during the hot 
weather, giving occaſional moderate water- 
ings, .and about the middle of September, 
when the flower-bud will begin to make its 
appearance, remove them to the full ſun, to 
remain. till their flowers begin to expand, 
then place them to have occaſional protection 


from rains and boiſterous winds, either 


in a green-houſe, garden-frame, or any airy 
room. rg 
When the flower fades, remove them into 
a garden-frame for the winter, to have occa- 
ſional ſhelter of the glaſſes in times of violent 
rain, froſt, ſnow, &c. | 
As it 1s peculiar to this ſpecies to flower 


ſomewhat reluctantly, inaſmuch, that pro- 


bably not five roots in twenty will perform 
that office the ſame ſeaſon; therefore, per- 
mit the bulbs to remain unremoved three 
years, managing them as above, and they will 
afford a more conſiderable bloom the ſucceed- 
ing autumns. It is however always eligible 


1 
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culture to tranſplant the bulbs once in the 
above period into freſh earth, and ſeparate the 
off· ſets, which plant either in pots, or in a bed 
of light dry ſoil, giving occaſional ſhelter in 
winter, and in three years they will attain a 
flowering ſtate, when they are to be treated 
as already directed. | 

The Bella-Donna Amaryllis is tolerably 
hardy, and will ſucceed in a warm dry bor- 
der, with occaſional ſhelter from froſt. It 1s 
however adviſeable to plant ſome allo in pots, 
and manage them as directed for the Guern- 


ſey Lily. If it is indulged with a ſtove, it 


generally flowers with greater luſtre. 

'The ee Ceylon, Facobean, and Orien- 
tal Amaryllis, are of tender temperature, which, 
though they may be preſerved through the 
winter in a warm green houfe, they rarely 
flower, unleſs the pots are plunged in a good 
hot-bed, under frames and glaſſes, towards 
the time of their. reſpeCtive ſeaſons of flower- 
ing. All theſe ſorts, however, ſucceed beſt 
in a ſtove, and where there are ſuch conve- 
niences, it is eligible culture to indulge the 
plants with that temperament of beat, when 
they will not fail to produce their beautiful 
flowers annually, and the Jacobzan Amaryl- 
lis often two or three times in that period of 
time. 


All the ſorts are propagated by the off-ſets, 


or ſmaller bulbs, that ariſe annually from the 
ſides of the main roots, which ſhould be 
tranſplanted when their leaves decay, and the 
oft-ſets ſeparated for propagation, and planted 
by themſelves, and in two or three years they 
will attain a due ſize for flowering, when 
they are to be managed as above directed. 

AMBROSIA, 

The plants are chiefly herbaceous. There 


are fix ſpecies, of which two only merit con- 


ſideration. 

Claſs and order, Monoecia Pentandria. 

Charadters.] CALIX, a monophyllous com- 
mon cup. CoROLLA, many male monope- 
talous ſtorets in the ſame calix, and female 
apetalous flowers in different cups. Sr A- 
MINA, five filaments in each male floret. 
P1STILLUM, in each female flower a germen, 
and ſtyle having two long ſtigma. PERICaR- 
Fu a leafy capſule of one cell, and one 
ced. | | 

The ſpecies of moſt note are, 

"AMBROSIA £Elatior, | | 

Taller, ATugwort-leaved, Annual Ambroſia.] 
Ambroſia with doubly-pifinatifid leaves, and 
branches ter minated by paniculated ſpikes, 

| *A MBROSI A 
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"AMBROSIA Arboreſcens, =- 


with a ſhrubby perennial 
winged-like, hairy leaves, and the branches 
terminated by ſimple ſpikes. 

The firſt fort is a hardy annual, that'ob- 
tains three or four feet ſtature, and is of 
branching growth, producing cluſtered ſpikes 
at the end of every branch. | 

The Tree Ambroſia is a ſhrubby perennial, 
which grows eight or ten feet high, branch- 
ing out upwards ; the whole becomes woody, 
and of ſeveral years duration, and flowers an- 
nually; the flowers collected in ſimple ſpikes, 
proceeding from the end of all the branches, 
The ſpikes in both forts are amentaceous, 
and ſupport both male and female flowers. 
Both theſe ſpecies are exotics z the firſt is 
of Virginia, &c. and the ſecond comes from 
Peru. The former ſucceeds in the common 
ground, and may be admitted in the collec- 
tion of hardy annuals, in decorating the flower- 
borders; and the ſecond is tender, ſo muſt be 


exotics. 
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in a moderate hot-bed or warm border, in 
March ; and the Tree Ambroſia may alſo be 
raiſed with great facility by cuttings, which 
row freely in a ſhady border in May or 
mos... +: | 

-  AMENTACEOUS FLoweRs, from Amen- 
tum, having that ſpecies of calix or cup called 
Amentum. All Amentaceous Flowers are ag- 
gregate, and conſiſt of a great number of mi- 
nute flowers, and ſquamæ or chaffy ſcales, 
mixed alternately, and diſperſed along a flen- 
der thread- like receptacle, which hang looſely 
down like a tail, and from the reſemblance 


" 


name of catkin, See AMENTUM, 

The following genera are of the Amenta- 
ceous kind. | 

Birch, beech, hazel, horn-beam, walnut, 
oak; pine, poplar, 
vitæ, willow, &c. 
- AMENTUM, Catkin; defined to be a 
compoſition of ſcaly calix and flowers, diſ- 
poſed along a thread-like receptacle. The 
ſquamz or ſcales that form the Amentum, 

mix alternately with the flowers, and reſembl 
the chaff in an ear of corn. h | 

_ AMOMUM, Ginger. : 
The plants are herbaceous exotics, of the 
Eaſt and Welt Indies, and are cultivated here 
in ſtoves for curioſity. | 


- Claſs and order, 3 Monogynia. 


Tree-like Peruvian Ambroſia.] Ambroſia | 
em, pinnatifid, 


potted and placed among the green-houſe 


Their propagation may be effected by ſeed 


of ſome ſorts to a cat's tail, has obtained the 


juniper, cypreſs, arbor- 


= 
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Characters. ] CALIx is indented into three 
parts. CoROLLA is monopetalous, tubular, 
and three-parted at the brim, and a nectarium 
in its boſom. STAMINA, one filament, 
and thick antheræ. PisTILLUM, a round 
germen under the receptacle, a ſingle ſtyle, 
having a hairy ſtigma. PERICARPLIUM, a tri- 
gonous capſule, having ſeveral ſeeds. 


The ſpecies are four, thoſe that merit no- 
tice are, 


"AMOMUM Zinxiber. | 

Common Ginger.) Amomum with naked 
flower-ſtems, and an oval ſpike of flowers. 

 A*MOMUM Zerumbet. 

Zerumbet, or Broad-leaved wild Ginger.] 
Amomum with naked flower-ſtems, and 
oblong blunt ſpikes. 

The plants grow three or four feet high, 
are perennial in root, but the ſtalks and 
leaves riſe in ſpring, and periſh in autumn. 


Ihe roots are thick, fleſhy, jointed, and 


ſpread each way in the earth. 

The ſtalks are reed-like, and grow erect ; 
thoſe of the firſt riſe two feet and half high, 
the ſecond above a yard; many ſuch ſtalks 
often proceed from the ſame root, ornamented 
with leaves placed alternate, their baſes em- 
bracing the ſtalks; thoſe of the firſt are long 
and narrow, and in the ſecond they are 
oblong and broader, From one fide of the 
{talks ariſe the flower-ſtems immediately from 
the root, each terminated by the flowers, 
which are arranged in cloſe, ſcaly ſpikes ; 
thoſe of the Ginger are blue, the other 
white. | | 

Both ſorts flower in autumn, and in No- 
vember the whole decays to the ground, 

The dried roots of the firſt ſpecies is that 

well known aromatic called Ginger, being 
much uſed for kitchen and medical pur- 
poles. . 
Their propagation is effected by parting 
the roots early in ſpring, before they ſhoot 
forth new ſtalks, planting the off-ſets in pots 
of light rich earth, and plunging them in the 
bark-bed in the ſtove, giving occaſional wa- 
terings, which, after they begin to ſhoot, 
they will need twice a week. 

AMORPHA, Baſtard Indigo. 

There is but one ſpecies, which is a hardy, 
deciduous, flowering ſhrub, of tall growth, 
with long winged leaves, and butterfly-ſhaped 


flowers. 


Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 
Characters. ] CAlLIx is monophyllous, tu- 

buloſe, and five-parted at the margin. Co- 
| | ROLLA 
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ROULA is papilionaceous, but the wings and 
keel are wanting. STAMINA, ten filaments 
connected at their baſe, and fimple anther. 
Piston, a roundiſh germen, fingle ſtyle, 
and: ftigma. PERICARPLUM, a moon-ſhaped 
leguminoſe pod, containing two kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds. | | 
The ſpecies is, 
AmMoRPHA Pruttco 


a. | 
Shrub Amorpha.) Amorpha with falfe aca- | 


cia leaves, and purple flowers. 

This ſhrub: riſes ten or twelve feet high, 
advancing generally with ſeveral ftems, which 
branch out irregularly, and produce large ſoſt 
ſhoots,. ornamented with long winged leaves, 
com paſect of many pair of lobes, and numer- 
ous {mall papilionaceous, dark purple flowers, 
in long fpikes, proceeding from the extre- 
mity of the young: ſhoots in ſummer, but it 
rarely ripens ſeed! in this country. 

It is a native of America, where, of its 
young ſhoots, was' formerly prepared an m- 
fertor- ſort of Indigo. Bl 32 

For uſes. in gardening, this ſhrub may be 
employed: to d advantage in compoſin 
| 12 5 | FI 

The propagation of this plant is by ſeed; 
and layers of the young branches. The feed 
is procured from America, and ſown in a bed 
of common earth in fpring ; the laying may 
be performed in that ſeaſon, or in autumn, 
and by autumn following the layers will be 
fit to tranſplant.. | 

 AMYGDAEUS, The Almond - Tree; 
which comprehends alſo the Peach and Nec- 
tarine: 

According to the Linnzan ſyſtem of bo- 
tany, all the forts of Peaches and NeCctarmes 
are retained” as ſpecies of Amygdalus,. under 


which genus we ſhall alſo range them; but 


to render the whole more intelligible for com- 
mon practice in their cultivation, ſhall pro- 
ceed in three diviſions, the firſt diviſion to 
contain thoſe: commonly conlidered as Al- 
monds ; ſecond, the Peach-Tree, Amygdalus- 
Perſica; and third, the Nectarine, Amygdalus» 
Nuciper fica. | 

Claſs and order, /coſandria Monogynia. 

Chara#ters.] CALIx is monophyllous, tu- 
bular, and obtuſely five-parted above. Co- 


ROLLA,, five oval concave. petals inſerted into 


tho cup STAMINA, twenty, or more” fila- 


ments, atid as many antheræ. PisT1ELUM,- 


a roundiſſt germen, ſimple ſtyle, having a 
round ſtigma PrrxrcarÞP UM, the germen 


becomes a large oval downy pulpy fruit; en- 
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ſweet and palatable, 
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cloſing a hard nut or ftone, containing one 


ſeed or kernel. 
Fir Diviſion. 
Of the. Almond. kind, the following are the 
principal ſpecies and varieties. 
AMYGDALUS Commun. | 
Common Almond Tree. Almond-Tree with 
foot-ſtalked, ſawed leaves, and reddiſh flowers, 
in peirs, having the petals emarginated. 
arieties of this are,] Common Almond 
with bitter kernels - Common Almond wirh 
a tender ſhell, and bitter kernels.— Common 
Almond with ſweet kernels. 
The following are alſo ſuppoſed: to be on! 
varieties of the Common Almond. 
*AMYGDALUS Sativ9. | 


Manured, or White flowered Almond-Tree.] 


Almond- Tree with Hnear-lanceolate, fharp- 
pointed, crenated leaves, and white flowers. 

TAMY GDALUs Duleis. | 

S:veet,. T ander- pile, Fordan Almond. | Al- 
mond- Free with petiolate, ſhort, broad, cre- 
nated leaves, and pale red flowers no longer 
than the calix. 

*AMYGDALUs Orientalis. 

Eaftern Silvery-leaued Amand.] Almond- 
Free with fpear-ſhaped, ſilvery, ſhort, foot- 
ſtalked leaves, continuing great part of the year. 

*SAMYGDALUs Nana. 

Dwarf Almond. } Almond with low ſlender 
ſtems and branches, and petiolate leaves, 
narrowed at the baſe; and ſawed on the 
margin. 44 * 


Varieties of s Dwarf Almond wich | 


ſingle red flowers. — Dwarf Almond with 
double red flowers. 

All theſe ſpecies and reſpective varieties 
are deciduous, and of hardy temperature, 
that proſper in any common ſoil of a garden. 
They-are conſidered principally as plants of 
ornament, for the beauty of their early flowers, 
which ſurround all the young branches and 
ſhoots in great numbers, and are extreme- 
ly conſpicuous; they come out before the 


leaves, compoſed: each of five ſmall petals; 


and are univerſally hermaphrodite, appearing 
early in ſpring, and which, in the Amygdalus 
Communtrs, and Sativus, are frequently ſuc- 


| ceeded by plenty of ripe fruit in autumn, 


which, in all the varieties, obtains an oval 


form, and large ſize, is downy, and has a 
thick tough pulp, eneloſing a large oblong 


nut or ſtone, containing a large kernel, which 


is the Almond, and the only eſeulent part of 


the fruit, many of which are extremely 


The 
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The tree kinds flower early in March, and 
the fruit ripens in September ; and the dwarf 
ſorts flower the end of March, and beginning 
of April. WA 

The Amygdalus Communis and varieties ob- 
tain about fifteen or twenty Jeet in height, 
and divides low into many ſpreading branches, 
which {hoot ſtrongly, but in time forms re- 
gular ſpreading heads, adorned in ſpring with 
innumerable flowers, ariſing cloſely all along 
the ſides of the young branches and ſhoots, 
and in a manner covers them, continuing a 
fortnight or three weeks in full luſtre, and 
make a fine appearance; and when they fade, 
the leaves, which are long and narrow, come 
out, and the fruit take their growth. —- 

The ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies are fre- 
quently obtained from the feed or kernels of 
the ſame tree, of either fort ; that with the 
ſweet kernels is often cultivated as a fruit- 
tree, for the ſake of the faid kernels, and 
when once obtained, the ſort is continued with 
certainty by inocuiation. See their Cullure. 


The Amyedains Sativa attains twelve or fif- 
teen feet in height, is a moderate ſhooter, and 


the flowers ſmal] ; but being white, nume- 
rous, and tolerably conſpicuous, tbey form an 


agreeable contraſt with the common ſorts ; but 


the bloſſoms being impatient of cutting froſts, 
they are rarely ſucceeded by much fruit, un- 
leſs the trees have a ſheltered ſituation, or are 
trained againſt a ſouth wall. 

The gdalus Dulcis, and Orientalis, riſe 
twelve Pry : wer feet high, they ſhoot mode- 


rately, and produce very ſmall flowers, but 


rarely any fruit in England. 
Ihe two varieties of Dwarf Almond are 
low ſhrubs, that ſeldom exceed three or four 


feet in height; the ſtems are lender, and ſend 


forth numerous feeble branches near the 
ground, and the ſingle flowered ſort ſend up 
many ſuckers from the root. Both theſe ſhrubs 


have all their young branches cloſely adorned 


in ſpring with flowers, which, being of a fine 
pale red colour, very numerous, and ſhowy, 
make a beautiful appearance ſor about a 
fortnight, and are ſome of the greateſt orna- 
ments of the ſpring. | 

The ſing'e fort flowers the end of March, 
and the double kind early in April, each con- 
tinuing about a fortnight. 

e in Gardens, &c. 

For uſes in gardening, theſe trees are eſ- 

teemed chiefly for the beauty of their flowers; 


but ſome of the tree kinds alſo demand atten- 


tion as Fruit-trees, and being of moderate 


the purpoſes of ornament. 


AMY 


growth, they may with propriety be admitted 
in gardens of any extent. ö 

'l hoſe that have the greateſt claim to 
eſteem, are the Common Almond, White 
flowering Almond, and the two varieties of 
the Amygdalus Nana. Of the two former, a 


_ 


few ſtandard trees diſpoſed alternately in 


ſhrubberies, or any ornamental plantation, 
have a fine effect in the ipring ſeaſon, and 
are particularly ornamental on the bounda- 
ries of graſs lawns, contigucus to the manſion- 
houſe. Some trees dropped ſingly in different 
parts of large pleaſure grounds, will appear to 
great advantage during their bloom ; and after 
the flower is paſt, the progreſs of the growth 
of the fruit of the two former ſorts aflords 
amulement to the curious. 

Sometimes curious perſons train a few of 
the Common and White Almond, as dwarfs, 
or half ſtandards, againſt walls, or in eſpa- 
liers, to obtain larger, forwarder, and better 
flavoured fruit, managing them as peach- 
trees. 

The two ſorts of Dwarf Almonds, being 
ſhrubs of great beauty during their bloom, are 


proper {urniture for the moſt conſpicuous 


compartments of ſhrubberies, and ſhould oc- 
cupy places near the front, with ſhrubs of 
loweſt growth. 

The other two ſpecies are alſo cultivated in 
ſome curious gardens for variety, eſpecially 
the Jordan Almond. | 

« Propagation, &c. 
The Common Almond and varieties may 
be propagated either by ſowing the ſtones of 
the fruit, or by budding them upon plumb, 
or almond ſtoc ks. 

With reſpect to theſe two methods of pro- 
pagation, thoſe that are budded ſooner form 
full and regular heade, and they likewiſe 
ſooner attain a ſtate of flowering and produc- 
ing fruit ; and beſides, if it is intended to 
continue the Sweet Kernelled, or any other 
particular ſort, it can only be done with cer- 
tainty by inoculation z as when raiſed from 
ſeed they vary, and all the varieties often riſe 
from the fruit of the ſame tree. The inocu- 
lation is performed in July, in the uſual me- 
thod, and may be budded either for dwarfs, 
half or full ſtandards; fee InocuLaTion. 
The firſt ſhoot from the bud is to be ſhorten- 
ed in ſpring to four or five eyes, that it may 
put out lateral ſhoots to form a regular head, 
and in two or three years. after they may be 
tranſplanted, either for bearing fruit, or for 
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The ſecond, third, and fourth ſorts are al- 
ſo commonly propagated by inoculation, ma- 


naging them as above. 
o raiſe theſe trees from the ſtones, they 
ſhould be planted in autumn, i. e. October 


or November; chuſe thoſe of the ſame year's | 
growth, and drill them in three inches deep, 


in a bed of light earth; the plants will appear 
in ſpring, and in autumn or ſpring following, 
tranſplant them in rows in the nurſery, where 
you may train theta either for ſtandards, half 
ſtandards, or dwarfs, according to your fancy. 
See 5TANDARDs and DWART-TREEs. 

If it is intended to bud any of them, either 


with Almonds or Peaches, they will be fit for | 


that operation for dwarfs, ſome the firſt, and 
all of them the ſecond ſummer after tranſ- 
planting; but for ſtandards they ſhould have 
three years growth, to be trained with pro- 
per ſtems. See IN0cULAT10N and GRAFT- 
ING. | 
The two dwarf ſorts are alſo ſometimes 
propagated by budding upon plumb or Al- 
mond ſtocks; they may alſo be raiſed with 
great facility by ſuckers from the roots, which 
the ſingle kind particularly yield in great 
plenty ; or, in default of which, both ſorts may 
alſo be raiſed expeditiouſly by layers. 
Second Diviſion. | 
AMYGDALUs-PERSIca, the Peach-Tree, 
being the ſecond diviſion of the genus Amyg- 
dalus. See AMYGDALUS. 


Claſs, order, and characters, the ſame as 
the Amygdalus. : 


The varieties of Peaches are very great, 
and by continuing to raiſe them from the 
ſeed or kernel, they may be multiplied inde- 


finitely. It is to be obſerved, however, that | 


notwithſtanding the number of varieties that 
may be obtained that way, it is p:obable not 
one in twenty is poſſeſſed of the proper qua- 
lities, as is obvious by the cultivated ſorts now 
known in England; for moſt of the eminent 
nurſery- men retain no more than from twenty 
to thirty ſorts in their catalogues, which they 
{ell as real good peaches. Some indeed ex- 
tend them to forty or fifty, but among which 


there are many of very indifferent qualities, 


and not worth the ſpace they occupy ; and 
ſince it is not more. expence to cultivate the 
beſt than the more indifferent ones, the firſt 
only deſerve, our regard; and as all the ſorts 
require to be trained againſt walls, the ex- 
pence of building them is very conſiderable, 
and a good aſpected wall is too valuable to 


be filled with any but the capital forts, See 
Walls, &c. 


ripe middle of September. 
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Theſe fruit are divided into two claſſes, 
i. e. Peaches and Pavies; the former are diſ- 
tinguiſhable by the fleſh or pulp readily quit- 
ting the ſtone, that of the latter firmly ad- 
heres thereto. , 

Botaniſts allow only one diſtinct ſpecies of 
Peach-Trees, all the different ſorts of fruit are 


varieties of one another, ſo that the trees of all 


the varieties bear the particular marks of the 


original ſpecies ; which is, 


AMYGDALUs-PERSICA, Per ſica. 5 
The Peach-Tree.) Amygdalus with ſawed 
leaves, and ſolitary flowers, ſitting cloſe to the 
ſides of the branches. | SIE 

Varicties of the fruit are, | 

Early White Nutmeg Peach.) A very ſmall 
oblong whitiſh fruit; ripe middle of July. 

*Farly Red Nutmeg Peach.) A ſmall, roun- 
diſh, bright red fruit ; ripe end of July. 

3 Anne Peach.) A ſmall, round, yellowiſh 
white fruit, faintly tinged with red on the 
ſunny ſide; ripe early in Auguſt, 

Small Mignon Peach.) A ſmalliſh round 


fruit, red on the ſunny fide; ripe towards 


the middle of Auguſt. | 
Great Mignon Peach.) A large round 
fruit, ſwelling on one fide, and beautifully 
ſpotted with red next the ſun ; ripe about the 
middle of Auguſt, } 
*Early Purple Peach. A large, round, pur- 
pliſh-red fruit; ripe middle of Auguſt. | 
Late Purple Peach.) A fine large, round, 
dark red, or purple fruit; ripe middle of Sep- 
tember. * * 4 . 03 
*I/hite Magdalen Peach.] A middle ſized, 


| round, whitiſh fruit, one fide deeply furrow- 


ed; ripe early in Auguſt. 
9 Red Magdalen Peach.) A beautiful large, 
round, red fruit; ripe end of Auguſt. - 
Early Newington Peach.) A middle-fized 


roundiſh fruit, elegantly red on the ſunny 
ſide; ripe in Auguſt. | 


Old late Newington Peach.) A fine large 
round fruit, beautifully red next the ſun ; 
Montauban Peach. ] A middle · ſized round 4 
iſh fruit, cleft on one ſide, and almoſt wholly 
of a purp!e-red colour; ripe towards the end: 


of Auguſt. 


Helle Chevreuſe Peach.) A middle-fized 
beautiful red fruit, of an oblong figure , ripe- 
end of Auguſt. | | 


14Nobleſſe Peach.) A very large roundiſh 


ripe beginning of 3 
"*Yellow Alberge Peach.) A middle-ſized, 
ſome- 


fruit, finely marbled with a purpliſh red; 
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_ deeply-furrowed fruit, the ſunny ſide beauti- 
the end of September. | 
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ſomewhat longiſh, yellow - ſleſned fruit ; tipe | - 


about the middle of Auguſt. | 

16 Belle Garde Peach.] A fine, large, round- 
iſh fruit, almoſt wholly of a deep purple co- 
lour; ripe beginning of September. | 

7 Chancellor Peach.) A large, ſomewhat 
oblong, bright red fruit ; ripe end of Auguſt 
and September. 

La Teton de Venus, vr Breaſt of Venus 
Peach.] A pretty large, fomewhat Jongith 
fruit, deeply divided on one fide, both divi- 
lions ſwelling and rounded like a woman's 
breaſt, and of a pale red colour on the ſunny | 
fide; ripe towards the end of September. 

"9 Rofſana Peach.) A middle-azed, ſome- 
what oval fruit, purple next the ſun ; ripe 
early in September. 

% Penſigus Peach. ] A fine large, roundiſh, 
and ſomewhat oblong fruit, terminated at top 
by a ſmall nipple, having the ſunny ſide red, 
the other pale green; ripe early in October. 

2 4dmirable Peach. ] A very ys round 
fruit, beautifully adorned with red next the 
ſun; ripe beginning or middle of Sep- 
tember. f 

** Rambouillet - Peach. ] A large, longiſh, 


fully reddened, the other yellow ; ripe towards 


L Royale, or Royal Peach.) A large, 
round, almoſt wholly red fruit, but deeply 
reddened next the ſun; ripe end of Sep- 

*4 Bourdine Peach.) A large, round, very 
fine fruit, bright red on the ſunny ſide ; ripe 
beginning or middle of September. 

*5 Bloody Peach.) A middle- ſized, deep red 
fruit next the ſun, and its whole pulp of a 
blood red colour; ripens late in October. 

*6 Nivette Peach.] A very fine, large, longiſh, 
uy purple fruit next the {un ; ripe middle 


| eg , 

* Portugal Peach.) A large, round, even 
Peach, generally ſpotted, and the ſunny fide 
elegantly reddened ; ripe towards the end of 
September. | : | 

N Heach.] A middle-ſized, 
round h, furrowed on one ſide, of a deep 
red next the ſun, the other part white, ſpotted 
with red; ripe early in September. 

iolet Peach.) A middle-fized, roundiſh, 
oval, violet-coloured Peach; ripe towards the 
middle of September. 

**Catharme Peach.) A beautiful, very large, 
round Peach, the ſunny fide wholly of a fine 


is red, the 0 ah at 


Mignon, Red Magdalen, Belle 
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 V Monſtrous Pavie of Pomponne.] An ama 
ingly large and beautiful Peach, the ſhape . 
round, and often meaſures twelve or fourteen 
inches in circumference ; the fide next the 
ſun is deeply reddened, and the other aſſumes 
a pale fleſh colour ; ripe about the end of 
October. 

TCambray Peach.) A middle-ſized, long- 
iſh, pale- coloured Peach; ripe in October. 

13 Sion Peach.] A large, handſome, round 
Peach, reddiſh on the ſunny ſide, the other 
ſide whitiſn; ripe end of September. 

Narbonne Peach.] A very large Peach, 
almoſt wholly of a greeniſh colour ; ripe in 
October. | | 

The above thirty-four varieties of Peaches 
are the principal ſorts of that univerſally ad- 
mired fruit, known in Great Britain; and the 
name here annexed to each variety, is that by 
which they are generally known to all the 
nurſerymen, who cultivate the trees for ſale, 
to ſupply noblemen and gentlemen's gardens. 

Many of the above varieties approach ſo 
near to one another in ſize, ſhape, and co- 
lour, that it is ſometimes difficult to deter- 
mine their difference without the ſtricteſt at- 
tention, 3 

We do not pretend to recommend all theſe 
varieties as real good Peaches, but for the ſake 
of thoſe who have large extent of walling, 
have collected all the principal forts to view, _ 
with ſhort deſcriptions of their ſizes, ſhapes, 
colours, and times of rf which it is 


pteſumed will convey ſome idea of the re- 


ſpeQive varieties to the unexperienced, and 
help tq direct him in the choice of the ſorts. 

The ſorts that have the greateſt claim to 
eſteem, as the beſt and moſt beautiful, both 
in regard to ſize, ſhape, colour, flavour, and 
the beſt bearers, are the following. 

The Anne Peach, Small Mignon, Great 

Garde, Belle 
Chevreuſe, Montauban, Admirable, Early 
Newington, Late Newington, Bourdine, Ni- 
vette, La Royale, 8 Teton de Venus, 
Catharine, and Great Pavie of Pomponne; 
the latter chiefly for its prodigious ſize and 
beauty, and, as a pickle, it ſurpaſſes all the 
other ſorts. | : 

The two Nutmeg Peaches, though of ſmall 
ſize and indifferent flavour, eſpecially the 
white ſort, they, on account of their early 
perſection, ſhould alſo be allowed a place in 
the collection. | 

The Bloody Peach merits a place more for 
ng than for the quality of the 22 | 

| e 
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The two Newington Peaches, Portugal, 
Catharine, and Monſtrous Pavie, may be 
deemed of the Pavie tribe, their fleſh adber- 
ing cloſely to the ſtone. The Old Newington 
and Catharine are eſteemed two of the moſt 
valuable Peaches that are cultivated in Eng- 
land. 


Peach trees in general will grow fifteen or 
twenty feet high, if they have full ſcope; and 


if trained for ſtandards, and permitted to take, 


their natural growth, they form regular heads, 
but they do not ripen their fruit well on 
ſtandards in this country, they being natives 
of a much warmer climate ; ſo that, to effect 
the ripening of their fruit perfectly, they 


require the ſhelter of a warm wall, to which 


their branches ſhould be regularly trained. 
The trees in general flower early in ſpring; 
the flowers come out before the leaves, ap- 
earing chiefly on the ſhoots of laſt year, ariſ- 
ing ſome ſingly, others in pairs, all along the 
ſides . of the ſhoot, to which they fit cloſe; 
they are formed each of five ſmalt petals, and 
many ſtamina in the middle, with a ſmall 
round germen, which becomes the Peach. 
Of their Propagation, . 
The general propagation of Peach- trees is 
effected by budding them upon plum ſtocks. 
But all the fine varieties of theſe fruit were 


originally obtained ſrom the ſeed or kernel, 


and more new varieties may be gained by that 
means; but as we formerly obſerved the pro- 
ceſs is ſomewhat tedious, and often terminates 
in but trifling fucceſs, in reſpect to the qua- 
lity of the fruit fo obtained ; for if you plant 
the ſtones of the fineſt forts, it is a thouſand 


| 


to one, if, out of a great number, you obtain 


one like the originals, and but few that have 
any rex] merit, fo greatly do theſe, and in- 
dced all other fruits, vary from the ſeed, 
However, for the ſake of experiment, there 


are many who have curiofity and patience 


enough to undertake the acquifition of new 


varieties by the above methods, and think 
themſelves amply rewarded if they gain one 
or two new ſorts that poſfeſs good qualities in 
reſpect to ſize, ſorm, colour, and flavour. 
The method of planting the ftones for that 


purpaſe, is, they ſhould be planted in au- 


tumn, in drills two or three inches deep, and 


in ſpring following they will come up, and 


after having one ſummer's growth, they 
ſhould, in autumn or ſpring following, be 


tranſplanted in rows in the nurſery, and in a 


year or two after may be planted againſt any 
ipare wail, pales, or reed fence, and trained 


| 
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as other Peach-trees; and when they have 
ſhown fruit, thoſe of merit ſhould be planted 

where they are to remain, which you may 

propagate or encreaſe by budding, as hereafter 

directed. 
| "The only method of propagation, however, 
to continue, with certainty, the approved or 

any acquired forts of Peaches, is by budding, 
i. e. inoculation; ſince, by inoculating the bud 

of a tree of any of the kinds, in the ſtem or 

ſtock of any fort of Peach, Almond, or 

Plum, the bud unites with the ſaid ſtock, 

the head of which being cut off, the bud 

ſhoots forth, branches out, and becomes a 
Peach tree, which will produce fruit in ſize, 

ſhape, colour, and flavour, exactly the ſame 
as that of the parent tree from whence the 
bud was taken, and by which means you may 

multiply any of the ſorts of Peaches, and 
other fruit trees at pleaſure, and with cer- 

tainty, ſee INOCULATION ; and beſides, trees 

thus raiſed, much ſooner attain a bearing 

ſtate than thoſe from the kernels. 7 
Peaches, as above hinted, may be budded 

upon three or four different ſtocks, viz. upon 

thoſe raifed from their own kernels, upon the 

almond, apricot, and plum. See Srocks. 
| There is however but one ſort of ſtock pro- 

per for general uſe whereon to bud Peaches, 

which is that of the plum; the Peach, the 

almond, and apricot ſtocks, are oſten attacked 

by the gum, and communicate it to the trees 
juſt as they arrive at a ſtate of full bear- 

ing, and quickly go 6ff; whereas, the plum 

ſtock being in every reſpect bardier, and 
better ſuited to different foils, Peaches bud- 

ded upon them are generally healthful, and 

of long duration ; obſerving, however, that 
experience has proved them to be the moſt 

proſperous and durable on one particular ſort, 
which is that of the true muſcle plum. 

The propagation or raiſing ſtocks from the 
varieties of ples indifferently, as alſo of 
Peaches, almonds, and apricots, may with 
great eaſe be effected by ſowing the ſtones of 
the fruit in autumn, in drills two inches deep, 
and they will riſe ſreely the ſpring following; 
and in October they may be tranſplanted in 
rows two feet and half diſtance, and in the 
two following ſummers, thoſe that are in- 
tended. to form, dwarfs, may be inoculated 
with Peach- budꝶ 5 ; 

But in reſpect to the real muſcle plum 
ſtock, this cannot be obtained in its true 
- ſtate from the ſtones, for they vary ſo greatly 


"0 


when raiſed from ſeed, that not one in a 
hundred 
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hundred will prove of that fort ; therefore, 


the only method to obtain the true mulcle 
kind is either by layers in autumn, or by 
ſuckers. that are ſent np from the roots of 
Peach or plum-trees, that are known to be 


worked upon that fort of plum. "Theſe ſhould | 


be collected in October or November; chuſe 
thoſe that are about the ſize of a large gooſe- 
quill; cut off any knots of old wood that 
adhere to their roots, and trim off all ſide- 
branches, and plant them in lines two feet 
and half diſtance, and in the following ſum- 
mer ſome will be fit to bud for dwarfs. 

The proper ſized ſtocks to bud upon to 
form dwarfs, ſhould be about half an inch 
thick. N | 

But if intended to form half or full ſtand- 

ards, the ſtocks, beſore wy are budded, 
muſt be permitted to form ſtems an inch 
thick at bottom, and four, five, or fix feet 
in height. See STOCKS, NURSERY, Ixo- 
CUL ATION, &Cc. 

The ſeaſon for budding them is Auguſt, 
though ſome perform that work in June and 
July; but when budded too early, the buds 
are apt to ſhoot the ſame year, which ſhoots, 
being weakly, are either killed in winter, or, 
if they eſcape the froſt, ' they never make 


great progreſs ; therefore, from about the 25th | 


of July to the 25th of Auguſt is the proper 
period for that operation, and the buds will 
remain dormant till fpring, when they will 
ſhoot forth with vigour. - | © 356 | 
The method of performing the operation 
of budding, and every thing relating thereto, 
for thoſe and other trees, is fully explained 
under that article. - See IN0CULA TION. 
We ſhall therefore only obſerve, that as 
Peach-trees require to be trained againſt walls, 
&c, they ſhould be budded principally to form 
dwarfs, that their branches may at Cl come 


out low, ſo as they may by degtees be trained 


to oceupy every part of the wall, from bottom 


to top; the ſtocks ſhould therefore be budded 


within five or ſix inches of the bottom, but 
where there are high walls to furniſh, it is 
neceſſary alſo to raiſe half-ſtandards and ſtand- 
ards, to occupy the upper part, while the 
dwarfs ate gradually advancing to cover the 
whole; the ſtocks, to conſtitute ſuch ſtand- 
ards, ſhould for half ſtandards be budded at 
the height of three or four feet, and for full 
ſtandards at that of ſive or fix, or they ma 

be budded near the ground, and the gell 
ſhoot from the bud traincd to the above 
heights to form a ſtem. e 
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Obſerve to inſert only one bud in each 
ſtock, the heads of which are to remain on 
entire until ſpring. | 

In March following, the heads of all the 
ſtocks are to be cut off ſloping, - jult above 
the place of inſertion of the bud, 5 

Soon after this the buds will ſhoot forth, 
each will produce one ſtrong ere& ſhoot, * 
which, by autumn, will probably attain three 
or four feet in height, and the trees have then 
acquired their firſt ſtate of formation, which, 
in October or November, ſhould be tranſ- 
planted in the places where they are finally 
to remain; and in the ſpring aſter that 
they muſt be headed down to a few eyes, o 
procure laterals near the place of inoculation, 
to give the tree its ſuitable form for the 
wall, and in two or three years they. will 
bear fruit. Sce Planting the Trees, Heading 
Down, c. . | 1 8 
Of the Situation, Aſpeft, and proper Soil 

| for theſe Trees. Ip, 
With reſpeCt to ſituation and expoſure, 
the Peach-tree being originally a native of 
warm climates, 1s, in ſome reſpects, tender, 
and will not proſper, at.leaſt not bear well, 
in an open ſituation z (o that for the general 
part, require to be trained againſt walls. 

The trees themſelves, though hardy enough 
in reſpect to cold, yet the bloſſom and young 
fruit are extremely impatient of froſt and cut- 
ting winds, which generally reign in this 
| country at early ſpring, when the trees bloom 
and {ct-. their, fruit: the trees, therefore, 
ſhould be indulged with the ſhelter of a warm 
wall, or other ſubſtantial | cloſe fence, to 


- | which they ſhould be planted cloſe, and their 


branches regularly trained, which is neceſſary, 
not only to defend the bloſſom and young 
fruit the better from the inclemency of the 
weather, but alſo that they may have all 
| the advantages of the ſun's influence, to ac- 
celerate its ripening, as well as to give it co- 
lour and flavour, which many ſorts, even with 
all the aid in our power to give, hardly effect 
in unfavourable ſeaſons in this country. 
The proper aſpected walls or expoſure for 
the fine ſorts, is that of a due ſouth ; ſome 
may alſo be planted upon an eaſt aſpected 
wall, and in ſavourable ſeaſons the trees will 
alſo fometimes ſet and ripen fruit tolerably 
on a weſtern aſpet. However, where there 
is walling enough, let the capital ſorts be al- 
ways planted againſt ſuch walls, &c. that en- 
joy the greateſt degree of the ſouth ſun, as 


even that aſpect, in ſome ſeaſons, is barely 
: G 2 _ :ſufficient- 
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ſuſhcient to ripen ſome of the late forts of + 


theſe fruit, in any part of this iſland. 
Such of the forward kinds that you deſire 
as early as poſlible, ſhould have the warmeſt 
ſituation on the beſt ſouth-wall, which, though 
ſome are inferior in ſize and flavour, yet when 
obtained at the earlieſt ſeaſon, they are highly 
acceptable as a rarity in the deſert. 


With reſpect to ſoil, the Peach-tree will 


proſper in any common foil of a garden, 
where it is not leſs than fiſteen or eighteen 
inches depth of proper ſtaple, i. e. ſuch that 
1s proper for the culture of common kitchen 
herbage, and where moiſture is not very co- 
pious ; but if the depth of good foil in the 
fruit-tree borders is two or three feet, it will 
be the greater advantage. | 

Ihe breadth of the borders againſt the 
walls, where it is intended to plant theſe 
trees, ſhould never be leſs than three, but 
: - fix or eight ſeet is the moſt proper 

width. AF | 

If the natural foil of the borders is of a mo- 
deretely light, pliable nature, and of pro 
depth, it is a happy circumſtance; and if it 
is of a loamy temperature, it will alſo be a 
particular advantage, provided however there 
is ſuch depth of proper ſtaple as above no- 
ticed, before you come at gravel, clay, or any 
other bad ſoil at bottom, when nothing more 
than common digging is necefiary'; but where 
there is leſs than that depth, the borders 
muſt be raiſed with a due portion of good 
freſh earth and rotten. dung, working the 
whole well together. 

Where good rich or pliable loam could be 
cafily obtained from the ſurface of ſome 
contiguous paſture, common, or other field, 
and with ftore of rotten dung, working or 
blending the whole with the natural ſoil of 
the border to the proper depth, it would form 
a fine compoſt, and the trees will proſper, 
and be of long continuance. 


But if the foil is naturally ſtiff and clayey, 


or of any other ſtubborn or very moiſt nature, 


it may be mellowed by adding dry ſub- 


ſtances, ſuch as coal aſhes, drift fand, road 
ſor}, and other fimilar materials, and plenty 
_ of rotten dung, working the whole with the 
natural foil to the above depth. 

Where any one is ſo happy to poſſeſs a ſoil 
whoſe natural goodneſs renders all foreign aſ- 
ſiſtance unneceſſary, no more need be done 
than digging the borders one or two fpades 


deep, and it is fit for the reception of the 


[ 


trees. 


See K1TCHEN-GARDEN, BorDERs, 
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Of Plaming the Trees. 
The ſeaſon for planting is October and No- 


| vember, or even any time in open weather 


till March, in dry warm ſoils ; but in moiſt or 
wet ſoils, we 2 the ſpring for that work. 

Peach-treces, and, in ſhort, all others that 
are deſigned for walls, ſhould be planted in 
their places of final deſtination when they are- 
one year old, i. e. when their heads are of 
one ſummer's growth from the bud, and with 
their faid heads cntire for the preſent, (ſce 
Heading them down) that we may have the op- 
portunity of training them from their origin, 
as it were, and in their proper poſition in the 
places where they are finally to remain ; for 
the great art in forming a wall-tree depends 
entirely upon the due pruning and training 
the two firſt years, after making the firſt ſhoot 
or head from the budding. 

But if any one is in haſte to have his walls 
covered at once, as it were, with bearing 
trees, he may be ſupplied with ſuch at moſt 
of the nurſeries, whith are what the nurſery- 
men call trained trees, which they ſell from 
five to ten ſhillings per tree, according to the 


ſorts, ſize, and property of growth. Every 


one may do as they pleaſe, but ſor my own 
part I always preferred thoſe of one year from 
the bud ; for theſe reaſons, firſt, that trees of 
that age ſooner and more firmly eſtabliſh their 
roots, which is an effential point to keep in 


view; and ſecondly, becauſe I would have 


the tree under my on mauagement from the 
beginning, which I always found to be of im- 
portance. | , \ ö 

The diſtanee theſe trees ſhould be planted 
from one another is fifteen ſeet, and if the 
walls are high, half or full ſtandards may be 
planted between the dwarfs, to occupy the 
upper part while the dwarfs grow up to fill 


that ſpace, for no part of good walls ſhould be 


left unoccupied. | 22555 

The rule is this, if the walls are not above 
ſix or _ feet high, plant none but dwarfs, 
and theſe at fifteen feet diſtance ; if the walls 
are nine feet high, half ſtandards, of about. 
three or four feet ſtem may be planted be- 
tween the dwarfs ; and if the walls are ten or. 
twelve feet, or more in height, full ſtandards, . 
of fix feet ſtem, ſhould be planted 10 _y 


the upper part; and as the dwarfs are to 


the principal reſidents, way muſt be made, as 
their branches gradually advance, by cutting 
away the lowermoſt ones of the ſtandards by 
degrees annually, and at laſt, in ſeven, eight, 
ten, or more year, as you ſhall ſee W 
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the ſtandards may be entirely taken away, | 
that the dwarfs may advance, and fill the 
whole ſpace of walling. | | 

The mode of planting being fixed on, mark 
out on the walls the diſtances as above for the 
trees. 

Then, having recourſe to the nurſery, let 
the trees be taken up with all their roots as 
entire as poſlible, for this is of much impor- 
tance; the extreme ends of all of which ſhould 
be tipped, i. e. a little ſhortened, and thoſe 
of broken or bruiſed ones ſmoothed, ſee 
PLANTING, preſerving the .heads entire for 
the preſent. Holes or pits are then to be 
opened, capacious enough to receive the 
roots freely every way. Place the tree there- 
in, about three inches from the wall, with 
the bud outward, and then break and trim 
in the earth regularly between all the roots 
and ſmall fibres, and tread the whole gently, 
to fix the whole plant in its proper - 
tion; then directly tack the head to the wall, 
or tye it to a ſtake, to ſecure it from the 
power of boiſterous winds till March, when it 
is to be headed down. See Heading Down. 

If the enſuing ſpring or beginning of ſum- 
mer ſhould prove very dry, indulge the trees 
with moderate waterings once or twice a 
week, according to the drought and heat of 
the ſeaſon, which will encourage them to 
puſh out more freely and ftrong after head- 

ing down, 5 

F Heading Down, and Manner of Pruning, 

to give the Trees their due Form. 
The trees being planted with their firſt 
heads from the bud entire, as we adviſed ; 
the next neceſſary culture is to perform the 
operation of heading them down, which is 
to be done juſt ae they begin to ſhoot, and 
the proper time is March. | 
- This work conſiſts in ſhortening the head, 
or firſt main ſhoot down within five or fix 
eyes of the bud, or place of its origin, ſlop- 
ing it off on the {ide next the wall, juſt above 
an eye, which is-a neceſſary operation, both 
to dwarſs, half, and full ſtandards, that are 
planted againſt walls; that by ſtopping its 
upright direction, it may throw out ſeveral 
lateral ſhoots from the remaining lower part 
to the right and left, and conſtitute the pro- 
per foundation for forming a wall-tree, whoſe 
firſt branches ſhould always proceed on both 
ſides, from within ſix inches of the place 
of inoculation, whether dwarfs for the lower 
part, or ſtandards for the middle and top of 
«the wall; and that if the heading down was 

| 7 | | 
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omitted, the conſequence would be, the tree 
would advance with a naked {tem, and leave 
almoſt one half of the allotted ſpace of wal- 
= unoccupied, 

herefore, pay no regard to the firſt head 


from the bud, howſoever large and fine it may 


appear, but cut it down as above; for the ge- 
neral formation of the tree depends entirely 
upon the form acquired by this practice, and 
the two ſucceeding years pruning. Sec Head- 
ing down Trees. 

Firft Pruning after Heading Down.) The 
trees being thus headed down, they will ſoon 
after produce one ſtrong ſhoot from each re- 


maining eye, obſerving that ſuch as proceed 


immediately from the front and back, are to 
be conſtantly rubbed off cloſe, but all thoſe 
that advance from the two ſides are to be 
preſerved entire, which, in June, when of 
due length to admit of laying in, ſhould be 
nailed clofe to the wall, continuing them 
thereto at full length durmg the ſummer, 
At the fall of the leaf following, proceed 
to give them their firſt winter pruning. 
is may be done any time from Novem- 


ber till March: you are now to examine the 


number of ſhoots each tree produced the pre- 


ceding ſummer from the effect of heading 


down, and to prune them accordingly ; ſor 
example, if there are two ſhoots, one on each 
fide, they are both to be retained, and to en- 
courage their furniſhing a farther ſupply of 
branches, ſhorten them to eight or ten, or. 
if of very ſtrong growth, to twelve or fifteen 
inches, and nail them horizontally to the wall. 

If there are three ſhoots, the middle one of 
which 3s to be cut out cloſe, and ſhorten the 
other two as above, and nail one to each fide 
in a horizontal direction; but if the middle 


{hoot of the three be conſiderably weaker than 


the other two, it may be retained, and nailed 
in at full length, which probably will furniſh 
a fruit or two, while the other two are pro- 
Tg a_farther neceſſary ſuppiy of wood ; 
but if it is a ſtrong ſhoot, cut it clean away. 

If the tree is furniſhed with four ſhoots, 
two on each fide, retain them all, and ſhorten. 
them from ten to fiſteen inches, accord- 
ing to their ſtrength, as above, and nail 


them equally to the right and leſt. 


And if there are-five.ſhoots, and that thoſe on 


the ſides are ſtrong, and the middle one weak, 


ſhorten the former as above, and lay them 
horizontally, and nail in the middle one en- 


tire; but if the latter is nearly of equal 


ſtrength, or ſtronger than the others, cut it 
b N | | clean , 
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clean out, which, if leſt, would draw the 


principal part of the nouriſhment, and impo- 
veriſh thoſe. of the two ſides, which ſhould 


now be wholly attended to, for the middle will 


always ſurniſh itſelf in due time. N 
One fundamental rule to be obſerved, is, 
that your tree, at this period of growth, ſhould, 
if poſſible, proceed with ſhoots of an equal 
ſtrength and number on each fide, and de- 
ae, principally upon two or four good 
ranches, ſhortened and trained equally to the 
right and leſt, in a nearly horizontal direc- 
tion, which will not fail in their turn to fur- 
niſh you with more to occupy the wall up- 
ward, See WALL-TR EES. F 
Second Near Pruning. I The trees having had 
their firſt year's pruning, obſerve the follow- 
ing rules in their ſecond year's culture. 
N Dori ſummer, all ſhoots that ariſe from 
the upper and under fide of the former year's 
horizontals, are now to be retained and train- 
ed entire,” and all buds or ſhoots that pro- 
ceed immediately from the front and back 


part of the ſaid horizontals, ſhould be con- 


ſtantly rubbed off (ſee Rubbing of the Buds), 
becauſe they cannot be trained conſiſtent with 
the neceſſary form and regularity of the tree, 
having particular regard,' however, to reſerve 
all the regular ſhoots, and train them in at 
full length ; for, except in ſome particular 
inſtances, the ſhoots muſt not be ſhortened 
in ſummer, therefore continue them to the 
wall entire till the winter pruning. ö 
In November, when the leaves are fallen, 


or any time betwixt that and the beginning of 


March, you may proceed to the ſecond winter 


Pruning ; in performing this, we, for- ex- 


ample, will ſuppoſe the tree in the firſt prun- 
ing to have been trained with four horizon- 


tals, that is, two on each ſide, and that each 
of theſe produced two or three well-placed 
| ſhoots the preceding. ſummer, or as many as 


to make the tree now poſſeſſed of eight, ten, 


or twelve branches; now, if theſe ſtand four,' 


ſtve, or fix on one fide, and as many on 
the other; it is a happy uniformity, and all 
of which are-to be retained, and that to pro- 
cure ſtill a farther fupply of horizontals, each 
of the above are now to be ſhortened accord- 


ing to its ſtrength; if they are weakly, cut 


them to ſix or eight inches, and if of middling 
growth to ten or twelve, and if very ſtrong 
ones to about fifteen or eighteen inches, and 
train them to the wall horizontally, at fix 
inches diftance, obſerving that the oppoſite 


branches of each fide range exactly in. an 
cqual poſition. N | 


— 
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But where it happens that there are an un- 
equal number of ſhoots, as for inſtance, four, 
five, or ſix on one fide, and ſeven, eight, or 


more on the other, and that they are all of to- 


lerable ſtrength ; then, to render both ſides 
nearly equal, ſome of the weakeſt and worlt 
placed or the fulleſt ſide ſhould be cut out. 

* Obſerve to proceed as near as poſſible with 
an equal number and ſtrength of horizon- 
tals in both ſides, extending the loweſt 
branches the longeſt, and if you have now 
five, fix, or eight on a fide, trained at five or 
fix inches diſtance, your tree will begin to aſ- 
ſume a handſome form, and next ſummer you 
may expect ſome fruit. 

Obſervations on the / wenn Pruning of theſe * 
rs | * EDU 

Having in the preceding head exhibited the 
manner of pruning and training, to give the 
trees their neceſſary form, and the conducting 
them to a bearing ſtate, we now come to il- 
luſtrate the method of general pruning. 


The general pruning is performed twice 
every year, i. e. ſummer and winter. See 
their General Summer and Winter Pruning. 


Previous to the general pruning, obſerve, 


that Peaches and Nectarine- trees always pro- 


duce their fruit upon the one year old ſhoots, 
that is, the ſhoots produced each ſummer bear 


the r and the ſame individual 


are to be obtained principally by ſhortening, 


ar but once, nor do they fur- 
niſh good bearing wood after the firſt year, 
lo that the grand article in pruning, is to pro- 
cure an annual ſucceſſion of theſe young 
ſhoots in every part, from the very bottom to 
the extremity every way of- the tree, which 


in winter 8 thoſe of every year, where - 


by they tarniſh, at the ſame time, both a 


proper crop of fruit, and ſupply of bearing 


wood. 


'The great art in pruning and training a 


Peach and Nectarine-tree againſt walls, is 


to preſerve uniformity in every part from-the 
beginning, having ſtrict regard that both ſides 
to the right and left advance with equal 
ſtrength, and number of horizontals, whoſe 


numbers on each ſide ſhould be equally en- 
creaſed every year, and thoſe trained con- 


ſtantly in a nearly horizontal poſition, -fee - 


Warr-TREEs, at five or fix inches diſtance 


one above another, till by degrees they cover 


\ 


the whole ſpace of walling allotted for them, 


* 


eſſentially to be obſerved. 
s ducted 


both in breadth and height; for this is very 


After 4he .tree is thus-formed and con- 
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ducted to a bearing ſtate, its duration, beau- | 


ty, and fruitfulneſs depends wholly upon 
proper pruning every ſummer and winter. 
The general ſummer pruning conſiſts in 
reforming the irregularity of the numerous 
ſhoots then produced, and training to the 
wall at full length, in every part, all regularly 
laced ones, as ſucceſſion-wood for next year's 
2 for the great art is to procure a due 


ſupply of theſe every ſummer in all parts of 


the tree. 


And the general winter pruning compre- 


hends a general reform among all the branches 
and ſhoots of all ages, ſizes, and ſituation, 
ſuch as the retrenching all worn- out and 
naked branches, as they from time to time 
occur to make room for thoſe that furniſh the 
beſt bearing- wood, ſhoots of the preceding 
ſummer; at the ſame time ſelecting and re- 
taining in every part the beſt of the ſaid 


ſhoots for next ſummer's bearing, cutting out 


unneceſſary and irregular ones, and all uſeleſs 
ſhoots in general, as well as part of the for- 
mer year's horizontals, to make due room to 
train the proper uſeſul ſhoots; all of which 


ſhould be ſhortened, to promote their emitting 


laterals in ſummer for bearing the year after, 
and the whole then nailed cloſe to the wall 
iu regular order. plate why 
Of the General Summer Pruning. 

be time to-begin the ſummer pruning is 
in May or June. 82 knows that in 
ſpring a Peachtree abounds with a great 
number of ſhoots, ariſing from every ſide of 
the laſt year's horizontals or preſent bearers, 
probably three times more than are uſeful, or 
than are wanted, or can poſſibly. be trained in 
without confuſion ;- you muſt therefore thin 
them, and eaſe the tree of all that are irre- 
gular, and ſuch that are evidently uſeleſs and 
ſuperlluous, at the ſame time retaining a ſuf- 
ficiency of the regular ſhoots, that is, two, 
three, or four of the fide ones upon each ho- 
rizontal, to be trained for next year's bearing. 

The rule is this: each of the laſt year's 


horizontals will probably produce from 


three to fix, or more ſhoots, and of theſe, 
ſome proceed from the upper and under ſides, 
and ſome from the back and fore parts; thoſe 


of the former ſituation, i. e. from the upper 


and under ſides, are to be/ regarded as the only 


proper regular ſhoots, and are to be principally 
attended to, retained, and trained in at full 


length, to prune upon in winter for bearing 


the ſucceeding year ; but thoſe that proceed. 


directly foreright from the front, and thoſe 
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from the back of the horizontals, or from any 
of the other parts of the tree in that irre- 
2 direction, muſt be rubbed off cloſe, 

cauſe, by their ſituation on the branches, 
they cannot be trained with due regularity; 
thereſore, that though good of themſelves, 
they are to be deemed irregular, or uſeleſs 
ſhoots, and ſhould be every where diſplaced, 
except in caſes where horizontals furniſh no 
other, when the beſt placed of them may be 
retained. 272575 | 

In reſpect to the regular ſhoots above deſ- 
cribed, examine, as you go on, their ſituation 
and number upon each horizontal; if two or 
more ſhoots riſe from the ſame eye, retain only 
one of them; and if the tree is but a moderate 
ſhooter, it is neceſſary to diſburthen it of all 
that are evidently ſuperfluous, which are ſuch 
ſhoots that, though good and well placed, yet 
if there are four, five, or more on a horizontal, 
where only one or two is apparently neceſſary 
for next year's bearing, ſome of the weakeſt 
and worſt placed, or any, remarkably luxu- 
riant ones ſhould be cleared away, retaining 
however, where practicable, always two of the 
beſt ſituated and faireſt ſhoots upon the weak, 
and three or four on each of the middling and 
ſtrong horizontals, which, though double, or 
even treble of what will be apparently want- 
ed, it is eligible culture to reſerve enough to 
chuſe from in winter pruning, training the 
whole at full length durjng ſummer. | 

But where a tree ſhoots very vigorouſly in 
general, I would adviſe to reſerve as many of 


the ſide · ſnoots of each hbrizontal as there are 


tolerable room to train at ſull length, which, 
by dividing the ſap among many, checks luxu- 
riance, which would probably take place in a 
ſmaller number, for the natural inclination 
of theſe fort of trees ſhould, in ſome degree, 
be followed. . 

Another circumſtance to be attended to in 
thinning and regulating the ſhoots, is to 
leave one good ſhoot at, or as near the end 
of each bearing horizontal as poſſible, that it 
may draw the ſap through the whole. branch 
to the nouriſhment of the fruit. b 

All weak ſhoots riſing from the old 
wood muſt be diſplaced, unleſs any re- 
gu'ar placed ones appear uſeful to fill a va- 
cancy. 3 | 
If any remarkably vigorous or luxuriant 
ſhoot ariſe either from the bearing horizon- 


| tals, or any of the older branches, examine 


its ſituation and ſtrength, and conſider whe- 
ther it is wanted; if it is likely to gore, 
| the 
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the neighbouring ſhoots of moderate growth, 
or that it is not immediately wanted to fill a 


vacancy, cut it out; but if uſeful, either to 
fill a vacancy, or to prevent an apparent one, 
or to exhauſt too abundant fap, retain it, and 
pinch it in May or early in June to four or 
five eyes, and you will procure one midd!mg 
ſhoot from each eye the ſame year, to 
tram in, to chuſe from in the winter prun- 
ing. p 

All thoſe very rank or luxuriant ſhoots, diſ- 
tinguithed ßingularly from the generality of 
the others of * ſame tree, by their extraor- 
dinary ſize, green colour, * oſten redneſs 
at the tips, ſhould be cut out from every part, 
unleſs you have no other reſource to fill a va- 
cancy, when ſuch that are duly placed for 
that purpoſe may be reſetved and pinched as 
above obſerved. * 

Attention ſhould always be had eo the bot- 
tom or lower part of the trees, efpeciall 
thoſe that are aged; if any ſtrong ſhoot ariſe 


in thoſe parts, you muſt preſerte it care- 
fully to ſucceed worn- out or naked branches, 


which are cut away by degrees, and if there 
is a preſent vacancy, pinch it early in June 
to four or five eyes, to furniſh lateral ſhoots 
the fame year, to be ready againft the winter 
pruning. h 

Where a vacancy or. want of wood is dif- 
covered, at this time, in any part, and that 


| 


there is only one ſhoot where two, three, or 


more are neceſſary, ſhorten or pinch the faid 


ſhoot to three, four, or five eyes, in May or 
early in June, and it will afford as many 
laterals the . ſame. year tog fill the vacant 


ſpace. 


In the whole operation of fummer pruning, 


- obſerve, that alt the regular ſhoots you judge 
neceſſary to retain to prune upon in winter, 


mult be left entire, ſhortening none now, ex- 
as above, and all ir- 


to be taken out, muſt be rubbed or cut off as 


cloſe as poſſible, leaving no ſtumps, which 


would ſhoot out from every eye, and fill the 


tree with innumerable uſeleſs ſhoots, and 


choak up and darken the fruit, and deprive 


it of the neceſſary benefit of ſun, air, ſhowers, 


&c. and; which would require much time to 


cut out in the winter pruning. 


It is neceſſary to obferve, that if the above 


. operations are begun early in ſummer, the 
| ſhoots that are to be diſplaced, may readily be 
. rubbed off with the thumb; but obſerve; if 
you delay the work till the wood begins to 


4 


* 


| 
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harden, they will not break off eaſily without 


damaging the mother-branch, therefore uſe 
the knife, and cut them as cloſe as poſ- 
ſible. 


After the above regulations, let all the re- 


maining ſhoots, when of due length, be 
trained cloſe to the wall unſhortened, and as 
their ends advance, continue to train them 
ſtill along at full length, and which are to 
remain entire until the winter pruning ; for 
in the common courſe the ſhoots muſt never 
be ſhortened in fammer. - | 

Theſe are nearly all the directions we ha 
to advance relative to the ſummer pruning, 
the utility of which, if the operation is per- 
formed in due time, is very great both to the 
tree and fruit. 

Therefore, if the operations are began 
in May, only juſt rub off all the ill-placed 
bude, that is, foreright ones, and thoſe be- 
hind the bearing horizontals, and ſuch others 
that are evidently uſeleſs, as formerly obferv- 


ed ; and in June, when the uſeful or regular 


ſhoots are of proper length, they are eaſily 


and expeditiouſly trained in, for every one 


points to its proper place ; befides, when the 
work is begun early, it can be performed 


with conſiderably more expedition and truth, 


as the uſeleſs buds or ſhoots may then, 
with the utmoſt facility, be rubbed off cloſe 
with the thumb, without the ufe of any in- 


ſtrument, and the early operation will con- 


tribute very conſiderably to the ſize and good- 
neſs of the fruit, as well as beauty and dura- 
tion of the trees. 

The work however ſhould never be delayed 
longer than the beginning of June, or till the 
ſhoots have attained due length for training in, 
and not, as is often the caſe, wait till they 
are two or three feet in length, and form ſuch 
a thicket and confuſion, that the moſt expert 
pruner- would be at a Joſs to know where to 


begin to break through ſuch obſcurity, to de- 


termine what is neceffary to be done, Which, 
beſides, is highly prejudicial to the proſperity 


of the fruit, the main object, as well as to the 


beauty and duration of the tree; and the con- 
fuſion occaſioned by ſuch a thicket of wood 
and leaves prevents you from cutting cloſe, 


and the tree becomes full of difagreeable 


ſtumps,. producing uſeleſs ſhoots from every 
eye, which take up much time to remove in 
the winter pruning, and upon the whole the 
fruit being hidden, choaked up, and as it 
were buried behind ſuch a thicket, becomes 
tender, as is evident from the colour, Nu 

| ſcorch- 
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hauſt the ſap, at the expence of all the other 
parts of the tree. When your trees are 
firſt attacked, there is no other remedy for 
this accident than to pick off all the curled 
leaves as ſoon as diſcoverable, and alſo cut 
off, below the diforder, all the infected part 
of the ſhoots, which generally form a rough 
diſagreeable buſh or thicket ; this enables the 
ſap to puſh out new ſhovts lower down, for 
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is rather white than green, and when thus | 
ſuddenly laid open to the air, joined to a 
ſcorching ſun, great part of it withers and 
drops off, which never happens when the 
1 fruit has from the beginning been inured to 
M8 the weather, by carly rubbing off the uſeleſs, 
| and training cloſe the uſeful ſhoots, fo as to 
give the ſun and air free admiſhon ; but on 


— 


ä 


the contrary the fruit always excels in ſize, 
colour, and flavour. 


At this time of laying in, or dreſimg, 1. e. 


June, we recommend the following obſerva- 
tion, which could not be fo diſcoverable at the 
earlier dreſſing, viz. 


Where ſhort ſhoots, of an inch or two in 


length, appear upon this or the former year's 
horizontals, or ſides of the old wood, and that 
they apparently will not exceed that length, 
it is of utility to reſerve them, at leaſt till the 
winter pruning, becauſe they may prove na- 
tural fruit-ſpurs, which, at that ſeaſon, is diſ- 
tinguiſhable by having a cluſter of bloſſom 
buds. See the Winter Pruning. 


If a vacancy is any where diſcovered early 


in ſummer, you may pinch ſome of the 
ſtrongeſt neighbouring ſhoots to three or four 
eyes, and they will furniſh you ſhoots the 
ſame year, to chuſe from in the winter pru- 
ning. See Pinching the Shoots. 

Io not pull off any ef the leaves at this 
time, as often praCtiſed, with a view to admit 
the fun, for theſe are neceſſary to the growth, 
both of the young ſhoots and fruit, ſo ſhould 
never be taken away, unleſs.there is indeed in 
"any part ſo great a thicket as to darken the 
fruit-conſiderably, when a little thinning ma 
be neceſſary; in other caſes that work bang 
be diſpenſed with till the fruit are full 

grown. | 


Alter the trees have been ſummer-dreſſed, 
according to the preceding directions, . 
Ort- 


muſt not forget to review them once a 
night, 0 rub off any unneceſſary or ſtraggling 


ſhoots that may ariſe, which is ſoon done, and 


to faſten up any ſhoot that may ſtart from its 
place, or project from the wall, as well as to 
Continue the trained ſhoots in general thereto, 
as they advance in length. KB | 
One thing more, which is neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve in the ſummer N is the blight 


waich attacks theſe trees: this diſorder is the ef- 


fect of noxious winds, that occaſion the curling 
up of the leaves, which become thick, clammy, 
yellowiſh, red, and ſcabby; and attacks the 
ends of the ſhoots, and proves yery injurious 
both to the 
their deſtruction; for the blighted leaves ex- 


pally to 


oung ſhoots and fruit, and often. 


next year's bearing. So deſtructive is this in- 
ſection, that it frequently deſtroys in a ſhort 
time the whole leaves of a wall of trees; and 
when-theſe are gone, the principal part of the 
fruit ſoon after follow, which generally wi- 
thers and drops, as likewiſe the young wood, 
{or next year's bearing, either dies or becomes 
ſtunted. Various other methods have been 
tried to prevent the fpreading of this peſti- 
lence, but nothing effeCtual. | | 

Inſects alſo often prove very injurious to 
theſe trees ; a ſumigating engine lately in- 
vented is recommended, in which is burned 
tobacco, the ſmoak of which iſſuing with a 
perpetual ſtream, is applied to the trees at- 


tacked by the vermin, which infallibly de- 
ſtroys them, without injury to the trees ot 


fruit. See FUMIGATION, INSECTS, &. 
Of the General Winter Pruning, Cc. 
The winter pruning may be executed any 
time from the fall of the leaf in November, 


until the beginning of March; for no weather 


has any particular effect with regard to prov- 
ing injurious to the new-cut ſhoots, as ſome- 
times imagined, 8 | 

This work however ſhould never be de- 
layed till late in ſpring, becauſe the bloſſom 
buds will be ſo very turgid or fwelled, that 
numbers of them will be unavoidably rubbed 
off in performing the operation of pruning 
and nailing; though ſome wait till this pe- 
riod, that they may better judge of the good 
or bad buds, and of the wood-buds Pom 


thoſe that produce bloſſom and fruit. This 


is of ſome importance, but the ſap is generally 
riſen ſufficiently in January, or ſooner, to 
ſwell the buds, to enable you to diſtinguiſh” 


them. 


As theſe trees always bear their fruit upon 
the one year old wood ; that is, the ſhoots pro- 
duced each fummer bear the fruit the ſummer 
following, ſo that the fruit-buds are princi 
de looked for upon theſe ſhoots. 

ood-buds are diſtinguiſhable by their be- 
ing long and firm; bloſſom or fruit-buds are 


round, ſwelling, thick, and ſoft. 


It muſt be obſerved that good bloſſom buds 


are * double, two at an eye, W 
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jeaf-bud or ſhoot between them; thoſe. that 
are ſingle, though they ſometimes have a leaf- 
bud, and blow pretty well, never ſet fruit ſo 
freely as the twin bloſſoms. 

Great attention muſt always be had to keep 
every part of the tree well furniſhed with an 
annual ſapply of young wood, of the former 
ſummer, for bearing next year, advancing, as 


it were, gradually one behind another, from 


rhe bottom to the extremity every way; which 
is edfily acquired by properly ſeſecting, thin- 
ning, and ſhortening thoſe of every year, and 
by cutting out annually ſome of the old hori- 
zontals to make room for them. Likewiſe ob- 
ſerve, that as the bottom of the trees are apt 
to become naked, be alſo watchful of that part, 
to retain in proper places an annual ſupply of 
ſtrong young wood, either to fill an immediate 
vacancy, or to be trained up gradually to ſup- 
ply the place of any naked or worn-out branch, 
that may happen either there, in the middle, 


| 


or upper part; which axe ſuch that 8 
an 


little or no young wood, or produce v 


a ſcanty-portion of ſhoots, and ſhquld, wherever 
they appear, be cut down to, the great branch 
from which they proceed, or to any lower 
ſtrong. young ſhqot the or to any 
convenient h ſupporting ſuch ſhoats : 
and part of, the old horizontals mult, always 
be cut out angually, to make room to train in 
the hearing wood. . . 
cerious to the Firmung the operation 
of, winter Pruning, it is el 6 eto unnail the 
greater part of the branches, and all the 


young ſnoots in Hap og then have full | 


liberty, to examine the ſtate and ſituation of 
the whole, as well as to have due command 
in ubng. your, kniſe, and nailing the tree 


6 again in regular order, according to the ſitua- 


tion and, ſtrength, of the general ſupply of 
young ſhoots neceffary to be retained 2 next 
ſummer's bearing, &. 

The trees being unnailed as above, you 
ſhould firſt proceed to examine all the prin- 
cipal, branghes, and ſee if any are bgcome 
naked, or warn out. Naked branches ale 
ſuch that, as, formerly hinted, have advanced 
a. conſiderable length, and, ſupport very little 


or ng good bearing ſhoots, or lateral branches 


fyrniſhed with, ſuch wood, and ſhould be cut 
out to their origin, provided there are proper 


young woody or, horigontals, well furniſhed 
you ſluch ſhoots, properly ſituated to be train- 


ug to ſupply their places; for way muſt al- 
ways be made for thoſe branches that furniſh 


Ny beſt. young waod, both ſor bearing the 


ing ſummer, ang, providing a furtber 
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ſupply of ſhoots for future ſervice. And the 
worn-out branches are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by 
their uncommonly weak ſhooting, ſo ſhould 
be cut out as above, to make room to extend 
thoſe of better growth, as juſt obſerved. 


From theſe you paſs to 1 the ſhoots of 


the year; of which you will find often, on the 
ſame tree, weak ones, middle- ſized ones, and 
ſome of very luxuriant growth; thoſe of the 
middle ſize are to be principally attended to; 
obſerving, as noticed in the ſummer pruning, 
that the proper ſhoots for our preſent purpoſe 
to train 2 next ſummer's bearing, are prin- 
cipally thoſe that grow upon the one year old 
horizontals, and of which we are now to ſe- 
let and retain the moſt regular placed ones, 
i. e. ſuch that are the moſt properly ſituated 
for training cloſe and neatly to the wall, 
which are chiefly thoſe that proceed from the 
two ſides of the faid horizontals, ſo that keep- 
ing thoſe in view for training, clear away all 
the irregular and other uſeleſs ſhoots, as here- 
under mentioned. | 

Suppoſe your tree to be chiefly of moderate 
growth, and here and there in it ſhoots of ſu- 
perior luxuriince and rankneſs; theſe, where- 
ever fituated, muſt be cut out cloſe : but if 
the tree is in 2 vigorous or luxuriant, 
the ſhoots muſt only be thinned in a mo- 
derate way, a8 * directed. 

All ſhoots of extreme weakneſs ſhould be 
cut away, ynleſs you ſhall ſee it neceffary to 
keep one here and there to fill a vacancy, or 


as a reſerve in caſe of one the future year, in 


which latter caſe I would cut them down to 
an eye or two. 

I do not comprehend by weak ſhoots thoſe 
ſhort ones an inch or two long, which 1 
call natural fruit-ſpurs, and often furniſh 
excellent fruit, and mult be retained, 

All foreright ſhoots, ang ſuch that proceed 
directly from the back of the branches, and 
in other irregular directions, that cannot be 
trained eonſiſtent with the uniformity of the 
tree, and thoſe ariſing from the old wood, 
are alſo to be cut off cloſe, except in caſes cf- 
vacancy, and that there is no other reſource. 

Cut away all ſtumps of laſt ſummer, and 


leave none now, cutting every thing cloſe, 


During the whole operation of the above 
reforms, great attention muſt be obſerved in 
ſelecting and retaining all the well-placed re- 


gular hde-thoats above deſcribed, which muſt 


next be regulated according to the following 
rules. | 3 
Haying in this manner cleared your tree 


from worn- om branches, and from Iuxuriant, 


+ 


irregular, 
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Irregular, and other bad ſhoots, there is no- | 


thing left but uſeful branches ſupporting ho- 


rizontals, furniſhed with proper young wood, 


nearly of equal ſtrength, and you ſee your 
work clear; you have nothing now to do but 
ſelect and retain upon each horizontal a due 
portion of the beſt placed of theſe proper 
ſhoots, and retrench the ſuperfluous ones. 
Examine therefore the number of pro- 
per ſhoots upon each horizontal, and their 
ſtrength, keeping in mind, that the middling 
ſtrong ones are to be principally attended to. 
We adviſed in the ſummer pruning to leave 
upon each horizontal two, three, or four ſhoots, 
according to the ſtrength of the tree in gene- 
ral: now, if your tree is fully trained, no more 
than one or two, as you ſhall ſee neceſſary, need 
be left upon each horizontal, except in caſes 
where a tree is very luxuriant, or where there 


38 a very wide ſpace to fill, or a vacancy in 


its neighbourhood ; but it the tree is ſtill in 
training, you may retain two or more ſhoots 
upon each bearer, as you ſhall judge expe- 
dient, to forward the tree u its intended form. 
But ſuppoſe you are upon a full trained tree, 
or ſuch that ate nearly fo; and that you judge 
dne of the young ſhoots on each horizontal 
is ſufficient, keeping in view they ſhoiild be 
trained about five, fix, or ſeven inches diſ- 
tance; on this conſideration you are to ſelect 
the beſt of the lowermoſt of theſe ſhoots, un- 
leſs you mall judge neceſſary to advance the 
length of the branch ; then chuſe the beſt of 
the uppermolt, obſerving that whatſoever 
ſhoot you fix upon, to cut off the - wg part of 
the horizontal on which it ſtands, cloſe to 
the ſaid ſhoot, or if you leave two or more 


ſhoots upon each horizontal, let one be near 


the upper, and the other near the lower part 


thereof, 'on the oppoſite ſides, and cut down 


the horizontal to the uppermoſt of the two 
ſhoots, ſo that by cutting away part of each 
of the former year's horizontal, the remain- 
ing port is terminated by a young ſhoot, 


. which now commences the bearer or horizon- 


tal of the enſuing year, | 
Obſerve, where two or more ſhoots ariſe 
from the ſame eye, never leave but one. 
Where any ſhoots riſe from the ſides of 
the old wood or main branches, and which 
you ſhall judge neceſſary to retain, either 
to fill a preſefit vacancy, or to be ready for 
an apparent. one, it may be reſerved with- 
vut ſhortening down the ſaid branch to it, as 
is neceſſary in the one year's horizontals, un- 
leſs that part of the ſaid branch immediately 
from the ſhoot upward is naked, or unfur- 
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niſhed wich young wood; in which caſe take 
it down to the ſhovt in queſtion. 

Thoſe ſhort ſhoots or natural ſpurs, an 
inch or two long, above obſerved; may be 
retained wherever they appear, for they arc 
generally well furniſhed with blofſom buds. 

Obſerve, that many of the principal bear- 
ing ſhoots which you now retain, will have 
probably put out ſeveral ſmall twigs or ſide 
ſhoots. z theſe, being produced late, are genc- 
rally ſpongy, beſides being ſuperfluous or un- 
neceſſary, muſt be cut cloſe, leaving only the 
main ſhoot. 

In, cutting out the irregular and ſuper=- 
fluous wood in general, cut all cloſe, leav- 
ing no ſtump, which would ſend out ſhoots 
from every eye the enſuing ſummer, and 
crowd your tree with uſeleſs wood ; and any 
of thoſe ſhort natural ſpurs of the former year, 
now devoid of bloſſom buds, or that exceed 
two or three inches in length, ſhould now alſd 
be cut away cloſe; but eſpecially ſuch that ad- 
vance direttly foreright, 

After making theſe reforms of regulating 
and thinning, we proceed to conſider of 
ſhortening the remaining ſeleCt ſhoots, the 
utility of which is obvious; for as theſe trees 
always produce their fruit upon the bne year 
old ſhoots, the ſame wood, by proper ſhorteg- 
ing in wititer pruning; furniſhes, as well as 
fruit, lateral ſhoots the following ſummer, to 
bear the fruit the year after that 3 therefore, to 
procure an annual ſupply of young wood in the 
proper parts; we mult not omit ſtopping or 
ſhbrtening that of each year in the winter prur- 
ing, by which each ſhoot will emit two, three, 
or more lateral ones the ſucceeding ſummer ; 
whereas, if they were leſt at full length, the 
ſap which would have thrown out ſhoots be- 
low, would mount to the extremities; ant! 
leave the bottom bare, and in a ſhort time all 
the lowef part of the free would become 
naked, and furniſhed with beating wood only 
towards the extreme parts. The rule of ſhorts 
ening is this; if the tree is in health, and of 
a middling free growth; ſhorten or cut off 
about one third of the length of each ſhoot ; 
for inſtante; ſhoots of ten or twelve inches 
ſhould be ſhortetied to fix or eight; thoſe of 
about fiffeen or eighteen inches ſhorten to 
eight, ten, or twelve; and ſo in proportion to the 
length and ſubſtance of the reſpective ſhoots; 


obſerving, where a tree is weak, or on the 
decline, and makes weakly ſhoots, to leave 
the ſhoots thin, and cut them ſhorter in pro- 
portion? on the contrary, where a tree is in 
general a vigorous ſhooter, leave the ſhoots 

H 2 cloſe; 
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cloſe, and ſhorten them moderately, that by 
retaining a good deal of wood to divide and 
exhauſt the great redundancy of ſap, is the 
only means to reduce a luxuriant tree to a ſtate 
of moderate growth, and to bear plentifully. 

In ſhortening theſe ſhoots, it is of impor- 
tance to cut them juſt above a wood, or 
branch-bud, that it may produce a ſhoot for 
a leader, to draw the ſap through the whole 
horizontal, the more effectually to nouriſh its 
reſpective fruit. A wood- bud is with facility 
diſtinguiſhed from a bloſſom- bud, the former 
is long, narrow, and firm, the bloſſom-buds 
are roundiſh, thick, ſwelling, and ſoft; ſo 
that by cutting to a wood-bud you are ſure 
of a leading ſhoot, and the fruit will be well- 
nouriſhed ; but where two bloſſom - buds ap- 
| Pear on the ſame eye, a wood-bud alſo ge- 
nerally iſſues from between, ſo that if you 
cannot conveniently cut to a wood-bud, make 
the cut to a twin bloſſom- bud as above. 

Thus much for the general directions to 
be obſerved in the principal winter pruning, 
although there are other circumſtances. that 
cannot be conveyed by words, nor judged of 
but upon the ſpot, and depends chiefly upon 
practice. | THE: 

We will however ſubjoin a few other par- 

ticulars very neceſſary to be obſerved. 
In the- courſe of practice, you will meet 
with trees of very different habits of growth ; 
| ſome, for inſtance, are weakly, and produce 
ſmall or weak ſhoots; others are of a mid- 
dling ſtate, ſhoot freely in every part, but 
not too vigorous, which is the molt deſire- 
able ſtate of growth of any; and ſome ſhoot 
very vigorous in almoſt every part. With reſ- 
pect to the former, if the tree makes very 
weak ſhoots, examine whether the diſeaſe is 
at the root, if it is, pull it up; if not, preſerve 
it, and dig in rotten dung, which often re- 
covers theſe ſort of ttees, obſerving to keep it 
thin of wood, and prune the ſhoots ſhort, 
even the beſt to five or. ix inches, till it re- 
covers. In the ſecond caſe, the middling 
ſhooting tree is to be managed as in the ge- 
neral directions. And. in the third inſtance, 
if the tree is remarkably vigorous, and bear 
little, it ſhould in ſome degree be humoured 
in its on way; for if you cut out many, and 
ſhorten conſiderably the remainder of theſe 
very vigerous ſhoots, where they are general, 
as is frequently done without mercy, ſuppoſ- 
ing by that practice to check luxuriance, and 
ſo continue to prune, and depend entirely 
upon the {malleſt ones, the conſequence is, 
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that by much thinning, and cloſe cutting vi- 


gorous trees, they continue to ſhoot ſtill with 
greater vigour and irregularity for ſeveral . 


years, without being able to gaiy either form or 
fruit, till at laſt, by ſevere pruning, they paſs 


into the oppoſite extreme, become, as it were, 


tired with acting ineffectually, grow very 
weak and fickly, and ſhoot no more. On 
the contrary, by following, in ſome degree, 
the inclination of the tree, and leave the 
ſhoots as cloſe as there are any tolerable room 
to lay them in, and ſhorten them very little, 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt not at all; and by thus 
leaving a good deal of wood, and that at a 
conſiderable length, the ſap is divided, and 


the luxuriance is checked; and in a 2 or 
two your tree will become a moderate 


100ter, 


and furniſh fine young wood, and bear plen- 


tifnlly. | 
The Methid of Nailing them. 
The trees being pruned, they ſhould be di- 
rectly nailed to the wall; this however ſhould 


always be done as you go on, that is, asf 3c» 


as one tree is pruned let that be nailed before 


you prune another. 


This operation is ſufficiently explained un- 
der the article WALL-TREEs and NAILING: 
we ſhall juſt obſerve, that as your trees hav- 
ing, previous 'to the pruning, been entirely 
unnailed, you have the opportunity of nailing 
the whole with the greateſt regularity, ob- 
ſerving to bring the lowermoſt branches on 


each ſide down horizontally, and train them 


along perfectly ſtrait, and ſo much hori- 
zontal, that the extremities be but a few 
inches higher than the bottom: nail them 
cloſe, proceeding in the ſame manner with 
the next immediately above. them; and 
ſo of all the reſt, making the oppoſite 


principal or mother-branches on each fide, 


range nearly in the ſame poſition, preſerving 
on each fide an equilibrium of number and. 


' ſtrength, obſerving nearly the ſame of their 
reſpective horizontals or , bearers, training 
them ſtrait and regular, at five or fix inches. 


diſtance from one another, obſerving if the. 
pruner has left in any place more wood than 
can conſiſtently be new laid in; the nailer 
muſt regulate that according to his diſcretion, 
by either cutting out entirely ſuch ſuperfluous. 
or unneceflary ſhoots, or take it down to one 
eye to furniſh a ſhoot ſor another year, if he 


ſhall judge it of utility. 


O defending the Bloſſims. 


Peach - trees come into bloſſom early in 
ſpring, when cutting froſts prevail, which, 
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choice ſorts. + 
There is another method which I have 
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in ſome ſeaſons, is ſo ſevere as to cut off the 
whole. Not only the bloſſom is liable to this 
diſaſter, but alſo the young fruit, till they are 
as large as ordinary cherries, which oblige us 


to have recourſe to all poſſible means to de- 


fend them. 
The dangerous time laſts a month or fix 


weeks ; various ways have been tried to ſhield 
the trees during that period ; ſome cover with 
large garden mats, which I have often found 
of great uſe ; but where there are much wall- 
ing, it takes up much time to cover and un- 
cover, as the danger threatens, for they mult 
only be uſed when there is apparent danger : 
free air and light muſt be admitted, ſo that if the 
mats are nailed up in an evening when there 1s 
an appearance of a cutting froſt, they ſhould 
be removed again in the morning, if the wea- 


ther is quite mild; but if not, they may be 


ermitted to remain till it is: do not omit 

ms to take them down when the weather 

changes; and ſo continue their uſe only occa- 

ſionally, till your fruit are as big as large 
s at leaſt, ED, 

This is the principal expedient in praCtice 
to defend theſe trees, which, aſter all, it ſome- 
times does not ſecure us a.quarter of a crop ; 
it however ſhould not be omitted in hazardous 
times, eſpecially to ſome of the early and 
See COVERING TREES. 


ſometimes experienced to ſave a few fruit, 
when all that have been fully expoſed was cut 
off; this is to procure-a quantity of cuttings 
from the branches of evergreen trees, fuch as 
thoſe of laurel, ' yew, ſpruce-fir, &c. and 
ſtick them moderately thick between the 
branches of the Peach-tree, ſo as the leaves 


of the cuttings cover the bloſſom; theſe ſhould 


be placed when the bloſſoms begin to open, 
not too thick to darken it, and may be per- 
mitted to remain until the beginning of May, 
when the ſruit will be ſet, and val danger. 
In default of the above cuttings, I have uſed 
branches of dried fern. 8 
Neither of theſe methods of covering, nor 
indeed any other can we recommend as ge- 
neraily effectual; but a poor expedient is bet- 
ter than none ; they often inſure a few fruit, 
when thoſe that are fully expoſed are all de- 
{troyed by the froſt; f & | | 
Thinning the Fruit. 

In favourable ſeaſons Peach and Nectarine- 
trees ſometimes ſet their fruit very thick in 
every part, often double or treble the quantity 


that have room to grow, or the trees capable 


i 


| 
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of nouriſhing, and frequently the fruit are ſet 
only here and there in cluſters ; in either caſe 
they muſt be thinned, otherwiſe the fruit will 
not attain half its common fize, and during 
their growth would thruſt one another off; 
beſides, if the trees are overloaded, they would 
produce but very weakly ſhoots for next year's 
bearing, and would be two years before they 
recovered themſelves, 

This work ſhould be performed when the 
fruit have attained nearly the ſize of ſmall 
cherries, which will be about the beginning 
or middle of May, for if you thin them ſooner, 
froſts may deſtroy the remainder, and you have 
no reſource left. 

The rule of thinning is, if the tree is weak 
the fruit muſt be left thin, not more than one 
or two on the larger ſhoots, and none upon 
the ſmall ones, which is the only way to in- 
ſure wood for another year : upon trees of a 
middling ſtrong growth you ſhould retain but 
one fruit upon the ſmaller ſhoots, and two 
upon the middling fized ones, and three up- 
on the ſtrong ſhoots : but the ſmalleſt kinds 
of fruit may be left a little thicker in propor- 
tion, and the large ſorts ſhould be thinner, 
i. e. about fix inches diſtance upon each 
ſhoot, and the largeſt of all eight or ten. In 
performing this work, obferve to ſele& and 
retain the beft placed, largeſt, and faireſt 
fruit, in every part, according to the above 
rule; and in removing the ſuperabundant 
ones, be careful not to diſturb theſe. Leave 
no where two or more upon the ſame eye, 
eſpecially if one exceeds the other in ſize, 
taking off the ſmalleſt, which the other 
would ſtarve ; but if they are of equal ſize, 
you map, if it ſhall ſeem neceſſary, leave both 
RR.” 

. We formerly obſerved, that it was of uti- 
lity to preſerve a ſlight coverture of the leaves 
of the tree, by way of ſhade to the fruit dur- 


ing their growth, and until they begin to 


change colour: when they have attained that 
ſtate of perfection, it is neceſſary to pinch off 


| a {ew of the leaves that immediately cover the 


fruit, to admit the ſun to give it colour and 
flavour. | 

No this however. regularly, and thin the 
leaves by degrees, which fhould be pinched, 
and not torn off, which would mangle the 
eyes, and prevent the fruit buds from form- 
ing themſelves for next year. 

| General Obſervations. 

Peach-trees, from the time of heading 
down to the fixth 'or ſeventh year, my 
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- ſaid to be in a ſtate of training, though they 
frequently begin to bear the ſecond or third 
ear after the operation of heading down z;and 
n five, ſix, or ſeven years will bear pretty 
plentifully, according to their ſize; for they 
will not have attained their ſull growth till 
they are ten, twelve, or fifteen years old, ac- 
cording to the extent of walling they have to 
cover, at which age they will be arrived at 
the beginning of their ultimate ſtate of vigour 
and perfection of bearing, which they gene- 
rally acquire between the ſeventh and fif- 


teenth year, and in which they will continue 


for twenty or thirty years to come; for theſe 
trees, with due management, will endure fifty 
or ſixty years, provided no accidents happen, 
ſuch as violent blights, or tainted with gum, 
or attacked by vermin; ſo that the opinion of 
ſome, that Peach-trees are ſeldom of more 
than twelve or fifteen years duration, 1s erro- 
neous, and mult be given up, for it is ow 
only to bad management that they do not Ia 
as long as other fruit-trees. 

The trees may be ſaid to be in their third 


* 


ſtate when they begin to decline through age; 


but if our general directions in pruning are 
obſerved, this ſeldom happens until they are 
upwards of thirty or forty E old, when 
they ſhould be cheriſhed by leaving only the 
beſt young ſhoots, and that moderately thin, 
and which ſhould be pruned ſhorter than the 
general rules, and make the moſt of ſttong 


young wood that riſe from or near the bottom, 


to ſupply the place of worn-ont branches. 

When it is obſerved any trees approach 
near their end, and the bottom of the walls 
become naked, young trees ſhould be planted 
in due time in the ſpaces between the old 
ones to ſucceed them, and as they ſhoot up 
lon off the lower branches of the old trees, 
which in four or five years may be taken entire- 
ly away; thus you may keep your walls al- 
ways occupied, without intermiſhon. 

It ſometimes happens that the trees do 
not bear fruit of the approved or deſired ſort, 
which is often the mortifying circumſtarice 
when purchaſed in ſome nurſeries, and a very 
cruel one, aſter all the trouble of training, 
Kc. To remedy this, you, in Auguſt, may 


bud ſome of the young ſhoots of the ſame 


year, in different ts of the tree, and as 
theſe advance cut I other parts away, and 
in two or three years they will ſpread confidet- 
* and bear fruit. 

f the gum has attacked any ſhoot of a tree, 
young or old, cut it off an inch below, to ſtop 


| ſame as common Peach trees. 
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the Pmmunication, and prevent killing the 
whole ſhoot. | 

The utility of tillage to theſe trees is very 
obvious, and ſhould be performed every au- 
tumn and ſpring. | | 

Dung, in moderation, is alſo of utmoſt | 
utility in preſerving due vigour and health in 
theſe trees, and to promote the ſize of the 
fruit; let it be perfectly rotten, and added 
every two or three years, ſpreading it all over 
the border, and dig it in in the uſual way, 

As to cultivating kitchen herbage on the 
borders, the moderate growing ſorts, ſuch as 
radiſhes, lettuce, ſmall ſallad herbs, kidney- 
beans, a few ſmall early mazagan beans, 
peas, &c. do very little or no injury to the 
trees, 

Peach and Nectarine · trees are often planted 
in forcing-frames and hot-walls, to produce 
early fruit ; the ſorts proper for this are the 
earlieſt kinds: for the method of performing 


it, ſee ForeingG-FRamMEs and HoT-WaLLs. 


Of planting theſe Trees for Ornament. 
There are two varieties of Peach-trees that 
are eſteemed chiefly by way of curioſity and 
ornametit, which we judge it moſt proper 
to _ of under a ſeparate head. Theſe 
are, the | 

Double bloſſomed Peach - tree. Dwarf 
P each- tree. 7 

The former of theſe has great beauty in its 
double flowers; it attai & height of com- 


mon Peach - trees, and differs in nothing from 


them but in the doubleneſs of its flowers, 
which, like thoſe of the others, are ſucceeded 
by fruit: the tree makes a fine appearance in 


The Dwarf Peach riſes but two or three 
feet high ; the ſtem is ſmall, and hath very 
fender branches, which produce ſmall inſipid 
fruit, the ſize of a nutmeg. It is ſometimes 
planted in pots, and brought to table with 
the fruit upon for cui ioſity, and makes a ſin- 
gular appearance. 

For purpoſes of ornament, any of the ſorts 
of Peach-trees may, with propriety, be ad- 
mitted as ſtandards in the fhrubbery, and will 
make a fine appearance when in bloom, and 
if they ſtand in a ſheltered fituation, there 
will be a chance of having now arid then ſome 
fruit from them: they may either be planted 
as ſtandard-dwarfs, or as half or common 
ſtandards. | 

The propagation of the Double Bloſſomed 
and Dwarf kind is effected by budding the 


Third 


ornamental plantations. 
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ird Diviſion of Amygdalus. 

AMYGDALUS- A the Necta- 
tine-Tree. 

Claſs, order, and characters the ſame as the 
Amygdalus. 

The Nectarine and Peach - trees have been 
generally conſidered, as diſtinct ſpecics, prin- 
cipally by the difference of their fruit ; but 
late diſcoveries has determined otherwiſe, and 
that they are found to be varieties of one an- 
other, but which is the original is not yet 
agreed on ; but certain it 1s, that there have 
been inſtances of NeCtarines growing natu- 
rally on Peach-trees, accompanied by Peaches 
on the ſame branch; which very. ſingular 
phenomenon determines them to be varieties 
of oue ſpecies. ee 

Neither the trees, by their manner of 

rowth, the wood, leaves, nor flowers of 

Ctarines and Peaches, can with any preci- 
fion be diſtinguiſhed from one another ; but 
the fruit is diſftinguifhable at fight in all its 
ſtages of growth.: that of the Nectarine hath 


a: {mooth firm. ſkin or rind, and the Peach is 


covered with a ſoft downy matter; the fleſh 
too or pulp of the Nectarine is conſiderably 
firmer than that of Peaches. | 

. Their temperature and general culture is 
the ſame in every-reſpecQ. 

However, as they are generally conſidered 
as different fruit; we, for diſtinction ſake, 
range them in ſeparate diviſions, though all 
under the prineipal genus Amygdalus. 

The varieties af NeCtarines chat merit eſ- 
teem are, | | 

Fuircluid's early. Neftarine-] A ſmall round 
Nectarine, of a bright red on one fide, the 
2 ellaw-; ripe beginning or middle of 

ug 

Violet Nefarine.] A middle-ſized fruit, 
purple on one ſide, the other of a yellowiſh 


green, tinged with, red; ripe: latter end of 


Augult, | 
TElrauge NeAarine.] A middle- ſized long- 
iſh Nectarine, purple or dark red on one fide, 


the other yellow, and the rind becomes. ſhriv- 


elled, and the pulp ſeparates from the ſtone ; 
1 ipe endbof uſt. 

*Newington Nectarine.] A large beautiful 
Nectarine, being of a ſine ſoarlet or: bright 


red on one ſide, the other changing gradually. | 


to a bright yellow, and adheres to the ſtone; 
ripe beginning or middle of September. 

*Red. Roman, Nactarine.] A fine large, 
round, dark red NeQtarine, aſſuming. a yel- 
lowiſl A ug: on one fide, the whole becomes 
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| ſomewhat ſhrivelled, and adheres to the ſtone ; 
ripe middle of September. 

| *Tembple's Net#arine.] A middle-ſized long- 

iſh Nectarine, pale red on the ſunny fide, 

the other a yellowiſh green, and ſeparates 

from the ſtone ; ripe middle of September. 

TTawney Nectarine.] A middle-fized round - 

iſh, fruit, of tawney red on one ſide, the other 

a duſky yellow, and adheres to the ſtone ; 
ripc in September. 

Scarlet Nectarine.] A middle- ſized, wholly 
red, beautiful Nectarine, the funny fide being 
ſcarlet, the other a pale red colour, and ad- 
heres to the ſtone ; ripe beginning and middle 
of September. | 

9 Brugnon. or Italian Neclarine.] A large 
fruit, deeply reddened next the fun, and yel- 
lowiſh on the other fide, and adheres to the 
ſtone ; ripe in September. 

V oalden Nettarine.) A middle-ſized round 
Nectarine, faintly reddened on the ſunny- 
ſide, the other parts are of a golden yellow, 
and adheres. to the ſtone ; ripe late in Sep- 
tember. : | 

"Murry Nectarine.] A middle-ſized fruit, 
of a duſky purpliſh red on one fide, the other 
a yellowiſh green, and adheres to the ſtone ;, 
ripe beginning or middle of September. 

Virmaſh, or Peterborough Nettarine.] A 
middle- ſized, round, greeniſh, NeCtarine ; 
ripe middle or end of October. | 

Of the above twelve varieties of Nectarines, 
if you would cultivate only the beſt, I ſhould, 
adviſe to. plant the following. Fairchild's 

Nectarine claims a place for its early perfec- 
tion. The Violet and Elrouge NeCtarines are 
pretty fruit, ripen freely, and their flavour is 
rich and vinous. The Newington and Ro- 
man are the largeſt, moſt beautiful, and beſt 
flavoured Nectarines in the world. Temple's. 
Nectarine is alſo a very good fruit, and is well. 
eſtemed; and the Virmaſh or Peterborough. 
Nectarine merits a place in the collection, 
becauſe it ripens late, and furniſhes,a variety 
for the deſert aſter all the others are gone. 
The NeCtarine-tree is in temperature and. 
manner of growth, in every reſpect, like the 


| Peach, and like that tree requires to. be train- 


ed againſt the walls, and in the ſame aſpect 
and ſoil. SS 1 N 
Its propagation alſo, and whole manage- 
ment in all its ſtages of growth, is the very 
ſame as the Peach- tree. | FF 
; "Therefore, to avoid unneceſſary repetition, 
the reader is requeſted to turn to the Amyg- 
jn or Peach · tree, for the r 
0 


ANA 


of propagation, planting, pruning, and every | 


other article of culture, where an ample di- 

rection, equally applicable to the peach and 

Nectarine, is given. 

1 Acajou, or Caſhew- 
ut. 

There is buy one ſpecies ; it is of the tree 
kind, a native of both Indies, and retained 
| here in ſtoves for curioſity. | 

Claſs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 

Chara#ers.) CALIix, five ſharp- pointed de- 
ciduous leaves. COROLLA, five long, narrow, 
reflexed petals. STAMINA, ten ſhort fila- 
ments, and roundiſh antheræ. PisTILLUM, 
a roundiſh germen, inflexed ſtyle, and oblique 
ſtigma. PeRICARPIUM none, the receptacle 
becomes a large round pulpy ſubſtance, 
crowned by a kidney-ſhaped nut. 

There being but one ſpecies, it is named 
ſim "ply Anarardium. 


is tree appears as a ſmall ſhrub here in | 


our ſtoves; but in the Indies it riſes twenty 
feet in height, dividing into ſpreading irre- 
gular branches, decorated with large oval 
leaves, and ſmall white flowers in umbels at 
the ends of the ſhoots, ſucceeded by a large 
yellow pulpy receptacle, crowned by the fruit, 
which is a kidney-ſhaped nut, an inch long, 


containing an eatable {ſweet kernel, very pa- 


latable when roaſted. 

The propagation of this plant is by plant- 
ing the nuts, which are brought hither an- 
nually by the Weſt India ſhips. 

They are to be planted ſingly in ſmall pots, 
and plunged in the bark-bed, and the plants 
will appear in a month ; continue them al- 
ways in the ſtove. b 

ANAGALLisS, Pimpernel. 

The plants are herbaceous, one of which 
is the common trailing annual Pimpernel, a 
weed of the garden and fields; and one is an 
ere, ſmall, ornamental perennial of the 
green-houfe. ' | 

Claſs and order, Pentandris Monogynia. 

Characters.] CAL ix is monophyllous, five- 
parted, and permanent. CoROLLA is mo- 
nopetalous, wheel - ſnaped, and five-parted. 
STAMINA, five erect ſhort filaments. Pis- 
TILLUM, a globular germen, {imple ſtyle, 
and headed ſtigma. PErICARPIUM, a glo- 
bular capſule, and many angular ſeeds. 

The ſpecies that merit culture is, 

ANAGALLIS Manelli. | 

Monelli, or Perennial Anagallis.] Ana- 
pu with ereCt ſtalks, and ſpear-ſhaped 

aves. 


| 
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This is a low erect perennial, a foot high, 
ſomewhat buſhy, and cloſely adorned with 
leaves; by pairs, or by threes, and numerous 
wheel-ſhaped blue flowers on long foot-ſtalks, 
which make a pretty appearance. ' 

The propagation of this plant is either by 
ſeed on a warm border in April, or by cut- 
tings in the ſhade in ſummer, and muſt be 


potted and houſed in winter; ſhiſt them oc 
caſionally into larger pots, removing them 


each ſhifting with the ball of earth entire 
about their roots, and give moderate waters 
ings in common with other woody exotics of 
that department. | 
ANAGYRIS, Stinking Bean Trefoil. 
This genus furniſhes two hardy deciduous 
flowering ſhrubs, adorned with oval leaves 


and long ſpikes of papilionaceous yellow 


flowers. 
Claſs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 
Chara#ters.) CALIx, a monophyllous, bell- 
ſhaped, five-parted cup. CoROLLA is papi- 


lionaceous, the ſtandard broad and heart- 


ſhaped; the wings oblong and plane; and the 


keel long and erect. STAMINA, ten diſtinct 
filaments, and ſimple antheræ. PisTILLUM, 
germen, ſimple ſtyle, and hairy 
ſtigma. PRRICAR IU, a large oblong pod, 


an oblon 


containing kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 

The ſpecies are, 

"ANAGYRIS Fœtida. p 

Common Stinking Anagyris.] Anagyris with 
oval leaves and ſpikes of flowers, proceeding 
from the ſides of the branches. 

*ANAGYRIS Creticum, 


Cretan Stinking Anagyris.] Anagyris with 
] oblong leaves and longeſt ſpike of flowers. 


Theſe ſhrubs riſe eight or ten feet in 
height, decorated with ſimple, alternate, hoary 
leaves, and numerous bright yellow butterfly- 
ſhaped flowers, diſpoſed in long hanging 
ſpikes, ariſing from the ſides of the branches 
in May and June, but rarely perfect good 
ſeeds in England. | 

They are exotics of Spain, Italy, and the 
Archipelago Iſlands, but proſper here in the 
full ground, | 
The propagation may be effected both by 
ſeed and layers. So 


The ſeed is procured from abroad by the 


nurſery-men and ſeeds-men, which ſhould be 
ſown in a bed of light earth in March, and 


the plants will appear in May; give occaſional 


hat gy in ſummer, and ſhelter the firſt 
winter from ſevere froſt ; in March following 


plant-them out in rows, and in two, three, or 


fouc 
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in the calix. 


cated ſpikes of flowers. 


leaves on the peduuculuſes, and ſhort ſpikes 


and flowers growin 
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four years they will be of due ſize for the 
Nirubbery. 

ANANAS, the Pine-Apple. See Bro- 
MELIA. 

ANASTATICA, Roſe of Jericho. 

This is a very low buſhy annual, adorned 
with oval leaves and ſmall whitiſh flowers, of 
ſour petals, diſpoſed in ſhort ſpikes. 

Claſs and order, Terradynamia Siliculoſa. 

This plant has great ſingularity, which is, 


that in autumn, when it begins to decay, it 


contracts itſelf; and if then taken up and pre- 
ſerved in a dry place till next year, nay for 
many years, then placed in warm water, it 
will expand as in its natural aa 

It is raifed from feeds in March or April, 
in a hot-bed, and in May the plants may be 
potted and placed in the full air ; they will 
flower in June, and, with occafional ſhelter of 
à frame, will perfect ſeeds in autumn. 
ANCHUSaA, Bugloſs. 

There are eight or nine ſpecies, all of 
which are herbaceons,. chiefly perennial, and 


of hardy growth; ſome grow erect, others | 


trail, garniſhed with rough fimple leaves, and 
monopetalous funnel- ſhaped flowers, four or 
five of which merit culture, ſome as falutife- 
rous medical plants, others for ornament. 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynis. 
 Chara&ers.) CALIx is acutely five-parted, 
and permanent. CoRoLLA, monopetalous, 
funnel-ſhaped, and five-parted at the brim. 
STAMINA, five ſhort filaments, and incum 
bent antherx. PrsrILTUu, four hot if 
a filiforme ſtyle, and obtuſe: ſtigma. PERI· 
CARPIUM none, the four ſeeds being lodged 
The ſpecies of moſt note are, 
*ANCHUSA Officinalts, + 
Common Officmel Buglofs.) Anchuſa with 
erect ſtalks, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and imbri- 


Varieties of this.] Common Bugloſs with 
blue flowers. Common Bugloſs with white 
flowers. Common Bugloſs with red flowers. 

*ANCHUS A Sempervivens. 

Ever-green broad-leaved Bugloſi.] Anchuſa 
with trailing branches, broad leaves, two 


of blue flowers. 
3ANCHUSA Orientalis. 
Eaſtern Yellow Buglaſi.] Anchuſa with trail- 
ing branches, hairy woolly leaves, the branches 
| alternately, and oval 
braclæ on the ſpikes between the flowers, 
 *ANCHUSA Virginiana. 
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Virginian ſmall Yellow Bughfi.) Anchuſa 
with a low ſmooth ſtalk, and bright yellow 
flowers, placed in looſe ſpikes. 

All theſe are herbaceous perennials, that 
proſper in almoſt any ſoil and expoſure, 
_—_ they are of longeſt duration in dry 
oils. 

The two firſt ſorts grow naturally in Bri- 

tain, but all the others are of foreign growth. 
Ihe roots of all the forts are fibrous. 

The ſtalks and branches are round, thick, 
and moſtly very rough and hairy, decorated 
with ſimple, oblong, very rough leaves, 
placed alternate; and numerous flowers, 
collected into cluſters and ſpikes, orna- 
ment the upper parts, each ſeparate flower 
formed of one infundibuliforme or funnel- 
ſhaped petal, having a long tube below, and 
a ſpreading brim, appearing, in the different 
ſpecies, in fpring, ſummer, and autumn, and 
continue in Jong ſucceſſion on the ſame plant, 
| which, in all the ſorts, are ſucceeded by 
| abundance of ſeed in autumn. 

The Anchuſa Officinalis, and reſpective va- 
rieties, obtain two feet in height, ſending 
forth many fide ſhoots, and a numerous ſuc- 
ceſſion of flowers in June and July. 

The Evergreen Bugloſs and Oriental An- 
chuſa extend their branches upon the ground, 
which furniſh a ſucceſſion of flowers moſt of 
the ſummer months, and the former often 
continues in bloom from May till Chriſt- 
Mas. | 

The Virginian Anchuſa is a very low plant, 
but is valuable for its producing numerous 
flowers early in ſpring. 

Des in Gardens, Propagation, Sc. 

In reſpe& to their uſes in gardens, the 


| Common Bugloſs is eſteemed principally for 


its medical properties ; but all the varieties 
may alſo be employed with the other ſpecies 
as plants of ornament, for the embelliſhment 
of the compartments of large gardens, where 
many plants of eaſy culture are required ; 
where, though the flowers poſſeſs no remark- 
able beauty, _y will appear conſpicuous 
enough to encreaſe the variety. | 

All the ſorts love a dry ſoil, for though 
they grow ſtrongeſt in moiſt rich land, yet 
their duration in ſuch ſoils is rarely more 
than two or three years. 

The propagation of all the ſorts is by ſeed, 
in autumn or ſpring, in a bed of light earth, 
and in May, Vane or July, the plants will 


be large enough for tranſplantation into the 


Py where they are finally to remain, - 


All 
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All che ſorts riſe freely from the ſcattered 


or ſelf-ſown ſeeds. 

ANDROGY NA Planta, (from a man and 
a woman.) By botaniſts a plant is termed 
Androgynous, which produce both male and 
female flowers on the ſame root; the cucum- 
ber, melon, gourd, &c. and of trees, the oak, 

latanus, cheſnut, walnut, mulberry, birch, 
| — hazel, &c. furniſh examples. See 
Maſculus Flos, &c. Androgynous plants con- 


ſtitute the claſs Moncecia of Linnzus. See | 
in height, the branches lender and drooping 


Monogcia. 

ANDROMEDA. 

'The plants of this genus are principally of 
the tree and ſhrub kind, moſtly deciduous, 
hardy, and of moderate buſhy growth, adorn- 
ed with ſimple alternate l:aves, and ſmall mo- 
nopetalous bell-ſhaped flowers, in ſpikes, or 
cluſters. | 

Claſs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 

Charafters ] CAI Ix is acutely five-parted, 
coloured, and permanent. CoRoLLA, one 
bell-ſhaped petal, cut into five reflexed ieg- 
ments. STAMINA, ten ſhort filaments af- 
fixed to the corolla, and two-horned anther. 
PisTILLUM, a roundiſh germen, long per- 
manent ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma. PERICAR- 
PIUM, a pentagonal capſule of five cells, con- 
taining many roundiſh ſeeds. 

The ſpecies are, 

"ANDROMEDA Arborea. 

Tree Andromeda, or Carolina Sorrel-Tree.] 
Andromeda with oblong, oval, pointed, al- 
ternate leaves, roundiſh- oval greeniſh flowers, 
_ diſpoſed in long naked ſpikes, proceeding 

from the ſides of the branches. 

*ANDROMEDA Paniculata. | 

 Paniculate-fpiked Virginia Andromeda.) An- 
dromeda with oblong, crenated, alternate 
leaves, and cylindrical yellowiſh flowers, in 
branching naked ſpikes at the ends of the 
branches. | 
 TANDROMEDA Mariana. 

Maryland Aggregate Andromeda.) Andro- 
meda with oval entire leaves, placed alternate, 
and greeniſh flowers, collected in aggregate 
bunches. 

+ *ANDROMEDA Cahculata. | 
Caliculate Box- leaued, Canada Andromeda. 
Andromeda with obtuſe, ſpear-ſhaped, punc- 
tured, alternate leaves, and cylindrical white 
flowers, diſpoſed in ſhort leafy ſpikes at the 
ends of the branches. 

Variety.) Caliculate oval-leaved, ever- 
grcen Andromeda. 

* ANDROMEDA Racemoſa. 


— 
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Racemsſe-ſpiked Penſyluania Andromeda.) An- 
dromeda with oblong ſerrated leaves, and cy- 
lindrical ſwelling flowers, in cluſtered brac- 
tal ſpikes. | 

Theſe plants are natives of North Ame- 
rica, where they grow naturally in marſhy 
or boggy places; the firſt of which is ſome- 
what impatient of ſevere froſt, but all the 
others are very hardy, and proſper beſt in 
moiſt ſituations. _ 

The tree Andromeda riſes ten or fifteen feet 


this is ſomewhat tender ; ſo ſome plants ſhould 
be retained in pots to be ſheltered in winter. 

The Andromeda Paniculata is a ſhrub of three 
or four feet ſtature, and ſends forth many 
branches. 

The other three ſpecies are low buſhy 
ſhrubs, rarely exceeding two feet in height. 

All theſe ſhrubs flower here annually in 
June and July, but they rarely ripen ſeed in 
theſe parts. 

Uſes, Propagation, &c. 

With reſpe& to the utility of theſe ſhrubs 
in gardens, the firſt ſort is admitted princi- 
pally among the green-houſe plants, and de- 
lights in moiſture ; the other ſorts may be ad- 
mitted to euereaſe the variety in the ſhrubbery ; 


but they ſhould have a moiſt ſoil, otherwiſe 


they will not proſper in ſummer. 

The propagation of all the ſpecies may be. 
effected by ſeed, which is imported by the 
ſeedſmen annually from America, which muſt 
be ſown in ſpring in a bed of moiſt earth. 

They may als be encreaſed by layers in 
autumn. 

All the ſhrub kinds may alſo be propagated 
by ſuckers, which they ſend up pretty plenti- 
fully every year from the roots. 

ANGIOSPERMIA, the name of the ſe- 
cond of the two orders in the claſs Didyna- 
mia of Linnzus. See DiDpYNAM IA. 

The eſſential character of this order is, 
that the ſeeds of the reſpective plants included 
therein are lodged in a pericarpium, i. e. a 


veſſel or pod, which diſtinguiſhes it from the 


other order Gymneſpermia, of the ſame claſs, 
where the ſeeds are placed naked in the bot- 
tom of the calix. See GYMNOSPERMIA, 
ANEMONSE, including the Pulſatilla, or 
Paſque - Flower, and the Hepatica. if 
It will ſeem ſtrange to ſome to ſee the Pul- 
ſatilla and Hepatica retained as ſpecies of the 
Anemone, which were formerly ranged as 
diſtinct genera, but late improvements in bo- 


| tany have proved their general characters nt 
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be the fame, and proclaim them all relations | 


of the ſame family, and as ſuch we mult treat 
of them, though, as they differ extremely in 
their general appearance, as alſo in their cul- 
ture, we, for diſtinction ſake, will exhibit 
them in ſeparate diviſions, under the generi- 
cal name Anemone. See ANEMONE-PULSA- 
TILLA, and ANEMONE-HEPATICA. 
_ Claſs and order, Polyandria Palyginia. 

Charafers ] CALIx none. COROLLA, fix 
or nine petals, diſpoſed in two or three ſeries, 
STAMINA, numerous capillary ſhort fila- 
ments, and double antherx. PisTILLUM, 
numerous germina collected into a head, 
pointed ſtyles, and obtuſe ſtigma. PERI- 
CARPIUM none ; the ſeeds, which are nume- 
rous, reſt on the receptacle, and form an ob- 
tuſe cone. | 

The above characters is applicable, not 
only to the ſpecies commonly conſidered as 
Anemones, but alſo to the Hepatica and Pul- 


ſatilla. 
| Firft Diviſion. 
In this divifion we will exhibit only all 


thoſe ſpecies commonly called Anemones. 


The ſpecies are, | 
"ANEMONE Coronaria, Anguſtifolia. 
Narrow-lenved coronated Garden Anemone.) 


Anemone with the radical leaves divided 


znd ſubdivided by threes, into many narrow 
ſegments, and a leafy involucrum. 
Varieties.) The varieties, in reſpect to the 
colour and vartegation of the flowers, are in- 
numerable ; but the principal plain colours 
are, red, blue, crimſon, purple, aſh-cotour ; 
and the variegations are, red and white, roſe 


and white, blue and whitez red and white 


and purple, with innumerable intermediate 
fades; and with ſingle and double flowers, 
of every colour and variegation. Prolife- 
rous narrow-leaved Anemone, -one flower 
growing out of another. 

*ANEMONE Hortenſis, Latifolia. 

Broad-leaved Garden Anemone.) Anemone 
with digitate or hand-ſhaped fingered leaves, 


Varieties.) Flowers of many colours and 
variegations. 

FANEMONE Namoroſa. | 
The Wood Anemone.) Anemone with teav 
divided by threes, having the fegments deep- 

ly cut, and one flower on the ſtalk. 

Viarieties.] Common Wood Anemone with 
ſingle white flowers. Double white Wood 
Anemone. —— Purple-wood Anemone. — 
Double purple Wood Anemone, —Reddiſh- 


purple Wood Ancmone, 


PL 


having broad ſegments, * 
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*ANEMONE Apennina, | 

Apennine Blue Wood Anemone.) Anemone 
with ternate divided leaves, having the ſeg- 
ments deeply cut, and numerous ſpear-ſhaped 
petals to the flower. 

Varieties.) Common Apennine Wood Ane- 
mone, with fingle blue flowers. — Double 
blue Apennine Wood Anemone, — Violet- 
coloured Apennine Wood Anemone. — 
Double violet-coloured Apennine Wood 
Anemone. 

All theſe ſpecies and reſpective varieties are 
hardy herbaceous perennials, that will proſper 
in any common ſoil of a garden, either in beds 
ſeparately, or in the borders among other 
plants of the flowery tribe. 

They are perennial in root, but annual in 
leaf and ſtalk, which riſes in ſpring, and pe- 
riſh to the ground when they have flowered 
and perfected ſeeds. | 

The roots are tuberous, knobbed, ſolid, 
fleſhy, and firm; the leaves riſe on foot- 
{talks directly from the root, which, in all 
the ſorts, are ſimple, but are cut into many 
narrow parts, the diviſions being generally 
by threes; and between the leaves riſes 
the flower-ſtalk, from fife or ſix inches to 
one foot in height, ſurmounted each by one 
flower, which ſtands naked without any cup, 
which, in the fingle kinds, have generally 
from fix to twelve petals, but in the double 
ſorts the petals are of an indeterminate num- 
ber, which are often ſo numerous and full, as 
to exclude the parts of fruCtification ; but the 
ſingle and half-double kinds afford plenty of 
ſeed annually, 

General Deferiptien of the Garden kinds. 

The two firſt fpecies, Anemone Coronaria, 
and Anemone Hortenſis, are the Eaſtern or Gar- 
den Anemones, and the parent plants of all 


| thoſe numerous beautiful different coloured 
| ſingle and double varieties that adorn our gar- 
dens in fpring, and beginning of ſummer ; 


they ate originally natives of the Levant, and 
other parts of the Eaſt ; bat grow freely with 


us in the full ground, with little trouble, in 
beds or borders, and furniſh an annual ſucceſ- 


ſion of their beautiful flowers fix weeks or two 


menths, and perfe& abundance of ſeed an- 


nually, and their roots multiply exceedingly. 
Their roots, as before hinted, are tuberous, 
knobbed, irregular, and formed into unequal 
knobby heads. | . 
The leaves are ſimple, large, and decom- 
pound, which, in the firſt ſoit, Anemone Co- 
renaria, and all its varieties, are deeply di- 
12 | | vided 
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vided into many ſegments, and theſe again 


ſubdivided into numerous narrow diviſions 3 
ſo, for diſtinction, this ſpecics is called Nar- 
row-leaved Anemone, The ſecond ſort, Ane- 
mone Hortenſis, and varieties, has alſo large, 
ſimple, decompound leaves, which are digi- 
tate or fingered, but the divifions are not ſo 


deep, and the fingers or ſegments being 


broader than thoſe of the former, it is called 
Broad-leaved Anemone, 

The flower-ſtalk of both ſpecies, and re- 
ſpective varieties, riſe between the leaves di- 
rectly from the roots, frequently two, three, 
or more, from the ſame root, and obtain from 
abqut eight or nine to ten or twelve inches in 
height, and a little above its middle grows a 
leafy appendage, called the involucrum, and 
at top ſtands one large conſpicuous flower, 
which, in ſome varjeties, is as large as a 
double roſe- In their fingle ſtate the flowers 
have only ſix or nine petals, but in the double 
kinds they are innumerable : fix large petals 
compoſe the qutward part; in the midſt ſtand 
numbers of ſmaller ones, in'a great many cir- 
cular ſeries, filling up the body of the flower 
in a globular tuſt, which, by floriſts, 1s called 
the thrum. 8 ; 

In the ſingle and half- double” kinds riſe a 
vaſt cluſter of thread - like ſtamina, and in the 
centre of theſe are the rudiments of the ſeed, 
formed in a imall roundiſh head. 

But in the full double flowers, all thoſe 
parts of fructiſication are often entirely obli- 
terated by the multiplicity of the petals, ſo 
that the {eds are to be expected principally 
from the ſingle and ſemi double flowers. 

The common fingle kinds, i. e. with fix 
or nine petals, with the clufter of filaments 
in the middle, are commonly called Poppy 
Anemones, from their fimilarity to a ſingle 


py- | 
_— Deſcription of the Mead Anemones, 

The third and fourth ſpecies, Anemone Ne- 
moreſa, and Anemone Apennina, grow wild in 
woods in this country, 'particularly the for- 
mer. which is found plentifully in many parts 


of the kingdom, in their fingle ſtate; but the 


double ſorts of them have been obtained by 
culture in gardens from the ſeeds of the 
ſingle kinds. | . 

he roots of both theſe and varieties, are 
fleſhy, oblong, and irregular z run under the 
ſurface, and ſend forth many fibres. 
Ihe leaves riſe from the root on long foot- 
ſtalks ; they are pretty broad, and divided 
into three principal parts, and theſe again 
deeply cut on the edges, 


* 
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The flower-ſtalk riſes from ſix to eight or 
nine inches high, having a leafy involuccum, 
and each ſtalk crowned by one pretty large 
flower, which, in its ſingle ſtate, have 1 
rally ſix pretty broad petals, in two ſeries, 


with a cluſter of ſtamina, and a head of ru- 


diments of ſeeds in the centre; but the double 
flowers have innumerable ſmall looſe petals, 
forming a globular head, and are very 
pretty. 

Uſe in Gardens of all the Sorts. 

The two firſt ſpecies, and their numerous 
train of varieties, are very pretty ornaments 
for the flower-garden, and the double kinds 
have ſuperior beauty the varieties in general 
are curious furniture for embelliſhing the 
fronts of the principal compartments of the 
pleaſure ground, as they will proſper in the 
common open borders, &c, in which they 
have a fine effect, when properly diſpoſed in 
aſſemblage with plants of ſimilar growth and 


times of flowering, for they blow freely in 
any common light earth, and nothing injures 
them but overabundant moiſture of ſoil ; and 


ſometimes late froſts in April and May deface 
the thrum that compoſe the middle of the 
flower, but this is ſeldom, ; 

However, as the capital ſorts are oſten pro- 
cured at a great price, and ſome. are of ſin- 
gular beauty, it is eligible to plant the beſt 
of them ſeparate in narrow beds, in order, 
that when the plants begin to ſhew bloom, 
they may be arched over to be covered with 
garden mats, when cutting winds and froſts 
prevail. | 

But I ſhould adviſe to plant many of the 
common kinds in the open borders, towards 
the front, in ſmall cluſters, of three, four, or 
fone in each ; in which order the flowers will 

e very ſhowy, and produce a tine variety 


| for fix weeks or two months, | 
The principal ſeaſon of flowering of all the 


double varjeties is April and May, but by 


| planting' the roots at different times in au- 


tumn and ſpring, the bloom may be conti- 
nued from March until the middle of June. 

The broad-leaved kinds are generally the 
hardieſt blowers, and if ſome are planted late 
in March, in a ſomewhat ſhady border, they 
will exhibit a bloom in July. 

All the choice double 


taken up annually when the flower is paſt, 
in order to ſeparate the encreaſed parts or off- 
ſets which ariſe from the ſides of the main 
roots, and which, if taken up juſt aſter the 
flower fades, may be retained out of ground 

ſeveral 
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ſeveral months, and planted according to che 
time you deſign 1 ſhall blow. 

The Single or Poppy Anemone comes 
very early into bloom, often in January and 
February, and its flower, though compoſed 
but of ſix petals, is large and ſhowey, and is 
worthy of a 22 in the common borders, 
which, if diſpoſed four or five together in 
patches, alternately with bunches of ſnow- 
drops, crocuſſes, winter aconites, hepaticas, 
and Chriſtmas roſes, they will exhibit a fine 
variety at an early ſeaſon, and the roots may 
be permitted to remain two or three years un- 
removed. 
| The Wood Anemones are fine furniture 

for the borders of wood-walks, the fronts of 
ſhrubbery clumps, and for wilderneſs works, 
and in ſhort, for any other compartments 
where a variety of early bloom is required, 
for they will ſucceed any where. 

Method of Planting the Garden Kinds. 

The roots of all the varieties of the two ſpe- 
cies of Eaſtern or Garden Anemone, are fold 
by the nurſerymen, and at molt of the ſeed- 
ſhops. The fine double varieties are generally 
imported from Holland, which are fold by the 
hundred, &c. 'The common kinds, both 
double and ſingle, by the pound weight. 

The Dutch ſorts are per hundred from 
eight or ten ſhillings to fo many guineas, 
which however is more than they are worth. 

The common double Engliſh kinds are fold 
per Ib. from five to ten or twelve, and the 
ingle or Poppy Anemonies from three to 
five ſhillings. 

The ſeaſon for planting all the above va- 
rieties, is according to the time it is deſigned 
they ſhall flower. Sov | 

The beſt time to plant the principal ſorts 
for the general bloom is October, or early in 
November, and the plants will come into 
flower in April and beginning of May ; but 
if ſome are planted in the middle of Sep- 
tember, and a ſecond parcel towards the 
middle or latter end of October, both planta- 
tions will afford a ſucceflion of bloom from 
the beginning of April until the middle of 
May; and it a third plantation is made in Fe- 
bruary or beginning of March, they will come 
into flower about the middle of May, and con- 
tinue until the middle of June, whereby the 
bloom may be continued near three months. 

In reſpect to the above times of planting 


thele roots, obſerve, that thoſe planted early 


in autumn come up in leaf before Chriſtmas, 


and they always produce the largeſt flowers, 


| 


; 


| 
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and continue longeſt in beauty; the roots tos 
will be better nouriſhed, and afford a larger 
encreaſe than thoſe planted in ſpring. 

It is however neceſſary always to retain 
ſome out of ground till ſpring, for the fake of 
a ſucceſſion of bloom. | 

The ſituation proper for the Anemone 
ſhould be free from copious moiſture, and the 
expoſure ſhould be open to the ſouth ſun and 
free air, and unincumbered by the ſhade of 
trees, which ſhould be particularly obſerved 
for the blow of the capital kinds. | 

In regard to ſoil, the Anemone will proſ- 
per and flower in tolerable perfection in any 
common moderately light earth of a garden, 
only obſerving to avoid planting them in 
over-moiſt and {tiff foils, which would rot the 
roots in winter; and if any augmentation is 
neceſſary to raiſe or form ho beds or borders 
for their reception, no more is needſul than 
common light mould from the quarters of the 
kitchen garden, or any other well-wrought 
garden earth, working the whole one good 
ſpade deep. 

Proſeſſed floriſts, however, in order to 
blow the capital ſorts in their ultimate ſtate 
of beauty, often prepare compoſts of different 
ingredients wherewith to form beds for the 
reception of the roots. 

'The beſt is that of freſh earth from a paſ- 
ture, neats dung, and ſea-ſand. Take maiden 
loamy earth from the ſurface of a common or 
other paſture field, the top-ſpit turf and all; 
to every load of this add one of neats dung, 
and half a one of ſea or drift- ſand; blend the 
whole together, and form it in a ridge, in 
which let it remain a year at leaſt, turning 
it over every two or three months ; (ſee Com- 
POSTS.) But in default of paſture earth, a 
good compoſt may be formed of common 
light garden mould, and rotted neats dung, 
adding to every load of the former halt a one 
of the latter, and about a quarter of that of 
drift or ſea-ſand ; and of either of which com- 
polts the bed is to be formed, about twelve 
or fifteen inches in depth, and three and a 
half broad. 

The mode of planting is to be obſerved ac- 
cording to the following rules, 

It it is deſigned to plant any of the com- 
mon donble and fingle kinds in the bor- 
ders, in aſſemblage with other plants, I ſhould 
adviſe to plant them in patches, that is, to 
plant three, four, or five roots together, in a 
patch of five or ſix inches breadth, puttin 
them two or three inches deep; and thoſe 

patches 
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patches may be five, ten, or fifteen feet diſ- 
tance, ſome near the edge, others more to- 
wards the middle; in which order they will 
make a pretty appearance. 

But when it is deſigned to plant them, in 
the floriſt's way, in beds by themſelyes, they 
mult be planted in continued ranges, length- 
Ways. 

The beds for this purpoſe are to be marked 
out three feet and half broad, the length at 
pleaſure, with alleys eighteen inches wide be- 
tween bed and bed. The beds muſt be work- 
ed or prepared one full ſpade, or fifteen or 
eighteen inches deep; break the earth ſmall, 
but do not ſift it, obſerving, that to prevent 
lodgment of wet, and to give the beds a good 
appearance, as well as to ſhew the flowers to 
the beſt advantage, it is eligible to elevate them 
three inches above the common level or ge- 
neral ſurface ; but if there is danger of 
moiſture ſtanding in winter, double or treble 


that is proper height, working the whole a little 


rounding, and rake the ſurface ſmooth ; then 
put in the roots. | | 

In each bed plant ſix rows lengthways, the 
roots at fix inches diſtance in each row, and 


two or three inches deep; and when one bed | 
zs planted, run over it lightly with the rake, 


to reform all inequalities, and make the ſur- 
face ſmooth. 2 
The roots being planted, thoſe of the au- 
tumn plantation will come up in leaf in No- 
vember, but as the plants are hardy, nothing 
is needful to be done till the bloom begins to 
appear; and then, if you think proper, to be- 
ſtow a little care upon the capital ſorts, by 
arching the bed with hoops, in order to cover 
the bloom with mats occaſionally, to protect 
it from cutting black froſts, which often pre- 
rail in April. | 
To produce a very early bloom of any kind 
of Anemone, plant ſome roots in pots in Oc- 
tober, and towards Chriſtmas place them 
either in a hot-houſe, or upon a common hot- 


bed, under frames and glaſſes. 


Their Propagation. 

All the varieties are propagated by off ſets 
from the root, and new varicties are obtained 
from ſeed. | 

But firſt of propagating them by parting the 
off-ſets. | 

By off. ſets, all the kinds encreaſe exceed- 
ingly every year; ſo the roots of all the ca- 
pital kinds, at leaſt, ſhould be taken up an- 
nually at the decay of the leaf, and the root 
may be divided or broken into as many pieces 


— 
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or knobs as are furniſhed with an eye or bud, 
and every ſuch part will readily grow, and 
produce a flower exactly like that of the pa- 
rent root the ſpring following ; obſerving hows 
ever, that if they are divided very ſmall, they 
flower very weak the firſt year; therefore, if 
you would have ſtrong flowers from the main 


root, only break off thoſe ſmall ones that are 


ſlightly affixed thereto ; but they ſhould not 
be thus divided until autumn, or near the 
time for planting them again. 

The time for taking up the roots is in 
May and June, when the leaf and ſtalk are 
withered, for then the roots ceaſe to grow fot 
a month or ſix weeks; but if they are per- 
mitted to ſtand to put forth freſh fibres again, 
_ ſhould not be removed that ſeaſon. 

They ſhould be taken up in dry weather, 
and ſpread in an airy place out of the ſun, 
about a week, then cleared from earth, and 


put up in bags or boxes till the planting ſea- 


ſon arrive. 

The above work ſhould always be per- 
formed annually to the capital kinds, both for 
the ſake of increaſe, and to freſh dig and pre- 
pare the beds. 1 

By propagation by ſeed all the beautiſul 
varieties were, and continue annually to be 
obtained. | 

The proreſs is not very tedious, for the 


plants will flower the ſecond or third year. 


The ſeed may be had at the ſhops; but if 
you fave it yourſelf, it ſhould be from the beſt 
ſingle or ſemi-double flowers; the full doubles 
afford none. The time to ſow it is March, 
either in boxes, large pots, or wide earthen 


pans, of perfectly light compoſt, or in a bed 
of ſuch earth; ſow it moderately thick, and co- 
ver it near a quarter of an inch deep with fifted 


mould: from this time occaſional ſhade from 
the ſcorching ſun, and moderate waterings in 
dry weather is neceſſary, and in fix weeks the 
plants will appear, keeping them clear from 
weeds ; and when the leaves decay, ſift a quar · 
ter of an inch of earth over the bed, which is 


all that is neceſſary till the ſecond ſummer, 
when they are to be taken up at the decay of 


the leaf, and managed as the old roots in the 
manner already directed, and next ſpring they 
will flower and diſcover many new beauties, 


and among them many that are very ordinary, 


which will do for the common borders. 

The propagation of the Wood Anemone is 
1 dividing the roots any time after the decay 
of the leaves in June until Oftober, though the 
{coner after the fall of the leaf the better. 
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At which time the common ſorts may be | 


tranſplanted from the woods. 

The other ſpecies of leſs note are, 

? ANEMONE Virginiana. ; 

Virginian Wood Anemone.) Anemone with 
a branching ſtalk, producing long alternate 
flower-ſtalks, ſmall whitiſh flowers, and cy- 
lindrical ſpikes of hairy ſeeds. 

*ﬀANEMONE Dichotoma, 

Forked-/lalked Canada Anemone. ] Anemone 
with a forked ſtalk, trifid cut leaves, fitting 
cloſe, growing oppoſite, and embrace the ſtalk. 

The firſt grows a foot high, the other al- 
moſt double that height; the flowers are white, 
ſmall, and of no great beauty. They may be 


- raiſed from ſeed, or by dividing the roots. 


Second Diviſion of Anemone, 


ANEMONE- PULSATILLA, the Pulſatilla 


or Paſque-Flower. 


Claſs, order, and characters, the ſame as 


the Anemone. 

The Pulſatilla has been always conſidered 
as a diſtin genus, till the Linnzan botany 
juſtly declared all the ſorts ſpecies of the 
Anemone. 3 

The plants are herbaceous, hardy peren- 
nials, of the flowery tribe, that produce an- 
nual ſtalks ten or twelve inches high, each 
ſurmounted by one large flower, bearing 

reat reſemblance to thoſe of the Anemone 
king, which make a good appearance iu the 
common borders. | 
The ſpecies are, 
"ANEMONE-PULSATILLA Ref. 


3 Common large Pulſatilla or Paſque- Flower.) 


Anemone-Pulſatilla with divided and ſub-di- 
vided pinnated leaves, having a leafy involu- 
crum, nodding flower, and ereCt petals. 

Viarieties of this are,] Common Pulſatilla 
with ſingle blue flowers ——with double blue 


flowers with ſingle and double white 
flowers with fingle and double red 
flowers with violet-coloured flowers —— 


and with flowers having fringed petals. 
*ANEMONE-PULSATILLA Patens. 


 * Spreading flowered Siberian Pulſatilla.] Ane- 


mone-Pulſatilla with digitate, many-pointed, 
1 leaves, and upright pale yellow flower 
with fp 
mina, and with the involucrum at a diſtance 
from the flower. | | 
TANEMONE-PULSATILLA Pernalis, 
Early Smallage-leaved Alpine Pulſatilla.] 


Anemone- Pulſatilla with fimply pinnated 


leaves, and erect bright yellow flowers. 
The plants are perennial in root, but an- 


reading petals, and deep yellow ſta- 
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nual in leaf and ſtalk, which come up in 
ſpring, and periſh in June or July, when 
they have flowered and perfeCted ſeeds, 

The roots are Tong, thick, fleſhy, and of 
downright growth. 

The leaves riſe immediately from the root, 
on foot-ſtalks, and are decompounded into 
many very narrow ſegments. 

T he flower-ſtalk riſes annually between the 
leaves, eight, ten, or twelve inches in height, 
often ſeveral from the ſame root ; near the top 
of each is the leafy many-pointed involucrum, 
ſerving as a kind of flower-cup, and at top 
ſtands one large bell-fhaped flower, in mag- 
nitude equal to a large ſingle Anemone, is 
compoſed of fix petals, in two ſeries, with 
a Cluſter of ſtamina in the middle ; but in the 
double flowers the petals are numerous. 

They flower in March and April, and the 
ſeeds ripen early in autumn. 

The Common Pulſatilla grows wild on 
hills, heaths, and dry paſtures in Britain, and 
other parts of Europe, and the others are na- 
tives of the Siberian and Alpine mountains, 
but they have been long inhabitants of many 
curious gardens. 

The plants are good furniture for the com- 
mon borders, particularly the firſt ſpecies and re- 
ſpeCtive varieties, and they proſper any where. 

The propagation of all the three ſpecies is 
effected by ſeed, and by dividing the roots. 
The ſeed ripens in July, and may be ſown 
ſoon after, or early in ſpring, in a bed of 
light earth. N | | 

The propagation by roots is this: take up 
ſome of the large roots in July, when their 
leaves decay, or even any time till October, 
and ſuch of them that are grown into heads, 
may be divided into as many parts as have a 
bud or head at top, which plant, and they 
will each flower the following ſpring. 

The proper time of year to remove thoſe 
roots, is any time from the decay of the leaf 
until Michaelmas. | | 

The roots do not bear to be kept long out 
of ground, 

Third and laſt Diviſion of Anemone. 

ANEMONE-HEPATICA, the Hepatica, or 
Noble Liverwort. | | 

Claſs, order, and characters, the ſame as 
the Anemone, See ANEMONE, 

As the Hepatica, in point of general habit, 
having . been always evalidered as very dif- 
ferent from the Anemone, we, for the greater 
facility of diſtinction, treat of it in a ſeparate 
diviſion, obſerving however that the whole 

| | flower, 
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flower, though conſiderably ſmaller, poſſeſſes | 


all the characters of the Anemone; although 
it was long conſidered as a diſtinct genus, 
principally ſrom the trefoliate appendage 
ſitnated near the flower, being miſtaken for a 
calix or cup; but Linnzus conſiders that only 
as a threc- jeaved involucrum, common to all 
the Anemone kind, for there 1s no calix. See 
the Characters. 

There is but one ſpecies of Hepatica, of 
which are many varieties, all very low, her- 
baceous, flowery perennials, that adorn our 
gardens in early ſpring, each with a large 
tuſt of numerous flowers. 

The ſpecies 1s, 

ANEMONE-HEPATICA, Hepatica. 

The Hepatica.] Anemone with leaves com- 
poſed of three roundiſh undivided lobes, and 
the involucrum ſituated near the flower. 

Varieties of this are, ] Hepatica with ſingle 
and double blue flowers with ſingle and 
double red flowers - with ſingle and double 
red and white flowers with violet-colour- 
ed flowers ——with ſingle and double white 
flowers—and Hepatica with ſtriped leaves. 

Theſe plants form themſelves into low 
roundiſh bunches; the whole, including 
leaves, flower-ſtalks, and flowers, never ex- 


ceed five or ſix inches in height, which are 


annual, but the root is of many years du- 
ration. 8 | 

The root is thick, formed into heads, and 
' hath numerous matted fibres. 

The flowers appear before the new leaves, 
but thoſe riſe immediately after, the whole 
riſing directly from the root; the flower-ſtalks 
are ſlender, four or five inches high, and riſe 
in great numbers, each ſupporting one ſmall 
flower, which, in its ſingle ſtate, hath fx 
petals ; but theſe are numerous in the double 
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The propagation of the ſingle kinds is ef- 
fected both by ſeed and parting the roots, but 
the double ſorts only by the latter method. 

Obſerve however, that from ſeed of ſingle 
flowers double ones are often obtained. | 

The ſeed may be ſown in Auguſt, Sep- 
tember, or March, in a bed or border of light 
earth, covering it hardly a quarter of an inch 
deep, and the plants will appear in April and 
May; give occaſional water and weeding, 
and in Auguſt or September prick them upon 
a border open to the morning ſun, where 
they will flower in ſpring, and in a year 
after tranſplant them where they are to re- 
main. 

Thoſe plants being very flow in growth, 
it will be three years before they form large 
bunches, ſo as to produce tolerable cluſters of 
flowers. 

The propagation by parting the roots is 
performed in ſpring ; divide each root intd 
two, three, or more parts, but not too ſmall, 
becauſe of their reluctant growth; for the 
merit of the plants is to have them ſorm large 
bunches, capable of producing fifty or ſixty 
flowers on the ſame root, which, ſtanding in 
a compact cluſter, make a beautiful appear- 
ance, 

The ſeldomer theſe plants are removed, 
the ſtronger and more numerous will be their 
flowers, 

Ec. der M, Lill, Fennel, and Fino- 
chia. | 

The plants are herbaceous ; there are three 
ſpecies, all well known umbelliferous herbs 


ot the kitchen garden. 


Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 

Characters. J CALIx, the flowers are um- 
bellated, and the umbels are compound, have 
neither calix nor involucrum, 


CoRoLLaA, 
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flowers, and in all the varieties, they ſtand- 


the general umbel is uniform, and the florets 
ing in vaſt cluſters make a beautiful appear- 


of the umbel have each five petals. STA- 
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ance in February, March, and April, ſuc- 


ceeded in the ſingle kinds by plenty of ſeed 
in ſummer, - | 
All the varieties are choice furniture to 
adorn the fronts of borders, and other com- 
partments contiguous to the habitation, 
The double kinds have the greateſt merit, 


the flowers _ larger, and continue longer 


ould occupy the moſt con- thum with finely divided leaves, and com 


| preſſed ſeeds, having borders, 


in bloom, and 
ſpicuous places ; but as theſe can only be en- 
creaſed by dividing. the roots, -which being 
remarkably flow of growth, are not ſo eaſily 
acquired as the ſingle kinds, which may be 
raiſed plentifully from ſced; 


MINA, five filaments, and roundiſh antheræ. 
PiSTILLUM, a germen under each floret, two 
ſtyles, and obtuſe ſtigmas. PRERICARPIUM 
none, and the ſeeds are two ſucceeding each 


germen. 


The ſpecies ate, 
"ANETHUM Graveolens. 3 
Common Dill, or Rank Anethum.] Ane 


*ANETHUM Fenculum, | 
Common Fennel or Finctie.] Anethum with 
decompound leaves, the lobes finely divided, 
ending in many points, and oval ſeed. 
Varieties 


AN E. 
Varieties of this.] Common light-green- 
leaved Fennel. Dark-green- Ieaved Fennel. 
_— Sweet Fennel, with long ſlender ſparſed 
leaves, and white ſweet ſeed. 

3 ANETHUM Azoricum. 

Azorian Dwarf Fennel, or Finochio.] Ane- 
thum with a dwarf ſtalk, ſwelling, and fleſhy 
near the root, and recurved ſeed, 

Theſe plants are all of hardy growth; the 
Dill and Finochia are univerſally annual ; the 
Fennel and its varieties are annual in leaf and 
ſtalk, but have perennial roots. The roots 
are univerſally ſpindle-ſhaped, and grow 
downright ; the leaves are decompound, with 
the lobes finely divided into numerous, mi- 
nute, thread - like ſegments; and the flower 
or ſeed-ſtems'riſe from one to five feet high, 


terminated by the umbels of flowers, ſucceed- 


ed by plenty of ſeed in Auguſt and Sep- 
tember. 1 2e | 

The Dill riſes with a few ſlender leaves, 
and a flender erect ſtem, two or three feet 
high, the heads or umbels of which, when 
the ſeeds are formed, are the parts uſed in the 
kitchen for cucumber pickle, &c. and the ripe 
ſeeds for medicine 

The Anethum Fæniculum, and varieties, 
hath thick, fleſhy, downright roots, which, 
after the firſt year, ſend up a great tuft of 
large leaves, and ſtrong erect tems, four or 
five feet high, dividing into many branches. 
The leaves are the parts uſed in the kitchen 
for mackerel, pickled-ſalmon, garniſh to 
diſhes, ' &c. therefore, the ſtems of a few 
plants ſhould, be cut down as they advance 
in ſummer, to procure. à ſupply of young 
leaves from the bottom; but for medical pur- 
poſes, the root, leaves, and feed are uſed, © 

The Finochio is à ſallad herb. The plant 
hath a ſhort robuſt ſtalk, the bottom of which 
ſwells like a large flat turnip, and this being 
rendered white and tender by blanching, is 
the-part uſed, which is eaten raw, being ſliced 
and reliſhed with vinegar, oil, pepper, &c. 

Propagation, Culture, Cc. 

They are all propagated by ſeeds, which, 
of the Dill and 'Finochio, muſt be fown an- 
nually, becauſe the plants endure but one 
year, | 


The Dill and Fennel may be ſown either 


m-autumn or ſpring z the autumn {owing'ge- | 
nerally rife ſtrongeſt, and ſhould be ſown | 


where they are to remain, eſpecially the Dill; 
they require no particular {oil or expoſure ; 
ſow the ſeed broad - caſt thinly on the ſurface, 
and rake it in, and in May or June the 


— 
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plants muſt be thinned by hand or hoe, the 
Dill to fix or eight, and the Fennel to twelve 
or fifteen inches diſtance. 

As the Fennel is of ſeveral years ſtanding, 
it may, for the ſake of regularity, be either 
ſown as above, or in drills a foot aſunder. 

Theſe two ſpecies are remarkable for riſing 
abundantly from the ſelf-ſfown ſeeds, often 
ſuſſicient for private ſervice, 

The Fennel may alfo be encreaſed by ſlip- 
ping the large roots, which frequently divide 
themſelves into heads; but theſe do not ſuc- 


ceed fo well as the ſeedling plants, 


The Finochio is ſown in the middle of 
March, or beginning of April, and to conti- 
nue a ſucceſſion till winter, repeat the ſowings 


every month until July. Chuſe an open ſpot 


of rich light ground, and by line and hoe 
draw ſhallow drills, two feet diſtance; ſcatter 
the ſeeds thinly along the bottom, and cover 
them near a quarter of an inch deep with 
finely broken mould, and when the plants are 
an inch or two high, ſmall hoe them to kill 
weeds, and thin them to three inches, and in 
two or three weeks after cut them out to treble 


that diſtance, that the baſe of the ſtem may 


have room to ſwell. | 
When the ſtalks are conſiderably ſwelled 


at bottom, earth them up on each ſide, and in 


two or three weeks that part will be very 
white and tender, 
ANGELICA. 

This genus furniſhes four herbaceous pe- 
rennials, of large and vigorous growth, ob- 
taining four or five feet ſtature, branching 
ſtrongly, garniſhed with large pinnated leaves, 
and ſurmounted by numerous flowers, col- 
lected into conſiderable umbels. 

. Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 

Characters.] CALix, the flower is umbel- 
late, and the umbel is compound ; the gene- 
ral umbel has a five, and the partial umbel 
an eight- leaved involucrum, and the calix of 
the florets is ſmall and five-parted. CoroLLa, 
the umbel is uniform, and each floret has five 
petals. STAMINA, five filaments, and ſimple 
anthetæ. PisTILLUM, a germen under each 
floret, two reflexed ſtyles, and obtuſe ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM none, the ſeeds are two, 
ſucceeding each germeu, 

he ſpecies are, 

*ANGELICA: Sativa. e OR 

Cultivated, or Garden Angelica.) Angelica 
with leaves compoſed of lobes, unequal in ſize 
and number. 0 

"ANGELICA Heis. 5 
K Wild 
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2d Engliſh Angelica.) Angelica with 
Jeaves compoſed of equal ſpear-ſhaped ſer- 
rated Jobes. 

IANGELICA Lucida. 

Shining Canada Angelica.] Angelica with 
ſhining leaves, compoſed of equal oval lobes, 
the edges cut and ſerrated. 

'+#ANGELICA Atropurpea. 


Dark-purple Canada Angelica.) Angelica 


with blackiſh-green pinnated leaves, having 
the extreme pair of lobes joined, 

All theſe plants are perennial in. root, but 
the leaves and ſtalks are renewed annually in 
ſpring. 

The roots are branching and fibrous, 

They ſend up robuſt and ſtrongly branch- 
ing ſtalks, four or five feet high, adorned 
with large pinnated leaves, compoſed of ſe- 
veral large lobes, and the ends of all the ſtalks 
and branches are terminated by large com- 
3 umbels of flowers, ſucceeded, in all the 
pecies,. by abundance of ſeed in Auguſt and 
September, 

The Garden Angelica is in great requeſt 
for its efficaceous properties in medicine; and 
of its young tender ſtalks in May, cut into 


many pieces, is made an admirable ſweet- 


meat. As a garden plant it is ſometimes ad- 
mitted in large pleaſure grounds, to encreaſe 
the variety, where it cuts a tolerable figure, 
with its. large branching head, conſiderable 
foliage, and vaſt umbels of flowers. 

The Angelica Sylveſtris grows wild by river 
ſides and moiſt places, and having little merit, 
is rarely admitted in gardens, unleſs merely 
for obſervation. TILA hn 

FTphe two Canada ſpecies poſſeſs little virtue 
or beauty; but being foreigners, and for the 
ſake of variety, are allowed places in many of 
our gardens, in large grounds, where many 
plants of eaſy culture are required. 


All theſe plants delight in moiſture, but | 


they rarely diſdain any foil or ſituation. 
9 Propagation. 


All the ſorts may be raiſed with facility 
from ſeed, in a bed 


or border of common 
Earth. af 6322 | 
The time of year to ſow them is either in 
autumn, i. e. September or October, or early 
in ſpring, obſerving the autumn ſowing ge- 
nerally riſe ſtrong and regular in ſpring fol- 
lowing, and thoſe ſown in ſpring ſometimes 
riſe ſtraggling, ſo ſhould be ſown conſider- 
ably thicker. . 
The method of ſowing this ſeed is by 
broad · caſt on the ſurface, and rake it in. 
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When the plants are four or five inches 
high, tranſplant them into a bed or border 
of moiſt earth; fifteen or eighteen inches diſ- 
tance, and give occaſional waterings; and 
if any are required in the pleaſure ground for 
variety, tranſplant them from the above bed 


in ſpring following. 


Theſe plants produce only leaves the firſt 


year; the ſecond they ſhoot up ftalks, flower, 


and perfect ſeeds. | . 
Obſerve, that when the firſt tems of thoſe 


plants are permitted to perfect ſeeds, the roots 


frequently periſh in winter, in which caſe a 
ſupply muſt be raifed annually ; but if the 
ſtems are cut down in June, it encreaſes the 
root, and it. will furvive ſeveral years. 
ANNONA, Guanabus, or Cuſtard-Apple, 


f and. P apaw- Tree. 1 - 
The plants are of the tree and fhrub kind; 


there are ſeven or eight ſpecies, one of which 
is a hardy deciduous ſhrub, the others moſtly. 


| ever-green, and of the ſtove temperament ;. 
all the ſorts are adorned with ſimple leaves, 


and bear large roundiſn and oblong fruit: 
Claſs and order, Polyandria Polygynia. 
Characters. CALIx, five heart-ſhaped 

leaves. CoROLLA, fix petals, the three: 


- outermoſt the largeſt. STAmiINA, the fila- 


ments hardly viſible, but numerous antherz. 
PiST1LLUM, a roundiſh germen placed under: 
the flower, inviſible ſtyles, having many ob- 
tuſe ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a large, oblong, 
oval fruit, of one cell, containing many oval 


| hard feeds. 63k, 


The ſpecies of moſt note are, 
3 Reticulata. 1851 
 Netted-fruited Annona, or Cuſtard- Apple.] 
r · ſnaped pointed 12 2 
and large, conical, orange · coloured fruit, hav- 
ing a netted rind. | | | 
*AnnonaA MMuricata. 20 | | 
Prickly-fruited Annona, or Sour- Sep.] An- 
nona with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, plane, ſmooth,. 


| ſhining, leaves, and large oval, greeniſh: yel- 


low, prickly, ſour fruit. 

AN NxONA Squamoſa. e reef 

Scaly-fruited Annona, or Stweet-Sop.] An- 
nona with oblong-pointed leaves, and ſmall. 
oval, obtuſe, ſcaly, ſweet fruit. 

*ANNONA Paluftris. 

Marſh Annona, or IWater- Apple.) Annona 
with oblong, obtuſe, ſmooth, odoriferous 
leaves, and round ſmooth fruit. | 

AN NON A Cherimola. 


Cherimola Bread-leaued Annona. ] Annona 


with broad, ſmootb, ſhining leaves, and 


oblong, 


* 
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tained here in ſtoves by the curious for va- 
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-oblong, ſcaly, purple fruit, having a ſoft | 


ſweet pulp. 

6ANNONA Triloba. | 

Three-fruited Anmina, or Papow-Tree.] An- 
nona with large ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and in- 
verted pear-ſhaped fruit, growing by threes 
on each foot-ſtalk, | | | 

Theſe trees are natives of America, the 
firſt five ſpecies that of the warmeſt parts ; | 
they are ever-green, and require the conſtant 
aid of a ſtove in this country. But the ſixth 
ſort is a hardy deciduous ſhrub, that proſpers 
here in the full air. | 

In America, the firſt five ſpecies obtain 
twenty or thirty feet ſtature, garniſhed with 
beautiful large leaves, which are univerſally + 
ſimple, and ſtand alternate; and flowers pro- 
ceeding ſingly from the ſides of the branches, 
fucceeded by large fruit, full of a ſoft pulpy 
ſubſtance, in ſome very ſweet and palatable, 
that of the Annona Reticulata being of the 
texture of a cuſtard, whence it, in Ame- 
rica, derived the appellation of Cuſtard- 
Apple. 15 1 
Theſe five ſpecies however never produce 
fruit in Europe, and rarely flower, ſo are re- 


riety, and the beauty of their ever-green 
leaves. b | 
The Annona Triloba or Hardy Papaw, is of 
North America; it riſes twelve or fiſteen 
feet high, the leaves very large and alternate, 
and the flowers are of a chocolate colour, 


which ſometimes appear here in May, but | 


never any fruit. 
| Propagation, Culture, Sc. 

All the ſorts are propagated by ſeed. 

The ſeeds are imported from America by 
many of the London ſeedſmen, &c. they are 
to be ſown as ſoon as they arrive; thoſe of 
the tender kind in pots of light rich earth, 
and plunged in a bark-bed under glaſſes; and 
when the plants are three inches high, prick 
them in ſeparate pots, give water, and plunge 
'them in the bark-bed in the ſtove, where 
they muſt be always retained! and treated as 
-other woody plants of that department. 

Ihe ſeeds of the hardy Annona may eicher 
be ſown in a bed of common light earth, or 
in pots or boxes, which latter, at the approach 


| 


of winter, may be moved into the green- | 


houſe, or ſhelter of a frame, for the plants 
are impatient of ſevere froſt whilſt young, ſo 
the ſeedlings ſhould be planted in pots to 
have occaſional ſhelter the firſt two or 
three winters, then turned out into the ſull | 
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If the plants do not riſe the firſt year, 
plunge the pots upon a hot-bed in ſpring. 

ANTHEMIS, Chamomile. 

This genus furniſhes upwards of twenty 
ſpecies of herbaceous plants, conſiſting of an- 
nuals and perennials; of which not more than 
five or ſix merit notice, either for uſe or or- 
nament. | 

Claſs and order, Syngeneſia Polygamia Su- 
perflua. 

Characters.] CAL1X is hemiſpherical and 
ſcaly. CoxolLA, a compound radiated 
flower, the diſk or middle compoſed of ſun- 
nel-ſhaped hermaphrodites, and the radius of 
STAMINA, five filaments 
in the hermaphrodite flowers. PisTILLUM, 
a germen, ſimple ſtyle, and two reflexed 
ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM none, the ſeeds fit 
naked on the receptacle. 

The ſpecies of note are, 

"ANTHEM1s Nobilis. 

Noble or Common Chamomile.) Anthemis 
with pinnated leaves, compoſed of numerous 
minute, acute-pointed, fomewhat hairy ſeg- 
ments, 

Varieties.) Common Chamomile with ſingle 
white flowers —with double white flowers —. 
with very large double white flowers. 

*ANTHEMIsS MHaritima. * 

Maritime or Sea Chamomile.) Anthemis 
with pinnated, fleſhy, indented, dotted, 
naked leaves, trailing branching ſtalks, and 
white flowers. 

3ANTHEMIS 2 

Do tony Grecian Sea Chamomile.) Anthemis 
with pinnated, plane, obtuſe, many- pointed, 
downy leaves, branching ſtalks, and white 
flowers. 

*ANTHEMIS Tindoria. . 

Tinctorated Ox-eye Anthems.) Anthemis 
with tall erect ſtalks, doubly · pinnated ſawed 
leaves, woolly underneath, and large flowers 
growing in a corymbus. 

Varieties.] Common German Ox-eye An- 
themis with white flowers. Great Orien- 
tal Ox-eye Anthemis with ſulphur - coloured 
flowers wich yeHow flowers with 
fcarlet flowers ——with pale red flowers 
and with large white flowers. 

5 ANTHEMIs Pyretbrum. | 

Pyrethrum or Peilitory of Spain.] Anthemis 
with trailing branches, pinnated, finely di- 
vided leaves, and each branch terminated by 
one large flower. 8 

All cheſe are hardy perennials, cloſely 
adorned with numerous pinnated leaves, 

K 2 ſinely 
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finely divided into a multitude of minute | 


parts, and compound radiated flowers, but 
the radius is not diſtinct in the double kinds. 


The Authemis Nobilis is the Odoriferous or 


Common Chamomile, well known for the 
medical virtues of its flowers, which arc 
equally efficacious in all its varieties, and the 
plants merit culture in every garden. The 
two double kinds merit culture alfo as flower- 
ing plants; the common double fort is well 
known; its flowers, though ſmall], are per- 


tectly full and pretty ; but the large double | 


kind is almoſt three times as big, and are 
very beautiful, 

They are low trailing plants, ſpreading 
themſelves upon the ſurface of the earth ; 
their branches emitting roots as they advance, 
and multiply exceedingly, and produce nu- 
merous flowers in June, July, and Auguſt, 
or even till October. So 

The Anthemis Maritima and Downy An- 

themis are low, buſhy plants, and produce 
numerous flowers from July until November, 
and may be admitted to form variety in the 
compartments of pleaſure grounds. 
The Anthemis Tincteria and varieties are 
ſpreading plants, and fend up branching 
{tems a yard high, ornamented with an £24 
buſes of flowers from June until November, 
and make a good appearance in the ſhrub- 
bery compartments. 

The Pellitory of Spain hath a carrot ſhaped 
root, and branches ſpreading a foot each way 
on the ground, producing large ſolitary 
flowers in June and July. 

The root of this ſpecies afford relief in the 
tooth · ach. 
Propagation, c. | 

The Common Chamomile and varieties 
are propagated by parting the roots, and by 
flips and cuttings of their tratling branches. 

The beſt ſeaſon for this is March and 
April, although it may be done in any of the 
ſummer months. I hoſe intended for medi- 
cal uſe muſt be planted in a bed or border, in 
little tufts, nine inches or a foot aſunder; 
give ſome water, and they will ſoon ſpread 
and produce plenty of flowers the ſame year. 

If the double forts are deſigned as flowering 
plants, ſet them in little bunches in different 
parts of the horders, | 

The other four ſpecies are eaſily raiſed 
from ſeed, in a bed of common earth, in 
March and April; likewiſe by flips and cut- 
tings of their branches, in a ſhady border, 
any time in ſummer ; afterwards tranſplant 
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them into the fronts of ſhrubberies, where 
they will endure many years, and flower an- 
nually. | . - 

To this genus belong alſo all the May- 
weeds of the fields, having leaves ſomewhat 
like Chamomile, and white radiated flowers, 


with yellow middles. 
ANTHER/ZE;, the Apex, Summit, or 


Top of the Stamina, or Stamen of Flowers, 


and is elevated by means of the filaments.. 
See STAMEN and FILAMENTUM. 

This part of the flower, i. e. Antheræ, is 
of the utmoſt utility in the generation of 


plants; for, according to the ſexual ſyſtem, 


it is the principal part of the male organs, 


and contains the fecundating pellen, or fine 


— 


and coloured duſt, abſolutely neceſſary for the 
impregnation of the female parts of the fruc- 
tification of flowers, to render them prolific 
or fruitful, and to fertilize the ſeeds, which 
otherwiſe would prove abortive. 

The ſexual ſyſtem being founded on the: 
ſuppoſed impregnation 'of the ſeeds by the 
male duſt or powder contained in the An- 
theræ, the importance of that part of the 
flower is conliderably augmented. See 
SEXUS, 1 14 

The Antherz produces, and, when ripe, 


diſcharges a powder called pollen, which fall- 


ing upon the ſtigma, or female organ, is ab- 
ſorbed by a tough and viſcid humour, with 
which the ſurface: of that part is covered, and 
paſſing from thence through the ſtyle, im- 
pregnates the germen or ovarium below (ſee 
STYLUs and GERMEN;) and after this opera- 
tion of nature, the fruit or ſeed immediately 
take their growth, which, in ſome plants, is 


very quick and conſpicuous, particularly ex- 


emplified in the cucumber; as. I have often 
obſerved, that from the time of impregnating. 
the female flower with the Antheræ of the 
male bloſſom, which I always practiſe to the. 
carly crops, that the fruit, from the ſize of a 
large barley-corn, have obtained four, five, 
or fix inches in length in a fortnight ; the. 
cucumber and melons being androgynous- 
plants, i. e. produce male and female flowers, 
apart on the ſame root, that the office of fecun- 
dating the fruit naturally, is ſuppoſed to be- 
accompliſhed in the- general ſummer crops. 
in the full ground, by the winds or infeQts, 
ſuch as bees, flies, &c. l the male 


duſt, and ſhedding it over the ſtigma or poin- 


tal of the female flower; but in the early 


crops in hot- beds, under frame and glaſſes, 


where we may ſuppoſe the winds and inſeRs. 
have 
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have no acceſs, recourſe is had to art, to 
perform the office of impregnation, or, as the 
gardener's call it, ſetting the fruit, which 1s 
effeed by carrying the ſtamina of the male, 


commonly, though improperly, called the 


ſalſe bloſſom, to the female, and touching 
the ſtigma therewith, ſo as to leave part of 
the Auſt of the Antheræ, and in a day or two 
after the fruit will viſibly ſwell. See the 
Culture of Cucumbers. 

The above operation of impregnating cu- 
cumbers with the Antheræ of the male bloſ- 
ſom is ſo eſſential, that I adviſe every one to 
practiſe it with the utmoſt attention in the 
early crops, as from many years experience 
I can affirm it to be of the greateſt impor- 
tance, for I always made ſure of my firſt 
fruit, and even every one that ſhewed and 
bloſſomed ; whereas, when left entirely to na- 
ture, in the early crops, ſeldom one in ten or 
twenty ſtands ; but when .the ſeaſon arrives 
that the plants can be expoſed to the free air, 
that function is always ſufficiently effected, 
as above obſerved, by the winds, inſects, &c. 
or by ſome other unknown operation of na- 
ture. Vide Cucumis, IMPREGNATION OF 
FRULT, SEXUsS, &c. | | 

The moſt natural ſtructure of the An- 
theræ, which obtain in the greater number 
of plants, is, in point of ſituation, placed on 
the top of the filament; in point of number, 
a * Antherz to each filament, though 
ſome plants have two, others three, four, and 
five Antheræ. | 

The connection of the Antheræ with the 
filament is either Eredtæ, erect, or ſtrait, and 
ſaſtened by either end to the top of the fila- 
mant; Incumbentes, incumbent, or lie ſide- 
ways upon the filament ; or Yer/atiles, veering 
about like a vane. 

The figure and reſemblance of the An- 
therz is various, ſome are Linearis, linear, 
or {lender, like a thread; Subulata, or awl- 
ſhaped ; Haflata, ſpear, or javelin-ſhaped ; 
'Bicornes, two-horned; Bifida, parted half- 
way; Biloba, divided into two; Sazittata, 
arrow-ſhaped ; Cordata, heart-ſhaped ; Rene- 


farmis, kidney-ſhaped ; Ovata, egg-ſhaped, 


Glabeſa or Rotunda, globular or round; Tri- 
gona, three cornered z Tetragona, four cor- 
nered; Lunalata, creſcent, or moon-ſhaped ; 
Acuta, ſharp, terminated in an acute angle; 
Acuminata, tapering to a point; Qbtuſa, ob- 
tuſe, or blunt; Diſlindta, diſtinct, or uncon- 
nected with each other; Connivens, approach- 
ing each other; Incur va, bowed, or crooked ; 


ANT 
Villſa, hairy and woolly ; Hirſuta, rough 


and hairy; MHiembranacca, membranaceous or 
hard, like parchment ; Pellucida, ſhining or 
tranſparent. 1 

ANTHERICUM, Spider-Wort. 

The plants are herbaceous, moſtly pe- 
rennial, and of the flowery kind, obtain- 
ing in ſtature, in different ſpecies, from 
three inches to three feet, adorned with 
RI liliaceous flowers, diſpoſed in 

ikes. 

. Claſs and order, Hexandria Moncgynia. 

Characters.] CAL Ix none. CoRoLLa, fix 
obtuſe ſpreading petals. STAMINA, fix fila- 
ments, and incumbent furrowed antheræ. 
P1isTILLUM, a trigonous germen, {imple ſtyle, 
and trigonous ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a 
ſmooth three-furrowed capſule, of three cells, 
containing many ſeeds. 

There are twelve ſpecies, thoſe that claim 
attention are, 

*ANTHERICUM Revolutum. . 

Revolute-flowered Anthericum. ] Anthericum 


with flat rough leaves, erect branching ſtalks, 


two feet high, each branch terminated by a 


looſe ſpike of white flowers, having the petals 


rolled back. 
*ANTHERICUM Rameſum. | 
Ramoſe-ſlalked plane: flowered Anthericum }] 
Anthericum with flat leaves, ercct very 
branching ſtalks, two feet high, each branch 
terminated by a looſe ſpike of white flowers, 
with ſtrait petals. | 
IANTHERICUM Liliago. 
Liliaga or Single-/lalked Anthericum.] An— 


thericum with plane flat leaves, an crect un- 


branched ſtalk, a foot and half high, ſupport- 
ing one looſe ſpike of white flowers. oy, 

*ANTHERICUM Liliaſtrum. 

Liliaflrum, or St. Brun#'s Lily.) Antheri- 
cum with plane, flat, erect leaves, erect un- 
divided ſtalk, fifteen or eighteen inches high, 
and large bell-ſhaped, lily-like, white, odo- 
riferous flowers at top of the ſtalk, hanging 
on one ſide, which are very pretty, but rarely 
endure five or fix days. | 

SANTHERICUM Fruteſcens. 

Shrubby- ſtalted Anthertcum, or Onion-leaved 
Alee.] Anthericum with ſeveral ſhrubby- 
branches from the root, each ſupporting a 
head of taper, onion-like, fleſhy leaves, and 
looſe ſpikes of yellow flowers, 

*ANTHERICUM Aloenides.. | 

Alze-leaved Anthericum.] Anthericum with 
broad, flat, awl-ſhaped, fleſhy leaves, riſing 
from the root, ſpreading on the aboard and 
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looſe ſpikes of yellow flowers riſing among 
the leaves. | 
/ANTHERICUM Aſphedeloides. 


Mocſ-Aſphodel Anthericum ] Anthericum | 


with long, narrow, awl ſhaped, halt-tapered, 
fleſhy leaves, gathered cloſe ey aged. and looſe 
ſpikes of yellow flowers ri 

leaves. 


the roots are moſtly fleſhy tubers, eſpecially 
the three firſt ; the leaves and ſtems rife from 
the root annually in ſpring, flower in June 
and July, and ripen ſeed in autumn. 

All theſe are proper furniture for the prin- 
cipal compartments of the pleaſure ground. 

The Anthericum Fruteſcens, Aloeordes, and 
Aſphodeloides, are green-houſe plants, ſo muſt 
be retained always in pots; they are fuccu- 
lent, and retain their leaves, and flower at 
different ſeaſons, and often perfect ſeeds. 

The flowers of all the ſorts are liliaceous, 
and compoſed each of ſix equal petals, See 
its Characters. . 

Propagation. 

The Anthericum Rrvolutum, Ramoſum, and 
Liliago, are propagated by ſeed, in a bed or 
border of light earth, in September or Octo- 
ber, and the plants will rife plentifully in 
ſpring z which, in autumn, when the leaves 
decay, tranſplant into a freſh bed, nine 
inches diſtance, to remain a year; then re- 
move them into the borders, &c. 2 

The roots ſometimes afford off-ſets, whic 
* ſeparated for encreaſe in autumn. 

The St. Bruno's Lily multiply freely by 
off-ſets of the roots, which may be divided 
in autumn, planting the imall flips in a nur- 
ſery bed for a year, and the larger ones at once 
where they are to remain. 

The three green-houſe kinds may be raiſed 
from ſeed, but they encreafe exceedingly by 
off-ſets or ſuckers, which may be taken off in 
ſummer, and planted in pots of light ſandy 
earth, and in winter mult have the ſhelter of 
a green-houſe or garden-frame, and managed 
as other ſucculent plants. 

AN THOLYZA, ſometimes called Æthio- 
pean Corn Flag. | | 

The plants are herbaceous perennials, of 
the bulbous-rooted tribe, producing ſtalks 
from one to two feet high, ornamented with 
cluſters of large monopetalous flowers, of fin- 
gular ſtructure and beauty. 

Claſs and order, Triandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] CaLix is a ſpathæ. Co- 
ROLLA, one irregular ringent petal, tubular 


ng among the | 


The four firſt ſpecies are hardy perennials, | 


pots, 
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below, widening gradually to a large com- 
preſſed ringent mouth, the upper lip very 
long and erect, with two ſhort wings at the 
baſe; the under lip ſhort and trifid. STa- 
MINA, three long filaments, and pointed an- 
there, PisTILLUM, a germen below the 
corolla, ſlender ſtyle, and trifid ſtigma. PE- 
RICARPIUM, a trigonous Capſulewof three 
cells, and many ſeeds. 

The ſpecies are, 

*ZANTHOLYZA Ringens. 

Ringent or Gaping ſcarlet Antholyza.] An- 
tholyza with narrow, rough, furrowed leaves, 
a foot long; round hairy flower-ſtalk, two 
feet high, ornamented upward with ſeveral 
red flowers, having compreſſed jaws and gap- 
ing lips. 

*ANTHOLYZA Spicaia. 

Half-ſpiked White Anthalyza.) Antholyza 
with long, narrow, deeply-furrowed leaves ; 
a flower-ſtem eighteen. inches high, and white 
flowers, ranged all on one ſide, ſtanding ere. 

3ANTHOLYZA Afthiopita, 

Athiopean Crimſon Antholyza.) Anthotyea 
with long, narrow, deep- green leaves; a 
round flower-ſtem a foot high, the top orna- 


mented with large, incurved, crimſon flowers. 


*ANTHOLYZA Cunonia, 

Cunonia, or Large Spatheed Scarlet Antho- 
lyza.] Antholyza with narrow, ſword-ſhaped, 
pointed leaves, nine inches long, riſing in au- 
tumn, and the flower-ſtem in ſpring, eighteen 
inches high, ornamented upward with large 


ſcarlet flowers, have a large ſpathæ, and want 


the under lip. 8 

Theſe are exotics of Africa, and require 
the protection of a ſtove or good green- houſe 
in winter, ſo muſt be always retained in pots. 
They have bulbous perennial roots, but the 


leaves and ſtems are annual, rife in ſpring, 


and flower in May and June; the flowers are 
elegant, and univerſally monopetalous, long, 
nollow, divided into fix irregular fegments,' 
one of which is conſiderably extended, the 
whole extremely ſingular and beautiful, and 
are ſucceeded by plenty of ripe ſeeds in au- 
tumn. 8 2 
Their propagation is by off, ſets from the 
roots, which may be taken up and ſeparated 
when the leaves decay. | 
They may alſo be propapated with facility 
by ſeeds ſown in autumn, in pots of light 
earth, which place in the Ben een in win- 
ter, and the plants will appear in ſpring, and 
in two years tranſplant them into ſeparate 


ANTHOs- 
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ANTHOSPERMUM, Amber-Tree. 
This is a beautiful, evergreen, odoriterous 

ſhrub, of the green- houſe, 

Claſs and order, Polyzamia Dioecia, 1. e. 
hermaphrodite, and male and female flowers 
upon one plant, and only males or females 
upon another. 

There are two ſpecies. 

"ANTHOSPERMUM Æthiopicum. 

Atbiopean Smooth Amber-Tree.] Anthoſper- 
mum with an erect very branching ſtem, and 
numerous, very ſmall, ſmooth leaves. 
 *ANTHOSPERMUM Ciliare. 

Ciliated Cape Anthoſpermum.] Anthoſper- 
mum with procumbent or trailing ſtalks, eight 
or ten inches long, and narrow ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, having hairy borders. 


The Anthoſpermum Athiopicum is the ſort 


commonly known here; it is a low ſhrub, 
the ſtem ere, and divides into numerous 
lender branches, cloſely covered with very 
fmall, ever-green,. fragrant leaves, and flowers 
from the ſides of the branches, which being 
devoid-of petals,. have no beauty; fo that the 
merit of the plant is its being a pretty ever- 
green, of delightful fragrance. 

Both theſe ſpecies require the ſhield of a 

een-houſe in winter, ſo muſt be cultivated 


in pots. 

The propagation of both ſorts is effected by 
cuttings and layers of their young branches 
the cuttings may be planted in May, June, 
or July, either in pots, or in a bed or border, 
giving occaſional ſhade, and they will be fit 
to tranſplant into ſeparate pots in two or three 
months, 

ANTHYLLIS, Barba Fovis, or Jupiter's 
Beard ; alſo Silver Buſh, 

T his genus furniſhes ever-green ſhrubs and 
herbaceous plants; the former chiefly merit 
culture, which are exotics of the green. houſe, 
adorned with compound leaves, and papilia- 
naceous, or butterfly-ſhaped flowers. 

Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

Characters] CALIx, monophyllous, ſwell- 
ing, five-parted, and permanent. CoRoOLLA 


is papilionaceous, the ſtandard long, both 


ſides reflexed, the wings and keel ſhort, 
STAMINA, ten filaments, ſimple antherz, 
ISTILLUM, an oblong germen, ſimple ſtyle 


and ſtigma, PeRICARPIUM, a roundiſh pod, 


having one or two ſeeds. 
The ſpecies are, | 

'ANTHYLLIsS Barba Jovis. 

Common Barba Jovis, or Fupiter's Beard.) 
Anthyllis with ſhrubby ſtem and branches, 


' 


_— 
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nine or ten feet high, ornamented with wing 
ed ſilvery leaves, compoſed of many lobes, 
and bright yellow flowers in bunches at the 
ends of the branches. 

*ANTHYLEI1S Cytifordes. 

Baſlard Cytiſus, or Ternate-leaved Spaniſh 
Barba Fovis. | Anthyllis with ſhrubby ſtem 
and branches, two feet high, leaves compoſed 
of three oval hoary lobes, and yellow flowers, 
by twos or threes from the fides of the 
branches. 

*ANTHYLLIs Heterofhyliis, 

Dwarf Portugal Barba Jovis] Anthyllis 
with low ſhrubby ſtem and branches, ſpread- 
ing near the ground, pinnated ſilvery leaves, 
terminated by an odd lobe, and ſmall 
variegated flowers at the ends of the 
branches, 

*ANTHYLLIsS Hermaniæ. 

Cretan Ternate-leaved Barba Jovis,) An- 
thyllis with ſhrubby ſtem and branches, riſing 
five feet high, ternate leaves, and yellow 
flowers in cluſters from the ſides of the 
branches. 

AN THTLLIS Erinacea. 

Erinacea, or Prickly Anthyllis.J Anthyllis 
with ſhrubby and very prickly flem and 
branches, growing ſix or eight feet high, oval. 
ſimple leaves, and purpliſh flowers, 

eſe are all exotic ever-greens of the 
3233 ſo muſt be always kept in pots 
or the convenience of moving them in and 
out occaſionally. | 

They are natives of Portugal, Spain, Italy, 
and Greece. | 

The Anthyllis Barba Jovis is a moſt beauti» 
ful ever-green ſhrub, although it may be ſaid 
to be white, for the leaves appear of a ſilvery 
white colour, hence it is ſometimes called. 
Silver Buſh. 

FA Anthyllis Cyti ſaides is alſo a pretty hoary: 
ſhrub. | - 

The other three ſpecies are at preſent but 
rare in this country. 

All the ſorts flower annually in June and: 
July; the flowers are univerſally butterfly- 
ſhaped, having a ſtandard, two wings, and 
the keel, which are often ſucceeded by ripe 
ſeeds in autumn, 

The propagation of all the 
ſeeds, cuttings, and layers. 

By ſeeds, ſow them in pots in ſpring, 
which plunge in a moderate hot-bed juſt to 
bring up the plants, and they muſt afterwards 
be planted in ſeparate pots, 

By cuttings, plant them in May or June, 

in 


ſpecies is by 


AN. T 
in a ſhady border, and they will be well- 
rooted by autumn. Eon 

Layers of the young branches may be per- 
formed at any time. | | 

'The following are herbaccous ſpecies of 
this genus. 

*ANTHYLL1S Montana. 
Mountain Herbaceous Anthyllis, or Purple 
Milt Veitch.) Anthyllis with trailing ſtalks, 
winged hairy leaves, having an equal number 

of lobes, and purple flowers in globular heads 
at the ends * the branches. | 

*ANTHYLLIsS Fulnaria. 

Vulnaria, or Scarlet Lady's Finger.] An- 
thyllis with flender ſtalks, winged leaves, of 
two or three pair of lobes, terminated by an 
vdd one, and double heads of ſcarlet flowers 
at the ends of the ſtalks. 

They are hardy perennials, and proper fur- 
niture for the pleaſure ground, and may be 
raiſed from ſeed in autumn or ſpring, and by 
parting their roots. 

ANTIRRHINUM, Snap-Dragon, or 
Calve's-Snout; alſo Linnaria, or Toad-Flax, 
or Frog's- Mouth. | | 

The plants are herbaceous, and of the 
flowery kind, producing erect ſtalks from one 
to three feet high, terminated by long erect 
ſpikes of numerous monopetalous grmning 
flowers. 

The Snap-Dragons are often ſeen growing 
upon walls and ruins. 

Claſs and order, Didynamia Angieſpermia. 

Chara#ers.) CaLIx is monophyllous, and 
deeply five-parted, CoRoOLLA is monopeta- 
lous and ringent, the tube oblong, ſwelling, 
and opening above with a mouth, having two 
lips, the upper one two-parted and reflexed 
on each ſide, the under one trifid and obtuſe, 
and a prominent neCtarium at the baſe of the 
| flower. STAMINA, two ſhort and two long 
filaments. P1STILLUM, a roundiſh germen, 
ſimple ſtyle, and ſtigma, PRERICARPIUM, a 
roundiſh capſule, having many ſeeds. 

The four following are of the Snap-Dragon 
Antirrhinums, diſtinguifhed from the Linnaria 
by having the neQarium placed within the 
corolla, which, in the Toad Flax, is extended 
at the baſe like a ſpur or horn. 

 *ANTIRRHINUM Majus. 

Great Perennial Snap-Dragon.] Antirrhi- 
num with erect ſtems, two or three feet high; 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, having foot - ſtalks, and 
- the ſtem terminated by a long ſpike of many 
large flowers. | 


arieties.] Great Perennial Snap-Dragon | 
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with red flowers—with white flowers—white 
and red flowers with white mouthed red 
flowers— with yellow flowers— yellow and 
red flowers yellow and white flowers 
with purple flowers - purple and white ſhaded 
flowers—and V ariegated-leaved Great Snap- 
Dragon with flowers of different colours. 

*ANTIRRHINUM Latifolium. | 

Broad-leaved Greateſt Perennial Snap-Dra- 
gon.] Antirrhinum with ereCt ſtems, a yard 
high; broad ſpear-ſhaped ſmooth leaves, on 
ſhort foot-ſtalks, and the ſtem terminated by 
a very long ſpike of many elegant large 
flowers. | 


Varieties.) The flowers of many different 
colours like the former. | 

3ANTIRRHINUM Tralicum. 1 

Italian Perennial White Snap-Dragon.] An- 
tirrhinum with ſtems two feet high, very 
long, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, hairy leaves, the 
ſtems adorned at top with a ſhort robuſt ſpike 
of large white flowers. 

*ANTIRRHINUM Siculum, 

Sicilian Annual White Snap-Dragon.] An- 
tirrhinum with ſtems fifteen inches high, 
narrow ſpear-ſhaped alternate leaves, white 
flowers with purple bottoms, ariſing ſingly 
on long foot-ſtalks from the ſides of the 
branches. 5 | 

The following are the Linarias, or Toad- 
Flax Antirrhinums, diſtinguiſhable from the 
Snap-Dragons by the flower being terminated 
behind by the nectarium, like a ſpur or horn, 
on which confideration, Miller ranges it as a 
diſtinct genera 3 but Linnzus places them 
among the Antirrhinums, 

AN TIRRHIN un Linaria, Vulgaris. 

Linaria, or Common Toad-Flax ] Antirrhi- 
num with many erect ſtems, eighteen inches 
high, adorned below with numerous, very 
narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, grey leaves, in cluſters, 
and each ftem terminated by a long ſpike of 
many cloſe-ſitting flowers. 

Varicties.] Common large Toad-Flax with 


yellow flowers, and golden chaps. —Large 


White Toad- Flax Small Yellow Toad- 


Flax, | 


SANTIRRHINUM Purpureum. | 

Great Purple Sweet-ſcemted Linaria.] Antir- 
thinum with many ere, branching, very 
flowery ſtems, a yard high, long, narrow, 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, placed ſparſedly, all the 
ſtems terminated by long looſe ſpikes of many 
large, purple, ſweet-ſcented-flowers. 

7 ANTIRRHINUM Trin. 

Dark- mouthed Gibraltar Toad: Flax.] Antir- 


rhinum 


AY 'T 

rhinum with many declinated ſucculent ſtalks, 
hardly a foot long, very ſhort, narrow, ſuccu- 
lent leaves, oppofite below, but irregular above, 
the ſtems terminated by cluſters of cloſe- 
ſitting yellow flowers, ſtriped with purple, dark 
purple chaps, and awl-ſhaped nectariums. 

#ANTIRRHINUM A, venſis. 
Field, or Wild Blue Toad-Flax.) Antir- 
rhinum with many erect, very branchy ſtems, 
two feet high, narrow leaves in whorls below, 
by pairs or ſingly above, and all the ſtems 
and branches terminated by looſe ſpikes of 
many ſmall blue flowers. 

Variety.) Field Toad-Flax with yellow 
flowers. 

PANTIRRHINUM Dalmatica. | 

Dalmatian Shrubby Yellow Toad-Flax.] An- 
tirrhinum with a ſtrong, erect, woody ſtem, 
a yard high, broad, ſpear-ſhaped, alternate, 
cloſe-ſitting leaves, and large deep yellow 
flowers, in looſe ſpikes, at the ends of the 
branches. 

PANTIRRHINUM Triphylla. | 

Three-leaved Annual Toad- Flax.] Antirrhi- 
num with erect branchy ſtems, near two feet 
high, oval ſmooth leaves by threes, and ſhort 
ſpikes of flowers terminate the branches. 

Varieties are,] T hree-leaved Toad-Flax 
with yellow flowers yellow with purple 
ſtandard and ſpur with purple flowers. 

All theſe plants are herbaceous, and all pe- 
rennials, except the Antirrhinum Siculum and 
Triphylla, which are annuals, and are moſtly 
of hardy temperature, and will ſucceed in any 
of the common compartments of the pleaſure 

round; though the Antirrhinum Triftis and 


almatica is ſomewhat impatient of- ſevere 


froſt. 


from each root, and the leaves ate univerſally 
ſimple, and moſtly long and narrow. 


The flowers are formed univerſally of one 


hollow, grinning petal, reſembling the ſnout 
and mouth of an animal, hence the names 
my gen, Calve's-Snout, Frog's-Mouth, 


c. 

Culture of the Snap · Dragon Kinds. 
The Snap- n Antirrhinum: are ex- 
tremely pretty garden flowers, but more par- 
ticularly thoſe of the Antirrhinum Majus and 
Lat ifalium, and are of remarkably eaſy cul- 
ture, as is obvious by the plants riſing ſpon- 
taneouſly from the felt-ſown or ſcattered ſeeds, 
even out of the crevices of walls, buildings, 
and ruins, ſo that they are alſo good furniture 
for artificial ruins, rock-work, &c. And in 
gardens, thoſe that grow in dry, ſandy, gra- 


The roots are fibrous, the ſtems riſe ſevera! | 


— 


APE 


velly, rubbiſhy, or any dry hungry ſoil, are 


alſo of ſeveral years duration ; though in rich 
land they grow ſtrongeſt, and the flowers will 
be more large and elegant; in which ſoil, 
however, they are apt to acquire a luxuriancy, 
or ſpongineſs, and rarely abide longer than 
one or two years; but this 1s no inconve- 
nience, ſince they may be raiſed plentiſuily 
by ſeed and by ſlips and cuttings. 

They flower from June to the end of ſum 
mer, and ripen plenty of feed in autumn. 

The ſeeds may be ſown in March, April, 


and May; thoſe ſown in March will flower 


the ſame year in autumn, and the others the 
year following.” Sow them in a bed of light 
foil, and when the plants are three inches 
high, tranſplant them ; thoſe you intend ſhall 
blow the ſame year, may be town in patches 
where they are to flower, as directed for 
hardy annuals. | | 

By flips and cuttings is the method to 
continue the variegated-leaved ſort ; any of 
the others will alſo grow freely by cuttings 
in a ſhady border in ſummer. 

The variegated kind is rather impatient of 
ſevere froſt, and a few plants ſhould be potted 
to be houſed in winter. 

| Culture of the Toad-Flax Kinds. 

Of the Toad-Flax Antirrhinums, the Com- 
mon Linaria, Antirrhinum Purpureum, Ar- 
venſis, and Triphylla, are proper furniture for 
the common compartments of large pleaſure 
grounds, The Purple Linaria particularly 
merit a place in every garden. All theſe ſorts 


| flower in June, and continue in ſucceſſion till 


the end of ſummer, and are ſucceeded by 
abundance of feed in autumn. 

The Common Toad-Flax grows wild by 
the way fides, that of banks, hedges, and 
paſtures, as alſo the Antirrhinum Arvenſis ; but 
by culture in gardens they grow ſtreng, and 
produce larger flowers. | 
All the ſorts may be raiſed plentifully from 
ſeed, the ſame as the Snap-Dragons; and the 
perennial forts alſo by parting the roots. 
The Dalmatian Linaria and Antirrhinum 


| Trifiis are ſomewhat tender, aud ſome plants 


ſhould be potted to be houſed in winter, and 
fome may be planted in warm dry borders ; 
they flower in June and July, but rarely af- 
ford ſeeds here. | 

They are eaſily encreaſed by ſlips and cut- 
tings of their branches in ſummer, or by part- 
ing their roots in autumn, | 

APETALUS Vas, 1. e. Apetalous Flowers. 
By botaniſts, a flower is ſaid to be Apetalous 


that wants the corolla, petals, or an | 


API 


Of this ſort are many of the amentaceous 


flowers, moſles, ferns, and graſſes. 

APIUM, Parſley, - likewiſe Celery and 
Smallage. | | 

By the laws of botany this genus compre- 
hends all the forts of Parſtey and Celery, all 
of which are uſeful herbaceous biennials, of 
the kitchen garden, 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 
Characters] The flowers grow in com- 


pound umbels, each umbel compoſed of many 


florets, each floret of five petals, five ſtamina, 
two ſtyles, and fucceed by two ſeeds. 
Ihe ſpecies are, 7 

Apluu Prtroſelinum. 

Common Parſiey, of which are two varieties, 
viz, Common Parſley with plane leaves. 
Common Parſley with curled leaves. 

*AP1UM Lotiſolium. | 

Broad-leaved large- rocted Parſley.) Apium 


with a large carrot-ſhaped, ſweet, eatable 


root, radical leaves divided into three ſer- 


rated large lobes, and have very long ſoot- 
ſtalks. RR | 

Alu Dulce. 

Sweet Apium, or Common Upright Celery. 
Apium with upright leaves, ſupported on long 
erect foot-ſtalks, the ſolioles of the leaves 
compoſed of five ferrated lobes, 

Of this are two varieties, viz. Common 
Upright Celery with the ſtalks of the leaves 
filtular or hollow —Common Upright Celery 
with the ſtalks of the leaves ſolid ; — known 
by the names of Hollow Celery, and Solid 
Celery. 

*APIUM Rapaceur. - 


Turnep- rooted Spreading Celery.) Apium 


with a large round turnep-ſhaped root, ſpread- 
mg leaves on ſhort foot - ſtalks, and the folioles 
of the Jeaves compoſed of five ſerrated lobes. 
5AP1IUM Graveolens. | 
Rank-tafled Apium or Smallage.] Apium 
1 cauline leaves, having wedge-ſhaped 
lobes. 1 
All theſe plants are herbaceous, and of 


hardy growth, and all of the biennial tribe, 


i. e. of only two years duration; the firſt year 
they produce only leaves, and attain perfec- 
tion for kitchen uſe ; the ſecond ſpring they 
fhoot up ſtalks, flower, and perfect ſeed, and 
in autumn periſh, root and branch; ſo that 
. = continue uſeful only one year, and a 
| 2 ſupply muſt be raiſed annually from 
eed. 5 


Some of the ſpecies, if ſown: very early, 


run to feed the ſame year, particularly the 
Celery, 1 


pearing full and double, make a 


"A Fi 


Fir, of the Common Par ſly. 
The two varieties of the Aptum Peiroſeli- 
num, 1. e. the Plane and Curled Parſley, are 


moſt uſeful! culinary and medical herbs, their 


leaves being in great requeſt for various. 
kitchen uſes, and their roots for medicine. 
With reſpect to the properties of theſe two 
varieties of Apium ; for uſe, their virtues are 
the ſame both for food and medicine ; the: 
plane-leaved fort is moſt commonly cultivated, 
but many prefer the curled kind, for theſe 
reaſons, becauſe its leaves are cafily diſtin- 
guiſhed from thoſe of the Æthuſa, or Fool's- 
Parſley, a ſort of hemlock, and a poiſonous 
garden weed, which, while young, has great 
reſemblance to the Common plane-leaved 
Parfley, fee ATnusa. Likewiſe, the Curled: 
Parſley having larger and thicker leaves, and- 
being curiouſly fimbricated and curled, ap- 
retty ap · 
pearance in its growth, and is greatly eſteem- 
ed by cooks as a fine garniſh to diſhes. It is, 


to be however remarked that this ſort, as 


being only a variety, it will degenerate to the 
common plane ſort, unleſs particular care is 
taken to ſave the ſeeds always from the per- 
fect curled plants. h PEST 

Both the varieties of Common Parſley are 
propagated by ſeed ſown-where the plants are 
to remain, annually in ſpring, for the plants 
are bicnnials, riſing from Ped in March, 
April, or May; continue uſeful until that 
time twelvemonth, then ſhoot up, ſtalk, per- 
fect ſeed, and periſh. | 


The ſeaſon for ſowing both varieties, is any 


time from the beginning of February until 


the beginning of May, though they will grow 
almoſt any time of the year; however, to 
have the plants come in for uſe by the time 
the old Parſley begins to run, it is proper to 
ſow in February or March, and the plants 
Jan be fit to cut in May, or beginning of 
une. | 
It is moſt eligible to ſow this ſeed in drills, 
as it will be more convenient to clean and 
gather the herbs for uſe. Where only a ſuffi- 
ciency is required for the ſupply of a family, 
it may be ſown in a ſingle drill along the 
edges of the borders, or quarters of the kitchen 
garden, and the plants will ſerve a double 
purpoſe, for they will form an. edging, and 


give an air of regularity and neatneſs to the 


place, at the ſame time yield their produce 


plentifully; but for the ſupply of markets, 
the London gardeners ſow it alſo in large 


plats, either in broad caſt, and rake it in, or 


in ſha'low drills, eight or nine inches diſ- 


tance, 
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dance, and trim the earth evenly over it, near 
half an inch deep, and lightly rake the fur- 
face ſmooth, 

his ſeed is ſo extremely ſlow in its vege- 
tative motion, that its germination, or at leaſt, 
the appearance of the plants, is not to be ex- 
pected in leſs than five or ſix weeks. 

All the culture the plants require is to be 
kept clean from weeds, and when they at any 
time grow faſter than is wanted for uſe, as 1s 
often the caſe in private gardens, they, when 

rown rank and ſpreading, ſhould be cut 
down cloſe ; this ſhould be particularly prac- 
tiſed in autumn, i. e. about Michaclmas, 
time enough for the plants to recover before 
winter, and numerous young leaves will riſe 
from the roots, and form a thick compact 
edging. 

To ſave Parſley ſeed, permit ſome rows of 
the one year old plants to ſtand, and they will 
ſhoot up their ſtalks in May and June, and 
ripen ſeed abundantly in July and Auguſt. 
Of the Second Species, Broad-leaved large-rooted 

Par fley, 


The Apium Latifolium, or Broad - leaved 


Parſley, is eſteemed for its large roots, which 
are boiled and eaten as ſauce to fleſh meat. 


{/ 
Theſe roots are white and carrot-ſhaped, 


being long, taper, and of downright growth, 


and often obtain the fize of a middling car- 


rot; they boil exceeding tender and palatable, 
are very wholeſome, and may be uſed in ſoup 
or broth, or to eat like carrots and parſneps ; 
the uſe of them is greatly recommended to 
perſons that are ſubject to the gravel, and are 
uſed in-decays of many kinds. 


They areraiſed in great perfeCtion by the 


London gardeners, who ſupply the markets 
with them in bunches. | 

Their ſeaſon for uſe is from July until 
Chriſtmas, or even till March. 


The propagation of this ſpecies of Apium 


is by ſeed ſown where the plants are to re- 
main, annually in February, March, or April. 
Chuſe a ſpot of light rich earth, in an open 
expoſure ;z ſow the ſeed broad-caſt, and rake 
it in; the plants will appear in April, and 
in May they will require to be thinned, and 
cleared from weeds, which may be performed 
either by hand or hoe, but the latter is moſt 
eligible, as it will ſtir and looſen the ſurface, 
which will be beneficial to the plants, cutting 
them out to about ſix inches diſtance. 

n the latter end of July the roots will 
have attained a due ſize for uſe, when ſome 
may be drawn occaſionally, but they do not 


* 


( 


— 
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| acquire their full growth until Michael- 


mas. 

This ſort is ſometimes called Hamburgh 
Parſley, becauſe the plants are greatly culti- 
vated in the gardens near that city, 

Of the Third Species, Common Celery, 

The Apium Dulce, or Common Celery, in 
both its varieties, is in univerſal eſteem as a 
culinary and fallad herb, and the ſtalks of its 
leaves arc the only parts uſed, which are ex- 
cellent in ſoups, and for ſtewing, and as an 
autumnal and winter fallad herb, it ſurpaſſes 
many others. It may be obtained for uſe 
nine or ten months in the year, that is, 
from July until the middle or end of May ; 
but the ſeaſon of its greateſt perſection, is 
from about the middle or latter end of Au- 
guſt till Chriſtmas, or even till March, if the 
winter do not prove ſevere. 

Both the varieties are of upright growth, 
and obtain two feet and half in height, which, 


by the culture of planting them out in 


trenches, together with ſeveral repetitions of 
earthing up their ſtalks as they advance in 
ſtature, they become very white, tender, and 
palatable, which otherwife would be tough 
and rank- taſted. 

The Hollow Celery is the original variety, 
having been long known before the ſolid kind, 
the ſtaiks of the latter having no hollow or 
vacancy in the middle; the former have, and 
is the principal difference, for they poſleſs 
equal properties for general uſe, though the 
ſolid kind is often preferred for ſoups and 
ſtewing ; but we however do not recommend 
it-for a general winter crop, becauſe it will 
not endure froſt ſo well as the common 
Hollow Celery, nor for market ſervice, it 
being very brittle, will eaſily break in 
waſhing and bunching up, as practiſed by 
the London gardeners, who bind fix, eight, 
ten, or twelve heads, placed ſingly, but cloſe 
together, in a flat ſpreaded bunch. 

Their propagation and culture is as follow. 

They are propagated by ſeed ſown in the 
{pring, and when the plants have attained 
ix or eight inches in height, they are to be 
tranſplanted into trenches, in order to be 
earthed up on each fide as they advance in 


growth, to blanch or whiten their ſtalks, to 


and tender, See Tranſ- 


render them my 
ing them up. 


planting and Ear 


A freſh ſupply of plants muſt be raiſed an- 
nually, for the plants continue uſeful but one 
year. If | 

The proper periods of time for ſowing it, 

L 2 are, 


A 1 


are, that, if a regular ſucceſtion of plants is 
required, eight or nine months in the year, 
it is neceſſary to perform three different ſow- 
ings from the beginning of March until the 
middle of May. 

As for example, if it is intended to have 
Celery for uſe as early as poſſible in ſummer, 
i. e. in July, ſow ſome ſeed the firſt week 


in March, on a warm border; or, to bring 


the plants more forward, in a flender hot- 
bed ; or if you are anxious to have very early 
Celery, ſome ſeed may be fown in the middle 
of Filevery 3 but as theſe very early ſown 
plants are apt to pipe, or run for ſeed the 
tame year, before they attain half their per- 
ſection, a few ſhould only be raiſed. 

But for the general or principal crops, to 
come in for autumn and winter ſervice, that 
is, in Augult or September, and continue in 
perfeclion till Chriſtmas or ſpring, the ſeed 
ſhould be ſown towards the latter end of 
March, or in the firſt or ſecond week in 
April, in a bed of natural earth, in an open 
expoſure, and if a little more is ſown in the 
latter end of the laſt named month, or in the 


firſt or ſecond week in May, it will furniſh a 


latter crop to come in for uſe the beginning 
of November, and continue good until the 
latter end of March; and by planting ſome 
in ſhallow trenches about Michaelmas, and 
in October and November, they will be fit 
for uſe in March and April, and continue 
without running till the middle or latter end 
of May. + * 

We obſerved above, that the early crop 
may either be ſown upon a warm border of 
natural earth, or upon a hot-bed of flender 


ſtructure ; by the latter practice, the plants 


may be ſo forwarded as to be fit to tranſplant 
into trenches ſooner by three weeks or a 
month, than thoſe raiſed in the natural 
ground; a ſmall bed, about eighteen or 


twenty inches depth of dung, will be ſuſh- 


cient, which may be ſheltered either with a 
{mall frame, or occaſionally with mats ſup- 
ported on arches; lay thereon ſive or fix 
inches of rich light earth, ſow the ſeed on the 
furface, and cover it near a quarter of an inch 
deep; when the plants appear, admit the full 
air freely in mild days, but ſhelter them with 
a glaſs or mats on nights, until they acquire 
ſome ſtrength, and give frequent light water- 
ing ; and when the plants, of either ſowing, 
are two inches high, ſome of the ſtouteſt 
ſhould be pricked out into a bed of rich 


earth, in a ſheltered ſituation, three inches | 


— 
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apart; or to bring them till more forward, 
ſome might be. pricked upon. a ſlender hot- 
bed, occaſionally ſheltered with mats, giving 
water and occaſional ſhade till they have 
{truck root; and if rain do not fall, refreſh 
them frequently with water, as you ſhall ſee 
neceſſary. 

Thoſe that were firſt pricked out, will, in 
May or the beginning of June, be five or ſix 
inches high, when ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
ſhould be tranſplanted into trenches, in order 
to their being blanched. See Tranſplanting 
into Trenches, next page, &c. | 

With regard to ſowing the main and latter 
crops, obſerve the following direCtions. 

At the times above noticed, make choice of 
a ſpot of rich light earth, in an open ſitua- 
tion, and let it be then ncatly dug, and di- 
vided into one or more beds ; but one ſmall 
bed is ſufficient for private uſe, which ſhould 
be three feet and half wide, making the ſur- 
face level and fmooth ; this done, the ſeed 
may either be ſown on the ſyrface, and raked 
in lightly, or otherwiſe firſt rake the ſurface 
fine, then ſow the ſeed, and fiſt earth over 
it near a quarter of an inch thick; or if the 
ſurface being firſt raked ſmooth as above, 
then, with the back of a rake, ſhove the earth 
from off the ſurface a quarter of an inch deep 
into the alley ; ſow the ſeed, and then with 
the rake turned the right way draw the earth 
on the bed again, with 2 kind of jerk, that 
it may ſpread and cover the ſeed equally in 
every part. 

When the plants of either ſowing are come 
up, they ſhould, in dry weather, be frequent- 
ly watered ; do not omit this, particularly 
whilſt the plants are young. 

When the plants of each fowing are about 
three or four inches high, it is adviſeable to 
thin the ſeed-bed by pricking out a quantity 
of the ſtrongeſt into an open rich ſpot, pro- 
perly dug and divided into beds three feet 
and half wide, taking opportunity, if poſſible, 
of moilt weather, and prick the plants there- 
in, in rows fix inches aſunder, and three or 
four inches diſtant in each row, giving water, 
which, if dry weather ſucceeds, ſhould be 
occafronally repeated, till they ſtrike freſh 


root, and in which bed they are to remain 


hve or fix weeks to acquire due ſtrength, pre- 
vious to their being tranſplanted into trenches, 
in order for blanching. . 
The fame ſeed- bed will afford three, four, 
or more different drawings to prick out as 
above, which, by obſerving to thin out the 
largeſt 
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largeſt +1 qpavit each time, before they draw 
each other weak by cloſe ſtanding, and. prick 
them in beds till the ground intended for 
the trenches is at liberty, they will be ad- 
vancing in their growth, and will be conſi- 
derably better prepared, than ſuch that have 
remained all the time in the ſeed-bed. 
Tranſplanting them into the Trenches. 

The ſeaſon for tranſplanting theſe plants 
into the trenches for blanching, is occaſionally 
from the middle of May until the latter end 
of October, or even middle of November, 
according to the forwardneſs of the plants, 
time they are required for uſe, and the time 
it is intended they ſhall continue. | 

Obſerve, that when the plants are from 
about fix to ten or twelve inches high, they 
are of a proper ſize for tranſplanting into the 
trenches. 

It is neceſſary always to make, at leaſt, three 
different plantations, allowing the diſtance 


of three weeks between each time of planting ; 


but when the plants are required for uſe as 
early in ſummer as poſſible, and to be conti- 
nued as late in ſpring as the middle or latter 
end of May, it is eligible to plant five or ſix 


different crops, allowing the diſtance of time 


abovementioned between the planting each ſe- 
parate crop ; and obſerve that the crops in- 
tended principally for ſpring uſe, i. e. March, 
April, and May, ſhould not be planted in 
the trenches until October and beginning of 


November. 


The manner of making the trenches, and 
tranſplanting the pays therein, 1s as follow, 

Make choice of a rich ſpot of ground, in an 
open quarter, and if there be any weeds, hoe 
the ground, and rake them off ; then, with a 
line and ſpade, mark and chop out the trenches 
crols- ways the piece of ground, each trench 
twelve inches or one ſpade wide, and allow 
a ſpace of three feet between trench and 
trench, that there may be ſufficient ſcope io 
have a due portion of earth to land up the 
plants a proper height ; the trenches being 


thus marked, then proceed to dig them out 


to form the cavity for .the reception of the 
plants; obſerve to dig out each trench a mo- 


derate ſpade deep, without taking out any ſho- 
velling, laying the ſpits of earth alternately to 


the right and left in the ſpaces between, level- 
ling it neatly, and beating up the edges firm 


and ſtrait, and then let the bottom be pro- 


perly dug and levelled ; or if the ground is 
poor, you may firſt ſpread, therein two or 
three inches depth of rotten dung, and dig it 
in four or five inches deep. 


% 
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The trenches being ready, pet the plants 
and trim them by cutting off the ends of their 
roots, and the tops of the ſtraggling leaves ; 
then plant one row exactly along the middle 
of each trench, placing the plants four or five 
inches diſtance ;'and directly give a hearty 
watering out of a pot with the roſe on, which, 
if ſhowers do not fall, ſhould be repeated 
every other evening at leaſt, till the plants 
have taken freſh root. 

Do not plant out many of the very early 
plants, 1. e. thoſe fown in February, or early 
in March, becauſe they are apt to pipe almoſt 
as ſoon as they are blanched. 

When it happens that the plants intended 
for the late crops have ſtood fo long in the ſeed 
or pricking-out bed, as to become rank, and 
grown fo cloſe as to draw each other up weak; 
in order to retard their 1unning up tall, 
and to obtain them of ſhort and robuſt growth 
againſt October and November, to plant in 
ſhallow trenches, it is adviſeable, in Auguſt orc 


September, either to cut them down low to 


ſhoot out again, or tranſplant them in rows 
nine inches diſtance. 
Earthing, or Landing up the Plants. 
As we before noticed, theſe plants, in or- 


der to whiten or blanch the ſtalks, and render 


them criſp, tender, and of a grateſul flavour, 
ſhould, according as they rile in height, be 
earthed or landed up on each fide, uſing for 
that purpoſe the carth that was dug out of the 
trenches, and when that is expended, that in 
the ſpaces between them mult be dug, broken, 


and uſed repeatedly as the plants advance in 


growth. 

The proper peciod to begin this work of 
earthing, is when the plants are about ten or 
twelve inches high, and which ſhould be re- 
peated every fortnight or three weeks, as vou 
ſhall ſee neceſſary, during their principal 
growth, 

In performing this work, regard muſt be 
had to break the earth moderately fine, and 
trim it up to the plants with attention, not to 


break the ſtalks of the leaves, nor force the 


mould into their hearts. At the firſt time of 
earthing, you may land them three, four, or 
five inches, according to the ſize and height 
of the plants, obſerving the fame rule at each 
time of earthing them, till they are by de- 
grees landed at leaſt twelve, but if fifteen or 
"oy inches, the better; which, if the foi! 
is rich, and ſomewhat moiſt, thoſe of the 
main crop that are planted out in the end of 
June, or in July, ſometimes make ſuch pro- 


| greſs, that if properly followed up with earth, 
| | they 
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| they wil), by Oftober, be blarched eighteen 


inches, or ncar two feet in length. 
The above work of earthing is to be con- 


| 


tinucd to the latter crops, occaſionaliy, until 


Chriltmas, or as long as the piants continue 
to grow in height during the winter; at which 
ſealon, i e. November and December, it is 
proper to land them up pretty near their tops, 
in caſe of hard froſt ſetting in, which often 


he. 


deſtroys ſuch part of the plants as are out of 


the ground, which, if of conſiderable length, 
would occaſion the decay of moſt of the other 
parts within the earth. 

In performing the different landings up, 
Tet it always, it poſſible, be done when the 
plants are dry, otherwiſe they are apt to be- 
come ſpotted and cankery. 

Of taking up the Plants for Uſe. 

Some of the firit landed up plants, if they 
were planted in trenches in May or begin- 
ning of June, will be fit to take up in July, 
for when theſe early plants are blanched five 
or fix inches in length, you may begin to take 
them up; for if they were ſown pretty early, 
they rarely continue long before they begin 
to pipe, and ſoon become uſeleſs, 

But the plants of the main crop will not be 
blanched any conſiderable length till the latter 
end of Auguſt, or be 2 of September, 
but will not acquire their full perfection un- 
til October, as we before obſerved. However, 
where there is a demand for the plants, you 
may begin to take ſome up when they are 
whitened fix or ſeven inches, as, if properly 
followed with earthing, they will be encreaſ- 
ing every day in length in the blanched part. 

n winter, at the approach of very ſevere 
froſt, it would be of particular advantage to 
cover ſome of the rows of the main crop with 
dry long litter, to fave the plants, and pre- 


vent the ground being frozen hard, that the 


plants may readily be dug up when wanted. 
Likewile, at the approach of hard froſt, a 
quantity of the plants may be taken up for the 
uſe of a family, and laid in ſome dry earth in 
a ſhed, or other ſheltered place. 
Another Method of Planting Celery in Trenches 
| for Blanching. | 
There is a method of planting out the Up- 
right Celery in trenches, but little known or 
practiſed in theſe parts; the manner of it is as 
follows: - 
Having fixed upon an open piece of ground, 


then with a line and ſpade cut or mark out a | 


bed, or rather trench, ſix feet wide, croſs- 
ways the ground ; this done, begin at one 
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end, and proceed to dig out a cavity the above 


width and length, one ſpade deep, laying the 


ſpits of earth to the right and left in a ridge 


along each ſide of the ſaid cavity or trench, 
beating it up in ſront that it may not flip 


down, and when the trench is thus dug, 


looſen and level the bottom, and if dung is 


needful, let ſome be added, and dig it into 
the bottom four or five inches deep. 

When more than one of ſuch trenches are 
to be made, allow a clear ſpace of fix feet be- 
tween trench and trench, to contain the earth 
dug out, and to have a ſuſſiciency to land up 
the plants. 

Theſe trenches being prepared as above, 
then, having the plants and trimming them 
as before directed, proceed to plant them; 
but obſerving they are here to be planted in 
rows croſs-ways the trench, the rows to be a 
foot aſunder, and the plants to be et ſix 
inches diſtant in each row, and giving water 
as adviſed in the other method. 

When the plants are of due height for 
earthing up, the earth that was thrown out of 
the trenches is to be firſt uſed, then that of 
the ſpaces ; break it fine, and with the ſpade 
trim it in carefully between the rows of plants, 
in equal portions from each ſide of the trench, 
landing them up a due height, which is to be 
occaſionally repeated, obſerving the ſame rules 
as adviſed in earthing the plants. 

In landing up the plants that are planted in 
the above method, it will be of advantage, 
when they have attained a large growth, to be 
furniſhed with a couple of thin boards, fix 
feet long z theſe are to be uſed at the time of 
earthing, to ſlip into the ſpaces between the 
rows of plants, to keep the ſtalks and leaves 
up cloſe juſt till the earth is put in, placing 
them clole to the plants; then trim in the 
earth between the boards, and when one 
ſpace is thus earthed, draw out the boards and 
place them in the next, and in that manner 
proceed in earthing the ſeveral rows in every 
ſuch trench. | 

Culture of the — Species, Turnep-rooted 
| Celery. 

The Apium Rapaceum, or Turnep-rooted 
Celery, is eſteemed principally for its root, 
which acquires a globular turnep-like form, 
and by culture becomes very white and tender, 
and is uſed for the ſame purpoſes as the Com- 
mon Celery. | 

The leaves of this ſort ſpread out ſoine- 
what horizontally, and rarely exceed ten 
or twelve inches in length, which, when 

| 15 blanched, 
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blanched, may be uſed like the Upright 
Celery. : 

[t is propagated by ſeeds, in an open rich 
ſpot, in March or April, ſowing it as directed 
for the common ſort, and when the plants are 
an inch or two high, thin them to three 
inches; and when they are four or five inches 
in height, tranſplant them into ſhallow 


trenches ; previous to which, dig the ground | 


all over, one ſpade deep, then with. an hoe 


draw drills three inches deep, and eighteen 


alunder, and ſet the plants therein, fix inches 
diſtance, and give water. | 
When the plants are advanced nine or ten 
inches in growth, obſerve the progreſs of the 
roots, and when they have acquired a toler- 
able ſize, draw earth up to each fide of the 
row of plants, three or four inches high, 
which one earthing is ſufficient to improve, 
the roots, which will be fit to take up tor uie 
in three or four weeks after. 
Of ſaving Seed of this Species. 


When it is intended tofave Celery ſeed, leave | 


a few of the fineſt plants in the places where 
they were planted out for blanching ; they will 
ſhoot up their flower-ſtems in May and June, 
flower in July, and ripen their ſeeds in Au- 
guſt, when the ſtalks ſhould be cut and ſet in 


the ſun a week to harden, then beat out the 


ſeed, and put it up in bags. = 
Fifth Species, the Smallage. 


The Abium Graveolens, or Smallage, is a | 


common weed, bearing great reſemblance to 
Celery, inaſmuch that the latter is. by ſome 
ſuppoſed to be a variety of the former, raiſed 
to its preſent ſtate of perfection by long cul- 
ture; but I greatly doubt this, ſince both ſorts 
retain their difference from ſeed. | 

This fort is uſed in medicine, but rarely 


for culinary purpoſes, except ſometimes by 


poor country people to put in broth, or pot- 
tage, in default of other herbs. | 
It grows wild in moiſt places, and is ſeldom 
eultivated in gardens ; but if wanted, it may 
be raiſed plentifully from ſeed in the ſpring. 
APOCYNUM, Dog's-Bane. 
This genus comprehends hardy herbaceous 
perennials, and tender ſhrubby exotics, all 
of the flowery tribe, obtaining from two to 


five or ſix feet ſtature, adorned with ſimple | 


leaves, and monopetalous bell-ſhaped flowers 
in cluſters, 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 
Chara#ers.) CALix is monophyllous, five- 
parted at the edge, and permanent. Co- 
ROLLA is monopetalous, bell-ſhaped, and 
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five-parted at the brim, and five oval necta- 
riums at bottom. STAMINA, five filaments, 
and biſid anthere. PisTILLUM, two ger- 
mina, two ſmall ſtyles, and globular ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM, two capſules, containing 
many ſeeds. 

The ſpecies are, 

*APOCYNUM Androſæmi- folium. 
Tutſan-leaved Canada Apocynum.] Apocy- 
num with upright herbaceous ſtalks, a yard 
high ; large oval, ſmooth, ſtiff leaves, grow- 
ing oppoſite by pairs, and the ſtalks crowned 
by cymoſe umbels of white flowers, having 
purpliſh nectariums. 

*APOCYNUM Cannabinum. | 

Dwarf Canada Dog's-Bane.] Apocynum 
with upright herbaccous, reddiſh ſtalks, two 
feet high, oblong ſmooth leaves, ſet oppoſite 
by pairs, and the upper parts of the ſtalks ter- 
minated by greeniſh-white flowers in pa- 
nicles, | 
 _3TApoeyNuM Venetum. | 

Venetian Willow-leaved Apocynum.] Apo- 
cynum with erect herbaceous ſtalks, two 
feet high, oval ſpear-ſhaped ſmooth leaves, 
placed oppoſite by pairs, and the top of the 
' ſtalks adorned with large flowers, collected 

into bunches. 

Varieties of this.] Venetian Apocynum 
with purple flowers — with white flowers. 

*APOCYNUM Fruteſcens. 

Shrubby Upright Ceylon Apocynum.] Apocy- 
num with a ſhrubby, erect, branchy ſtem, ob- 
taining five feet in height, the branches adorn- 
ed with oval ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, ſhining 
| leaves, ſet oppoſite by pairs; and flowers col- 
lected into ſmall bunches, having an acute co- 
rolla, and hairy jaws. 

Varieties.) Shrubby Apocynum with purple 
flowers with yellow flowers, 7 

5 APOCYNUM Reticulatum. 

Climbing Veined-leaved Indian Dog's- Bane. ] 
| Apocynum with a twining perennial ſtalk, 
climbing twenty or thirty feet high, oval, very 
much veined leaves, by pairs oppoſite z and 
ſmall bunches of flowers from the ſides of the 
branches. | 
Vaiarieties.] With purple flowers—greeniſh 
flowers—with white flowers. 

For other ſpecies of Dog's- Bane, ſee As- 
| CLEPIAS, PERIPLOCA, and CYNANCHUM. 
| The three firſt ſpecies are hardy herbaceous 
perennials ; the roots are fibrous, and very 
creeping ; the ſtalks riſe annually from the 
root in ſpring, and periſh in autumn; the 


K 


C * 


leaves are ſimple, and pretty large, which, 


a 


as well as the ſtalks, abound with a milky 
juice: the flowers are formed each of a ſingle 
hollow, bell-ſhaped petal ; thoſe ofthe Apreynum 
 Fenetum are conſiderably the largeſt and moſt 
beautiful: they all flower in July and Au- 
guſt, but rarely perfect feeds in Britain. 

Jheſe three forts and their varieties are 
proper furniture for che common compart- 
ments of the pleaſure ground. 

The propagation of theſe three ſpecies is ea- 
ſily effected by their creeping roots, in au- 
tumn or ſpring, either by dividing the main 
root, or by joints thereof. 

The Apeqnum Pruteſcens, and Climbing 

 Dog's-Bane, are tender exotics of the ſtove; 
the firſt has moſt claim to attention, 

They _ be propagated by ſeeds procured 
from abroad, and by cuttings and layers, ei- 


ther of which muſt be aſſiſted by a hot-bed, 


and the plants are to be potted and always re- 


tained in the ſtove. 

AQUATICAÆ Planta, Aquatic Plants, i. 
e. ſuch that grow iu or near waters, either 
rivers, ponds, watery ditches, or other very 
marſhy places. 

AQUILEGIA, Columbine. 

The plants are hardy, herbaceous, flowery 
perennials, that obtain from one to three feet 


ſtature, adorned at top with many pentapeta- | 


lous nectarious flowers. 

Claſs and order, Polyandria Pentagynia. 

Characters. ] CALIix none. CoroLLA, five 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſpreading petals, and alter- 
nately with theſe are ranged five hollow and 
horned nectariums, their lower part length- 
ened to a Tong incurved tube, STAMINA, 
numerous filaments, and erect antheræ. P1s- 


TILLUM, five oval germina,. five ſubulate | 
PEeRICARPIiUM, | 


ſtyles, and ſimple ſtigmas. 
hve erect cylindrical capſules, containing nu- 


merous oval ſhining ſeeds. - 


There are but three ſpecies, which are, 
"AQUILEGIA FHortenfis. 
| Garden, or Commin Columbine.] Aquilegia 
with upright ſtems, a yard high, dividing 
into many erect branches, leaves compoſed of 
many lobes, growing by threes, and all the 
branches terminated by the flowers, which 
have incurved nectaria. | | 
Varieties of this are numerous, and ſingu- 
"oy curisus, which are, | 
ommon Columbine with flowers com- 
poſed of five petals, ranged alternately with 
five nectaria, as expreſſed in the characters. 
Common Columbine with flowers com- 


* 


poſed of double petals, and nectaria ranged | 


alternately, 


|; 
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Common Columbine with flowers, having 
no viſible neCtaria, and compoſed principally 
of oval petals, of which there are fingle and 
very double flowers; commonly called Roſe 
Columbines. 
Common Columbine, having no viſible 


nectaria, and compoſed principally of ſharp- 


pointed petals, * like a ſtar, of which 
there are ſingle and perfectly double flowers, 
commonly called Starry Columbine. 
Common Columbine wich flowers, having 
no petals, being compoſed entirely of nectaria, 
of which there are ſingle, double, and trebly 
double flowers, having numerous nectaria, 
placed one within another, in a curious 
manner. 
Common Columbine with inverted flowers. 

Of each of the above varieties, there are 
blue flowers — white flowers — red flowers 
purple flowers fleſh-· coloured flowers aſn - 
coloured flowers - cheſnut - coloured flowers. 
Of variegated kinds there are, blue and 
purple flowers — blue and white flowers —- 
with red and white flowers—blne and white 
flowers —with finely ſtriped flowers—with 
flowers having one part plain or ſelf coloured, 
the other curiouſly ſtriped and ſpotted with 
different colours. 

*AQUILEGIA Valgaris. 

Wild Mountain Biue Columbine.) Aquilegia 
with upright ſlender ſtems, two feet high, di- 
viding into many ſlender erect branches, 
many-parted leaves, and large ſingle blue 
flowers terminate the branches, and with erect 
neCtaria, and ſhort ſpear-ſhaped petals: 

This grows wild in many places in woods 
and hilly grounds, 

3 AQUILEGIA Canadenſis. 

Canada Dwarf Early Columbine.) Aquilegia 
with upright ſtalks, a foot high, dividing into 


lender erect branches, each terminated by a 
| fingle flower of a red colour, with a yellow 
middle, having erect neCtaria, and ſtamina 
longer than the corolla, 


All theſe ſpecies and reſpective varieties are 


| bardy herbaceous perennials ;. the roots are 


fibrous, and the leaves and flower-ſtems riſe 
annually from the root in ſpring ; the leaves 
are branching, and compoſed of many lobes, 
growing generally by threes; the ſtems divide 
into many branches, each terminated by the 
flowers,. which are large, numerous, and ve 

ſhowey, appearing in April, May, and June, 


and ripen ſeeds plentitully in Auguſt and 


+» | 
. 


Se tember. 0 a 
he Aquilegia Hortenſis, or Garden Colum- 


bine, 


AQU 

bine, in all its varieties, are choice furniture 
ſor pleaſure grounds of any extent, their 
flowers being large and numerous, and aſ- 
ſuming many curious ſtructures, forms, ſizes, 
colours, and variegations, as to be extremely 
conſpicuous and ornamental in a garden, and 
thoſe of all the double variegated and ſtriped 
kinds particularly have ſingular elegance ; 
and in ſhort, all the varieties are capable of 
forming a moſt agreeable diverſity, and they 
proſper freely in any common ſoil and expo- 

ſure, but make the fineſt appearance in an 
apen ſituation. 

It is remarkable that all the different va- 
rieties of this ſpecies, in regard to ſtructure, 
form, ſize, colour, and variegations of the 


flowers, are often obtained from the ſeed of | 


the ſame plant. 
All the varieties of this ſpecies flower in the 
end of May, and in June. 
The Aguilegia Vulgaris have no ſtriking 
beauty, but the flowers belng large, will form 
2 in the common borders in May and 
une. 

The Canada Columbine merits culture prin- 
cipally for its early bloom, which generally 
appear in April. 1 5 | 

Propagation, Culture, Cc. 

- Firſt of the Auilegia Hortenſis. All the va- 
rieties of this ſort may be raiſed plentifully 
from ſeed, and by dividing their roots. 
Ihe ſeed may be ſown either in autumn 
or ſpring, in a bed or border of common 
light earth; dig the ground neatly one ſpade 


deep, ſow the ſeed moderately thick on the 


ſurface, and take it in, and the plants will 
appear in April or May, giving occaſional 
water and weeding until June, July, or Au- 
guſt, according to their ſize ; then prick them 
aut upon another bed in rows nine inches 
diſtance, and give occaſional watering during 
the hot weather. Next ſummer the plants 
will flower, but not ſtrong ; when the beſt 
kinds ſhould be marked, in order to be re- 
moved in autumn into the moſt conſpicuous 
compartments, where they will flower ſtrong, 
and in theit utmoſt perfection the year fol. 
lowing, and continue ſeveral years. 

In order to keep up a ſucceſſion of fine 
flowers, a ſupply of plants ſhould be raiſed 
from ſeed every two or three years, becauſe 
the old plants diſcover a degeneracy, that 
often, from the fulleſt doubles, and elegant 
2 become ſingle, and of plain co- 

8. | 


By parting the roots, any variety may be 


* 
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encreaſed ; but this ſhould be performed al- 
ways upon the young plants of two or three 
ears old, before they degenerate, which may 
done in autumn or ſpring, 

In faving ſeeds of this ſpecies, gather it 
always from the plants that exhibit the fineſt 
flowers. 

The other two ſpecies, Mountain and Ca- 
nada Columbines, are to be propagated in the 
ſame manner as the garden kinds. 

All the culture neceſſary for the ſeveral 
kinds, is to keep them clean from weeds in 
common with other plants, and to cut down 
their decayed ſtems in autumn. 

ARALIA, Berry-bearing Angelica, and 
en 6 

This genus comprehends two herbaceous 
E and one woody plant, of the tree 

nd. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Pentagynia. 

Cbaracters.] CALIx, globular umbel of 
flowers, having a ſmall involuccum, and very 
{mall cup to the florets, reſting on the ger- 
men. CoROLLA, the florets of the umbel 
have five oval petals. STAMINA, five fila- 
ments, and roundiſh antheræ. PisTILLUmM, 
a roundiſh germen below the calix, five ſhort 
ſtyles, and ſimple ſtigma. PerICarpium, 
a roundifh ſtriated berry, containing five 
ſeeds. Fr | 

The ſpecies are, 

. *ARALIA Racemoſa. 5 

Leafy-flalked Herbaceous Canada Aralia.] 
Aralia with an upright, ſmooth, branching, 
leafy ſtem, obtaining three or four feet ſta- 
ture, adorned with large leaves, compoſed of 
many oval ſerrated lobes, and flower- ſtalks 
riſing from the angles of the leaves, termi- 
nated by round umbels of whitiſh flowers. 

ARALIA Nudicauli, 

Naked. flalked Herbaceous Virginia Aralia.] 

Aralia with ay upright naked, or leafleſs ſtalk, 


| a yard high, Jarge . leaves, of two 


ar three diviſions, each divifion compoſed of 


five ſerrated lobes, and riſe directly from the 


root, and between them the ſtalks, crowned 
by round umbels of whitiſh flowers, 

*ARALI1A Spinoſa. _ | 

T horny Tree-like Virginia Aralia, er Angelica- 


 Tree.] Aralia with a tree-like branching ſtem, 


growing ten or twelve feet high, defended 
y ſtrong ſpines, large, lang, decompounded, 
ſpinous leaves, compoſed of many wings, 
each wing of many oblong lobes, and large, 
looſe, greeniſh-yellow umbels of flowers ter- 
minate all the branches. | . 

All 
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All theſe plants are natives of America, | ter occaſionally, and remove the pots to the 


but grow freely here in the full ground. 


The appellation of Angelica to theſe plants, | 


is from their ſimilarity of growth, and the 
young leaves forming a cluſter at the ends of 
the ſtem and branches, like thoſe on the ſame 
parts of the Common Angelica, 

The Aralia Racemoſa and Nudicaulis are 
herbaceous perennials ; the roots are fibrous, 
and creep conſiderably, and the ſtalks rife an - 
nually from the root, produce their large um- 
bels of flowers in June and July, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by plenty of ſeed in cluſters of ſmall 
black berries, 'ripe in September and Oc- 
tober. 92 

Theſe two ſpecies aſſuming a large branch- 


ing majeſtic growth, are proper furniture for | 


the compartments of large ſhrubberies, and 
to embelliſh thoſe of wilderneſs works, and 
the borders of wood-walks, &c. 
Their propagation is by ſeed, and by di- 
viding their roots. | 
The ſeed, if ſown in autumn, in a bed of 


light earth, will riſe freely in the ſpring, and 


in autumn tranſplant the plants where they 
are to remain. 1185 

By roots they encreafe exceedingly, which 
oy be parted in autumn when the leaves 

ecay. | 

The Aralia Spinoſa, or Angelica-Tree, is 
deciduous in leaf. It is a plant of ſingular 
appearance in ſummer, when tloathed with 
its large, long, doubly branching, many-lobed 
leaves, and claims a place in the moſt con- 
ſpicuous parts of the ſnrubbery. 


* 


It flowers in Auguſt, but rarely perfects 
ſeed in England. | 
The propagation of nnd wy is by ſeed, 
and by planting pieces of its horizontal roots. 
The ſeed is procured from America, Sow 
it as foon as, it arrives, in ſpring, in pots of 
light earth, and cover it half an inch deep, 
and if they are plunged in a moderate hot- 
bed, it will facilitate their germination ; but 
in default of this, plunge the pots in a dry 


warm border, give occaſional light waterings | 
and ſhade in hot Fung days, and probably. 
* 


the plants will appear the ſame year; but if 
this is not effected by June, move the pots 
under a ſhady hedge or wall for the remainder 
of che ſummer, and in October place them 
in a garden frame, to have occaſional ſhelter 
' from froſt during winter, in which let them 


warm border, and if the plants did not come 
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ſhade in ſummer, and into a frame again in 
winter, to continue until the latter end of 
March; then tranſplant them, ſome ſeparate- 
ly into ſmall pots, others in a bed of light 
earth, in a ſheltered ſituation in the nurſery : 
thoſe planted in the pots are deſigned he 
moved to ſhelter in winter, becauſe the ſeed- 


ling plants are tender the firſt two or three 
years; ſome ſhelter ſhould alſo be beſtowed 


the firſt winter upon thoſe in the full ground, 
when the froſt is very ſevere. | 
When theſe plants are three or four years 


old, or two or three feet high, they may be 


tranſplanted into the ſhrubbery, 

To propagate them by roots, eut off pieces 
of the horizontal ones in ſpring, and plant 
them in pots, which plunge in a hot bed, and- 
they will ſend out fibres below, and ſhoots 


Likewiſe, by ſeparating ſome of the roots 


from the plant in ſpring, permitting them to- 
remain in the ground, they will alſo fend up 


ſeveral ſhoots or ſtems. 
ARBOR, a "Tree. 

riſing with a fimple, woody, and durable 

2 or trunk, to a great height and ſub- 
nce. 


This definition of a tree is principally the 


ſubſtance of what naturaliſts advance to diſ- 
tinguiſh a tree from a ſhrub, which is ſup- 
| poſed to be of leffer growth, and for the ge- 
| neral part to have ſeveral ſtems; and from 
| herbaceous plants, whoſe tems are ſoſt, often 
ſucculent, and moſtly riſe in ſpring, and pe- 


riſh in autumn, though this is not general. 


But in regard to the diſtinction between 
trees and ſhrubs, it is not univerſally obvious. 


Nature, ſays Linnzus, has put no limits be- 


twixt trees and ſhrubs; for to ſay that trees ate 


taller than ſhrubs, is in effect ſaying nothing, 


unleſs a certain fixed immutable ſtandard were 


previouſly eſtabliſhed, Beſides, every thing 
reſpecting dimenſions is ſo variable in its na- 


ture, and depends fo much upon difference 


of climate, foil, and culture, that no certain 
ſtandard or boundary can with propriety be 


fixed between trees and ſhrubs, fince the 


ſame plant, in different countries, often aſ- 


ſume very different growths ; thus the .. 


butus, and Laurel, in warm climates, grow 
to large trees; in this country are generally 


| confidered as ſhrubs. 
remain until March ; then plunge them in a | 


The only definition therefore that can be 


made, is, that, for diſtinction ſake, ſhrubs 


up before, they will now appear, giving Wa- | may be conſidered as ſuch, which either 2 
| wi 


A perennial plant, 
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with ſeveral ſtems from the root, or that the 
main ſtem divide near the root into ſeveral 
ſmaller ones. See FRUTEX, à Shrub. 

ARBOURS. 

Theſe are departments in gardens formed 
with various ſorts of trees and ſhrubs, in ſuch 
order as to encloſe a certain ſpace, to form a 
kind of receſs and ſhady retreat from the walks, 
in the heat of ſummer. 

They were in great repute formerly, and 
were commonly formed of ever-greens, very 
often of yews, planted very cloſe, the ſides 
trained erect, ſix, eight, or ten feet high, and 
the top formed like a vault, or trained arch- 
ways, over an arched frame or lattice-work, 
of wood or iron, and arched openings or ar- 
cades were curiouſly formed on the fades, and 
the whole was ſhorn or clipped annually, to 
keep them in due order, which often appear- 
ed very ornamental, according to the ancient 
ſtyle of gardening. | 
Theſe kind of Arbours were alſo often 
formed of deciduous trees, particularly thoſe 
of the elm, and ſometimes with hornbeam, 
beech, and limes, which were conſtantly 
ſheared every ſummer. | 


The figure of theſe Arbours, both of the | 


ever-green and deciduous kinds, were either 
ſquare, hexagonal, octagonal, or round; and 
their dimenſions were from ten to fitteen feet 
in width and height ; the tops were formed 
either pavillion, turret, or dome faſhion, and 


ſometimes terminated by a globe, pyramid, 


or other 
branches. RR 
Covered Arbours or Bowers may be formed 
very quickly, even in one ſeafon, with ſeveral 
ſorts of ſhrubby climbers, ſome of which will 
advance fifteen or twenty feet in one ſum- 
mer. See CLIMBING PLanTs. 
; | When it is deſigned. to form an Arbour, 


figure, formed of the extreme 


it ſhould, if poſſible, be erected upon a ſome- | 


what riſing ground, for the greater advantage 
of free air, and to enjoy the proſpect of the 
garden and adjacent country. 

An Arbour is ſometimes formed in the 
head of a ſingle tree, particularly that of the 
elm, when the trunk has divided at the height 
of ten or twelve feet, into ſeveral lefler ſpread- 


ing ſtems, to admit of erecting a ſmall platform 


between, cutting down the large boughs, and 
training the pliable branches arch - ways over 
lattice-work, till thoſe of each fide meet; ſo 
continue to ſhear the ſides annually, and 
the top may either be cut, or permitted to 


grow up. 


ARB 

Rural Arbours are ſometimes formed thus : 
plant ſome of the talleſt growing flowering 
{hrubs round the inſide, to form the dimen- 
ſious of the Arbour ; then, on the outſide of 
theſe, plant others of ſomewhat leſſer growth; 
ſo continue three or four ranges, diminiſhing 
gradually in ſtature from the Arbour outward, 
permitting the whole to take their natural 
growth; ſo that at a diſtance it will aſſume 
the appearance of one of the common ſhrub- 
very clumps. 

he bottom of Arbours ſhould be gravelled, 

and garden- chairs placed there in ſummer, 
which ſhould always be houſed in winter. 

ARBUTUS, the Strawberry- Tree. 

This genus furniſhes moſt beautiful ever- 
green ſhrubs for the ſhrubbery, remarkable 


for producing fine cluſters of ſcarlet fruit, 


like ſtrawberries, hence they derive the ap- 
pellation Strawberry-Tree. 
Claſs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 

Characters] CAL1X is ſmall, five-parted, 
permanent, and placed under the germen. 
COROLLA, a ſingle pitcher-ſhaped petal, five- 
parted, and revolute at the brim. STAMINA, 
ten ſhort filaments, and bifid antheræ. Pis- 
TILLUM, a globular germen, cylindric ſtyle, 
and thick obtuſe ſtigma, PERICARPIUM, 2 
roundiſh berry of five cells, containing ſyall 
hard ſeeds, | 

The ſpecies are, 

"ARBUTUs Unedo. | | 

Common Arbutus, or Strawberry-Tree.) At- 
butus with an ere& tree-like woody ſtem, 
oblong oval ſmooth leaves, ſawed on the 
hs and berries having many ſeeds. 

arieties of this are,] Common Arbutug 
with Jarge oval fruit. Common Arbutus 
with round fruit. —Double-bloſſomed Com- 
mon Arbutus.——Scarlet-flowering Common 
Arbutus. | + 406 
 *ArRBuUTVUs Andrachne. 

Andrachne, or Oriental Broad-leaved A. 
butus.] Arbutus with an ereCt tree-like 
woody ſtem ; oblong, oval, ſmooth leaves, hav- 
ing entire edges; and berries having many 
ſeeds. 

AR BU TUS Uva Ui. 

Uva Urjz, Bear-berry, or Dwarf Arbutus,] 
Arbutus with ſhrubby, very branchy ſtalks, 
about two feet high ; oval, thick, ſmooth, en- 
tire leaves; greeniſh-white flowers in cluſters 
at the ends of the branches, and roundiſh 
berries, 


Varieties.) Uva Urſi with black berries. — 


| Uva Urfi wich red berries, 


M 2 All 
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All the above ſpecies and reſpective va- 


rieties are hardy exotic ever-greens ; the two 
former are of a tree-like growth, and the other 
is a dwarfiſh ſhrubby plant. They will preſ- 
per in any common ſoil of a garden. 

They are all cloſely adorned the year 
round with ſimple leaves, and produce flowers 
and fruit in ſmall looſe cluſters. 


The Common Arbutus and varieties are. 


ſome of the moſt elegant ever-greens of our 
ſhrubberies; they are natives of Spain, Italy, 
and ſome parts of Ireland, where they obtain 
twenty or thirty feet ſtature, with trunks of 
conſiderable ſubſtance. 

Theſe varieties, in this country, often grow 
twelve or fifteen feet high, aſſuming full and 
regular heads, and all the young ſhoots a fine 
red colour, the whole cloſely adorned with 
moderate-fized, oblong, ſawed leaves, placed 
alternate, and the trees are fully garniſhed 
with ther at all ſeaſons, and produce whitiſh 
flowers in numerous ſmall cluſters annually 
in October and November, ſucceeded by 
abundance of ſtrawberry- like fruit; but theſe 
do not attain maturity in leſs than twelve 
months, when they aſſume a ſcarlet colour; 
ſo that thoſe of each year's bloom ripen next 
year in November, by which means there are 
annually flowers, and ripe fruit upon the 
trees at the ſame time ; which, together with 
their numerous leaves on red foot-ſtalks, ef- 
ſects one of the moſt ſingularly beautiful con- 
traſts in nature. | 

The oval and round fruited varieties are 
the forts moſt commonly cultivated, the for- 
mer of which rather obtains the largeſt growth, 
and produces the largeſt flowers and fruit. 
| The double-bloflomed kind having only 
two ſeries of petals ; its doubleneſs is not very 
conſpicuous, | 

The ſcarlet kind, when in bloom, forms a 
pretty diverſity, in aſſemblage with the other 
varieties. 7 

The Andrachne, or Oriental Arbutus, aſſumes 
a larger growth than any of the preceding 
ſorts, and branches out irregularly ; the leaves 
are large, and with the edges entire, but pro- 
88 and fruit like the Common 
Arbutus. 35 | 
This ſort having fine large leaves, makes a 
noble appearance at all ſeaſons. | 

The flowers of all theſe varieties are pro- 
duced in ſmall loofe 'clufters, each ſeparate 
flower is ſmall, and formed univerſally of a 
ſingle hollow petal, bellied below, pitcher 
ſaſhion; the whole, except the ſcarlet kind, 
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aſſume a oreeniſh-white colour, and the fruit 
ſucceeds the flowers in cluſters. 

The fruit are berries, in ſhape, ſize, and 
colour reſembling large ſcarlet ſtrawberries, 
though generally much Jarger, and grow 
three, four, five, or more in cluſters, remark- 
ably beautiful to appearance, but unpalatable 
to cat. 

The Uva V/ is a ſmall buſhy ſhrub, a na- 
tive of the mountainous parts of the conti- 
nent of Europe, and is retained in many gar- 
dens for the ſake of variety. 

Uſe in Gardens, Propagation, Cc. 

All the varieties of the 
and Arbutus Andrachne, are ſome of the fineſt 
ever-greens that can be ſeen, and are well 


adapted to occupy the moſt conſpicuous places 


in ſhrubberies, either in aſſemblage towards 
the fronts of clumps, or to be placed detached 
on graſs ground. | 


In whatever mode of planting it is deſigned 


to employ them, place them ſo much de- 


tached as to appear conſpicuous at all times,. 


and permit them to take their own natural 
owth. 5 | 
The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting all the 
ſorts, is the end of September, October, and 


beginning of November, or in March and 


April, 

The propagation of all the ſpecies is ef. 
feted moſt commonly by ſeed ; they will alſo 
ſometimes grow by layers and cuttings, 


| though rather reluctantly; but the feed grows 


freely, and from which the handſomeſt plants 
are always obtained. Obſerve however, that, 
to continue the double · bloſſomed and ſcarlet 
kinds with certainty, it muſt be effected either 
by layers, cuttings, grafting, or inarching; 
for theſe varieties will not retain their dif- 
ference from ſeed. N 

From the feed of either the common oval 


and round fruited kinds, ſome of both ſorts 


may be expected; that of the former is rather 
to be preferred for ſowing. 

The berries containing the ſeed may be had 
of the nurſerymen in October, November, 
and December ; and the ſeed may either be 
then ſown in pots, and ſheltered in a frame 
all winter, or may be preſerved in ny fand 
until March, and then ſown in pots of light 
earth, and covered about a quarter of an inch 
deep; then, if the pots are plunged in a hot- 
bed, it will ſo greatly forward the germination 
of the ſeed that the plants will riſe in a 
month or fix weeks, wins they muſt have 


plenty of air, moderate waterings, and by de- 
| grees 


ommon Arbutus- 


= 
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ces inured to the full air, when the pots 
| ſhould be plunged in the common ground 


until October, and then placed in a green- 
houſe or frame, to have ſhelter from froſt, till 
March; at which. time it is adviſeable to 


- tranſplant the ſeedlings ſingly in ſmall pots, 


which, if directly plunged upon a flender 
hot-bed, ſhiclded and ſhaded occaſionally with 
mats, giving moderate waterings, they will 


uickly take root and ſet to-growing, when 


the pots may be plunged in a bed of common 
earth in a ſheltered place, to remain two or 
three years, indulging the plants with larger 


pots, and protection from ſevere froſt, till 


they are about two feet high ; then tranſplant 
them, with the balls of earth about their 
roots, into the full ground. 

To propagate them by layers, it muſt be 
performed on the. young ſhoots, which rarely 


. emit roots in leſs than two years. 


Cuttings will emit roots by the aid of heat. 
Plant a number of the ſhort young ſhoots in 


pts and plunge them in a ſubſtantial hot- 


d of tan or dung. 
Inarching or grafting them is perſormed 


in the uſual way, upon ſtocks of any of the 


varieties. 8 
ARCTOTIS. 
Ibis genus conſiſts of four ſhrubby pe- 
rennials,. of tall and very branching growth, 


and an herbaceous acaulis plant, all flowery 
exotics of the green-houſe. 


Claſs and order, Syngeneſia Polygamia Ne- 
ceſſaria. ä 
Characlers.] CALIx, is a round, imbricated, 


ſcaly cup. ConolTA, is compound and 


radiated; the middle compoſed of nu- 
merous male, funnel-ſhaped, five-parted, 
reflexed florets, and many long, flat, female 
florets compoſe the border or radius. STA- 
MINA, in each male floret are five 


filaments, having ſhort antheræ. P1sT1L- 
LUM, in the ſemale florets, a trigonous downy 


rmen, fimple ſtyle, and two oval ſtigma. 


' PERICARPIUM none, and. a ſingle ſeed in 


each female floret. 
The ſpecies ate, | 
Akcroris Aſpera. 
Rough-leaved Golden Arctotis.] Acctotis with 
an upright. branching ſtalk ; oblong, deeply 


ſinuated, winged-like, hairy leaves; the ſeg- 


ments oblong and indented, and large golden 


yellow flowers, having a fertile radius. 


*ARCTOT1s Angu/itfolia. | 
Narrow-leaved Arctot is.] Arctotis with 
an erect, branching ſtalk ; narrow, ſpear- 


- ſhaped, ſtiff, entire leaves, indented on the 
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ſides, and pale yellow flowers, having a fer- 
tile radius. 

ARC roris Calendula. 

Sea Ragwort-leaved Artis.) Arctotis with 
an erect, branching ſtalk ; oval, lyre-ſhaped, 
indented leaves, with blackiſh denticles, and 
large ſulphur-coloured flowers, having a ſterile 
radius, 

*ARcToT1s Plantaginea. 

Plantain-leaved Arctotis.] Arctotis with 
an upright, branching ſtalk ; ovate-ſpear- 
ſhaped, indented, nervous, running leaves, 
embracing the ſtalk; and large golden yellow 
flowers, having a fertile radius. | 

*ARCTOTIS Acaulis. 

Stalkleſs Dwarf Arctotis.] Arctotis without 
ſtalk, lyre-ſhaped, ſinuated leaves from the 
root, the foot-ſtalks of the flowers riſe between 
the leaves, ſupporting large golden flowers. 

The four firſt ſpecies obtain four or five 
feet ſtature, having erect, thick, ſlirub- 
by-like, perennial. ſtems, which divide into 
many luxuriant tender branches, terminated 
by large, compound, radiated, yellow flowers, 
appearing in ſummer, and often continue in: 
ſucceſſion during autumn and winter, and 
make a pretty appearance. 

The Aratotis Acaulis is a low plant, the 
flower-ſtalks rarely exceed fix inches in 
height, but ſupport fine large radiated flowers 
in April or May, and often afford ripe ſeeds. 

They are all exotics of Africa, and require 
the protection of a green-houſe in winter, ſo 
muſt always be kept in pots. | 

The propagation of the ſhrubby ſorts is 
eaſily effected by cuttings of the branches or 
ſhoots any time the beginning of ſummer, 
either in pots, or a bed of light earth, giving 
occaſional ſhade and water, and they will be 
rooted in fix or eight weeks, when they ſhould 
be planted in ſeparate ſmall pots, and managed 
as other green-houſe plants. 

The dwarf fort may be raiſed from ſeed in 
ſpring, and by flips from the roots. | 

ARISTA, the awn, or ſharp beard or 
point iſſuing from the huſk or ſcaly flower- 
cup of. the graſſes, as that. of the common 


barley and other corn. 
ARISTOLOCHIA, Birthwort; 


This genus Ronen herbaceous pe- 

rennial. exotics the common ground 

and green · houſe, adorned with heart-ſhaped 
leaves, and monopetalous tubular flowers, re- 
tained in our gardens for variety, and are alſo 
eſteemed for their eminent virtues in me- 
dicine, and are accounted ſovereign in child-- 


birth, as the name imports, 
; 8 Claſs. 
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Claſs and order, Gynandria Hexandria. 
Characters. ] CALIx none. CoROLLA is 
A 14 AG tubular, and irregular, the baſe 
is globular, and is extended above into a cy- 
lindrical tube ſpreading at the brim, where 
the lower part is ſtretched out like a tongue. 


STAMINA, no filaments, but fix antherz 
joined to the under part of the ſtigma. Pis- 


TILLUM, an oY triangular germen un- 


der the corolla, no ſtyle, but a roundiſh ſix- 
parted ſtigma. PRRIcARriuu, a large oblong 
capſule of fix cells, filled with depreſſed 
ſeeds. 

The ſpecies. that demand attention are the 
following. 5 a nd 
"2 "IM rn four are hardy, herbaceous, pe- 
rennial-rooted plants, with annual ſtalks. 

*ARISTOLOCHIA Rotunda. | 

Round-rooted Trailing Birtbwort.] Ariſtolo- 
chia with a roundiſh root; infirm trailing 
{talks, two feet long ; heart-ſhaped roundiſh 
leaves, fitting cloſe ; and blackiſh-purple ſoli- 
tary flowers, 

*ARISTOLOCHTA Longa. 

Long rooted Trailing Birthwort.] Ariſtolo- 
chia with a long carrot-ſhaped root; infirm 
trailing ſtaiks, eighteen inches long ; heart- 
ſhaped blunt leaves, having foot-ſtalks 3 and 
- purpliſh ſolitary flowers. 

3 ARISTOLOCHIA Serpentaria. 

Virginia Snate- root.] Ariſtolochia with in- 
firm, flexible, procumbent ſtalks, a foot and 
half long; heart ſhaped, oblong, plane leaves ; 
and recurved, reddiſh, ſolitary flowers. 

*ARISTOLOCHIA Clematitiss 

Upright Heart-leaved Birthwart.) Ariſtolo- 
chia with very creeping roots; erect firm 
ſtalks, eighteen inches high ; heart-ſhaped 
leaves, having long foot-ſtalks ; and pale yel- 
low flowers in cluſters. 

The three following are perennial-ſtalked 
exotics of the green-houſe. 

*ARISTOLOCHIA Sempervivens, 


Ever-green Trailing Birthwort of Crete.] 


Ariſtolochia with infirm, angular, trailing 
ſtalks, eighteen inches long; heart-formed, 
oblong, waved leaves; and long, recurved, 
dark purple, ſolitary flowers. 

*ARISTOLOCHIA Piſtolothia. 

Piflolochia, or Small Ramoſe-alted Birth- 
wort,] Ariſtolochi with infirm branching 
ſtalks, heart-ſhaped ſlightly crenated leaves, 
having foot-ſtalks, and ſolitary flowers. 

7 ARISTOLOCHIA Arboreſcens. 


Shrubby Upright Virginia Birthwort.) Ariſ- 


tolochia with ſhrubby erect ſtalks, two feet 
; | | 


| abroad to ſupply 
cultivated here in ſufficient quantity for ge- 
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high; heart-formed ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and 
ſolitary flowers. a 

The four firſt ſpecies are hardy, have pe- 
rennial roots, but the ſtalks are renewed an- 
nually in ſpring ; which, of the firſt, ſecond, 
and third ſorts, if not ſupported, proſtrate 
themſelves upon the ground; but the Ariſlo- 
lochia Clemalitis ſtand erect: all of which are 
adoſhed with the leaves in alternate order, 
and flowers proceeding from the ſides of the 
ſtalks at the angles of the leaves, in June and 
July, ſucceeded by ripe feed in autumn. 

For purpoſes in gardens, theſe four ſorts 
are conſidered chiefly as plants of variety, or 
for obſervation, for as flowering plants they 
cut no great figure, 

As medical plants they are poſſeſſed of 
eminent virtues, being very ſalutary in many 


diſorders, particularly the roots of the Ari/o- 


lochia Rotunda and Ariflolochia Longa, which 
are alſo remarkable for their drawing pro- 
perties, inſomuch that a poultice of them 
will extract thorns or ſplinters from the fleſh 
in any part of the body ; and the root of the 
Serpentaria or Snake-root is a cure for the bite 
of the rattle-ſnake of America, and all other 
noxious ſerpents and venomous animals: 
theſe, as well as the others, are efficacious in 
many other caſes. They are imported from 
the ſhops, for they are not 


neral uſe, though from: ſeed a few plants may 
be eaſily obtained in our gardens. 

The Ever-green Ariſlolachia, the Piflolochia, 
and Shrubby Virginia Birthwort, are ſmall 
exotic perennials of the green-houſe, durable 
in root and ſtalks; the two former being of 
very infirm and flexible growth, require ſup- 
port ; but the ſtalks of the other, being more 
ſhrubby and firm, ſupport themſelves erect 
all of which produce flowers ſingly from the 
angles of the leaves in ſummer, but rarely 
any ſeed in England. 

The flower of all the ſorts is formed of a 
ſingle hollow, tubular, irregular petal. See 
the Characters. | pom'y 

Propagation. 
The propagation of the three firſt ſorts is by 


ſeed ſown in autumn, ſoon after they are 


ripe i. e. in September or October, in pots 
o light earth, which muſt be placed in a gar- 
den- frame to have occaſional protection from 
froſt, and in ſpring the N will appear; 
but if the pots are plunged in a moderate hot- 
bed in March, it will forward them exceed- 


ingly, obſerving to inure them by degrees to 


the 
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the full air, giving water during ſummer, and 
ſhelter of a frame in winter, and next ſpring 
tranſplant them, ſome into a warm border, 
and ſome in ſmall pots, to have another win- 
ter's occaſional ſhelter, which, in ſpring after, 
may alſo be turned out_ into the common 
ground. RES wept, 

The Ari/tolochia Clematitis multiplies exceed- 
ingly by its creeping roots, by which it may 
be encreaſed at almoſt any ſeaſon. 

The green- houſe kinds may be propagated 
by ſeeds procured from abroad, and ſown in 

ts of light earth, and plunged in a hot-bed 
in March; they may alſo be encreaſed by ſlips of 
the roots in ſpring, likewiſe by cuttings, parti- 
cularly the Shrubby Birthwort ; all of which, 
after being raiſed in ſpring and ſummer, muſt 
be potted in autumn, and houſed every 
winter. 

ARMA, Arms, Armature, or Offenſive 
Weapon, or Armour of Plants, intended by 
nature, ſay naturaliſts, to keep off naked ani- 
mals that would approach to hurt them. 

There are different ſpecies of Armour with 


which plants ate furniſhed, and are by bota- | 
niſts called, Aculeus, prickles, ſuch as thoſe of | 
the roſe and raſpberry, &c. Spina, ſpine, or 


thorns, as the hawthorn, buckthorn, falſe 
acacia, &c. Furce, forks, ſpecies of prickles, 
conſiſting of two or three prongs, as berberry, 
fig, marigold, &c. Stimula, ſtings, as nettle, 
&c. See ACULEUsS, SPINA, FURCA, and 
OTIMULA. 


AROMATICAZ Planta. Aromatic Plants 
are odoriferous, or of a ſtrong, fragrant, agree- | 
able ſmell and taſte, generally warm aud cor- | 


dial; they are chiefly herbaccous, and their 
virtue reſides in the leaves, | 

Several Aromatics are in great eſteem, both 
ſor kitchen and medical purpoſes. 

The principal ſorts are, 

Summer Savory—Winter Savory— Hyſſop 
—Thyme—Sweet, or Knotted Annual Mar- 
joram— Winter, or Perennial, Pot Marjoram 
—Red or Common Sage—Green Sage—Sage 
of Virtue— Baum— Spear-mint — Pepper- 
mint—Pennyroyal—Clary— Lavender—and 
Roſemary. | 

All theſe Aromatics are ſo uſeful in the 
economy of domeſtic affairs, that they ſhould 
have places in every kitchen-garden, and their 
culture is L e eaſy. dee their reſpec- 
tive genera. | 1 | 

To the above may be added, Baſil, Chervil, 
Coriander, Dill, Fennel, and Tanſey, 

For other Aromatics, ſee MEDICAL 
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PratTs, PoT-HEerRBs, and VERTICII- 
LATEX. 

ARTEMISIA, Mugwort, comprehending 
alſo the ſpecies of AM inthium, or Wormwood, 
and Abrotanum, the Southernwood. 

This genus is very comprehenſive, and re- 
tains both herbaceous perennials and ſhrubby 
pros of the common ground and green- 

ouſe, for medical uſe and variety in gardens, . 
adorned principally with finely divided leaves, 
and ſmall compound flowers, of no beauty, 
in ſpikes or cluſters, 

Claſs and order, Syngene/ia Polygamia Su- 
perflua. 

Characters.] Compound flowers. CALIx, 
the general cup roundiſh and ſcaly. CoRoL- 
LA, many hermaphrodite florets compoſe the 
middle, and females the border. STAMINA, 
in each hermaphrodite floret five filaments. 
PiSTILLUM, a germen and ſtyle in the florets 
of both ſorts, and bifid ſtigma. PERICAR- 
PI1UM none, a ſingle naked ſeed ſucceed each 
germen. | | 

There are upwards of twenty ſpecies, thoſe 
cultivated for uſe and ornament are, 

*ARTEMISIA Lulgaris, 

The Commen Mugwort.) Artemiſia with 
pinnatiſid, many-parted, plain leaves, downy 
underneath, and erect firm ſtalks riſing 
among the leaves, two feet high, each termi- 
nated by a long ſimple ſpike of ſmall purpliſtr 
flowers; the radius compoſed of five florets. 

Varieties of this.] Common Plain-leaved 
Mugwort. — Silver Striped-leaved Common 
Mugwort.—Gold-ſtriped Mugwort, 

*ARTEMISIA Aofmnthium. 

Abſinthium, or the Common Mormiuood.] Ar- 
temiſia with compound, many-parted, finely 
divided, whitiſh leaves ; ſhrubby ſtalks grow- 
ing two feet high, cloſely adorned with leaves, 


and globular heads of flowers, hanging from 
the fides of the ſtalks. 5 


3 ARTEMISIA Pontica. | 

Pontic, or Roman : Wormwood.) Artemiſia 
with multi-parted, very finely divided leaves, 
hoary underneath, herbaceous ſtalks, grow- 
ing a foot and half long, covered with leaves, 
and globular heads of yellow flowers, nodding 
from the ſides of the ſtalks. | | 

*ARTEMISIA Mfaritima. < $1) 

Sea W/ormword.) Artemiſra with multi- 
parted, divided, very downy leaves, ſhrubby 
ſtalks, two feet high, adorned with leaves, 
and drooping alternate ſpikes of flowers from 


| the ſides of the branches. 


*ARTEMISIA Arboreſcens, 
Tree 
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Tree Wormword.] Artemiſia with an erect, 


woody, branching ſtem, grows fix feet high ; 
leaves compoſed of multifid, linear, very hoary, 
whitiſh ſegments ; and flowers collected into 
roundiſh heads at the ends of the branches, 
*ARTEMISIA Abrotanum, 
Abrotanum, or Common Souther nwood.)] Ar- 
temiſia with ſhrubby, ere, very branchy 
ſtalks, three feet high ; fine branchy, briſtly, 
odoriferous leaves, and all the ſtalks and 


branches terminated by long ſpikes of flowers 


in autumn. 

7ARTEMISIA Dracunculus. 

Tarragon.) Artemiſia with ſpear-ſhaped, 

entire, ſmooth leaves, and annual ſhoots. 
Ihe flowers of all theſe ſpecies are com- 
pound (ſee the Characters), very numerous, 
though ſmall , and of no beauty. 
The Artemiſia Vulgaris and Common 
Wormwood are. wild inhabitants of -unculti- 
vated places, by road ſides, bye lanes, banks, 
and under walls and hedges about country 
villages ; but being efficacious in medicine, 
are often cultivated in gardens, where they 
are alſo ſometimes admitted as plants of va- 
riety or obſervation, particularly the variegated 
Muy worts. | 

The Roman Wormwood is an exotic of 
Hungary and Thrace, but is retained in our 

rdens for variety and uſes in medicine. 


The Sea Wormwood inhabits the ſea- 


ſhores of England, and s ſometimes admitted 
in gardens for variety, and. as a medical plant. 

he above four ſpecies flower in June, 
July, and Auguſt, and ripen abundance of 
p ed. 


-* They may be raiſed abundantly from ſeed, 
in almoſt any ſituation or ſoil ; and by ſlips, 
cuttings, and by parting their roots in au- 
tumn or ſpring. 

The Tree Wormwood is an exotic of Italy; 
it is a hoary ever-green, and conſidered here 
_ principally as a green-houſe plant, although 
4t will often ſucceed in the full ground, and 
by-its:hoary whitiſh leaves make a pretty ap- 


pearance any where. It is propagated by cut-- 


tings in a ſhady border, in April, May, and 
June; and-in autumn ſome ſhould be potted 
for ſhelter in winter, and ſome-may ſtand to 
take their chance in the full ground. 

The Sonthernwood is one of our ſmalleſt 


hardy deciduous ſhrubs, will grow any where, | 
and affords variety in common borders and | 


«the fronts of ſhrubbery clumps. 
This little ſhrub is in great repute about 
London, and the -gardeners about that city 


m 


a 
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raiſe vaſt quantities of them annually, train- 
ing them about a foot high, with roundiſh 
buſhy heads, for which they find a ready fale 
in Covent-garden and Newgate markets ; 
the inhabitants buying them to place in their 
court-yards, balconies, and windows, in aſ- 
ſemblage with other hardy plants that bear the 
i d with facility by flips and 
It is propagated with facility by ſlips an 
mais of 88388 in a ſhady border in 
April; and as many ſmall ſtems rife from the 
root, theſe may be ſlipped or divided into as 
many parts as are furniſhed with the leaſt 
fibre, and plant them in an open bed in rows 
nine inches diftance, they will form hand- 
ſome plants after one ſummer's growth. 
The Tarragon, being warm and fragrant, is 


| uſed as a fallad herb; it is perennial, and 


propagated by its creeping roots, or cuttings. 
of its young ſhoots in April and May. 

ARU M, Wake- Robin, or Cuckow-Pint. 

The plants are herbaceous perennials of the 
common borders and ſtove, moſtly acaulis, i. 
e. no ſtalk, but riſe with large leaves directly 
from the root; though ſome are cauliſcent, 
and between the leaves riſe a large 4 n. 
apetalous, club- ſhaped flower, ſingular 
ſtruCture. 

Claſs and order, Gynandria Polyandria. 

Charatters,)] CaLrx, is a large monophyl» 


lous ſpatha, comprefſed in the middle, and 


coloured within. CokoLLa, no petals, but 
a large — N club-ſhaped, coloured ſpadix, 
upon which are placed the germina. STA- 
MINA, no filaments, but numerous four- 
ſquared. antherz fitting cloſe to the ſpadix, 
with a double row of hair-like nectaria be- 
tween them. PisSsTILLUM, numerous oval 
germina furround the ſpadix, no ſtyles, but 


| many bearded ſtigma. PRRICARIuu, many 
| 288 berries of one cell, and many roundiſh 
leeds. | 


There are twenty or thirty ſpecies, .one of 
which grows naturally in England ; All the 
others are exotics of many different parts of 


| the world, ſeveral of which are retained in 


our gardens : theſe. are, 
'ARUM Maculatum. 
Common Spotted Arum. ] Arum without ſtalk, 
halbert · ſnaped entire leaves from the root, 
and among them riſes a ſhort foot - ſtalk, 
crowned by a large · club ſhaped ſpadix. 
Varieties of this.] Common Arum with dark 
ſpotted leaves — with white ſpotted leaves 


| ——with white and black ſpotted leaves 


with entirely green leaves. 
*ARUM 


A R U 


Ak un Jtalicum. 

ſtalian Mhite- vei ned. leaved Arum.] Arum 
without ſtalk ; large, halbert-ſhaped, white- 
veined leaves, running out to a ſharp point, 
riſe from the root a foot and half high, on 
Jong foot-ſtalks, and a large erect whitiſh 
ſpatha riſes between the leaves, near a foot in 

height. 
KAR Ariſarum. 

Ariſarum, or Broad. leaved Friar's Cowl. } 
Arum without ſtalk ; heart-ſhaped oblong 
leaves from the root, and between them is the 
flower, growing cloſe to the ground, having a 
biſid ſpatha and incurved ſpadix. 

AR UM Dracunculus. 

Dracunculus, or Common Spotted Dragon.] 
Arum with an erect thick ſtalk, a yard high, 
finely ſpotted like a ſnake's belly, dividing at 
top into palmated leaves, having ſpear-ſhaped, 


equal, entire lobes, and between them pro- 


ceed a long erect purple ſpatha, protruding 
a large erect, club-ſhaped, purple piſtil, or 
ſpadix, ſhorter than the ſpatha. | 
5ARUM Colocaſia. 
Cobras, or Agyptian Arum. ] Arum with- 
out ſtalk ; large target-ſhaped ovate leaves 


from the root, two-parted at the baſe, and 


with ſinuated waved borders. 

SARUM Trilobatum. | 
Tyilabate, or Three-lobed Indian Arum.] 
Arum without ſtalk ; . leaves from the root, 
compoſed of three arrow-pointed lobes, and 
between them riſe the flower on a ſhort foot- 


ſtalk, having a long ſpatha and ſcaclet ſpadix. 


7ARUM Arboreſcens. | 

Tree American Arum, or Dumb Cane.) Arum 

with an erect jointed ſtalk, ſix feet high, ar- 

row - ſnaped leaves in cluſters at top, and the 

flowers riſe between the leaves in long green 

ſpathæ, ſitting cloſe to the ſtem. 5 
All theſe plants are herbaceous, perennial 


in root, but moſtly annual in leaf and ſtalk, 


which riſe in ſpring, flower in April, May, 
and June, ripen ſeeds ſoon after, and die to 
. ee. in autumn. 

; e roots are moſtly thick, fleſhy, and mul- 

vpply conſiderably, 

are very beautiful. | 

The flower-ſtalks of all the forts 
ſingle ſpatha or ſcabbard, protruding. the 
flowers, having no petals, but a» large red or 


urple ſpadix or piſtillum, elevated hike a co- 


lumn, which is ſucceeded by a cluſter of ber- 
ries, containing the ſeeds; but very few of 
theſe plants ripen ſeed in this country. 


The leaves are large and broad, and ſome 
ſupport a 


and 
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The Arum Maculatum is a reſident of our 
woods and banks under hedges, but the plants 
are admitted for variety in pleaſure grounds, 
in aſſemblage with the other hardy forts ; but 
the ſpotted - kinds of them have moſt merit, 
aud form an agreeable diverſity. 

The ſecond and third ſorts are exotics, 
though of hardy growth, and have been long 
entertained in curious gardens for their ſin- 
gular appearance. | 

The Arum Dracunculus is a hardy plant, of 
ſo ſingular and auguſt appearance, that it de- 
ſerves a place in every collection of herbaceous 
perennials, although the ſtrange ſingularity of 
its maculated ſnake-like-ftem is diſagreeable 
to ſome, and its flower emits a diſagrecable 
odour." - .. - | „ 

All the above four ſpecies ſucceed in any 
of the common borders. 

The fitth, ſixth, and ſeventh ſorts are exo- 
tics of hot climates, and are preſerved here 
in ſtoves as plants of curioſity, 

| Propagation. 

The propagation of all the ſorts is eaſily 

accompliſhed, and moſtly by parting the 


The firſt ſix ſorts encreaſe greatly by their 


roots, and the off-ſets may be ſeparated, or 


the whole root divided in autumn, after they 


have flowered, or early in ſpring ; thoſe of 


the hardy kinds are to be planted in the bor- 
ders, and the tender ſorts 'in pots, and re- 
tained in the ſtove. - _ | 
Thoſe of the hardy ſorts that ripen ſeeds 
may alſo be raiſed by ſowing them in pots in 
autumn, and if thoſe are plunged in a hot- 
bed in March, juſt to bring up the plants, it 
will forward them greatly. | 
-The Tree Arum is propagated by cttings 
of its ſtalk, three joints in length, which, 


after having lain four or five weeks, till the cut 


part is healed, plant them ſeparately in pots, 
lunge them in the ſtove. 
- ARUD DO, the Reed. - 

The plants are moſtly herbaceous peren- 
nials, ſome of which riſe with herbaceous 
ſtalks, from three to twelve feet high ; others 
have tree-like ſtems, advancing with amazing 
8 of growth to thirty or forty feet in 

eight. 
24 Glaſs and order, Triandria Digynia. 

Charafers.] CAL1X is a glume, or huſky 
ſcale of two valves. CoRoLLa, two acumi- 
nated huſky valves, downy at the baſe. ST A- 
MINA, three filaments, and horned antheræ. 


} P1STILLUM, a germen, two reflexed ſtyles, 
1 N . 6 . and 
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and ſimple ſtigma. 
and the ſeed; is ſingle. 

The plants are of the graſs tribe, and pro- 

_ duce their flowers in ſpikes, which bave no 
beauty. 
The ſpecies of note are, 

ARUN DO Phragmites. 

The Common Marſh Reed.) Arundo with 
ſlender. ereCt ſtalks, ſix or eight feet high, 
terminated by looſe panicles of flowers, grow- 
ing five in each cup. 

*ARUNDO Donax. | | 

Donax, or Portugal Reed.)  Arundo with 

large erect ſtems, ten or twelve feet high, 
terminated by diffaſe panicles of flowers, 
growing three in each cup. 

IARUNDO Ver ſicolor. | 

Variegated Indian Reed.) Arundo with erect 
firm ſtalks, ſour or five feet high, adorned 
with variegated leaves, and terminated by 
diffuſe panicles of flowers. 

*ARUNDO Bamboa. | 

Bambu-Cane, or Great Indian Reed.) Arun- 
do with a very large erect ſtem, growing 
thirty or forty feet high, adorned with very 
large, long, and pointed leaves, and ſeſſile 
fpikes, having many flowers in a cup. 

The firſt three ſorts are hardy, but the 
Bambu-Cane cannot live in our climate, un- 
leſs it is indulged with a place in the hot- 

| houſe. | 
The Arunde Phragmites or Common Reed 
is an inhabitant of our river ſides, and ſtand- 
ing waters, all over the kingdom, ſo is rarely 
admitted in gardens. This ſpecies growing 


in great abundance iu marſhy ſituations, and 


the roots ſending up an annual crop of ſtalks, 
are, in many places, conſtantly cut in autumn, 


and tyed in bundles for ſale, being uſeful for |. 


various purpoſes, ſuch as thatching houſes, 
Kc. and among gardeners, they are employed 
in forming ſhelters, called reed-hedges, being 
cheap, and quickly made ſhelter for young 
and tender plants in winter, bot in nutſeries 
and large kitchen. grounds, ſee REE D- 
HEDGEs, and for which, and many other 
uſes, great quantities are brought in barges. 
up and down the river Thames to London, 


where they may be purchaſed in the ware- 


houſes contiguous to the river. 


The Portugal or Spaniſh Reed is retained 


in many of our gardens for its ſingular lofty. 


growth; it proſpers in auy common. ſoil of a 


pode : the ſtalks riſe annually in ſpring, 
requently, from three to twelve from the 
Tame, root; they are large and jointed, and 


ASA 


PERICARPIUM none, | attain ten or twelve ſeet ſtature in three or 
| I four months, adorned with large long leaves. 


p 


t at the joints, but it rarely flowers here. 


The Variegated Indian Reed, is, in its ge- 
neral habit, the ſame as the Portugal kind, 
only the whole plant is of much ſmaller 
growth. 


viding their roots in February or March, be- 


fore they begin to ſhoot forth new ſtalks, and 
the ſlips will ſhoot the ſame ſeaſon, though. 
not with vigour until the ſecond or third- 


year. 


The ſtalks may be cut down every autumn, 


and uſed as walking: ſticks, &c. 
The Arundo Bamboa is a native of both In- 


plant of ſingularity ; in its native ſoil it grows 


forty feet high, and attains conſiderable ſub- 


ſtance, and even in our hot-houſes, where 
there is room, they often grow at the aſto- 


ing-ſticks, fiſhing-rods, &c. but in India the 


large ones are employed for various purpoſes, . 


and the leaves being very large and long, are 


cer's ſhops. 

The propagation of this Cane is eaſily ac- 
compliſhed by taking, off flips from the roots 
in February or March, planting them in large 
pots, whi 
hot-houſe, where they are always to remain. 
| they mult be plentifully watered. h 

ASARUM, Aſarabacca. 


flowers, which riſe but very little from the 


ground, and are retained in gardens for va- 


ney: and ſome as medical herbs. 
| Claſs and order, Dodecandria Monegynia. 
Charadters.] CALix+is monophyllous, bell-. 


| ſhaped, coloured, three-parted, and reflexed 
at the brim. CoROLLA none. STAMINA, . 
twelve filaments, and oblong antherz.. Pis- 


TILLUM, a germen, cylindric ſtyle, and ſix- 


he ſpecies Are, 
As AR UM Europæum. y 


* of fix cells, having oval ſeeds. : 


|. European, or Common Engliſh: Aſarabacea."] 


Afarum with kidney- ſhaped, ; bluntly two- 


Both theſe ſorts are eaſily propagated by di- 


dies, and is retained here in our ſtoves as a- 


niſhing rate of twenty feet in ſix weeks; the 
ſtems of theſe Canes are uſed here for walk- 


ſkewered together to form mats for package, 
ſo arrive here in tea-cheſts, &c. and we often 
ſee them in the ſtreets thrown out of the gro- 


plunge in the bark-bed in the 
As they grow naturally in marſhy places, 


The plants are low herbaceous perennials, 
| adorned with imple leaves and apetalous - 


d ſtigma,” PBRICARPIUM, a leathery. 


pointed, ſhining leaves, Tiling 'from the root 
| On 
5 * 
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on ſhort foot-ſtalks, and among them purple 
flowers, cloſe to the ground. 
-*ASARUM Canadenſi. | 

Canada Aſarabacca.] Aſarum with large 
kidney-ſhaped, pointed, hairy leaves from the 
root, on long foot-ſtalks, and among them 
greeniſh flowers, ſitting cloſe to the ground. 

3ASARUM Pirginicum. 

Virginian veined-leaved Aſarabacca.] Aſarum 
with heart-ſhaped, rounded, ſmooth, veined, 
and ſpotted leaves from the root, on very long 
ſoot- ſtalks, and dark purple flowers clevated 
among the leaves. | 

They are all hardy, herbaceous, fibrous- 
rooted perennials, whoſe leaves and flowers 
riſe directly from the root, and grow near the 


ground ; the flowers of the firſt and ſecond 


ſorts having very ſhort foot-ſtalks, are inſuf- 
ficient to elevate them above the leaves, but 
thoſe of the third being much longer, the 
flowers are more conſpicuous. 

They flower in May, and ripen 
Auguſt. - | 

The flowers are univerſally apetalous, ſo 
conſiſt only of the bell-ſhaped coloured calix. 
See the Charaers. 

Conſidered as plants of ornament, they 
make no great figure; but as plants of ſingu- 
larity in their flowers, mode of flowering, &c. 
they merit places in the front of borders, and 
other compartments, among plants of loweſt 
growth. _ RY 

As medicinal plants, the Common Aſarum 
is the ſort preſcribed, and is efficaceous in 
many diſorders. fe. 

The propagation of all theſe three ſpecies is 
by parting their roots in autumn or ſpring. 

ASCLEPIAS, Swallow-Wort, compre- 
2 alſo ſeveral ſorts of Dog's-Bane, re- 
moved by Linnæus from the genus Apocynum. 

This genus furniſhes a choice collection of 
tall flowery perennials, both herbaceous and 
ſhrubby, of the full ground, green houſe, and 
ſtove, obtaining from two to ſeven feet ſta- 
ture, ornamented with ſimple leaves and 
monopetalous flowers, in cluſters. 

Cfaſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 
Characters. J CALIx is monophyllous, and 
five-parted at the brim. Cool LA, a ſingle 
petal cut into five oval ſegments, and five 
horned neCtaria encompaſs: the fruAifica- 


ſeeds in 


tion. STAMINA, five ſcarcely viſible fila- 


ments, and five antheræ ſituated between the 
nectaria. PISTILLUM, two oval germina, 
two ſhort ſtyles, and ſingle ſtigmas. PERI - 


CARPIUM, two large oblong ſwellin ds 
75 N 8 ang po 4 


having compreſſed ſeeds, 


| 


| 
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The following ten ſpecies are thdſe chieſ'y 
known in the Engliſh gardens ; the firſt eight 
of which are herbaceous and hardy. 

"ASCLEPIAS Vincetoxicum. 

Vincetoxicum, or Common I/hite Swallou- 


Mort.] Aſclepias with erect jointed flalks, 


| growing two feet high; oval leaves by pairs, 


bearded at the baſe; and white flowers in 
branching cluſters near the top of the ſtalks. 
2AscLEPIAS Nigra. | 

Black-fliwvered Swallow-Wiort.) Aſclepias 
with ſlender ſtalks, riſing three feet high, 
twining at top; oval ſpear-ſhaped oppoſite 
leaves, by pairs, bearded at the baſe; and 
black flowers in branchy eluſters from the up- 
per part of the ſtalks. 

3 ASCLEPIAS Lutca. | 

Yellow Swallow-Wort.)] Aſclepias with in- 
firm ſtalks, two feet long, narrow oval acute 
leaves, and yellowiſh flowers in ſimple cluſ- 
ters near the top of the ſtems. | 

*ASCLEPIAS Syriaca. | 

Syrian Broad-leaved Purple Dog's- Bane.) 
Aſclepias with very creeping roots, ſending up 
ſtrong erect ſimple ſtems, four feet high, 
having large oval thick leaves, by pairs, 
downy underneath, and purphſh flowers in 
nodding cluſters near the top of the ſtems. 

*ASCLEPIAS Purperaſcens. 

Purpliſh Carolina Dog's- Bane.) Aſclepias 
with erect ſtalks growing a yard high, adorn- 
ed with oval leaves, by pairs, hairy under- 
neath, and the ſtems terminated by erect um- 
bels of purpliſh flowers, having declinated 
nectaria. : 
 %®ASscLEP1AS Verticillata. TA 

Il horled. leaved Maryland Aſclepias.] Aſcle- 
pias with erect ſlender ſtems, two feet high, 
narrow revolute leaves placed in whirls round 
the ſtalk, and the ſtalks crowned by umbels 
of white flowers. 

7 ASCLEPIAs Decumbens. 0 

Declinated Orange-coloured Virginia Dog*s- 
Bane.) Aſclepias with declinated hairy ſtalks 
a foot and half long, garniſhed with oval 
hairy oppoſrte leaves, and the ſtalks termi- 
nated by compact umbels of orange-coloured 
flowers. 

®ASCLEPIAS Tuberofa, gi | 

Tuberous-rooted Erect Orange-coloured Ame- 


ricam Deg's-Bane.) Aſclepias with a large tu- 
berous root, erect divaricating hairy ſtalks, 
about two feet high, adorned with ſpear- 


ſhaped hairy alternate leaves, and the talks 
ſurmounted by umbels of orange-coloured | 


flowers. 3 
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The following is a green-houſe plant. 

9 ASCLEPIAS Fruticeſa. 

Shrubby Aſclepias.) Aſclepias with ſhrubby 
erect very branchy ſtems, growing ſix or eight 
cet high, all the branches cloſet garniſhed 


with long ſpear-ſhaped ſmooth leaves, and 


white flowers in ſingle looſe umbels, on long | 


foot · ſtalks, from the ſides of the branches. 
The following is a. ſtove plant. 
"'PASCLEPIAS Curaſſavica. 
American Scarlet Afclepias.] Aſelepias with 
erect ſingle ſtems, riſing five or ſix feet high, 
| {pear-ſhaped ſmooth oppoſite leaves, having 
toot-ſtalks, and flowers from the upper parts 
of the branches, in erect ſingle umbels, hav- 
ing ſcarlet petals, and faffron-coloured nec- 
taria, 
Al theſe plants are exotics principally of 
America, and are retained here in moſt of 
our curious gardens as plants of ornament. 
The firſt eight ſpecies are hardy herbaceous 
r with fleſhy fibrous abiding roots; 
but the ſtalks are annual, they riſing in 
ſpring,. attain their full growth in three or 
four months; flower in June, July, and Au- 
guſt; perfect ſeeds. in September, and ſoon 
after the whole dies down.to the ground. 
Ripe ſeed however is only be expected 
dere principally from the firſt four ſorts, and 
ſometimes from the Aſclepias Decumbens and 
Tuberoſa. 
The above eight hardy ſpecies are elegant 
furniture for the pleaſure ground ; they. will 
{ucceed in the common borders, and may be 
employed in the embelliſhment of the ſhrub- 


bery clumps, diſpoſing them towards the 


front, and their general culture is the ſame 
as other hardy herbaceous perennials. See 
HERBAcROUS PLANTS. 

Obſerve however that as the two Orange 
Dog's-Banes are ſometimes affected by ſevere 
froſt, it is eligible to allow them a warm dry 
Gwuation, alſo to pot ſome of each for ſhelter 
in winter. 

The Aſclepias Fruticoſa, and the American 
Scarlet Aſclepias are tender exotics ; the for- 
mer that of the green houſe, and the latter of 
the ſtove. Thele are elegant plants, and re- 
markably beautiful when in flower, which is 


generally from about Midſummer until Oc- | 


tober, and they frequently afford us ripe ſeed 
for their 1 They muſt always be 
eultivated in pots, and the former ſort placed 
in a green houſe in winter, aud the other 
muſt be retained always in the ſtove; and as 
they are milky plants, ſhould be very ſparing- 
Jy watered in winter, | 


— 
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The flowers of all theſe ten ſpecies are pro- 


duced in umbellated cluſters ; each ſeparate: 
flower is rather ſmall, and formed of one leaf 
or petal, and. five horned neCtaria, See the 
Characters. 

Profagation all the Species. 
The fult fix ſpecies are propagated plenti- 


p 


fully by dividing the roots in autumn, when 


the ſtalks decay; or in ſpring, before new 
ones begin to ſhoot forth, 
- They may alſo be raiſed from ſeed in a bed. 
of common earth, in March and April. 
The ſeventh and eighth forts are propa- 
gated principally by feeds in pots of light earth 
in ſpring,. plunging them in a hot-bed, and 
when the plants appear, inure them by de- 
grees to the full air; then prick them upon a. 
ö eee ſix inches apart, giving oc- 
caſional ſhade and water ; alſo ſhelter from 
froſt in winter by covering the bed with litter 
or mats, and in March tranſplant them where 
they are to remain. | 
The Shrub Aſclepias is propagated by 
ſeed and by cuttings. By ſeed, ſow-them in 
pots of light compoſt. in March or April, and 
plunge them in a hot-bed, and when the 
plants are three inches high,. prick them in 


* 


By cuttings, plant them in pots any time from 
ar ch eil idſummer; move them to the. 
ſhade, and give water, and in autumn they. 
will be rooted, when they are to be ſeparately; 
potted,” moving the whole to the green-houſe 
in October. ö 
The tenth ſort is alſo raiſed from ſeed in a 
hot-bed z when the Jun are three inches 
high, prick them in ſeparate * aud plunge 
them directly in the hot-houſe, _ 
ASHES, for Manure to Land. 
Aſhes, as manure or dreſſing to land, may 


heavy, inactive ſouls. 
improvement of land, ſuch as Coal-aſhes, 


Wood-aſhes, Turf. aſhes, Fern aſhes,. Furze 
and Heath-aſhes.— Aſhes of all ſorts of burnt 


* — 


ve 
ſtu 
Soap - aſnes from the ſoap- boilers. i 


utility in the improvement of cold, wet, 
ſtubborn land, to warm, open, and looſen 
the mould, and augment its. vegetable. and 
prolific quality. | | | 
* Coal-aſhes ate particularly efficacious in 


the meliorating and. fertilizing all cold, ſtiſt, 


ſeparate ſmall pots, giving ſhade and water. 


be applied to conſiderable advantage in cold, 


There are ſeveral forts of Aſhes uſed in the 


8 ſuch as burnt weeds, ſedge, ſtraw, 
ble, bean- haulms, &c. alfo Pot aſhes, and 


All theſe ſorts of Aſhes. are of particular 
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* 


or clayey ſoils, in gardens or fields, and in 


graſs ground of the above quality ; they have 
a great effect in preventing the rankneſs and 
coarſeneſs of the graſs peculiar to ſuch ſoils, 


by making it come finer, and rendering it | 


more ſweet for cattle to feed on. 
| ASH-KEYS, the fruit, or ſeed - veſſel, of 
the Aſh-tree, Sec FRaxinus. 

ASPARAGUS, Aſparagus, ſalſely called 
Aſparragrals. | 

common Aſparagus is one of our 

choiceſt eſculents of the ſpring and beginning 
of ſummer, and highly merits culture in 
every garden. | 


the botaniſts preſent us with nine or ten more 
ſpecies in. the ſame genera, under the title 
of Aſparagus, which are principally tender 
ſhrubby exotics of the green- houſe and ſtove ; 
ſeveral of which are retained in our gardens, 
which we {hall take notice of after the culture 
of the eſculent kind. | 

Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 
Cbaracters. ] CALix, none. CoROLLA, 
fix petals, forming. a tube below, and ſpread 
at top. STAMINA, fix ſhort. filaments, and 
roundiſh antberæ. P1$STILLUM, a trigonous 
germen, very ſhort ſtyle,. and prominent ſtig- 
ma. PERICARPIUM, a globoſe berry, of 
three cells, each having two roundiſh ſeeds. 

We ſhall firſt. of all proceed in the culture 
of the common Aſparagus, and the following 
is the ſpecies. 

ASPARAGUS Officinalis, | 

The Offcinal, or Common Aſparagus, Aſpa- 
ragus, with an erect herbaceous ſtalk, three 
or four feet high, and very fine briſtly leaves. 

This is a perennial fibrous-rooted plant, the 
roots being of many years duration, but the 
tops or ſtalks are annual, and the plants being 
raiſed from ſeed, they, after having acquired 
a period of three years growth, produce pro- 
per ſized Aſparagus, and of which, the fame 
roots furniſh an annual ſupply. for many years, 
continuing to riſe in perfection for ſix or eight 
weeks each ſummer ; then the ſhoots run up 
to ſtalks, flower, and perfect ſeeds in autumn. 

It is the young ſhoots, or ſtalks, of the plant 
that are uſed, which, when- from about one, 
to four or five inches long above the ſurface 
of the ground, are in the greateſt perfection. 

The natural ſeaſon of theſe plants for uſe 
is, from about the beginning of May, until 
the middle or latter end of June. For about 
the fourth week in April, or firſt in May, the 
roots begin to ſend up ſhoots or buds, and as 


ane # «oo 


appear. 


ſummer, and in winter ſpread a little litter on 
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oſten as theſe are gathered, new ones continue 


| riſing in ſucceſſion from the ſame roots; but 


in order to preſerve the roots in vigour, it is 
adviſeable to leave off cutting the buds about 
the third or fourth week in June. The com- 


mon rule 1s, to continue cutting about fix or 


. ſeven weeks, then permit the whole to run up 
: to ſtalk. 


But beſides the crop of natural Aſparagus 


in ſummer, it may alſo be obtained in per- 
fection in winter, and early in ſpring, by the 
aid of hot-beds, 


| Aſparagus. 
But beſides the common Garden Aſparagus, [ 


See the Method of forcing 


Propagation of the Plants. 
The propagation of Aſparagus is by ſeed 


only, which is ſold cheap enough at all the 


ſeed ſhops. It is to be ſown in February, or 
beginning of March, in a four- feet wide bed 


of rich: earth, broad-caſt on the ſurface, and 
directly tread it in, and rake the ground. 


In fix weeks, or thereabouts, the. plants will 
Keep them clean from weeds all the. 


the ground, to defend the crowns of the roots 
from froſt, and in. ſpring following they- 
will be fit. to be tranſplanted, where they 
are finally to remain, as hereafter directed, 


| which, in two- or three years after, will pro- 


duce Aſparagus fit to gather; for, obſerve, 
Aſparagus is always three years, at leaſt, from 
the time of ſowing the ſeed, till the plants ob- 
tain ſtrength enough to produce ſhoots of due 
ſize for the table; that is, one year in the 
ſeed bed, and two after being tranſplanted; 


but the ſame plantation will continue pro- 


ducing, good Aſparagus ten or-twelve years, 
nay, will even endure fifteen or twenty years; 
but at that age, the ſhoots will be ſmall, and 
the whole annual produce inconſiderable; a 
new plantation ſhould therefore be made once 
every eight, ten, or twelve years, as you ſhall: 
Judge neceſſary. | 

It you are defirous to have a new plantation 
of Aſparagus, fit for uſe, as ſoon as poſſible, 
you may gain a year, by purchaſing ready. 
raiſed year-old plants of the nurſery-men, or 
kitchen-gardners, at a- ſhilling or eighteen- 
pence per hundred. 

But this is only meant ſor private uſe, as 
thoſe who raiſe great quantities for ſale, would 


find it very expenſive to. purchaſe roots for: 
large plantations, ſome of which, in the. 
neighbourhood of London, are very extenſive, . 
particularly about Deptford, where ſome of 


the gardeners have twenty acres of ground 
employed in Aſparagus. | 
Methodi 
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Method of Planting, 

The time of year to make a plantation of 
theſe plants, is any time in March, in com- 
mon light ground, and at lateſt, the firſt or 
ſecond week in April z but in cold very moiſt 
foils, from about the twentieth of March to 
the 15th of April, is the proper time to plant 
them in ſuch land. 

Wich regard to ſoil and ſituation, the plants 
ſucceed tolerably in any common pliable ſoil 
of the kitchen-garden ; but it is, however, 
eligible to allow them a ſpot of the very beſt 
and richeſt moderately light ground, in one 
of the open quarters, expoſed to the free air 

and full ſun ; for this is of much importance. 

Dung muſt be added, fix or eight inches 

thick at leaſt, but if ten or twelve the-better. 

The ground is then to be trenched one or two 

Tpades deep, as you ſhall ſee neceſſary, _ 
ing the dung regularly in each trench, o 

ſervi 7 if you trench but one ſpade deep, 
bury the dung in the bottom, but if you dig 

two ſpades, bury it betwixt the firſt and ſe- 
cond ſpit, about ten or twelve inches below 
the ſurface ; and if the trenching is performed 
in winter, or any conſiderable time before the 
planting ſeaſon, itis proper to thiow the ground 
in ridgès, ſo level it down when that time arrives. 

See T RENCHING ond RiDGiNG GROUNDS. 

The neceſſary ſpace of ground to plant for 
private ſervice, is from about five, to fifteen 
rod, making the ealculation according to the 
Extent of the family. 

The proper quantity of plants to a rod, ex- 
cluſive of the alleys, is about 460. 

Always chuſe one year old plants, not 
older, as thoſe of that age will eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves ſooner, and more effectually than older 
roots. | 
The plants, at the time of planting, con- 
fiſt only of roots; they, at the proper time, 
are to be taken up from the ſeed-bed with a 
dung-fork, as entire as poſſible ; and ſort out 
the frongeſt for planting, which are not to be 
trimmed, only cutting off ſuch parts as are 
broken or bruiſed. EE, | 

They are to be planted in rows a foot a- 
ſunder, and formed into beds, each bed to 
conſiſt of four rows, allowing three foot and 
half alleys betwixt bed and bed, and are to be 
planited in drills, or ſmall trenches, in the | 
following manner. Begin at one end of the 
plat of ground, and ftretch a line croſs-ways 
eighteen inches from the end ; then with the 
ſpade held in an ereCt poſition, cut out a nar- 
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row trench, eloſe along the outſide of the line, | of t 
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fix or eight inches deep, making the ſide next 
the line nearly upright. This done, get the 
roots, and place them againſt the upright ſide 
of the trench, ten or twelve inches diſtance, 
with the crowns two inches below the ſurface, 
ſpreading the fibres both ways, and draw a 
little earth up about each plant as you go on, 
juſt to fix them till the row is planted. One 
row being thus formed, move the line a foot 
farther, and caſt out another trench, thg earth 
of which readily covers the plants of the ficit ; 
place the roots as before directed, and ſo on 
to a third and fourth row, making the earth 
of each trench cover in the plants of that im- 
mediately before it; and when four lines are 
planted, one bed is formed. Then meaſure 
off three feet ſix inches ſor an alley, &c. and 
proceed to plant another bed of the ſame di- 
menſions; and after that, leaving another 
three - foot and half alley, plant a third bed, 
and in this manner proceed until your plan- 
tation is completed. 

The beds and alleys may either be lined out 
now, of deferred till the winter dreſſing, oh- 
ſerving, that of the three feet ſix inches di- 
reed for alleys, two feet only are to be al- 
lowed for that uſe, the other foot and half is 
to be added to the beds, which makes each 


| bed four feet and half wide, i. e. nine inches 


on each ſide wider than the two outſide rows 
of plants ; but at this time the alleys are only 
to be trodden out, taking out none of the 
earth, and ſo ſtand in the alleys and lightly 
rake the beds ſmooth. © 

But in making the above plantation, that 
if you have occaſion to make the moſt of every 
ſpot of ground, a thin crop of onions may be 
ſown the firſt year on the ſame plat as ſoon as 


the Aſparagus is planted; fo tread in the 


ſeed, and rake the beds with a light and even 
hand. | | | 
The Aſparagus being planted, their culture 


is as follow. Their ſhoots will appear above 


ground the beginning of May not big- 
ger than ſtraws, ſo mult be 2 td 
run wholly to ſtalk, During ſummer they 
mult be kept clean from weeds, by ſmall-hoe- 
ing them three or four times in the courſe of 
that ſeaſon ; and if there is a crop of onions, 
thin them in the uſual way, cutting up any 
that grow immediately about the Aſparagus. 
In October, when the Aſparagus ſtalks decay, 
cut them down, clear oft weeds, and dig the 


alleys two feet wide, (See Winter Dreſſing) 
burying the weeds therein, and ſpread ſome 
e earth over the beds, which is all that is 

neceſſary 
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neceſſary to be done until March, at which 
time the beds ſhould be deeply hoed and raked 
ſmooth, permitting the ſhoots to run as in 
the firſt ſummer ; and in October, cut down 
the decayed haulm as before, and land up the 
beds. In ſpring following, being the ſecond 
after planting, ſlightly fork-dig the beds, (ſee 
| Spring Dreſſing) and rake them level, and in 
this ſpring the ſhoots will riſe of tolerable ſub- 
ſtance, when you may begin the firſt gather- 
ing. See inter bail, Spring Dreſſing, 
12 the Beds, and Gathering the Buds. 


Winter Dreſſing, or Landing up the Beds. 


From about the middle of October, to the 
latter end of November, is the time to give | 


the Aſparagus beds their Winter Dreſſing. 
This dreſſing conſiſts in cutting down the 
decayed ſtalks. of the plants annually at the 
above time, and clearing the beds from weeds, 
digging the alleys, and ſpreading ſome of the 
earth on the top of the beds, which is called 
landing up the beds. | 
It is done in the following manner, 
The decayed ſtalks or haulm are to be cut 
down with. a knife within an inch or two of 
the ground, then with a ſharp hoe cut up all 
weeds, at the ſame time drawing them off 
into the alleys to be buried. This done, pro- 
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Aſter performing the winter dreſſing of 
theſe beds, a row or two of cabbage plants 
may be planted in each alley, as a place of 
ſhelter during winter, by which they will be 
forwarded for early ſpring coleworts; or a row 
of mazagan dwarf beans may be planted in 
October or November, in the warmeſt fide 
of each alley, for an early crop. The market 
gardeners alſo oſten occupy the beds during 
winter, by planting a crop of cabbage lettuce -' 
hereon for ſpring ſervice, which being all 
gathered or tranſplanted elſewhere * the be 
ginning of April, do not injure the Aſpa- 
ragus. | . 

Of the Spring Dreſſing the Beds. 

The Spring Dreſſing of Aſparagus beds 
conſiſts in fork-digging the beds annually to a 
moderate depth, to looſen the ſoil, that the 
buds may freely advance and ſwell to their 
due ſize. 

The time for performing this work is any 
time in March, but not to defer it later than: 
the firſt or ſecond week in April, becauſe 
many of the buds will then be formed, and 
in forward ſeaſons, begin to advance in: 
growth. | 

This work of looſening the beds is per+ 
formed with a flat three-tyned fork. 


Obſerve, however, that in the firſt ſpring - 
dreſſing after planting, it is proper to looſen 
the ſurface only with a hoe, two or three 


ceed to line out the alleys, ſtretching the line 
along the edges of the beds about nine inches 


— 


from each outer row of plants; the ſtumps of 
the ſtalks will be a guide; then with a ſpade 
chop the ground along by direction of the 
line, by which you form each bed four feet 
and half wide, and the alleys two feet. See 
the Method of Planting. The alleys are then 
to be dug one ſpade deep, and a good portion 
of the earth ſpread over each bed three or four 


inches deep, and ſo rake the beds ſmooth. 


But in reſpect to the generel ſpring dreſhng, . 
it is to be annually performed by-fork-digging, 
to all ſuch beds that have been planted more 
than one year, which ſhould be lightly dug: 
four or five inches deep with the Aſparagus- 
fork, being careful to looſen all the earth as 


deep as the ſurface of the roots, having re- 
gard, however, not to wound the crowns of- 
them; and after forking, let all the beds be 


inches thick; as you proceed in digging, the | 
weeds drawn off the beds are from time to | 
2 — un wa war 8 neatly raked; to break clods, clear off ſtones, 
all a regular eee 28. n and to form a level and ſmooth ſurface, finiſi- 
bout ix or eight inches higher than the level [ ing enen bed with a gentle rounding. | 
of the alleys, forming the edge of each bed | Of Dunging, or Manuring the Beds. 

| Theſe beds ſhould be enriched with an 


full and ſtraight. 2 6 
The above werk of landing the Aſparagus augment of good rotten dung once every two 
years, the benefit of which will be-evident in 


beds muſt be repeated every autumn. 
It may by ſome be thought, that by an an- the quantity, as well.as the ſize and quality of 
nual landing of the beds, they in ſeveral years the produce. | BU. 3-244 | 
wall be conſiderabl raiſed ; but obſerve, that |: Ibe time to apply this manure, is at the 
by the ſpring forking and raking, together time of winter dreſſing, or landing up the 
with the repeated hoeings and clearing off | beds. | 
weeds in ſummer, and at the time of landing] The dung for this purpoſe ſhould be per- 
up in autumn, a conſiderable part of the earth | feQly well rotted ; none better than the dung 


annually drawn off again into the alleys, 1 ol old cucumber and melon beds, or ohe 
| 5 of 


beds ſhould 
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of ſimilar quality, which ſhould be 27 


when the ſtalks and weeds are cleared off, 
the dung is to be ſpread three inches thick 
over the ſurface of each bed, and a dou- 


ble portion in the alleys; the beds are then 


to be ſlightly forked to bury the dung ; after 


this dig the alleys in the uſual way, and ſpread 


a portion of the earth evenly over the beds. 

The winter rains will wath the enriching 
quality of the above manure into the beds, 
and the roots will reap the benefit thereof in 
ſpring. 

Of Gathering the Produce. 

We ſormerly obſerved, - that Aſparagus, 
from the time of ſowing the ſeed, till the 
plants produce buds large enough for uſe, is 
commonly three or four years ; that is, one 
in the ſced-bed, and two or three after being 


tranſplanted; they, however, ſometimes, in 
very rich ground, yield tolerably large buds | 


the ſecond year, but of which I ſhould adviſe 
to cut only here and there one of the largeſt 
that happen to appear the firſt week or fort- 
Night ; afterwards permit the whole to run to 
ſtalk ; but in the third year you may perform 
a more general gathering, and continue it a 
month or five weeks ; and in the fourth year, 
the general produce will riſe iu its utmoſt per- 
fection: you may then, and every ſucceeding 
year, gather all the buds ariſing from every 
plant during the ſeaſon of Aſparagus. 

The proper ſize of the buds for uſe is, when 
they are from about one to four or five inches 
high above the ſurface of the earth, while the 
heads remain compact and plump. | 

The principal ſeaſon of cutting them, is 


from the latter end of April, or beginning of 


May, according to the forwardneſs of the ſea- 
ſon, until the middle or latter end of June. 
They might, however, be obtained a month 
or two longer in the ſeaſon, by continuing to 
cut all the buds according as they attain pro- 
per ſize; but this would be a very wrong 
practice, as the roots would thereby continue 


a 2 up a freſh ſupply, till they in a man- 
ner exhauſted their vegetable fund, as would 


be apparent by the inconſiderableneſs of the 
future year's crop, and ſhort duration of the 


plants. 


The gatherings therefore ſhould be termi- 


nated about, or ſoon after the 2oth of June, 


eſpecially, as by that time there will be plenty 


of DIY peas, to ſubſtitute as a diſh at table 
in lieu of the Aſparagus. | 


If late 5 is however wanted, ſome 


| 


* 


8 


| 


— 
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ſet apart for that pu e, ex- 
cluſive of the main crops. £ "poſe . 
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For the purpoſe of cuttting the Aſparagus ſor 
uſe, it is necefſary to be furniſhed with a long 


ſtrait narrow · pointed kniſe,theblade ſixor eight 


inches long, teethed on the edge like a faw ; 
and in cutting the Aſparagus, ſlip the knife 
down cloſe to each ſeperate bud, and cut 
them off flanting three or four inches within 
the ground, being careful not to injure any 
of the younger buds riſing in ſucceſſion, there 
being generally ſeveral from the ſame root, 
advancing in different ſtages of growth, 

The gardeners who ſupply the London 
markets with Aſparagus, fort it into three 
ſizes, a large, middling, and ſmall fort ; the 
former they call ware, the next middlings, 
and the latter fprew : they ſell it wholeſale by 
the baſket, three, four, or five hundred buds 
in each, according to their fize, and thoſe that 
retail it, bind it in bundles, from one to three = 
hundred in each bundle. | | 

In preparing Aſparagus for the table, the 
cook ſhould Nightly ſcrape each ſhoot, to di- 
veſt them of the ſmall ſcaly parts annexed to 
their ſides, tye them in ſmall bunches, the 
heads all one way, then cut the white ends 
even ; they are then ready for boiling, which 
is effected in fifteen minutes. 

Forcing or raiſing early Aſparagus 

As many families are anxious to have Aſ- 
paragus in winter, and early in ſpring, I ſhall 
next proceed to the method for obtaining it 
alſo in theſe ſeaſons. | 

This is effected by means of planting the 
roots in ſubſtantial hot beds, covered with 
frames and glaſſes, as hereafter directed. 

This work is by gardeners called forcing 
3 | | 
As the practical method of forcing Aſpa- 
ragus has not been digeſted by former authors 
on gardening, I propoſe to handle this article 
at ſome length, according to real practice, 
for the benefit of my brother»ga-deners, who 
have not had the opportunity of ſeeing the 
true practical part; and as the London kitch- 
en-gardeners, having great experience, 'by 
forcing vaſt quantities annually, it is generally 
allowed they excel in the production of win« 
ter Aſparagus, I ſhall exhibit the whole cul 
ture according to their method. | 

Previous to this work it muſt be obſerved, 
that when intended to have a conſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion of Aſparagus during winter and ſpring, 
a new hot-bed muſt be made, and planted 
with freſh plants every three or four weeks, 
for theſe roots, when forced in hot-beds, do 
not continue to yield any tolerable produce 

Me Ea Sb longer 
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longer than that period of time, when they 
will in a manner be quite exhauſted, and are 
not fit for that nor any other purpoſe after- 
wards : therefore, for this purpoſe of forcing, 
a freſh 1 plants mult be in readineſs 
for every new hot bed: theſe are raiſed in the 
natural ground to a proper age; they mult be 
three or four years old; that is, the plants are 
raiſed from ſeed, as directed for the natural- 
ground Aſparagus, and when they are one 
year old, tranſplant them in beds of rich 
earth, as directed alſo for the natural planta- 
tion, in rows a foot aſunder, but need not be 
more than nine inches diſtance in each row, 
forming them in beds of fix rows in each, 
with only two feet alleys, juſt to go in to clean 
off weeds, &c. for the beds need not be landed 
up in winter, as in the natural Aſparagus ; 
and when the plants have had two ſummers 

rowth, they, in good ground, will be fitsfor 
— though they will be in greater per- 
feftion, if permitted to ſtand three years. 


During the time they remain in the natural 


ground, no buds ſhould be gathered, at leaſt 
very few, but permit the whole to run to ſtalk 
each ſummer. 
lt muſt next be obſerved, that when in- 
tended to force Aſparagus annually, ſome ſeed 
muſt be ſown ever {pring, and a due quan- 
tity of plants tranſplanted as before directed, 
ſo as to have three different pieces of ground 
always employed at the fame time with Aſpa- 
tagus plants for the above purpoſe ; that is, 
one piece with ſeedlings in the ſeed-bed, the 
other two with tranſplanted plants, one to be 
a year's growth before the other ; by which 
praQtice, after the three firſt years, you will 
obtain an annual ſucceſſion of plants fit for a 
forcing. + | 1 

But as ſome perſons may be impatient to 
wait the railing the plants, or may be anxious 
to have a ſupply till their own are ready, in 
which caſes, they may be furniſhed with them 
at moſt of the kitchen-gardeners in the neigh- 


| bourhood of great towns, particularly that of 


London, where they commonly ſell them by 
meaſurement of the ground they grow upon, 


generally from fix to ten ſhillings per rod, 


according to the age, ſize of the plants, and 
fullneſs of the crop. 

The neceſſary quantity of plants for hot- 
beds is conſiderable, ſince about as many as 
grow upon three rods of ground is requiſite 
2 a bed intended for a common three - light 
garden- frame. The common allowance of the 
London gardeners 1s about one rod to a light; 


for the plants are to be placed as cloſe as they 
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| can poſſibly ſtand to one another, to the amount 
of fave, ſix, or ſeven hundred, or more, ac- 

cotding to their ſize, in a three-light box, 
otherwiſe a bed would not aftord a ſufficient 
ſupply, adequate to the expence and trouble 
neceſſary in the culture of theſe plants in hot- 
beds; for, from a bed of the aboye dimen- 
ſions, we commonly expect about three hun- 
dred large buds, or ware, beſides ſprew, 
weekly, and in the whole about eight or nine 
hundred good Aſparagus, and near as many 
ſmall ones in three weeks, in which period 
of time the roots will have exhauſted theic 
ſtrength, and can produce very little more. 
'Therefore, in raiſing or procuring plants 
for the above purpoſe, the quantity muſt be 
proportioned to the number of lights you in- 
tend working, and the ſucceſſion of Aſpara- 
ragus required, which may be readily calcu- 
lated according to the foregoing obſervatiqus. 
The ſeaſon to begin the above work of 
forcing, is according to the time the Aſpara- 
gus is required for uſe; as, for inſtance, it 
you would have Aſparagus at Chriſtmas, it is 
proper to make the hot-bed in the firſt or ſe- 
_ cond week in November, and ſo on in pro- 
portion to any other time of the winter or 
ſpring it is deſired to have Aſparagus fit to 
gather. The rule is this: if a conſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion is required from about Chriſtmas till 
the time of the natural Aſparagus come in, 
a new hot-bed ſhould be made every three 
weeks or a month, as already obſerved, from 
the beginning of November until that of 
March; but ſome of the London gardeners 
begin about the latter end of September, in 
order to obtain Aſparagus againſt Lord Mayor's 
day, which happens the ſecond week in No- 
vember. i a 
Previous to making and planting the hot- 
bed, obſerve alſo the following particulars. 
As to the hot- beds for this purpoſe, the 
proper materials are, a ſuſſicient quantity of 
horſe or ſtable dung, freſh, and full of heat, 
wherewith to make the hot-bed for one or 
more three-light frames, two feet and half, 
or a yard high; alſo ſome to line it when the 
heat declines, a quantity of good kitchen- 
garden earth, and one or more thfee-light 
garden-frames to place over the bed, midTome 
large garden-mats, to cover occaſionally on 
| nights and bad weather. | % RI 
The dung for making theſe beds is to be 
previouſly prepared, as directed under the ar- 
ticle HoT-8EDs. / 
The ſituation for the hot-beds ſhould be 
| * pa nat is light, rich, and dry, for 
| ' the 
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the convenience of having plenty of good 
light earth at hand for earthing the bed, bank- 
ing up the outſide plants, and moulding them 
at top, &c, ts 

T he expoſure ſhould be open to the full ſun, 
and defended from the northerly winds. 

It is elegible to make the bed in a trench 
ſour or five feet wide and one deep, ſo that 
the earth dug out in forming the cavity, 
ſerves in part to earth the bed and plants as 
above. 

As to the general dimenſions of the bed ; 


it is made a foot wider and longer than the 


frames intended to cover it, that is, fix inches 
on each fide and end, whereon to bank up 
earth againſt the outſide roots, &c. and mult 
be two feet and half, or a yard high, earthed 
at top fix inches thick for the reception of the 
Plants, which are placed entirely upon the 
top of the earth before the frame is put on, 
keeping them within the compaſs thereof, up- 
right, and as cloſe as they can ſtand, as here- 
after directed; and as there being a clear 


ſpace of ſix inches on each outſide and end, 


as above hinted, is to receive a wall or bank 
of earth againſt the outſide roots, and for the 
- ſupport of the frame, the latter of which, on 
account of the firſt violent heat, is not put on 
till two or three weeks after planting the roots; 
_ theſe, as ſoon as planted and banked up on the 
outſides, are earthed an inch deep, which 1s 
encreaſed to five or fix, when the buds appear 
through the firſt earthing, at which time, as 
the heat of the bed will be moderate, the 
frame and glaſſes are placed thereon. See 
the General Culture, | 


Meihod of making the Bed, planting the Rcots, 
and Culture, 


In the ſituation and expoſure abovedeſcribed, 
mark out a trench for the hot-bed, twelve or 
fourteen inches wider than the intended frames, 
and of a proportionable length, whether for 
one, two, or more, and dig out the cavity 


one ſpade deep, then wheel in the dung, and 


with which form: the bed the full width and 


length of the trench, obſerving, if only for a 


ſingle three-light frame, make the bed a yard 
bigh, but if for two or more ſuch frames in 
one range, two feet and half depth of dung 
is ſufficient, working the whole upright and 
firm in the uſual way. - See HoT-BEDS. 


When the bed is thus formed, let ĩt be directly 
-earthed at top for the reception of the plants, 
with finely broken earth fx inches thick, to 

the full width and length of the bed, and rake 
the ſurface level and ſmooth; this done, im- 


| 
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mediately proceed to place the roots, for no 
time muſt be loſt in Aſparagus hot- beds in 
waiting for the temperature of the heat. Pre- 


vious to planting the roots, mark out on the 


ſurface of the bed the exact width and length 
of the frames, ſo as to have a clear ſpace on 
each outſide of ſix inches width, to receive 
the banking of earth againſt the outſide roots, 
&c. as before -· mentioned; then begin at one 
end, and raiſe a ſmall ridge of earth croſs- 
ways upon the ſurface, about fx inches high, 
againſt which to lay the firſt row of roots; 
then having the roots, which are not to be 
trimmed, lay the firſt courſe cloſe againſt the 
above ridge, and intirely upon the ſurface of 
the bed, with the crowns upright, and as cloſe 
to one another as you can poſſibly place them, 
and when one courſe or row is thus placed, 


lay another againſt theſe in the fame manner, 


and ſo proceed, laying them one againſt an- 


other as cloſe together every way as you can 


poſſibly crowd them from one end of the bed 
to the other, without laying any earth between 
or about the fibres, for theſe will ſoon ſtrike 


down into the earth of the bed, being care- 


ful to place all the crowns of ſuch an equal 
height, that the whole may form, as it were, 
a level ſurface, keeping the whole rather with- 
in the meaſure of the frame, for they will un- 
avoidably ſwell out a little on each fide, ob- 
ſerving, if more frames than one are intended 


-for the ſame bed, then at the termination of 


the length of each frame, raiſe a croſs ridge 
of earth, as at firſt, about ſix inches in height; 
ſo proceed laying the plants, as before, and 
when all the roots are thus placed the whole 
length of the bed, directly bank up ſome earth 
on each fide and end, as above hinted, againſt 
the outſide roots, raiſing it an inch higher than 
the crowns of them, then cover the crowns 
all over evenly with finely-broken light earth 
an inch deep, which finiſhes the work ſor the 
preſent until the buds appear, which ſee, for 
the roots muſt not till then be earthed deeper, 
nor the frame placed upon the bed, till the 
violent heat has ſubſided, becauſe it would 
confine the burning ſteam, and occaſion the 
bed to heat too vehemently, to the deſtruction 
of the plants. 

In making the above beds, many of the 
London gardeners, to ſave dung, inſtead 
of making the beds a foot wider than the 


frames, as above directed, make them only. 


the exact width of the frame; ſo to ſecure 
the outſide roots, and for the ſupport of the 
frame, raiſe a bank of earth quite from the 

; ground, 
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round, ſix inches. broad, drawing it in gra- | 


qually to the top, banking it cloſe againſt the 
{des of the bed, and that of the outſide roots, 
raiſing it an inch higher than the crowns of 
them, ſo earthing them all over the top an 
inch deep, as before obſerved ; which method 
of banking quite from the ground, is very ef- 
fectual in preſerving the temperature of the 
hed, by defending thedung from-driving rains, 
ſnow, and piercing winds, | 
As ſoon as the beds are made and planted 
in either of the above methods, then, in or- 
der to judge of the temperature of the heat, 
it is proper to thruſt ſome ſharp-pointed ſticks, 
two feet long, down betwixt the roots into the 
dung of the bed, and by drawing theſe up 
daily, and feeling the lower end, you will be 
able to judge of the degree of heat, whether 
too violent or weak, which is to be regulated 
accordingly, as hereafter directed. 
The beds being made and planted, the 


roots will ſoon after ſend forth freſh fibres into- 


the earth, and even, in time, into the very 
dung, and the buds of the Aſparagus will be- 
gin to appear in about three' weeks ; but till 
that period, as the heat will be very ſtrong, 
the bed is to remain unframed and uncovered, 
except being occaſionally defended at top with 
long litter or garden mats, from violent rains, 
ſnow, and ſevere froſty weather, obſerving, 
however, that until the buds appear, mode- 
rate rains, froſts, &c: can do no damage; 
therefore uſe only ſlight and occaſional cover- 
ing, as above, juſt to preſerve the crowns of 
the plants until the heat of the bed is become 
quite moderate, for at this period too much 
covering would encreaſe the heat to a violent 
degree, and ſcorch the roots, which in ſtrong 
beds we muſt, at any rate, be particularly 
watchful to guard againſt ;- the temperature 
of heat mult therefore be every day examined 
by the trying ſticks, and if it is found ſo ve- 
hement, that you judge the roots are in dan- 
ger of ſcorching, the remedy is, to bore with 
a large rake-handle, &c. the fides of the bed, 
quite through in ſeveral places, both in the 
dung, and betwixt the top of the dung and 
the earth, that the rank ſteam and burning 
quality may evaporate at the holes; at the 
ſame time the free air will have acceſs, and 
in two or three days the bed will be reduced 
to a moderate temperature. A 
When the Aſparagus: begins to appear, they 
are then to have their final earthing of four 
or five inches depth of more mould all over 
the crowns of the roots, and the frame and 
glaſſes to be put. on, Obſerve as follow. _ 


1 
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At this period, i. e that of the ſiiſt appear- 
ance of the buds, prepare ſome light, rich, 
finely-broken earth, ſuſſicient to mould them 
the above depth ; at the ſame time, in order 
to ſecure the outſides of the ſaid final earthing, 
it 18 proper to form a ſort of border, or em- 
palementy round the top of the edges of the 
bed, four or five inches high, which is done 
either with a thick ſtraw- band, or by railing 
the outſide banking an additional four or live 
inches, either of which, as juſt obſerved, is ne- 
ceflary not only to ſecure the ſides and ends of 
the earth, but alſo to ſupport the frame a due 
height, the bottom of which ſhould ſtand 
nearly as high as the ſurface of the final cover- 
ing of earth, ſo as there may be full ſcope be- 
tween the earth and the glaſſes for the buds to 
ſhoot, But in reſpect to the above em- 
palement round the top of the bed, that 
inſtead of forming it by banking higher 
with earth, it is more cuſtomary to fix a wreath 
of ſtraw- bands round the top of the firſt bank- 
mg, to ſerve that purpoſe; this the London 
gardeners call wreathing the bed, lt is done 
thus : when the buds firſt appear, make a large 
ſtraw · band or rope, four or five inches thick, 
and long enough to go round the bed ; then 
upon the top of the banking, exactly in the 
place where the frame is to ſtand, place this 
band round fingly in a neat and regular man- 
ner, faſtening it with pegs ſtuck through the 
ſides of it into the earth, and when this is 
fixed, directly earth the buds as high as the 
ſaid wreath, or about four or five inches deep, 
as above noticed, ſo as there may be now in 
the whole, about five or ſix inches depth of 
earth all over the crowns of the plants; then 
if the heat of the bed is become of a mode- 
rate temperature, it is proper to put on the 
frame, reſting it upon the top of the above 
wreath or ſtraw-band ; or in default of this, 
ſet it immediately on the top of the banking, 
having been previouſly raiſeq as above; after 
this, if you are anxious to have long buds, as 
is the caſe with the market gardeners, you 
may lay an inch depth of mere earth, ſo as to 
make the whole full fix inches thick. 1 

The bed being now finally earthed and 
framed, and the heat is become moderate, 
the glaſſes or lights are to be kept conſtantly 


upon the frame, which on nights ſhou!d be 


covered with mats, or dry long litter, but muſt 
be uncoveredeveryday,except in uncommonly 
ſevere weather, for it is of importance to ad- 
mit as much light and ſun as poſſible, to pro- 
mote a green colour in the tops of the buds; 
0 2 | and 
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and as to the admiſſion of freſh air, if the 
heat is moderate, the glaſſes need only be 
ſhoved a little open in fine days, eſpecially 


ut by admitting a larger portion of air, the 
buds riſe flower, and will acquire a larger ſize 
and greener colour, on which conſideration 
ſome, in the ſpring-made beds, take the glaſſes 
entirely off a few hours in fine mild dry days, 
particularly when the heat is conſiderable at 
the firſt appearance of the buds aſter the bed 
is framed. 

At this time alſo, examine the temperature 
of heat in the bed. When it has been made 
about three weeks, if it is but a ſmall bed, 
only for one or two three-light frames, the 
heat will begin to decline conſiderably, which 
ſhould be renewed by a lining of hot dung ap- 
Four to the ſides: do not omit this, particu- 

arly when the buds begin to appear through 
the laſt covering of earth, if you ſhould fee 
occaſion, though beds of more conſiderable 
length ſeldom require lining till after the firſt 
breaking or gathering of the buds ;z then add- 
ing a good lining, it will maintain the bed in 
due temperature fifteen or eighteen days 
longer, which is as long as the roots continue 

ielding any tolerable produce. See LinzinG 

EDS. | 

In about five or fix weeks after the bed is 
made and planted, we may expect Aſparagus 
fit to gather ; when the buds are from two to 
four or five inches high above the earth, they 
are of the proper ſize. 

The method of gathering them in hot - beds 
is, by breaking the buds off near the root, 
and is done by thruſting the finger and thumb 
into the earth, and by a gentle twiſt the buds 
will readily break. For the ſupply of a family, 
th& buds may be gathered every other day, or 
oſx i neceſſary; but for market, the gar- 
deners Teldom make more than three princi- 
py gatherings; or breakings, from the ſame 

, that is, one every week for three weeks, 
and the ſecond breaking is generally the beſt, 
which in Covent-garden market is fold from 
ten to thirty ſhillings a baſket, each baſket con- 
fiſting of about 300 buds, and which of thoſe 
They call ware, are often very large and fine 
for the ſeaſon. But the Rev. Mr. tlanbury, 
in his Body of Gardening, ſays, the forced 
Aſparagus brought to Covent-garden market, 
is ſcarcely bigger than wheat-ſtraws, which 
he attributes to the ignorance of the gardeners, 
in which, however, as well as in the true 


culture of forcing Aſparagus, that gent\eman 


Als greatly miſtaken ; for the London gardencis 
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having conſiderable practice in that article,. 
many of whom force upwards of a hundred 
lights annually, that they generally excel moſt 
others in the culture of forced Aſparagus, 
and ſupply the markets therewith in great per-- 
ſection, eſpecially from about Chriſtmas till 
the arrival of the natural erops. Indeed, in 
the beſt · managed beds, there will, befides the 
main crop of large buds or ware, be many of- 
middling growth, and many ſmall buds or- 
ſprew ; ſo the gardeners fort them accordingly 
for market, into ware, middlings, and ſprew, 
the latter of which is ſometimes not much 
thicker than large ſtraws. 


Of the ASPARAGUS FRUTICO0SA, or Shrubby. 
Aſparagus, including alſo the Dragon-tree, one 
of the Palms, but now ranged by Linnæus as. 
a ſpecies of Aſparagus. 

Beſides the eſculent ſpecies of Aſparagus: 
already treated of, there are ſeveral other 
ſpecies in the ſame genus, moſtly of ſhrubby 
growth, exotics of the green-houſe and ſtove. 

The ſpecies of moſt eſteem are, 

"ASPARAGUS Albus. 

White Prickly Portugal Ajparagus.) Aſpa- 
ragus, with. ſhrubby very white ſtalks, an& 
flexible branches, growing four feet high, 
ornamented with ſhort, ſine, chaffy, deciduous 
leaves, in cluſters. from one point, and ſbarp 
ſpines under each tuft of leaves, 

*ASPARAGUS Declinatus. 

Declinated Briſtly-leaved African Aſparagus.}- 
Aſparagus, with ſeveral ſhrubby, erect, ſmooth 
ſtalks; infirm declinated branches, cloſely co» 
vered with briſtly evergreen leaves. 

*A8PARAGUS Acutifalius. 

Acute-leaved Portugal Aſparagus ] Aſpara- 

s, with ſhrubby, crooked, ſmooth, whitiſh 

alks, growing about four feet high; ſmall, 
rigid, prickly-pointed, evergreen leaves, in 
cluſters from the ſame point. 

*ASPARAGUS Retrofratlus. | 

Retrofracted. Great. Prickly Larch-leaved. A 
paragus.] Aſparagus, with ſhrubby very crook- 
ed ſtalks, riſing eight or nine feet high, emit- 
ting infirm reflexed branches, adorned with 
long, fine, narrow, evergreen leaves, in cluſters 
from one point, and a fingle ſharp thorn ad- 
vancing under each tuft of leaves. 

"Theſe four ſpecies flower here annually, 


, which, like the common Aſparagus, are very 


ineonſiderable, and are ſeldom ſucceeded. by 
ſeeds in England. | | 


Ther Culture, Cc. 
The above four ſpecies are exotics of the 
green- houſe, ſomuſt always be kept in ros, and 
i managed 
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managed as the other plants of that depart- 
ment. See GREEN-HousE PLANTS. 

Their propagation may be readily effected 
by flipping the roots in March or April. 

If ſeed can be procured, they may alſo be 
raiſed abundantly that way, by ſowing it in 

ts in March or April, and plunge them in 


a hot-bed, juſt to bring up the plants, which 


in Auguſt will be large enough for tranſplant- 
ing into ſeparate pots. 

TASPARAGUS Draco. 

The Draco Arbor, or Dragon-tree, from the 
Cape Verd Iſlands.) Aſparagus, with a large 
ſiogle or unbranching trunk, riſing twelve or 
fourteen feet high, the top crowned with a cir- 


eular cluſter of ſword ſhaped, pointed leaves, 


a yard or more in length, placed ſingly, with- 
out ſoot · ſtalks round the ſtem, and hang down 
on every ſide in a ſingular manner, but rarely 
flowers in England. 


From this plant flows, by inciſion, a red | 


gummy juice, of medical property, commonly 
called Dragon's Blood, 

This ſpecies is an exotic of the hot-houſe, 
and retained in many of our gardens, as a 


plant of ſingular growth and appearance, 


bearing reſemblance in growth and leaves to 
the Lucca, or Adam's Needle. 

It is of the Palm kind, moſt of which are 
of ſingular growth. See PALM, &c. 

The propagation of this plant is by ſeed, 
which is procured from abroad, ſown in pots, 
and plunged in bark hot - beds; by which aſ- 
ſiſtance the plants will ſoon come up, giving 
occaſional waterings, and when three inches 
bigh, tranſplant them into ſeparate pots, con- 
tinuing them always in the ſtove, except in 
the. months of July and Auguſt, when they 
. be expaſed in the open air. 

uring ſummer they muſt be frequently 
watered, which mult. alſo be performed in 
winter with moderation. 

ASPERIF OLLEA Plantæ, Rough leaved 
Plants, and in antient botany the. name of a 
claſs, conſiſting of plants whoſe leaves are 
rough. to the touch, and have four naked 
ſeeds; of which are Auch. ſa, or Bugloſs 
Borrago Borage; Cynogloſſum, Hound's- tongue; 
Symphytum, Comfrey, &c. the leaves of all of 
which are ſimple; alternate, and attached to 


the ſtems. and branches, without any foot- | 
«ſtalk, | 


ASPHODELUS; Aſphodel, or King's 
Spear, ſo called from the reſemblance of its 
ſpiked flowery ſtalk to a royal ſcepter. 
The plants of this genus are herbaceous 
flawery perennials, with fleſhy fibrous roots, 


| 
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producing annual ſtalks two or three feet high 
terminated by long ſpikes of many liliaceous 
flowers of ornamental appearance. 

_ Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Characters. J CAL ix, none. COROLLA con- 
fiſts of one petal, cut into fix ſpear-ſhaped 
ſpreading ſegments, and at bottom a globular 
neCtarium of fix valves. STAMINA, fix ſub- 
ulate arched filaments, alternately long and 
ſhort, attached to the valves of the nectarium, 
and oblong incumbent antheræ. PisTILLUM, 
a globular germen within the neCtarium, awl- 
ſhaped ſtyle, and truncated ſtigma. Pert1- 
CARPIUM, a globular fleſhy capſule of three 
cells, filled with triangular ſeeds. 

There are but three diſtinct ſpecies, all of 
which have fleſhy fibrous roots. 

The ſpecizs are; 

"ASPHODELUS' Luteus: 

Common Yellow Aſphodel.] Aſphodelus wich 
an upright, unbranching, large, round, leafy 
ſtalk, growing near three feet high, adorned 
half- way with numerous long, triangular, hol- 
low, ſharp- pointed leaves, and many ftarry- 
yellow flowers, ſorming a long erect ſpike 
from the middle of the ſtalk upward. | 

*ASPHODELUs Alba Ramoſus. 

Branching Great White Aſphodel.] Aſphode- 
lus with branching unleaved ſtalks a yard high; 
ſword-ſhaped, long, hollow, flexible leaves, 
in large tufts directly from the root, and in 
the mid{F of them the ſtalk, emitting many 
ſide branches, adorned upward with long ſpikes 
of many large, ſtarry, white flowers, having a 
raps ine running down each ſegment. 

Variety.) ASPHODEL us: Alba non Ramoſus. 

Unbranching White Aſphadel.] Aſp us, 
with ſimple or unbranching leafleſs ſtalks a 
. high; ſword-ſhaped, very narrow, flexible 
eaves from the root, and amongſt them iſſue 
the ſtalk, upright, without branches and leaves, 
terminated by a very long ſpike of many 
ſtarry ſnow- white flowers. 

*#ASPHODELUS Fifluloſus. | 

Fiſtular, or Holl:w-leaved Minor White Aſ- 
phodel ] Aſphodelus with upright, branching, 


" leaflefs ſtalks; eighteen inches high; awl- - 


ſhaped, ſtriated, fiſtular leaves, hollow like a 


pipe, riſing in a large tuft from the root, in 


the midſt of which iſſue the ſtalks, dividing. 
upward into a few branches, adorned at top 


with, ſtarry white flowers ſtriped with purple. 


Variety.) Fiſtular-leaved Annual White 


Aſphodel. 


he roots of all theſe Aſphodels conſiſt of 


many thick fleſhy fibres, connected at top into 
one common head; to thoſe of the ſecond and | 


d,, 
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third, hang many oblong thick tubers, all of | 


which roots are of perennial growth. 

The leaves and ſtalks riſe annually from the 
roots in ſpring, and periſh in autumn, aſter 
they have flowered and perfected ſeeds, 

he flowers are numerous on each ſtalk, 
ſurrounding them from the middle upward, 
forming a Bike of innumerable buds, open- 
ing in ſucceſſive order; each ſeparate flower 
conſiſts of one leaf, or petal, deeply cut into 
ſix ſegments, ſo as to appear ſo many diffe- 
rent petals, opening in Fake continuing in 
ſucceſſive order a month or fix weeks, and are 
ſucceeded by plenty of ripe ſeeds in autumn. 


Culture, Propagation, Ec. 


All theſe three ſpecies demand attention 
as plants of ornament, as during their bloom 
they make a noble appearance, and may be 
employed as choice furniture for the embel- 
liſhment of the principal compartments of the 
pleaſure ground. A 

They ſucceed in any common ſoil and ſitua- 
tion, and are of eaſy culture. 

Their propagation is eaſily accompliſhed by 
ſeed, and by parting their roots. Sow the 
ſeed in autumn or ſpring in a bed of light 
earth, and in-April or Ma the plants will 
appear, which in autumn or bring after tranſ- 
plant into nurſery-beds, fix inches diſtance, 
where they will flower the following ſummer, 
and in autumn after remove them to the open 


borders. 


By dividing, or flipping the roots, they 
may be encreaſed plentifully, which may be 
performed in autumn or ſpring. Plant the 
flips directly where they are to remain, and 
they will all flower the 2" as ſummer. 

ASTER, Starwort, ſo called from the fi- 
gure of its radiated flower. 

The Aſters are moſtly herbaceous, fibrous- 
rooted, flowery plants; ſome are annual, but 
the greater part are hardy perennials, pro- 
ducing annual ſtalks of different ſtatures, 
from one to five feet in height, the whole 
adorned with ſimple leaves, and terminated 
at top by compound radiated flowers, See 


Rapivs, 1 here are alſo ſome ſhrubby plants 


of the green-houſe. ' 
Claſs and order, Syngene/ia Polygamia Super- 


. 1 


CharaZers.] CALIx, a ſcaly, imbricated, 


general cup, containing numerous florets. 
COROLLA is compound and radiated, many 
funnel-ſhaped hermaphrodite florets form the 


diſk, and flat female florets, three-parted at | 


periſh root and branch in 
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the end compoſe the border, or radius, 
STAMINA, five filaments, and cylindric an- 
there. P1sTILLUM, an oblong germen, ſlen- 
der ſtyle, and bifid ſtigma; and in the ſemale 
florets, the ſtyle is crowned by two ſtigma, 
which are oblong and revolute. . PERICAR- 
PIUM, none, and a ſingle downy feed fac- 
ceeds each floret. 

There are upwards of thirty ſpecies, ſe- 
veral of which produce large and elegant 
flowers; and thoſe of an annual ſpecics, 
called China Aſter, are remarkably grand and 
beautiful; ſome of the perennials are alſo 
very ſpacious and ſhowey, all of which adorn 
our gardens in autumn. 

Firſt of the annual ſort, which is, 

As TER Chinenfis. | 

The China After, or Annual Starwort, fre: 
China, or Queen Marguerette. ] Aſter with only 


: 


one ſtalk from the root, dividing into many 


ſpreading branches, growing about two fect 


high, ornamented with oval, angular, indented 


foot-ſtalked leaves, and every branch crowned 
by one large beautiful radiated flower, ap- 
pearing in Auguſt, September, and October, 

Varietes o this are.] China After, with 
ſingle white flowers—ſingle blue flowers - ſin- 


| gle purple flowers —ſingle red flowers, — with 


double white flowers - double blue flowers 
double purple flowers double red flowers, — 
and with variegated blue - and-white flowers; 


all of which varieties, in their ſingle ſtate, 


conſiſt of a broad yellow diſk, encompaſſed 


by a ſeries of flat ſpreading florets, forming 


the circumference, or radius ; but the double 


flowers have many ſeries of ſuch florets con- 


tinued to the very centre. | 
All the varieties are but of one ſummer's 
duration, riſing from ſeed in ſpring, flower 
and perfect ſeed plentifully in autumn, and 
der ſo a 
freſh ſupply muſt be raiſed annually. 

‚ Their Culture. 7 
This ſpecies After Chinen/is is one of the 
moſt elegant and ſhowey annuals that orna- 
ment our gardens, all the varicties of which 
are curious furniture for the embelliſhment of 
the common borders; and as they are of eaſy 
culture, may be obtained plentifully in every 
garden. I 8 

Their propagation is by ſeed ſown annually 
in March, April, or beginning of May, in a 
hot-bed, or warm border, from which the 
plants are to be tranſplanted into the borders. 

Be careful to procure ſeed of the different 
varieties, as white, blue, red, &c. Th 
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The ſeed is commonly ſown in a moderate 
hot-bed ; it will, however, grow freely in a 
warm border, if ſown about the middle, or 
latter end of April, or beginning of May, but 
by the aid of a hot-bed, juſt to raiſe the plants, 


it will forward them ſooner, by almoſt a month, 
to a ſtate of flowering. Sow the ſeed either 


on the ſurface, or in ſmall drills drawn with | 


the fingers, and cover it a quarter of an inch 
deep with fine earth, and when the plants ap- 


-pear, inure them. betimes to the open air, 
previous to their being tranſplanted, and give 


frequent waterings. See ANNUAL PLANTS, 
In May or June, when the plants are three 
inches high, tranſplant them into the natural 
ground in the places where they are to remain 
to flower, taking opportunity of ſhowery wea- 
ther, and let them be properly diſpoſed in 
every border, and other compartments conti- 
guous to the principal walks, lawns, &e. a 
ard, at leaſt, diſtance from one another, 
where they will make a grand ſhow in Auguſt, 
September, and October, eſpecially if there 
are varieties of different colours, 
For ſome other particulars in their culture, 
ſee ANNUAL PLANTS. | 
If any are wanted for pots to adorn court- 
yards, &c. ſome of the fineſt double forts of 
different colours ſhould be ſelected as ſoon as 
they ſhew bloom ; ſo take them up with large 
balls about their roots, and plant one in each 
pot, giving water plentifully. 
To fave ſeed of this ſpecies, it ſhould be 
gathered only from the perfect double flowers 


of the molt lively colours, which will be ripe 


the end of September and October, taking op- 
portunity of dry days, to cut off the heads as 
they ripen. | 

'The hardy perennial ſorts are, 

FASTER Tradeſcanti. | 

Tradeſcant's Virginia Starwort, erroneouſly 
called Michaelmas Daiſy ] Alter with nume- 
rous, erect, branching ſtalks, about four feet 
high, adorned with oblong acute-pointed 


leaves, broad at the baſe, which half embrace 
the ſtalk, and all the ſtalks and branches 


terminated by pale blueiſh flowers, appearing 
in October. 8 | 
FASTER Amellus. ; 
Amellus, or Italian Startosrt.] Aſter with 
numerous, upright, firm ſtalks two feet high, 
ornamented below with ſpear-ſhaped, blunt, 
three-veined, rough entire leaves, and the tops 
crowned by. corymbus cluſters of large flowers, 


on naked toot-ſtalks, having a golden centre, 


and bright blue radius, appearing in October 


and November, 


d 


* 


| 
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As TER Alpinus, | 

Alpine Dwarf Starwort.] Aſter, with up- 
right unbranching ſtalks about a foot high, 
garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped hairy leaves, the 
radical ones blunt, and each ſtalk ſurmounted 
by one large blue flower, appearing in June 


and July. 


As TER Nove Ang liæ. 
New- England Starwort. ] Aſter with many 


erect hairy ſtalks about five feet high, deco- 
rated with ſpear-ſhaped entire leaves, growing 


alternate ; their baſe half ſurround the ſtalk, 


and all the ſtalks terminated by panicles of 


large violet-purple flowers, appearing in Au- 
guſt and September. | 

5 ASTER Altiſſimus. 

Tatileſl Philadelphia Purple After.) Aſter 
with upright, unbranched, hairy ſtalks eight or 
ten feet high ; oblong pointed hairy leaves ; 
their baſe half embrace the ſtalks, and each 
ſtalk terminated generally by three large red- 
diſh-purple flowers, appearing in November. 

As TER Grandiflorus. ö 

Great Blue Pyramidal Aſter, or Cateſby's Vir- 
ginia Starwort.] Aſter with ſtalks a yard 
high, emitting many fide-branches, adorned 
with ſpear-ſhaped, reflexed, rough leaves, and 
every branch crowned by one large blue 
flower, having a rough calix, appearing in 
the end of October and November. 

As TER Puniceus. 

Purple-flalked American Aſter.) Aſter with 
upright purple ſtalks three feet high, garniſhed 
with ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, rough leaves; their 
baſe half embrace the ſtalk, and cach ſtalk 


terminated by a corymbus cluſter of pale blue 


flowers, growing ſingly on alternate foot- ſtalks, 
appearing the end of September and Octo- 

r. . a 

As TER Linifolius. | 

Flax-leaved Aſier.] Aſter with ſtrong erect 
ſtalks about a yard high, ſending forth mavy 
ſide-· branches, forming a corymbus, narrow, 
acute pointed, entire, alternate leaves; their 
baſe half embrace the ſtalk, and every, branch 
terminated. by one blue flower, appcaring in 
Augult and September. 

IASTER Undulatus. 

Maved-leaved Aſter.) After with branching. 
ſtalks about a yard high, heart-ſhaped waved 
leaves, downy underneath ; their baſe embrace 
the ſtalks, and each branch terminated by an 


aſcending Fur of whitiſh- blue flowers, ap- 


eptember. | 


pearing in 

'*ASTER £Ericoides. 5 | 
Heath- lite Buſby Starwort.)] Aſter with ſlen- 
der very branchy buſhy ſtalks about (os ae: 
5 gn, 
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high, cloſcly garniſhed with very narrow en- 


tire leaves, and each branch terminated by a 
ſmall whitiſh flower, having leafy foot-ſtalks, 
appearing in October. 

As TER Cordifolia. N 

Cordated Broad leaved Aſter.) Aſter with 
lender ſtalks about two feet high; heart-ſhaped, 
pointed, ſharply ſerrated, foot ſtalked leaves, 
and the upper parts of the ſtalk dividing into 


many branches, terminated by pannicles of 


white flowers; in September, 

"*ASTER Glaber. 

Smooth Peach-leaved After.) Aſter with 
branching ſtalks about five feet high; oblong, 
{pear-ſhaped, acute, ſerrated, ſmooth leaves, 
and all the branches dividing at top into ſeve- 
ral ſpreading foot-ſtalks, each ending in a 
large pale blue flower, appearing in October. 

As TER Rigidus. 

Stiff-leaved White Virginia After.) Aſter 
with branchy ſtalks about three feet high, very 
narrow alternate leaves, and each ſtalk and 
branch terminated by one white flower, ap- 

aring in November. 5 

As TER Tenuifſolius. 

Narrow Belvedere-leaved American Alter.] 
Aſter with branching ſtalks ſour or five feet 
high, very narrow entire leaves, and all the 
branches ending in long ſpikes of whitiſh- 
blue flowers, appearing the end of October. 

As rER Concolor. | 

Single-flalked Virginia Starwort.] Aſter with 


fingle or unbranched ſtalks four feet high; ob- 


long, oval, entire, downy, cloſe - ſitting leaves, 
and each ſtalk terminated by a looſe ſpike of 


blueiſh flowers, appearing about Michaelmas. | 


' 15AsTER Divaricatus. | 
Divaricated White American After.) Aſter 
with ſtalks about two feet high, divided at top 
into forked diverging branches, garniſhed 
with oval ſawed leaves, and terminated by 
umbellated cluſters of white flowers, appear- 
ing the beginning of September, 

As TER, Nove Belgicus, 

New Holland Starwort.) Aſter with ſtalks 
about four feet high; ſpear-ſhaped, ſlightly- 
ſawed, cloſe · ſitting leaves; all the ſtalks pani- 
culated, and all the branches of each panicle 
terminated by one blue flower, appearing the 
end of Auguſt. | 
_"PFAsSTER Tripolium. 

The Tripolium After, or Sea Startvort.] Aſter 
with ſtalks two feet high, producing unequal 
branches ; ſpear-ſhaped, entire, fleſhy, ſmooth 
leaves, and terminated by a corymbus cluſter 

of blue flowers; in July and Auguſt. 


i. 
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pots, in order to be wintered in a green-houſe. 
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Of the above ſpecies, the firſt four or fire 
ſorts are thoſe moſt commonly cultivated. 

All cheſe perennial Aſters have fibrous very 
ſpreading perennial roots, but annual ſtalks, 
which riſing annually in ſpring, continue their 
growth all ſummer, flower and perfect ſeed 
in autumn, and then die down to the root. 


Their Culture. 


They diſdain no common ſoil of a garden, 
and will fucceed almoſt any where. 

Moſt of them produce conſiderable tuſts of 
ſtalks, forming a large buſh, which being 
cloſely covered with leaves and flowers, they 
make a very ſhowey appearance late in au- 
tumn, when other flowers are ſcarce, ſo are 
well calculated for large open compartments, 
or in aſſemblage with common ſhrubs, and to 


1 adorn the boundaries of home-lawns, or the 


borders of walks carried round out-ſhrubbe- 
ries, &c. 

The propagation of all the ſorts is effected 
with facility, by dividing their roots in au- 
tumn, winter, or ſpring. KS 45 

The root you intend to encreaſe from may 
either be taken up and divided, or with a 
ſpade ſeparate part of it as it ſtands, and ſo 
divide that part into as many ſeparate ſlips as 
it will admit of. 

The ſmalleſt ſlip will readily grow and flow - 
er the following autumn, and in a year or 
two will encreaſe to a great bunch; and ſome 
ſorts ſpread ſo conſiderably, that it is neceflary 
to reduce them every two or three years, ei- 
ther by cutting in the roots on each fide, or 
by taking them entirely up, and divide them, 
ſo plant a neceflary ſupply of the beſt ſlips, and 
throw the reſt away. | 

Moſt of the forts may alſo be encreaſed 
by cuttings of their flower: ſtalks in May and 
wu in a ſhady border, ſo that if any ſort af- 

ord root off-fets ſparingly, recourſe may be 
had to this method. 

The green-houſe fort is, 

ASTER Fruticaſus. | 


Shrubby African Starwort, from the Cape of 
Good Hope. Aſter, with a ſhrubby ſtem, 
— a yard high, ſending out ſide- 

ranches, adorned with narrow leaves, in 


cluſters from one point, and long naked ſoot- 


| ſtalks from the ſides of the branches, each 
ig mar, one blue flower, appearing early 
in 


arch. 
Variety.) Shrubby Aſter with white flowers. 
Both theſe varieties muſt always be kept in 


heit 
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Their propagation is by cuttings of the young 


branches in ſpring or ſummer, planting them 
in pots, which plunge in a hot bed, juſt to 
ſtrike the cuttings ; afterwards move them to 
the full air during ſummer. 

ASTRAGALUS, Milk-Vetch, including 
alſo the Tragacantha, or Goat's Thorn. 

This genus conſiſts of herbaceous annual 
and perennial flower-plants, and ſome of 
ſhrabby growth, all of them : adorned with 
winged leaves, and papilionaceous or butter- 
fly-ſhaped flowers. 

Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandiia. 

« Charaers.] CALIx is monophyllous, and 
five-parted at top. CoROLLA is papilionace- 
ous ; the ſtandard long, erect, blunt, and 
reflexed on the ſides; the wings and keel of 
equal length, and ſhorter than the ſtandard. 
STAMINA, nine united filaments, and one lin- 
gle, having roundiſh antheræ. PaSTILLUM, a 
taper germen, ſubulate ſtyle, and blunt ſtigma. 
| PeRICARPIUM, a pod of two cells, and kid- 
ney-ſhaped ſeeds, ; | 
' There are upward of twenty ſpecies ; thoſe 
of them principally cultivated in the Engliſh 
gardens are, 

ASTRAGALUS Alopecuroides. 

Fax - tail Alpine Biennial Milk-Vetch.] Aſtra- 
galus with upright hairy ſtalks a yard high, 
ornamented with long-winged leaves, of about 
twenty pair of oval lobes, terminated by an 
odd one ; and from the places of the leaves 
proceed large, cylindrical, cloſe- ſitting ſpikes, 
wholly covered with down, ont of which ap- 
pear yellow flowers, ſucceeded by woolly pods ; 
flowers in June and July. 

*ASTRAGALUS Galegiformis. | 

Goat's-Rue-leaved Oriental Perennial Aftra- 
galus.] Aſtragalus with upright ſmooth ſtalks 
four ſeet high, adorned with long-winged 
leaves, of about fourteen to twenty pair of 


oval lobes, ending in an odd one; and from | 


the places of the leaves, long hanging ſpikes 
of yellow flowers, ſucceeded by triangular 
pods, appearing in June and July. 

3 ASTRAGALUS Chriſtianus. | 

Great Yellow Oriental Perennial Milk-V etch.) 
Aſtragalus with erect ſtalks a yard high, large 
long-winged leaves, having many pair of oval 
lobes, ending in an odd one; and all along 
the ſtalks, from the angles of the leaves, pro- 
ceed globular cloſe-fitting cluſters of large 
bright yellow flowers, appearing in July. 

- FASTRAGALUS Cicer. 44 
The Cicer Sylveſtre, or Globular Podded Pe- 


rennial Aſtragalus.) Aſtragalus with proſtrate 
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ſtalks three feet long, winged leaves, of a 
bout ten pair of ſmall oval lobes, terminated 
by an odd one; and from the angles of the 
leaves grow ſmall ſpikes of yellow flowers, 
ſucceeded by globular ſwollen pos, flower- 
ing in July. 

The firſt of theſe ſpecies is a biennial plant; 
the other three are perennials. 

They are all very hardy, and will proſper in 
any of the common borders, or ſhrubbery 
clumps, and flower and perfect ſeed annually, 

Their propagation is by ſeed. Sow it in 


| ſpring in a bed or border of common earth, 


and the plants will ſoon come up; all they 
require is weeding till autumn, when they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into the places where 
they are to remain, when they will lower next 
ſummer. 

As the Fox-tail Aſtragalus is apt to die a- 
way after it has flowered, ſome plants ſhould 
be raiſed annually. | 

5 ASTRAGALUS Tragacantha, 

The Commn Tragacanth Shrub, or Goat's- 


Thorn.) Aſtragalus with many ſhrubby, pro- 


cumbent, prickly, white ſtalks and branches, 
ſpreading every way a foot or two in length, 
adorned with winged, ſilvery- white leaves, of 
fix, eight, or ten pair of lobes, ending in an 
odd one, having their foot-ſtalks terminated 
by a ſharp thorn, and white flowers in cluſters 
from the ſides and end of the branches, ap- 
pong in June and July, but not ſucceeded 
y ſeeds in England. 

Varieties of this are.] Goat's-thorn with oval 

lobes to the leaves - with ſpear-ſhaped-lobes— 


wich ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, very downy lobes 


and with purple flowers, red flowers, &c. 

This ſpecies and varieties retain their leaves 
long, and when they drop, the foot ſtalks re- 
main in form of acute thorns, and as arma- 
ture to the plants. 

They ſucceed in the ſhrubberies in a warm 
dry ſituation, but as they are ſomewhat:ten» 
der while young, ſome ſhould alſo be kept ai 
pots, to have occaſional ſhelter of a frame or 
green- houſe during winter. 

Their -propagation may be effected eaſily 
by ſeed, if it can be procured, ſowing it in a 
bed of common earth in April; but in defau't 
of ſeed, they may alſo be encreaſed plentifully 
by flips and cuttings of their young ſhoots in 
April or May, planting them in pots, which 
plunge in a moderate hot-bed about fix weeks, 
giving occaſional ſhade and water; and harden 
them gradually to the open air. . 
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ASTRANTIA, Maſterwort. 

This genus furniſhes two ſpecies of herba- 
ceous perennials, growing from one to two 
feet high, ornamented with large divided 
leaves, and crowned by umbellate flowers. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 

Chara#ters,] CAL1X, the flower is umbel- 
late, exch umbel formed, of four or five 
ſmaller ones: the general calix, or involu- 
crum, conſiſts of eight or ten leaves ; that of 
the ſmall umbrel, ot about twenty, which are 
long, coloured, and ſpreading. CoRoLLA, 
each umbel have many florets, each formed 
of five ere, bifid, incurved petals. STA- 
MINA, five filaments. P1sTILLUM, an ob- 
long germen, two ſtyles, and ſimple ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM, an oyal two-parted fruit, hav- 
ing two ſeeds, | 

The ſpecies are, 

"ASTRANTIA Major. 
| Great Black Maſterwort.) Aſtrantia with 
upright ſtalks about two feet high; many 
large, ſpreading, radical leaves, divided into 
five large, oval, deeply-ferrated lobes ; thoſe 
on the fal trilobate and pointed, one leaf at 
each joint, and the top of every ſtalk and branch 
crowned. by an umbel of flowers. 

Varieties.] Great Maſterwoit, with purple 
flowers —with white flowers. bo 

*ASTRANTIA Minor, 

Leſſer Black 1 Aſtrantia with 
ſtalks about a foot high, digitated or fingered 
leaves, of ſeven or eight deeply ſawed ſeg- 
ments, and all the branches terminated by the 
umbels of flowers. | 

The roots of theſe plants are large, fibrous, 


ſpreading, black without, and of many years 


duration. 


The plants are very hardy; they are conſi- 


de red chiefly as plants of ornament ; tho' they 
effect no great figure, they however afford va- 
riety in large gardens, where it is neceſſary 
to have many plants of eaſy culture. 

Their propagation is by ſeed in the com- 
mon ground, or by parting the roots, both of 
which may be performed any time, in open 
weather, from October till March. 

ATRAPHAXIS. 

This genus retains two ſhrubby plants of 
the green-houſe, garniſhed with ſmall ſimple 
leaves, and cluſters of two petalous flowers, 

Claſs and order, Hexandria Digynia. 

Characters.] CaLix, two coloured perma- 
nent leaves. CoRoLLA, two roundiſh petals. 
STAMINA, fix capillary filaments, and round- 
ich antheiz. PIs TILL u, a compreſſed ger- 
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| men, no ſtyle, but two ſtigma. PericAaR- 
PIUM none, the ſingle ſeed being encloſed in 


the calix. 
The ſpecies are, 
"ATRAPHAXIS Spinoſus. 
Prickly Oriental Atraphaxis.] Atraphaxis 


with a woody ſtem and branches four or five. 


feet high, armed with ſharp ſpines; ſmall, 
ſpear-ſhaped, aſh- coloured, ſmooth leaves; 
and cluſters of white flowers from the ends of 
the branches, appearing in Augult, but no 
ſeed in England. 

*ATRAPHAXIS Undulata. 

Waved-leaved Smooth African Atraphaxis.} 
Atraphaxis with ſhrubby, trailing, unarmed 
ſtalks; garniſhed with ſmall, oval, waved, 
curled leaves; and greeniſh- white flowers from 


| the angles of the leaves, appearing in June 


and July, but no feed in England, 
Theſe two ſpecies mult always be kept in 
pots, to be moved to a green-houſe in winter. 
Both the ſpecies are eaſily propagated by 
cuttings in ſpring and beginning of ſummer. 
ATRIPLEX, Orach, or Arach; alſo the 
Halimus, or Sea-Purſlane Shrub. EE 
This genus furniſhes herbaceous and ſhrub-. 
by plants; the former are conſidered chiefly 
as eſculent culinary herbs, the latter as plants 


of ornament, being adorned with curious. 


ſilvery leaves. | 
Claſs and order, Polygamia Monsccia. 


Chara&ers.) Hermaphrodite and female 
flowers apart on the ſame plant. CaLix, five 


oval, concave, membraneous- bordered, per- 
manent leaves in the hermaphrodites, and 


two large, plane, erect, acute ones in the fe-- 


male flowers. Coxol LA, none. STAMINA, 
five filaments, and double antheræ. PISTII- 
LUM, an orbicular germen, two-parted ſtyle, 


and reflexed ſtigma. PERRICARPLIUM none, 


the ſeed being lodged in the calix. 
The ſpecies are, 
*ATRIPLEX: Hertenſis. 
Garden Herbaceous Orach.] Atriplez with 


large triangular leaves, and when it runs to 
ſeed, ſhoots up erect herbaceous ſtalks ; flow- 


ers in June and July, and ripen feeds in Au- 
guſt. 


Varieties.) Garden Orach with dark green- 


leaves—whitiſh-green leaves—with purple 
leaves. 


All theſe varieties are annual herbs ;: they 
were formerly much cultivated in kitchen-- 


gardens, for culinary purpoſes, in the man- 


ner of ſpinage, and require exactly the ſame 
culture, the ſeeds being ſown where they are- 
| ta, 
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to remain annually in ſpring ſor ſummer uſe ; 

alſo in autumn, to ſtand the winter for ſpring 
ſervice, hoeing the plants to four or five inches 
diſtance. | 

* ATRIPLEX Halimus. 

The Halimus, or Sea- Purſlane Tree.] Atri- 
plex with a ſhrubby ſtalk, branching out wide- 
ly on every fide, grows four or five feet high, 
ornamented with white, filvery, deltoid, en- 
titre leaves, being ſhaped like the Greek let- 
ter Delta, remaining all the year, and effects 

a ſingularly agreeable variety at all ſeaſons, 
but the flowers have no beauty. 

It is a maritime plant of Spain, Portugal, 
and Virginia, but ſucceeds here in the full 
ground. 

3ATRIPLEX Portulacoides. 

Common Sea- Pur ſlane.] Atriplex with a 
ſhrubby ſtalk, ſending out numerous wide- 
ſpreading branches, grows three or four ſeet 
high, very buſhy, adorned with numerous, 
ovate, narrow, whitiſh, filvery leaves. | 

This is a ſea- ſide plant of England, and is 
ſometimes admitted in gardens. 

Theſe two ſhrubby Atriplexes, by their 
filvery-coloured leaves, effect an agreeable 
contraſt, in aſſemblage with other ſhrubs, in 
any part of the pleaſure-ground. 

Their propagation is by cuttings planted in 
a ſhady border in ſpring and beginning of 
ſummer ; they will readily take root, and be 
fit to tranſplant in autumn. | 

ATROPA, Belladona, or Deadly Night- 
Shade; and the Mandragora, or Mandrake. 

This genus retains two hardy herbaceous 
perennials, and one ſhrubby plant of the 
green-houſe, garniſhed with ſimple leaves, 

und bell-ſhaped flowers, cultivated in gardens 
more for ſingularity than utility or beauty. 


The Mandragora, or Mandrake, ſo called 


from the feigned reſemblance of its. large, 
long, fleſhy root, to the human figure, was 
always ranged as a diſtinct genus, till L in- 
neus lately diſcovered its characters to be the 
ſame as the Atropa, and ſo ranges it as a ſpe- 
cies of that genus. 2 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Characters. ] CALIX is monophyllous, ſwell- 
ing, acutely five · parted at top, and permanent. 


CoROLLA'is monopetalous, bell-ſhaped, with 


a ſhort tube below, ſwelling, five-parted, and 
ſpreading above. STAMINA, five awl-ſhaped 
filaments attached to the baſe of the corolla, 
connected below, and large aſſurgent antheræ. 
PisSTILLUM, a ſemi-oval germen, filiforme 
{tyle, and oblong tranſverſe ſtigma, PERI- 
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CARPIUM, a globoſe bilocular berry, fitting 
on the calix, containing kidney-ſhaped ſceds. 

The ſpecies are, 

"Firſt ſpecies, ATROPA Belladina. 

The Belladina, or Deadly Night- Shade.] Atro- 
pa with herbaceous, ſtrong, branching, pur- 
ple ſtalks, four or five feet high, ornamente( 
with large, oval, entire leaves, placed alter- 
nate; and from the angles or places of the 
leaves, proceed many long foot-ſtaiks, each 
ſupporting one bell-ſhaped, browniſh-purple 
flower, ſucceeded by large ſhining black ber- 
ries of deadly quality. 

It flowers and ripens its fruit from June or 
July. until Michaelmas. 

This is a wild plant of Britain, but being 


| a robuſt, conſpicuous perennial, is admitted 


in many gardens, to form variety in the plea- 
ſure- ground. It ought, however, to be diſ- 
poſed with great caution out of the way of 
children, on account of the noxious quality 
of the fruit, which being the ſize and colour 
of black cherries, appear very beautiful and 
tempting; and taken internally, they cauſe a 
ſtupor, delitium, and convulſions, and with- 
out the ſpeedy and copious uſe of acids, ſuch 
as vinegar, juice of lemons, &c. ſoon prove 
mortal. 

The freſh leaves of this plant applied to 
hard tumours, and ſchirrhous ſwellings on the 
breaſt, are a certain remedy. 

The propagation of this ſpecies is effected 
abundantly by ilips or off-ſets from the root 
in autumn or ſpring ; alſo by ſeed in a bed of 
common earth, from which tranſplant the 
plants in autumn, 

Second ſpecies, ATROPA Mandragora. 

The Mandragora, or Mandrake Plant.) Atro- 
pa with a very large, long, parſnep-like root; 
no ſtalk, but the root crowned with many 
large pointed leaves, devoid of foot-ſta]ks, 
about a foot long, almoſt half as broad, ſpread- 
ing in a circular cluſter, and in the midſt rife 
the foot-ſtalks of the flowers three inches long, 
each ſupporting one whitiſh-green flower, ſuc- 


ceeded by large, round, yellowiſh berries. 


It fowers in March or April, and the fruit 
ripen in July. h | 

T his ſpecies is very durable in root, which 
are ſaid to remain ſound and vigorous half a 
century at leaſt. | 

It is retained in many curious gardens, as 
a plant of ſingularity. 

Its propagation is by ſeed, in a bed of light 
earth, ſown in autumn or ſpring, either where 
they are to remain, or the plants may be tranſ- 
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planted in autumn into different borders for va- 
riety, placing them in dry ground, where they 


will abide an age, encreaſe exceedingly in | 


magnitude, and flower and perfect ſeed an- 
nually. phy vc: 

This is ſuppoſed to be the Mandrakes men- 
tioned in Scripture, and the fruit are ſaid to 
have vaſt power in procuring fruitfulneſs to 
women. | 

Of the root of this plant many ridiculous 
ſtories have been invented by quacks, relative 
to its fancied reſemblance to the human form, 
it acquiring conſiderable ſubſtance, and firikes 


three or four feet wm dividing frequently 


into large, long, fleſhy forks, which impoſtors 


made to reſemble the legs, thighs, and arms 


of the human body, and ſhewed it about the 
country, advancing ſtrange accounts of its 
ſingularity, too idle to be regarded; ſuch as 
its ſenſation of feeling, by emitting groans at 
the approach of violence, and to cauſe inſtant 


death to him who ſhould attempt to root it 


out of the ground. So greatly were theſe im- 
poſtures palmed upon the credulous formerly, 
that in default of the real Mandragora, Man- 
drakes, or images, were formed of the large 
roots of briony, effected by opening the 


earth in ſpring about a ſtrong-ſhooting 
young plant, without diſturbin 
fibres, fo fixing a figure-mould about it, then 

filling in the earth, and by autumn the root 
aſſumes the deſired form; they alſo ſometimes 
| _ carved a large root, as it grew, to a 


the lower 


ſort of reſemblance, ſo filling in the earth 


again, and by the end of ſummer the carved 


parts would be cruſted over, fo as to hide the 

artifice. | 

Third ſpecies, ArRO A Frutiſcens. 
Shrubby Deadly Night Shade of Spain] Atro- 

pa with a ſhrubby very branching ſtalk, grows 

ſeven feet high, garniſhed with roundiſh oval 

leaves alternately, and footſtalks in cluſters 


from the wings of the leaves, ſupporting yel- 


lowiſh brown-ſtriped flowers, which are not 
fucceeded by berries in England. | 


This plant muſt always be kept in pots, 
and wintered in a green houſe. _T 


It may be propagated by ſeeds procured 
from abroad, which muſt be ſown in pots in 
ſpring, and plunged in a hot-bed, juſt to raiſe 
the plants. . ' 

AVENUES In gardening Avenues are 
conſidered to be large ſtrait walks, bounded 


on each ſide with one or two rows of noble 


foreſt trees, deſigned ſometimes as a principal 
way from the common road to the manſion of 


to hide a good front, and obſtru 
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a country ſeat, and often to ſorm views, or 
to lead to different diſtricts. 

In the acnient ſtyle of gardening, theſe 
kind of walks were conſidered as great oi na- 
ments; no country ſeat was without them, 
and many ſtill permit the old ones to ſtand : 
ſometimes ſeveral were extended from the 
manſion in different directions; frequently a 
grand one was extended directly from the 
main ſront of the dwelling to the neareſt 
common road ; others were deſigned chiefly 
as ornaments, and ſome as views terminating 
in that of ſome diſtant natural object, or that 
of the united work of art and nature, and 
ſome were concluded by domeſtick works, as 


an obeliſk, temple, alcove, ruins, or other 


garden edifices ; ſometimes by natural or ar- 
tificial mounts, woods, groves, receſſes, bow- 
ers, & which Avenues, when diſpoſed with 
propriety, and planted with different noble 
trees, aſſumed a grand appearance. 

But modern planners rarely admit any ſuch 
thing as a regular Avenue in their deſigns ; 
even often demoliſh entirely the old ones of a 
century or two ſtanding, copying nature to 
ſuch an extreme, that nothing having the ap- 
pearance of art or regularity can be admitted. 

Regular Avenues, however, about extenſive 
ſeats, detached in parks, &c. always exhibit 


an air of grandeur, though I ſhould adviſe to 


have the principal front of the manſon en- 
ticely open, or unincumbered with theſe or any 
kind of plantation; for it is a great abſurdity 

K the proſpect: 
no avenue can therefore be admitted wich pro- 
priety in that part of the ground. A ſpacious 
lawn of graſs ſhould always be exhibited in 
due extenſion in the moſt conſpicuous fronts 
of the dwelling. See Lawns. But in a di- 
rection from the wings, detached at ſome con- 


ſiderable diſtance, Avenues might with more 


propriety be introduced and extended on each 
fide of ſpacious lawns, ſerving by way 
of boundary, and backed up next the lawn 


with ſhrubs and lower trees, diſpoſed irregu- 


larly, and if the Avenues are carried in an 
obtique direction, the lawn will widen gra- 
dually, and the proſpect will be more copious, 
or Avenues might beadmitted at ſome diſtance 
from eitherendor back frontof thedwelling, in 
either of which ſituations an Avenue may 
be-extended towards any common road, vil- 
lage, or town, one or. more ſerving as the 
common entrance or Avenue leading to the 


| habitation, others by way of ornament, &e. 


and in extenſive ſituations, Avenues might oe- 
cupy 
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cupy different parts at a diſtance direQed to- 
wards woods, groves, or edifices, and parti- 
- cular diſtricts Si an eſtate, which when of 
conſiderable width, and bounded on each fide 
with the noble(t progeny of the foreſt, gives 
an air of dignity to the ſite. 

Theſe Avenues ſhould be planted with the 
ſtatelieſt trees; and an aſſemblage of different 
ſorts, effects the more agreeable variety. 

The width of the Avenue ſhould never be 
leſs than ſixty feet, but when it is to be ex- 
tended any conſiderable length, a hundred 
feet wide is not too much, eſpecially when 
we conſider that as the trees grow up, the 
branches on the oppoſite ſides continuing to 
approach each other, which by degrees greatly 
contract the view, ſo that if a conſiderable 
width is not at firſt adopted, the Avenue would 
in time appear very narrow and trifling. 

The trees in the rows on each fide ſhould 
be planted thirty feet diſtance at leaſt, that 
the different trees may have full ſcope to diſ- 
play their heads, and each fort exhibit itſelf 
conſpicuouſly, according to its own natural 
form. 

The ſorts of trees proper for Avenues, are 
of the diciduous tribe; the elm, lime, 
platanus, beech, cheſnut, horſe- cheſnut, 


abele-tree, or white poplar, ſycamore, Nor- 


way maple, Virginia maple, walnut-tree, 
wild cherry-treez all of which are of lofty 


growth; and an aſſemblage of all, or part, 


will have a fine effe diſpoſed in Avenues. 
Sometimes | evergreen trees are uſed for 


* 


Avenues: where this is intended, the moſt 


proper ſorts are various fpecies of the Pinus, 
or pine-tree, including all the ſorts of firs, 
molt of which attain a great height and mag- 
nitude, with beautiful ſpreading heads, and 
are extremely ornamental, I 

Rural Avenues, as common ways or roads 
through a park, &c. to a habitation, may be 
contrived either in a direct line, or carried 
round in a moderate ſweep, or the courſe di- 
rected in two, three, or more, very gentle 
bends, or "eaſy ſerpentine turns, each ſide 
ornamented with different ſorts of trees, thin- 
ly difperſed in a rural taſte; that is, ſome 
placed ſingly, others in groupes of two, three, 
or more together, exhibiting them variouſly, 
ſome breaking forward, others ſtanding more 
back z and for the greater diverſity, may in- 
troduce here and there a clump of tall flower- 
ing ſhrubs, having, the whole, the ſingle trees, 
groupes, and clumps, ſo. conſiderably de- 
tached, as to admit of a full proſpeCt of the 
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adjacent lawns, fields, or plantations, during 
the whole excurſion of the Avenue. 

The trees that form any ſort of Avenue, 
whether deciduous or evergreen, ſhould all 
be permitted to take their wn natural growth. 

AURANTIUM, the Orange- tree. See 
CirRus. 

AUKICULA N, Bears-ear, or Auri- 
cula, See PRIMUL A. 

AUT UMNAL Plants, Plants that flower 
in autumn, 

AUTUMNAL SFrASON, The Autumn 
ſeaſon being very often mentioned in the 
courſe of this work, it may be neceſſary to 


| obſerve, that in regard to the numerous works 


directed to be done in that ſeaſon, we com- 
monly conſider it to be from about the be- 
ginning or middle of Auguſt, till the latter end 
of November, in which period many works 
of ſowing, planting, and propagation, is ſuc- 
ceſsfully performed. 

As for inſtance, many ſorts of eſculent 
plants are ſown to ſtand the winter for ſpring, 
ſuch- as cabbage, cauliflower, carrots, let- 
tuce, ſpinach, onions; and in October and 
November, beans, peas; planting out alſo early 
cabbage-plants; likewiſe cauliflowers under 
hand and bell glaſſes, where they are to remain, 
and pricking others thick in frames, to ſtand 
till ſpring 3 planting out lettuces on warm 
borders, and in frames, to ſtand the winter ; 
alſo celery in ſhallow trenches, for ſpring 
ſervice; making and ſpawning muſhroom 
beds, for winter and ſpring uſe. 

Many forts of fibrous-rooted flower-plants 
are encreaſed at this ſeaſon, by dividing or 
parting their roots, particularly in the months 
of September, October, and November, when 
the flower-ſtems decay, and the ſlipped or di- 
vided parts will all flower the year following. 

Likewiſe, from the middle of September 
until the middle or end of November, is a 
proper time to tranſplant from one place to 
another almoſt every kind of hardy tibrous- 
rooted perennials, as directed each under its 
proper genera, _ 

It is alſo a proper time to plant all forts of 
bulbous flower-roots that were taken up in 
ſummer, -which being now planted, exhibit 
an early ſpring and ſummer bloom. 

Seeds of many forts of flowers ate alſo now 
to be ſown, which do not grow ſo freely when 
ſown at other ſeaſons, as expreſſed in- their 
8 laces in the courſe of the work. 

n this ſeaſon alſo, from the middle of Sep- 
tember till the end of November, is the beſt 
ume 
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time to plant cuttings, and make layers, for 
the propagation of numerous hardy trees and 
ſhrubs. | 

Seeds of many forts of hardy trees and 
ſhrubs are alſo to be ſown in October and No- 
vember. 

The principal Autumnal planting ſeaſon 
for all ſorts of hardy trees and ſhrubs, both 
fruit, ſoreſt, and ornamental kinds, is frem about 
the middle of October to the end of November. 

AXILLA, the angle formed by the ſtem 
and branch; and leaves proceeding imme- 
diately from that part are termed axillary 
leaves, | 

Likewiſe flowers proceeding from the angle, 
formed by the leaf and branch, are termed 
axillary flowers. 

. AZALIA, American Upright Honeyſuckle. 

This genus furniſhes our ſhrubberies with 
two hardy, diciduous, flowering. ſhrubs, of 
moderate growth, ornamented with oblong 
ſimple leaves, and funnel-ſhaped flowers in 
cluſters. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Chara&ers.) CAL1X is ſmall, five-parted 
at top, coloured, and permanent. CoROLLA 
is a funnel-ſhaped petal, having a long tube 
below, and divided at top into five reflexed 
ſegments. STAMINA, five filaments inſerted 
into the receptacle, and ſimple antherz. 
PisTILLUM, a round germen, long perma- 
nent ſtyle, and blunt ſtigma. PERI AK iu, 
a roundiſh capſule of five cells, and nume- 
rous roundiſh ſeeds. | 

| The ſpecies are, 

"AZALEA Viſcoſa. | 

Viſcous Flowered White Azalea.) Azalea with 
ſeveral ſhrubby branching ſtems, riſing three 
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| or four feet high, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped, 


narrow-baſed, rough-bordered leaves, in cluſ- 
ters towards the end of the branches, and 
with all the branches terminated by white, 


the leaves in cluſters. 

*AZALEA Nudiflora. 

Naked-flewered Red Azalea.) Azalea with 
ſeveral woody branching ſtems, rifing ſeven 
or eight feet high, decorated with oblong, 
oval, ſmooth, entire leaves, placed alternate, 
and long footſtalks proceeding from the ſides 
of the branches, ſupporting cluſters of large 

red flowers, having the longeſt Ramina. 

The flowers of both theſe ſpecies are beau- 
tiſul and fragrant, and bear ſome reſemblance 
to the common Honeyſuckle, being formed 
each of a ſingle petal, having a long tube, 
divided at top into five reflexed parts. See 
the Characters. | 

They flower annually in July, but never 
perfect ſeeds in England. 

For purpoſes in gardening, both the ſpecies 
are well adapted for the ſhrubbery, and will 
ſucceed in any common ſoil, though they 
delight moſt in thady moiſt places. 

As to their propagation, they not producing 
ſeed here, are commonly encreaſed by laying 


that, as many ſtems or ſhoots generally riſe 
from each root, fome of theſe may be taken 
off with roots, and planted either in nurſery 
rows, or where they are to remain. 

The ſeeds of both forts are alſo often im - 
ported from America by the ſeedſmen, which 
ſhould be fown in ſpring in a warm ſituation, 
or their germination may be facilitated by aid 
of a moderate hot- be. . 
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ACCA, a berry, defined to bea pulpy 
D pericarpium, or feed-veſſel, generally 
round or oval, without a valve, incloſing ſeveral 
ſeeds, moſtly placed upon foot-ſtalks within 
the pulp, as in the gooſeberry, currant, 
raſpberry, &ce. | 
The berry does not naturally gape or burſt 
for the diſperſion of ſeeds, being deſigned to 
-" bs ora by means of animals. 
y Linnzus, not only the currant, gooſe- 
berry, raſpberry, ſtrawberry, &c, but alfo 


| the very different. fruitsz the apple, pear, 
quince, medlar, love-apple, otange, le- 
mon, and pine- apple, are all denominated 
berries. fo ee bis 1 251 

BACCH ARIS, Ploughman's Spikenard. 
Of this genus are three exotic ſhrubs of the 
green houle, growing five or fix feet high, 
ornamented with ſimple leaves, and compound 
flowers. as 1 53% . 
Claſs and order, Syngenefia Polygamia Super- 
Cha- 


hairy, glutinous flowers, coming out between 


the young ſhoots in autumn, or ſpring; or 
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Characters. ] Compound flower. CAL ix is 
a cylindrical, acutely ſcaly, general cup con- 
- taining many florets. COROLLA, the general 
flower is equal, the hermaphrodite and female 
florets are intermixed. STAMINA, five fila- 
ments in each hermaphrodite floret, and cy- 
lindrical antherz. Den in all the 
florets an oval germen, filiforme ſtyle, and 
bifid ſtigma. ERICARPIUM, none; the 
ſeeds are one under each floret, crowned with 
down. 

The ſpecies are, 

BACCHARIS Ivafolia. 

Iva- lea ved American Baccharis.] Baccharis 
with ſhrubby branching ſtems, four or five 
feet high; long, ſpear ſhaped, venoſe, den- 
tate-ſawed leaves; and whitiſh flowers from 
tre ſides and ends of the branches, in July 
and Augult. 

*BACCHARIsS Nerufelia. 

Oleander-leaved African Baccharis.] Baccha- 
ris with ſhrubby ſtems riſing ſix or ſeven feet 
high, branching out upward, garniſhed with 
fpear-ſhaped ſtiff leaves, a little indented at 
top, and greeniſh-white flowers, in cloſe ſpikes 
from the ends of the branches, in July and 
Auguſt. 

*BACCHARIs Halimifolia. 

Halimus-leaved Baccharis, or Virginia Ground- 
fel-tree.] Baccharis with a ſhrubby branching 
ſtem, riſing ſeven feet high, ornamented with 
oboval, emarginate-· dentated, glaucous- coloured 
leaves, continuing all the year, and many 
ſmall white flowers, in September and Octo- 
ber. N 
They flower here annually, and the firſt 

and ſecond ſorts furniſh ſeeds ; but the third 
flowering late, rarely produce any in Eng- 
land. | 

Theſe three ſhrubs are generally conſidered 
as green-houſe plants ; they are however fo 
hardy as to be able to ſtruggle with our ordi- 
nary winter in warm ſhrubberies, in which 
departments they are ſometimes planted to 


take their chance; but as they are ſubject to 


be much cut in ſevere froſts, ſome of each 
fort ſhould alſo be potted, in order to be houſed 
in winter. FI 

The propagation of all three ſorts is by 
layers and cuttings of the young ſhoots, any 
time from March till Midſummer, in pots or 
the common ground, giving occaſional ſhade 
and waterings, particularly the cuttings, and 
they will be rooted and fit to tranſplant into 

e pots in autumn. 
They may alſo be raiſed from ſeeds, in a 


BAR 
BACCIFER ZX Planta, Bacciſerous, or Ber- 


ry-bearing Plants, and ſuch that have a bacca, 
or berry, for their ſeed- veſſel or pericarpium. 
See PERICARPIUM. 

BARBA, a Beard, alluding to bearded 
plants, being ſuch whoſe leaves or flowers 
are terminated by a bunch or tuft of down, 
or hairs. The -ſembryanthemum Barbatum 
furniſhes an example. 

BARBATUS Flos, bearded, gaping, or rin- 


gent flowers, 


A flower having two lips, the lower of 
which is the beard, Barba, and ſtands oppoſed 
to Galea, the upper-lip. Vide CoRCLLA 
rignens, and GAL EA. 

BARK-BEDS, Hot-beds formed of tan- 
ner's- bark, and ſuch that ſupport the moſt 
uniform and durable temperature of heat, 
and the beſt calculated hot-beds yet known, 
for the cultivation of all ſorts of tender exo- 
tics from the warm parts of America, Aſia, 
and Africa, that require the continual aid of 
artificial heat to maintain them in this coun- 
try. | 
7 Theſe hot-beds, with a little aſſiſtance, as 
hereafter directed, often ſupport a regular 
temperature of heat almoſt a twelvemonth. 

It is theſe bark or tan hot-beds that are 
univerſally uſed in hot-houſes, and are called. 
the bark-beds, there being a cavity or pit 
formed within the hot-houſe almoſt its whole: 
length, fix or ſeven feet wide, and three deep, 
and walled round with brick; ſee HoT- 
HOUSE ; and in which pit is made the bark 


| hot-beds, the uſe of which is to plunge the 


pots in, containing all ſorts of tender exotics 
from warm countries; and by the aid of which. 
principally, with occaſional aſſiſtance of actual 
fire, we are enabled to cultivate in the great- 
eſt perfection that very curious exotic peren=- + 
nial, the Bromelia Ananas, or pine-apple ;. 
alſo all other tender plants from every quarter 
of the world; for by the joint aid of theſe 
bark hot-beds, and fire heat, we are able to 
imitate, within the hot-houſe, the temperature 
of diſtant climates, fo far as to raiſe and ex- 
hibit in health, duration, and beauty, every 
known plant, herbaceous, or woody, from 
the warmeſt parts of the globe, which before 
the uſe of bark-beds were thought impoſſible: 
to be cultivated in England. 

'T heſe bark hot-beds are alſo made in pits 
formed in the open ground, diſtin& and de- 
tached from the hot-houſe, which pits are 


1 walled round, having a frame of wood at top,. 


for ſupport of glaſs lights, and are deſigned 
chiefly; 


bed of. common. earth, in March or April, 


BAR 


chiefly for the propagation of tender plants 
from feed, cuttings, ſuckers, &c. without 
incumbering the hot-houſe, or ſtove depart- 
ments, which are often ſo crowded, as not 
to admit of ſuch work; theſe are commonly 
called pits, or bark pits, and are very uſeful 
where there are great collections of tender 
exotics, and ſerve allo as a nurſery for young 
Pine-apple plants, for the annual ſupply of 
the ſtove, or main pinery, See BARK PIT. 

Park hot-beds are alto ſometimes uſed in 
the culture of 'melons, which, on account of 
their regular and durable heat, generally af- 
ford excellent crops: the Dutch practiſe this 
with great ſucceſs. See Cucumis Melo, the 
Melon. 

Theſe kind of hot-beds are alſo uſed with 
great ſucceſs in forcing-frames, for the pro- 
duction of early fruit, ſuch as apricots, 
peaches, grapes, &c. See FORCING-FRAMES. 

Hot beds made of this material, are con- 
ſiderably more regular and durable in heat 
than thoſe of dung, and not, like them, li- 
able to injure plants by fteam ; and as to du- 
ration, they commonly maintain a due tem- 
perature of heat almoſt a year, with the 


aſſiſtance of forking or turning over two ort 


three times, together with the addition, once, 
of about one third part of new tan ; but they 
mult be entirely renewed everyyautumn or 
ſpring, as hereafter direded. 

This article tanner's bark,/of which theſe 
hot-beds are made, is the bark of the oak- 
tree, chopped or ground to pieces for the 
uſe of the tanners, which after being uſed by 
them in their tan-vats, is fit for the gardeners 
purpoſe, wherewith to make hot-beds, for 
which, there being now ſo great a demand 
all over the kingdom, the tanners ſell it at a 
good price, which about London is commonly 
ſeven and ſix pence per cart-load of fixty buſh- 
els, or in proportion. The places about that 
city where the greateſt choice is to be had, 
is principally in the Borough of Southwark, 
where are numerous considerable tan- yards, 
particularly iu the parts called the Grange- road, 
Long- lane, Barnaby- ſtreet, Bermondley, and 
places adjacent. | 

In the choice of the bark or tan, obſerve 
there are different ſorts, ſuch as the large or 
coarſe, the middling, and the ſmall ſort, 
which laſt is the worſt of all ; the large ſort 
is longeſt beſore it heats, and the heat is apt 
to be violent at firſt, though of the longeſt 
duration ; the middle-ſize ſort heats mode- 
rately ſoon, and regular, ſeldom very violent, 


* 
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and is pretty durable; the ſmall fort heats 
the ſooneſt of any, though more weak, and 
ſoon becomes earthy, whereby its fermenting 
E is ſoon exhauſted, and ſhould never 

e uſed alone, where any other can be poſſibly 
procured; this ſort however is now very com- 
mon in the tan- yards, ' for the tanners find a 
conſiderable advantage for their uſe by grind- 
ing the bark ſmall, becauſe it goes the far- 
theſt 

J herefore where there is choice, the mid- 
dle ſize fort is to be preferred, or a mixture 
of this and the large, and but as little of the 
ſmall as poſſible. 

Likewiſe obſerve to procure ſuch that is 
freſh, i. e that has been about a week or 
fortnight, or at moſt not more than three 
weeks or a month out of the tan-pit, reject- 
ing ſuch that have lain ſo long as to have be- 
come black and earthy. 

When the tan is brought home, if it is 
very wet, it is eligible, previous to forming 
it into a bed, to diſpoſe it in ſmall heaps or 
ridges for two or three days, or till it is drained 
of the redundant moiſture, which would 
greatly retard its regular fermentation, 

The time of year to make theſe beds is 
principally in autumn and ſpring. In hot- 
houſes, for pine- apple plants, &c. they are 
commonly made in September or October, 
to have a good heat during winter; but when 
they are required for the purpoſe of raiſing 
tender exotics from ſeed or cuttings, &c. they 
are generally made in ſpring, as alſo for me- 
lons, and foreing- frames. 

The dimenſions of the bed is to be the 
width and length of the pit in which it is 
made, and a yard deep. 

In making the bark-bed, the tan is to be 
thrown into the pit prepared for its reception, 
as before obſerved; and a hand or two be- 
ginning at one end, work the whole up re- 
gularly with the tan-fork to the bottom, car- 
rying the bed to its full width and depth on 
before you; for it is not proper to tread much 
upon the bark when formed into a bed, which 
would render it too compact, and prevent its 
regular fermentation, raiſing the whole three 
or four inches higher than the kirb or top of 
the wall of the pit in which the bed is made, 
to allow for ſettling. 

As ſoon as the bed is made, thruſt two or 
three long ſticks into the bark in different 

arts, to draw up occaſionally to feel their 
ower end, to inform you of the temperature 
of the heat. 


In 
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In a fortnight, or perhaps in a little more 
or 1:{s time, the bed will be arrived at a due 
temperature of heat for the reception of the 
plants, of which you are to judge by the 
above mentioned ſticks, obſerving, if it 1s 
intended for 'pines, or other plants in pots, 
they are to be plunged immediately into the 
bark, there being no occaſion for earth thereon, 
as in dung hot-beds; and when you proceed 
to plunge them, it is eligible to lay a board 
acroſs to ſtand upon, to. prevent treading the 
bark too cloſe ; likewiſe having regard, if the 


heat is apparently violent, to plunge the pots 
only half way, leſs or more, as you ſhall judge 


neceſſary to preſerve the roots of the plants 
from being ſcorched, and when the vehement 
heat ſubſides, plunge them down to their 
rims. 

The bed being thus made, it will ſupport 


its firft heat a quarter of a year at leaſt, when 


if, by the trying ſticks, you find it upon the 
decline, it is to be revived by ſtirring up, or 
turning over the bark, which, if it is the 


this time require any augmentation of freſh tay, 
Previous to the turning, firſt take up all the 
6's then beginning at one end, fork up the 
rk quite to the bottom, breaking the lumps, 
and turn the whole over, and directly plunge 
the pots as before ; this operation will renew 
the heat, and ſupport it in a-proper tempera- 
ture two or three months longer, when the 
ſame work of turning, with the addition of about 
one third part of freſh tan is neceſſary, blending 
the whole together, continuing to repeat the 
ſame operation of turning as often as you 
ſhall find the heat decline; about twice or 
thrice in the courſe of the year is ſufficient, 


It is always neceſſary, in March or April, 
to add about one third, at leaſt, of freſh tan, 


previouſly clearing out all the moſt crumbly 
or earthy old ſtuff at top and next the outſide, 
then throwing in as much new as will fill up 


the pit, fork the whole up neatly, old and 


new together. 
| Every autumn, in September or Oftober, it 


is proper to renew entirely the bed in the hot- 
houſe and bark pits; for after it has been made 


ten or twelve months, the bark will be greatly 


exhauſted both in heat and ſubſtance, ſo as to 


become earthy, which, at the time you intend 
to make the new bed, ſhould be previouſly 
ſcreened, and all that paſſes through the ſcreen 
| to be cleared away; fo adding to the remain- 

ing old, as much new tan as will fill up the 
Pit, then working the whole regularly toge- 
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ther with the fork. See Hor-Hobs R. But 
where the old tan is very carthy, it is proper 
to clear it out entirely, and make the bed 
wholly of new materials. 

Barkx-Pir. In hot-houſes a Bark-pit is 
the cavity, wherein the bark hot-bed is made. 
See BarK-BeD, Hor nous, &c. 

A Bark- Pit is alſo an erection, covered 
with glaſs, formed ſeparately or diſtinct from 
the hot-houſe, but in a manner connected 
with it, as its chief uſe is by way of a nurſery 
far that department, being uſeful for raiſing 
all kind of tender exotics from ſeeds, cuttings, 
ſuckers, &c. and retaining them till a certain 
period, or till arrived at a proper ſtate of 
growth, to be removed to the ſtove, and is 


| particularly uſeful for the young ananas, or 
| pine-apple plants, in rearing and nurſing 


them till of a proper ſize to be placed in the 
ſucceſhon-houſe or fruiting-ſtove. 
Theſe pits are commonly ereCted in a de- 


| fended ſunny ſituation contiguous to the hot- 


| | houſe, and are formed moſt commonly with 
large, or the middle-fize ſort, it will not at 


a wall of brick or ſtone, with flues behind, 


| and with a frame of wood at top for the ſup- 
| port of glaſs. 


The dimenſions are, the length from ten 
to as many feet as convenient, fix or ſeven 
wide, and ſunk not more than eighteen inches 
in the ground in caſe of wet, and the whole 
to be walled round with brick from the bot- 
tom, raiſing it four or five feet in front, and 


| five or fix behind, the ends in proportion, 


with two flues near the upper part of the back 
wall, to make fires occaſionally in winter, to 
warm the air, and a timber plate or kicb, 
framed round the top with croſs- bars three 
feet four inches aſunder, for the ſupport of 
glaſs lights. . 

In this pit a bark-bed is made che whole 
length and width, and about a yard deep in 
tan, Which will be ready for any ſort of ten- 
der plants, ſeeds, and cuttings, and its heat 
is continued. by forking it over, and a ſmall 
addition of new tan, as directed under the 
article BARK-BED. _ 11 8 

But when pits are required principally for 
railing tender plants from ſeed, cuttings, &. 
in ſpring or ſummer, there need not be any 
ok 3,03 A EPI 
BARLERIA. It contains ſeveral hot-houſe 
exotics, herbaceous and ſhrubby plants, riſing 
three or four feet high,. having ſimple, ob- 
long, or oval leaves; monopetalous, funnel- 
ſhaped, blue flowers, with four ſtamina, and 
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They are rare in England, but may be 
raiſed from ſeeds in the ſtove. | | 
 BASELLA, Climbing Night-Shade of 
Malabar. 


This genus retains two climbing, herba- 


ceous, ſucculent, hot-houſe perennials, gar - 


niſhed with ſimple leaves, and monopetalous 
pitcher-ſhaped flowers. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Trigynia. 

Chara#ters.] CALix, none. CoRoLLa, 
a pitcher-ſhaped, fleſhy, permanent petal, 
connivent and fix or ſeven · parted at top. 
STAMINA, five filaments attached to the co- 
rolla, PisSTILLUM, a globular germen, three 
fender ſtyles, with oblong ſtigmas. PERI 
CARPIUM, the permanent corolla aſſumes the 
2 of a flethy berry, incloſing one 
ed. ö | 

The ſpecies are, 

*BASELLA Rubra. 

Red Malabar Night-Shage.) Baſella with 
climbing, ſtrong, ſucculent, deep purple, 
herbaceous ſtalks. and branches, mounting, 
upon any ſupport, eight or ten feet high, 
adorned with heart-ſhaped, ſucculent, purple 
leaves, and foot-ſtalks from the ſides and ends 
of the branches, ſupporting reddiſh flowers. 

*BASELLA Alba. 

bite Small Malabar Nizht- Shade.) Baſella 
with climbing, ſmall, ſucculent, very branchy 
green ſtalks; oblong-oval, waved, flaccid 
leaves; and long foot ſtalks from the ſides of 
the branches, ſupporting white flowers. 

Variety. ] Baſella with ſmall purple ſtalks, 
and variegated leaves. | 

The flowers of both ſpecies appear from 
June till October, and are ſucceeded by 
plenty of ſeeds. | 

The plants are preſerved here- in ſtoves, 
more for ſingularity than beauty. 

They are propagated either by. ſeed in a 
hot-bed in- ſpring, or by cuttings in pots of 
dry light earth, plunged in the bark-bed in 
the ſtove, or any other hot-bed, moving the 

ants afterwards to the ſtove, and allow them 


uppert. | 

BASKETS. For the uſe of gardeners, 
different ſorts of Baſkets are neceflary for ga- 
erg the different products, and other 


As ſor inſtance, that for the purpoſe of ga- 


_ 
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deep, which will commodiouſly hold, ſeparate, 
all the different herbs neceſſary to compoſe a 
ſallad for a family, and which are alſo uſeſul 
for gathering many other ſorts of ſmall herbs. 
The Baſket-makers make vaſt numbers of 
them for the above | uſes, which, about 
London, they ſell from one to two or three 
ſhillings per dozen. 

For the purpoſe of gathering peas, beans, 
cabbage, carrots, and other crops required 
in any conſiderable quantity, -there ſhould be 
ſtrong, deep, oſier Baſkets, of different di- 
menſions, ſomewhat of the form of a water- 
pail, and from about a peck to a buſhel ſize, 
with two ſtrong fide- handles at top. 

Baſkets of the above dimenſions are alſo 


very uſeful to uſe in weeding, both in the 


kitchen and pleaſure ground, 
But in ſome places they make their garden 
Baſkets round, or of a half-globular form, 


with an arched or bow. handle croſs-ways at 


top, and are very uſeful for light work. 

The kitchen-gardeners about London, for 
the purpoſe of carrying their ware to market, 
have ſtrong ofier Baſkets of different ſizes and 
ſhapes, for which they have different terms, 
as boats, junks, maunds, fieves, &c. The 
boats are large flat Baſkets two or three feet 
broad, and eight or ten inches deep, with 
two handles at the rim, uſed chiefly to put 
up ſuch goods that cannot bear hard, or cloſe 
packing, ſuch as lettace, celery, cauli- 
flowers, ſmall ſallad-herbs, &c. alſo many 
ſorts of bunched eſculents, as bunches of 
young carrots, onions, leeks, fans of horſe- 
radiſh, ſticks of parſneps, hands of radiſhes, 
bunches of young coleworts, and ſuch like. 
Junks are from about half a buſhel to a buſhe] 
ſize, flat-bottom, eight or ten inches. deep, 
wideſt at top, where are four ſtrong handles, 
much uſed for packing kidney beans, which, 
with the helpof large cabbage-leaves,they gene- 
rally heap conſiderably more at top than there 
is within the Baſket. Maunds are upright 
narrow Baſkets about two feet deep, wider at 
top. than bottom, having two handles, and 
uſually N round the middle of the ſides, 
and are uſed wherein to pack ſpinach, parſley, 
ſprouts, and other ſmall culinary: herbs, 
Sieves are flat-bottomed, upright · ſided Baſkets, 
about a foot deep, without handles, and from 


thering all ſorts of ſallad herbs for family uſe, 
flat, Mallow, chip or ofier Baſkets, without 
any handle, are the moſt convenient, which 
are in dimenſion, from about ten or twelve, to 
eighteen. inches diameter, and two or three 


about a peck to a buſhel meaſure indimenſions, 
being equally as wide at bottom as the top, and 
are uſed for packing various ſmall plants ;_ 
likewiſe fruit, particularly gooſeberries, cur- 
rants, cherries, plums, &c, which diffe- 
N 2 : rent 
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tent kinds of Baſkets, though moderately 
cheap, ſtand the market-gardeners in an an- 
nual expence of ſrom ten to twenty or thirty 
pounds, or more, according to their extent 
of ground. a | 

Fruit-baſkets for domeſtic uſe, ſhould be 
of different ſorts; that for gathering ſmall 
fruit for table, ſuch as ſtrawberries, raſp- 
berries, mulberries, gooſeberries, currants, 
cherries, &c. there ſhould be ſeveral ſmall, 
round, ſhallow, white Baſkets, of two or 
three different ſizes, holding in meaſure-from 
about a quart to half a gallon, &c. from about 
ſix to ten or twelve inches diameter, and the 
rims not more than two or three deep, wider 
at top than bottom; ſo that every ſort of theſe 
ſmall fruit may be gathered in a ſeparate 
Baſket, and in that manner carried in to be 
put up in the deſert. For the larger kinds of 
fruits, ſuch as apricots, peaches, nectarines, 
plums, figs, pears, &c. it is proper to be 
furniſhed alſo with different-ſized, ſmall, 
ſhallow Baſkets, as above, at leaſt for the 
purpoſe of ſending in the fruit for the deſert, 
each ſort in its ſeparate Baſket, which ſhould 
be previouſly lined at bottom, and round the 
ſides and edges, thinly with vine leaves, the more 
eſfectually to preſerve the beauty of the fruit, 
and ſet it off to the beſt advantage, eſpecially 
if ſome are alſo thinly diſpoſed between the 
larger ſorts, as apricots, peaches, &c. 

Poule baſkers are the moſt convenient for 
ſending quantities of ſtrawberries, raſpber- 
ries, and mulberries, choicer ſorts of early 
cherries, and the moſt delicate forts of finall 
plums, to market, or to any diſtance ; theſe 
are very ſmall, upright, chip Baſkets, holding 
about a quart, being ten or twelve inches deep, 
very narrow at bo'tom, and not more than 
ſour or ave inches wide at top, where there 
is a croſs handle The London gardeners 
uſe vaſt quantities of them, buy them at nine- 
pence or a ſhilling per dozen, which when 
filled with fruit, they pack many together in 
a large Boat-baſket, fo ſend them to market 
on men's heads, or otherwiſe. 


Sieve-baſkets, already mentioned, are the 


moſt uſeful for ſending large quantities of 
gooleberries, Currants, common cherries, 
grapes, p'\ums, and other ſtone fruit, and 
ſoft pears, to market, which ſhould never be 
filled higher than the brim, placing alittle 
fern, or ſhort hay, at top, ſo that, as being 
of an equal width at bottom and top, may, 
af vequiſite, place one upon another, without 


preſſing upon the fruit. The cherry farmers 


in Kent and Hertfordſhire, &c. uſe all theſe 


| water- barrow, 
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ſort of Baſkets for ſending their cherries, and 
other ſoft fruit, to market. 

Baſkets are alſo uſeful for packing many 
ſorts of plants in pets, when intended to be 
ſent in a growing ſtate to any great diſtance, 


for which uſe the Baſkets are prepared in 


width and depth, in proportion to that of the 
pot containing the plant; and it the plant 
bath a full head, the edge of the baſket is 
cloſely ſet round with long ofier, or willow 
rods ; ſo when the plant is placed in the 
baſket, its head is tyed together neatly in 
two or three different parts; then the rods are 
gathered together at top, ſo as to ſurround 
and defend the head of the plant, which, - 
when faſtened, wil! have a pyramidal form, 
and if it is cold weather, and the -plants 
are of the tender kinds, mats ſhould alſo be 
neatly ſewed round the whole. 

Large Baſkets, about three feet deep, and 
two and half diameter, are uſeful in pleaſure- 
grounds, for carrying off the moving of ſhort 
graſs, leaves, &c. placing the baſket on a 
which Baſket will contain 
three times as much as the body of a com- 
mon wheel-barrow ; ſo that the work is done 
with more expedition, and with Jeſs wheeling 
backward and forward upon the graſs and 
walks. „ Ly 

In many places the gardeners make theic 
own Baſkets, particularly in North-Britain, 
where, in time of hard froſts, when nothing 
can be done abroad, the men are occaſionally 


employed in making Baſkets for the enſuing 


year's ſervice, at which fome are very dex» 
trous; but they commonly make them all of 
a half globular form, with a bow handle 
croſs-ways at top, as before deſcribed. 

For the principal materials for making 


| Baſkets, ſee Sari. 


BASONS, or Reſervoirs of Water, for uſe 
and ornament in gardens, 1 
For uſeful purpoſes, Baſons of water in 
gardens are eſſent ally neceſſary for watering | 
plants in ſummer, particularly ſuch that are 
obliged to be planted out in time of drought ; 
alſo for watering beds of young ſeedlings of 
any fort in dry hot weather, plants in hot- 
beds under glaſſes, and all ſorts of plants in 
pots; and that water expoſed to the ſun and 
air in Baſons, &c. is conſiderably more ſalu- 
tary for the growth of all vegetables, than 
raw Aharp water, drawn immediately out of 
wells: but ſometimes there are natural ponds, 
reſeryoirs. or other waters, in the neighbour- 
hood of gardens, ſo conveniently ſituated for 
watering, as to render the expence of making 
Q 2 a Baſon 


BAS | 
a Baſon, merely for that purpoſe, unne- 


_ ceſlary.. 


For ornament, regular Baſons of water 
were in great eſtcem in formal deſigns of gar- 
dens, and were commonly ſituated in large 
opens, or centres, at the termination or meet- 
ing of ſeveral walks; they were often ſo con- 
trived, as to have playing fountains, or jets 


d' eau, as the French term them, in the mid- 


dle, with Neptune and his train, and other 
devices; but the regular figure of a Baſon, 
&c. is now thought too formal to be ad- 
mitted in our preſent deſigns in imitation of 
nature: this, however, is according to the 
fancy of the owner or planner of the deſign, 
ſince the form and dimenſion may be varied 
at pleaſure, The figure was commonly either 
circular, oval, octagonal, or ſquare, which, 
when of moderate dimenſions, were called 
Baſons, but if large, were termed pieces of 
water ; but a Baſon might be formed accord- 
ing to nature, in any well-deſigned irregular 
figure, ſo as to have a deſirable effect. 

One great article in making Baſons, or 
any pieces of water, is to conſider whether a 
proper ſupply of water is to be obtained at 
all times of the year. 

Another thing is the means of making 
them hold water completely at all ſeaſons. - 

This is done the molt effectually by laying 


the bottom and fides of the cavity thereof 


with ſtrong clay, twelve, fifteen, or eighteen 
inches thick, according to the quality of the 
natural ſoil; for the more the ſoil inclines to 
a looſe or ſandy texture, the greater thickneſs 
of clay muſt be allowed; but where the ſoil 
is naturally loamy or clayey, there will be 
little difficulty in making it hold water with 
a moderate thickneſs of additional clay, 

In default of clay for, the above purpoſe, 
chalk is ſometimes uſed in countries where it 
abounds, firſt forming it into a powder, then 


| forming into a ſort of mortar, and with this 


the bottom and fide walls- are formed, beat- 
ing and ramming it hard, obſerving the thick- 
neſs as above. | 
Some alſo, inſtead of clay, work the hot- 
tom and fides a foot thick with maſonry of 


brick or ſmall ſtones laid in terraſs, and 


plaiſter it over with two or three inches thick- 


neſs of cement, which is two thirds of pow- 


dered tile to one of lime, beating it well with 


as little water as poſſible, into a ſtrong mortar, 


and after this is laid on, rub it over with oil 


or bullock's blood, and'it hardens under wa- 
| | I Qſcatce, or that the ſoil is looſe and ſandy, 


ter like tone. | 
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The depth of Baſons, or any ornamental: 
piece of water, need not be more than three 
feet, though ſome are conſiderably deeper; 
but four feet at moſt is depth enough, even 
when intended to have a boat thereon, or to 
keep fiſh in for breeding. The ſides of the 
cavity of the Baſon ſhould be formed with a 
gradual ſlope, from the top of the circumfe- 
rence to the intended depth, and the whole laid 
with clay, to render it water · tight, as before ob 
ſerved, and a few inches of gravel over that, to 
preſerve it, and render the water clear ; and the 
ſurrounding ſurface of ground ſhould be laid 
with graſs from the edge of the water to ſome - 
conſiderable diſtance each way, though in the 
old deſigns, perpendicular walls of maſonry 
laid in terraſs, were often formed round the 
ſides of the cavity, with a ſtone coping at: 
top, correſponding with the general ſurface. 

No high banks, or ſtiff ſlopes, ſhould be 
raiſed as boundaries to a Baſon, or any piece - 
of water intended for ornament, to obſtruct. 
the diſtant proſpect thereof; and if fo that. 
the water will unavoidably lie low, it is pro- 
= to ſlope off the ground gradually from 

me diſtance on every fide to the intended 
ſurface of water, ſo as the ſuperficies of the 
circumference may more apparently correſ- 
pond with the general ſurrounding ſurface; 
for the ſlope to the water, if neceſſary to have. 
any, ſhould be eaſy and natural, that the. 
whole ſurface of water may appear as conſpi- 
cuous as poſſible at ſome diſtance, and the 
whole ſo contrived, that the water may al- 
ways appear nearly as high as the-ſuperficies of 
the margin of the Baſon. 

The ſituation for ornamental Baſons, &c. . 
ſhould be in ſome conſpicuous part, as far as 
may be conliſtent with the means of having - 
it properly ſupplied with water at all ſeaſons, . 
_ eſpecially in ſummer, when it is the moſt: 

deſireable both for uſe and ornament ; and 
where a large work is intended, we ſhould 
alſo contrive it in the moft eligible- part, . 
where as little digging as poſſible is neceſſary 
to form the cavity, _ | 
As to the dimenſions or ſize, that, if de- 
ſigned merely for the uſe of watering plants,, 
from ten to fifteen or twenty feet diameter 
may be ſufficient ; but when required for 
ornament, it may be any fize or form, in 
proportion to the extent and form of the gar- 
den, or according to the ſupply of water that. 
can be eaſily obtained, or the nature of the 
; ſoil for holding the water; for where water is. 


nothing 
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notking very extenſive ſhould be attempted, 


as.the bringing clay from a diſtance to lay a, 

C 
— be the caſe in light ſandy ground, 
would be attended with a conſiderable ex- 
pence; and if, after all, water was not to be 
had in ſufficient quantity to keep the Baſon 
always full, how great would be the diſap- 
pointment ? But where water is copious in 
the neighbourhood, either in an adjacent 


river, brook, or running ſpring; ſo ſituated | 


that a ſufficiency can be readily conveyed at a 
moderate expence to the part of the ground 
required, a Baſon of a more capacious dimen- 
ſon may be undertaken ; and if, with the 
above circumſtance of plenty. of water, there 
is a natural loamy or clayey ſoil of proper 
depth, they are particular advantages, and in 
which caſes, Baſons of conſiderable extent 
are ſometimes eafily formed with very little 


artificial claying, and ſome without any, where 


there is a good natural depth of clay, and a 
large ſupply of water: however, in looſe, 
hollow, ſandy, or any light ground, a good 
coat of clay muſt be allowed all over the bot- 
tom and ſides. | 

In ſetting out the dimenſions of the Baſon, 
obſerve, that where a full coat of clay is ne- 
ceſſary, it muſt be ſtaked out three feet ſix 
inches, at leaſt, wider than its intended width, 
to allow for a fifteen inch wall of clay on each 
ſide, and five or ſix inches of gravel over the 
clay ; it ſhould alfo be twenty inches, or two 
feet deeper than you-defign the depth of wa- 
ter, becauſe the bottom ought to be clayed 
fifteen or eighteen inches thick, and five or 
ſix of gravel. 

Particular care ſhould be obſerved to ſtake 
the ſuperficies of the circumference perfectly 
level, that the water may ſhow fegular diſtance 
every way from the margin. The manner of 
taking the level is as directed under the arti» 
cles LeveELLING-and WATER, kak bs 

In digging out the cavity of the Baſon, be- 
gin towards the middle, and excavate the 
carth to the intended depth, as above, then 
work off the ſides regularly with a moderate 
ſlope from the edge of the circumference to 
the bottom of the Baſon. | | 


When the cavity of the Baſon is formed, tremely uſeſul as ligaments in che culture of 


let it be well rammed and ſmoothed, then the 


clay is to be brought in, which ſhould have 
been previouſly well wrought over and trod; 


ſee CLAY ; and begin laying the bottom in 
the middle, being careful that yo ſtones, 
ſticks, or ſuch materials, be mixed therewith, 


Baſon-fiſteen- or eighteen inches thick, 


ſorts of flowering, plants, and which, if fr 
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to occaſion ſiſſures to let off the water; ſpread 


it regularly, a little at a time, and tread it 
with men's naked feet, caſting water thereon 


frequently, ramming it alſo from time to time 
with wooden rammers, obſerving, if it is looſe 
ground, lay it fifteen or cighteen inches thick, 


and ſee that every part be well kneaded, that 


there be not the leaſt vacancy, for the water 


will eſcape at the ſmalleſt cranny, and occa- 
ſion. great trouble hereafter. 


regularly each way from the bottom to the top 


of the circumference of the Baſon; and as 


foon as the whole is clayed, cover it imme- 


diately with a ſtratum of coarſe gravel ſour 
or five inches thick, which ſecures the clay, 


and renders the water always clear; and when 


thus far finiſhed, let the water in as ſoon 


as poſſible... Then proceed to finiſh the 


ſuperficies, of the circumference, and lay it all 


round with turf from the water-edge to ſome 
conſiderable diſtance every way, as the ſitua- 


tion ſhall admit, obſerving to lay it as far: 
ſide as the water will appa- 


down on E 


rently ſtand, but not ſo as to ſorm any ſlope, 


diſtinct from that of the immediate ſurround- 


ing ſuperficies; ſor if any at all is neceſſary, 


it ſhould be contrived in one regular ſlope, 


which is the more agreeable to character, as 


the ſurſace of water will more apparently 
correſpond with the circumjacent ſurface of 
the ground, and appear the more conſpicuous - 
at a diſtance ; ſo that when the ſurface of the 
water lies unavoidably much lower than the 
general ſurface, the ground on every fide 


ſhould be floped off gradually to ſome conſi- 


derable diſtance, as before hinted, that the 
deſcent to the water may be as eaſy and natu- 
ral as poſſible, ſo as to admit of walking with 
| pleaſure upon any part thereof. 
Sometimes, in regular pieces of water, one 
or more artificial ſwells, in imitation of na- 
ture, are artfully diſpoſed in particular parts 
near the ſide, ſo as to have a characteriſtic 


rance. . 


ap 


During the 
work, if the weather is dry, cover the clay, 
as you lay it, with mats or moiſt litter, to 
prevent its cracking, continuing the claying 


ASS, among .gardeners, is pieces of the 


threads or ſtrings. of garden baſs mats, ex- 


numbers of plants, and the moſt cheap and 


ready bandage for the uſe of gardeners. 


As ſor inſtance, it is the beſt bandage that 
can be uſed-for binding grafts and buds ; alſo - 


[for the tying. up the ſtalks or ſtems of moſt - 


eſh, ' 


il. 
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ill endure a year; likewiſe is very uſeful in 


the kitchen garden for many purpoſes, ſuch 
as tying up the leaves of early cabbages, let- 
tuce, endive, &c. to whiten and promote 
their heading; alſo for bunching up various 
ſorts of pot and medical herbs for winter ſer- 
vice, and for many other uſes. 

The Baſs for all theſe purpoſes ſhould be quite 
- freſh, not taken from ſuch old mats as have 
been occaſionally uſed in the garden; and 
that where there is much tying, it is eligible 


to allot a mat or two entirely for that purpoſe, 
keeping it in the dry, and not drawing the Baſs, - 


as is often practiſed, from the mats that are de- 
ſigned for other uſes, which ſoon ſpoils them. 

When it is wanted for tying, it ſhould be 
drawn out regularly, and cut into equal 
lengths; and to render it more pliable and 
tough, ſhould be dipped in water, then the 
gardener ſhould tuck it in his apron- ſtring, 
where it will be ready for uſe. | 

BASTERIA, All-ſpice. See CaLYCAN- 
THUS. 

BAUHINIA, Mountain Ebony. 

This genus comprehends ſeven or eight 
ſpecies of tender exotic ſhrubs and trees, 


producing pentapetalous flowers in ſpikes, 


having ten ſlamina, and a declinated ſtyle. 
They are rare in England ; the following 
are cultivated in ſome of our ſtoves. 
'BAUHINIA Aculeata. 
Prickly Bauhinia, er Indian Savin.] Bau- 


hinia with a prickly ſtem, riſing fiſteen feet 


high, having irregular. branches, roundiſh 
emarginate leaves, emitting a balſamic odour 
like the ſavin · tree, and ſpikes of yellow flowers. 

*BAUHINIA rA 8 

Tomentoſe Bauhinia.] Bauhinia with a ſmooth 
ſtem and branches, growing fifteen or eigh- 
teen feet high, heart-ſhaped tomentoſe leaves, 
having two ſemi-orbicular lobes, and long 
ſpikes of yellow flowers, | 
They are propagated by ſeeds from abroad, 
aſſiſted by a hot-bed, or the bark-bed in the 
ſtove, where the plants muſt always remain. 

BEDS are ſmall compartments of ground, 
of three or four feet breadth, very neceſſary 
in the culture of many ſorts of plants, 
In kitchen-gardens, it is eligible to-ſow and 


2 out many ſorts of ſmall plants in Beds, 


aving narrow alleys between, for the greater 
convenience, of weeding, watering, gather- 
ing, &c. without trampling on the crops ; 
as, for example, the ground intended for aſ- 
paragus and ſtrawberries ſhould be divided 
anto four feet wide Beds, with eighteen 


n 
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inches, or two feet alleys between; onions * 
are alſo cultivated to the beſt advantage in 


four feet wide Beds, having ten or twelve inch 


alieys; the different ſorts of lettuce and en- 


dive ſhould alſo be ſown and tranſplanted 


into ſeparate Beds; alſo early radiſhes, when 
intended to cover them occaſionally. 


All 


ſorts of eee that are particularly intended 
p. 


ſor tran 
beds or narrow borders, ſo as to admit of 
ſtanding to clean, water, and draw the 
plants, without treading upon them; alſo, 
for the ſame reaſon, all plants neceſſary to be 
pricked out previous to their final tranſplant- 
ing, ſhould alſo be pricked in Beds, ſuch as 


celery, cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, &c. 


aromatic and medical herbs of all ſorts ſhould 


alſo, for the general part, be diſpoſed in Beds 


with twelve or fiftcen inch alleys between, 


particularly mint, thyme, ſavory, matjoram, 


ſage, hyſſop, baum, penny-royal, tanſey, tar- 
ragon, feverfew, rue, &c. which method of 
bedding all the forts of plants above hinted, 
is not only more commodious for doing the 
neceſſary work without prejudicing the plants, 


antation, ſhould always be ſown in 


but alſo has an air of uniformity, which is 


ever to be obſerved in a kitchen garden. 

The proper dimenſions of Beds in this diſ- 
trict, is four feet, or four and a half in width, 
the length at pleaſure, with intervening ſhal- 


low alleys, nine, twelve, or fifteen inches 


wide, ſo that perſon in the alleys may eaſily 
reach half. acroſs the Bed, to do the neceflary 
work to the plants, &c. without trampling 


them, or treading the ground hard. 


In flower-gardens, when deſigned ſeparately 


from the general pleaſure ground, ſhould be 


wholly divided into regular parallel Beds, of 


three or four feet width, with eighteen inch, 


or two feet alleys, eſpecially when intended 


chieſly for the curious ſorts of bulbous rooted 


flowers, ſuch as tulips, hyacinths, &c. alſo 
for ranunculas, anemones, and other choice 
ſorts, that, by being depoſited together in Beds, 


— 


they can be occaſionally covered in winter, 


and the flowers ſcreened from the ſcorching 


ſun in ſummer. Theſe Beds ſhould be neatly. 


edged with box. See Buxus and EDpGiNnGs. 
The Beds of a regular flower-garden m; 

alſo be laid out parterre faſhion in the Chineſ: 

taſte, See PARTERRE., MET; 7 
A flower ſeminary, or nurſery for raifing 


| all forts of flowers from ſeeds, flips, cuttings, 


parting-roots, &c. ſhould alfo be divided into 
three or four feet wide Beds, | 


In 
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In nurſeries for trees, the ground intended | 


for the reception of ſeeds and cuttings of all 
. forts of hardy trees and ſhrubs, ſhould allo be 
_ divided into three or four feet Beds, with 
twelve or fifteen inch alleys between, for the 
reaſons above-mentioned, | 

Beds ſhould not in general be raiſed but 
very little higher than the alleys, unleſs in 
. caſes of too copious moiſture ; but otherwiſe, 
the ſurface of Beds ſhould not be more than 
two or three inches, at moſt, higher than the 
level of the alley; for, when raiſed conſider- 


ably, the alleys aſſume the appearance of 


trenches, aud have a diſagreeable look. 
BELLIS, that beautiful little perennial the 
Daiſy. 

The garden Daiſy, in all its forms and co- 
Jours, are varieties only of one ſpecies, and 
that the common white field Daiſy that adorns 
the meadows. and paſture grounds in moſt 
parts of Europe, is ſuppoſed to be the parent 
of them all. 

Claſs and order, Syngeneſia Polygamia Su- 
er lud. d 

Characters. ] Compound radiated flower. 
Calix, a double ſeries of ſmall equal leaves. 


CoROLLA, numerous ſmall, tubular, her- 


maphrodite florets compoſe the diſc, and flat 
female florets the radius, and a ſingle naked 
ſeed under each floret, See ComrPosiTus 
Flos. — 

But in the full double flowers, the radius, 
or femalc florets, are encreaſed to the very 
centre, and form the doubleneſs. See PLEN us 
Flas. 

The ſpecies is, 

BELLis Perennis Horten ſis. 


Perennial Garden Dai. ] Bellis with a fi- 


brous perennial root, crowned by numerous 
mall, oval, evergreen. leaves, in a large tuſt 
cloſe to the ground; and amongſt them riſe 
many naked ſlower- ſtalks, four or five inches 
high, each ſupporting one flower. | 
Varieties of this are] Common garden Daiſy 
. with. double white flowers—with double red 
flowers —with double white and red ſtriped 
flowers — with variegated flowers double 
ſcarlet flowers - double pyed flowers — double 
quilied or fiſtular flowers double white cock's- 
comb ſnaped flowers double red cock's- 


comb- haped flowers double ſpeckled flo w- 


ers—Proliferous, or Hen and Chickens Daiſy, 
the moſt ſingularly curious of all, it being a 


large double flower, ſending out many ſmall 


ones immediately from its ſides all around, 


each. ſupparted on a ſhort foot - ſtalk, che whole 


1 


— 


— 


— 
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| regularly ſurrounding their common parent, 


appearing very ornamental. 

All theſe varieties flower abundantly in 
April, May, and June, and have an exceed- 
ing pretty effect, when properly diſpoſed in 
the fronts of borders in aſſemblage with pe- 
rennials of ſimilar growth. See PERENNIAL 
PLANTS. | | 

They are extremely hardy, and proſper in 
almoſt any ſituation and foil, 

Wich regard to their diſpoſition, ſome plant 
them to form edgings, but theſe ſoon become 
irregular, in which order of arrangement, 
however, the flowers are the moſt conſpicuous, 
though, for the ſake of diverſity, I ſhould 
alſo adviſe diſpoling many of them in different 
parts of the borders, towards the front, to form 
round patches or tufts a yard or two diſtance, 
planting the different varieties alternately, to 
effect the greater variegation. 

The propagation of all the varieties is by 
dividing or flipping the plants in autumn or 
ſpring, and the ſmalleſt flip having a fibre, 
will readily grow, and in one ſeaſon encreaſe 


to a large tuſt ; if, however, they are intended 


to make as great a ſhow of bloom as poſlible, 
they ſhould not be divided too ſmall, and the- 
flips may be planted at once where they are 
to remain, | 

As theſe plants encreaſe conſiderably into 
bunches, they ſl:ould be tranſplanted and 
ſlipped every year, or at leaſt every ſeeond 
autumn. | 

This 1s alſo neceſfary to preſerve the dou- 


| ble ſtate of the flowers, as, if permitted to 


remain long unremoved and ſlipped, they be- 
come {mall and ſingle like the common fort. 
'The gardeners about London, who raiſe- 
vaſt quantities to ſupply the markets in ſpring, 
always flip. their ſtore plants annually in au- 
tumn, in September or October, and plant 
them together in beds or borders, in rows ſix: 
inches diſtance, planting ſome alſd in warm 


. ſunny. borders, to facilitate an early bloom, 


for they always carry the plants to market when: 
in flower, and the ſooner this is effected in 


- ſpring, the greater price they fetch. 


At each time of flipping, always enereaſe 


from the largeſt and fulleſt doubles ;z and thoſe 


that diſcover any ſigns of degeneracy. to ſin- 
les, caſt. entirely out of the garden. 
BERBERIS, the Barberry-ſhrub, or Pip- 


peridge - buſn. 


This genus comprehends hardy deciduous 


ſhrubs, having ſimple oval leaves, and ſmall. 
hexapetalous flowers, moſtly in ſmall bunches.. - 


Claſs: 


. —ů — 
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Claſs and order, Hexandria Moanogynia. 


Characters. ] CALIx, fix concave coloured 


eaves, alternately ſmaller and larger. Co- 


ROLLA, fix ſmall, oval, concave petals, and 
two coloured nectatiums attached to the baſe 


of cach petal. STAMINA, fix erect, com- 
preſſed, blunt filaments, and two antheræ at- 
tached to their apex. P1STILLUM, a long 
cylindric germen, no ſtyle, but a broad, or- 
bicular, bordered ſtigma. PrRICAR IU, 
a cylindrie, blunt, umbelicated berry, of one 


cell, containing two feeds. 

The ſpecies are, 

"Ber BeRts Vulgaris. . 

Common Barberty.] Barberry with ſhrubby 
-woody ſtems and branches, growing eight or 
ten feet high, armed with thorns by threes ; 


oval ſlightly- ſerrated leaves, placed alternate; 
and yellow flowers, in numerous ſmall long 


cluſters from the ſides of the branches, ſuc- 
ceeded by cluſters of ſmall, bright, red berries, 
in autumn. be 


Varieties of this are] Common Barberry 
with red fruit, having ſtoney ſeeds—with red 
ſtoneleſs fruit—with white fruit—with black 


Cſweetiſh fruit. | = 
The root of all the varieties is yellow; alſo 


the inner bark of the-ftem and branches. 


*BERBERIS Cretica. 
Cretan Bix-leaved Barberry.] Berberis with 
many ſhrubby ſtalks three or four feet high, 


armed with thorns at every joint, ſmall oval 
leaves, and flender foot-ſtalks, each having 
one flower, but no fruit in England. 


The firſt ſpecies, Berberis Vulgaris, is the 
moſt commonly cultivated in the Engliſh gar- 
dens, and the red fruited varieties moſt of all; 


it grows wild in many of our woods and 


hedges, but has been long admitted an inha- 


bitant of gardens, both as an ornamental 
ſhrub, and for the ſake of its red fruit for 
domeſtic uſes, which, growing in numerous 


little cluſters, have a very ornamental appear- 


ance in autumn, and when fully ripe, are a 
curious and very wholſome pickle; for which 


uſe, the ſtoneleſs red ſort is in moſt eſteem; 


the bunches of red fruit are alſo in much re- 
queſt for garniſh to diſhes, and where num- 


bers of the ſhrubs are cultivated, the fruit 


afford a good repaſt for birds. 

aer in May, and the red ſorts ripen 
fruit abundantly in September. 
They are excellent furniture for wilderneſs 
or wood-works, or any of the large ſhrub- 


They 


bery clumps, in aſſemblage with common de- 


| ciduous ſhrubs, and all the culture they re- 
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quire is, toreduce with a kuife any rambling 

ſhocts, See SHRUBBERY., | | 
But to have fruit as large and fine as poſ- 

ſible, ſome plants may be diſpoſed ſingly, 


trained with a ſingle ſtem four feet high, then 


permitted to branch out to form a head, and 
take its natural -growth, only cutting out 
luxartant ſhoots and ramblers. 
Their ꝑropagation may be effected by ſuck- 
ers ariſing annually from the root. 2 
Likewiſe abundantly by layers in the com- 
mon way, any time from October till March, 


| which will be rooted and fit to tranſplant the 


following autumn; cuttings of the young 
ſhoots planted in autumn, will alſo many of 
them ſtrike, 

They may likewiſe be ' raiſed plentifully 
from feed, in a bed of common earth, in au- 
tumn, though the plants will probably not 
appear until the ſecond ſpring. 

BETA, the Beet. 

This genus furnithes ſeveral varieties of 


uſeful culinary herbs, and eſculent roots, of 


the kitchen-garden. 
Claſs'and order, Pentandria Digynia. 
Characters. ] CALIx, a five-leaved perma- 
nent cup.  CoROLLA, none; five ſtamina; 


a germen under the receptacle, and two 


ſtyles, ſucceeded by a unilocular capſule, 
having one ſeed ſurrounded by the calix. 

There are two or three ſpecies, one of 
which grows wild on the ſea ſhores, and is 
ſeldom admitted in gardens, | 

The-garden kinds are, 

BETA Cicla. Fi | 

The Common Culinary Beet] Beta with a ſmall, 
oblong, white root, producing from its crown 
many large, oblong, ſucculent leaves, on broad 
foot-ſtalks; andereCt branching ſeed-ſtems and 
ſtems two or three feet high, garniſhed with 
cloſe-ſitting leaves, and long ſpikes of greeniſh 


flowers, | 
Varieties of this are] Common green-leaved. 


Beet—white-leaved Beet—Chard, or great 
white -Swiſs Beet, having very broad leaves, 


with thick foot ſtalks and ribs. 


Theſe varieties often vaty from one to the 


other, that the ſeed of one frequently pro- | 


ducing ſome of each ſort, though, by care in 


ſaving the ſeed, the difference may be con- 


tinued. 

BRT A Rubr ea. | | 
; The Red Beet.) Beta with a large, red, 
eatable root, crowned by many large, ſuccu- 
lent, dark-purple leaves; and when it 2 
p a | 3 
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ſends up erect ſtalks and branches, terminated 
by long ſpikes of flowers. 

Varieties of this are] Common red Beet 
with a large, longiſh, dark-red root—turnep- 
rooted red Beet—with a red root and green 
Jeaves—with a yellow root. 

The firſt of theſe four varieties is to be 
preferred for general culture. 


Culture of the Common Sort and Parieties. 


The firſt fort, Common Beet, and varieties, 
are choice culinary herbs, whoſe property re- 
ſides in their large ſucculent leaves, which 
are excellent for ſoups, &c. alſo to boil and 
eat like ſpinach; and the Chard Beet is in 


much eſteem alſo, for the ſtalks and ribs of 


its large leaves, which being diveſted of the 
leaſy part and peeled, are great improvers of 
foup, alſo for ſtewing, and to be dreſſed and 
eaten like aſparagus, and the leaves themſelves 
are fine pot- herbs, as above, for all of which 
uſes the ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies may 
be obtained almoſt the year round ; for as 
often as the large outer leaves are gathered, 
the root continues ſending up a freth ſupply 
from the, centre, not only in ſummer, but 
alſo in autumn, winter, and ſpring, in open 
weather. | 
All the varieties of this ſort are propagated 
by ſeed fown annually in March or April, in 
the places where the plants are to remain. 
They ſucceed in any common foil of the 


| kitchen-garden, allowing each ſort a ſeparate 
plat or bed. Let the ground be dug one ſpade 


deep in the uſual way; the ſeed may then 
either be ſown broad-caſt on the ſurface, and 
raked in; or, as it is a large ſeed, ſhallow 
drills may be drawn fix inches diſtance for 
the common green and white varieties, but 
almoſt double that for the Chard Beet, fow- 
ing the ſeeds therein thinly, and rake the 
earth over them about an inch deep, and trim 
the ſurface ſmooth. | 
The plants will come up in about a month; 
when theſe have leaves an inch or two broad, 
they ſhould be hoed to thin them and deſtroy 
weeds, cutting out the common green and 
white ſorts to about ſix inches diſtance ; but 


he Chard Beet ſhould be allowed ten or 


twelve inches room every way, that their 


large ſucculent leaves may have full ſcope to 
ſpread, | | £4 


They will be in perfection for uſe in June 


and July, and continue till next ſpring, ob- 


ſerving, when you gather them, always to 
take the largeſt outſide leaves z the others will 


| 
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come in for uſe in their turn, and an abun— 
dant ſucceſſive ſupply will rife duly in the 
centre from the root. | 

Culture of the Red Sort. 

The ſecond fort, Beta Rubra, is highly 
valued for its large red root, which in che 
common variety oſten grow twelve or fifteen 
inches long, and three or four inches thick, 
or more, upward ; and thoſe that are of the 


largeſt 1 and darkeſt red colour, are. 


the moſt valuable : theſe roots being tender, 
ſweet, and palatable, are boiled, ſliced, and 
eaten cold, &c. are alſo ſliced and ſcraped 
in ſallads, both as an eatable ingredient, and 
by way of garniſh; ſlices of the root are alſo 
in requeſt as garniſh to diſhes, and they are 
alſo uſed as a pickle. 

Theſe roots are in perfection from the end 
of Auguſt until March or April, when they 
will ſhoot, and become ſticky. | 

This ſort is raiſed from ſeed annually in 
March or April, in the place where the plants 
are to remain, being careful to procure that 
of the beſt dark red ſort. 

It ſhould be allowed a light, rich, deep ſoil, 
in an open expoſure. 

The market-gardeners often ſow this ſort 
thinly among their crops of onions, carrots, 
&c. that are to be drawn off while young; 
ſo that when theſe are gone, the Beets com 
mence a full crop. 

I ſhould however adviſe to ſow the princi- 
pal crop ſeparate, which, in the end, will be 
found to be the beſt culture. Let the ground 
be dug one good ſpade deep at leaſt, and well 
broken, and ſow the ſeed directly, which 
may either be ſown broad-caſt on the ſurface, 
ſo tread and rake it in, or, as obſerved of the 
firſt ſort, as the ſeed being large, that in or- 
der to bury it more regularly, it may be ſown 
in drills drawn an inch deep, and ten or 
twelve diſtance ; or you may dot or pffck it 


in, as often praftiſed, with a blunt dibber, 


in lines the above diſtance, making the holes 
an inch deep, and eight or ten aſunder, at 
leaſt, dropping two or three ſeeds in each 
hole, though only one good plant muſt be 
left in each place. In May or June, when 
the plants of either method of ſowing have 
leaves an inch broad, they will require thin- 
ing and cleaning from weeds. Chuſe a dry 
day, and with an hoe cut up all weeds, and 
ſet out the plants ten or twelve inches 
diſtance, leaving no where two or more toge- 
ther, repeating the work occaſionally. to kill 
weeds till the plants cover the ground. 

R Some 
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Some of the roots will be fit to take up for 
uſe about the end of Auguſt, though they will 
not attain perfection until October. 

In November a quantity of roots ſhould be 
taken up, their tops trimmed off not too cloſe, 
and then laid in ſand or dry earth under ſhel- 
ter, to be ready for winter ſervice. 


Of ſaving Seed from bath Species. 


To fave ſeed of all the varieties, either 
mark ſome of the beſt plants in ſpring to be 
left to run up, or may be tranſplanted in 
February or March into a convenient place, 
to have ſhelter from winds ; they will ſhoot 
up ſtalks in May ; in June ſupport them with 
ſtakes, and the ſeed will ripen in September. 

BETONICA, Betony. | 

The plants are herbaceous fibrous-rooted 
perennials, having ſimple leaves, and annual 
ſtalks from one to two feet high, terminated 
by ſpikes of ſmall ringent flowers ; eſteemed, 
ſome as medical plants, and ſome for variety 
in gardens, 

Claſs and order, Didynamia Gymnoſpermia. 

Characters. J CALIX is monophyllous, tu- 
bular, five-parted, and permanent. CoRoLLA 
is ringent, with a cylindric incurved tube, 
the upper-lip roundith and eniire, the lower 
one three-parted, the middle part broad and 
emarginated, STAMINA, two long and two 


ſhort filaments, and roundiſh antheræ. Pis- 


TILLUM, a four-parted germen, awl-ſhaped 
ſtyle, and bifid ſtigma. PerRICARPIUM none, 
four naked ſeeds lodged in the calix. 

The ſpecies are, 

"BEToONICA Officinalis, 

Common Officinal WWaod Betony.] Betonica 
with many oblong indented leaves on long foot- 
ſtalks from the root, and ſquare ſtalks a foot 
and half high, terminated by interrupted 
ſpikes of flowers. ; % 

Varieties.] Common Betony with purple 
flowers with red flowers——-with white 
flowers. 

This ſort and varieties is a wild plant of our 
woods, much valued for its medical proper- 
"= 2 

BE TONIC A Orientalis. | 

Oriental Betony ] Betonica with long, nar- 
row, hairy, indented leaves, on long foot- 
ſtalks from the root, and ſquare leafy ſ 
foot and ha 
entire ſpike of purple flowers. 

- 3BETONICA Danica. 
Large Daniſh Betony.] Betonica with broad, 


heart-ſhaped, radical leaves; large upright 


alks a 
k high, terminated by a large 


1 


— 


| 


| 
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ſtalks, ornamented with ſpear-ſhaped obtuſe 
leaves, and terminated by ſhort thick ſpikes- 
of purple or white flowers. 

All theſe are hardy plants, and will thrive. 
in any ſituation. _ 

They are propagated by ſeed and by part- 
ing the roots. Sow the ſeed in the ſpring, 
and the roots may be parted or tranſplanted. 
either in the ſpring or autumn. 4 

BET U LA, the Birch- tree; comprehend- 


| ing alſo the Alnus, or Alder- tree. 


This genus comprehends ſeveral ſpecies of 
hardy deciduous foreſt- trees, uſeſul for pur- 
poſes in gardening, and as underwood and 
timber - trees for many œconomical uſes, 

Claſs and order, Monoecia Tetrandria. 

The flowers are produced in a cylindrical 
amentum or catkin, with male and female 
flowers on ſeparate catkins, at a diſtance on 
the ſame tree ; the male florets have four ſta- 
mina, and the females two ſtyles, ſucceeded 
by ſingle ſeeds lodged in the ſcales of the 
amentum. | 

The ſpecies are, 

'BETULA Alba. | | 

The White, or Common Engliſh Birch.] Betula. 
with an ereCt trunk covered with a white bark, 
riſing twenty or thirty feet high, dividing into. 
many moderate branches, adorned with ſmall, 
oval, ſerrated leaves, ending in points. 

*BETULA Nigra. | 

Black Virginia Birch. ] Betula with a large 


| upright trunk, and ſpreading ſpotted branches, 


growing fiſty or ſixty feet high, garniſhed 
with larger, rhomboid-oval, doubly-ſerrated, 
pointed lea tes, on long foot ſtal ks. | 

Varieties.) Broad-leaved Virginia Birch 
Poplar-leaved Virginia Birch — Paper-Birch, 

*BETULA Lenta. | 

Canada Birch.) Betula with an upright. 
trunk and ſpreading branches, growing ſixty. 
feet high; large, heart-ſhaped, oblong, pointed, 


ſerrated leaves. 


Varieties. ] Duſky Canada Birch—W hite- 


paper Canada Birch—Poplar-lezaved Canada, 

Birch. 1 ig . 
*BETULA Nana. | | | 
Dwarf Alpine Birch.] Betula with a ſhrub- 

by branching ſtem two or three fcet high, 

garniſhed with round crenated-edged leaves. 
The BBTUTA ALnvs, or Alder-tree, is, 
*BETULA Alnus. 


Aluus, or Alder-tree.] Betula with au upright 
thirty or 


ſtem, having purpliſh bark, riſing 
forty feet in height, dividing into many. 


purpliſh erect- growing branches, adorned. 


with. 
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with large, round, glutinous leaves, af a 
deep green colour. 

"Parieties.] Common round leaved Engliſh 
Alder as above—Long-leaved American Al- 
der White Alder Hoary-leaved Alder 
Dwarf Alder. | 

All theſe ſpecies of Betula are extremely 
hardy, and will proſper upon almoſt any ſoil 


and expoſure, either in Jarge pleaſure-grounds, 


parks, fields, &c. 
For purpoſes in gardening, they, having 
ſtrait ſmooth ſtems, may be introduced for 
ornament and variety in extenſive grounds; 
their foliage will form an agreeable diverſity 
in aſſemblage with other deciduous trees, but 
their flowers poſſeſs little beauty; they have 
a good effect in large wilderneſs and wood- 


works, and in ornamental plantations on the 


boundaries of parks and conſiderable lawns ; 
alſo in internal clumps in parks, and ſome 
planted ſingly as ſtandards in large opens. 
The Betula Alba, or Common Birch, grows 
naturally in great plenty in many parts of. 
Britain, proſpers in any ſoil, wet or dry, 
boggy, ſtony, or ſandy barren land, often 
ſowing itſelf, and comes up abundantly in 
ſuch places where hardly any other tree will 
grow ; and in ſuch ground it may be culti- 
vate to advantage, both as a foreſt-tree ſor 
its timber, and as coppice or underwood, to 
fail every ſeven or eight years for poles, &c. 
The timber of this tree when old is 
eſteemed by the wheel-wrights, and turner's 
value it for many purpoſes; its lopping is 


excellent fuel, and the bruſh-wood make the 


beſt of brooms. See Brooms. 

The bark of theſe trees being of ſuch dur. 
able nature, that the Swedes cover their 
houſes with it. | 

Before the invention of writing-paper, the 
inner fine bark of this tree was often uſed for 
that purpoſe ; hence ſome ſorts arc called 
Paper-Birch. 2 

A wholeſome wine is made of the juice or 
ſap of this tree, procured in March while the 
ſap is in motion, by boring holes in the 
body of large trees, and-putting in ſaucets or 
taps of ſmall elder- pipes, to conduct the li- 
quor into bottles, ſo that from a good many 
trees ſeveral gallons may be daily collected, 
wathout injuring the trees in their growth. 

Coppices are formed of theſe trees in waſte 
barren land, to cut as underwood every lix, 
eight, or ten years, for poles, for hoops, and 
many: uſes in huſbandry ; alſo for the bruſh- 
wood for birch-brooms, for which there is 
1 N 
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a conſtant demand. When ſuch coppices are 
intended, they ſhould be formed of young 
plants, previouſly raiſed in the nurſery ; ſee 
their Propagation; from thence planted out 
at five or ſix feet diſtance, which in ſeven or 
eight years will be ready to cut, and will ſup- 
port a cutting every fixth year for the broom- 
men, and every eighth, tenth, or twclſth 
year, for poles for the hoop-benders and other 
uſes, and for huſbandry implements. 

The two ſpecies of American Birch and 
varicties being equally hardy as the common 
ſort, but more ſwift in growth, and obtain a 
large ſtature, may alſo be introduced in woods 
and other plantations among foreſt trees. 

The Betula Alnus, or Alder- tree, grows ra- 
pidly in marſhy watery places, or meadows 
contiguous to rivers, brooks, and other waters, 
in moſt parts of Britain, and 1s a uſeful tree 
both in its growing ſtate, and its wood as tim- 
ber and for poles for various uſes, which 
growing freely in any moiſt or boggy ſoil, it 
_y be cultivated to good account in any 
waſte, marſhy, or ſwampy grounds, 

In its growing ſtate it is moſt uſeful to ſe- 
cure the banks of rivers, by planting trun- 
cheons pretty cloſe, which will grow and ſend 
up numerous ſuckers quite from the Jower 
roots, which effectually prevents the banks 
from being undermined by the current. 

Theſe trees are alſo uſeful to ſorm hedges, 
to fence and divide bogoy or ſwampy ground. 

The wood of this tree is particularly valu- 
able for works intended to be conſtantly un- 
der water, ſuch as water-pipes, ſtuices, pumps, 
troughs, piles, &c. and the turners apply it 
to various uſes. | | 

Coppices of theſe trees in boggy ground, 
to be cut as coppice or under wood every eight 
or ten years for poles, pay very well; theſe 
coppices may be formed of truncheons, i. e. 
large cuttings of three ſect long, cut from 
growing trees,ſharpening one end, then making 
holes with an iron crow two feet deep and a 
yard aſunder, plant the truncheons two ſcet 
in the ground, they will readily grow and 
ſend up ſeveral ſtems, which in ſeven yea;s 
will be large enough to fell for poles, at which 
time clear. away entirely every other ſtool, 
ſo that the remainder ſtand five or fix feet 
alunder, and they will afford you a ſa!l of 
good poles every eighth or tenth year. 

But when intended to have theſe or any of 
the Birches ſtand ſor timber, they muſt. be 
left fiſteen feet aſunder, 
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The Propagation of all the Species. 
The Birch-trees are propagated either by 
ſeeds or layers; the common ſort afford us 
plenty of ſeeds in autumn, but that of the 
foreign ſorts is imported by the ſeeds-men 
from America, Sow all the forts in beds of 
light earth in autumn or ſpring, covering it 
about half an inch deep, and the plants will 


come up in April or May, keeping them clean | 


ſrom weeds all ſummer; the ſpring following 
67H them out in nurſery-rows two feet and 

alf aſunder, to remain till they are three, 
ſour, or five feet high, then crandolant them 
where they are to remain. 

By layers they may be raiſed plentifully 
from a few proper ſtools, having been pre- 
viouſly headed down to the ground to pro- 
duce lower branches, which when two years 
old will be well furniſhed with many ſide- 
ſhoots, which being ſplaſhed and Jayed in the 
ground, together with all their young twigs, 
every. one of which will grow, and be fit to 
be planted out in the nurſery the following 
autumn, and the ſtools continue to furniſh a 


freſh ſupply of layers annually. 


By this method of laying, all the varieties 
of the foreign kinds are continued, for they 
vary from ſeed. 

The &1der-tree is alſo propagated plentifully 
by ſeed and layers as above; alſo by cuttings of 
nay ſize, planted in any moiſt or ſhady place, 
will put out roots freely, and in two or three 
years will become large plants of three, four, 
or five feet ſtature, when they may be planted 
out for good. 

Large cuttings or truncheons of two or 
three feet long may be planted at once by the 
ſides of rivers, brooks, &c. putting them two 
parts of three in the ground, they will grow, 
and afford a cutting for poles every ſeven or 
eight years. | | | 

BIENNIAL PLANTS ; Plants, as the 
title Biennial imports, that are only of two 
years duration. 

Numerous plants are of this tribe, which 


being raiſed one year from ſeed, generally at- 


te in perfect on either the ſame, or in about 
the period of a twelvemonth, or a little leſs 
or more, and the following ſpring or ſummer 
ſhoor up ſtalks, flower, and. perfect ſeeds, 
ſoon after which they commonly periſh, or 
if any particular ſort ſurvive another year, 
they aſſume a dwindling and ſtraggling 
growth, and gradually die off; ſo that Bien- 
nials are always in their prime tbe firſt or ſe- 
cond ſummer, | 


| 


_ 


— 
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Biennials conſiſt both of eſculents and 


flower-plants. | 

Of the eſculent kinds, the cabbage, ſavoy, 
carrot, parſnep, beet, onion, leek, &c, are 
Biennials. | 

Of the flowery tribe, the Canterbury-bel], 
French honeyſuckle, wall-flower, ſtock-July- 


flower, ſweet-william, China- pink, common 


pink, matted pink, carnation, ſcabious, holly- 
hock, tree-mallow, vervain- mallow, tree- 
primroſe, honeſty or moonwort, &c. are all 
of the Biennial tribe ; all of which being ſown 
in March, April, or May, riſe the ſame year, 
and in ſpring following ſhoot up into ſtalks, 
flower and perfect ſeeds in autumn, after 
which moſt of them dwindle, though ſome- 
times the wall-flowers, ho!lyhocks, carnations, 
pinks, will ſurvive and flower the following 


year, but the plants become ſtraggling, the 


flowers ſmall and badly coloured; it is there- 
fore eligible to raiſe a ſupply annually from 
ſeed, although wall-flowers, carnations, and 
pinks, may be continued by ſlips and Jayers. 

BIGNONIA, 'Trumpet-flower, or Scarlet 
Jaſmine. 

The Bignontas are of the ſhrub and tree 
kind, comprehend many ſpecies, three or- 
four of which are cultivated in our ſhrubberies, 
and confiſt of climbing ſhrubs and an up- 
right tree, garniſhed ſome with winged, others 
with ſimple leaves, and campanulate trumpet- 
ſhaped flowers. | 

| Claſs and order, Didynamia Angioſpermia. 

Chara#ters.) CAL ix is monophyllous, cup- 
ſhaped, and quinquifid. Cokol LA is one 
bell-ſhaped petal, having a long tube, ſwelling 
and five-parted at top, the two upper parts 
reflexed, the under ones ſpread open. STA- 
MINA, two ſhort and two long filaments, and 
oblong reflexed antheræ. PisTILLUM, an 
oblong germen, ſlender ſtyle, and headed. 
ſtigma. PERICARPLUM, a bivalvate pod of 
two cells, containing numerous winged ſeeds 
placed imbricatum. 

The plants are moſtly of American growth; 
thoſe cultivated in our gardens are, 

BIGNONIA- Radicans. | 

' RadicantClimbing Aſb. lea ved Scarlet Bignonia.]- 
Bignonia with climbing ſhrubby ſtalks, radi- 
cant or rooting at the points, mounting upon 


' ſupport, thirty or forty feet high, ornamented 


with pinnated oppoſite leaves of four pair of 


| ſmall ſawed lobes and an odd one, and all the 
' ſhoots and branches terminated by beautiful 


ſcarlet 


Pa- 


cluſters of large trumpet-ſhaped 


BIG 
Variety. ] Radicant leaſt Aſh-leaved Bigno- 


nia with ſmall flowers. 

*B1GNONIA Semper virens. 5 

Evergreen Climbing Virginia Bignonia.] Big- 
nonia with climbing flender ſtalks, twining 
upon, ſupport twenty or thirty feet high; ſimple 
hnceolate-leaves placed oppoſite, and trumpet- 
ſhaped, erect, yellow flowers, from the ſides 
and ends of the ſtalks and branches. 

Variety.) Evergreen climbing four-leaved 
Virginia Bignonia. | 

3B1GNONILA Catalpa. 

Catalpa, or Tree Bignonia.] Bignonia with 
an upright ſtrong woody ſtem and branches, 
riſing twenty feet high, ornamented with large 
heart-ſhaped leaves five or ſix inches long, 
almoſt as broad, placed by threes, and whitiſh 
yellow-ſtriped flowers in panicles towards the 
ends of the branches. 

The flowers of all the ſpecies are mono- 
petalous, tubular, long, and ſomewhat trum- 
pet-ſhaped, (ſee the Characters), appearing 
moſtly in Auguſt, but rarely produce ſeed- 
pods in England. | | 

As to their uſe in gardens, they are all em- 
ployed as plants of ornament. 

The firſt fort and variety, if planted againſt 


high walls, will ſoon cover them, they emit- 


ting roots at all the joints of the ſtalks, which 


ftrike into the joints of buildings, and mount 


to their tops if ever ſo high, where they will 
endure many years, and flower 1 

The ſecond fort and variety being ſome- 
what tender, mult be planted againſt a warm 
wall, and ſheltered from froſt with mats while 

oung. | * 

The Catalba is a very ornamental, hardy, 
deciduous ſhrub, or rather tree, worthy of a 
place in all curious ſhrubberies, as during the 
ſummer ſeaſon, when cloathed with its luxu- 
riant beautiful foliage, no tree makes a more 
noble appearance, which, on account of its 
ſingular beauty, ſhould be placed confpicu- 
ouſly, and ſome ſhould be diſpoſed fingly 
upon ſpacious lawns, or other large opens of 


graſs-ground, and permitted to take their na- 
tual growth. 


Propagation of all the Species. 


The two firlt ſpecies and varieties may be 
propagated by layers; every ſhoot layed will 
readily grow, and will flower in two or three 
years. | 


Cuttings of the ſtrong ſhoots will alſo put 
out roots frecly. | 


They may alſo be raiſed from ſeeds. pro- 


* 
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| 


rous briſtly filaments. 
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cured from America, ſowing them in pots in 
ſpring, and place them in a moderate hot- 
bed, from which the plants muſt be inured 
to the full air in ſummer, ſheltered in winter 
from froſt, and in ſpring plant them out in 
the full ground ; but plants thus raiſed rarely 
flower in leſs than fix or ſeven years, 

The Cata/pa may be propagated by cuttings 
of its young ſhoots, aided by artificial heat, 
planting them in pots in ſpring, which plunge 
either in a common dung hot- bed, or in a 
bark- bed; they will ſtrike in a month or ſix 
weeks, when they muſt be hardened to the 
open air, in which let them ſtand till Octo- 
ber, then moved to a place of occaſional ſhel-- 
ter from froſt, and in ſpring following plant 
them out in the nurſery. 

This plant. is alſo raiſed from ſeed, either 
in a warm border, or in pots, and plunged 
in a moderate hot-bed, which will facilitate 
the germination of the ſeed, which is ſome- 
times apt to remain a year before it begins to- 


ow. 
BIX A, Dying Mitella, Spaniſh Anetta, or 
French NRoucou. 


There is but one ſpecies, an evergreen 
ſhrub of the hot-houſe. 


Claſs and order, Polyandria Monogynia. 


_ © Chara&ersi.) CALIx, a plane, obtuſe, per- 


manent cup. CoRoLLaA, ten large oblong 
petals in a double ſeries. STaMina, nume- 
PisTiILLUM, an oval 
germen, flender ſtyle, and parallely-bifid, 
compreſſed ſtigma. PERICARPLUM, an oval, 
heart-formed, hairy capſule. of two valves and 


one cell. 


The ſpecies is, 

Bix A Orellana. N 

American Bixa.] Bixa with an upright ſtem 
ten feet high, branching out into a regular 
head, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped pointed 
leaves, placed alternate, and reddiſh flowers 
in panicles from the ends of the branches, 
ſucceeded by large, pulpy, red fruit; in great 
requeſt among dyers and painters, 

'This tender American ſhrub is retained 


| here in-ſtoves for variety. 


It is propagated by ſeeds from America, ſown' 
in pots in ſpring, and plunged in a bark-bed, 
and the plants are to be tranſplanted into ſe- 
parate pots, and always retained in the ſtove. 

BLIGHTS. Theſe are infectious diſtem- 
pers, which often attack our fruit-trees in 
ſpring and ſummer, frequently deſtroying the 
leaves, bloſſoms, and fruit, and ſometimes - 
prove deſtructive to the trees themſelves. 
| | Many 
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Many have attempted to account for the 
cauſes of Blights. Some ſuppoſe they pro- 
ceed from ſome particular defect in the oil ; 


others attribute the whole to the air, whilſt 


others are of opinion that it proceeds from 


the particular ſtate of the trees themſelves, 


eſpecially when they aſſume a weakly habit; 

ho diſtemper to eaſterly 
winds bringing vaſt quantities of inſect eggs 
from a diſtance, or that long dry eaſterly winds, 
unaccompanied by rain or night-dews, ſtop 
the perſpiration in tender bloſſoms, and oc- 
caſion them ſoon to wither and decay, and 
by long continuance of the ſame weather the 
leaves and tender ſhoots are alſo affected in 
like manner, and the perſpiring matter thick- 
ens to a glutinous conſiſtence, adhering to 
the ſurface, becomes nutriment to thoſe ſmall 
animalculæ which we often find ſo numerous 
on the leaves and young ſhoots of fruit-trees, 
diſcoverable by the ſhrivelling or curling of 
the leaves, and which, though not generally 
ſuppoſed to be the firſt cauſe of the diſtemper, 
yet they ſpread the miſchief conſiderably, as 
often, from a few twigs, they will over-run 
a whole-tree, and ſpread themſelves to others 
on every fide, to the deſtruction often of a 
whole wall of trees. | 

Againſt this annoyance to our fruit-trees 
there is no guard, nor any certain general 
method of cure aſter the trees are once con- 
ſiderably attacked. 

Various methods however are practiſed to 
ſave wall andeſpalier-trees when the infection 
appears, ſuch as, when the diſtemper is ſlight, 
to pinch off all the worſt leaves, to prevent 
its ſpreading ; alſo to cut off part, or even 
whole ſhoots, when moſt of the leaves on 
them, or the ſhoots themſelves, are infected, 
cutting them off below the diſtempered parts, 
and they will probably ſhoot out again the 
ſame or next year. After theſe operations 
frequently dafh the trees with water in a morn- 
ing or evening, either out of a common wa- 


tering-pot, or a thand-engine, the latter of | 


which is the molt effectual, which by a daily 
repetition for a week, will have a great effect 
in preventing the diſaſter from ſpreading, if 
not totally eradicate it, when not very for- 
midable. 


Some ftrew tobacco duſt over the trees, or 


ſprinkle therh with water in which tobacco- 
ſtalks have been infuſed. | | 

'There is a ſpecies of Blight called a fire- 
blaſt, the moſt certain and ſudden deſtruction 


to fruit-trees of any, as in a few hours it not. 
only deſtroys the leaves and fruit, but fre- 
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quently the branches, and ſometimes whole 
trees, and for which there is not the leaſt re- 
medy, 

A ſort of peſtilence ſometimes attacks wall- 
fruit trees, which cauſes the leaves and ſhoots 
to become black and clammy, generally ter- 
minating in the deſtruction of the tree, and 
will run through the whole walling, if not 
ſtopped by removing the diſtempered plant, 
and waſhing that part of the wall with lime 
or ſtrong brine. 

BLII UM, Blite, or Strawberry-ſpinach. 

The plants are herbaceous annuals of the 
ornamental kind, riſing with ſtems two or 
three ſeet high, garniſhed with ſpinach-ſhaped 
leaves, and cluſters of ſtrawberry-like fruit; 
hence the name Strawberry-ſpinach. 

Claſs and order, Monandria Digynia. 

Characters. ] Callx is tripartite, ſpreading, 
and permanent. CoROLLA none STAMI- 


NA, one ſmall briſtly filament, and double 
antheræ. PisTILLUM, an oval, pointed ger- 


men, two ſtyles, and ſimple ſtigma. PERI- 
CARPIUM, a ſmall, oval, compreſſed capſule, 
having one globular compreſſed ſeed the ſize 
of the ſeed - veſſel. | 

The ſpecies are, 

'BLiTUM Capitatum. | 
Capitated Stratuberry- Spinach. J Blitum with 
upright herbaceous ſtalks two feet and half 
high, garniſhed with triangular ſpinach-ſhaped 
leaves, and flowers in cluſtered heads at the 
Joints and crown of the ſtalks, ſucceeded by 

red ſtrawberry-like fruit. 

Variety.) Capitated White Strawberry- 
Spinach. 

*BLITUM Tartaricum. 

Tartarian Strawberry-Spinach ] Blitum with 
herbaceous ſtalks, riſing a yard high; trian- 
gular, acutely-indented, ſpinach-ſhaped leaves ; 
and fingle heads of flowers, growing only 
from the ſides of the ſtalks, ſucceeded by ſmall, 
red, ſtrawberry-like fruit, 

*BLITUM Virgatum. 

2 Virgate Strawberry- Spinach.) Blitum 
with a flender flalk about a foot high ; trian- 
gular, ſpinach-ſhaped, indented leaves; and 
heads of flowers growing ſparſedly all along 
the ſides of the ſtalk, ſucceeded by ſmall, 
reddiſh, ſtrawberry-fruit. | 

Varieties. Dwarf Striped · leaved Straw berry- 
Spinach— Dwarf White Strawberry-Spinach. 

All theſe ſpecies and varieties are hardy 
annuals, and riſe in ſpring firſt with a few 
leaves, ſhooting up ſtalks in May or June, 
flower and ripen fruit in July, Auguſt, and 
September, and ſoon aſter periſh, 

They 
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merit culture as plants of ornament, | 


for the ſingular variety of their fruit, being 
the ſize of common wood ſtrawberries, and 
numerous on the ſtalks, make a fine appear- 
ance in July and Auguſt, but are not eatable. 
They ſucceed in the, common borders, and 
| ſome planted in pots to adorn court- yards, in 
aſſemblage with other potted plants, have a 
pretty effect. MP2 
Their propagation is by ſeed annually in 
March or April, fown either in patches in the 
borders where they are to remain, or together 
in a bed of common earth, to be afterwards 
tranſplanted into the places where they are to 
flower,. covering the ſeed about half an inch 
deep, and the plants will appear in a month, 
obſerving, if they are ſown in patches, to 
leave only three in a patch, at five or fix 
inches diſtance, and if ſown in a bed for 
tranſplanting, they mult be planted out before 
they begin to ſhoot up their ſtems, diſpoſing 
them as above in different parts of the. bor- 
ders ; and if any are to be potted, plant one 


in each pot, giving the whole occaſional wa- 


terings. 

When their ſtems. are advanced, ſupport 
each with a ſtick, otherwiſe the weight of the 
berries will bear them down to the ground. 
- BOCCONIA, Greater Tree Celandine. 

There is but one ſpecies, a ſhrubby exotic 
of the ſtove, eſteemed for the beauty of its 
large foliage. 

Claſs and order, Dadecandria Monogynia. 

Charafters.) Calix, two oval concave 
leaves. CoRoLLA, no petals. STAMINA, 
twelve ſhort filaments, and long antherz. 
Pi$TILLUM, a large, roundiſh, contracted 

ermen, ſemi-bifid ſtyle, and ſingle ſtigma, 
ERICARPIUM, an oval compreſſed fruit of 
one cell, full of pulp, and one ſeed, 

The ſpecies is, 

Bocconla Fruteſcens. 

Shrubby Bocconia, from Famaica.] Bocconia 
with au upright, ſtrait, robuſt, branching 
ſtem, growing ten or twelve feet high, co- 
vered with a white bark; large, deepſy- ſinu- 
ated, glaucous leaves, ten or twelve inches 
long, half as broad, placed alternate; and 
flowers in looſe ſpikes from the ends of the 
branches. : 

The whole plant abounds with a yellow 
acrid juice. | | 


This plant is propagated by. ſeeds from 


America, ſowing them in ſpring in pots of 
light earth, and plunge them in a bark hot- 
bed; and when the plants come up, prick 


— 


„ 
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them into ſeparate pots, which muſt always 


be kept in the ſtove. 

BOMBAX, the Silk-Cotton- tree; ſo call- 
ed from the fine filky down contained in the 
ſeed veſſel, | 

There are three ſpecies, trees of extraordi- 
nary magnitude and lofty ſtature, natives of 
America, Aſia, and Africa, where, modern 
writers affirm, they are ſo large, that ſixteen 
men cannot fathom them, and ſo tall, that an 


arrow cannot reach their top, with heads ſo 
widely diffuſed (ſays Boſman in his Deſcription 
of Guinea) that 20,000 men, cloſely armed, 


might eaſily ſtand under the branches. 

They are retained in this country in hot- 
houſes, as plants of ſingularity, and for the 
variety of their ſingular foliage ; but there 


are little hopes' of their ever flowering in 


England. 

Claſs and order, Monadelphia Polyanaria. 

Chara&ters.] CALIx is monophyllous, cam- 
panulate, quinquifid, and permanent. Co- 
ROLLA is divided into five oval concave ſeg - 
ments. STAMINA, many filaments united 
below, and incurved antherx. P1sTILLUM, 
a round germen, ſlender multiparted ſtyle, 


and round ſtigmas. PERRRICARHIUM, a large, 


oblong, turbinated, ligneous, quinquivalvu- 


lar capſule of five cells, full of a cottony down, 


incloſing many round ſeeds. 
The ſpecies are, 
Bou Ax Ceiba. 


Ceiba, or Tborny Bombax.] Bombax with an 


upright ſtrait trunk, cloſely armed with ſhort 
ſtrong ſpines, branches coming out near the 
top, adorned with leaves compoſed of five 
long ſpear-ſhaped lobes, connected at their 


baſe, and polyandrous flowers at the ends of 
the branches, ſucceeded by oval fruit larger 
than a ſwan's egg, filled with ſeeds and cot- 


ton. 
*BomBaAx Pentandrum. 


Hentanudrous Smooth Bomba. ] Bombax with 


an upright, ſtrait, unarmed trunk, branching 
at top, garniſhed with leaves compoſed of 
nine long ſpear-ſhaped lobes, united at their 
baſe, and pentandrous. flowers from the end 


of the. branches, ſucceeded by large oval fruit: 


full of ſeeds and cotton. 

*BomBax Heptaphyllum. 

Heptaphyllous Smooth Bombax. ] Bombax with 
an upright, ſtrait, unarmed trunk, branchin 


near the top; heptaphyllous, or ſeven-· lobed 


leaves, united at the baſe; and polyandrous 
flowers, ſucceeded by large oval fruit, con- 
taining ſeeds and cotton. 


Theſe: 
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Theſe trees being natives of both Indies, 
and other warm parts of the world, in this 
country muſt always reſide in a hot-houſe. 

'They are raiſed from ſeeds procured in the 
capſules from the Weſt Indies Sow the ſeeds 
in ſpring in pots of light earth, and plange 
them in a ſubſtantial hot- bed of dung or tan, 
where the plants will appear in three or four 
weeks, which are to be pricked into ſeparate 
{mall pots, plunging them in the bark-bed, 
giving ſhade and water, and let them be con- 
{tantly kept in the ſtove, ſhifting them ocra- 
ſionally into larger pots and freſh earth, wa- 
tering them plentifully in ſummer, but mo- 
derately in winter. 

_. BONTIA, Wild Olive of Barbadoes. 

This genus comprizes one woody pyramidal 
evergreen of the ftove, of ornamental ap- 
pearance. | 

Claſs and order, Did;namia Angioſpermia. 

Characters. ] CALrx, a ſmall quinquifid per- 
manent cup. CoRoLLA, one ringent petal, 
with a long tube gaping above, the upper lip 
erect and emarginated, the under one trifid 
and revolute. STAMINA, four filaments, two 
longer than the others, and fimple antheræ. 
PisTILLUM, an oval germen, {imple ſtyle, 
and bifid ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a large 
oval berry, including an oval nut. 

I be ſpecies is, 

BoN TIA Daphnoides ] Bontia with a woody 
ſtem and branches, riſing ten feet high; ob- 
long, narrow, ſmooth, thickiſh leaves, cre- 
nated at the edges; and flowers from the 
ſides of the branches, ſucceeded by large oval 
fruit, that ſometimes ripen in England. 

This plant is propagated eaſily by ſeeds in 


a hot-bed ; alſo by cuttings, with the ſame 
aſſiſtance, and the plants muſt always remain 


in pots, and reſide in the hot-houſe. 
BORAGO, Borage. | 
Of this genus are two hardy herbaceous 
plants, cultivated in our gardens, an annual 
and a perennial, riſing with ſtalks two feet 
high, ſimple leaves, and monopetalous flowers. 
Claſs and-order, Pentandria Monogynia. 
Characters. ] CALIX is five-parted at top, 


and permanent. CoROLLA, a ſingle rotated 


petal, with a ſhort tube, ſpreading and five- 
arted above. STAMINA, five connivent fi- 


laments, and oblong connivent antherz. 
PisTILLUM, four germina, ſlender ſtyle, and 
ſingle ſtigma. PERICARTIUM none, the 
calix becomes ſwollen, and contains four 
roundiſh ſeeds, | 


{| which are carried round the walls of a 
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The ſpecies are, 

Ho AGO ()fficrnal's. 

Common Annual Bor age.] Borago with annual 
roots, large, oblong, rough leaves, ſpreading on 
the ground; rough branching flower-ſtalks two 
ſeet high, garniſhed with leaves placed alter- 
nate, and flowers from the {:dzs and top of the 
ſtalk and branches | | 

Varieties. 1] Common Borage with blue 
flowers—with red flowers—with white flowers 
— with variegated leaves. 

*BoRAGo Orientalis, 

Oriental, or Cenſtantinople Perennial Borage.] 
Borago with fleſhy ſpreading perennial roots, 
ſending up large heart-ſhaped leaves, and 
ſtalks two feet high, dividing upward into 
footſtalks, terminated by panicles of pale blue 
flowers. | 

The Borago Officinalis is the Common An- 
nual Borage, an excel:ent pot-herb, and the 
young leaves and flowers are by many eſteemed 
to eat as a ſallad and for cool tankards, and 
the flowers alſo for medicine, 

The plants riſe in ſpring, ſhoot up flower- 
ſtalks in May, June, and July, and continue 
flowering till autumn, when they perfect 


ſeeds, and then die. 


They are propagated by ſeeds any time in 
ſpring, ſummer, or autumn, in any common 
ſoil, in the place where the plants are to re- 
main, obſerving, when a conſtant ſucceſſion 
of the plants are required, it is proper to make 
three different ſowings from ſpring till autumn. 
Sow the ſeed broad-caft, and rake it in, and 
when the plants have leaves an inch broad, 
clean and thin them by hoe to fix or eight 
inches diſtance. 

If this plant is permitted to ſtand to ripen 


and ſcatter its ſeeds, there will be a ſupply 


of plants at almoſt all ſeaſons of the year, 
which will continue riſing every time of ſtir- 
ring the ground. 
he Oriental Borage is a perennial, and 

chiefly eſteemed as a flowering plant ; it will 
proſper in any dry ſoil, and its propagation is 
either by ſeed; or dividing the roots in au- 
tumn. | 

BORDERS. In gardening, Borders are 
uſeful narrow compartments of ground, which 
divide and encompaſs the different- principal 
diviſions of a garden, and bound the walks. 

Borders may be conſidered of two kinds, 
the uſeful and ornamental. 

For uſeful purpoſes, one ſort are thoſe 
kitchen- 


garden, 
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garden, and are moſt uſeful, whereon to plant 
various forts of dwarf fruit-trees, ſuch as 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, &c. to be 
trained to the wall to form wall-trees; and 
ſuch of thoſe borders that are of a ſouth aſ- 
pect, are likewiſe extremely ufeful, whereon 
to raiſe various early eſculent herbs, roots, 
and legumes ; and thoſe of the other aſpects 
are proper for the raiſing and pricking out 
many ſorts of plants in ſummer, that require 
ſome degree of ſhade at particular periods of 
rowth. | 

Theſe borders ſhould be a yard at leaſt 
wide, but if fix or eight feet, the greater ad- 
vantage it will be to the trees, &c. 

Another ſort of uſeful Borders are thoſe 
which divide and furround the principal di- 
viſion of the kitchen-garden, and immedi— 
ately verge the main walks, which are uſeſul, 
whereon to plant ranges of dwarf apple, 
pear, plum, medlar, and cherry-trees, &c. 
to form an eſpalier (ſee ES YALIER); for which 
purpoſe the borders ſhould be five feet broad, 
and the line of trees placed four feet ſrom the 
outer edge thereof, ſo that there will be a four 
feet Border without, and a foot wide one 
within the eſpalier, both of which will be 
uſeful in the culture of many ſmall eſculent 
plants. es 

Borders in pleaſure-grounds are to be con- 
ſidered as of the ornamental kind. 

In this diſtrict formerly Borders were very 
predominant ; almoſt every walk was bounded 
on each ſide by a Border, embelliſhed with 
various ornamental plants: this taſte however 
is now almoſt ſupplanted ; hut a grand walk, 
ornamented on each fide with a ſpacious bor- 
der full of curious flowering plants, makes a 
noble appearance. 

Likewiſe Borders for flowers, carried round 
the boundary of lawns near the habitation, 
have alſo an agreeable effect. 


In the ancient taſte of parterre-works Bor- 


ders greatly prevailed, the parterres being 
principally formed of numerous narrow Bor- 
ders, with intervening alleys of the fineſt 


turf, gravel, ſhells, or ſand, the parterre be- 


ing firſt bounded by regular borders, and 
within which were carried on the various 
geometrical works in many curious devices, 
but which is now baniſhed our gardens, like 
all other works of regularity : for the ſake 
of variety, ſome works of this nature might 
{till be admitted, particularly in the Chineſe 
tafle. See PART ERRESG. if 
Borders for particular curious flowers, ſuch 


| 
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as the curious ſorts of hyaciaths, tulips, ta- 
nunculas, anemones, carnations, &c. may be 
made either along the ſides of walks, or de- 
tached. 

The proper breadth of Flower-borders is, 
that, if intended chiefly for ſmall plants, or 
for the different ſorts of bulbous-rooted flow- 
ers, they ſhould be four feet wide; but it 
deſigned for all ſorts promiſcuouſly, they ought 
to be ſix or eight feet in breadth. 

Borders that immediately verge gravel or 
ſand-walks, ſhould be planted with edgings 
of dwarf evergreen plants; ſeveral ſorts are 
uſed, ſuch as box, thrift, pinks, &c. but the 
former 1s the neateſt and moſt durable edging 
yet known. See Buxus. 

The Borders ſhould always be raifed two 
or three inches above the common level, and 
finiſhed off with a gentle ſwell or rounding. 

BOSEA, Yerva- ; "3 or Shrubby Golden- 
rod, 

This genus furniſhes but one ſpecies, an 
exotic ſhrub. of the green-houſe. 

| Claſs and order, Prntandria Digynia. 

Chara#ers.] CALIX is five roundiſh con- 
cave leaves. CoROLLA, no petals. STAMINA, 
five filaments and ſimple antheræ. Pi1sTIL- 
LUM, an oval oblong germen, no ſtyle, but 
two ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, a globular 
berry, — one ſeed. 

T he ſpecies is, 

Bos EA Yerva- Mora. | 

Yerva-Mhra, or Golden-red-tree.)] Boſea with 
a ſtrong woody ſtem, dividing irregularly into 
branches, grows eight or ten feet high, gar- 
niſhed with long leaves, whitiſh underneath, 
with purple veins, and purple flowers in cluſ- 
ters from the ends of the branches. 

It is an exotic from the Canary iſlands, and 
is retained here, to add to the collection of 
the green- houſe. | 

Its propagation is by cuttings planted in 
pots in ſpring ; and, if plunged in a hot-bed, 
will more quickly emit roots, though they 
often effect it without that aid. _ | 

BOSQUETS are clumps, or detacked com- 
partments of ornamental trees, ſhrubs, and 
plants, diſpoſed either in a regular or irregu- 
lar form; to embelliſh gardens, parks, &c. 

Theſe compartments have a very orna- 
mental effect in gardens, and are compoſed 
of a great varicty of deciduous and evergreen 
trees, and herbaceous perennials of tall growth. 
Their dimenſions ſhould be proportioned to 
the extent of the ground, even from ten to a 
wn feet, or more, in width, though Hy . 
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ſize and form ſhould be varied in different 
expoſures; and as to figure, ſome may be 
planned in different regular forms, others in 
ſeveral different irregular figures, to effeCt the 
greater diverſity ; but in ancient deſigns, they 
were generally all diſpoſed in regular ſquares, 
angles, circles, octagons, &c. and commonly 
each ſeparate Boſquet was bounded by regular 
hedges, kept low, and in exact order, by an 
annual ſhearing, having grand entrances 
formed into porticos, and other architectural 
devices; and within the hedges of the large 
compartments, walks of graſs, gravel, or 
ſand, were often carried round, and between 
the trees ; but I ſhould not adviſe any gene- 
ral work of ſurrounding theſe compartments 
with hedges, for the trees and other plants 
will appear to greater advantage in open rural 
clumps, although, for the ſake of variety, a 
regular Boſquet, ſurrounded as above, might 
be here and there admitted in ſpacious gar- 
dens; but the hedges ſhould not be permitted 
to be more than four feet high, and may be 
either of evergreen, or deciduous plants: of 
evergreens, ſuch as yews, holly, lauruſtinus, 
laurel, alaternus, phillyrea, evergreen- oak, 
tree-box, bay; and of deciduous kinds, horn- 
beam, beech, elm, lime, alde: ;. all of which 
ſhould be neatly ſheared annually, and kept 
ſo low that the trees and plants within may 
be' eaſily ſzen from the outer walks, lawns, 
&c. See HEDGEs. 

The diſpoſition of theſe compartments, 
both of the regular and irregular deſigns, 
ſhould be ſo varied as to produce the greateſt 
diverſity ; ſome placed towards the boundaries 
of grand lawns and ſpacious opens, others in 
ſorming ſhrubberies, wilderneſs-works, &c, 
and ſome natural clumps may be ſtationed on 
the boundaries of rural avenues ; alſo diſtri- 
buted in different parts of parks. 

In planting and embelliſhing theſe com- 
partments, great variety of ſhrubs and trees 
ſhould be employed, both evergreen and de- 
ciduous, of different magnitudes, ſhades, and 
times of flowering, and particular care is ne- 
ceſſary to diſpoſe the trees and ſhrubs accord- 
ing to their ſeveral growths and ſtatures, ſo 
as they riſe gradually one above another from 
the ſides to the middle, and at ſuch propor- 
tionable diſtances, that there may be full ſcope 
for the rufal diffuſion of branches, ſo as each 
fort may diſplay its ſpreading head according 
to its natural growth. 

It is moſt adviſeable to plant the deciduous 
plants and evergreens in ſeparate clumps,though 
a ſew dwarf evergreens may be diſtributed in 
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the fronts of the deciduous compartments; and 
in the clumps of both ſorts may be planted' 
alſo, towards the fides, various kinds of tall 
perennials, and near the edges low plants of 
primroſes, polyanthus, violets, daffodils, &c. 

All the culture neceflary to the various 
plants in theſe compartments, is to cut out 
any dead wood, and retrench or ſhorten very 
irregular branches, aut to preſerve them with- 
in moderate bounds, and each ſort diſtinQ.; 
and the ground between the plants to be an- 
nually dug, eſpecially in ſmall Boſquets, and 
hoed two or three times in ſummer to deſtroy 
weeds. . | 

BOWLING- GREEN, a ſpacious level 
graſs-plat in pleaſure- grounds, deſigned both 
for ornament, and the recreation of bowling 
in ſummer. 

This compartment 1s generally planned 
near the habitation, contiguous to the back 
or ſide - fronts, ſometimes ſerving alſo by way 
of a lawn to that part; or it may be ſtationed 
at the termination of a grand walk or avenue 
of moderate extent, ſor it ſhould not be far 
from the houſe; or it might be contrived 
amidſt any 2 detached plantation, 
or wilderneſs-work, ſerving alſo by way of a 
grand opening to ſuch places, and ſhould at any 
rate have the advantage of the ſhade of tall 
trees, ſo ſtationed on the boundary as to af- 
ford ſhade, which, at leaſt, ſhould be pretty 
conſiderable in an afternoon, as that Ke 
the time of day company uſually walk out to 
the diverſion of bowling. | 

As to the dimenſions, that where there is 
ſcope of ground, ſhould not be. leſs than au 
acre ; and as to figure, the moſt common is 
that of an exact ſquare; but ſome are alſo 
oblong, others are circular, though, to ſuit. 


the general plan or figure of the ground, it 


may be contrived either of a regular form, or 
any well-calculated ircegular deſign, when 
conſiſtent with the other works of the gar- 
den ; and its boundaries may be a ſpacious. 


border, either ſtrait or ſerpentine, embelliſhed 


with the choiceſt ſhrubs and flowers, although, 
in the ancient regular works, the boundary. 
was very commonly a regular graſs-flope of 


two or three feet perpendicular height, ſome- 


times forming a ſort of terrals round, with a 

gravel-walk at top, | | 
The plane or ſurface. of, the Green ſhould. 

be of a horizontal level, and as high at leaſt 


as the general level of the adjoining ground, 
ſo as to 
Water. 


preſerve it always free from ſtanding 


It. 
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it Mold be levelled in an exact manner, | 


and layed with the fineſt graſs-turf that can 
be procured from a cloſe- paſtured common or 
downs. See TurRF, | 

The dimenſions ſhould be fet out with 
ſakes placed round the extremity fifteen feet 
aſunder, then take the determined level by 
five ſtakes, that is, one in the middle levelled 
to the determined height, and according to 
this, level in four more, one on each ſide of 
the ground, as directed under the article LE- 
VELLING, ſo that there will be five ſtakes in 
two lines ſet in a true level; then place ſtakes in 
rows croſs- ways at fifteen feet diſtance, to form 
the ground into pannels, for the greater conve- 


nience of levelling it totruth, obſerving to level 


in theſe according to the above five ſtakes ; 
and when this is done, proceed by line and 
ſpade to form the ground, by making up lines 
firmly from ſtake to ſtake according to the 
mark of level, and ſo make up and rake the 
pannels according to the lines, working every 
part equally firm, that it may not hereafter 
fink into hollows ; and if the ſurface has two 
or three inches depth of light, ſandy, or any 
poor dry earth, it will render the grats finer, 
The turf for laying the Green is to be cut 
in the uſual way a foot wide, a yard long, 


and an inch thick, which muſt be laid with 


the greateſt exactneſs, well-beating and roll- 


ing it repeatedly, as directed under the ar- 


ticle GRASS. | 
To keep the Green in perfect order, it 
muſt be conſtantly poled and rolled once or 
twice a week, or of 
neceſſary ; for as often as worm-caſts appear 
it mult be poled, to ſcatter them about, then 
directly rolled with a wooden roller, to which 
the ſcattered worm-caſts readily adhere, where- 
by the ſurface is rendered clean; it muſt alſo 
be frequently rolled with a heavy roller, to 
preſerve a firm and even ſurface ; mowing 


mult alſo be duly performed in the proper 


ſeaſon once a week at leaſt, but if much 
played upon, it will require mowing two or 
three times a week at ſome particular times, 
eſpecially where the graſs abounds with com- 
mon wild daiſies. | 
All weeds that appear ſhould be carefully 
picked out, otherwiſe they will encreaſe, and 
greatly deface the graſs. | 
BRACTEA, a Floral Leaf, the botanic term 
for ſuch leaves that are attendant on the flow- 
er, coming out with it on the ſame ſtalk, 
differing in ſize, ſhape, and colour, from the 


other leaves of the plant, and are often ſituated 


ener, as you ſhall ſee it 
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fo near the flower as to be ſometimes miſtaken 
ſor the calix. | 

BRACTEA is alſo one of the ſeven fulcra, 
or Props of plants. See FULCR a, 


RASSICA, the Cabbage, Cauliflower, 


Broccoli, &c. a 


This genus is very comprehenſive in uſeſul 
eſculents of the kitchen- garden; it includes 
not only the numerous tribe of cabbages, ſa- 


voys, borecole, and coleworts, but alſo the 


cauliflower, and all the varieties of broccoli. 
and, according to Linnæus, alſo the turnep; 
but to render every thing as intelligible as 
poſſible for practice in their cultivation, we 
{hall treat of each article in a ſeparate divi- 
ſion, under the generic head Braſſica. 

Claſs and order, Tetradynamia Siliquoſa, _ 

Characters. ] CAaL1x, four ſpear-ſhaped, con- 
cave, deciduous leaves. COROLLA, four oval 
plane petals placed croſs- ways. STAMINA, 
four long, and two ſhort filaments, and erect 
pointed antheræ. PISTILLUM, a taper ger- 
men, ſhort ſtyle, and headed ſtigma. Prr1-' 
CARPIUM, a long depreſſed pod of two cells, 
filled with round ſeeds. | 

Modern botaniſts contend, that there is only 
one real ſpecies .of cabbage, and that the 
original ſpecies is the wild perennial ſea- 
cabbage, and the parent of all the different 
cultivated varieties of cabbage, ſavoys, bore- 
cole, coleworts, turnep-cabbage, cauliflower, 
and broccoli. Whatever the Re former ſorts 


may be, the cauliflower is apparently a diſtinct 


ſpecies of the ſame genus, and the broccoli 


is moſt probably a variety of the cauliflower. 


The original ſpecies, according to modern 
botaniſts, is, 
BRASSICA Sylveſtris. 
Mild Perennial Sea-Cabbage.)] Braſſica with 
a perennial - root and ſtalk, the ſtalk dividing 
into many perennial branches, garniſhed with 
cut leaves, placed alternate, and a cluſter 
of leaves, terminating all the ſhoots and 
branches, 5 5 | | 
It grows wild on Dover-Cliffs and other 
ſea- coaſts, and if required in gardens ſor gu- 
rioſity, it may be raiſed from ſced like other 
cabbages. | | 
From this wild cabbage, ſay modern bota- 
niſts, were obtained all the following culti- 
vated varieties of our gardens. VIS 
BRASSICA Capitata, Common Heading 
Cabbage, including a large train of varicties. 
*BRASSICA Capitata Sunbada, Savoy Cab- 
bage, or Savoy, including varieties, | 
_ *BRAsSICA Fimbriata, Fringed Cole, or 
8.2 N Borecole, 


— — — ——  — 
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Borecole, including Scotch - Cole, and moſt | 


other varieties of open Colewort. 

*BRASSICA Caulo-rapa, 'Turnep- Cabbage. 

*BRAsS81CA Cauliflora, the Cauliflower. 

$BRASSICA Broccoli, the Broccoli, includ- 
ing varieties, 1 | 

The 2 is undoubtedly a diſtinct 
ſpecies, which although, in its general habit, 
is apparently a very different plant from the 
cabbage-kind, yet the charaCters of its flowers 
being the ſame, Linnzus ranges it as a ſpe- 
cies of Braſſica. 

'BRAsSICA Rapa, Raya, or the Turnep. 

As the above articles are commonly conſi- 
dered as different plants among gardeners, 
and moſtly requiring different culture, we ſhall 
treat of them, and their reſpective varieties, 
under ſeparate heads; and firſt of the Com- 
mon Cabbage, 

Firſt Diviſion. 

BRASS CA Capitata, Common Heading 
Cabbage, and varieties. 

The varieties of this ſort are numerous, 


and are all denominated Cabbages, from the. 


circumſtance of their inner leaves enzx.4, bu 
cloſely .one over another, till by degrees they 
form a large, compact, globular, or oval 
head, ſome varieties of which obtain an enor- 


mous magnitude, and ſometimes weigh fifty 


or ſixty pounds. | 
As {ome varieties are in perfection in ſum- 
mer, others late in autumn, they are divided 
into different claſſes, viz. 1. Summer Cab- 
bages, 2. Autumn Cabbages. 
he Summer Cabbages are, 
' Early Summer Cabbage.) Varieties, Small 


roundiſh early Cabbage—Larger oblong early 
.Cabbage.—The firſt ſort comes early in May, 


the ſecond about the middle, or towards the 


latter- end; both of which ſoon become very 


hard and crack, ſo there ſhould not be any con- 
ſiderable quantity raiſed for private ſervice. 


*Sugar-loaf Cabbage.) Varieties, Eatly Dwarf 


Sugar-loaf Cabbage—Large Hollow Sugar- 
loaf Cabbage. —The firſt is a ſmall, longiſh, 


pyramidal Cabbage, comes early in June, - 


and is very ſweet while young, but ſoon grows 


hard; the ſecond is a fine, large, pyramidal, 


hollow Cabbage, comes the end of June, 
and is in fine perfection in July and Auguſt, 


ſeldom grows hard or cracks, and is a fine | 
family or marketable Cabbage. 


3RuſſiaCabbage.] A ſmall roundiſh Cabbage, 
comes in July, heads very faſt, and ſoon grows 


hard; but if uſed while young and hollow is 


"ay {weet and tender, 


he following arc autumn and winter cab- 
bages. 


— 


hollow, ver 
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Common Round White Cablage.] A middle- 
ſize, roundiſh, very white Cabbage; is in 
perfection in Auguſt and September, gradually 
acquires a degree of hardneſs, and 1s hardy 
to endure the winter. | ae 

Long: ſided Cabbage. ] & large, long, ſome- 
what hollow Cabbage, comes in for uſe in 
September, and continues excellent all Octo- 
ber and November, and ſeldom grows very 
hard. 5 8 

5 Hollow Cabbage.] A very large oval hol- 
low Cabbage, never grows hard, is exceeding 
ſweet and tender eating, and is in high per- 
fection in September and October. | 

7 Flat-top'd Cabbage. ] A very large ſpreadin 
Cabbage, generally cabbaging very broad, 
and flat at top, and pretty cloſe and firm, is 
in perfection in September, and will continue 
till Chriſtmas. | | 

* Muſk Cabbage] A middle-fize, roundiſh, 
tender, criſp-eating Cabbage, 
of a muſky ſcent ; is in perfection from Sep- 
tember till Chriſtmas, _ "ET ; 

Giant, or Great Scotch Cabbage.) An admi- 
rable, large, roundiſh Cabbage, heading very 
cloſe and hard, arrives to perfeCtion in Sep- 


tember and October, and will continue all 


winter; valued principally as a Field-cabbage 
for feeding cattle. 

'® Red Cabbage.) A middle-fize, roundiſh, 
thick-leaved Cabbage, heading very hard, the 
whole as red as blood, and the darker the red, 
and the more- thick -and fleſhy the leaves, 
without any white in the ribs and veins, the. 
more valuable; is in perfection from autumn 
until the end of winter, eſteemed chiefly as 
a Choice pickle, alſo to ſhred raw to eat as a 
ſallad. | 

All theſe varieties of Cabbage are of the 
biennial tribe, being raiſed and attain per- 
fection one year, the next they ſhoot up into 
ſtalk for flower and ſced, and ſoon aſter totally 

eriſh. 
F They are all raiſed from ſeed annually in 
beds of common earth, from which they mult 
be tranſplanted ; the time for ſowing is au- 
tumn and ſpring ; thoſe raiſed in autumn ar- 
rive to perfeCtion early the following ſummer 


and autumn, and the ſpring-ſowings cabbage 


the ſame year, but not till autumn and be- 
ag of winter, and ſeldom in ſuch per- 
ection as the autumu-raiſed plants, See 
their Culture. 8 
Culture of the Summer Kinds, | 
The early Summer Cabbagz, the Sugar- 
loaf Cabbage, and Ruſſia e are ge- 


nerally cultivated for ſummer ſervice, and 


may 
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may either be ſown in ſpring or autumn ; | 
but by raiſing the plants in autumn, i. e. Au- 


guſt, they arrive to perfection early the fol- 
lowing ſummer, that is, ſome of which are 
planted out in October or November, the 
others in the ſpring ; the early kinds attain 

rfection in May, which will be ſucceeded 
by the Sugar-loaf and Ruſſia Cabbage in June 
and July, furniſhing a ſupply till autumn, 
when theſe will be ſucceeded by the ſpring- 
raiſed plants, either of the ſame, or large late 
ſortsz but the large Sugar-loaf Cabbage is 
what I ſhould chuſe to cultivate principally 
for the general ſummer crop, particularly for 
ſupply of a family, being the fineſt eating Cab- 


bage, and continues the longeſt in perfection; 


though for market-uſe they often raiſe a larger 
quantity of thoſe that take up the leaſt room, 
and come in and out the | Aces" for the 
early kinds cabbage very faſt, ſoon grow hard, 
and do not continue good above a month. 

Therefore, in order to raiſe an early and 
general ſummer crop of any, or all of theſe 
ſorts, let ſome good freſh ſeed be procured 
for ſowing the firſt or ſecond week in Auguſt; 
mark the time, for if ſown earlier, the plants 
are apt to fly up to ſeed in ſpring, and if 
fowed much later, they will not acquire due 
ſtrength before winter, 

At that time prepare a ſpot of rich ground 
in an open expoſure, digging it neatly one 
ſpade deep, and divide it into one or more 
four feet wide beds; directly ſow the ſeed, 
each ſort ſeparate, and immediately tread and 
rake it in. If the ſeaſon proves ſhowery, the 
plants will riſe in ten or twelve days; but if 
dry weather preyails, it is neceſſary to water 
the beds frequently both before and after the 


plants appear, and keep them clean from | 


weeds, | 

About the middle of September, or when 
the plants have leaves an inch or two broad, 
it is proper to prick out a quantity of the 
largeſt from the ſeed-bed into nurſery-beds, 
to acquire due ſtrength previous to their being 
lanted out for good in October and ſpring. 
or this purpoſe of pricking out, dig an open 
ſpot of the beſt ground, divide it into four 
feet wide beds, and rake the ſurface ſmooth ; 


here prick the plants in rows fix inches di- 


ſtance, and three or four inches apart in'the 
lines, giving ditectly a hearty watering, 
which, if dry weather ſucceed, ſhould be re- 
peated occaſionally. 


Here they are to remain, ſome till October 


or November, and the principal part till Fe- 
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bruary or March, at each of which times a 
quantity of the ſtouteſt plants are to be tranſ- 
planted for good into the places where they 
are finally to remain to cabbage ; good ground 
in an open expoſure muſt be allowed them, 
and if this is well dunged, it will be a par- 
ticular advantage to the crop, digging in the 
dung one ſpade deep; then by line and dib- 
ble proceed to put in the plants in rows, the 
ſmall early kinds two feet row from row, and 
about the ſame diſtance in the lines; but the 
large Sugar - loaf kinds ſhould be ſet two feet 
and half diſtance every way, and a double 
quantity of theſe ſorts ſhould alſo be planted, 
if for the ſervice of a family, for the early 
kinds ſeldom continue long before they grow 
hard. Thoſe of each ſort that are planted in 
autumn will come in for uſe the earlieſt ; and 
the ſpring plantation will ſucceed them regu- 
larly. Obſerve that, as the autumn planta- 
tion ſometimes ſuffers by the ſeverity of froſt, 
or other cauſes, in winter, when this is the 
caſe, the deficiencies muſt be made good oc- 
caſionally from thoſe in the nurſery-beds, 
Thoſe plants that have remained in the 
nurſery-beds all winter, ſhould be planted 
out finally in February, though, if they are 
much cut by the winter's froſt, it is proper to 
let them remain until March or April to re- 
cover, planting them as above diredted. | 
When the winter happens to prove ſo ſe- 
vere as to cut off moſt of the autumn-raifed 
plants, recourſe muſt be had to an early ſpring 
ſowing in February, or early in March, but 
the ſooner the better. | 
But where a conſtant ſucceſſion of perfectly 
young Cabbages are required to be continued 
through the ora and autumn ſeaſons, it 
is eligible to perform a ſpring and ſummer 
ſowing, to ſucceed thoſe of the autumn raiſ- 
ing; therefore ſow ſome of the Sugar-loat 
kind in February or March, and more about 
the middle of May, managing them as al- 
ready directed, which will furniſh a ſupply of 
young Cabbages from Auguſt till December. 
All the culture theſe crops require aſter be- 
ing finally planted out, is to hoe the ground 
occaſionally between them in dry weather, 
to deſtroy weeds, and when the plants have 
e a little in growth, to draw ſome 
earth once or twice about the bottom of their 
ſtems, which will ſtrengthen the plants, and 
forward them conſiderably, that probably the 
earlieſt ſorts will make an effort for healing 
early in May, when, if you are anxious to 
have them as forward as poſſible, ſome of the 
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beſt way be aſſiſted, by tying their leaves re- 


gular together with an oher-twig, or piece of 
baſs, which will blanch them internally, 
make them crifp and ready for the table eight 
or ten days ſooner. When the early kinds 
are cut for uſe, permit the ſtalks to remain to 
produce a crop of ſprouts, which they will 
effect abundantly ; and theſe may either be 


gathered while young and green, or ſome 


might ſtand to form little heads, cither of 
which are in many families preferred to any 
other ſummer greens; for which purpoſe, 
therefore, of yielding ſprouts, a quantity of 
the Sugar-loaf Cabbage-ſtalks ſhould be par- 
ticularly left all ſummer and autumn. 


Culture of the Autumn Kinds. 


As already noticed, the autumn and win- 
ter Cabbages are, the Common Round W hite 
Cabbage Long ſided Cabbage Hollow 
a Nen. W i * 4 Cabbage—Muſk Cab- 
bage—Giant or Scotch Cabbage—and the 
Red Cabbage. 

Theſe forts are adapted principally for au- 


tumn and winter uſe, as they rarely attain 


tolerable perfection before Auguſt, and ſome 
of the larger kinds not till September and 
October, and continue in excellent condition 
till Chriſtmas, or ſometimes till the end of 
winter, ſome of which arrive at an enormous 
bulk, and if uſed while young, that is before 
they grow hard, are excellent eating. 


The ſeaſon for ſowing all theſe late kinds 


is either in autumn or ſpring, but to have a 
large ſucceſſion, it is proper to ſow ſome at 
both ſeaſons ; thoſe ſowed in autumn, i. e. 
the firſt week in Auguſt, arrive at perfection 
betimes the following Autumn, that is, Au- 
guſt and September; and the ſpring ſowing 
come in about Michaelmas, though they ſel- 
dom attain any tolerable perfection till the 
end of October, and are very fine in No- 
vember and December, but rarely obtain ſo 
large a growth as the autumn-raiſed plants. 

As before obſerved, the autumn ſowing is 
to de performed in the beginning of Auguſt, 
and the ſpring ſowing in March, or early in 
April. 

he ſame method of ſowing the ſeed, and 


pricking out the plants, is to be obſerved, as 


directed for the ſummer kinds; and the time 
for tranſplanting them finally is, for the au- 
tumn-raiſed plants, a few in October, but the 
principal part in February, or early in March, 
and the ſpring-raiſed plants will be ready to 
plant out in May or June; all of which muſt 


ame culture as the former torts. 


” of 


Auguſt, as obſerved of the Cabbages. 
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' have an open expoſure, well-dunged grounds 
and the plants ſet in rows two feet and 


half at leaſt diſtance ; but for the larger 
kinds, a yard diſtance each way ſhould be al- 


lowed. All the culture they need is hoeing, 


to extirpate weeds, and drawing earth about 
their ſtems, which is an eſſential piece of 
culture to all the Cabbage kind. 

The Red Cabbage is valued principally ſor 
pickling and flewing, and is in perfection in 
autumn and winter; it requires exactly the 
The ſeed 
may be ſown in autumn or ſpring, though, 
as being a late Cabbage, the ſpring-raited 
plants rarely attain any tolerable ſize, there- 
fore it is proper to ſow the main crop early in 
Auguſt, and the plants will be fit to prick out 
in September or October in nurſery-beds, to 
remain till February or March ; then plant 
them ont finally into an open ſituation, where 
they will arrive at due perfection about Mi- 
chaelmas, and continue feveral months. 


| Cabbage Coleworts, 
Cabbage Coleworts are now almoſt univer- 


fally ſubſtituted in lieu of the common open 


green Colewort, which, though of eſtimation 
on account of its hardineſs, in being proof 
againſt froſt, yet, as table-greens, are apt to 
be tough and rank-taſted, and greatly inferior 
to the former. What was originally under- 
ſtood by Coleworts, is ſuch Cabbage-greens 
that never cloſe or cabbage, but always remain 
ram open and green to the heart, ſo were 
ormerly raiſed in autumn and winter as open 
greens ; and that by uſing Cabbage-plants as 
ſuch while they continue open and green, are 
now denominated coleworts, which are the 
molt excellently ſweet and tender greens that 
can be cultivated for autumn and winter eat- 
ing, and Continue exceeding fine all the 
ſpring, and ſupply the table till the arrival of 
ſummer Cabbages; ſo that for ſupply of a 
family, a conſiderable quantity ſhould always 
be raiſed every autumn. # 
Any ſort of white Cabbages may be ſown 
for this purpoſe of Coleworts, though the 
Sugar-loaf kind ſurpaſſes all the other ſorts 
for delicacy of eating. * 
The proper time for ſowing the ſeed of 
either kind, for the purpoſe of Coleworts, is 
any time in July, for the autumn and winter 


crop; but to have them continued without 


running for ſpring drawing, ſome ſeed ſhould 
alſo be ſowed the beginning or middle of 


They 
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They are to be ſown in an open ſpot, and 
raked in, and when the plants have leaves two 
or three inches broad, tranſplant them where 
they are finally to ſtand, in rows a foot aſun- 
der, and half that diſtance in the rows ; all 
the culture they require is to have the ground 
hoed, to kill weeds, and looſen it about the 
plants; and when their leaves are as large 
as a man's hand, or thereabout, they are 
of due ſize to begin to draw as Coleworts. 

In drawing the Coleworts for uſe, eſpe- 
cially the ſpring crop, where there is a large 
quantity, ſome draw every other row, per- 
mitting the intermediate ones to ſtand to 
cabbage, ſo cutting for uſe alſo every other 
one in the remaining rows, according as they 
ſorm little hearts, leaving the others to cab- 
bage more perfectly. | 

Saving Cabbage-Sced. 

The common method to ſave Cabbage: ſeed, 
is to plant ſome of the full- grown Cabbages 
in autumn or beginning of winter in a dry 
ſpot, trenching them in down to their heads 
at two feet diſtance each way; or otherwiſe, 
either let a quantity of the ſtalks, after the 
heads have been cut occaſionally for uſe, re- 
main, or tranſplant them to a convenient ſpot, 
to produce feed from their ſprouts, which 
anſwers the ſame purpoſe, but in this caſe no 
ſprouts muſt be gathered from theſe ſtalks ; 
or inſtead of either of theſe methods, parti- 
cularly to the ſummer Cabbages, you may 
ſtip a quantity of the forwardeſt ſprouts from 
the ſtalks in Tins, July, or early in Auguſt, 
in moiſt weather, and plant them twelve or 
fifteen inches diſtance, giving occaſional wa- 
tering, they will readily take root. 

In either of the above methods, the plants 
will all ſhoot up to ſtalk the following ſpring, 


flower in June, and perfect ſeeds in July or 


Auguſt. : 

It is neceſſary here to remark, that, in or- 
der to preſerve the reſpective varieties genuine, 
the moſt perſeCt of each ſort ſhould be marked 
when in full perfection, for without this pre- 
caution they will degenerate. Another thing 
of importance is, that if it is intended to ſave 
ſeed from more than one ſort, the different va- 
rieties ſhould” be planted as far diſtant from 
one another as the extent of the garden will 
admit, to prevent as much as poſſible the com- 
munication.of the farina of the different ſorts, 
which would fecundate each other, and” the 
_ would be productive. of: a. mongrel 

eed. | | 


When. che. ſeed begins to ripen, watch the 


[ 
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birds, which will attack it voraciouſly from 
every quarter. 
As ſoon as it is fully ripe, which is very 
diſcoverable, cut the ſtalks off near the bot- 


tom, and after being expoſed a few days in 
the ſun to dry, let the ſeed be threſhed out 


| upon cloaths, or a cloſe even floor, and ſpread 


it in a dry airy place a day or two to harden, 
then put it up in bags. | 
Second Diviſion. . 

*BrRASSICA Saubada, the Savoy- Cabbage, 
or Savoy. | 

The Savoy is a _ of the Cabbage,. 
though with care it will always retain its dif- 
ference from ſeed ; it admits of ſome varieties, 
all of which have finely curled leaves, and 
they head or cabbage to a large ſize, which 
are fine eating, from Auguſt till March. 

The varieties are] Common Green Savoy—- 
Large Green Dutch Savoy—Yellow Savoy. 

Theſe varieties are excellent for autumn- 
and winter ſervice ; they cabbage to fine hand-- 
ſome heads, which never grow hard nor crack, 
greatly excelling any other fort of headed 
Cabbages for winter eating ; and as they en- 
dure the froſt better, they are moſt profitable. 


both for family uſe and the ſupply of markets 


during winter. 

They are propagated by ſeeds ſown at two 
or three different times, that is, if intended 
to have Savoys as early as poſſible, it is proper 
to perform the firſt ſowing in Auguſt, as di- 
rected for the common Cabbages, or early in 
February, and another ſowing in March, and 
a third about the middle of April, by which 
practice you will have afine ſucceſſion of large 
heads from about the middle of Auguſt to the 
end of winter; thoſe of the autumn-raiſed 
plants will be exceeding large, and in fine: 
order for eating part of Auguſt, all Septem- 
ber and October, which will be ſucceeded by 
the others in October and November, and 
which will continue through the winter, and 


part of the ſpring, till they run up for ſeed. 


Each ſowing ſhould be in an open ſpot, 
and raked in, and when the plants have 
leaves an inch or two broad, and that, if they 
ſtand thick in the ſeed bed, it is proper to 
prick out a quantity of them three or four 
inches diſtance, to acquire ſtrength againſt : 
the time for planting them out finally. Some 
of the autumn-raiſed plants may be planted: 
out for good in October or. November, or any 
time in winter, or beginning of ſpring; and: 
the ſpring · raiſed plants are to be planted out: 
occaſionally as ground is cleared, any time in 

| May, 
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May, June, July, and Auguſt; thoſe planted | 


out early ſhould be ſet two feet and half di- 
ſtance every way, and the next crop about two 
feet; but the latter plantations need not be 
planted more than a foot and half diſtance 
all of which plantations ſhould be in open ex- 
poſures, the farther from trees, hedges, build- 
ings, and the corners of gardens, the better, 
as the leſs liable they will be to the depreda- 
tions of caterpillars, as is the caſe frequently 
with thoſe in cloſe fituations. 

It is cuſtomary to plant out the ſummer 
plantations of theſe plants between rows of 
torward beans, peas, kidney- beans, cauli- 
flowers, early cabbage, and other crops that 
ſtand diſtant in rows, and are ſoon to come 
off the ground; by this practice ſome time is 
gained, though the plants are generally fineſt 
in the end, when they are planted in a clear 
ſpot of ground, previouſly dug for their re- 
ception. | 

In performing the ſummer plantations, it 
is of much advantage to chuſe moiſt weather 
for that work, otherwiſe watering muſt be 
practiſed ſeveral times till the plants ſtrike 
root. 

All the culture they require, is to be hoed 
to kill weeds, and draw 


their ſtems. 


To ſave Savoy-ſeed you may either plant 


down a quantity of the beſt forts in winter, 
or beginning of ſpring, or permit the ſtalks 
to ſtand, or tranſplant them to a convenient 
place to produce ſeed from their ſprouts, as 
obſerved of the common cabbage, which 


ſee. 
Third Diviſion. 

BRASSICA Fimbriata, Fringed Cabbage, 
or Borecole, Scotch-Cole, and Common Cole- 
worts. | 

The Borecole, and the other plants of this 
claſs, are all varicties of Cabbage of the open 
kind, or ſuch that never cloſe to form a head 
or cabbage, but always remain quite open 
and looſe to the heart, all of which poſſeſs 
ſuch a degree of hardneſs, as to bid defiance 
to the ſevereſt winter weather; ſo a few of 
them merits culture, to ſtand as reſerve in 


caſe of a ſevere winter cutting off the other 


greens. | 
The varieties of Borecole are] Green Curled 
Borecole Red Curled Borecole—Thick- 
leaved Curled Borecole—Finely-fringed Bore- 
cole. by 
All theſe varieties of Borecole generally 
riſe with thick ſtalks a yard or more high, 


a little. earth up to 


. variegated kinds are continued 
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ſurmounted by a large head of thick leaves, 
ſpreading horizontally every way, which are 

nely fringed, and curled in a curious man- 
ner; and in the ſpring the ſlides of the ſtalks 
are clofely adorned from bottom to top with 
fine ſprouts, which, as well as the principal 
head, boil exceeding green, ſweet, and ten- 
der; and as they are extremely hardy, I ſhould 
adviſe, for the ſervice of a family, to cultivate 
a due quantity every year, to ſtand till towards 
ſpring, by way of reſerve, in caſe of a ſevere 
winter. | | 

They are raifed from ſeeds ſown in March, 
or beginning of April, in an open bed of good 
earth ; the plants will riſe in a fortnight, or 
leſs time, a quantity of which ſhould in April, 
or- beginning of May, be pricked out four or 
five inches aſunder, to remain ſix weeks; then 
plant them out finally into a fully open ex- 
poſure, in rows two feet diſtance. 

Thoſe raiſed in March, and plante d out early 
in ſummer, will advance with fine tall ſtems 
and large heads, and the advantage of their 
high ſtems is, they furniſh the greater ſupply 
of ſprouts, which come out cloſely on every 
ſide from the very bottom to the top. ; 

To have good ſeed, mark ſome of the fineſt 
ſorts in winter, and let them remain entire; 
they will run up in the ſpring, and ripen 
plenty of ſeeds in autumn, 

Scotch-Cole, or Kale. 


The Scotch Cole is alſo an open Colewort, 
and ſort of brown Borecole, but ſome ſorts have 
more robuſt ſtems, larger heads, with large, 
broad, curly leaves, in ſome ſtanding erect, 
ſometimes contracting themſelves a little in- 
ward, but never cabbage. Of this ſort, how- 
ever, there are ſeveral varieties, ſome red, ſome. 


green, &c. and are fine eating in winter, re- 


quiring the ſame culture as the Borecole. 
Of this kind are perennial varieties, with 
variegated leaves, preſerved in gardens as 


| plants of ornament. 


There are likewiſe perennial ſhrubby kinds 
of this ſort, riſing with tall branchy ſtems, 
adorned all the year with leaves, which in 


ſome ſorts are finely variegated, and are of 


many years duration ; thoſe of them having 
variegated leaves make a pretty appearance. 

All the ſorts are raiſed from ſeed ; but the 

by planting 

flips of them in ſpring. keto | 

Common Green Colewort. 

This is a hardy, open, green plant, hath 

large plane leaves, generally always green, 

| | will 
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will grow large, but never contracts, or forms 
any head, like a cabbage, 1s a very hardy 
plant, and was formerly cultivated in every 
garden for winter 2 and is the original 
garden Cole wort; but till ſeverely pinched by 
troſt, it is tough and rank-taſted, and, at any 
rate, never boils fo fine and tender as the 
Cabbage Colewort, for which reaſon it is 
rarely cultivated now for table, except by the 
farming gardeners, who raiſe large quantities 
in fields for the ſupply of markets. 
On account, however, of its hardineſs, it 
" merits culture to ſtand till towards the end of 
winter, as a ſubſtitute, if the Cabbage Cole- 
worts are cut off; in which caſe it may prove 
a neceſſary plant. 

They are raiſed, for winter uſe, by ſowing 
the ſeed in July, as directed for Cabbage 

' Coleworts, which ſee, | 5 
This ſort is frequently cultivated in fields 
for the feeding milch-cows in ſpring, for 
which purpoſe the cow-farmers about London 
uſed to raiſe vaſt quantities, ſowing the ſeed 


in July, and is ſometimes ſown where the 
plants are to remain, ſo hoeing them out to 


{ix or eight inches diſtance ; but as the ground 
15 ſometimes not cleared from other crops by 


the time the ſeed ſhould be ſown, it is then ſown. 
thick in the corner or ſide of a field, and the 


plants are afterwards tranſplanted, 

| Fourth Diviſuon. ; ; 

_ *BrRAsS$ICA Caule-rapa, Turnep-Cabbage. 

This is a ſingular variety of Cabbage, hav- 
ing. its ſtalk ſwelled globularly like a great 
tarnep, and is crowned by a large tuft of 
leaves, which never cloſe or cabbage. 

There are two varieties. ] Turnep- Cabbage, 
- with the turnep above-ground—Turnep-Cab- 
bage, with the turnep under- ground. 

The plants riſe and grow for ſome time 
like common cabbage-plants, aſter which the 


| ſtalk of the firſt ſort begins to ſwell at bottom, 


and continues ſwelling upward, till by degrees 
the whole is ſwelled like a very large turnep, 
which, in the ſecond ſort, is almoſt wholly 
within the ground; both forts are crowned 
by a cluſter of open leaves, and they are ſome- 
times uſed as eſculents. | 


lt is the globular or turnep-part of the 


plant that is uſed, being ſometimes ſliced in 
- ſoups, and by ſome uſed as common turneps ; 
but unleſs uſed when quite young, are into- 
lerably rank and unpalatable, fo are princj- 
pally admitt d in gardens as curioſities. 
' They are however recommended for cul- 
ture in fields for feeding - cattle, particularly 


ſheep; their chief merit is their hardineſs, | 


as they will ſurvive the hardeſt winter, 


* 


—_— 


ſor eating. | 
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They are propagated by ſeeds, fown an- 
nually in March or beginning of April, and 
the plants are in May, or early in ; Bae to 
be tranſplanted into an open ſpot, in rows 
two feet aſunder, keeping them clean from 
weeds, and draw a little earth about the bot- 
tom of the ſtem, and the turnep-part will be 
fully grown by Michaelmas, and continue all 
winter. 

Or they may be ſown where the plants are 
to remain, and hoed out to a proper diſtance. 

Fifth Diviſion. | 

*BRAs8ICA Cauiiflora, Cauliflora, or the 
Cauliflower. | | 

The Cauliflower, as we formerly obſerved, 
is ſyppoſed to be a variety, accidentally ob- 
tained from the ſeed of ſome of the ſorts of 
common cabbage, and brought to its prefenc 
improved ſtate by the effect of diligent cul- 
ture, which improvement was firſt of all 
obtained in the iſland Cyprus, from whence 
the ſeeds were introduced into the different 
countries of Europe ; and our Britiſh gardens 


now boaſt the ſuperiority, 


by exhibitin 
the plants in · greater pe Sion than — 
parts of the world. 

There is however an apparent ſpeciſic dif- 
ference betwixt the common Braga and the 
Cauliflower, both in their general growth and 
eatable parts; the cabbage hath broad, round- 


iſh, thick leaves, and when it ſhoots up ſtalks 


for flower and ſeed, riſes with only one main 
flower · ſtem immediately from the head, though 
it divides upward into many branches. In 
the Cauliflora the leaves are long, narrow, 
erect, and pointed, and when it ſhoots, riſes 
with many ſtems, each of which alſo divide 
into many branches. It is the leaves of the 
cabbage only that are uſed; but of the Cau- 
liflower, the ends or buds of the flower ſtalks; 
for the large, white, cardly head, in the cen- 
tre of the plant, is only a compact collection 
of numerous buds, or ends of ſhoots, grow- 
ing ſo cloſely together in a great round cluſ- 
ter as to aſſume the appearance of one com- 
pact head, but which, as juſt obſerved, being 
compoſed entirely of the ends of numerous 
advancing ſhoots or flower-buds, they, after 
a certain period of growth, divide, and run 
up into ſtalks the ſame year for flower and 
ſeed ; but while they remain compact and 
undivided as above, they are in perfection 


7 The Botanic Title and Diſcription, s 

BR Ass A Cauliflora. | 6 

The Cauliflora, or Cauliflower.] Braſſica with 
T many 
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many branching flower-ſtems, tiſing imme - 
diately from the head of the ſtalk. 

Varieties are) Early Cauliflower - Late Cau- 
lidower: . 

In reſpect to theſe two varieties, they are 
alike in their growth and ſize, only the early 
kind will come in about a week before the 
other, provided the true ſort can be obtained, 
of which however there is no depending, un- 
leſs you fave the ſeed yourſelf from the earlieſt 
forts, as is the practice of the London kitchen- 
gardeners, who are always in poſſeſſion of an 
early and later kind, of the former of which 
they are very choice. 

Both the varieties are of a delicate tempe- 
rature, being, for the general part, too ten- 
der to reſiſt the cold of our winter without 
che aid of occaſional ſhelter of glaſſes, &c. 


Their General Culture. 


The principal ſeaſon of Cauliflower is May, 
June, July, and Auguſt ; however, by per- 
forming three or four different ſowings and 
tranſplantations, they may be. obtained from 
May until near Chriſtmas. «+ 

The curious in Cauliflowers generally have 
three or four different crops annually, i. e. 
the early ſummer crop—main ſummer crop 
late ſummer. crop—and the autumn or Mi- 
chaelmas crop. | | 


Phe ſeaſons for ſowing the above different | 


crops are, | 
1. The early and main ſummer crop. is 


ſown. about the twentieth of Auguſt, and the 


plants riſing the ſame ſeaſon, are to be pricked 
out and preſerved through the winter under 
bell. or hand- glaſſes, frames, or in warm. bor- 
ders, &c. as hereafter directed, which being 


tranſplanted in ſpring, arrive at perfection 


the enſuing. ſummer, ſome in May, but the 


principal crop in June and July, and ſome. 


continue in ſucceſſion until Auguſt, * - 

2. The late ſummer crop, to ſucceed: the 
above, is ſown in February, or carly in 
March, and planted out in May, as hereafter 
ordered, which come in for uſe in Auguſt and 
September, though they will be inferior to the 
ſormer crop in ſize and beauty. | 

3. To have a Michaelmas or autumn crop, 
another ſowing is performed about, the 24th 
of May, which being planted; out in July, 
come in after Michaelmas, arriving ta per- 
ſection ny in October, November, and 


part of Decen 
this crop are never ſo large, fair, nor per- 


cn headed as the. ſummer crops; but as 


ecember ; but the Cauliflowers of 


92 


* 


ings in an, evening is. neceſſary, 
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they are always acceptable, it is neceſſary to 
have them, and the London gardeners always 
raiſe great crops at that ſeaſon, which they 
commonly call Michaelmas Cauliflowers. 

But we ſhall proceed to treat ſeparately of 
the culture of each of the above crops. 

Firſt of the early and main ſummer crop. 

As above hinted, the early and main ſum- 
mer crops are obtained from plants raiſed in 
autumn, and preſerved through winter under 
bell or hand-glafſes, garden-frames, or in 
warm borders. The time for ſowing is, as be- 
fore obſerved, ſome time between the 20th and 
24th of Auguſt, though the London garden- 
ers are punctual to the 21ſt day; for as they 
cultivate large quantities, have by long ex- 
perience ſound that to be the moſt ſucceſsful 


period for ſowing this crop, which, if ſowed 


ſooner in autumn, many of the plants are 
apt to button, as they term it, in winter, or 
early in ſpring, that is, they run to flawer in 
their infant ſtate, forming heads in the centre 
not larget than round buttons, ſo become uſe - 
leſs; and if ſown much later, they will not 


| acquire due ſtrength. before winter, not at- 


tain due perfection at the proper ſeaſon ; 
mark therefore the time of fowing, as above. 
Great attention is neceſſary. to procure good 


ſeed, ſuch that is not more than one year old, 
and that have been ſaved from the prime 


ſorts, | 
At the proper time, therefore, prepare a bed 


of the richeſt light earth in the full ground in 
a free expoſure, by digging it neatly one ſpade 
deep, and break the ſurface fine ;. then, di- 


realy, either ſow, the ſeed on the furface, and 


rake it in even and: lightly, or may, firſt rake 


the ſurſace ſmooth,; then, ſow, the ſeed, and 
ſift light earth over it a quarter of an inch 
thick, or, after raking the ſurface fmooth,. 


| may, with the back of the rake, ſhove the 
earth from off the ſurface equally, near half 
an inch deep into the jd 


and then ſow the 


ſeed; then, with the teeth of the rake, draw 


the earth back. again oyer the bed with a kind. 
of jerk, to make it ſp̃read evenly in every part. 


over the ſeedʒ and then wich the rake ligbtly trim 
the ſurface ſmooth. Some adviſe ſowing this 


ſeed particularly upon old cucumber ot męlon- 
beds there is no metit in this practice, fince- 
the ſeed will certainly grow better in a bed 


of good, rich, moiſt earth, in the full ground, 
erh in the exhauſted mould of an old hot - 
ed. 
If. the weather proves dry, gentle water- 
which, is 
eligible 
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eligſble both before and after the plants ap- 


ar. | 8 
The plants generally appear in a week or 
ten days ; all the culture N is OCCa- 
fonal water and weeding until the latter end 
of September, when their leaves will be an 
inch or two broad; then it is proper to prick 
out a quantity of the beſt plants, in four feet 
wide beds of rich earth, in rows three or 
four inches diſtance, rejeCting all crooked and 
black-ſhanked plants, and, as ſoon as planted, 
ive a moderate watering, which, if dry 
weather prevails, muſt be moderately repeat- 
ed; here let them remain until the end of 
October, or beginning of November, then 
muft be tranſplanted into their winter quar- 
ters, ſome to be planted out finally under 
hand or bell-glaſſes for the earlieſt crop, ſee 
HAN D-GLAssks; others into garden-frames, 
to be occaſionally ſhielded with glaſſes till 
ſpring, then planted out ; or, in default of 
frames, ſome may be planted cloſe under a 
ſouth wall, where they will often ſurvive the 
winter tolerably well. 3 ph 
With refed to the earlieſt crop under 
hand or bell-glaſſes, as juſt mentioned, the 
following is their culture. In the end of 
October, or beginning of November, as a- 
bove hinted, ſelect a plat of the richeſt ground 
in one of the beſl-defended quarters of the 
kitchen-ground ; this ſhould be well dunged 
with that of old cucumber or melon-beds, 
and the whole then regularly trenched one good 
ſpade deep, burying the dung equally, then 
divide the ground into beds a yard wide, with 
foot-wide alleys between bed and bed, for the 
convenience of going in to raiſe, and ſet off 
and on the glaſſes, &c. this done, proceed 
to put in the plants, allowing three to cach 
glaſs, though the London gardeners generally 
plant five, but if they all ſurvive the winter, 
two of the beſt is enough to be left to come 
to perfection; however, at the time of plant- 
ing them under the glaſſes, ſelect for that pur- 
poſe a quantity of the handſomeſt, ſtrait, clear- 
ſhanked plants; theſe being ready, ſtretch 
your line along the middle of the beds, and 
at every yard diſtance put in three plants in 
a triangle five or ſix inches apart, or, if you 
plant re: ſet one in the centre, and the 
others regularly round it; directly give a 
little water, and put on the glaſſes, which 


keep cloſe about ten or twelve days, when the 


plants will have taken freſh root; then prop 
them up on the ſunny ſide about three inches 
high with forked-Niicks, pieces of brickVat, 


| 
; 
4 


| 


0 


— at 7 * 


plan ober 


to make them 
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of the like, but it is the moſt Handy is hate 


wooden pegs fifteen iriches long, each baving 
one or two notches to receive the edge of the 
glaſs, ſo ſticking them in the ground, one 
for each glaſs, and by which the glaſſes may 
be readily propped higher or lower on any 
fide, as occafion requires. DS 
During winter, the glaſſes are to be kept 
almoſt conſtantly over the plants, obſerving, 
however, in mild weather, to keep them tilted 


on props, as above, on the warmeſt fide, for 


the admiſſion of air, and in fine mild days 
it is proper to ſet the glaſſes quite off, which, 


if your plants are rather forward in growth, 


ſhould be practiſed at all opportunities, leſt, 
by too conſtantly glaſſing, it draw them into 
flower, but always pur the glaſſes over the 
plants at night; when cutting winds and 
froſty weather prevail, keep the glaſſes cloſe 
down, only raifing them in the middle of 
ſunny days, and when extremely ſevere froſt, 
keep them as cloſe as poſſible, and, for the 
greater ſecurity at ſuch times, it is eligible 
alſo to lay ſome long litter cloſe about the lower 
part of each glaſs, raiſing it higher as occaſion 
ſhall require, all of which precautions are to 
be occaſionally repeated from the time of 
planting them under the glaſſes until ſpring. 

As to their ſpring culture, in the firſt place 
obſerve, that if all the plants under each glaſs 


| have ſurvived the winter, they muſt be thinned 


the beginning or middle of March, for two 
ſtout plants under a glaſs is ſufficient finally 
to remain; though in large bell-glafſes, the 
market - gardeners about London frequently 


leave three plants under each, for the ſake of 


having the advantage of the glaſſes to bring 
as many as poſſible to early perfectſon, which, 
though ſmaller than if but'one or two, yet by 
coming in two or three weeks earlier than 
thoſe, planted ont, they ſell at double or trebl 

the price; but where the ſize of the Cauli- 
flower is a principal object, I ſhould adviſe to 
leave but two of the beſt plants at moſt under 
each glaſs, arid tranſplant the others into an- 
other place the beginning or middle of March, 
according to the temperature of the ſeaſong, 
at which time à piece of rich well-dunged 
ground muſt be prepared to receire them ; 
when this is ready, proceed to thin out he 
weakeſt plants as. above, ralſing them wih 
the point of a' trowel,” to preſerve the Hbrey _ 


| of their roots, being careful not to diſturb, 


or leave, any yacaney about" he reviaining | 
np, if there ate any deficieticies, * 
Woch, m de K pack, with 

| ſome 
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ſome of the beſt of thoſe thinned out, and 
plant the reſt in the place prepared for them, 
two feet and half diſtance each way, and 
give ſome water to ſettle the earth about their 


| roots; but in planting out theſe plants, it is 


cuſtomary with gardeners, who have occaſion 
to make the moſt of their ground, to ſow a 
crop of radiſhes and ſpinach on the ſame plat, 
as directed for the main ſummer crop. 

The remaining plants under the glaſſes 
ſhould directly have the earth made 1 
about them, and draw a little mould up about 
their ſtems, continuing to cover them occa- 
Gonally with the glaſſes, which muſt be raiſed 
conſiderably. on props, in proportion. to the 
advanced growth of the plants, not omitting 
to let the plants enjoy the benefit of the full 


air in mild days, alſo that of warm ſhowers, 


by ſetting the, glaſſes wholly off. 

Thus the glaſſes are to be continued occa- 
ſonally over the plants until the middle or 
Tatter. end of April, or longer, if it ſhall 


ſeem neceſſary, either according to the growth 


of the plants, or temperament of the weather, 
obſerving, that when the plants are ſo far ad- 
vanced that their leaves preſs againſt the 

laſſes, theſe ſhould be raiſed, by forming a 
order or ridge of earth. round each hole of 
plants three or four inches high, on which 
ridge of mould ſet the glaſſes, continuing to 
prop up one edge occaſionally, as before, and 
accordingly as the plants adyance in growth, 
it is proper to prop up the glafſes on every 
ſide three or four inches in height, for now, 
as the length of the days and warmth of the 
weather encreaſes, the plants will grow freely, 
ſo muſt have as much free air and ſcope to 
grow as it is poſſible to allow them under the 
glaſſes, at the ſame time being careful to ex- 
por them alſo occaſionally to the full air, as 

efore obſerved, in fine days, and moderate 
warm ſhowers, but continue to defend them 
with the glaſſes en nights, and in immoderate 
cold rains, and all. boiſterous weather, at 


the plants are grown too large ſor the glaſſes, 
_then let them by degrees be fully expoſed night 
and day, ſo that by the middle or latter end 
of April, the uſe of glaſſes may be wholly 
diſcontinued. N 
If che weather, toward the middle os latter 
end of April, and beginning of May, prove 
bot and dry, moderate waterings will E of 
utility in promoting the, ꝓrogteſs of the plants, 
as well as encreaſing their ſize and ſtrength ; 


dor it is of importance to have the Plants as 
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large and ſtrong as poſſible when arrived at: 
full growth, otherwiſe we cannot expect them 


to produce large Cauliflowers. 

About the middle of May ſome of the. 
forwardeſt plants will probably ſhew flower, 
at which perisd examine your plants daily, 
and whenever a flower appears, turn down 
ſome of the inward leaves, to ſcreen it from 
the Sun's rays and free air, which would. 
change it to a yellow hue, and occaſion the 
head to open before it attained. its due per- 
fection. | | 

The excellence of a Cauliflower conſiſts. 
not. only in the ſize, but alſo in the white- 
neſs. and compact curdy-like growth of the 


| head; ſuch that aſſume a frothy looſe appear- 


ance, are a degeneracy, and are in every te- 
ſpect inferior. | 

A Cauliflower is in its utmoſt perfection of 
growth. when the outward. parts of the cir- 
cumference begin to open and expand, aſter. 
which appearance the whole head ſoon divides, . 


and ſhoots up faſt for flower and ſeed, there- 


2 
> 
. 
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fore watch the opportunity, for a day or two 
often makes conſiderable difference. 

In gathering the Cauliflowers for uſe, it is 
worth. obſerving, that they eat conſiderably 
more criſp and: ſweet when cut in a morning, 
though this is not always practicable in fa- 
milies, becauſe it is oſten the middle of the 
day.. before the gardener is informed what is 
wanted for the kitchen + they may either be 
cut off the ſtalk as it ſtands, or the whole 
plant may be pulled up; for, as the ſtalks 
never produce ſprouts. like thoſe of cabbages, 
it is of no uſe after the main head is gone; 
they however mult be diveſted of the root- 
end of the ſtalk before they are carried in to 


the kitchen or market; but if they are not to 


be immediately uſed, permit, the whole ſtalk 
and leaves. to remain, and lay them in a cool 


place till wanted. 


Thus far ſor. the culture of the bell-glaſs- 


, crop. 
leaſt until the weather becomes warm, and 


As to the culture of the main ſummer crop, 
which 1 before advifed ta be wintered in- 


frames, &c. obſerve the following directions. 


Theſe are deſigned to be protected all win- 


ter in frames, &c. in order to be planted out 
in the ſpring, to ſucceed. the early crop which 
- were finally planted. out in autumn.under the 
bell or hand-glafles; and even where there 

are no ſuch glaſſes, it is eſſentially neceſſary 
| to raiſe a quantity of plants in autumn, as 
before directed, and pricked in garden-frames, 


. 


dur- 


to be oecaſionally coyered with the lights 
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ing winter, becauſe they will come in much 
fooner than a ſpring-ſown crop; or, in de- 


fault of frames, prick a quantity in a bed | 


arched over with hoops to be covered with 
mats, for, although ſome may be planted 
cloſe under the bottom of a warm wall to 
take their chance, and will frequently ſtruggle 
through dur ordinary winters, yet they are 
not always to be ,depended on, and, at any 
rate, they come in later, and rarely attain the 
fize and perſection of thoſe occaſionally pro- 
tected as above. | 

Therefore the plants being raiſed as beſore 
directed, proceed, in the end of October, or 
beginning of November, to prepare a bed or 
beds of rich light earth, in a dry ſunny ſituation, 
the width and length of one or more garden- 
frames, &c. fronting the ſouth, raiſing the 
ſurface a few inches above the common level, 
and rake the top ſmooth ; then mark out the 
width of the frame, and prick the plants 
therein in croſs rows three inches aſunder, 
give a little water, and directly put on the 
lights, which keep conſtantly on eight or ten 
days, when the plants will have taken root, 
and muſt then be fully expoſed, in mild wea- 
ther, to the open air. During winter, every 
day, in open weather, expoſe the plants fully 
to the free air, by ſhoving the glaſſes entirely 
off, which, however, ſhouid always be put 
on a- nights; likewiſe in exceſſive rain, though 
if the rain happens in the day: time, and th 

weather is mild, raiſe the Poſts on - props 
three inches high, for the admiſſion of freſh 
air, for they muſt by no means be kept too 
cloſe in mild weather, leſt-it force them into 
flower, as obſerved. of the bell-glaſs crop, 
which would render them uſeleſs. In ſharp 
froſty weather the glafſes muſt be kept always 
on, except in the middle of ſunny days, and 


the glaſſes ſhould be covered on nights with | 


dry litter or mats; alſo if the froſt is very 
ſevere, lay long litter round the outſide of the 
frame. All decayed or yellow leaves ſhould 
be conſtantly picked off as they appear during 
their reſidence here. Towards ſpring innure 
them gradually to the full air, by leaving the 
glaſſes off occaſionally on nights as well as 
days, in open mild weather, ſo as that by the 
end of February, or-beginning:or middle of 
March, they may be hardened to be removed 
to the place of their final deſtination. 

In default of frames, &c. .as above ob- 
ferved, you may, at the before-mentioned 
time, prick a quantity of plants in a ſour 


fect wide bed in a. ſheltered ſituation, which 
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arch over with hoops or rods g ſo on nights 
and all bad weather cover with large garden- 
mats, and in ſevere weather alſo with litter. 

Likewiſe in the above caſes of the want of 
frames, &. a quantity may be pricked on a 
ſouth border cloſe under the wall, &c. and 
in default of other covering, they may be 
lightly covered in ſevere froſt with dry long 
litter, by which aſſiſtance the plants will often 
ſurvive the winter, and, at any rate, will 
come in earlier than ſpring-ſown plants. 

In the latter end of February, or beginning. 
or middle of March, according to the tem- 
perature of the weather, and condition of 

our plants, all thoſe wintered as above, either 
in the frames, arched bed, or warm border, 
are to be planted out, where they are finally 
to remain. Make choice of an open ſpot of 
the beſt ground,. which ſhould be previouſly 
dunged and dug, as directed for the early 
crop, and in which -plant the Cauliflowers by 
line two feet and half diſtance every way, and 
give water; but if it is neceſſary to make the 
moſt-of your ground, a crop of radiſhes and 
ſpinach may alſo be raifed on the ſame plat, 
which ſhould be mixed and ſown together 
broad-caſt, and- raked in, before. you plant 
the Cauliflowers. The radiſhes and ſpinach 
come in for uſe in May, and will be all gone 
by that time the Cauliflower- plants begin to 
advance conſiderably, when the ground ſhould 
be well hoed, and carth drawn about the. 
ſtems of the Cauliflowers, obſerving, if the 
month of June proves very hot and dry, oc- 
caſional waterings will be of great utility, 
forming baſous round each plant ſor that pur- 
poſe, and in July this crop will be in full 
perfection, continuing in ſucceſſion until the 
middle of Auguſt, when they will. be ſuc- 
ceeded by the late ſummer crop. | 

The culture of the late ſummer crop is, 

In order to keep up a regular ſucceſſion of 
Cauliflowers through the ſummer, it is ne- 
ceſſary to raiſe a due ſupply of plants in ſpring, . 
to be planted out in the latter end of April, 
or in May, which will arrive at perfection in 
Auguſt and September, in due time to ſuc - 
ceed the autumn-raiſed crop. 

This crop may be ſown. any time in Fe- 
bruary, but not later than the firſt week in 
March, and, in order to forward the plants: 
as much. as poſſible, it is proper to ſow the 
ſeed in a hot-bed of ſlender ſtructure; let 
the hot-bed be made for a one-light box 
about eightcen or twenty inches depth of hot: 


| dung, covered with light rich earth . 
| | ve. 
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five inches thick; ſow the ſeed on the ſurface, | 


and cover it a quarter of an inch deep with 
fine mould, put on the glaſs, and give occa- 
ſional light Prioklings of water, raiſing the 
glaſs daily, for the evaporation of the ſteam, 
and admiſſion of freſh air, and the plants will 
riſe in a ſew days, at which time admit air 
freely by tilting the glaſs, and by taking it 
wholly off in fine warm days and moderate 
ſhowers, and in dry weather give frequent 
light waterings. When the plants have leaves 
an inch broad, it is proper to prick them out, 
and if ſome are then pricked upon another 
hot-bed of moderate temperature, it will for- 
ward them conſiderably. In default of frames, 
may ſow the ſeed. and prick the plants on a 
hot- bed of the above ſubſtance, defended in 
cold nights and bad weather with mats or 
hand glaſſes ; or, for want of a hot- bed, may 
ſow the feed, &c. on a warm border, and 
Lover occafionally, as above. 

About the latter end of April, or beginning 
of May, fome of the forwardeſt plants will 
be fit to tranſplant for good, which ſhould be 
in an open ſpot of rich well-dunged ground, 
as dicetted-for the former crops, and in dry 


weather ſhould have frequent refreſhments of 


water till they have taken good-root ; their 
further neceffary culture is only occaſional 
hoeing to kill weeds, and when the plants 
are ſomewhat advanced in growth, draw ſome 
earth about their ſtems. 

The culture of the Michaelmas crop is, 

To have Cauliflowers after Michaelmas, 
and to continue from October till near Chriſt- 
mas, is, as already obſerved, effected 
ſowing” about the 24th of May on a bed of 
common earth, and when the plants have 
leaves an inch or two broad, prick them out 
three or four inches aſunder, to remain until 


the latter end of July, then tranſplant them 


finally, as directed for the other crops, ſupply- 
ing them occaſionally with water till rooted ; 
they will begin to ſhew heads towards the 
end of October, which will continue coming 
in gradually all November, and if the ſeaſon 
December. 


This crop depends greatly on the tempera- 
ture of the autumn after Michaelmas, which, 


if moderately dry and warm, we oſten have 
tolerably large handſome Cauliflowers in No- 


vember, but if very wet and cold, the heads, 
for che general part, are ſmall, irregular, ill - 
coloured, and inſignificant. 

Saving the Seed of theſe Plants. 


Every gardener who cultivates any conſi- 


derable quantity of Cauliflowers, ſhould be 
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particularly anxious about ſaving his own ſeed 
from the moſt perfect ſorts, as thoſe who ſave 
great quantities for ſale are not over careful 
in that point, which is the reaſon we often 
meet with ſo many irregular, ill- coloured, 
frothy, looſe, and other ſpurious kinds, in 
private gardens, to the great diſappointment 
of many gardeners. 

Some of the earlieſt ſorts of the bell or 
hand-glaſs crop, are to be ſelected for ſeed, 
for thoſe of the ſucceeding crops are rarely 
forward enough to ripen any; the moſt per- 
fe, largeſt, compact, firm white heads, are 
to be marked, and permitted to remain in the 
ſame place to run up to ſtalks, &c. which 
they will effect in July, when they will alfo 
flower, or in the beginning of Avugult, and 
perfect ſeeds in September; obſerving, when 
the flower-ſtems are conſiderably advanced, to 
place three ſtakes triangle ways, for the ſup- 
port of each plant, and by encompaſſing the 
ſtakes with pack thread, or other tying, it 
will effectually ſecure the ſtems, and all the 
lateral branches, in their due poſition, which 
is all the culture neceſſary, unleſs the weather 
proves very dry after the ſeed- pods are formed, 
when ſome moderate waterings all over the 
plants will be very ſerviceable, not only in 
the growth of the ſeed, but alſo in preſerving 
it from the mildew, an infection which often 
attack theſe plants ſo ſeverely in their ſeeding 
ſtate, as either totally to deſtroy the greateſt 
part of the ſeed, or retard'its growth ſo much, 
that it never ripens perfectly, and is the rea- 


ſon of good Cauliflower-ſeed being often fo 
by dear, which in the ſhops is frequently ſold 


from two to ſour ſhillings per ounce. 
In the middle of September the ſeed will 


begin to ripen, though in cold wet autumns 


it is ſometimes Michaelmas before that is 
thoroughly effected, being watchful, however, 
to cut off the branches according as the ſeed 


ripens, for they do not all ripen together, ſo 


tye it in bunches, and hang it in the ſun to 


harden then beat it out, and put it up in 
bags for uſe. | 
proves mild, they often continue great part of 


A freſh parcel of ſeed ſhould be ſaved an- 
nually, for this ſeed is not to be depended on 
when more than one year old, though two 
year old ſeed will frequently grow. | 

: Sixth Diviſion. | 

*BrAssS1Ca-[talica, Italian Braffica, com- 


monly: called Broccoli. 


The Broccoli is another ſuppoſed variety of 
the common cabbage, though, if we admit 
of the cauliflower as a diſtinct ſpecies of 


. Braſſica, the Broccoli is more apparently re- 


lated 
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hted to that ſpecies than the cabbage, fo that Ticate eating, of which there are, the Com , 
we have reaſon to ſuppoſe all the ſorts of | mon Purple-headed Broccoli—Blue Broccoli | 
Broccoli varieties of the Braſſica Caulifli;ra, | —Brown Broccoli —Green Broccoli — Yel- 
as the plants, both in their general growth, | lowiſh Broccoli—all of which frequently rife 
habit, and eatable parts, greatly reſemble that | from the ſame ſeed, though that of the true 
ſpecies z for, as we obſerved of the Caulifira, | purple kind is ſuperior both in ſize and per- 
all the varieties of Broccoli form roundiſh | fectneſs of heading, as well as delicacy of 
heads in the centre of their leaves, compoſed | cating, and with care in ſaving the ſeed, the 
enticely of a compact collection of numerous | ſorts may be continued, and this, and all its \ 
buds or ends of advancing ſhoots, and which, | varieties, by ſowing in April, or early in 
like the cauliflower, are the chief eatable parts | May, and beginning of June, and planting 
of the plant; that being uſed while they re- | out the plants in July and Auguſt, may be 
main compact and firm, are moſt excellent | obtained for uſe from about Chriſtmas until 
eating, but after having attained a certain | the beginning or middle of May, but are al- 
ſtate of growth they divide, aſſume a ſeedy- | ways in greateſt perfection in regard to ſize 
like appearance, and ſoon fly up to ſtalks for | in March and April ; and after the main 
flower and ſeed. head is cut, the ſtalks exhibit abundance of 
There are ſeveral varieties, all of which | ſide ſhoots or ſprouts, terminated by ſmall 
are cultivated principally for winter and ſpring | heads, which eat as ſweet and tender as the 
eating, though the ſpring crops always attain | main ones. | 
the greateſt perfection, being productive of | 3//hite, or Caulifinwer- Broccoli.) A very 
the largeſt and fineſt heads ; but, as a regular | curious variety of Broccoli. The plants are 
ſucceſhon may be obtained from Michaelmas | of robuſt growth, and lightiſh-green colour, 
until May-day, and being the moſt excellent | forming fine white heads in the centre, ſome- 
winter and ſpring vegetables of our gardens, | times as large as a middling cauliflower, and 
their culture highly. merits our niceſt atten- | greatly reſemble them in every ſtate of growth, 
tion, to obtain a regular ſupply during the | and. for delicacy of eating is equal to the 
above period. fineſt ſummer cauliflower whatever. This: 
All the varieties are hardy enough to refiſt | ſort admits of no varieties, except in different 
the cold of our ordinary winters, though very |' degrees of whiteneſs, though the whiteſt ge- 
ſevere froſt often affects ſuch that are weak | nerally aſfumes ſomewhat of a yellowiſh hue ; 
or grow in expoſed cold foils, but more par- | that, by ſowing ſeed in April and May, and 
ticularly the fort called Cauliſlower - Broccoli. planting out the plants in June, July, and 
The botanic title of Broccoli is, I ͤAuguſt, you will obtain heads for uſe all 
BRASSICA Italica, the Italian Braſſica, by: winter and ſpring ; but thoſe that appear a- 


— 
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che Italians called Broccoli. ; I ß bout March, and beginning and middle of 
The principal ſorts, and their reſpective | April, are confiderably the largeſt and faireſt 
varieties, are, 7 | heads. The ſtalks of this fort rarely afford 


Ear Purple Broccoli.] A moderate-grow- any ſprouts like the purple kinds. ä 
ing darkiſh- green plant, producing ſmalliſh *Black Broccoli] A tall. growing plant of 
nurple heads, but, comes earlier by a fort- a blackiſſi · gteen colour, which, for the ge- 
night or more than any other, and of which neral part produce ſmall and imperfeCt heads, 
there are, the purple, the green, and the | being ſomewhat open and ſeedy- like, but 
blue, all often rifing from the ſeed of the ſame poſſeſs this property of being ſo hardy, as fel- 
plant; this fort; is proper for the firſt crop, dom to be injured by the ſevereſt froſf. There: 
which, if ſown the latter end of March, or: are of this the Black or Dark: headed Broccoli, 
beginning of April, and. planted aut in the Brown, and the Blue, all ſometimes from: 
June, come in far: uſe from Michaelmas till. the ſame ſeed, and are proper to cultivate to» 
Chriſtmas, and when the heads are gathered, || ſtand the winter, by way of reſetve for fpring: 
the. ſtalks: produce plenty of fine ſprouts ob |; ſervice, ſowing the: ſeed early in May and- 
excelJentreating, 1 planting out the plants in Juli; 


Late Purple Braccoli.] & large, robuſt- | 1 PHIL 
growing, darkiſh-green plant, 83 Dyeir General Culture. 
large purpliſh. head like a cluſter of buds, be- All the varieties are propagated by ſeed - 


ing generally much larger. and more perfectly annually in the common ground, ſowing them- 
headed than the former, forts,, and is very de- in ſpring; iu an open ſituation, and the plants: 
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to be tranſplanted into an open expoſure, 
'hereafter directed, to grow to perfection. 
The principal ſeaſons for ſowing is March, 
April, and beginning of May, according to 
the time the plants are required for uſe ; as 
for inſtance, if the heads are deſired in Ofto- 
ber, November, December, and January, -it 
is proper to ſow ſome of the early and late 
purple kinds any time from about the 20th of 
March to the fifth of April; alſo at the ſame 
time may be ſown a few of the Caulifower- 
Broccoli, by which you will obtain the greater 
chance of — and variety; the early 
purple will come in firſt, and they will be 
regularly ſucceeded by the others; but for 
'the main ſpring crops, to come in for uſe in 
January and February, and continue in ſuc- 
ceſhon until May, the ſeaſon for ſowing them 
is from about the fifteenth of April until the 
fifth of May, according to your ſituation and 
temperature of ſoil, and for which crops the 
late purple and Cauliflower-Broccoli are the 
principal ſorts ; at the ſame time may alſo ſow 
ſome of the Black-Broccoli, to ſtand by way 
of reſerve, in caſe the others are injured by 
the winter's froſt ; and if you would continue 
a longer ſucceſhon, a third ſowing may be 
performed the end of May, or beginning of 
June, particularly of the late purple and 
'Cauliflower-Broccoli. | 
By obſerving the above different times of 
ſowing the ſeed, a ſucceſſion of Broccoli may 
be obtained for uſe from October until the 
middle of May. | 
The ſeed, as before obſerved, ſhould be 


as ; 


1 


ſown in an open expoſure, where the plants | | | 
ſhew heads for uſe in October and November, 


will riſe much ſtronger than on narrow bor- 
ders, under walls, &c. ſow each fort ſeparate, 
ſcattering the ſeeds moderately thick on the 
| ſurface, and rake them in; the plants will 
come up in ten or twelve days; give occa- 
ſonal waterings in dry weather, and when 
they have leaves an inch broad, it is proper 
to prick out a quantity of the beſt in a nur- 
ſery-bed. three or four inches apart, giving 
water as ſoon as planted, and occafionally till 
they have taken root, in which bed let them 
remain a month, or five or ſix weeks, where 
they will acquire due ſtrength, their ſhanks 
will be ſhort and of robuſt growth, and will 
hereby be confiderably better prepared for 
tranſplanting where they are finally to ſtand, 
than thoſe which remain in the ſeed-bed. 
The time for tranſplanting them whereſthey 
are finally to remain, is June, July, Auguſt, 


— 


and beginning of September, according to , 


| 


and Black-Broccoli, always aſſume a 
green colour; bud the Cauliflower- Broccoli 
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the time they were ſown, or are defired ſor 
uſe. | ; 
The plants. ſhould have an open ſituation, 
and as good ground as any the garden affords, 
which, if it has the addition of dung, will 
be a particular advantage, digging it in neatly 
one good ſpade deep, and directly put in the 

lants, for which work a moiſt time would 
be highly beneficial ; they are to be planted 
in rows two feet and half aſunder, and about 
twenty inches diſtant in the lines; but for 
thoſe planted late, i. e. in Auguſt and Sep- 
tember, two feet at moſt between row and 
row is ſufficient, and eighteen inches diſtant 
in the rows. Let them, as ſoon as planted, 
be watered, and if dry weather prevail, re- 
peat the watering every other day, till the 
plants have got root, which work ſhould be 
particularly attended to in tranſplanting theſe. 


plants. 


After the plants have taken root and begin 


to grow, their further culture is to keep them 


clear from weeds, by hoeing the ground oc- 
caſionally, and when they have advanced a 
little in growth, draw ſome earth with an hoe 
about their ſtems, which work of earthing, 
if repeated, will be of ſingular advantage to 
the plants ; it will promote their rooting more 
firmly in the ground, and encourage their 
progreſs of growth, and greatly forward them, 
ſo as to acquire due ſize and ſtrength before 
winter, which is very effential, for if the 
plants do not by that time arrive to a tolerably 
large growth, they will yield but ſmall and 
trifling heads. | | 
Some of the earlieſt plants will probably 


or perhaps ſooner, which however are rarely 
ſo large and hne as thoſe that appear towards, 
and after Chriſtmas. 

Previous to gathering the Broccoli for uſe, 
attention muit be had that the heads be per- 
mitted to have their full growth, which, 
however, ſhould be cut while they remain 
cloſe, and before they begin to divide and 
aſſume a ſeedy like appearance, and ſhould be 
cut with about fix inches of the main ſtalk to 
each head; for the upper part of the ſtalk eats 
exceeding ſweet and tender, which, previous 
to its being dreſſed, muſt be peeled or diveſted 
of the outer rind, and which, when dreſſed, 
as well as the heads themſelves of the Ay ah 

ne 


retains its natural whiteneſs, which ſhould be 
boiled in a clean linen cloth, as practiſed to 
| cau i- 
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cauliflower, and ſhould be ſerved up to table 
in the ſame manner. | 
After gathering the main heads of all the 
ſorts of Purple and Black: Broceoli, the ſtalks 
ſhould be permitted to remain for the pro- 
duction of ſprouts or ſmaller heads, Which 
they will afford plentifully, and which are as 
fine eating as the principal heads; but as to 
the Cauliflower-Broccoli; the ſtalks afford but 
very few ſprouts or fide:ſhoots. © 
To ſee Broceoli in high perfection from the 


earlieſt to the lateſt period, we mult review Co- 


vent-garden and Neyygate- markets, in London, 
early in a morning from October until May, 
there we may ſee the production of numerous 


different gardeners brought in great quan- 


tities, all bound up in bunches by their ſtalks, 
from fix to twelve heads in each bunch, thoſe 
of the purple ſorts all diveſted of their leaves, 
the cauliflower kinds with -the leaves on, 'but 
which are trimmed down to the head in the 
manner of cauliflowers, and both of which 
ſorts are there fold from about three or four 
to eight or ten ſhillings per dozen of bunches, 
according to the ſize and quality of the 
5, ſaving the 8 4 of the d wage erage 
ſaving the See the different Sorts.- 

| __ 18 is intended to fave the ſeed of 
Broccoli, ſome of the largeſt and moſt per- 
fect heads of the reſpective forts of thoſe 
which appear in February or March ſhould be 
marked when in perfection, which, of the 
firſt and ſecond ſorts, thoſe only of the beſt 
purple colour and cloſe knobby-like heads 
ſhould be ſelected; and of the cauliflower or 
white ſort, thoſe that have the largeſt, cloſeſt, 
and whiteſt heads, are to be choſen ; and of 
the black kind, always chuſe thoſe with the 
largeſt, moſt d and darkeſt- coloured 
heads; all of which ſhould remain untouched, 
only taking off the fide-ſhoots, ſo leaving 
only the principal head to ſhoot up for ſeed. 
| To preferve the principal varieties as pure 
in their kind as poſſible, 'the ſeeding plants 
of the different ſorts ſhould be at a conſider- 
able diſtance, leſt they fecundate each other, 
and occaſion à degeneracy. © Pete 
Thoſe perſons who.cultivate purpoſely for 
ſeed, ſhould ſow in the end of April or be- 
ginning of May, and plant them out in July; 
and the following ſpring, when they ſhew 
their heads, pull up all thoſe that are dege- 


nerated, or vary from their reſpective kinds, 


which ſhould-be punctually attend to, other- 

wiſe it will be impoſſible to preſerve the ſorts. 
All the ſorts generally ripen ſeeds as plen- 

tifully as any of the ſorts of cabbages. 


—_— 
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The plants generally run up to ſtalk in 
April- or May, flower in June, and the ſeed 
11pens in Auguſt, which is to be managed as 
directed for that of cabbages, ſavoys, &c. 


Seventh and laſt Diviſian of Braſſica. 


7BRASSICA RAA, the Turnep. 

The Furnep, as we have already obſerved, 
is a diſtinct ſpecies .of Braſſica, or Cabbage, 
which till lately was always ranged as a ſe- 
parate genera, under the title of Rapa ; but 
its general characters being the ſame as Braſ- 


fica, modern botaniſts have now ranged it as 


a ſpecies of that genus. 

Claſs, order, and characters, the ſame as 
Braffica. | | 

The botaniſts allow but one diſtinct ſpe- 
cies, but which admit of | ſeveral eminent 
varicties, all of which are annuals, as, it 
ſown early in ſpring, they, attain perfection, 
run up to flower, ripen ſeeds, and totally 
periſh the ſame year. 

The ſpecies is, 

BRASSICA Rapa. | EET 

Napa, the Turnep ] Braſſica with a large, 
orbicular, depreſſed, fleſhy root, crowned by 
many long rough leaves, and when the plant 
ſpindles, riſes with a ftrong erect ſtem three 
or four feet high, dividing into many 
branches, covered with numerous yellow 
flowers in May and June, ſucceeded by plenty 
of ripe ſeed in July or Auguſt, 

Varieties of this are, 

' Early Dutch Turmtp.] An orbicular, mo- 
derate ſized, handſome, white Turnep, valu- 
able for its early perfection, very ſweet and 
tender while young, and a very fine garden 
Turnep for the early and ſummer crops, though 
when old it is apt to become ſtringy, 

*White Round Turnep.] A globular, large, 
white Tutnep, proper both for the garden and 
field culture, and ſucceeds the Dutch ſort in 
its time of attaining perfection. 
* *Green-topped Turnep.) A large round Tur- 
nep, remarkable for having its outer coat 
zreen at top, and great part of the root grow- 
ing above - ground; is exceeding t&nder and 
palatable ating at almoſt every petiod of its 
growth, obtaining in ſize from aboùt four to 
eight or ten inches diameter, though, when 
allowed conſiderable room to grow, it often 
arrives at a much greater magnitude, and is 
excellent for the general crop in gardens, as 
well as that of field-culture for feeding cattle. 

*Red-topped Turnep.] A large globufat Tur- 
nep, having its outer ſkin red at top; a fine, 

DU ſoft, 
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ſoft, ſweet- eating root; and as it acquires a 
very large ſize, is alſo particularly well adapt- 
ed for field - culture. 

Yellow Dutch Turnep.] A moderately large, 
and frequently oblong T urnep, the ſkin and 
fleſh of a yellow colour; is tolerably ſweet 
and palatable eating, though the colour ren- 
ders them diſagreeable to ſome, whilſt others 
eſteem them equal to any of the other varie- 
ties for the table. 


*Oblong White Turnep.] An oblong, largiſh, 
white Turnep; ſtrikes conſiderably into the 


ground, often aſſuming the form of ſome 
rſneps; boils ſoft and ſweet while daun 
bur ſoon becomes ſtringy and rank-taſted. 

7 Long-rooted French Turnep.] A long, ſmall, 
ſpindle-rooted Turnep, of but little merit 
except for ſoups, and ſhould be uſed while 
young, otherwiſe it becomes ſtringy and 

ard. 

purple Turnep. ] A roundiſh, ſmall, early, 
purple - coloured Turnep, conſidered more as 
a curioſity, than for any ceconomical pur- 

ſes, 

Of the above varieties, the firſt four are 
thoſe of moſt merit, the firſt of which de- 
mands notice for the early ſummer crops for 
family ſervice, they generally arriving to per- 
{«Ction a fortnight, at leaſt, ſooner than any 
of the other varieties, and may be obtained 
ſo early as the middle of May, at which time, 
or when the root attains the breadth, of a 
. ſhilling or a half-crown piece, they are alſo 
eſteemed by many to eat raw, either alone, 
or as an ingredient in the compoſition of a 
fallad, ſerving them to table with part of their 
green tops entire, as alſo the long fibre or 
tail of the root; and for culinary. purpoſes 
they may be continued in great perfeCtion all 
ſummer, by performing three or four diffe- 
rent ſowings from March until July, ſo as to 
have crops of young roots fucceed one an- 
other regularly; but for the autumn and win- 
ter crops,.the white round Turnep, the green- 
| topped, and the red-topped kinds, are the 
bardieft and very fine family Turneps, though 
the green-topped ſort claims precedence for 
ſweetneſs of eating, as well as durability of 
perfection; likewiſe, as the three laſt-named 
varieties attain conſiderably the greateſt mag- 
nitude, they are to. be preferred. to all. the 
others, for field-culture, for the feed of ſheep 
and black cattle in winter and ſpring ; and 


for the general ſupply of table in autumn and 
winter, it is eligible to cultivate a good crop 


ef the white · round, or green-topped kinds, 
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&c. by ſowing at the ſeaſons hereafter di- 
rected, 

Turneps may be obtained for uſe eight or 
ten months in the year, that is, from about 
the middle. of May, until the beginning or 
middle of March, after which time they be- 
gin to ſhoot up into ſtalk for ſeed ; and al- 
though the roots are often continued for uſe 
until the latter end of April, yet they, after 
the month of March commences, ſoon ſhoot, 
become ſtringy, dry, hard, and very indif- 
ferent eating for the table. | 

| General Culture. 

The propagation of all the varieties is by, 
ſeed in an open ſituation, in the place where 
the 2 are to remain, for they are never 


Bae like the preceding ſpecies of 


| Braſſica. | 


he ſeaſon ſor ſowing is any time from the 


July, though to have a long and regular ſuc- 
ceſhon for the table from the earlieſt to the 
lateſt period, it is neceſſary to perform four 
or five different ſowings, at leaſt, at proper 
intervals, from the middle of February until 
the middle of Auguſt, obſerving it is not. 
adviſeable to ſow earlier: than the middle of 


would fly up to ſeed the ſame year before the 
roots apple, or, at leaſt, attain a quarter their 
uſual ſize ; indeed, even thoſe ſown any time. 
in February are very apt to run; but thoſe, 
ſown in March more generally ſtand, and all. 
thoſe ſown: after that time, as in April, May, 
June, &c. never, run till the ſpring following: 
and as to. the latter. crops, none ſhould be, 
fown much later than the middle of Auguſt. 
as above, noticed, by reaſon the roots will not, 
have time to grow to any tolerable bigneſs. 
before the winter's cold puts a period to their: 
growth; it is however proper to ſow late as, 
well as early for family. uſe, that, although, 
the roots will. not acquire any conſiderable 


three or four weeks longer before they run, 
than thoſe of the ſummer crops, by which. 
means we obtain them ſo much the longer. 

But for the general ſummer, autumn, an& 
winter crops, the principal periods for ſow- 
ing is April, June, and beginning, of Auguſt, 
as before obſerved, though, where a conſtant, 
ſupply of young roets are required, ſowings, 
may be performed in any of the intervals be-. 
* tele times, or thoſe before-mention-. 
ed. | | 


UE 9 6 An. 


beginning of March until the latter end of 


February, becauſe the too early ſown plants 


ſize, they being reſerved for ſpring, ſtand: 
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ſoil is the moſt eligible for the culture of 
Turneps 3. as, in confined places, they draw 
up greatly to tops, and form but inconſider- 
able roots, and in ſtrong land the roots fre- 
quently acquire a ſtringy texture, and rank- 
nels of taſte. 

The neceſſary ſpace of ground to ſow at a 
time for the ſupply of a family, is from about 
two to fix, eight, or ten rod, making the 


calculation according to the extent of the fa- 


milv. 

The proper quantity of ſeed is at the rate 
of about two pounds to an acre, ſo the calcu- 
lation is eahly made for a ſmaller or larger 
extent of ground. | 

The ground is to be prepared for the ſeed, 
by digging or trenching it one ſpade deep, 
and the ſeed ſhould, if poſſible, be ſowed 
while the ground is freſh ſtirred, eſpecially in 
ſummer; when it is hot or dry weather, but 
a moiſt ſeaſon for ſowing is of great impor- 
tance in the culture of Turneps, for reaſons 
hereafter explained: the ſeed is to be ſown 
broad-caſt on the ſurface, ſcattering it mo- 
derately thin with a regular caft, and even- 
ſpreading band, and directly tread it in evenly, 
-and rake the ground ; thus far is the method 
of ſowing Turneps in gardens ; but in the 
field culture the plough, harrow, and roller, 
is uſed, See the Field Culture. 

This' ſeed being of quick germination, the 
plants appear in a few days after ſowing, eſ- 
pecially in moiſt weather ; and in eight or ten 
weeks after they appear, we may expect Tur- 
'neps fit to draw. | 

As we above obſerved, a moiſt ſeaſon is of 
great advantage in ſowing 'Turneps ; it pro- 
motes a quick germination in the feeds, and 
free growth in the young plants; for when 
they come up freely, and continue a luxuriant 
growth, it ſecures them from the fly, which, 
in very dry weather, when the plants rife 
ſtraggling, and grow ſtuntedly, while in the 
ſeed leaf, often proves a mortal enemy to theſe 
erops, frequently deſtroying whole fields of 


them in a few days; but when the weather is 


ſhowery at their firſt appearance, the plants 
advance fo faſt in growth as ſoon to be in the 
rough leaf, and after they begin to advance 
in the rough leaves pretty ſtrongly, they may 


be conſidered to be paſt danger; ſo that the 


greateſt danger is the firſt week or fortnight 


after the plants come above ground, therefore - 


in gardens, where there are only ſmall quan- 
tities, it will be highly beneficial to water 


An open ſituation, and a moderately light 
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them plentiſully at that period of their growth. 
Many receipts have been recommended to 
prevent the attacks and devaſtations of this 
common enemy to our Turneps, ſuch as ſteep- 
ing the ſeed, previous to ſowing it, ten or 
twelve hours in water, wherein has been 
boiled or infuſed a good quantity of tobacco - 
ſtalks and duſt, mixing therewith flour of 
brimſtone, ſoot, juice of hepatic aloes, &c. 
alſo by ſtrewing ſgot or lime over the ground 
after the plants come up, which expedients 
frequently have ſome effect, though far from 
being infallible, tor, in ſpite of all the me- 
thods, the fly will often devour whole crops, 
if ever fo conſiderable; and when this is the 
caſe, nothing more can be done than to pre- 
pare the ground, and ſow it again as ſoon as 
poſſible. | | 

As to the general culture of. Turneps, the 
plants, as before obſerved, are always to 're- 
main where ſown, and all they require is, when 
about a month old, to be thinned to from 
about fix to twelve or fifteen inches diſtance, 
and cleared from weeds, which work of thin- 
ning, &c. is the moſt effectually done by 
the hoe, and is called hoeing Turneps. 

This work of hoeing Turneps is to be per- 
formed when the plants have two or three 
leaves about an inch broad, which ſhould al- 
ways be done in dry weather, fee Hotinc, 
having a common large hoe five or fix inches 
broad, with which cut down the ſupera- 
bundant plants, fingling out the others to 
about eight inches diſtance, though, if the 
turneps are to ſtand to grow to full ſize before 
any are drawn, they ſhould be thinned to a 
foot diſtance at leaſt; at the ſame time cut 
down all weeds, and ſtir every part of the 
ground, for this is highly beneficial to the 
growth of the plants, and if the work is duly 
performed in dry weather, that the weeds, 
&c. cut down be more effectually deſtroyed, 
the plants will require no further culture; for 
they, after the operation of hocing, will ad- 
vance fo faſt in growth, that their leaves will 
ſoon, ſpread and cover the ground, fo as to 
ſtop the future progreſs of weeds. With re- 
ſpect to the above diſtances of thinning the 

urneps, it is principally to be underſtood of 
ſuch that you intend ſhall grow to a tolerably 
large ſize before any is drawn ; but as to the 
earlieſt crop, they need not be thinned to 
more than five or ſix inches diſtance, eſpe- 
cially if it is intended to begin drawing them 
as ſoon as they begin to tyrnep, as by many 


| practiſed, gradually thinning out the largeſt 
U 2 for 
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for uſe; obſerving, however, always to thin 
them regularly at firſt, as above, at the time 
of hoeing. | | 
In three or four weeks after hoeing, the 
plants will begin to turnep, and in five or ſix 
ſome will be fit to draw young for uſe, but it 
will be two months from hoeing before they 
_ attain tolerable perfection, though, as above 
obſerved, we often begin drawing the earlieſt 
crop as ſoon as the root begins to turnep, 
which, although not larger than middling 
walnuts, are always highly acceptable at an 
early ſeaſon, as a rarity at table; they alſo 
fell well at market, and thoſe of London are 
generally ſupplied with them ſo early as the 
beginning of May. | 
The quantities of theſe roots conſumed for 
family uſe almoſt the year round in London 


and its vicinity are amazing, when we ſurvey 


the vaſt crops in the extenſive garden- grounds 
and fields eight or ten miles round the metro- 
polis; alſo Conn. garden, and the other gar- 
dener's markets of that city, early in a morn- 
ing, to ſee the prodigious quantities that are 
daily brought by cart and waggon-loads, all 
clean waſhed and: neatly bunched, from about 
twelve to fifteen or eighteen, &c. according 
to their ſize in each bunch, and which the 
gardeners ſell to the retailers by the dozen of 
bunches, generally from one to two ſhillings 


per dozen. 
Of the Field Culture. 
In the field culture of FTurneps for autumn 
and winter ſervice, either for the ſupply of 
markets or for feeding cattle, the common 
ſeaſon for ſowing is any time from the be- 
ginning of June till the middle of Auguſt. 
The ground is to be prepared Yor the feed 
by proper ploughing, and ſhould alſo be once 
or twice well harrowed, to render the ſurface 
level and fine, that the ſeeds, when ſown, 
may be more equally covered; the ſeed is 
then to be ſowed immediately, allowing not 
more than a pound and half or two pound to 
an acre, ſowing it by broad-caſt, and ditectly 
harrow it in with a ſhort-tyned harrow, and 
aſterwards roll the ground with a large wooden 
horſe-roller to ſmooth the ſurface, and the 
ſeed will thereby be covered more effectually, 
the plants will miſe more regular, and will be 
mach eaſter to hoe them, than if the ſurface 
is left rough. | „ 95 


When che plants have leaves an inch or two 


broad, they are to be hoed in dry weather, to 
deſtroy weeds, and thin the plants to twelve 


inches diſtance, as before obſerved; but when | ſtoves. 


—_— 
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den, threſh it out, and 


conſtant ſhelter 
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it is deſigned the roots ſhall grow to their ut- 


moſt ſize for feeding cattle, it is proper to ſet 


them out to about fifteen inches diſtance at 


leaſt. 1 * | 
The .crops of the above times of ſowing 
come in for uſe in September, October, and 
November, and continue good all winter, 
either for the table, or for feeding, at which 
time they are admirable food for ſheep and 
cattle, and are excellent for milch- cows, for 
which purpoſe the cow-farmers about London 
uſe vaſt quantities, many of whom have ſe- 
veral hundred cows, but as their land conſiſts 
chiefly of graſs, they buy whole fields of 


them of the ploughing farmers ten or fifteen 


miles round the city, and bring them home 

in waggons, and give them to the cows whole, 

which they eat greedily, to the great encreaſe 
of the quantity of their milk. 
Saving the Seed, 

To ſave Turnep-ſeed, a due quantity of 

the roots of the autumn or winter crops may 


be permitted to ſtand where they were raiſed, 
and they will ſhoot up in March, and produce 


plenty of ſeed in June, July, or Auguſt, with- 


out further trouble ; but if you are curious to 
preſerve the different varieties in as great per- 
feCtion as poſſible, it is adviſeable in February 
to tranſplant a quantity of the fineſt roots of 
each ſort in ſeparate pieces, at a diſtance from 


each other, placing them in rows two feet 


aſunder, and the neceſſary culture is, to hoe 
the ground occaſionally to deſtroy weeds, and 


to watch the birds when the ſeed begins to 


ripen, which will be in June or July, and ſome 
time in theſe months, or beginning of Auguſt, 
will be fully ripened, when the ſtalks ſhould be 
cut up from the bottom, and after it has been 
expoſed to the ſun a few days to dry and har- 
put it up in bags for 
uſe. | Daene 2 
BROMELIA, Bromelia, comprehending 
alſo the Ax AN As, or Pine-Apple, and the 
PinGuiN, or Wild Ananas. | 


This genus comprehends moſt curious ex0- 


tics for the hot-houſe, herbaceous perennials 


of robuſt aloeaceous · like growth, riſing with 


numerous, long, erect, ſharp- pointed leaves 
from the bottom; in the midſt an ere ſtalk 
from one to three feet high, crowned by ob- 
long ovaliſh fruit; and that, being natives of 
the hot parts of Africa and America, they 
conſequently, in this country, require the 
and temperature of our beſt 


Claſs 
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Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 
Characters. ] CALIx, a ſmall, trigonous, 
three · parted, permanent cup. CogoLLA, 
three narrow erect petals, having at the baſe 
a three - parted nectarium. STAMINA, fix 
ſhort filaments, inſerted into the receptacle, 
crowned by ſagittated antheræ. P1sTILLUM, 
a germen below the receptacle, and filiforme 
ſtyle, ſurmounted by an obtuſe bifid ſtigma. 
- PERICARPIUM, a large, roundiſh, umbili- 
cated, baccaceous fruit, furniſhed with nume- 
rous, ſmall, oblong, obtuſe, ſmooth ſeeds, 
which in the Ananas are lodged in the knobs 
or tubercles of the fruit. 
There are of this genus four or five ſpecies, 
the principal of which is that celebrated plant 
the Bromelia Ananas, which produces the ſo 
much admired fruit the Pine-Apple, and 
which now conſtitute the principal furniture 
of moſt of our hot houſes, for the ſake of the 
ſaid fruit, which certainly deſerves the appel- 
lation it has univerſally obtained, that of king 
of fruits, as, in beauty, delightful fragrance, 

and deliciouſneſs of taſte, it greatly ſurpaſſes 
all other fruits of the world. 

The ſpecies are as follow : 
Pine-Apple and varieties. 

*BROMELIA Ananas, 


The Ananas, or Pine- Apple Plant.) Bromelia 
with a thick, fibry, perennial root, crowned 
by many long, erect, ſharp-pointed, ſerrated, 
prickly leaves, growing two or three feet 


and firſt of the 


bigh; from their centre a robuſt round | 


ſtalk, ſupporting at top a large, oval, erect 


fruit, compoſed of numerous tubercles, and, | 


| beautiſully adorned. at top with a crown of 
leaves, and blueiſh flowers, riſing ſingly from 
all the knobs or tubercles, and as the flowers 
fade the fruit enlarges, becomes a fleſhy ſub- 
ſtange, and as it ripens, aſſumes a golden 
colour, imparting a molt, fragrant odour. 


Of the above ſpecies. are: ſeveral varieties, | 


differing in the ſhape, ſize, and colour of from the root, ſharply indented and armed 


with thorns; and in the centre ifſues a ſtalk 


their fruit, &c. | | 

The varieties of note are] 1. Oval-ſhaped 
Pine-Apple with whitiſh fleſh, or Queen- 
Pine——2. Pyramidal, or Sugar-loaf Pine- 
Apple with yellow fleſh—3. Green Sugar- 
Joaf Pine- Apple—4. Black Antigua, or Rip- 
ley Pine-Apple -5. Shining green-leaved 


Pine with ſcarce any ſpines, and with large 


fruit, or King-Pine—6, Granada-Pine with 
marbled leaves and very large fruit—q. Bog- 
warp-Pine with broad green leaves 
8. Smooth, long, - narrow-leaved Pine 


with many long, 


| ſucceeded by ſmall, oval, pointed. fruit. - 
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9. Gold- ſtriped-leaved Pine 
{triped-leaved Pine. 

Of the above varieties there are two prin- 
oops ſorts in eſteem amongſt us in England, 
which are the two firſt-mentioned, viz. the 
Oval Pine-Apple, and the Pyramidal, or Su- 
gar-loaf Pine-Apple, the latter of which is 
ſuperior to all the others in flavour, and is 
diſtinguiſhable by having the inner fide of the 
leaves marked with purple ſtripes. Several of 
the other forts are alſo cultivated in many of 
our curious ſtoves, both for the ſake of the. 
variety of their leaves, as well as that of their 
fruit, all of which attain due ſize, and ripen 
freely in our hot-houſes, though preference is 
generally allowed to the two firſt varieties. As 
to the two ſtriped-leafed kinds, i. e. the Gold- 
ſtriped Pine, and Silver-ſtriped ſort, are the 
moſt rare of any fort in England, and are 
eſteemed principally for the ſingularity of 
their ſtriped leaves. 

The four following ſpecies, not producing 
fruit of any conſideration, are only cultivated 
in ſome curious hot-houſes, for the ſake of 
variety. 

*BROMELIA Pinguin. 

Pinguin, or Mild Ananas.] 


10. Silver— 


Bromelia 
ſharp- pointed, prickly 
leaves from the bottom, and in the centre 
riſes an upright ſtalk a yard high, terminated 


by a cluſter of very ſmall fruit, reſembling a 


Pine- Apple. 

3BROMELIA Karatas. 

Karatas, or AcaulisHild- Pine. ] Bromelia with 
many very long narrow leaves from the bottom, 
ſtiongly armed with ſharp crooked thorns ; 
and in the midſt of the leaves riſe a cluſter of 
fruits near the ground, each about four inches 
long, and one broad; ſomewhat reſembling 


the Pine- Apple. 


*BRoMELIA Pyramidata. 
Pyramidal Bromelia.] Bromelia with many 
long, erect, aloe- like leaves, immediately 


a yard high, adorned below with entire leaves, 
and above with flowers, forming a looſe ſpike, 


ſucceeded by ſmall oval fruit. 


5BROMELIA Lengulata, 
Lingulated Bromelia.] Bromelia with many 


erect leaves from the root, narrow at their 


baſe, widening gradually to the top, and with 


ſerrated ſpinous edges; and in the midſt of 


them the ſtalk, dividing into branches, ſuſ- 
taining alternate ſpikes of eloſe - ſitting flowers, 


Theſe 


* 
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Theſe four ſpecies are propagated by ſeed; 
alſo by ſuckers like the Ananas, and muſt 
always be kept in the ſtove, 


Culture of the fil Species Bramelia Ananas, or 
Pine- Apple. 


The Bromelia Ananas, or Pine-Apple, and 


all its varieties, are herbaceous perennials of 


the evergreen kind, being perennial not only 
in root, but alſo in foliage, ſo may be ſaid to 
be herbaceous evergreens; and that being 
raiſed from ſeed, ſmall ſuckers, or the crown 
at top of the fruit, they, until arrived at a 
fruiting ſtate, conſiſt principally of an erect 
cluiter of long leaves ſtanding on the crown of 
the root, the whole plant encreaſing in ſub- 
ſtance and ſtature about two years, when they 
commonly produce ripe fruit, cach plant one, 
appearing firſt in the centre of the leaves, ge- 
nerally in ſpring, crowning a robuſt ſtalk, 
which, as well as the fruit, grow perfectly 
ere, gradually advancing in height, and the 
ſruit inereaſing in magnitude till July, Au- 
guſt, or September, then acquires maturity, 
obtaining in ſize, from about three or four to 
ſix or ſeven inches length, and three or four 
diameter, always crowned at top with a beau- 
tiful tuſt of erect leaves caiied the crown, 
ſerving not only as an ornament to the ſruit, 
but alſo for propagation ; at the ſame time 
alſo of perfection of the fruit, the plants al- 
ways emit ſuckers or off: ſets, for the like pur- 
pal of propagation, iſſuing both from be- 
tween the leaves at bottom, and juſt under the 
baſe of the fruit, after which the old plants, 
becoming uſeleſs for fruit-bearing, may be 
preſerved as ſtools, ' to produce ſuckers ; 
ſo that a ſucceſſion of young plants is always 
annually raiſed for fruiting, which is effected 
with great facility by the above-mentioned 
crowns and ſuckers ; theſe being planted ſepa- 
rately in pots plunged in the bark- bed in the 
hot-houſe, & e as. hereafter directed, where 


they ſoon ſtrike root and grow freely, or may 


even be ſtruck in a tan or dung hot-bed, made in 
a pit under a deep frame, or in hot- beds un- 
der a common cucumber or melon- frame, and 
afterwards removed to the ſtove to remain to 
come to perfection; though the plants are by 
ſome reared by the benefit of tan or dung 
hot- beds only, under a deep glaſs frame, 
| hereafter deſcribed ; but their culture is ge- 
- nerally effected with greater facility and cer- 


. tainty in a hot-houſe, having the aid of bark- 


beds and occaſional fire-heat. | 
The appellation, Pine-Apple, given to this 


| 
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plant, is from the reſemblance of the figure 
of the fruit to the cone or fruit of the Pine- 
tree. See Conus and Pinus. 

This plant being a native of ſome of the 
hotteſt parts of Africa and South-America, 
in this country it requires the continual tem- 
perature of a hot-houſe, having the conſtant 
aid of bark hot-beds, &c. aſſiſted occaſionally 
in winter by actual fire, or in ſome ſuch glaſs 
departments, where we can employ ſuch ar- 
tificial aids of heat, as ſuſſiciently to imitate 
the temperature of the native climate of this 
plant, which by many is now fo well effected 
in our ſtoves, as to raiſe the fruit in almoſt 
as high a degree of perfeCtion as it uſually 
attains in the above hot countries where it 
naturally grows, | 

It is raiſed in great abundance in moſt parts 
of the Britiſh Weſt-Indies, and moſt other, of 
the hot parts of America, where the plant 
grows freely at all times in the open ground, 
and from which country we were formerly 


| ſupplyed with many young plants; but our 


hot-houſes being now plentitully ſtocked with 
them, furniſh conſiderably better plants than 
any procured from thence ; for thoſe we re- 
ceive from that country are often collected 
from good and bad ſorts indifferently, and 
theſe frequently almoſt periſhed through the 
length of the voyage and ill- management; 
ſo-that the practice now of procuring plants 
from ſo great a diſtance is hardly worth the 
trouble, unleſs for the ſake of ſome valuable 
new variety that ſhall happen to be diſco- 
vered, ; 
_ Holland was the firſt European country 
where the culture of this plant was attempted, 
and the temperature of heat diſcovered to 
bring it to a proper fruiting ſtate, and from 
which country we here in England were ſup- 
plied with the firſt plants and hints for its 
culture, in which we have ſo greatly improved 
as to equal, if not excel, all other countries 
of Europe. | 
The principal ſeaſon of obtaining this fruit 
in perfection in England is from e until 
October, they 2 ſhewing fruit in Fe- 
bruary or March, which advances gradually 
to perfection, acquiring maturity at different 
times, for the fruit of the ſame time of ap- 
pearance are often a month or fix weeks dif- 
ference in their times of ripening z but the 
time of their greateſt perfection is Auguſt and 
September, though ſome plants being ſo back- 
ward in ſhewing fruit, that it ripens ſtrag- 
glingly in winter, and even ſome not until 
ſpring 3 
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ing; but their flavour is inferior to that | 
ripened at the afore-mentioned times ; ſo that 
in their culture we ought to promote their 
ſhewing fruit only in ſpring, that they may 
have the ſummer to effect their growth, by 
which they will obtain their due ſubſtance, 
beauty, and deliciouſneſs of flavour. 


Of the Hot-houſe or Stoves, &c. wherein to 
raiſe them. 


a. 


Having before obſerved, that to cultivate 
theſe plants in England, or any part of Eu- 
rope, they require the conſtant accommodation 
of hot-houſes ; with reſpeCt therefore to theſe 
departments, requiſite particularly for theſe 
plants, it is further neceſſary to remark, that 
to effect their culture more commodiouſly, 
and ſo as to be well ſupplied with proper 
fruiting plants annually, it is proper to be 
furniſhed with two orders of ſuch hot-houſes 
or ſtoves ; a ſmaller one to raiſe the plants, 
and a larger one to fruit them, each having 
a cavity or pit within-ſide the whole length, 
fix or eight fect wide, and three deep, where- 
in to make the bark-bed, i. e. a hot bed 
formed of tanner's-bark, in which to plunge 
the pots containing the plants ; for this kind 
of hot-bed is moſt neceſſary in the culture of 
pines, and each of which departments to be 
alſo provided with flues, in which to make oc- 
caſional fires in winter. See HoT-HoUsE. 
The former of theſe departments, 1. e. the 
ſmaller ſtove, is by gardeners ſometimes-called 
the pit, ſee BARK-y1T; or if of a more ca- 
pacious dimenſion, the ſucceſhon-houſe ; and 
its uſe is by way of a nurſery-ſtove- to the 
main ſtove or fruiting-houſe, it being deſigned 
folely for the reception and rearing the young 
plants, that is, the crowns and ſuckers beſore- 
mentioned, which being planted ſingly in 
ſmall pots in autumn, as hereaſter directed, 
are plunged in the bark-bed of this ſmall 
ſtove, to remain about a year, or until they 
attain a proper ſize and ſubſtance ſor fruiting, 
without encumbering-or taking up the room 
in the principal ſruiting-ſtove juſt-mentioned, 
by which means you will be able to ſruit many- 
more plants therein, than if the young and' 
od were crowded together in the ſame: de- 
partment z beſides, you can regulate the heat 
in this nurſery-ſtove as the plants ſhall - re- 
quire, for they muſt not be much forced in 
their inſant ſtate, leſt it drive them unſea- 
ſonably into fruit, which, if it happens when 
the plants are lefs than fifteen or eighteen 
months old, the ſruit, befides-coming-at; an 


back of the. frame, ſor it is. alſo very pollible-: 
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untimely ſeaſon, will be ſmall and trifling ; 
ſo that the intention is to rear the plants in 
this nurſery-ſtove till they are a year or two 
old, when they will be nearly tull-grown, 
or, at leaſt, moſt of them will have acquired 
ſuch ſize and ſtrength, as to be capable of 
producing tolerably large fruit, and are then 
to be removed in autumn in their pots to the 
main or fruiting- ſtove. 


And as to the fruiting-ſtove juſt mentioned, 


it is intended principally for fruiting the 
plants, after being reared from crowns and 
ſuckers in the nurſery pit or ſucceſſion- ſtove 
a year or two, till they obtain the ſize or 


| bearing ſtate above-mentioned, which being 


removed in their pots the beginning or middle 
of October to this main or fruiting-ſtove, 
and plunged in the bark-bed thereof, where, 
by the management hereaſter directed, they 
commonly ſhew fruit the ſpring following, . 


and which gradually arrive to perfection the 


enſuing ſummer and autumn. 

For the proper dimenſions of each of theſe 
ſtoves or hot-houſes, ſee Hor-HouskE, BARK 
PIT, &c. 

But where large quantities of theſe plants 
are cultivated, many, beſides the above-men- 
tioned ſtove departments, bave alſo what is- 
commonly called a bark-pit, formed by a 
deep frame of wood, or of brick- work ſix 
feet wide, the length at pleaſure, five or ſix 
feet deep behind, and four and half in front, 
having the top glazed, ſee BaRK fir; and 


is deſigned principally wherein to make a bark 
or dung hot-bed, for the immediate reception 


of the crowns and ſuckers from the parent- 

plants, as an eaſe to the ſucceſhon-ſtove, by 
not crowding it too much, . which is often at: 
that time entirely filled with large ſucceſſion-- 
plants for next year's fruiting ; but, by the 
time the crowns, - &c. in this pit have Guck 
root and begin to grow, the ſucceſſion- ſtove 
will be thinned of the largeſt plants, to ſur- 
niſh the fruiting-houſe, which is generally in- 
October, when the ſuckers and crowns in 
their pots may be removed to the ſucceſſion- 
ſtove; though when that department is ſtill“ 
crowded with larger plants, theſe ſmall ones- 
of the ſame year are often - continued in the- 
bark-pit all winter, or longer, if neceſfary, 
eſpecially if the walls which form it are of 
brick, having flues on the back for fires, or 


even, if it is entirely of wood, the tempera- 
ture of heat may be continued by the aid of 


ſtrong dung linings againſt the outſides of the · 


do 
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to ſtrike the crowns and ſuckers, as above- 


noticed, by the aid of dung hot-beds only, 


cither in the above bark-pit, or under com- 


mon cucumber or melon- frames, covering | 


the top of the dung with tan, wherein to 
plunge the pots containing the plants. | 
It is alſo even practicable to rear and bring 
theſe plants to produce ripe fruit by the be- 
nefit of dung- heat only, under deep frames, 
hereaſter deſcribed, which, bowever, though 
attended with conſiderably leſs expence, re- 
quires more trouble, and the ſucceſs never ſo 
certain nor equal to that of proper floves, 
aided by bark hot-beds and fires in winter. 
Crowns and, ſuckers, however, as already 
obſerved, immediately from the parent-plant, 
may be readily ſtruck and. ſet to growing in 
tan or dung hot-beds without fire, under com- 
mon garden-frames and glaſſes, and even if 
the bed is compoſed of dung, with tan at 
top, wherein to plunge the pots of plants, 
they, by the aid of two new 4 wich oc- 
caſional ſtrong dung linings, might be con- 
tinued there all winter, or, by the additional 
aid of a more capacious frame, in width and 
depth adapted to the height of the plants, 
they might be carried on to a due ſize for the 
fruiting-· ſtove. See Raiſing them without Fire. 
In many places, however, the whole culture 
of theſe plants is performed by the aid of one 


ſtove only, not having the convenience. either 
of a ſueceſſion ſtove or nurſery- pit, and the 


plants are raiſed and fruited all in the ſame 
department, though by this practice not above 
one half of the hot-houſe can be commo- 
diouſly occupied at one time with fruiting» 
plants, the other half muſt conſequently be 


employed in containing the ſucceſſion-plants, 


and crowns and ſuckers, unleſs you fill the 


whole pit of the ſtove with the fruiting» 


— ſo crowd the pots of young ones in 
etween them, as frequently practiſed; how- 
ever, at any rate, when the young plants are 


raiſed in the ſame floye with thoſe that are 


fruiting, and that we keep the ſtove in a due 


temperature to fruit them in full perfection, 


there is no certainty of keeping your crowns 


and ſuckers, and the ſucceſhon-plants-in gene- 
ral, from running to fruit unſeaſonably in their 
infant or half. grown ſtate; hence the neceſſity 
is apparent of having a ſmall ſtove ſolely for 
theſe young plants, or, at leaſt, a bark-pit, / 


or deep frame, which we above obſerved. 


However, the moſt commodious and cer- 
tain culture of this curious plant and fruit is, 
by the convenience of two orders of ſtoves, 


— 
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at leaſt, as we at firſt adviſed, having the 
conſtant aid of bark hot-beds, | 


Of the Tanner" s-bark for the Bark-bed. 


In regard to the tanner's-bark for the bark- 
bed, we formerly obſerved, that each of the 
above ſtove departments, &c. ſhould have a 
pit or cavity formed within- ſide the whole 
length, wherein to make a hot- bed of tan- 
ner's-bark, in which to plunge the pots of 

lants, and which is commonly called the 
7 oy wk this kind of hot-bed is compoſed 
entirely of tanner's-bark, which being of 
ſuch, an agreeably moderate, durable, and 
nouriſhing heat to theſe plants, that without 


it we cannot bring them with certainty to fruit 


in any tolerable perfection ; for fire-heat alone 
will not anſwer the purpoſe, as it dries: and 
hardens the extreme fibres, and the plants 
become ſtunted, producing ſmall ill- nouriſhed 
fruit, ripening unſeaſonably late z whereas, 
by plunging the plants in the above hot-bed, 


the conſtant moiſt warmth it imparts to the 


mould and roots is excellently well adapted 
to the nouriſhment and growth of the plants 


and fruit: and that of the tanner's-bark is pre- 


ferable to any compoſt of dung hot-beds for 
this-purpoſe, and being alſo not only of three 
times longer duration in its heat, it never, 
like dung hot-beds, ſends up noxious ſteams ; 


and as to duration, the ſame bed with a lit- 
tle aſſiſtance, will ſupport a growing tem- 
- perature almoſt a year, p | | 
In reſpect to the time of duration juſt men- 
tioned of the bark- bed, obſerve, it is com- 


monly made in autumn, i. e. September or 
October, that it may be in good condition all 
winter, .and it upholds a fine growing heat 
about four months, which, if then forked up 
to the bottom, renews its fermentation, and 
continues two or three months longer; then 
if in April you add about one third of new 
tan, the whole being again forked up to the 


bottom and mixed together, revives the heat 
ſubſtantially, and continues it in fine order 


till towards autumn, and by September and 
October it will be conſiderably exhauſted, 
when the whole muſt be ſcreened, and all 


the ſmall earthy ſubſtance cleared away, le- 


velling the larger in the bottom of the-pit, 
and a large quantity of new is then to be pro- 


cuted from the tanner's, to fill it up again to 
the 75 ay height, three or four inches above 
„to allow for ſettling ; at the ſame 


time ſtir up and mix the old and new toge- 
ther, and this work of ſcreening the old, and 
renewing 
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renewing the pit with freſh bark at the abore 
time in autumn, is to be practiſed -annually 
to each bark-bed. 

For the choice of the bark, and ſome other 
particulars relative to this material, ſee BARK- 
BED. 

Of the proper Soil for the Plants. | 


In reſpect to ſoil proper for the growth of 
thoſe plants, they proſper freely in any rich, 
moderately light garden - mould, ſuch as that 
of the kitchen - ground, where it is of a rich, 
fat, pliable temperature, and if ſomewhat of 
a loamy nature, of mellow texture, it will be 
an advantage, for nothing heavy, ' very wet, 
or {tubborn, muſt be admitted ; this mould 
may be got in readineſs in a heap ſeveral 
months before-hand, adding thereto, if ne- 
ceſſary, ſome thoroughly rotten dung; and if 
the ſoil is very light, it is proper to add about 
one half or a third part of fine pliable loam 
fiom the ſurface of a common or other paſlure- 
ground, turning the whole over ſeveral times. 

Or a compoſt may be prepared thus: 

Procure from a rich paſture- field, or com- 
mon, ſome mellow loamy earth, taking the 
top ſpit, not digging it out of deep pits, 
which is harſh and ſour; to every load of 
this add about one third or fourth-part of 
a load of perfectly rotted dung of an old 
dung hot-bed ; mix theſe well together, and 
form the whole in a ridge or long heap in the 
full air, in a ſunny expoſure, to lie at leaſt 
ſix, but if ten or twelve months, or more, 
the better, turning the whole ſeveral times, 
that the parts may be properly incorporated, 
and receive equal benefit of the ſun and free 
air; at each time of turning break all turfy 
lumps and clods, and when it is to be uſed 
break it fine with the ſpade, but not ſift or 


ſcreen any, which would render it too com- 


pact. 

Of theſe compoſts it is proper to provide as 
much at firſt as will ſerve two or three years, 
ſince by lying together it will be much im- 
proved for the purpoſe intended, provided it 


is turned over three or four times annually. 


Be careful never to uſe the earth at any 
ume too wet. | 


General Method of Propagation. 


As to the propagation of this plant, all the 
varieties, as before noticed, are: propagated | 


— 


with great facility by the off-ſets or ſuckers 


iſſuing from the lower part of the plant and 


baſe of the fruit, as well as by the crown or 
lealy tuft that decorate the top of it, all of f 


next; but the crowns of thoſe fruit which do 
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which ſuckers, off. ſets, and crowns, though 
devoid of roots when ſeparated from the plant, 
that being planted ſingly in ſmall pots of light 
rich compoſt, plunged in the bark hot-bed 
in the ſtove, &c. as hereaſter directed, rea- 
dily emit fibres, and grow freely, and, as al- 
ready noticed, they, after two, or, at moſt, 
three years growth, produce ripe fruit, equal 
in ſize and quality to that of their reſpective 
parent-plants, obſerving that the ſame indi- 
vidual plant produces fruit but once ; ſo that 
after they have fruited and produced a ſupply 
of ſuckers for encreaſe, which is commonly 
at the time of fruiting, they are good for little 
afterwards, except as ſtools ro produce a few 
more ſuckers ; hence it is apparent the ne- 
ceſſity there is of taiſing an annual ſucceſhon 
of freſh plants for fruiting, by the above means 
of ſuckers and crowns. - 

Each plant generally yields from two or 
three to five or fix ſuckers at a time, but 
rarely more than one crown upon each fruit. 

The ſeaſon for propagating, both by ſuckers 
and crowns, is according to the time the 
plants and fruit produce them, which is prin- 
cipally July, Auguſt, and September, accord- 
ing as the fruit ripens, though the plants will 
grow at almoſt any time, obſerving, however, 
that both ſuckers and crowns are always fit to 
be taken off for propagation when the fruit is 
ripe, and not ſooner; and as to the ſuckers, 
it is a ſign of perfection when they appear 
browniſh at bottom ; they are to-be ſlipped or 
drawn off carefully with the hand, not cut ; 
the crown at top of the ſruit is to be taken off 
alſo with a gentle twiſt ; but this Jatter is not 
to be done till the fruit is ſerved at table. 
When they are taken off, both the ſuckers 
and crowns ſhould be diveſted of a few of the 
lower leaves at the bottom, where they are to 
ſtrike root, then laid or hung up in a dry part 


of the houſe or ſtove four or five days, that 
| the wound or moiſt part of the baſe, where 
they adhered to the plant or fruit, may heal 


and dry up before they are planted, otherwiſe 
they would be apt to rot; but in ſome of the 


ſtools you will often find ſuckers which aſſume 


a brown colour at the bottom, as above hinted, 
and forming -little knobs round the edge, 
which are the embrios of future roots; theſe 
ſuckers being ripe, or having had their ſull 
growth on 'the mother-plant, do not require 
ta be ſu much dried as thoſe which appear 
greener, and may even be planted direQly, 
or, at leaſt, taken off one day and planted the 


not 
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not ripen till late in September tor October, 
require to be dried more than thoſe before- 
mentioned, and if ſuckers of thoſe plants that 
produce their fruit later do not appear brown- 
iſh at bottom, it is adviſeable to ſuffer them to 
remain upon the ftools till March following, 
for they arc very apt to rot at bottom, not 


only when taken off very ſucculent, but alſo | 


when taken off later than October. 

We have commonly the greateſt quantity 
of crowns and ſuckers ſrom the beginning of 
Auguſt to the middle of September. 

As to the mother-plants or old ftools, 
if you are diſpoſed to have as great an encreaſe 
of young plants as poſfible, the ſtool, after 
the fruit is gathered, and the ſuckers taken off, 
may be trimmed, i. e. cut down all the leaves 
near the bottom, and then plunge the pots di- 
rectly in a hot · bea of tan or dung under frame 
and plaſfes, and let them be duly watered, 
they will ſoon after produce another ſupply of 


ſuckers, though thoſe of the firſt production 


are rather preferable. | 

Likewiſe in caſes, when the plants produee 
ripe fruit and no ſuckers. from the bottom at 
that time, as ſoon as the fruit is cut, trim 
the leaves of the old ſtools, as above directed, 
and plunge them in a hot-bed of-briſk heat ; 
it will diſpoſe them ſoon to ſend forth ſeveral 
fuckers. * 


Method of planting, and their Management in 
| the Nurſery ſtove, &c. | 


To proceed to the manner of planting the 
growns and fuckers, and general culture the 
firſt year, to prepare them for the fruiting- 
Rove, obſerve as follows. | 

Having the bark- pit in the nurſery-ſtove or 
frame, &c. filled with bark, ſee BARK-BEDS, 
and of a proper brifk temperature of heat, 
for the reception of crowns, as they are taken 
immediately from the mother-plant, at the 
times and manner above-mentioned, and hav- 
ing the proper compoſt in which to plant them, 
pots, and every other requiſite in readineſs as 
they ſhail be wanted, theſe young plants then, 
according as they are fit to be taken from the 
parent- plant, are to be planted ſingly in ſmall 
pots of the ſize called forty=eighths, ſee PoTs, 

. which, at the time of planting, are to be filled 
with the aſorefaid compoſt or mould, taking 
previous care to put a ſhell or piece of tile 
over the hole at bottom of each pot, to keep 
the mould hollow, that the water given the 
Plants may paſs off freelyz the. pots being 
thus filled, one plant, i. e. crown or ſucker, | 
is ta be planted in each pot, in doing of 
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which, be cautious not to plant them too deep. 


for the earth to get between their leaves, nei - 
ther ſhould they be planted too ſhallow, for 


ſo they would be liable to be diſplaced by 


watering, or doing any other neceffary cul- 
ture, obſerving to preſs the earth cloſe about 
each plant. | | 
According as the plants are thus potted, 
they are to be directly plunged in the bark- 


bed of your ſucceſſion-ſtove or nurſery-frame, 


&c. above .deſcribed, obſerving that the 
bed be previouſly arrived to a due degree of 


moderate heat, and in which the plants are to 


be arranged according to their different ſizes, 


placing the largeſt next the back-part, and 
the ſmaller in front, and the others in pro- 


rtion; that being thus regularly diſpoſed, 


it will add to the beauty of them, and every 


ſingle plant will more eaſily receive an equal 
benefit of the ſun, being careful to plunge 
each pot up to the rim in the bark. 

As ſoon as they are plunged give them a 
gentle watering, and, if the weather is ſunny 
and hot, ſhade them moderately in the heat 
of the day, till they are firmly rooted. 

Having thus planted and plunged the plants 
in the bark-bed, &c. they will in.a weck or 
two ſtrike root and begin to grow, when air 
muſt be pretty freely admitted; ſor at this 
period it is adviſeable to promote but a mo- 


dlerate temperature of heat, that is, not to 


enereaſe it ouliceradiy by keeping. the ſtove 
or frame too cloſe while the heat of the bark- 
bed is ſtrong, which would not only draw up. 


a vehement heat in the bed at firſt, and force 


the young plants too much in growth, but, 


by being too e confined, would draw - 
long, feeble, whitiſh, - 


them up weak, wit 
ſickly leaves : frefh air muſt therefore, at this. 
time, be daily admitted, at leaft at all oppor- 
tunities, when the days are hot and calm, by 
ſhoving or tilting the. glaſſes a little open, 
which muſt always be proportioned in a ju- 
dicious manner, for there are no preciſe rules 
to be given for it; but by making uſe of 
your own obſervation and experience, added 
to theſe directions, you will ſoon attain a due 
knowledge in this point. - From about nine- 
or ten, to four or five o'clock, is the- proper 
time of day for the admiſſion of air. 


Waterings alſo- is requiſite, though very 


moderately, about once a week, eſpecially 
until the plants begin- to grow, when they 


may be watered more freely, which in fine 
warm weather ſhould be ſprinkled all over 


* 


their leaves. 
. As. 
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bark · bed, wherein theſe young plants are now 
plunged, uphold a conſtant temperature of 
heat, which is readily promoted by forking 
up the bark once or twice during this feaſon, 


according as the heat ſhall decline; likewiſe 


keep the internal air of due temperature, 
by the aid of occaſional moderate -fires on 
nights, provided the department is furniſhed 
with flues, or, in default of which, by lin- 
ings of hot dung againſt the outſides: freſh 
air muſt alſo be admitted from without judi- 
.ciouſly, at all favourable opportunities, in 
ſunny calm days, by ſliding or tilting ſome 
of the glaſſes or ſaſhes a little open ; and mo- 
.derate  waterings is neceſſary about once a 
week, eſpecially if the plants are in a ſtove 
or pit where fires are made; in other caſes it 
muſt be applied ſeldomer, and very ſpar- 
in | . 

Fo refpett to the bark bed, it generally ſup- 
ports a good temperament of heat till January 
or February, when, if the heat is found much 
abated, take up all the pots, and with a fork 
ſtir up the bark, as before obſerved, quite to 
the bottom, plunging the pots again directly, 
and this will promote a freſh fermentation, 
and greatly revive the heat, ſo as to maintain 
a due temperature the remainder of the win- 
ter. | 

And as to the fire-heat above-noticed, for 
warming the internal air, obſerve, that, if 
the plants are in the nurſery-ſtove or ſuc- 
ceſhon-houfe, or any other department, hav- 
ing flues for making fi res, it is proper to begin 
to make moderate ones on nights towards the 
middle of November, or a little ſooner or 
later, as the froſt or other very cold or dark 
foggy weather ſhall render it neceſſary, being 
cautious never to make the fires too ſtrong for 
theſe young plants, leſt, by occaſioning them 
to ſhoot too faſt, it force them into trifling 
fruit the ſame winter, or enſuing ſpring or 
ſummer, which would be a great diſappoint- 
ment in reſpect to having proper-ſized plants 
at the due time for the fruiting · ſtove; for if 
once thefe young plants draw up with long 
leaves, appearing white at heart, it is gene- 
rally the ſigns of a too forward growth, and 


the conſequence of their untimely fruiting ; 


therefore never be too eager in forwarding 
their growth at this ſeaſon. 


In ſevere weather the glaſſes of the ſtove 


ſhould be defended on nights with the proper 


tarpaulin, let down by a roll and pullies, or 
by ſhutters or mats, 


As the winter advances, be careful that the ' 
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Where theſe young plants are wintered in 
any detached bark-pit, or any kind of frame 
devoid of flues for having fires, 1 adviſe, in 
this caſe, when the winter advances, that the 
pit or deep frame, wherein the bark-bed is 
made, be lined around on the outſide with 
hot dung, as praCtiſed to cucumber or melon- 
beds, quite from the bottom to the height of 
the internal bark- bed: on top of the lining 
lay old hay, fern, or other ſimilar dry litter, 
continuing either of which materials from the 
top of the lining to that of the frame all 
around, which will preſerve the heat of the 
linings the longer, and prevent the froſt from 
penetrating the ſides of the frame, obſerving, 
that when the lining declines its heat, remove 
the litter, and add a ſufficient quantity of freſh 
dung on top of the former to the height of 
the frame; or, if the heat is conſiderably a- 
bated, ſtir up the whole with a fork, old and 
new together, to the above height, which will 
renew the heat quite from the bottom ; and 
this ſtirring or turning over the linings, with 
the occaſional addition of freſh dung, in lieu 
of ſuch that becomes exhauſted, is to be re- 
peated as often as it ſhall appear neceſſary 
during the winter or - continuance of cold 
weather, which will not only communicate 
its heat to the bark-bed, but aſſiſt greatly in 
warming the internal air of the frame, ob- 
ſerving alfo to cover the glaſſes every night 
and ſevere weather, and give but very little 
water to the plauts in this department during 
winter, | 

Having in either of the above departments 
conducted the plants ſafe through the winter, 
it now remains to give directions concerning 
their ſpring culture, | | 

As to their ſpring culture, the neceſſary 
care of preſerving-heat in- the bed, and inter- 
nal air, with the aids of freſh air and water, 
as already directed, is ſtill to be obſerved with 
ſtrict attention; for it is of importance to 
remark, that from the month of March until 
September, is the principal growing ſeafon of 
theſe plants, ſo muſt begin to encourage it as 
much as poſſible, though by no means, force 
them; but that when there is a good heat in 
the bed, indulge them freely- with freſh airy 
and refreſhments of water, by the rules al- 
ready laid down, and hereafter directed. 

At this ſeaſon the plants, for one thing, 
require their firſt ſhifting into pots a ſize 


| larger, and the bark-bed to be ſtirred up again, 
covers, either of thick canvas, oil-cloths, or 


and refreſhed with -about one third of new 
tan, "7" Bp p 
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This firſt ſhifting may be performed any 


time in April, though about the middle of 


that month is a very good time for that work, 
and the proper fized pots are thoſe called 
thirty-twos, [ce PoTs. 'The proper time be- 
ing arrived, and the pots and proper quantity 
of compoſt mould breught ready, proceed to 
take up the plants out of the bark-bed, and 
turn each ſingly out of its preſent pot, with 
the ball of earth entire around its roots, un- 
leſs any appear very unhealthy, or any ways 
defeCtive, when it is eligible to ſhake” the 
earth from the roots, and trim off all the long 
fibres and other parts that appear not alive; 
alſo decayed leaves on the plants in general 
muſt be ſtripped off, not cut, then, having 
put a piece of tyle or oyſter-ſhell over the 
holes at bottom of each pot, put-in a little 
freſh compoſt, and on this place your plant, 


and fill up around the ball or root with more 


new mould almoſt to the brim of the pot, 
preſſing the earth moderately firm about the 
body of the plant; and when the whole is 
thus ſhifted, directly prepare to plunge them 
again in the ſame bed; 2 to which 
obſerve, as above, to add about one third, at 
leaſt, of new tan to the old, or as much as 
will ſufficiently raiſe the bed as much as it has 
funk fince autumn, previouſly clearing away 
any very crumbly or exhauſted earthy ſtuff at 


top or outſides; then, having filled up the 


pit to the uſual height with the new bark, 
immediately proceed to work the whole, old 
and new up together, with a fork, ſee BARK- 
BED, and directly plunge the plants as before, 
the talleſt at back, continuing the loweſt gra- 
dua'ly to the front; and as ſoon as the whole 
is thus plunged, give a moderate watering all 
over the leaves and mould of the pots, to 
cleanſe the plants, and ſettle the new earth 
cloſe about their roots. : 

T he plants having thus had their firſt ſhift- 
ing, and the bark-bed its ſpring. renewal by 
a little new tan and freſh forking up, the 
principal future culture during ſummer is the 
neceffary ſupply of freſh air and water; for 
| the bark-bed will now maintain a proper heat 
till towards autumn, or time the plants require 


mifting again. 


As the ſummer comes on, the plants muſt 
be indulged more freely with air and water; 
air muſt be admitted every day, whenſoever 
the weather permits, by opening-ſome of the 
lights, more or leſs, which ſhould be done 
the moſt freely when the days are ſunny and 


the wind quiet, and in July and Auguſt, it 
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the weather is very hot, the plants ſhould be 

permitted to enjoy a very large ſhare air, even 

ſo much as to be ſometimes almoſt fully ex- 

poſed in the middle of ſuch days; for as they 

will now pw freely, if they are too cloſely 
t 


confined: they will draw up long and tender, 
and become feeble and Jeſs able to produce 
fruit in full perfection of ſize and flavour; 
and likewiſe, by too cloſe confinement in ſum- 
mer, they will be in danger of going into 
fruit early in winter. Water during this ſea- 
ſon in warm ſunny weather is neceſſary, in 
moderate quantities about twice a week, ap- 
plying it in a morning until June ; and during 
the hot months of June, July, and Auguſt, 
an evening is the mot eligible time, ſprinkling 
the water occaſionally all over their leaves ; 
which works of admitting freſh air, and giving 
water, is the principal culture neceſſary to 
theſe plants in fummer, until the time of their 
ſecond ſhifting into larger pots in Auguſt, 


Obſerve, however, if the bark-bed is much 
crowded with plants, and that by the begin- 


ning of July they have advanced conſiderably 
in growth, it would be of much advantage to 
remove ſome of the ſmalleſt plants in their 
pots into a bark-bed, under any common 
frame, till October ; ſo re-plunge the larger 
ones at a more eligible diſtance in their pre- 
ſent department, which is the moſt neceſſary 
culture to encourage them to bottom well. 

In regard to their ſecond ſhifting, the plants 
in general will require it in Auguſt, at which 


time a quantity of the ſtrongeſt plants are to 


be ſhifted into proper fized pots, wherein they 
are finally to remain to produce their fruit. 
This ſecond ſhifting is to he performed 
about the beginning or middle of Auguſt; 
the pots proper for their reception now is 
called twenty-fours, but not larger than ſix- 


teens ſor the ſtouteſt plants: in the execution 


of this work obſerve to turn the plants out of 
their preſent pots with the balls of earth en- 
tire about their roots, and may carefully trim 
off a little of the outſide mould, as alſo ſome 
of the extreme fibres of the roots on the out- 
fide of the ball, ſtill preſerving the ball of 
earth about them; then having tiled or ſhelled 
the holes'of the new pots, and put ſome freſh 
earth at bottom, to raiſe the plant to its due 
height, place the plant thereon, and fill up 
the pot around the ball with more compolt 
almoſt to the top, and when they are all 
ſhifted, ftir up the bark-bed to enliven the 


heat, and inſtantly plunge the pots again in 


the order of arrangement before directed, and 
| give 
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give a moderate watering all over the plants : 
here they may remain fix weeks or two 
months, or longer ; for if the bark-bed at 
this time of ſhifting is well forked up to 
the bottom, it will uphold a heat proper to 
ſupport the plants in a growing ſtate till Odo- 


ber, when moſt of them will have obtained a 


large ſize, and the fruiting-ſtove is to be got 
ready for the reception of the largeſt that ap- 
pear capable of fruiting in perfeCtion the en- 
ſuing year: in the mean time be careful, 
after this ſecond ſhifting, to continue the ad- 
miſſion of a due portion of freſh air daily, to 
ſtrengthen their growth, to diſpoſe them to 
produce handſome fruit at the due time; ſup- 
plying them alſo with gentle refreſhments of 
water once or twice a week, according to the 
temperature of the ſeaſon, | 


Riumnuing, them to the Fu uiting- ſtode, and Cul- 
ture there. 


Towards the end of September the above 
plants in the nutſery- ſtove or ſucceſſion de- 
partment will be grown to a conſiderable ſize, 
when the fruiting-ſtove, &c. mult be got 
ready, and its bark-pit filled with entire freſh 
ton, for the reception of the largeſt plants; 
and ſuch as have not yet acquired due ſtrength 
for fruiting in perſection next year, may be 
permitted to have another year's growth in the 
lucceſſon-ſtove. | 

If the fruiting ſtove is now occupied with 
plants in fruit, the ſucceſhon-plants cannot 

be moved thither till the ſruit is moſtly all 
cut, which for the general part is pretty well 
eleared by October or beginning of Novem- 
ber, at which time a ſufficient quantity of 
freſh bark or tan muſt be procured from the 
ta:iner's to fill the bark-pit of this ſtove, for 
thebark bed muſt be always renewed annually 
almoſt entirely with freſh tan at this ſeaſon, 
at ſame time previouſly ſcreening all the old 
tan to ſeparate the larger from the ſmall ex- 
hauſted parts, and all the ſmall earthy ſtuff 
that paſſes through the ſcreen taken away, 
and levelling the other along the bottom, pro- 
vide as much new tan as, with'this, will fill 
up the pit to the proper height. | 

As to the choiee of the new bark, it ſhould. 
be freſh, i. e. having been but ſhortly thrown 
out of the tan-vats,, and rather large than 
ſmall, for the latter foon becomes earthy, and 
loſes its fermentation : when it is brought 
| from the tanner's, it is frequently wet and 
unfit for immediate uſe; let it therefore be 
ſpread on level ground to dry a day or two, 


— 
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then either caſt it in an heap to acquire a 
proper warmth, or put it immediately into 
its deſtined pit in the ſtove, upon the remain- 
ing old tan, raiſing it three or four inches 
higher than the kirb at top, to allow for ſet- 
tling, forking up the old and new together, 


ſo ſuffering the whole to remain a week or 


ten days, to acquire a due temperature for the 
reception of the plants from the ſucceſſion- 
ſtove ; ſor they muſt not be plunged in it be- 
fore it is capable of imparting a proper warmth 
to the mould in the pots. 

Having thus prepared the pit of this ſtove, 
as above, with good freſh bark, and it hag 
obtained the due degree of heat, then im- 
mediatety bring your largeſt plants from the 
ſucceſhon- ſtove in their pots, and plunge 
them with the ſame regularity I before adviſed, 
and allow them room, that they may bottom 
well, for this is of importance in reſpect to 
their producing large fruit : the plants being 
plunged, it is proper the next day, or as ſoon 
as the bed has communicated a proper warmth 
to the earth in the pots, to give them a mo- 
derate watering, both to the pots and all over 
the leaves, which will be a conſiderable re- 
freſhment to the plants. | 

They being now placed in 
ſtove are called fruiting plants. 

Their culture in this department, i. e. the 
fruiting-ſtove, differs little from that in their 
former repolitory. | 

All winter the internal air of the ftove muſt 
be ſufficiently ſupported by the aid of fires on 
nights, and ſevere froſty weather. As to the 


the fruiting- 


heat of the bark-bed, it will fupport a due 


temperature till February, when forking it 
over will revive it for two months longer. 
Freſh air during this ſeaſon muſt till be ad- 
mitted with diſcretion at favourable occaſions 
in ſunny mild days, and moderate waterings 
will be needful thout once a week. | 

With reſpect to the time to begin to make 
the fires, is fome time in November, either 
ſooner or later in that month, according as- 
the cold advances, for we muſt be very care- 
ful to obſerve this as ſoon as ſevere or very 


foggy or cold wet weather renders it neceſſary; 


but unleſs ſevere froſts happen, gentle fires 
only on nights ſhould be made until the begin- 
ning of January, when they ſhould be gradually 
encreaſed more briſker, in order to prepare the 


plants for ſhewing their fruit in February or 


beginning of March, being always careful to 
regulate your winter's heat by the thermome- 
ter, ſee THERMOMETER; obſerving the fires 

are 


be 
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#0 be made principally on nights, except in 
| ſevere or very wet or foggy damp weather, 
then it is proper to continue them alſo mo- 
derately in a morning. 
In very ſevere weather it is alſo eligible to 
cover the glaſſes on nights with ſuch covers 
as the ſtove is furniſhed, either by large thick 
canvas cloths or tarpaulins on rolls, to Jet 
down and up by pullies ; or with large mats, or 
ſhutters ; but the firſt-mentianed is the moſt 
ready covering for the top glaſſes, ſee HoT- 
HOUSE ; though many uſe no other covering 
for their ſloves, where fares can be made, than 
nailing ſtrong mats at top on nights in very 
ſevere weather; alſo occaſionally againſt the 
front and end glaſſes. | 

During this ſeaſon give air diſcretionally 
in fine mild ſunny days, ſrom ten till about 
three o'clock, as favourable opportunities ſhall 
then offer | 

Give alſo moderate waterings about once a 
week, and not much over their leaves at this 
time of Jear, ufing the tin pipe hereafter 
mentioned, | | 

Towards ſpring, when the plants begin to 
ſhew fruit, be ſtill careful to promote a due 
degree of heat in the bark-bed, and continue 
the fires regularly on nights, and give air and 
neceſſary waterings. If, in January or Fe- 
bruary, as above hinted, the bark-bed decreaſes 
much in its heat, fork it u 
the ſucceſhon-plants, which will renew the 
fermentation, and continue it in fine order 
until April, when a little new tan muſt be 
added, and the whole again well ſtirred up 
together to the bottom, | 
In the beginning of April thereſore, pre- 
Pare to add fome new tan, and ſtir up the 
bark-bed again, to promote ſuch a durable 
heat as will carry the plants through the ſum- 
mer, and till the maturity of the fruit now 


advancing in growth: to do this the more 
effeCtually, provide about one third of the 


pit full, or a little more or leſs, of new tan, 
prepared, as before, in making the bed ; and 
after taking up all the pots of plants, throw 
this in upon the old tan, filling up the pit to 
the ſull height, then fork the whole up to 


the bottom, mixing the old and new well to- 


gether ; this done, level the top, and directly 
re-plunge the plants, and the effect of this 
operation will ſoon appear in the growth of 
the fruit; for after this fruit begins to advance, 
it is good culture to promote a good heat in 
the bed, as well as ſufficiently to preſerve a 
conſtant and proper temperaturs of internal 


as directed ſor 


* 


* 


plants, and encourage the free 
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air, according to the degrees of heat marked 
on the thermometer, that you may more freely 
apply the neceſſary aids of freſh air and wa- 
ter; and that by proportioning heat, air, and 
water, depends the whole ſucceſs of having 


| * and well-flavoured Pine-Apples. 


ne caution in reſpect to watering is, that 
aſter the fruit begins to appear, I adviſe not 
to water too freely over the leaves, but more 
eſpecially when they are in bloom, leſt you 
waſh off the farina-of the anther, before it 
has ſufficiently performed its fecundating 
funQion, and thereby prevent ſome of the 
knobs or tubercles from ſwelling in a due 
manner, which would render the fruit un- 
ſightly ; therefore, in watering at this period 
of their growth, it is proper to uſe the tin 
pipe hreafter mentioned, which is alſo very 
convenient for watering at all other times, 
and more eſpecially in winter, when the 


plants ſhould never be ſo much wetted as to 


occaſion water to ſtand in their hearts. 

As the ſummer and warm weather ad- 
vances, gradually decreaſe the ſtrength and uſe 
of fire heat, and by degrees uſe it only oc- 
caſionally, ſo as to leave it wholly off in May. 

Continue ducing ſummer to admit freſh 
air daily into the ſtove, by fliding the front 


or top lights more or leſs open, according to 


the power of the ſun's heat, ſtill obſerving, 
that from about eight or nine in the morn- 
ing; till four or ſive in the evening, is the 


proper time for doing this: alſo continue to 


give water freely all ſummer, about twice a 
week, at leaſt, in hot weather, performing it 
either in a morning or an evening, which, 
aſter the bloſſom of the fruit is paſt, and it 
advances in magnitude, may be given in oc- 
caſional refreſhments all over their leaves, as 
this will promote a lively appearance in the 
owth of the 
advancing fruit; for the heat of the bark-bed 
being promoted by the means adviſed to 
be . practiſed in April, if you are careful 
during the hot weather to indulge the plants 


freely with freſh air and refreſhments of wa- 


ter, agreeable to the preceding rules, the fruit 
will encreaſe freely in bulk, and advance faſt 
to perfection. ſo as thoſe which appeared early 
in prog — probably arrive to maturity in 
By. ov ek | 
They, however, in reſpect to the times of 
ripening, generally come dropping in from 
June or July to October or November, but 
are commonly in greateſt perſection in Auguſt 
and September. | . 
The 
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The firſt ſign of perfection in moſt ſorts is, 
their aſſuming a ſingularly. beautiful golden 
yellow, though ſome diſcover different tints 
eculiar to them ; but the moſt certain ſign 
of full growth and ripeneſs in this fruit, is 
its delightful fragrance : obſerve therefore 
' theſe tokens of perfection, and let the fruit 
be gathered beſore it becomes ſoſt; for it 
would then be greatly diminiſhed in its per- 
fume and delicate poignancy of flavour. 

The manner of gathering this fruit is, to 
cut it from the plant with ſeveral inches of 
the ſtalk, preſerving allo its crown of leaves 

top. 

To have it eat in the higheſt perfection of 
favour, it ſhould be cut in a morning before 
nine o'clock, and laid in a cool dry place till 
dinner-time, or till wanted, but its juice is 
always more poignant and rich when eaten the 
ſame or next day, though they will keep a 
week or longer, if required upon any parti- 
cular occaſion. 

It is always ferved to table with its crown of 
leaves on, and when the fruit is to be eaten, 
the crown is twilted off and reſerved for plant- 
ing, to become a new plant, which, in its 
turn, produces a freſh fruit, as well as ſuckers, 
for future propagation, 

If too many of cheſe fruit are like to arrive 
to maturity together, their ripening may be 
retarded by removing ſome of them to one 
end of the ſtove by themſelves, and ſo ſhade 
the glaſſes with mats in ſunny days. 


As to the old plants, after the fruit is ga- 


thered, they bear no more, ſo are only fit for 
ſtools to produce ſuckers, having their leaves 


trimmed down cloſe, and plunged in the bark- | 


bed, or any other briſk hot-bed,, as we have 
before directed. | 
Neceſſary Obſervations. 

In reſpect to the tin pipe before recom- 
mended to be uſed occaſionally in watering 
theſe plants, it is extremely uſeful and con- 
venient, for the more ready conducting the 
water, in the quantity intended, to any par- 
ticular plant in any part of the bark bed: its di- 
menſions may be ſix ſeet long, an inch and 
balf diameter at the upper end, the other 
about half an inch, though it may be of two 
diſferent joints to lengthen or ſhorten at plea- 
fure ; at the largeſt end ſhould be a kind of 
funnel, either fixed, or to take off and on 
occaſionally, to receive the water from a wa- 
tering pot. 
the water is readily conveyed to all the plants 


feparately. in any quantity, without pouring a mar. 
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By the aſſiſtance of ſuch a pipe, 


| 
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any into the hearts of them when not intended, 


-or without wetting the bark-bed more than 


what is neceſſarily applied to moiſten the 
earth in the pots, &c. This pipe ſhould be 
particularly uſed in winter; alſo occaſionally 
in ſpring during the bloom of the fruit. 
Soft water ſhould always be uſed for water- 
ing theſe plants, either that of a river, pond, 
or rain water, being careful in applying this 


| article never to give it in too great quantities, 


to wet. the mould conſiderably, eſpecially in 
winter. 

In winter it is proper to have a ciſtern, or 
ſome other conveniency placed in the ſtove 
to contain water, that the chill may be a lit- 
tle taken off previous to watering. the plants- 
therewith. | | 

With regard to the fuel for making. the 
fares in the ſtoves, ſeveral ſorts are uſed: 

'The beſt fuel for this uſe is coal, which 
makes the moſt ardent, regular, and durable 
fires of any other materials whatever, and 


therefore, where it can be obtained at a mo- 


derate expence, I ſhould particularly recom- 
mend it for this purpoſe :- but, in- default of 
coal, wood is next to be preferred, and the 
larger the principal part is, the better for the 
duration of the fires. Next to wood is ground- 
peat and turf, but theſe are ſoon exhauſted,. 
unleſs the fire-place is purpoſely conſtructed, 
ſee HoT-HoUSE.. There is a ſort of fuel by 
ſome uſed, to be had at the tan-yards,. made 


of old tan, &c. into ſquare lumps, which is 


alſo called peat; but all theſe are inferior to 


coal, tho 


hz where this article is ſcarce, one 
or other of theſe muſt ſuffice. 
It is to be obſerved, the fires in each depart-- 


ment are to be made chiefly from November 


until April or beginning of May, and ſhould be 


made every evening about four, five, or ſix 
. o'clock, which ſhou'd be attended twice or 


thrice till bed-time, fo as to warm the flues- 


ſuſheiently to ſupport a due temperature in 


the air of the ſtove till morning, when, in 


very fevere froſt, and very wet or ſoggy damp- 


weather, a moderate fire ſhould alſo be made, 
but in mild dry weather none is neceſſary at 


that time of day. 


To regulate you in regard to the ſtrength of 


the fires, and proper times to make them, 
it is proper to have a good thermometer al- 


ways hung up in the middle of the ſtove, 


having the proper degrees oſ heat marked 
Ananas, never permitting it to be more than 
five or fix degrees above; nor leſs than that 
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Ralſing theſe Plants without Stoves and Fire- heal. 


We having -occaſionally obſerved, that it | 


was poſlible 'to raiſe and fruit this favourite 

lant without the aid of ſtoves or fire-heat, 

y the heat of hot-beds only, under proper 
frames: the hot-beds for this purpoſe are 
either of tanner's-bark, aſſiſted by occaſional 
dung linings, or may be compoſed of dung, 
Having a foot of tan or ſaw-duſt at top, in 
which to plunge the pots, and aſſiſted alſo by 
proper linings of dung. 

This method, however, thongh apparent'y 
_ conſiderably the leaſt expenſive, is attended 
with much more trouble and uncertainty than 
the ſtove culture already treated on, having 
the conſtant aid of bark hot-beds, and fire- 
heat in winter. 

However, for the advantage of thoſe who 
cannot eaſily obtain a plenty of tanner's-bark, 
and who have no mind to go to the expence 
of erecting ſtoves, and burning fire fix months 
in the year, and are diſpoſed to make trial of 


raiſing Pines by the above methods, we ſhall 


proceed to give ſome hints for the manner of 
effecting it, though we do not recommend it as 
a generally ſucceſsſul practice. 

I before noticed in the ſtove culture, that 
the crowns and ſuckers immediately from the 
mother-plant may be readily ſtruck, i. e. 
rooted, and ſet to growing in a tan or dung 
Hot-bed, under a common cucumber or melon- 
frame; the dung-bed having ten or twelve 
inches depth of tan at top, or, in default 


thereof, ſaw-duſt, but tan is beſt, in which 
to plunge the pots containing the plants, and 


by ſhifting them into one or two new fuch ſub- 
ſtantial hot-beds, with the addition of occa- 


ſional linings of the ſame material, the plants 


may be continued there all winter, or even 


until the following autumn, provided the 
frames were of due depth for the plants to 


grow. 


But for this purpoſe it is proper to be pro- 


vided with two different ſized wood-frames, 
furniſhed with ſuitable glaſs lights, particu- 
larly for this method of culture, one by way 
of a nurſery- frame, to ſtrike and rear the 
plants, and another of a greater depth, fo 
fruiting them, as adviſed for the ſtoves. 

The firſt of theſe frames being intended as 
a nurſery- frame ſor rearing the crowns and 


ſuckers, its dimenſions may be ten or twelve 
feet long, fix wide, three and a half deep at 


back, and two and half in front, with three 
fliding lights at top, and if half the depth of 
the front was glazed it would be an advan- 
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tage; which frame, at the proper time for 


planting the crowns. and ſuckers, i. e. Au- 
uſt and September, is placed upon a bark- 
bed, or ſubſtantial dung hot bed covered with 
tan, to plunge the pots in, or, for want of 
that, ſaw-duſt, but the former is greatly pre- 
ferable ; obſerving, if you. uſe dung-beds, 
three or four different new ones, with occa- 
Gonal linings, as hereafter deſcribed, will be 
required to ſupport the growth of the above 
young plants a year, or till fit for the fruiting - 
frame, being careful to ſupply them at due 
times with freſh air and water, as directed in- 
the ſtove-cultute, though, in this place, as 
having no fires to dry the damps, they mult 
be very ſparingly watered in winter. | 
The fruiting frame being intended to fruit 
the plants, muſt be deeper than the former, 
and the whole front and ends, as well as the 
top, glazed, and may be made to place on the 
top of a raiſed pit of the fame width and 
length, and three feet and half deep, formed 
either by a wall of brick or ſtrong inch plank- 
ing, in which to make the hot-bed; which 
pit is more particularly eligible, if you intend 
to have a bark hot-bed : but as to the dimen- 
ſions of the frame itſelf, it may be twelve feet 
long, ſix in width, four and half deep in the 
back, and two and a half depth in front, having 
three ſliding ſaſhes in the front, and one at each 
end, and the whole covered at top with three 
glaſs lights to ſhove up and down; the glazing 
at top done imbricatum, as directed ſor the hot- 
houſe, ſee HoT-novse; having alſo a painted 
canvas or old ſail- cloth on a roll, or ſome 
other covering, to uſe on nights, to defend the 
glaſſes. As to the pit, it may be ſunk eigh- 
teen inches, if dry ground, allowing width 
and length enough to build a nine-inch brick 
wall on every fide, to form the cavity of the 
pit of que dimenſions to receive.the frame at 
top of it, which wall is to be tliree feet ſix 
inches high from the bottom ; or, if the back 


part was of inch deal, would be more con- 
venient to admit the benefit of lining, to re- 


new the heat; or, inſtead of brick, a pit 
formed entirely of poſt and planking; or a 
moveable wood one would anſwer the ſame 
purpoſe : upon this brick pit, er wood frame, 
the glaſs frame of the aforeſaid dimenſions is 
to be placed, and the-hot-bed is to be made 
in the pit to its full depth. To render it ſtill 
more convenient, -one ſuch ſrame might be 
made to ſerve two pits, 'making it to flide from 


one to the other, having a partition between; 


and when one bed has declined its heat, 
make 
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mike a freth ane in the ſpare pit, ſo ſlide the 
frame over it, and move the plants therein ; 
the utility of this will be very obvious in 
practice, eſpecially if the hot-bed is c- 
poſed of dung, which will require renewing 
three or fonr times in the courſe of the year. 

This is the general conſtruction of the 
fruiting- frame. | 

In the pit of this frame a hat-bed of tan, 
or of dung covered with tan, &. beſore bint- 
ed, is to be made the latter end of September, 
for the reception of the plants from the 
nurſery frame, obſerving, if the bed is of 
dung, make it ſubſtantial enough for the top | 
to be within eight or ten inches of the top 
of the pit when fully ſettled, upon this 
lay the tan or ſaw-duſt above-mentioned, and 
in which plunge the plants in the fame order | 
as in the bot-houſe, giving freſh air and wa- 
ter, agreeable to the directions in the ſtove- | 
culture, but being ſtill careful to water with 
great moderation in theſe frames during win- 
ter, and cover the glaſſes every night. 

If the hot-bed of this frame is of tanner's- 
bark, it, by the aid of dung linings at back 
af the pit, will ſupport a due temperature till | 

February, then ſtirring it up, as directed in 
the ſtoves, renews the heat till April, and 
then, by adding a little new tan, and another 


| 


forking up, and occaſional linings, it will 
ſupport a ſufficient heat to bring the ſruit to 
maturity; but if the bed ds of dung covered 


with tan, &c. two new beds, with occaſional 


lulings, will be requiſite to carry. the plants 


through the winter ; that is, one bed when 
the plants are firſt placed in the frame in Sep- 
tember, and another new one in the middle 
or end of Necember, and about two more to 
bring the fruit to perfection: hence the utility 
appears of having two pits, as you can then 
conveniently make a new bed in the ſpare- 
pit in due time, to agquire a proper tempera- 


ture to be ready to receive the plants in their | 


pots immediately ſtom the declined hot bed, 
. — Ne 

over the new one. Obſerve, in the mean 
time, duting winter, that as ſoon as you per- 
ceive the heat af the bed, either that of tan 
or dung, begins to abate, you begin to line 
the back · part of the pit aud ſrame on the out- 
fide with hot dung, both to enliven the heat 
of the bed, and aſſiſt in watming the internal 
air of the ſrame : this lining ſhould be laid 
three ſeet wide, at Jeaſt, at bottom, and @ 
live ſlaping at tap, that the. wet may paſs 


off ſreelys neither fhould it be agiſed to the 


| 
; 
i 
, 
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ving the frame from thence 


MIN 
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full height at firſt, but a little at a time, as 
the froſt or ſevere weather increaſe, till at laſt 
it became as high as the whole back-part of 
the pit and frame together, continuing it alſo, 
as the cold advances, round the ends and front 
of the pit, at each time laying hay, fern, or 
other dry litter upon the lining, which pre- 
ſerves the heat the longer, and prevents the 
feoſt from penetrating the frame; and by thus 
gradually lining the beds, as the ſeverity of - 
the weather ſhall demand, it will maintain 
the due temperature of heat much longer, 
and more regular than if the whole quantity 
was to be added at once; obſerving, when the 
heat of theſe linings is much decreaſed, it 
muſt be renewed by the . addition of ſome 
freſh dung, and the whole forked over to the 
bottom, which is to be repeated as you ſhall 
ſee occaſion, | 

By obſerving the above direQtions in the 
management of the hot-bed, and giving freſh 
air at all due opportunities conſiſtent with the 
rules laid down in the ſtove culture, and mo- 
derate waterings at times in ſine ſunny weas 
ther, the plants will ſhew fruit in Febryary 
or March, which will ripen at the uſual 
time in as good perfection as can be ex- 
pected. 
 BROOMS, for the uſe of gardens. 

In pleaſure - grounds Brooms are almaſt. 
daily wanted, efpecially in ſummer, and the 
beſt ſorts for this uſe are thoſe of Birch, made 
of the fineſt bruſh-wood, that will not ſoon 
become ſtubbed z nor ſhould they be made 
very large and clumſey, which would tear up 
and deface the graſs and gravel. 

Heath Brooms are ſometimes uſed, but theſe 
are not near ſo good as Birch ones for gar- 
dens. 

In default of Birch, Beech-Brooms are alſo 
ſometimes uſed, which being made flat, ſpread- 
ing, and light, they will anſwer tolerably for 
{weeping the mowings of ſhort graſs, and 
fallen leaves off graſs-ground ; but are not ſp 
fit for uſe on fine grave], except lightly to 
whiſk it ſrom fallen leaves. ATE: A 

BRUNSFELSIA. 

There is but one ſpecies, a ſhrubby exotic 
of the ſtove, garniſhed with ſimple leaves and 
funnel- ſhaped flowers. j | 

Claſs and order, Pentandria dMonegynia. 

Obaradters.] CLIx is monophyllous, bell- 
ſhaped, five: parted, and permanent. Co- 
Al. LA, a funnel-ſhaped petal, the tube long, 
but eie and ſive · patted at top. Sr A- 

* ve ents inſerted into:the corolla: 
7 an 


ing ripe ſeed. 
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and oblong antheræ. PIs TIL LVM, a round- 
iſh germen, ſlender ſtyle, and thick ſtigma, 
PERICARPIUM, a globular berry of one cell, 
having numerous ſeeds, | 

T he ſpecies is, 

BrRUNSFELSIA Americana. | 

American Brunsfelfia.) Brunsfelſia with a 
woody, branching, rough ſtem ſix or eight feet 
high, garniſhed with oblong, entire leaves on 
foot-ſtalks, and large whitiſh flowers by threes 
or fours at the ends of the branches, ſuc- 
ceeded by round, faffron- coloured, ſoft fruit. 

This plant may be raiſed here from ſeeds in 
the ſpring, ſown in pots, and plunged in a 
bark-bed; and may alſo be propagated by 
' cuttings in the ſame ſeaſon planted in pots, 
lunging them alſo in a bark-bed or other 
hotibed under glaſſes ; and the plants muſt 
always remain in the ſtove, | 

BRYONIA, the White Briony, or 
White Vine. 

The plants are herbaceous climbers, con- 
_ fiſting of annuals and perennials ; of the 
latter are about two ſpecies that merit notice 
by way of variety, one a hardy plant of Eng- 
liſh growth, the other an exotic that requires 
| ſhelter in winter. | | 
| Claſs and order, Monoecia Syngeneſia. 


Wild 


Cbaracters.] CAlix, male and female flow- 


ers apart on the ſame plant, having a mono- 
phyllous bell-ſhaped cup, five-parted at top. 
CoROLLA 1s bell-ſhapcd, five-parted, and ad- 
heres to the calix* STAMINA, the male 
flowers have three ſhort filaments, two of 
which have double antherz, the other one. 
PI1STILLUM, in the female flowers a germen 
under the corolla, a trifid patent ſtyle, and 
ſpreading emarginated ſtigma, PERICARPI- 
UM, a ſmooth oval berry, having oval feeds 
adhering to the ſkin. | 

BRYONIA Aba. 

Common White Briony.] Briony with a large, 
thick, fieſhy, white root, ſending up annually 
very long climbing ſtalks and branches, gar- 
niſhed with large, palmated, rough; callous 
leaves, and numerous cluſters of white flowers 
in May and June, ſucceeded by bright red 
berries, _ | | 

*BRYoNIA Africana. Nee 

African Tuberous-rooted Briony.] Briony with 
a large tuberous root, ſending up annually 
ſeveral ſlender rambli 


cut and pinnatifid, and cluſters of greeniſh 
flowers, ſometimes ſucceeded by berries hav- 


-- 


| 


| 


—_— 


ſtalks, having pal- | 
mated, five-parted, ſmooth leaves, their lobes | 


| 
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Both the ſpecies have perennial roots, but 

their ſtalks die annually in autumn. 

The Bryonia Alba is a wild plant of Eng- 
land, inhabiting dry banks under hedges, 
where the roots acquire a monſtrous ſize, 
ſending up ſtrong climbing branches, running 
many feet long, and attach themſelves to the 
buſhes, or the firſt thing they encounter in 
their progreſs, and make a ſingular appear- 
ance, but it is ſeldom admitted in gardens, 
though a plant or two for variety merits a 
place in large grounds as climbers. 

The root of this ſpecies is alſo in great re- 
queſt for medical uſes. 

Its propagation is eaſily effected by ſowing 
the berries in ſpring in a dry light ſoil where 
the plants are to remain, and when they come 
up, thin them to a conſiderable diſtance, 

The African ſort muſt be kept in pots, to 
be moved, under ſhelter of a frame or green- 
houfe in winter. 

It is raiſed by ſeeds in a hot-bed in ſpring, 
BRYONA NIGRA. Sce Tamus. * 
BUBON, Macedonian Parſley. 

This genus compriſes herbaceous - and 
ſhrubby plants ; the former have lutle merit, 
but of the latter are two ſpecies proper to be 
admitted in the green-houſe collection. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 

Characters.] CALix, umbelliferous flowers, 
having a five-leafed involucrum ; the general 
umbel compoſed of about ten ſmaller ; each 


ſmaller one of fifteen or twenty rays, and a 


ſmall permanent calix to each floret. Co- 
ROLLA, each floret of tae umbel conſiſts of 
five ſpear-ſhaped' inflexed petals. STAMINA, 
five filaments and ſimple antheræ. PISTII. - 
LUM, an oval germen below the corolla, two 
reflexed ſtyles, and blunt ſtigmas. PERICAR- 


| PIUM, none; an oval two-parted fruit, hay- 
| ing two ſeeds. | | 


The ſpecies of note are, | 
Bu Bon Macedonicum. d I 
Macedonian Herbactous Buben. ] Bubon with 


many compound leaves from the root, on 


longiſh foot-ſtalks, each leaf compoſed of 
many oval rhomb-fhaped - indented lobes, 
and in the midft a branching flower- ſtall 
about fifſteen inches high, having all the 
branches terminated by white umbels in July, 
and ripe ſeed in autumn. Ss 200 i e 

*BuBON Galbanum. ' _ | 
Shrubby Galbanum- bearing Bubon.] Babon 
with an erect woody-ſtalk growing eight or 
ten feet high, having a purpliſh- coloured 
powdered bark, leaves at the joints, com 


0 0 poled 
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poſed of many” rhomb - ſhaped, indented, 
ſmooth folioles, and the ſtalks ſurmounted by 
ellow umbels in September, but no ſeeds in 
England. FE 
3BUBON Gummifer um. 

Shrubby Gummiferous Bubon.] Bubon with 
an erect woody ſtem, garniſhed below with 
leaves compoſed of many rhomboid, ſawed, 
ſmooth folioles, thoſe above pinnatifid, nar- 
row, and tridented, and the ſtalks crowned 
by white umbels in September, but rarely 
any ſeeds here, | | 

Theſe two ſhrubby kinds, on breaking any 
part of them, impart a gummy cream-coloured 
matter, of which 1s prepared the Galbanum of 
the ſhops. . 

The Bubon Macedonicum is cultivated in 
ſome gardens for variety. It is propagated 
by ſeeds in ſpring, ſown in a bed of common 
earth, and in autumn tranſplant the plants 
into a warm border, and ſome in pots for 
occaſional ſhelter. In about three years they 
will flower and perfect ſeeds, then totally 
periſh. | 

The two ſhrubby Bubons are natives of 
Africa, and require ſhelter of a green- houſe 
here in winter, ſo muſt always be cultivated 
in pots. | | | 

They are raiſed from ſeed procured from 
Africa, ſowing it as ſoon as poſlible in pots 
of light earth, to be occaſionally ſheltered 
from froſt, and in ſpring plunge them in a 
hot-bed, where the plants will riſe, and be 
Hit to plant in ſeparate ſmall pots in May or 
June, plunging them alſo in a moderate hot- 
bed, and upply them with occaſional ſhade, 
water, and fre 
them in July, and in October remove them 
to the green-houſe. 

_ BUDDLEJA, Budaleja. | 

It compriſes two ſhrubby plants of the hot- 
houſe, decorated with ſimple leaves, and mo- 
nopetalous flowers in ſpikes. SECT 

Claſs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia. 

Chara#ers.] CALIX is ſmall, divided into 
four parts, and permanent. 
bell-ſhaped quadrifid petal, STAmina, four 
ſhort filaments in the diviſions of the corolla, 
and ſhort antherz. PisTILLUM, an oval ger- 
men, ſhort ſtyle, and blunt ſtigma, PERI- 
CARPIUM, an oblong capſule. of two cells, 
and numerous ſeeds, & 15 

The ſpecies are, 

BU DDLE IA Americana. 


American Buddleja.] | Buddleja with a woody 


whitiſh ſtem and oppoſite branches, growing 


air, to which fully expoſe 


CoROLLA, a 
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eight or ten feet high, garniſhed with oval, 
ſawed, oppoſite leaves, downy underneath, 
and yellow flowers in branching ſpikes from 


the ends of the branches. 


*BUDDLEJA Occidentalis. 7 at 

Occidental Buddleja.] Budleja with a woody 
ruſſety ſtem, growing fifteen or eighteen feet 
high, - ſending out many ſlender branches, 
adorned with ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, entire 
leaves, placed oppoſite, ' and large, looſe, 
whorled ſpikes of white flowers at the end of 
every branch. | 

Theſe two plants are of American growth, 
and preſerved here in our ſtoves for variety. 

They are propagated by ſeeds procured 
from America, which ſow in pots of light 
earth; plunge them in a hot-bed, and give 
light waterings thrice a week, and the plants 
are to be tranſplanted into ſeparate pots, and 
placed again in the hot- bed, or in that in the 
ſtove, where they muſt be always continued. 

BULBOCODIUM, Mountain-Saffron. 

Two ſpecies only belong to this genus, 
ſmall, bulbous-rooted, flowery perennials of 


the common ground, having funnel-ſhaped 


hexapetalous flowers three or four inches high, 
ſix ſtamina, and one ſtyle, 

The ſpecies are, 

BUL BOcoDIUM Serotinum. 

Late - flowering Mountain - Bulbocodium, 
with narrow ruſh-like leaves, a 

*BuLBocoDiuM Vernum. | 

Spring-flowering Spaniſh Bulbocodium, 
with ſpear-ſhaped concave leaves. 

They may be propagated by off- ſets at the 
decay of the flower and leaf every ſecond or 
third year; alſo by ſowing the ſeed in pots in 
autumn, ſheltering them in a frame from froſt, 
and the plants will appear in ſpring, which, 
at the decay of the leaves, may be taken up 
for planting in the borders in October, where 


they will flower the year following. 


' BULBUS, a Bulb, or Bulbous root, Ra- 
dix Bulboſa; or, according to naturaliſts, a 
kind of great bud produced under-ground 
upon the crown of the root of certain herba- 
ceous perennials, ſuch as the onion, Jily, tu- 
lip, &c. hence denominated Bulbous-rooted 
plants. | 


- In Bulbous plants, what we commonly 


call the root is defined to be only a fort of 
large bud, compoſed moſtly of the rudiments 


of leaves, which encloſe and ſecure the em- 


bryo of the future ſhoot of the flower; 
for, at the lower part of this bulb may be ob+ 
ſerved a fleſhy knob or tubercle, from which 
SOS x proceed ' 


291. 
22 number of fabxes attached thereto, 
in properly ſpeaking the true and genuine 


root from which the flower-ſtem immediately 


riſes, and that the upper part or bulb is, as 
before hinted, in moſt ſorts, y the re- 
mains or rudiments of former Jeaves, as well 
as the rudiments of future ones, ſerving for 
a certain time as a cradle or nurſery, to de- 
fend from the injuries of weather the embryo 
Plant, thar is, x leaves and future flower- 
ſtem in miniature, which, after being te- 


Paired a certain number of times annually, 


the whole bulb and root periſhes, not, how- 
ever, till it has produced from its ſides an- 
nually ſeveral ſmaller bulbs, off-{ets, or 
ſuckers, for perpetuating the ſpecies ; for 
each ſucker becomes an individual, producing 
| flowers and ſeed like the parent; forms alfo 
new ſuckers, which, in their turn, produce 
others, and in this manner multiply the ſpecies 
as certainly as the ſeed: for it is obſervable, 
that the remains of the former leaves ſunk 
below, and the rudiments of the future ones, 
forming ſeveral coats or rinds, whereof the 
bulb conſiſts, ſucceſſively periſh and ſhrink 
up into ſo many dry ſkins, betwixt which, 
and in their centre, are formed other leaves 
and rinds, and thus the bulb 1s. perpetuated, 
till arrived at a certain ſtate of -growth. 

Bulbous-roots differ eſſentially from tube- 
rous-roots, which conſiſt of an entire ſolid 
fleſhy ſubſtance, as turnep, potatoe, carrot, 
radifh, &c. See I'UBEROUS-ROOTS, 

Of Bulbs there are two principal ſpecies or 
kinds, viz, Tunicated Bulbs——Squamous 
Bulbs. | 

Their deſcriptions are, 

"BuLBus T unicaTus, Tunicated, or 
Coated Bulbs, compoſed of ſeveral tunics, or 
coats, cloſely enfolding each other, as in the 
Allium Cepa, or onion, &c. | 

*BuLBUs SQUAMOSUS, Squamous, or 
Scaly Bulbs, conſiſting of many fcales, or 
thin plates, or ſmall oval parts placed: over 
each other imbricatum, i. e. in the manner 
of ſcales of fiſh, or tiles on an houſe, as in 
the Lilium, or lily. | 
The above two ſpecies of bulbs compre- 
hend ſome eſculents of the kitchen · garden, 
ſuch as garlick, onions, leeks, ſhallots, &c. 
and a numerous train of flowery plants, moftly 
herbaceous perennials, producing beautiful 
garden-flowers, and molt of them hardy 
enough to ſucceed in the beds and borders in 
the full ground, 


BUL 


The principal Balbs of the flowery tribe 
are of t 


following genera: 
Amaryllis, including the Guernſey lily, 
bella - donna lily, Jacobæa lily, &c. —Nacrcifſus, 
or daffodil, including jonquils—hyacinth 


 tulip—fritillaria, and crown-imperial—Lily, 
including martagons—ornithogalum, or itar 
| of Bethlehem—galantbus, or ſnow-drop—— 


leucojum, or great ſnow-drop—ſcilla, or ſea- 


| onion—colchicum—albuca, or baſtard ſtar of 


Tz 


Bethlehem —muſcaria, or muſk and grape hya- 
cinth—iris, the bulbous and Perhan —hx- 
manthus, or blood - lower Allium, or moly 
—£cocus, including ſpring and autumn kinds 


—bulbocodiun-—pancratium, or fea daffodil. 


For the different ſpecies and varieties of each 
fort, ſee their reſpective genera. 

Moſt forts of Bulbous roots multiply ex- 
ceedingly by off -ſets, by which every parti- 
— is continued, and new varieties are 
obtained from ſeed. See the culture of the 
reſpective ſorts. | 
Bulbous- plants for the moſt part may be 
ſaid to be perennial, for, although — 
individual root exiſts but for a certain time, 
ſome not more than a year aſter* having at- 


tained a flowering ſtalk, others longer, they, 


previous to their diſſolution, afford from their 
ſides a ſupply of fuckers or off ſets to perpe- 
tuate the reſpective kinds; ſo that, at the end 
of many years, what is ſtill often conſidered 
as the ſame er is, in reality, 
another, as to every particle thereof. 

All Bulbs renew their leaves and flower- 
ſtems annually, and their principal ſeaſon of 
flowering is at different times, from March to 
October, ſome producing their flowers at one 
time, and their leaves at another, as in ſome 
ſpecies of amaryllis and colchicum ; others 
produce their flowers and leaves together, as 
the - hyacinth, tulip, narciſſus, &c. and the 
leaves and flower-ſtem of all the forts 
periſh annually, at a certain period after 


flowering, at which time the root begins its 


period of reſt, drawing no nouriſhment from 
the ground, remaining in that inaCtive ſtate 


ſix weeks or two months; within this period 


of inaCtivity of theſe roots, before they put 
out new fibres to prepare for the future flower, 
is the only proper time to remove them, ei- 


| ther to ſeparate the off - ſets for propagation, 
or to plant the roots in freſh prepared earth, 
or remove them to any other part of the gar- 
den, or to ſend to any diſtance ; . 

reſerve the Bulbs out of ground for autumn 


e to 


planting, 
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planting, when the beds or borders can be 


more conveniently 


2 ee again for their 
reception; for mo 


ſorts, taken up at the 


above-mentioned period of reſt, may be kept | 


out of ground ſeveral months, even if occa- 
ſion requires; ſome ſorts from the time the 
flowers and leaves decay in May, June, or 
July, until the following ſpring, as often 
practiſed, when intended by ſpring planting to 
retard the time of flowering, to obtain a lon- 
ger ſucceſſion of bloom, by ſucceeding that 
of the autumn plantations. 

It is however particularly neceflary to take 
up all the choice kinds of Bulbs annually, to 
feparate the off- ſets for encreaſe, as well as to 
freſh prepare the earth of the beds and bor- 
ders, to promote the merit of the ſuccecding 

r's bloom ; this is particularly proper for 
the curious tulips, hyacinths, narciflus, &c. 
as to the more inferior ſorts of Bulbs in ge- 
neral, they ſhould alſo be removed every 
other year, or as often as their off-ſets are 
eonſiderably encreaſed in number, which, if 
permitted to remain ſo long as to encreaſe into 
large bunches, they will cramp each other in 

wth, and produce but ſmall ill nouriſhed 
wers. | | 

It is alſo proper to remark, that all Bulbs 
taken up at the above period of reſt in ſum- 


mer, I ſhould adviſe, where practicable, to 


plant the principal part again the following 
autumn, in October or November, as they 


will flower much ſtronger than thoſe kept out | 


of ground till ſpring. 

BuLBus CAaULINnUs, a Cauline, or Stem- 
Bulb, i. e. Bulbs growing on the ſtem or 
ſtalk, oppoſed to thoſe before deſcribed, which 
grow only under-ground upon the root, 


Theſe Stem-bulbous plants have alſo a Bul- 


bous root under ground, from which ſprings 
the ſtem that produce the Cauline Bulbs here 
alluded to, which plants ate denominated 
bulbiferous, or bulb-bearing ; of this kind 
are ſeveral ſpecies of Allium, fuch as common 
garlick, rocambole, and ſeveral others of that 
genus, bearing ſeveral Bulbs, or ſmall cloves, 
on the ſummit of the ſtem, at the origin of 
their umbel of flowers, which, being planted, 
freely grow, become plants, and bear Bulbs 
as above; fo that theſe kinds of bulbiferous 
plants are encreaſed both by the off-ſets from 
the root or main Bulb under-ground, as well 
as thoſe elevated upon the ſtem: the ſame ob- 
tains in ſome ſpecies of lily, ſuch as the Li- 
lim Bulbifera, the bulb-bearing and fiery 


lily z alſo often in ornithogalum, or ſtar of | 
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Bethlehem, and ſome other liliaceous plants, 
which emit bulbs at the wings or angles of 
the leaves, | 

By the ſituation of theſe kinds of Cauline 
Bulbs, on different parts of the ſtem, furniſh 
eſſential marks for diftinguiſhing certain 


| ſpecies. 


BUPHTHALMUM, including the M/te- 
riſcus, or Ox-Eye. | 

This genus furniſhes herbaceous and 
ſhrubby plants proper for the embelliſhment 
of the pleaſure-ground and green- houſe, all 
of which are garniſhed with ſimple leaves, 
and compound, radiated, and moſtly yellow 
flowers. Be 

Claſs and order, Syngeneſia Polygamia Su- 
perflua. | 

Characters. ] CALIx, compound radiated 
flower, having an imbricated general cup, 
encloſing numerous florets. CoRoLLA, many 
hermaphrodite and female florets ; the former 
compoſe the diſc, the latter the radius. STA- 
MINA, in the hermaphrodite florets five fila» 
ments, having cylindric anther. PIs T II- 
LUM, in the hermaphrodite florets, an oval 
germen, ſingle ſtyle, and ſtigma; in the fe- 
males a double- headed germen, ſimple ſtyle, 
and two ſtigmas. PER1CARPIUM, none; 2 
fingle naked ſeed in each floret. 

The ſpecies of moſt account are as follow: 
the firſt three are hardy herbaceous perennials 
of the full ground. | | 

*BUPHTHALMUM Helianthoides. 

Hlelianthus-leaved American Ox- Eye.] Buph- 
thalmum with a perennial root, and annual 
ſtalks four or five feet high; oval-heart- 
formed, three-veined, ſawed leaves, placed 
oppoſite; and the branches terminated by 
large, radiated, yellow flowers, in leafy cups, 
appearing in July and Auguſt. 

*BUPATHALMUM Salicifolium. | 

Milleio leafed Alpine Ox- Eye.) Buphthalmum 
with a perennial root, and annual ſtalks about 


two feet high; ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, hairy 


leaves, placed alternate; and the branches 
ending in radiated, bright, yellow flowers, in 
naked cups, appearing in June, July, and 
Auguſt. Le | | 
*BUPHTHALMUM Grandiflorum. thy 
Smooth Wiilow-leafed Great. flowered Ox-Eye] 
Buphthalmum with perennial roots ; annual 


| ſtalks two feet high; narrow, ſpear-fhaped, 


ſmooth; flightly-indented leaves; and radiated 
yellow flowers, in naked cups, at the end of 
the branches, | 


The 


B U FL: 
The three following are of ſhrubby growth, 


and require ſhelter in winter. 
+BuUuPHTHALMUM Maritimum. 

Maritime Sicilian Ox-£ye.) Buphthalmum 
with a perennial root; very branching, peren- 
nial, firm ſtalks, about a foot high ; wedge- 
ſhaped, hairy, alternate leaves ; the branches 
crowned by radiated yellow flowers in blunt 
leafy cups, having foot-ſtalks, appearing moſt 
part of the year. th | 

5BUPHTHALMUM Fruteſcens. | 

. Shrubby Ox-Eye of Famaica.] Buphthalmum 
with woody ſtalks and branches, riſing eight 
or ten feet high, adorned with ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſilvery, hoary leaves, of very different ſizes, 
placed oppoſite on foot-ſtalks, having two 
teeth near the baſe of each leaf, and pale 
yellow flowers in ſcaly cups from the ends of 
the branches, appearing from July until Oc- 
tober. 

Variety.] Shrubby Jan:aica Ox-Eye with 
thick oblong leaves, having no teeth on the 
foot ſtalk. | 

*BUPHTHALMUM Arboreſcens. 1105 

Shrubby Bahama Ox-Eye.) Buphthalmum 
with ſeveral ſhrubby ſtems directly from the 
root about a yard high, ligneous below, and 
ſucculent above, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped, 
thick, ſucculent, ſmooth, green leaves, placed 
oppoſite, and bright yellow flowers on longiſh 


foot-ſtalks at the ends of the branches, in 


July, Auguſt, and September. 
Faria.) Shrubby Bahama Ox-Eye with 
boary leaves. | 
All theſe fix ſpecies are exotics, though 
the three firſt are hardy, the other three are 


tender ; all of which flower here very orna- | 


mentally in ſummer and autumn, but rarely 
any but the three firſt ſorts afford ſeed in this 
country. 

The firſt three ſpecies being hardy flower- 
ing perennials that proſper in any common 


ſoil, are proper furniture for the ornament of 


large gardens, in ſpacious borders, or in va- 
cant ſpaces towards the fronts of the ſhrub- 


bery compartments, where they will effect. 


variety, and appear very ornamental ſeveral 
months in ſummer. | | 
The fourth ſort, Buphthalmum Maritimum, 
or Sea Ox-Eye, requires ſhelter from froſt, 
ſo muſt be cultivated in pots, and in winter 
placed near a green-houſe or garden-frame, 
to have occaſional ſhelter in bad weather, 
The fifth and ſixths forts and varieties re- 
quire conſtant ſhelter of a green-houſe in 


winter, ſo muſt be always continued in pots, | 
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and placed to accompany the exotics of that 
department. | 


Propagation of all the Sorts. 


The three firſt herbaceous kinds multiply 
freely by their roots, and by which they may 
be propagated abundantly in autumn orſpring, 
either by taking off ſome ſlips from the roots, 
or to take them up, and divide them wholly. 
into ſeveral parts, planting the flips in the 
places where it is deſigned they ſhall remain. 

They may alſo be propagated plentifully by 
ſeeds, in a bed of common earth, in ſpring 
or autumn, 

The. Maritime ſort, and the other two 
ſhrubby kinds, are propagated eaſily by cut- 
ings of their branches, any time from April 
to July, planting them in pots of light earth, 
which, if plunged in a moderate hot- bed, 
will facilitate their. rooting greatly, though 
thoſe planted in June and July will frequently 
emit roots tolerably well without that aſſiſt- 
ance, allowing occaſional ſhade and water- 
ings. Fs 

After they are ſtruck, and advanced a little 
in growth, plant them in ſeparate pots, and 


let them remain in the full air till the end of 


October, then move them to the places of 
ſhelter before-mentioned. 

BUPLEURUM, Hare's-Ear, and Shrubby 
Ethiopian Hartwort. | 

This genus retains both herbaceous and 
ſhrubby plants; the former poſſeſs little merit, 
but of the latter are two or three beautiful 
evergreen ſhrubs, one for the ſhrubbery, the 
others for tne green-houſe. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 

Characters. CAL1x, umbelliferous flower, 
having a many-leafed involucrum to the ge- 
neral umbel, and to the ſmaller umbels but 


five leaves; the main umbel compoſed of about 


ten fmaller ones, and ſcarce any calix to the flo- 
rets. CoROLLA, each floret compoſed of five 
whole inflexed petals. STAMINA, five fila- 
ments, and roundiſh antheræ. P1isTILLUM, a 


,germen below the corolla, two reflexcd ſtyles, 


and minute ſtigmas. PERICARPLIUM none, 
a roundiſh compreſſed two-parted fruit, hav- 
8 oblong ſeeds. 2 
The ſpecies that merit culture are, 
"'BUPLEURUM Fruticaſum. 
Shrubby Athiopian Hartwort.)] Bupleurum 


with a ſhrubby ſtem, dividing into numerous 


branches, forming a buſhy head five or ſix 
feet high, adorned with oblong-oval, entire 
leaves, of a pale green colour, placed alter- 

| nate, 
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of the branches, in July and Auguſt, ſome - 
times ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds. | 
?BUPLEURUM Difforme. 
Shrubby Difforme-keaved Cape Har#s-Ear.} 
Bupleurum with a OE branching ſtem, 
growing five or fix feet high, garniſhed with 
two-formed leaves, the ſpring leaves being 
decompounded of many plane ſinely- cut lobes, 
ſucceeded in ſummer by others that are long, 
narrow, ruſh-like, angular, and trifid, grow- 
ing in cluſters, and greeniſh flowers in ſpread- 


July, ſucceeded by ſeeds in autumn. 
3BUPLEURUM Villaoſum. 

Shrubby Hairy Aithiopian Hare's-Ear.] Bu- 
pleurum with a ſhrubby branching ſtalk five or 
fx feet high; oblong, indented, hairy leaves, 
.downy below, their baſe half embrace the 
ſtalks; and ſmall umbels of flowers at the 
ends of the branches in July. 

The firſt of theſe ſpecies have great merit 
as a hardy evergreen for the ſhrubbery, though 
it was formerly retained as a green houſe 
plant, being deemed too tender to proſper in 
the full ground ; but experience has proved 


as to ſucceed in the open air all the year in a 
dry foil ; and being a handfome buſhy ſhrub, 
makes a fine appearance in the fronts of the 
ſhrubbery clumps. | 
The ſecond and third ſpecies being tender, 
muſt always be retained in pots, to have 
ſhelter of a green-houſe in winter; ſo muſt 
be allowed a place among the green-houſe 
exotics. 
Propagation, 
All the forts may be propagated 


both by 
ſeeds and by cuttings. 


after they are ripe in pots of light mould, 
placing them in a frame, to have ſhelter from 
froſt in winter, and in ſpring plunge them in 
a hot bed, particularly the two green-houſe 
kinds, which will ſoon bring up the plants; 
theſe are to be innured to the full air, and 


ſhade. and occaſional waterings all ſummer ; 
and in October placed in a green-houſe or 
frame ; and in April following thoſe of the 
firſt ſort may be planted out in the nurſery. 
By cuttings they may be raiſed in ſpring 
in pots of light earth, plunging them in a 
moderate hot-bed, where they will readily 
take root. | way 
But the common Shrubby Æthiopian Hart 
wort may. alſo be raiſed by cuttings in the 


nate, and yellow flowers in umbels at the ends | 


ing umbels at the ends of the branches in 


it to be of a tolerable hardy temperature, ſo | 


The ſeeds may be ſown in autumn. ſoon. 


tranſplanted into ſeparate fmall pots, giving | 


| may be removed any time after flowering, and 
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common ground, Sn in July, yg 
or September, and ſheltered occaſionally from 
froſt during winter; or they may be planted 
in pots at the above time, and placed in a 
garden-frame ſor occaſional ſhelter from froſt; 
and in either method the cuttings will emit 
roots in the ſpring, giving water freely all 
ſummer, a1:d ſhelter again in winter; and in 
ſpring following p!:.nt them out in a ſheltered 
place in the nurſery. 


BUTOMUS, Flowering Ruſh, or Water 
Gladiole. | | 
There is but one ſpecies, an herbaceous, 


flowery, perennial aquatic, of tall growth, 
crowned by umbellate flowers. 


Claſs and order, Enneandria Hexagynia. 
Characters. ] CALIx, umbellate flowers in 


a fingle umbel, having a three-leaved invo- 


lucrum. CoROLLA, each floref of the um- 
bel is compoſed of fix roundiſh concave petals. 
STAMINA, nine awl-ſhaped filaments, and 
double lamellated antheræ. PisTiLLUm, ſix 
oblong pointed germina, and ſingle ſtigmata. 
PERICARPIUM, fix oblong pointed capſules, 
having ſingle cells filled with oblong ſeeds. 

The ſpecies is, 

Bu rouus Unmbellatus. 

Umbellated Butomus.] Butomus with a thick, 
oblong, fibry root, crowned by many long. 
flaggy leaves, and a thick, ſtrong, {mooth 
flower-ſtalk, from three to five or fix feet 
high, ornamented at top by a large umbellate 


cluſter of flowers, in June and July, ſuc- 


ceeded by. abundance of ſeed. 

Varieties of this are) White-flowering Bu- 
tomus—Red-flowered Butomus—Deep-pur- 
ple-flowered Butomus. 

Theſe plants are acquatics, and adorn our 
river-fides, and other watery places, in moſt 
parts of Britain; but as they produce very 
ornamental flowers, all the varieties merit 
culture in gardens, accommodated with ſitua- 
tions properly adapted for their growth, ſuch. 
as in very moiſt places, by the ſides of any 
piece of water, rivulet, or any place of co- 


| pious moiſture, where the roots may be moſtly 
in water, particularly any boggy or marſhy 


part, Where theſe and ſeveral other of the 
aquatic tribe may be introduced, which will 
flouriſh, and render ſuch places very orna- 
mental. | 


Their propagation-may be effected by ſeed, 
or by the roots. Ne | 

By ſeed, it may be ſowed thick in any wa- 
tery Or boggy place, as above, as ſoon as it 
18 ripe, and left. to nature. By roots, they 


ſuch 
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tuch that admit of it, may be divided, plant- | 


ing them at once in the places allotted them, 
where they will abide for years, and flower 
annually. 

BUXUS, the Box-tree. 

The plants of this genus are hardy ever- 


green ſhrubs, well calculated for ornamental 


purpoſes in ſhrubbery works, &c. of which 
there are but two ſpecies, one of them a large 
ſhrub, that admits of ſeveral beautiful va- 


rieties proper for evergreen plantations z the 


other is alſo a pretty evergreen of very dwart- 
iſh growth, but its chiefeſt merit is, for form- 
ing edgings to flower-beds and borders, for 
which purpoſe it is ſuperior to all other 


plants. 


The wood of the large ſort is alſo of ſin- 
gular value for innumerable different ſorts of 
curious utenſils. 

Claſs and order, Maonoecia Tetrandia. 

Characters. CALIX, male and female flow- 
ers; the males have a three, and the females 
a four concave-leafed cup. CorRoLLA, in 


the males two, and the females three ſmall 


concave petals. STAMINA, the males have 
four filaments, and double anthere. P1s- 
TILLUM, the females have a roundith trigo- 
nous germen, three ſhort ſtyles, and hiſpid 
ſtigmas. PerRICARPIUM, a roundiſh trilo- 
cular capſule, each cell having two oblong 
ſeeds. | 

The ſpecies are, 

Buxus Arboreſcens. | | | 

Tbe Tree-Box. ] Buxus with a tree- like ſtem, 


dividing into numerous branches, forming a 


regular head, growing twelve or fifteen feet 
high, and very cloſely adorned with ſmall 
ſtiff ſhining leaves. 

Varieties of this. ] Tree-Box with oval leaves, 
or Broad-leaved Tree-Box—Tree-Box with 
narrow leaves, or Narrow-leaved Tree-Box — 
Silver-ſtriped-leaved Free-Box- Silver- 
edged-leaved Tree-Box—Gold-ftriped T ree- 
Box —Gold-edged Tree-Box-—Gold-tipped 
Tree-Box—Cuiled-leaved Striped Tree-Box. 

*BUxUSs 1 | | 

Dwarf Shrubby Box.) Buxus with many 
mall, ſhort, very branchy ſtems, immediately 
from the root, riſing a foot and half high, 


| Cloſely adorned from the very bottom with 


ſmall, round, ſtiff leaves. 


Parieties.] Dwarf Shruby Green Box— 
| | as it bears the ſmake, is pro 


Dwarf Shrubby Striped Box. | 


The flowers of all theſe plants are very in- | | 
_ conſiderable, ſo that the beauty of the ſhrubs ' 
ed their numerous, ſhining, evergreen | 


1 | | | 


þ 
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All the ſorts are ſo hardy, that they proſpet 
in any expoſure and ſoil, and no weather in- 
jures them. | 

The firſt ſpecies, Buxus Arboreſcens, and 
its varieties, being of beautiful growth, are 
elegant furniture {or the ſhrubbery plantations, 
for having numerous branches, very cloſe] 
garniſhed with their ſmall ſhining leaves, ef- 
fect a very ſtriking and agreeable contraſt at 
all ſeaſons, in atiemblage with the Jarger- 
leaved evergreens. | | 

This ſhrub is alſo ſometimes uſed in form- 
ing low evergreen hedges for ornament, and 
is likewiſe ſometimes planted as ſingle objects, 
trained into pyramids, globes, &c. 

This ſort merits culture alſo for its wood, 
which, being very hard, is of ſingular uſe 
to the. mathematical-inftrument-makers, en- 
gravers, and turners, for making innumer- 
able {mall utenſils. 

The wood is ſo. compact and heavy, that it 
will ſink in water, 

If therefore any one would cultivate this tree 

for its wood, may plant it. on almoſt any dry poor 
ſoil, even on the. declivities of chalky or gra- 
velly barren hills, where they will grow 
freely, as is evident by the vaſt numbers that 
adorn Box-hill in Surry, about twenty miles 
from London, which bring a conſiderable 
income tothe owner ; and what is remarkable, 
the wood is ſold by weight, at ſo much per 
pound, which renders it {till more valuable to 
the cultivator. 

The fecond ſpecies, Dwarf Shrubby Box, 
is a valuable little plant, for its uſefulneſs in 
forming edgings to beds and borders, for 
which uſe there is no plant ſo proper, it fixes 
its roots ſo firmly in the ground, and its 
branches coming out ſo thick and cloſe to the 
very ſurface, that it anſwers effectually the 
purpoſe of a beautiful edging, and of ſecur- 
ang the earth of the beds or borders from be- 
ing forced out, either by heavy rains, or doing 
the neceſſary work; ſo that, as an edging, it 


is both uſeful and ornamental. 


It may alſo be trained as a dwarf ſhrub, 
permittiug itito take its natural growth, when 


it will make proper furniture for the fronts of 
| ſmall-clumps. n 


This ſort is alſo by the gardeners about 
London trained in different figures, as globes, 
pyramids, and the like, for market, which, 
to plant in 


pots, to: adorn court - yards and balconies. 
| Propagation of all the Sorts. 
The Tree- Box and varieties may be raiſed 
abundantly by feeds, layers, and cuttings, 
though 
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- though the two latter are the methods by which 
they are-moſt commonly propagated, and in- 
deed is the only method of propagation for the 
variegated ſorts, ſo as to continue the different 
kinds with certainty. | 

Ik it is however intended to raiſe the com- 
mon green ſort by ſeed, ſow it in autumn 
ſoon after they ripen, %in a border of light 
earth half an inch deep, and the plants will 
come up in ſpring, and in two years will be 
fit to plant out in the nurſery-lines, 

To encreaſe them by layers, it may be done 
any time in the year; but from Michaelmas 
to March is the moſt eligible ſeaſon, 

Cuttings of all theſe tree ſorts may be 


planted in autumn, or even any time in win- | 


ter or ſpring, but the ſooner the better : chuſe 
ſhoots of ' one or two year's wood, about 
eight, ten, or twelve inches long; plant them 
ina ſhady border half way in the earth, and 
fix inches diſtance, and give water in dry 
weather. 

The Dwarf Box propagates very plentifully 
by numerous off-ſets or ſuckers from the roots, 
which may be parted any time from Septem- 
ber to April, or even later, upon occaſion ; 
obſerving, 'thoſe of them you intend to train 
as ſhrubs, are to be planted ſingly in rows in 
the nurſery a foot aſunder; but when in- 
tended for edgings, they are to be planted 
cloſe to one another, in the following man- 
ner. 


Of planting the Dwarf Sort for Edgings. 


As before noticed, the Dwarf Box is the 
beſt plant for edgings, and its propaga- 
tion is effected abundantly by dividing the 
plants into as — parts as, are furniſhed 
with fibres; alſo t 
having no roots, will grow, but as the plants 
encreaſe greatly from the bottom, furniſhed 
with plenty of fibres, and are eaſily parted, 
it is moſt adviſeable for edgings, to uſe en- 
tirely thoſe flips that are provided with roots. 

For the purpoſe of edgings, ſuch plants as 
are ſhort and buſhy are to be preferred, re- 
jecting ſuch as have long, naked, ſticky ſtems 
and branches, and preference is to be given 
to thoſe whoſe roots are ſhort and very 
fibrous. 88 = JOE 

The plants are cultivated for fale, purpoſely 
for edgings, in many places, particularly in 
the nurſeries and other gardens about London, 
which being planted in cloſe rows in the 
manner of edgings, is commonly ſold by mea- 
ſurement, generally from. three-pence to fix- 


e ſlips of the branches, 


| 


— — 
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pence per yard, running meaſure, and one 
yard of good cloſe Box will, when parted, 
plant three or four. hy 

In ſlipping or parting the Box for edgings, 
it is not proper to divide it into very ſmall 
flips, and, if poſſible, let each flip be fur- 
niſhed with fibres ; for although the naked or 


rootleſs flips will grow, they are improper to 


be planted with the rooted plants, becauſe 
many may fail, and occaſion gaps in the edg- 
ing. The plants when flipped ſhould be 
trimmed at root and'top, cutting off or ſhort- 


ening long ſticky roots, and only trim the 


— 


almoſt to the 
rections. 


ſtraggling tops even; but by no means cut 
them too cloſe to appear ſtumpy. 
* manner of planting the edging is 
this. 1 
To plant a cloſe regular Box- edging, the 
edge of the bed or border which is to be 
planted muſt be made up full and even by 
line, then a ſlight trench muſt be cut about 
ſix inches deep, in which to plant the Box 
top, obſerve the following di- 


In the ſirſt place, proceed to ſtake out the 
intended width of your border; walk, &c. and 


place for the edging; then, if not done be- 


3 


proceed to planting, placin 5 
againſt the upright ſide of 


fore, dig the edge along full and regular, 


and directly tread the top evenly all the way, 
to ſettle the earth equally, that it may not 
ſink in hollows hereafter; then, having pre- 
viouſly marked on the ſtakes the proper height 
and level for the edging, ſtretch a line, if 


I for ſtrai 


raight work, along the edge, agreeable 
to the ſaid mark of level, and with a ſpade 
make up the ground even to the line, finiſh- 
ing it level and ſmooth about a ſpade's-breadth 
all the way along the top ; this done, ſtrain 
the line tight, and proceed to cut out a ſlight 
neat trench for the reception of the edging : 
the trench mult be cut on the walk · ſide of the 
line, about ſix inches deep, cutting the fide 


next the line nearly — 1 — and as 
even as poſſible, turning 


e earth thereof to- 
wards the walk or alley, and it is then ready 


for the plants. 


The Box being trimmed, as before directed, 
the plants cloſe 
| the trench, and 
ſo cloſe together, as at once to form a cloſe 
and regular edging, with the tops all of an 
equal height even with the line. As you pro- 


ceed in planting, draw with the hand a little 


earth up to the plants, juſt to fix them in due 

poſition till the line or- row is finiſhed, then 

with 8 in the remainder of =o 
cart 


. eatth almoſt even with the tops of the edg - 
ing, and preſs it evenly thereto with the foot, 
to fix the plants as they are to remain, and 


Arregularities. | | 


occaſional waterings, but more particularly 
_ thoſe planted late in ſpring. | 


_ tedious work to thoſe of little practice; but 
day. The jobbing-gardeners about London 
are extrem 
. Qtill | 

or a> wer-gardens in the environs of that 
city. I have known ſome of theſe gardeners 


. viouſly, however, preparing the trench, and 
trimming the box ready for plantin 


N | edgings, it conſiſts principally in clipping or 


| baceous, tall, flowery perennials of the com- 
mon ground, and ſome of-ſhrubby growth for 


* 


of the ſtalks and branches. 


* 


having many florets included in an oblong, 
cup. CoRoLLa, ſeveral tu- | 


_ . ſcaly, gener 
bulous .funnel-ſhaped florets. five-parted at 


- 
ey 
* 
* 


0 


| qualis, 


f Tee in cach floret, crowned Nich down. 
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the work is finiſhed. | | | 
When the edging is thus planted, obſerve, 
if there are any irregular parts, projecting 
either on the ſides os top, to go over it light! 
with the garden-ſhears, and trim off any ſuch 


If theſe edgings are planted late in the 
ſpring, or early in autumn, while the dry hot 
weather continues, it will be neceſſary to give 

The planting of Box-edgings may ſeem a 
an expert hand will plant many yards in a 


hav- 
l gings 
greatly in the numerous pleaſure 


y clever at this work, th 
ing great practice; for thoſe kind of 


for a wager plant ſixty yards in an hour, pre- 


As to the general culture of thee Box- 


ſhearing them with garden-ſhears once a year 


at leaſt, to continue them in regular order, 
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and breadth, for they ſhould not be ſuffered 
to grow above three or four inches high, nor 
more than about two broad, for if more than 
that, they aſſume a clumſey appearance; be- 
ſides, when permitted to grow high and thick, 
they afford harbour for ſlugs, ſnails, and 
other deſtruCtive vermin. | 
| ʒ ue time of year to clip or ſhear theſe edg- 
ings is June ; this is to be underſtood of thoſe 
that are cut once a year; but to have them 
extremely neat, they ſhould be clipped twice 
in the ſummer, i. e. May, and the beginning 
or middle of Auguſt, 

It is adviſeable to clip them in moiſt wea- 
ther, as they then cut freer, and the beauty 
of the edging is better preſerved, than when 
ſhorne in a dry and hot time, which is apt to 
occaſion the leaves to turn brown, and have a 
ruſty unſightly appearance foralong time. The 
ſame alſo happens when cut early in ſpring 
while froſty nights prevail. 

When any of theſe edgings are grown very 
broad and clumſey, they ſhould be taken up, 
- flipped or parted, and replanted in a compact 
neat edging, as above directed. The ſame 
ſhould likewiſe be practiſed to ſuch edgings 
- as have large gaps in different parts, and ſuch 
alſo that are irregular by having high and low 
places, and - where the plants have become 
naked and ſtubby. ; 54s a 


and within due dounds, in reſpect to height 


ACALIA, F Colt's-foot. 
This genus furniſhes ſome hardy, her- 


the green-houſe, garniſhed with fimple leaves, 
and compound flowers in umbels at. the ends 
order, Syngenefia Polygamia . 
Characters. ] Car, compound flowers; 


Claſs and 


, STAMINA, five ſmall filaments, and 

ric anthere. P1STiILLUM, an oblong 
ermen, lender ſtyle, and two oblong revo- 
te ſligmas, PerRICARPIVM none, a naked 


The ſpecies that merit culture are as fol- 
low: the three firſt ſpecies are hardy herba- 
ceous perennials. oF; 

*CACALIA Alpina. T6 IEC 
© Alpine Purple Cacalia.] Cacalia with fleſhy 
E roots, ſending up many kidney- 
aped, thiekiſh, indented leaves, on ſingle 
foot-ſtalks, and amongſt them the flower- 


| ſtalk a foot and half high, branching upward, 


and all the branches terminated by umbels of 
purpliſh flowers, three in each cup. 
arieties.) Alpine Purple Cacatia with 

hoary leaves with hairy thick leaves 
. ſmooth green leaves. 
 *PCACALIA: Suaveolens. 

Sweet. ſcented Canada Cacalia.] Cacalia with 
ſtrong very-ſpreading' roots; ſtrong, erect, 
annual ſtalks ſix or ſeven feet high, garniſhed 
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with 
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with triangular, ſpear-ſhaped, indented leaves, 
placed alternate, and white flowers terminat- 
ing all the ſtalks in umbels. | | 
Cac ALTA Atriplexifolia. ASH 4 
Atriplex-leaved Virginia Cacalia.) Cacalia 
with a thick root; having many tubers, ſend- 
ing up ſtrong annual ſtalks four or five feet 
high, adorned with roundiſh, heart-ſhaped, 
ſinuated, alternate leaves, and yellowiſh flow- 
ers crown the ſtalks in umbels, having five 
florets in each cup: © + 1 s 
The above three ſpecies flower annually in 
June, July, and Auguſt, ſucceeded by plenty 
of ſeeds in October, when their ſtalks die to 
the ground, and new ones riſe in ſpring. _ 
The four following are ſhrubby ſucculent 
exotics of the green-houſe. 
CacALIA Ficwnides. £5 ct 
 Shrubby Fleſhy-leaved African Cacalia:] Ca- 
calia with ſhrubby, ſtrong, ſucculent ſtems 
and branches, growing ſeven feet high; 


fleſhy, - taper, -lance-ſhaped, - pointed, com- 


reſſed, powdered leaves; and white flowers 
in ſmall umbels at the ends of the branches, 
in autumn, winter, or ſprngg. 
5CACALIA Xleinia. f ee 
KLREINIA, India Cacalia, or Cabbage-tree.] 
Cacalia with a ſhrubby, thick, ſucculent ſtalk 
and branches, - compoſed of yy ſwelling 


diviſions or joints; long, narrow,'ſpear-ſhaped |. 


leaves, their foot-ftalks leaving ſcars ; and 


carnation-coloured flowers in large cluſters at | 


the ends of the branches, from Auguſt to 

October. — | 
6CACALIA Anteuphorbium. l 
Anteuphorbium,or Shrubby Æthiopian Cacalia.] 


Eacalia with many ſhrubby, ſlender, ſuecu- 


lent ſtalks, branching irregularly ;\ oval- ob- 


long, flat, ſucculent, alternate leaves, hav- 


ing three lines at the baſe of the foot-ſtalk. 
ICACALIA Papillaria, 
Shrubby Papillary Cacalia.) Cacalia with a 

ſhrubby, large, ſucculent ſtalk, branching 

irregularly; and narrow ſucculent leaves, their 


foot-ſtalks remaining on the branches like 


thorns. | 

The.three firſt ſpecies and varieties are very 
hardy herbaceous perennials of the flowery | 
tribe, which although not of any ſtriking 
beauty, are proper furniture for large pleaſure- 
prouyes to encreafe the variety in ſpacious | 

rders, or in the clumps between deciduous 
ſhrubs, or the border of ſhady walks, &c. 

Their propagation is by dividin g their roots 
any time in autumn, winter, or ſpring. 


** 


2 


| 


| 


| 
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ſceds, either ſown, or permitted to ſcatter” 
which, by means of their down pappus, 


are often wafted to a conſiderable diſtance, 


and where they fall come op freely. 
The four ſhrubby ſucculent ſorts, requiring 
a green-houſe here all winter, muſt always 
remain in pots of light ſandy earth, giving 
moderate waterings in ſummer, but as little 
as poſſible in winter, as being of a very ſuc- 
culent nature, 1 | | 
Theſe plants being ſingular in their growth, 
merit a place in every curious collection. 
Their propagation is eaſily effected by cut- 
tings of their branches, any time from March 
to Fats: Let the cuttings be five or ſix inches 
long, permitting them to lie a fortnight to 
heal the cut part ; then plant them in pots of 
light mould, which you may plunge in a 
moderate hot-bed ; though thoſe planted in 
ſummer generally take root freely without 
ſuch aſſiſtance. © - ER eee 
CACTUS, Mels. Cactus, Melon-Thiſtle; 
Includes alſo the Cereus, or Torch -Thiſtle, 
and the Opuntia, or Indian Fig. FE, 
This genus furniſhes a curious collection 
of ſucculent exotics, of ſingularly ſtrange and 
different growths, inhabitants of the hot parts 
of America, and retained here for curioſity - 
in our ſtoves and green-houfes. 8 
Claſs and order, Iceſandria Monogynia. 
Cpbaracters.] CAlix, a monophyllous, tu- 
bular-concave, deciduous cup. CoRoLLa, 
many broad obtuſe petals, the exterior ones 
ſhort, the inner ones largeſt and connivent, 
STAMINA, numerous filaments inſerted in 
the — erect antheræ. PisTILL Uu, 
a germen below the receptacle, cylindric ſtyle, 
and headed multifid ſtigma. re 
an oblong: baccaceous Fraic of one cell, hav- 
ing numerous ſeedes. Mach 
As the Melo-Catus,' or Melon-Thiſtle, af- 
ſume very different ſtructures and appearances 
from the Cereus, or Torch-Thiſtle, and the 
Opuntia, or Indian Fig, many till confider 
them as three different genera ; but their cha- 
racters being che. ſame, Linnæus ranges them 
all in the genus Cadtut, under which we ſhall 
alſo place them, though, for diſtinction ſake, 
in three different claſſes, i. e. the Meli- Cactus, 
or Melon -Thiſtle; the Cactus- Cæreus, or Torch- 
Thiſtle ; the CaFus-Opuntia, or Indian-Fig. 
Firſt Glaſs, the Melo- Cactus, or Melon-Thiflle. + 
be ſpecies of Cans called Melon -Thiſtle, 
are plants of. very ſingulat ſtruckure, being 
haped like a great melom, having neither 


— 
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They may alſo be raiſcd abundantly. by | tha 
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viſible ſtem, branches, nor leaves, but appear 


like a large roundiſh fleſhy maſs or lump, 
fitting_cloſe to the earth, growing a foot or 
more high, ſome deeply ribbed longitudinally, 
and all of them cloſely armed with robuſt 
thorns, and ſome are crowned with a large 
_ tuft of downy matter, intermixed with ſharp 

ſpines. , 1 

There are but two real ſpecies of this ſort, 
which are, 

CaAcrus Melo- Cactus. | 
 *Great Mielon-Thiſtle.] Cactus with a round- 

iſn body a foot or more high, having four- 

teen or fifteen longitudinal angles or . ribs, 
each beſet with nine or ten very thorny tu- 
bercles, and at top a large downy prickly 
crown, from which iſſue the flowers and 
fruit, 

Varieties.] Great Melon-Thiſtle with ſtraight 
 angles——with angles ſpirally twiſted 
with contorted angles with broad recurved 
ſpines, 8 

Cacrus Mammillaris. _ | 

Mammillary, or Smaller Melon-Thiſtle.] Cac- 
tus with a roundiſh oblong body near a foot 
high, cloſely covered with ſmooth tubercles, 
each armed with brown thorns diſpoſed in a 
radius, and between the tubercles whitiſh 
flowers in Auguſt, ſucceeded by oblong crim- 
fon fruit ripening in winter. 

Variety.) Small Melon-Thiſtle with white 
ſpines, | 
All the forts are perennial both in root and 
top, and are of many years duration. „ 

Theſe very ſingular plants are natives of 
America, growing in the crevices of rocks, 
having ſcarce any earth for their ſupport, 
where the firſt ſort grows near a yard high, 
and half a one or more in diameter. 


In this country they are preſerved as plants 


of eurioſity, and require the conſtant accom- 


modation of our beſt ſtoves, and muſt be 
planted in pots of light ſandy earth, placing 


them upon the top of the flues or ſhelves in 
winter, and in the bark - bed in ſummer, giv- 
ing but very moderate watering in the hotteſt 
weather, and none at all in winter, they be- 


ing of themſelves very ſucculent and replete 


with moiſture. 


Their Propagation. 
The propagation of theſe plants in England 


is by ſeed, in pots of light ſandy. earth, 


Bandes the bark - bed, Where they will 


n come up, which, after having advanced 
a lutle in growth, ſhould be ꝑricked in ſepa - 
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rate very ſmall pots, plunging them alſo in 
the bark-bed, and they will make great pro- 
greſs, though it will be ſome years before 
they acquire any conſiderable ſize. 

Young plants ſometimes iſſue from the 

ſides of the old ones; theſe may be taken off 
and planted, managing them as above, 
But ſome, to have. large plants as ſoon as 
poſſible, procure them from the Weſt- Indies 
in tubs of dry rubbiſhy compoſt, being careful 
during the voyage to guard them from cold 
and every ſort of moiſture, and as ſoon as they 
arrive, plant them in pots, and plunge them 
in the bark-bed till rooted. 


Second Claſs, 


Cactus CEREvus, the Cereus, or Torch- 
Thiſtle, and Creeping Cereus. 
This claſs conſiſts alſo of ſucculent peren- 


nial exotics of America, of ſingular ſtructure 


and port, and retained here for variety in our 
ſtoves., Sch | 
_ Claſs,” order, and characters, the ſame as 
the Cactus Melo Cactus. 954 

The Cactus of this claſs are vaſtly different 
in ſtructure and general habit from thoſe ot 
the preceding; thoſe of this claſs advance 
with long, angulated, naked, ſucculent ſtalks; 
ſome erected ſingly like a column to thirty or 
forty feet in height, having neither branches 
nor leaves; others are of creeping growth, 
with long, climbing,. rooting ſtalks, branch- 


ing and mounting themſelves upon ſupport to 


a great diſtance, and ſome trail upon the 
ground; all of which are for moſt part leaf- 
leſs, but moſt of them produce molt elegant 


multipetalous flowers, which, in ſome of the 


climbing kinds, are of wonderful ſize and 
beauty, ſpreading like an umbrella a foot or 
more in diameter ; and what is more remark- 
able, they appear only on nights, and which 
being ſo extremely fugaceous, that, opening 
fully about ten or eleven o'clock, they conti- 
nue expanded three or four hours, then begin 
to ſhut and fade, and by fix or ſeven in the 
morning are quite cloſed, hang drooping, and. 
in a manner - withered and decayed, never 
opening any more, though 17 are often ſuc- 


ceeded by freſh ones on the ſame plant the 


following night; and thoſe of all the ſorts, 

in their native foil, are ſucceeded by a large, 

roundiſh, eatable fruit, but rarely ripen in 

perfechion hete. ä PLATES 
They are preſerved here in many of our 

hot · houſes as curioſities, and, as ſuch, highly 

demand the attention of the curious. 
| The 
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The ſpecies of this claſs are, 
»Cacrus-CEREus Hexagonus. 
Great Upright Sexangular Torch: Thiſtle.] Cac- 
tus with an upright, ſexangular, ſtrong, feſhy, 
branchleſs ſtalk or column, growing thirty or 
forty feet high, armed with ſpines in radiated 
cluſters z and from the angles large white 
flowers- in prickly cups on thick fleſhy foot- 
ſtalks, appearing in July, but rarely any fruit 
in England. 
*CacTus-CEREVS Tetragonns. 


Upright Smaller Quadrangular Torch-Thi/lle, 


Cactus with an upright, four-angled, fleſhy 
ſtalk, five or ſix feet high, ſending out many 
| ere lide-ſhoots, the angles. compreſſed and 
armed with cluſters of ſpines. 
. 3Cacrus CERRus Pertagonus. | 
. Upright Pentangular Torch-Thiſile.] Cactus 
with an upright, five-angled, jointed column, 
twelve or fifteen feet high, having the joints 
far aſunder, and the angles armed with ſpines. 

CAcrus-CEREUS Heptagonus. 

Upright Septangular Torch Thiſtle. ] Cactus 
with an upright, oblong, ſeven-angled, fleſhy 
ſtalk, having the angles armed with ſpines. 

 5CacTus-CEREUs Repandus. | 

Upright Repand - oftangular Torch - Thiſtle.) 
Cactus with an upright, ſomewhat ſlender, 
eight or nine-angled ſtalk, the angles com- 
preſſed and undated, armed with cluſters of 
ſpines at a diſtance, and greeniſh flowers. in 
June, ſucceeded by large yellowiſh pear-ſhaped 
fruit, ſometimes ripening in England. 

'6CacTus-CEREvVS Peruviana. 

Upright Peruvian Oftangular Torch-Thiſtle,] 
Cactus with an upright, eight or nine angled, 
fleſhy ſtalk, twenty or thirty ſeet high, the 


angles flight, obtuſe, and ſpinous, flowering 


in July, ſucceeded by a redgiſh, ſmooth pala- 
table fit. | Wen 
Cacrus-CER EUS Lanaginaſus. 
Upright Novem- angular Downy Torch-Thiflle.] 
Cactus with an upright, lightly nine-angled, 
thick, fleſhy, downy ſtalk,- many feet high, 
armed with ſpines ſhorter than the down. 
*CacTus CrREus Reyeni. 
 Royen's Upright Decem-angular Forch-Thi/lle.) 
Cactus with an wpright, articulated, ten- an- 
gled, fleſhy ſtalk, the articuli or joints: oval, 
and the.ſpines and down of equal length. 
The 
Thiſtle. 
»OAcrus-CRR RUS Grandifferus. 
Climbing Pentangular Grand. flotverad 
T hiſile.] Cactus with climbing, ſive - angled, 


jointed, ſlendet, branchy ſtalks, 'rooting at 


llowing are the ereeping Torch- 


Torch- | 
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the joints, and extend conſiderably, producing 


grand, ſnowy white flowers, having large 


bright-yellow cups, expanding almolt a foot 

diameter, of ſplendid beauty and molt fra- 

grant odour, opening in an evening, and by 

2 morning are cloſed, hang drooping, and 
ecay. 

one Triangularis. 

Climbing Triangular Torch-Thiſile.] Cactus 
with climbing, three-angled, jointed, ſlender, 
branchy, prickly ſtalks, rooting at the joints, 
and extend to a great diſtance, producing 


large, beautiful, nocturnal flowers, decaying 


next morning. | 

"'CacTus-CEREvus Flagellifarmis. 
Trailing Decem-angular Blagelliform Torch- 
Thiſtle. ] Cactus with trailing, finely ten- an- 
gled or fluted, long, flender, 1 ſtalks, not 
jointed, rooting, nor climbing, but, if not 
ſupported, extend along the ground, pro- 
ducing many elegant bright-purple flowers 
annually in May of two or three days dura— 
tion, 

In all the forts, the flowers are compoſed of 
many broad petals, and each flowers ſtand on 
a ſhort foot- ſtalk. | | 

All theſe ſpecies of Cactus Certus, or Torch- 
Thiſtle, are ſucculent perennial exotics of the 
flove, perennial both in root and top, con- 
tinuing their growth many years, always al- 
ſuming a green colour. 

They are all natives of the warm parts of 
America, and in this country require a ſtove 
muſt therefore be always kept in pots of light, 
dry, ſandy earth, and continued conſtantly 
in that department; for, although they will 
live in the open air in hot weather in ſummer, 
they are too apt to imbibe moiſture, and be- 
ing themſelves very humid, may occaſion 
them to rot, nor will they ſo certainly flower 
as when retained in the ſtove. | 

Be ſure always to pot them in light dry 
earth, .and give them but very moderate wa- 
terings in ſummer, and very little, or none 
at all, in winter. Wi 

The upright kinds arrive to a great height 
in America; and in this country, in our 
ſtoves; they often obtain ten or fifteen” feet 
ſtature, and were there room, they would 
apparently grow ſeveral feet higher; but 
when they reach the top, we are obliged to 
ſhorten them, in which caſe they iſſue forth 


| fide-ſhoots, proceeding in an upright direction 


[ 


like the main ſtem, and, if taken off and 
planted, they readily emit roots, and become 
proper plants. | 6 
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The creeping kinds will alſo. extend them- | 


ſelves conſiderably, provided they have ſup- 
port, ſo ſhould be placed near the walls of 
the ſtove, and their branches trained thereto, 
which, of the Grandiflorus and Triangularis 
kinds, will root in the plaiſter-work as they 
aſcend. "os : 

Moſt of the fpecies, both the upright and 
creeping kinds, produce flowers in this coun- 
try, though not all of them annually, and 
fome not in two, three, or more years; for 
they have no certain period of flowering here, 
and the flowers are very rarely ſucceed2d by 
fruit, 8 , 

No flowers however are, at any rate, to be 
expected till the plants have obtained ſe- 
veral years growth, to acquire due ſtrength. 

The firſt and twelfth of theſe ſpecies are 
the hardieſt of all, and may be preſerved in a 

ood green-houſe, giving no water in winter, 
and will endure the open air from June till 
September, but rarely flower well unleſs in- 
dulged with a ſtove. | 


| Propagation of all the Sorts. 
They are all propagated by cuttings of their 
ſtems and branches, in pots plunged in a 
bark-bed or other hot-bed, in May, June,orJuly. 
When intended to propagate any of the 
up:ight ſorts, ſuppoſing the plant to have only 
one ſtem and no fide-ſhoots, there is no other 
method of encreaſing it than by cutting off 
the top to what length you pleaſe, which 
cutting, aſter lying in a dry place about a 
fortnight to heal the ſucculent wound, is to 
be planted in a pot of light compoſt, and 
plunged in the bark-bed, &c. and it will 
readily ſtrike root and grow. The remain- 
ing part of the old plant, from which the 
above cutting was taken, will ſoon put forth 
lateral ſhoots, which, when from three to fix 
or eight inches long, may be taken off, and 
planted fingly in pots, as above directed, and 
the old plant continues to furniſh a ſupply of 
freſh ſhoots annually. | 
The creeping kinds having ſeveral ſtalks | 


and branches, may be propagated plentifully, | 


taking off cuttings of them from about three 

to five or ſix inches long, treating them as above. 
Cuttings of all theſe plants will keep two 

or three months out of the earth, in a dry 
drs ci. 
Cacrus-Orux ri, 

dian Fig, or Prickly Pear. 


. 


the Opuntia, or In- 
SLOT 5 : | 
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This claſs of Cactus conſiſts alſo of curious 
ſucculent exotics, moſtly of American growth, 
and require the aid of green-houſes and ſtoves 
in this country. | | > 

Claſs, order, and character, the ſame as the 
Cactus Melo-Cactus. 

'The plants of this claſs are compoſed of a 
multitude of thick, fleſhy, compreſſed, prickly 
leafeleſs branches, growing out of one another 
in many oval andoblongarticuli or joints, ſome 
compreſſed or flat, others ventricoſe or bellied; 
ſome looſely diſpoſed and ſpread near the 
ground, and ſome grow erect; all the ſorts 
producing multipetalous concave flowers from 
the ſurface and upper edge of all the articu-' 
lations, ſucceeded by large, oblong, ſuccu- 
lent, fig-ſhaped, prickly fruit, which in ſome 
of the ſorts ſometimes ripen in our gardens. 

The plants in general are perennial in root, 
ſtem, and branches, have ſcarcely ever any 
leaves, but their ſucculent branches always 
aſſume a green colour. d | 

The ſpecies of this claſs are, 

*CacTus-OPUNTIA Opuntia. . 

Common Opuntia, or Indian Fig.] Cactus 
with low, ſpreading, looſe branches, com- 
prey many oval compreſſed joints, having 

nots en the ſurface, armed with flender 
briſtly ſpines, and yellow flowers at the upper 


parts of the articuli, ſucceeded by oblong, 


prickly, purple fruit, ſometimes ripening in 
gland. Pony Sho 


*CAacTus-OPpuUNTIA Ficus Indica. 

Greater Common Indian Fig.) Cactus with 
many ſomewhat erect branches, compoſed of 
many oblong, oval, compreſſed joints, armed 
with long briſtly ſpines in radiated cluſters, 
and yellow flowers from the edges of the ar- 
mz ſucceeded by large, -purple, prickly- 
ruit. a eget 
*CacTus-OPUNTIA Tuna. 

Tuna Major, or Great Indian Fig.] Cactus 
with erect ſtrong branches ſeveral feet high,-' 
compoſed of many large oval articulations, ' 
armed with numerous: cluſters, of long awl- . 
ſhaped ſpines, and yellowiſh flowers. 
*CacTus-OpuNTIA Cochinilliſer... 
| The Cochineal Great Indian Fig. Lachen wi : 
erect, ſtrong, very green, articulate branches, 
riſing eight or ten ſeet high, compoſed of 
many oval, oblong, compreſſed, ſmooth ar- 
ticuli, almoſt without ſpines, and ſmall pur- 
pliſh flowers from the furface, ſucceeded by 
a large ſucculent fruit, having . 
pulp, on which feeds the cochineal inſeR, fo - 
valuable in dying ſcarlet colour, |, -, - 
F 9 | ade 
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. . Upon this ſpecies, which is a native of 
Mexico and the Welt-India iſlands, is found 
the inſet or bug called cochineal, which is 
uſed by the dyers as their principal baſis for 
ſcarlet colour. It is a ſix-legged viviparous 
inſet, produced from an egg-in its perfect 
form, not undergoing any transformation: it 
has no wings, nor, indeed, has it uſe for any, 
the greateſt part of its life being ſpent on the 
vegetable whereon it ſecs. 

CaAcrus-Oyux rA Curaſſavicus. 

Low Ventricoſe Opuntia of Curaſſoa, or Pin- 


illow.] Cactus with low, ſpreading, jointed | 


ranches, compoſed of many cylindric, very 
ſwelling, ventricoſe or bellied articulations, 
cloſely ſet with white ſpines ; by the Ameri- 
cans is called Pin-pillow, 

»Cacrus-OpUN TTA Spinof/Jima. 

At Spinous Opuntia, or Robinſon Crues 
Coat.] Cactus with jointed branches, com- 
poſed of very long, narrow, compreſſed joints, 
very cloſely armed with cluſters of long, ſlen- 
der, browniſh ſpines, croſſing each other every 

way ; hence ſometimes called Robinſon Cru- 
ſoe's Coat. 2 

CAcrus-OrUx TIA Periſtia. 

Periſta, or American Gooſeberry.] Cactus 
with a woody, taper, prickly ſtem; ſlender, 


ſpreading, ſucculent branches, armed with 


long whitiſh ſpines; Jancelate-oval, thick, 
ſucculent leaves, whitiſh lowers, and a gooſe- 
berry-ſhaped fruit. x 
. Phyllanthus. 
 Sword-blade Notched Opuntia.] Cactus with 
many long, articulate, ſmooth, ſpineleſs 
branches, compoſed of long, ſword-ſhaped, 
very flat, thin joints, having repand indented 
edyes, and from the indentures many pale 
yellow flowers, Aa | 
. Theſe are all the principal ſpecies of the 
 Caftus - Opuntia cultivated in the Britiſh 
gardens. | 
I he firſt of theſe ſpecies, Common Opuntia, 
is the hardeſt of all the ſorts, as it may be 
Preſerved in England by the ſhelter of a 
reen-houſe or garden-frame in winter, and 
t will ſometimes live all the year in the full 
. ground under a warm wall; it is however 
proper to keep ſome in pots, to have ſhelter 
from froſt. ; 4 
All the other ſorts require a ſtove moſt 
of che year; for, although they will live 
in the full air two“ or three months in ſum- 
mer, and in a good green-houſe in winter, 
they, for want of a due temperature of warmth, 
are apt to aſſume a yellowiſh hue; and gra- 


ö 
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dually dwindle off; but when kept moſtly i 
the ſtove, they always retain their reſpective 
natural green colour, and are more prolific. 
in their flower and fruit :: they, however, at 
any rate, muſt never” be fully expoſed, but 


only two or three months in the heat of ſum- 


mer, and but very little in wet ſeaſons. 

All the ſorts ſhould always be continued in 
pots of light fandy ſoil, or dry rubbiſhy com- 
poſt, giving frequent light waterings in ſum- 


mer, and alſo now and then lightly in winter, 


eſpecially thoſe in the ſtove. 


Their Propagation. 


They are propagated very eaſily by cuttin 


or joints of their branches, which ma 


taken off and planted in pots of light ſandy: 


| compoſt any time from the beginning of May: 


to the end of July, but the ſooner the better. 

The cuttings are to be cut of in joints, 
which, previous to planting, muſt, like other 
ſucculents, be laid in a dry place ten or fiſteen 
days, to heal over the cut part; then plant 
them in pots as above, and if the hot-houſe 
kinds are then plunged in the bark-bed, or 
other kot-bed, it wilt greatly promote their 
rooting ;3 but the green-houſe ſort, Common 
Opuntia, will readily ſtrike root without that 
aid, though they may be greatly forwarded by 


| ſuch aſliſtance, giving all the forts now and 


then moderate waterings, juſt to moiſten the 
earth. a little. 


CALENDULA, the Marigold. 


This genus of plants conſiſts of herbaceous 


buſhy annuals, one low perennial, and one 
ſhrubby plant: the former compriſes hardy 


_ culinary herbs and flowery plants, and the 


two latter ornamental plants for the green- 
houſe, all of which have ſimple leaves, and 
compound radiated flowers. | 

Claſs and order, Syngene/ia Polygamia Ne- 


ceſſaria. 


Characters. ] CALIx, a compound radiated 
flower, having a ſimple multipart general cup. 
CoROLLA is compound, andconbſts of nume 
rous tubular hermaphrodite florets in the diſk,. 
and many long flat females compoſe the rays. 
STAMINA, the hermaphrodites five ſhort fi- 
laments and cylindric antheræ. Pisrilruu, 
the hermaphrodites an oblong germen, flen- 


der ſtyle, and blunt bifid ſtigma; the females 


a trigonous germen, ſlender ſtyle, and reflexed 


ſtigma. PERICARPIUM none. SEMEN, a 


fingle, oblong, incurved ſeed, in the female 


* 


florets. | | 1 
. The ſpecies of note are as follow : the * 
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- firſt ſpecies and varieties are hardy annuals of 
the full ground. | 
'CALENDULA Officanalis, | 
Officinal, or Common Garden Marigold ] Ca- 
lendula with a ſhort ſtalk, dividing low int 
many buſhy branches a foot or two high 
cloſely garniſhed with oblong oval leaves, an 
numerous radiated golden flowers at the ends 
of the branches, ſucceeded by boat-ſhaped, 
incurved, rough ſeeds. | | 
Varieties of this are] Common Marigold 
with ſingle yellow flowers with double 
yellow flowers. — Giant Common Marigold 
with very double flowers - with ſingle lemon- 
coloured flowers double lemon- coloured 
lowers with ſingle and double gold coloured 
ſlowers with party- coloured flowers 
wich reflexed flowers with proliferous or 
childing flowers, having many ſmall flowers 
iſuing from the calix of the main one all 
around ; of which there are, the Small Pro- 
liferous Marigold — Great Proliferous Mari- 
sold. | | 
a All theſe varieties are hardy annuals, riſing 
from ſeed in the full ground in ſpring, com- 
monly flower in May or June, continuing a 
plentiful ſucceſſion until Noveniber, ſucceeded 
by abundance of ſeed, which, if gathered with 
care from the beſt of each reſpective ſort, 
way all be continued in diſtinct perſection; 
this ſhould be particularly obſerved in the Giant 
and other fine double and Poliferous kinds. 
*CALENDULA Pluvialis. | 
Cape Leaſy-Aalked Violet and Il hite Calendula. 
Calendula with ſlender, very leafy, declining 
ſtalks, fix or eight inches long; ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſinuated-indented leaves; and flowers from 
the ends of the branches, having the rays 
violet- coloured without, and white within, 
and purple bottoms. 
3CALENDULA Nudicaulis. | 
Naked - ſtalked Violet and White Ethiopian 
Low Calendula. | | 
Ty two following are green-houſe peren- 
nials. 
*CALENDULA Graminifoliag. 
' Graſs-leafed Low Perennial Cape Calendula 
Calendula with ſeveral tufted heads near the 
root, covered with long, narrow, graſſy leaves, 
and amongſt them naked ſtalks eight or nine 
inches long, each crowned by one large ra- 
diated flower, having the rays purple without, 
white within, and purple bottoms, appearing 
from April till autumn. "00 
*3CALENDULA Fruticoſa. 


* 


| - Shrubby Cape Calendula.) Calendula with | 


| | 
| 
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ſhrubby ſlender ſtalks and bratiches;” growing 
fix or feven feet high; garniſhed with oval 
leaves, and the branches terminated by ra- 
diated flowers, having the radius purple with- 
out, white within, and purple middles, ap- 
pearing ſeveral months in ſummer. 

The flowers of all the ſorts being compound 
and radiated, they, in their ſingle ſtate diſ- 
play a naked diſc, or middle, compoſed of 
numerous, very ſmall, tubular florets ; one'or 
two ſeries of flat ſpreading ones form the ra- 
dius, ray, or border; but in the full double 
flowers, the plenitude conſiſts of numerous 


flat florets, continued in many ſeries from the 


circumference to the very centre, forming a 


large full ſlower. 


The firſt fort, Calendula Offiiinalis, in its 
common „err ſtate, is regarded 


only as a pot- herb, and its flowers are the on] 


parts uſed; but ſome of the full double va- 
rieties and proliferous kinds demand attention 
alſo as ornamental plants ſor the beauty of 
their flowers, which will effect an agreeable 
diverſity in the common compartments of 
the pleaſure ground, in aſſemblage with other 
hardy annuals. n | 
Likewiſe the ſecond and third ſorts, being 


hardy annuals, will flower abundantly, and 
form a ary variety in the open borders in 


June, July, and Avguſt. 

The fourth and fifth forts, Graſs-leaved and 
Shrubby Calendula, producing many flowers 
in long ſucceſſion, are alſo worthy of a place 
in our gardens ; but being impatient of froſt, 


- muſt be kept in pots, to have ſhelter of a 


green-houſe or frame in winter. 


Propagation of all the Sorts. 
All the annual ſorts are propagated by ſow- 


ing the ſeeds in beds or borders in March or 


April, either in the places where they are to 
remain, or for tranſplanting. 7 des 
When intended to cultivate the firſt ſort 
for culinary uſes, may either ſow the ſeeds 
where the me are to remain, by broad- 
caſt on the ſurface, and rake them in, or ſow 


them in ſmall ſhallow drills a foot aſunder, 
covering them half an inch deep, and when 
the plants in either method have leaves an 


inch broad, hoe them out to twelve inches 


diſtance; or they may be ſown thick for 
- tranſplantation, and when the plants have 


four or five leaves, plant them out in rows 


from 


t for uſe in conſtant ſucceſſion 
a time 
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time to time in dry weather, and, after dry- 


ing them in the ſhade, ſhould be put up in 
paper bags for ule. . 

To propagate the annual kinds in general 
as flowering plants, ſow them either in patches 
in the borders, &c. where they are to remain, 
ſowing four or five ſeeds in each patch half 


an inch deep, but leave only one of the 


beſt of the plants in a place; or the plants 
may be raiſed in a bed or border, and when 


they have four or five leaves, tranſplant them 


in the order juſt directed. 


They will flower and ripen ſeeds abundantly | 


from June to the end of October. 

The fourth ſort is propagated by ſlipping 
the heads any time from March till Septem- 
ber, planting them in pots, which, if plunged 
in a hot-bed, or itt the common earth, and 
cloſe covered with a hand-glaſs, and occa- 
fionally ſhaded and watered, they will readily 
grow, hardening them gradually to the air, 

The ſhrubby ſort is propagated by cuttings 
of its branches, in pots of light earth, in 
April, May, or June, plunging them in a 
moderate hot bed, or, in default thereof, 
plunge them to the rims in the common 
ground, giving ſhade and water. 

CALIX, the empalement or flower-cup, 
which is the green outer part of a flower, that 


immediately incloſes and ſupports the bottom 


of the corolla or petals. See COROLLA. 
According to modern botaniſts there are 


ſeven ipecies of Calix, viz. 


*Perianthium, which is conſiderably the 
moſt common ſpecies, and is that ſort of Calix 
which cloſely ſurrounds the flower. When 
we ſpeak therefore of the proportion, figure, 
or ſingularity of the Calix, we would be un- 
derſtood to mean that ſpecies of Calix called 
Perianthium, 
other ſpecies, which differ remarkably both 
in appearance and ſtructure from this, are al- 
ways denggminated by their own proper names 
to avoid confuſion, and which are termed 
Involucrum is a Calix at a diſtance from 
the flower, and belong principally to the um- 
belliferous plants. See INvoLUckum. 

 Amentum, or Katkin, is compoſed of a 


multitude of ſcales, faſtened to an axis or 


thread. See AMENTUM. 
Spatha, a ſheath, which burſts length- 


ways, and protrudes one or more flowers, as | 


in the Narciſſus, &c. See SPATHA. 
*Gluma, the huſky Calix of the graſſes. 
See GLUMA. | 


(Calyptra, the Calix of the m oſſes, is 


membraneous, very thin, and ſhaped like an 


See PERIANTHIUM. The 


| all ſides /quarroſum, as in the thiſtle, 
AL 
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extinguiſher, and is placed over the anther. 
See CALYPTRA. 

7 Vatva, the Calix of the fungi, or muſh- 
room tribe is membraneous, and torn on the 
des. See VOLVA. 

The uſe of the Calix is to incloſe, ſecure, 
and ſupport the other parts of the {Giver ; to 
be their ſecurity before its opening, by inter- 
cepting all extremities of weather, and after- 
wards to be their ſupport, by containing a}l 
the parts in their due and moſt graceful poſ- 
ture. Hence we have the reaſon why the 
Calix is frequently various, and ſometimes 
wanting. Some flowers have none, as tulips, 
and many other liliaceous plants; becauſe 
having a fat, firm leaf or petal, and each leaf 
likewiſe ſtanding on a broad and firm baſis, 
they are thus ſufficient in themſelves. Car- 
nations, on the contrary,. have not only a Ca- 
lix, but that for greater ſupport, it is long, 
and of one piece ; for otherwiſe, the foot of 
the petals being very long and flender, moſt 


of them would break out of compaſs; in the 


ſame flower the topof the Calix is indented into 
five parts, that the indentments, by lapping 


| over the petals before their expanſion, protects 
them; and afterwards the ſame parts, by 


eee regularly under the Corolla when 
expanded, affords it ſupport. The Calix or 
cup in moſt plants is ſingle ; in ſome genera 
of the mallow tribe, as alcea, the holyhock, 
and Aubeæ, marſh-mallow, it is double, or of 
two ſeries. | 

With reſpect to the number of leaves or 
pieces of which the Calix is compoſed, is ei- 
ther of one leaf, monophyllum; or of two, di- 
phyllum; of three, triphyllum ; or four, tetra- 
phyllum; of five pentaphyllum, &c. or many 
leaves, pohphyllum; and when one is leaf di- 
vided into two, three, four, five, or more parts, 
it is termed monophylium-bifidum, trifidum, 
tetrafidum, quingquefidum, &c. which leaves 
and diviſions are either equal, as in moſt 
plants; or unequal, as in rock- roſe, &c. in 
which, two of the five leaves of which the Ca- 


lix conſiſts, are alternately leſs than the other 


three. | 
With reſpe& to propottion, the Calix is 
generally ſhorter than the corolla in moſt 
plants, though in ſome genera it is equal, and 
in ſome longer. . ; | 
With reſpect to compoſition, the Calix 


| ſometimes conſiſts of a number of leaves laid 
over each other like tiles or ſcales, imbricatum, 


as in hawk-weed, &c. ſometimes of ſcales 
that ſpread wide and are diffuſed, or diverge on 


As 
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As to duration, the Calix either ſalls off at 


the firſt opening of the flower, Calix cadu- 
cum, as in the poppy. With the flower, Caliæ 
deciduum, as in the barberry and the croſs- 
ſhaped flowers ; or continues till the maturity 
of the fruit. Calix perſitens, as in the lip 
and maſqued flowers, and ſeveral others. 

Laſtly, a Calix is proper to one flower, as 
in moſt plants with ſimple flowers; or com- 
mon to many, as in fcabious and the com- 

und flowers. 

CALLA, Athiopian Arum. 

Of this genus is one beautiful, herbaceous, 
flowery perennial of the green- houſe, adorned 
with large radical leaves, and a two-foot ſtalk, 
crowned by ſpadiceous yellowiſh flowers. 

Claſs and order, Gynandria Polyandria. 

Cbaracters. J CALIX, a monophyllous, oval, 
| heart-ſhaped, coloured, permanent ſpatha, 
E digitated, ſingle, erect club or 

padix, covered with the fructifications. Co- 
ROLLA, no petals. STAMINA, many very 
ſhort filaments, and ſmall yellow antherz. 
P1$8TIiLLUM, a coundiſh germen, ſimple ſtyle, 
and acute ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, each ger- 
men becomes a globular, babe 
bes containing a few obtuſe ſeeds. 

he ſpecies is, 

CaLLa Athiopica. ; | 

Ethiopian Arum, or Sweet Calla.) Calla 
with a tuberous, thick, fleſhy, brown root, 
crowned by cluſters of large heart-ſhaped, 
arrow-pointed leaves, on very long foot- 
ſtalks; and amongſt them upright flower- 
ſtalks two feet high, terminated by a ſingle 
ſpatha, protfuding a yellowiſh ſpadix, covered 
with whitiſh fruCtifications of a muſky fra- 
grance, ſucceeded by roundiſh red berries, 

It is furniſhed with leaves all the year, 
flowers in May, and the whole plant effects 
an agreeable ſingularity, 


This ſpecies being an exotic of Africa, 


requires ſhelter here in winter, fo muſt be 
continued. in. pots of light earth, to be moved 
to a green-houſe or 
ſon, but ſhould be 
May till October. | 
It propagates exceedingly by off-ſets, which 
may be ſeparated in September, planted ſingly 
in ſmall pots, and they will flower. the year 
following. A | 
CALT HA, Marſh Marygold. 
One ſpeeies only belong to this 
low, herbaceous, flowery perennial 
or eight inches ſtature, produeing many ſhowy 
yellow flowers. | | 


_ Chis and order, Pohyandria Polyeynia, 


nus, a 


arden-frame in that ſea- 
placed in the full air from 


unilocular 


but fix 


\ | with a ſhrubby brown ſtem, branching fo 
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Charafers.) CAtix none. CoRoria, 
five large, ſpreading, concave petals. STA- 
MINA, numerous filaments, and obtuſe erect 
anthetæ. PisTILLUM, ſeveral oblong com- 

reſſed germina, no flyles, but ſimple ſtigmas. 

ERICARPIUM, ſeveral ſhort acuminate cap- 
ſules, containing many roundiſh ſceds, 

The ſpecies is, | 

CALTHA Paluſtrus. | 

Marſh Marygold.] Caltha with fibrous pe- 
rennial roots, crowned by many round cre- 
nated leaves on ſhort foot- ſtalks, and amongſt 
them ſeveral branching flower ſtalks fix or 
eight inches high, ſurmounted by large bright- 
yellow flowers, in April, May, and June. 

Varieties. ] Common Single-flowered Marſly 
Marygold—Double Marſh Marygold. 

The ſingle kinds have but five petals, but 
the doubles are multiplied. to the very centre, 
forming a large, fair, full flower. 
| This ſpecies, in its ſingle ſtate, ornaments 
our moiſt meadows contiguous to. brooks, 
' rivers, or other waters, in many parts in 
great abundance, among which the double 
was found, and which merits a place among 
our hardy flowering 5 in the embel- 
liſnment of ſhady borders, though it will 
proſper in any ſituation, 

Its propagation is eaſily and abundantly 
effected by fippiog or parting the roots in 
autumn, and each flip will flower the follow- 
ing year. Nr | 

CALLICARPA, Callcarpa. 

This is a hardy deciduous ſhrub of four or 
five feet ſtature, dividing low into numerous 
branches, garniſhed with roundiſh, acute, 
ſomewhat hoary leaves, and numerous ſmall, 
Teddiſh, monopetalous, four-parted flowers in 
whirls, having numerous ſtamina and ſtyles. 

It is proper for the ſhrubbery, and is pro- 
pagater by ſeeds, layers, and cuttings. © 

ALYCANTHUS, Carolinian All- Spice 
tree 


This genus furniſhes a hardy, deciduous, 
aromatic ſhrub, for the ſhrubbery plantations. 
Claſs and order, Iceſandria Polygynia. 
Characters. ] 'CAL1x is monophyllous, cut 
into many ſpear-ſhaped coloured ſolioles. 
CoRoLLa none; the calicinal folioles ſupply 
the place of petals. STAMINA, many fila- 
ments, and oblong ſulcated antheræ. Pis- 
TILLUN, numerous germina, and naked ſtig- 
mas. PERICARPIUM none ; the calix thick- 
ens to an oval fruit, containing many ſeeds. 


The ſpecies is, 
Floridus.] Calycanthus 


CALYCANTHUS 
urr 


Or. 
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or hve feet high, having an aromatic bark ; | 
large oval, pointed leaves, by pairs oppoſite ; 
wx), dull-purple ſtarry flowers, placed ſingly 
towards the ends of the branches, having the 
inner petals the longeſt. 

In America it has the appellation of All- 
ſpice, from thearomatic ſpicy odour of its bark. 

This ſhrub ſhould have a warm ſituation and 
dry ſoil, in the fronts of the principal ſhrub- 
bery compartments. And its propagation is 
by layers of the young branches, or one year's 
ſhoots, which in one year will be rooted fit 
for tranfplantation. 

CALYCULA, the Calix of a floret in an 
nggregate flower. 

CALYCULATUS Calix, an augmented 
Calix, or a flower-cup furniſhed with a leſ- 
ſer flower cup, or ſmall leaves placed cloſe to 
the baſe of the cup, or to the flower. 

CALYPTRA, the Calix of the moſles. 
See CALIX. | 

CAMPANIFORMES Plante, plants that 
produce Campanulate, or bell-ſhaped flowers, 
Fack as the campanula or bell-flower, trache- 
lium or throat-wort, convolvulus, lobelia or 
cardinal's flowers, aſclepias, atropa, bryonia, 
tamus, apocynum, hibiſcus, or altheæ frutex, &c. | 

CAMPANULA, Bell-flower. | 
This genus furniſhes a beautiful collection 
of herbaceous annual, biennial, and peren- 
nial flower- plants; the perennials are much 
the moſt numerous, and grow from about two 
to ſeven feet high, garniſhed with fimple 
leaves, and numerous monopetalous, very 
conſpicuous, beli-ſhaped, blue, purple, and 
white flowers. 

' Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Chara#ers.] CALIx, a monophyllous, five- 
parted cup placed on the germen. CoRuLLA, 
a ſingle bell-ſhaped petal, five-partzd at top, 
and in the bottom, a five-parted Nectarium 
STAMINA, five ſhort filaments inſerted into 
the top of the valves of the Nectarium, and 
oblong compreſſed antheræ. PisTILL UM, an 
angular germen below the receptacle, ſlender 
ſtyle, and tripartite ſtigma, PerIcarPiuUM, 
a roundiſh, angular capſule of three or five 
cells, and the ſame number of holes for the 
diſperſion of the ſeeds. 3 

The ſpecies of moſt note are; the firſt 
four are hardy perennials. | 
 *CAMPANULA Pyramidalis. 
 Pyramidal, or Steeple Bell-flower,) Campa- 
nula, with large, tuberous, milky roots, up- 
right, ſtrong, ſmooth ſtalks, a yard or more 


—„»„— 
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| garniſhed with long, narrow, ſawed, hairy 


high, 1 with oblong oval, a little 
ferrated, ſmooth leaves, decreaſing in ſize 


* 
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upward, and numerous, large, bell-ſhaped 
flowers, forming a pyramid from the middle 
to the top of the ſtalk. | | 

Varieties.) Pyramidal blue flowered Cam- 

anula with white lowers with dou- 
le flowers, 

*CAMPANULA Perſicefolia. 

Peach-leaved Campanula.) Campanula with 
very fibrey roots, crowned by numerous ob- 
oval leaves; many upright, angular ſtalks, 
two feet and a half high, garniſhed with long, 
narrow, ſtiff, cloſe- ſitting leaves, and towards 
the top many large, bell-ſhaped, expanded 
flowers in June and July. 

Vameties of this are] Peach-leaved, ſingle, 
blue flowered Campanula with double 
blue flowers with ſingle white flowers 
double white flowers. 

3CAMPANULA Trachelium, 

Great Throat-wort, or Nettle-lenved Cam- 
panula, ] Campanula with fibrey roots, up- 
right, angular, hairy ſtalks, two or three feet 
high, emitting ſhort fide-branches, ornament» 
ed with oval, oblong, deeply ſawed, foot · ſtalk- 
ed, hairy leaves; and towards the top, trifid 
foot-ialks ſupporting ſpreading bell-ſhaped 
flowers having hairy cups, appearing in June. 

Varieties of this are] Great Throat-wort 
with ſingle blue flowers—double blue flowers 
—fingle white flowers double white flow- 
ers—fingle and double pale purple flowers. 

*CAMPANULA Latifolia, | 

Great Broad-leaved Campanula, or Giant 
Throat-wort. ] Campanula with thick, fleſhy, 
milky roots, upright, ſtrong, round, taper, 
unbranching ſtalks, ſix or ſeven feet high, 
garniſhed with broad, oval-ſpear-ſhaped, ſer- 
rated, alternate leaves, and the upper part 
with bell-ſhaped, deeply cut, ſpreading flow- 
ers growing ſingly on ſhort foot-ſtalks. 

arieties.] Great broad-leaved Campanula 
with ſingle blue flowers—double blue flowers 
— ſingle and double white flowers - ſingle and 
double pale - red flowers - with ſtriped flowers. 

The following is a hardy biennial: 

5CAMPANULA Medium. r 1 

Middle, or Biennial Campanula, commonly 
called Canterbury Belli.] Cam panula with thick 
fibrey roots, crowned by many oblong, rough, 
hairy leaves; an upright, robuſt; furrowed, 
pyramidally-branching ſtalk, two feet high, 


leaves, placed alternate, and numerous large 
bell-ſhaped, ventricoſe flowers, on long foot- 
ſtalks, ariſing pyramidally almoſt the whole 
length of the ſtalk, appearing in June and 
July, ſucceeded by quinquelocular capſules. 
TS | Varies 
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Varieties.) Canterbury Bell- flower with 
blue flowers - purple flowers — white flowers 
with ſtriped flowers — with double 
flowers: the two latter of which are rare. 

The two following are hardy annuals. 

*CAMPANULA Speculum. | 

Venus Looking-glaſi.) Campanula with a 
very branching, diffuſed, angular ſtalk, about 
a foot high, ornamented with oval, oblong, 
cloſe- fitting leaves, and all the numerous 
branches terminated each by one ſmall, bel]- 


ſhaped, five-parted flower, in long folitary 


cups, ſucceeded by priſmatic capſules, flower- 
ing molt part of ſummer and autumn. 

Varieties.) Venus Looking-Glaſs with bright 
blue flowers—with white flowers—pale pur- 
ple flowers. | 

1CAMPANULA Hybrida. 

Leſſer Venus Looking-glaſs.) Campanula 
with a low ſtalk, eight or ten inches high, 
branching from the bottom, garniſhed with 
oblong, crenated, cloſe-fitting leaves, and all 
the branches terminated by ſmall, bell-ſhaped, 
five-parted flowers, in aggregate cups, ſuc- 
ceeded by priſmatic capſules, flowering in 
June and July. Per of | | 
The two following are green-houſe pe- 
rennials. | h | 

*CAMPANULA Canarienſis. 

Canary Bell-flawer.) Campanula with thick, 
fleſhy, milky, penetrating roots; upright 
round ſtalks ſeven feet high, ſending out many 
ſide branches, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped, 
indented foot-ſtalked leaves, placed oppolite, 
and from the joints large, perfectly bell- 
ſhaped, flame-coloured, reddiſh, ſtriped flow- 
ers, hanging downward, ſucceeded by quin- 
quelocular capſules ; flowering in September 
and October, often continuing till ſpring. 

®CAMPANULA Americana. | 

American Bell. flotuer.] Campanula with a 
thick fleſhy root, crowned by a cluſtered head 
of oblong, crenated, rigid leaves, an upright 
branching ſtalk a foot and a half high, adorned 
with heart and ſpear · ſraped membraneous-bor- 
dered leaves, having ciliated foot ſtalks; and 
from the axillas many lon 1 each 
terminated by a large, 15 - ſhaped, five- 


white flowers fingle blue - double blue. 
The flowers of all the ſpecies and reſpective 


; 


— 


ſhoot up 
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The firft four ſpecies are hardy, very beau- 
tiful, flowery perennials; they are -perennial 
only in root, which is of many years dura- 
tion, crowned with numerous leaves, and a- 
mongſt them riſe the flower-ſtalks annually 
in ſpring, flowering chiefly in June, July, 
and Auguſt, ſucceeeded by abundance of 
ſeed, and ſoon after die down to the root; 
they producing numerous flowers in Jong ſuc- 
— 3. renders them choice furniture for the 
pleaſure-ground, and grow freely in the com- 
mon borders, or other compartments, in any 
expoſure. ' The firſt fort, however, being 
ſomewhat impatient of wet and very ſevere 
froſt, ſhould have a dry ſoil and ſheltered ſitu- 
ation; and ſome ſhould alſo! be placed in 


pots, to be moved to occaſional ſhelter in ſe- 


vere weather; and in ſummer, when in 
flower, they may be moved in their pots to 
adorn any particular part, for they are very 
flowery and ornamental ; and if their ſtalks 
are trained to ſticks, fan-faſhion, they will 
appear to conſiderable advantage, and in which 
order they are often placed to adorn halls and 
other apartments in ſummer, placing them in 
the chimnies, where they will continue a long 
time ornamental. 

The fifth ſort Campanula Medium) and va- 
rieties are moſt elegant biennials, and fine 
furniture for any part of the pleaſure-ground ; 
but as being biennials, never flower but once, 
they rag irom ſeed one year, the next they 

alks, flowers, and perfect ſeeds, 
and ſoon aſter totally periſh; ſo that a ſupply 
muſt be annually raiſed from ſeed. 

The two annual ſorts are proper furniture 


to adorn the fronts of borders, on the ſides of 
ſpacious walks, in patches, among other har- 


dy annuals. See ANNUAL PLANTS. 
The two green - houſe ſorts are plants of ſu- 


perior beauty when they flower, particular] 


the Campanula Canarien/is. The roots of bot 
are durable, but the leaves and ſtalks are re- 
newed annually, and flower freely, but rarely 


afford us ſeeds in England: they muſt be 
kept in pots of light earth, and moved to the 
ſhelter of a 
| winter. 
parted, ſpreading flower, in July and Auguſt, | 
Varieties.) American Bell flower with ſingle | 


green-houſe or garden- frame in 


Propagation of all the Sort. 
The firſt four ſpecies and varieties are pro- 


| pagated plentifully by flipping or parting their 
roots in September, October, or early in 

petal, which in different ſpecies is more or | ſpring, They may be alſo raiſed abundantly. 

leſs five-parted and ſpreading, and which in || by.ſeed, in a bed or border of common earth. 
- moſt of the ſorts is ſueceeded by plenty of || in March, ſowing it on the ſurface, and rake 
| | ſeeds in our gardens, it io; and the plants ſhould be pricked Jur. 
ul; 


varieties oonſiſt of only one large bell - ſnaped 
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July, which in October or November tranſ- 
plant into the borders, where they will flower 
the following ſummer. But as there ſeldom 
riſe any but fingle flowers from ſeeds, the 
double kinds therefore are increaſed with cer- 
tainty no other way than b dividingthe roots, 
every off-ſet or flip of which having fibres 
will readily grow; but it is not proper to part 
them too ſmall, unleſs when intended to have 
as great an increaſe as poſſible, in which caſe 
the ſmall flips ſhould be planted in nurſery- 
beds a year to get ſtrength ; but the large 
flips may be planted at once, where they are 
to remain to flower, 

But it is proper to obſerve of the firſt ſort 
(Pyramidal Campanula), that the roots do not 
multiply fo faſt as the others, nor are they of 
ſo long duration ; it 1s therefore. neceflary to 
raiſe a ſupply of them often from ſeed, and 
ſeedling-plants generally flower ſtrongeſt. 
Let ſeeds therefore be ſown in autumn, or 
early in ſpring, in large pots, boxes, or tubs 
of light rich compoſt, covering the ſeed half 
an inch deep, and place them in a frame to 
have occaſional ſhelter of glaſſes in very cold, 
wet, or ſevere froſty weather, but fully ex- 
pole them in mild days. By this care the 

lants will appear in April or May, and by 

ptember will be of due ſize to tranſplant, 
doing it when their leaves decay, planting 
them in a high-lying bed or border of light 
earth, at ſix inches diſtance, with their crowns 
half an inch deep. Here Jet them remain 
two years, giving occaſional ſhelter in win- 
ter, and weeding and water in ſummer ; then 
in autumn finally tranſplant them, ſome into 
pots, others cloſe under a warm wall, and 
fome diſperſe in open dry borders among o- 
"ther perennials. | 

The fifth ſort (Canterbury-bell) and varie- 
ties, being biennials, can only be. raiſed, from 
ſeed, ſown} annually in March, April, or 

May: ſow it in a bed or border of good earth 
by broad-caſt, and rake it in, and the plants 
will be fit to prick out in June or July, plant- 
ing them fix inches apart, to remain till au- 
tumn or ſpring following; then tranſplant 
them, with little balls of earth to their roots, 
in the places where they are to flower. 

The two annual ſorts are alſo raiſed from 
ſeed, ſowing. it a quarter of an inch deep, in 
ſmall patches, in different parts of the borders, 
in the place where they. are to flower, permit- 
ting ſeveral plants to remain in each patch. 

he Canary Campanula is propagated by 

off-ſets of the roots in July, when the ſtalks 
decay ; theſe. being ſucculent milky roots, it 


— 


— 


yellow flowering—and 
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is neceſſary, when you flip them, that the 
ſlips lie ſeveral days in the dry, to heal over. 
the wounded parts; then plant them ſingly in 
pots of light ſandy earth, place them in the 
ſhade, and moiſten the earth occaſionally in 
dry weather. | 

The American ſort is alſo propagated by 
off-ſets from the roots of the old plants in Sep- 
tember. 

C ANNA, Indian flowering Reed, or In- 
dian Shot, ſo called from the figure of their 
black ſeeds, 

The plants are herbaceous perennials of 


America, preſerved here in hot-houſes ſor 


the beauty of their monopetalous flowers, pro- 
duced in ſpikes upon ſtalks, from about a. 
yard to ſix or ſeven feet high. 

Claſs and order, Monandria Monegj nia. 

Chara#ters,) CALIx, a three-leaved co- 
loured abiding cup. CoROLLA, one petal 
cut into ſix ſpear-ſhaped ſegments, and a two- 
parted nectarium. STAMINA, no filaments,, 
but a linear antherz, attached to one ſegment 
of the nectarium. P1s8TILLUM, a roundiſh 
germen under the Calix, a flat ſtyle, and li- 
near ſtigma. PERICARPIUM a roundiſh, 
three-furrowed, trilocular capſule, contain- 
ing globular ſeeds. 

The ſpecies are, 
_ Canna Indica. ; 

Common Indian Flowering Reed.) Canna 
with a tuberous, thick, fleſhy. root, crowned- 
by many large, oval, ribbed leaves, a foot 
long, almoſt half as broad, pointed at both 
ends, and an upright herbaceous ſtalk ſour 
feet high, terminated by looſe ſpikes of flow- 
ers, of different colours in different varieties. 

Varieties are] Common Indian Flowering: 
Reed with ſcarlet flowers - red flowering— 

with ſpotted flowers. 

*CANNA Glauca, | 

Glaucous,.or Sea-green-leaved Canna.] Canna: 


with tuberous, knotty, fleſhy roots, upright. 


ſtalks ſeven feet high, leaves a foot and a half 
long, and the ſtalk terminated by thick ſpikes. 
of large, pale, yellow flowers. 

Theſe plants make a good appearance when: 
in flower, which in England is in June, July,, 
and Auguſt, ſucceeded by ſeeds in autumn. 
The plants muſt always be kept in pots of 
rich earth, to be moved to ſhelter in winter. 

They are propagated. by ſeeds in a hot-bed: 
in ſpring ; and in ſummer, when the plants. 


are a little advanced in growth, prick them 
ſeparately in ſmall pots of rich earth, plung- 
| ing them alſo in the hot-bed, giving ſhade, 


þ 


water, and freſh air, to which harden * 
Y? 
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CAP 
by degrees till they bear it fully till October, 
then place them in a ſtove or very good green. 
houſe. 


CANNABIS, the Hemp Plant. 
There is but one ſpecies, an herbaceous, 


tall, ſtrong annual, valuable for the bark of its 


ftalk for making hemp for cordage and coarſe 
cloth, and for its ſeed for oil, &. 
Claſs and order, Divzecta Pentandria. 

Charafers.] Calix, male and female 
flowers on different plants, the males having 
a five-parted cup ; that of the females is mo- 
nophyllous, oblong, pointed, and permanent. 
CoROLLA, no petals. STAMINA, the males 
have five filaments, and ſquare antherz, 
P1sTILLUM, a ſmall germen, two long ſtyles, 
and acute ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, it is 
very ſmall, and the ſeed is lodged in the 
calix, | 

The ſpecies is, 

_ CanxnaRis Sativa, 

Manured Hemp.) Cannabis with upright, 
ſtrong, branchy ſtalks, fix or ſeven feet high, 
adorned with large finely-digitated leaves, of 
about ſeven long narrow lobes. 

Varieties.] Manured Hemp with male flow- 
ers with female flowers, or female hemp. 

Both the varieties are alike uſeful, as hemp 
for cordage, &c. but it is the female fort only, 
that produce the ſeed, for oil and other uſes. 

A few of theſe plants may be admitted as 
annuals in the pleaſure-ground, for the va- 
riety of their majeſtic growth and numerous 
fingered leaves, ſowing the feed in April 
where the plants are deſigned to remain, 

In the huſbandry culture of this plant, it 
delights in a moiſt, rich, deep ſoil, prepared 
for the ſeed, by ploughing and harrowing ; 
and April is the time for ſowing, allowing 
two buſhels to an acre, ſowing it by broad- 
caſt and harrow it in; and when the plants 
are come, hoe them to a foot diſtance, and 
they will be fit to pull for uſe in autumn. 

It is pulled at two different times, the 
male plants generally about the middle of 


el or when they have ſhed their farina 
to 


ecundate the females, ſoon after which they 


begin to decay, and ſhould be pulled; but the 
females muſt ſtand till October to ripen their 


ſeed. Both ſorts, when pulled, are bound 
in bundles a yard in compaſs, and after dry- 


ing a few days, are ſtacked up or houſed 


for uſe. | 

CAPITULUM, a little roundiſh head of 
flowers, a mode of infloreſcence, or way of 
flowering, in which many ſmall flowers or 


CAP 


florets are collected into a cloſe roundiſh head 
or knob, appearing as one flower, as in gom- 


1 phrena, or globe amaranthus; and cephalan- 


thus, or button-tree. 

A Capitulum is either, | 

Globoſum, round or globular, as in gempbre- 
na globoſa; dimidiatum, half globular or he- 
me!pherical ; ſubrotundum, roundiſh ; ovatum, 
egg-ſhaped ; pyramidatum, pyramidal ſhaped ; 
pedunculatum, the florets having little foot- 
ſtalks; fohoſum, leafy, or intermixed with 
leaves; nudum, naked, having no leaves; h:/- 
pidum, hiſpid, briſtly. | 

CAPPARIS, the Caper Shrub. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies, moſtly of ſhrubby 
growth; one of which is cultivated in many 
of our gardens as a green-houſe plant, and 
which 1s the true Caper-Shrub, a native of 
Italy, the flower-buds of which pickled, are 
the Capers uſed in ſauces, &c. 

Claſs and order, Polyandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] CAL ix, the cup is cut into 
four concave gibbous parts. CokOLL A, four 


large, obtuſe, ſpreading petals. RTAMINA, 


numerous filaments, and verſatile antheræ. 
PrsTILLUM, a pedicillated germen,.no ſtyle, 
but an obtuſe ſeſfile ſtigma. PRRICAR IU, 
a fleſhy, pedicillated, unilocular berry, and 
numerous ſeeds. | ; 
The true Caper is, | 

CarPARIs Spinoſus. © 

Spinous Capparis, or True Caper- Shrub.) Cap- 
paris with ſhrubby ſpinous ſtalks and branches, 
forming a buſhy head, growing three oc 
four feethigh, garniſhed with roundiſh, ſmooth, 
entire leaves, placed alternate ; and from the 
ſides of the branches many ſingle foot-ſtalks, 


each ſuſtaining one large, expanded, white 


flower. | | | 
The flower-buds, before the petals begin to 
expand, are proper for Capers ; but for which 


| uſe theſe are not to be expected in due quan- 


= 


* 


tity in this country. ; 
is plant muſt be kept in pots of light 
ſandy earth, to be placed in a green-houſe in 
winter ; but it is generally more prolific in 
flowers, when in a hot-houſe during that 
It is propagated byſeed from abroad ; and by 
layers of its youngeſt branches: ſow the ſeeds in 
pots of light ſandy compoſt in ſpring, and 
plunge them in a hot-bed. By layers, the young 
ranches may be layed in ſpring or ſummer, 


E 


piving each a ſmall flit, and they will proba- 
| ly be rooted in a year, though they are often 


caps. 


two before it is effecte. 
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CAPSICUM, Capſicum, or Guinea Pepper. | 


This genus furniſhes ornamental and uſe- 
ful plants, conſiſting of herbaceous tender 
annua's, and ſhrubby hot-houſe perennials, 
all. of upright growth, with branchy heads, 
from two to five feet high, garniſhed with 
ſimple leaves, and ſmall wheel-ſhaped, five- 
parted, white flowers, ſucceeded by elegant 
ſcarlet, or yellow ſruit; in which conſiſts the 
principal merit of the plants, being beautiful 
when growing, and are an excellent pickle, 
of a hot ſpicy nature. | 1 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Characters] CALIx, a monophyllous cup, 


parted patent petal. STAMINA, five fila- 
ments, and connivent antherz, P1STILLUM, 
an oval germen, ſlender ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtig- 
ma. PERICARP1IUM, the germen ſucceeds to 
a baccaceous, hollow, bilocular fruit, of un- 


preſſed ſeeds. : 
Modern botaniſts allow but two real ſpecies 


of this genus, an herbaceous annual, and a | 


ſhrubby perennial ; but both of which vary 
wonderfully into numerous varieties, in re- 
gard to the ſhape, ſize, and poſition of growth 
of the ſtuit. | 

The ſpecies are, 

1CAPSICUM Annua. 

Annual Herbaceous Capficum.]J Capſicum 
with an upright herbaceous ſtalk, dividing in- 
to a branchy head, about two feet high, gar- 
niſhed with long, broad, entire leaves ; and 
from the ſides of the branches numerous 
mall, wheel-ſhaped, quinquefid, white flow- 
ers, ſucceeded by beautiful ſcarlet. or yellow 
pods, of an indeterminate figure and ſize, 
from half an inch to half a foot long. 

T be varieties of this, in reſpect to the 
ſhape, ſize, and poſition of 4 owth of the fruit, 
are very numerous, which, may be divided 


into ſix claſſes, as thoſe of each claſs are pretty 
permanent. 5 


Varieties are, | 

.  Long-podded Annual Capſicum.] Cap- 
ficum with oblong, pendulous or hanging, 
ſcarlet pods with oblong, pendulous, yel- 
low. pods with upright, oblong, ſcarlet 
pods with ſhort upright pods with di- 
vided pods——with very taper pods a ſpan 
long.—All of which varieties often riſe from 
the ſame ſeed of the Common Long-podded, 
P.ed, or Yellow Capſicum, rarely altering from 
one to the other in colour, only in the ſize and 
poſition of growth. 


| 


wa * 


right, angular, heait-ſhaped, 


parent, 
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Heart. ſhaped Capſicum.) Capſicum with 
roundiſh, heart-ſhaped, hanging pods 
with oblong, heart-ſhaped, hanging pods 
with heart-thaped upright pods— with round, 
heart-ſhaped, upright pods—— with very 
large roundiſh upright pods, of each of which 
there are red and yellow colours. 


Angular heart-formed Capſicum.) Capſicum 


with upright, angular, heart-ſhaped, furrow- 


ed and wrinkled ſcarlet pods with up- 


flat-topped,. 
with upright, angular, bell- 


ſcarlet pods 


ſhaped, ſcarlet pods ; and the plants have ge- 
nerally broad wrinkled leaves. 
divided into five erect permanent ſegments. | 


CoRoLLA, a ſmall whee!-haped acutely. five- | per. ] Capſicum with upright, ſwelling, fleſny- 


Great Angular Pickling Capſicum, or Bell Pep- 


ſkinned, wrinkled red pods, flatted and an- 
gular at top with hanging or pendulous- 
pods ; the pods of theſe varieties having a thick- 
er, more fleſhy, and tender ſkin, are the beſt of 


| all for pickling. 
certain figure, furniſhed with numerous com- 


Cherry-fruited Capſicum.] Capſicum with 
low ſpreading branches, leaves in cluſters, and 
round, ſmooth, red, cherry ſhaped fruit. 

Olive-ſhaped Capſicum.) Caplicum with an 
erect branchy head, and olive-ſhaped fruit. 

Each of the above claſſes of varieties, though 
allowed to be only varieties of one common 

yet by care in ſaving the ſeeds of the 
plants of each claſs, they continue pretty diſ- 
tinct or permanent, and ſeeds of either gene- 
rally produce the like kinds, as expreſſed un - 
der each head. 

All the varieties flower in June and July,. 
and the pods and. ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, Sep- 
tember, and October. 

The following are the ſhrubby perennial 
ſpecies and varieties. 

*CAPSICUM. Fruteſcens. a | 

Shrubby Perennial Capſicum.) Capſicum with. 
a ſhrubby perennial ſtem, divided into a- 
branchy, buſhy head, four or five feet high, 
garniſhed ſome with long narrow, and others. 


with broad, and with purple veined leaves, 
| and ſmall wheel-ſhaped, 


ve-parted, white 
flowers, ſucceeded by. many very. ſmall fruit 


of different figures in different varieties. 


Varieties of this are) Shrubby perennial. 
Capficum, with pyramidal. yellow fruit— 
Shrubby, pyramidal, red, barberry-fruited 
Capſicum, or barberry pepper—Shrubby, co- 
nical red-fruited Capſicum, or hen pepper 
Shrubby, conical, golden-fruited 2 cum 
Sbrubby, oval, very. ſmall, red-fruited 


Capſicum, or bird pepper: all theſe, though: 
ſuppoſed only varieties of the ſame ſpecies. 


are pretty permanent from ſeed, i. e. the oy | 
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Vl any particular variety, if ſaved with care, | 
-generally produce plants and fruit of the ſame 
kind. 3 3 
All theſe plants, both annual and ſhrubby 
kinds, being natives of both Indies, are con- 
ſequently of tender quality here. The an- 
nuals require to be raiſed and forwarded in 
hot · beds, raiſing them from ſeed in March 
or April, and continuing them under -occa- 
ſional ſhelter until the end of May, or begin- 
ming of June. And the ſhrubby kinds re- 
quite almoſt the conſtant temperature of a 
ſtove, or, at leaſt, although they will ſucceed 
in a moderate hut-bed under a deep frame in 
ſummer, where they can have occaſional ſhel- 
ter of glaſſes in nights and bad weather: they 
muſt be placed in a ſtove in autumn, to re- 
main all winter. 
The annual kinds in general, conſidered as 
plants of ornament, are of a regular 3 
growth, and very flowery ; but their greate 
merit is inthe beauty of their fruit, which be- 
ing numerous, and of different forms, ſizes, 
poſitions of growths, and colours, intermixed 
with the green leaves and white flowers, make 
- a fine appearance the Jatter part of ſummer, 
either in the borders, &c. or in pots to adorn 
courts or othet compartments. | | 
And for uſeful purpoſes, the young or half. 

grown fruit is eſteemed the fineſt pickle in the 
world; all the ſorts may be uſed for this pur- 
poſe, but the great angular-podded kind claims 
preference, | 


— 


a 


The ſhrubby ſorts make a fine appearance | 


in autumn and winter in the ſtove, with their 
ripe fruit, and which often continues on the 
plants till ſpring. 

The pods of all the forts are very hot and 
ſpicy : the inhabitants of America uſe them in 
all their ſauces, and the negroes devour them 

grerdily; whence the plants have the appella- 
tion of Negro, or Guinea Pepper. 

The ripe ſeed of all the forts is inſupport- 

ably acrid, as many have experienced by ig- 
norantly chewing it, or by waggiſh perſons 
rubbing it, for diverſion, on the edges of 
drinking cups, &c. And the ripe pods 
thrown in the fire, occaſion vehement ſneez- 
ing, coughing, and frequently vomiting. 
Propagation of all the Sorts, 5 

All the forts are eafily raiſed from ſeed, 
in a hot-bed, in March or beginning of A- 
pril. But firſt of the annual ſorts. 

A hot bed is to be prepared at the above 


ll. 


| 


— 


— 
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other tender annuals, place a frame and plaf, 
thercon, and then lay in five or ſix inches 
depth of rich light earth; the ſeed may then 
either be ſown on the ſurface, or in ſmall drills, 
or in pots, plunging them in the mould, ob- 
ſerving in either method to cover it about a 
quarter of an inch deep : the plants will ſoon 
appear, obſerving to give air daily in com- 
mon with other plants of the bed, by tilting 
up the light. Sce ANN VAL PLanTs, Allo 
give frequent very moderate waterings ; and 
when they are two or three inches high, havy- 
ing three or four leaves, it will be of much 
advantage to prick a quantity of them out 
upon another hot-bed, at four inches dif- 
tance, giving water, and ſhade them occa- 
ſionally from the ſun, till rooted ; after which 
admit air freely every favourable day, and 
moderate waterings two or three times a 
week; and by the middle of May harden 
them 1 to the full air, into which they 


| ſhould be tranſplanted the beginning of June, 


removing them with 'a ball of earth to each 


root, and place ſome in different pacts of the 


flower-borders, and ſome in pots, giving due 
waterings in dry weather, till they have taken 
good root. | 

But thoſe you intend for pickling, ſhould 
be planted out in a rich warm border, in the 
kitchen-garden, in rows a foot and a half or 
two feet diſtance,. and about fifteen inches 
diſtant in the line, giving water as above di- 


| refed. 


The ſhrubby ſorts are alſo raiſed from ſeeds, 
as directed for the annuals, and the plants 
ſhould be pricked ſingly in ſmall pots, and 
plunged upon another hot-bed, under frames 


and glaſſes, giving air and water as before ob- 


ſerved ; and when they are conſiderably ad- 
vanced in growth, remove them, with the 
balls to their roots, into larger pots, plunging 
them alſo in a moderate warmth under a deep 
frame, where they may remain to have occa- 
ſional ſhelter of the glaſſes till autumn ; then 
remove them in their pots to the ſtove, where 
their fruit will form a Rae variety all winter. 
CAPSULA, Capſule, one of the eight 
ſpecies of pericarpium, or ſeed-veſſel. 
This ſpecies of ſeed-veſſel, Capſula, is a dry 
hollow pericarpium, of one or more elaſtic 
valves, which opens or ſplits, in ſome deter- 
minate manner, for diſcharging the ſeeds when 
ripe, and differs effentially from the other 
ſeven ſpecies of ſeed-veſſel, See PERIicaR- 


s  PIUM, &c. 
time, which will ſerve for theſe and many | 
5 N 


A Capſule conſiſts of one or more cells, 
Locus 


ct 


as AR /, 


CAP 


¶ Loculamenta] when of two or more, they are 


divided from each other by partitions, having 


the ſeveral partitions with the ſeed. When 
the Capſule conſiſts of a ſingle cell only, it is 


- botanically termed wnilocular ; if of two, Bilo- 


cular ; if three, trilacular; if four, guadrilo- 
cular z if hve, quinguelocular ; if fix, ſexlocu- 
lar; and if many, mmultilacular. 
When it is compoſed of two valves, or 
arts that open, it is termed b:valve ; when 


of three, triualuve; when of four, guadri- 


valve; and of five, guinquevalue, &c. See 
VALVULA. | 

When of different figures, they are termed 
trigona, when three-cornered; tetragona, 


 four-cornered; pentagona, five-cornered ; 


turbinata, top-ſhaped ; 1nflata, ſwoln or puff- 
ed out ; 2 big- bellied; flaccida, fee- 
ble, flaccid ; glaleſa, round, globular; cva- 
ta, egg-ſhaped ; cordata, heart-ſhaped ; ab- 


_ _cordata, heart-ſhaped, with its tip down- 


wards; columnaris, column-ſhaped ; acumi- 


nata, pointed, tapering to a point; teres, 


lender and cylindrical; conica, conic-form- 
ed; bicornis, two-horned ; tricornis, three- 
horned ; lunalata, creſcent-ſhaped; com- 


ſhaped ; ſubretunda, roundiſh ; oblonga, ob- 


winged ; ſucculenta, ſucculent, pulpy ; car- 


margin; b:julcata, two-furrowed ;  triſulcata, 


three-furrowed ; /triata, ſtreaked, or ſuper- 


— rn glabra, {ſmooth ; echinata, 
(hedge hog) prickly ; tomento/a, downy, h:/- 
pida, briftly or ſhaggyz nuda, naked, 4 
poſed to hiſpida; pellucida, pellucid, or 
tranſparent; colorata, coloured, as in _ 
trus ; elaſtica, elaſtic, burſting elaſtically like 


 aſpring, and darting the ſeeds from their de- 


partments with great velocity, as in ſome ſpe- 
cies of impatiens, or balſamine, and many 
others. See ELASTICA. 


The number of Capſules ſucceeding each 
flower, is generally the ſame as the germina, 
or ſeed- bud; for the Capſule and all other 
ſeed - veſſels is nothing elſe than the ſeed- bud, 
or germen, arrived at maturity. See GER- 
MEN. The ſeed-veſſel therefore conſiſts ei- 


ther of one Capſule, as in lychnis; two, as in 


\ 


long, longer than broad; bicarinata, two- 
keeled ; tricarinata, three-keeled z alata, 


neſa, fleſhy ; Iignoſa, woody ſubſtance ; cori- 
acea, leathery ſubſtance 3 membranacea, mem- | 
braneous, of thin dry membranes ; didyma, 
twin capſules ; emarginata, notched in the | 
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| peeony ; three, as in lark-ſpur ; four, as in rho- 
diola, or roſe- root; five, as in columbine, 


à Columnella, or little column of membrane &c. 
ous ſubſtance, paſſing through it, to connect 


Capſules in ſplitting, or opening, are di- 
vided externally into one or more pieces, or 
openings, called valves, Sec VATLVUIA. 
This opening of the Capſule for diſcharging 
the ſeeds when ripe, is ſometimes at the bale, 
ſametimes on the ſide, through a ſmall hole, 
as in campanula; in ſome horizontally ; and 
in ſome longitudinally, as in convoluulus ; but 
the moſt nr opening, in molt plants, is at 
the top, and burit in as many different ways 
as there are valves. 

CARDAMINE, Ladies Smock, or 
Cuckoo flower. | 

t compriſes ſome low, herbaceous, flow- 
ering perennials of -arnamental appearance, 
proper for adorning the pleaſure ground. 

Claſs and order, Tetradynamia Siligueſa. 

' Charatters.] CALIX, four oval, oblong, 
| deciduous leaves. CoRoLLA, four. oblong 
cruciforme petals, the lower part erect, 
and ſpreading above. STAMINA, ſix fila- 
ments, four the length of the calix, and two 


much longer, and heart-ſhaped erect anthe- 
re. PIsSTILLUM, a cylindric germen, no 


| ſtyle, but a capitated ſtigma PERERICARPIUM. 
preſſa, flat, preſſed together; lanceolata, lance- | 


a long, 1 compreſſed, bilocular pod, 
opening ſpirally, and darting out the ſeeds 
with elaſtic force. 

There is but one ſpecies that have claim to 
attention, which admits of ſome varieties, 
which are, | 

CARDAMINE Pratenſis 

Common Meadow Ladies Smack] Cardamine 
with creeping ſtringy roots, crowned by 
many winged roundiſh-lobed leaves, ſpread- 
ing on the ground, and ſeveral ſmall ſtalks, a 
foot high, garniſhed with lanceolate-lobed 
leaves, and many flowers, in May and June. 

Varieties of this are) Common Ladies 
Smock with ſingle purple flowers with 
double purple flowers ſingle white flow- 
ers with double white flowers. | 
The flowers of the ſingle kind have four 
petals, but thoſe of the double forts are mul- 
tiplied to the very center. The ſingle ſorts 
embelliſh the meadows in great abundance in 
May, from whence the double forts were firit 
| accidentally obtained, which are highly or- 
namental and proper furniture for the flower- 
borders, and will proſper in any ſituation, 
but delights moſt in moiſt ſhady places, where 
they generally produce larger, more beauti- 
ful, and durable flowers. They are all eaſily 
ö B b propa- 


CAR 
propagated by ſlipping or dividing the roots in 
autumn or early in ſpring, and all the flips, 
if not parted very ſmall, will readily flower 
the following May. | 
CARDUUS, the Thiſtle. ome 
It comprehends many hardy herbaceous 
annuals, biennials, and perennials, growing 
from one to five or ſix feet high, having com- 
pound flowers in ventricoſe, ſcaly, very prickly 
cups, but ' being moſtly very troubleſome 
weeds, are rarely admitted in gardens. 
CARDUUs Benedictus. See CENTAUREA. 
CARICA, the Papaw, or Pepo-tree. 
This genus furniſhes two curious hot-houſe 
exotics of tree-like growth, adorned with 
beautiful, large, divided leaves, and mono- 


petalous and quinquepetalous, white, yellow, 


and purple flowers, ſucceeded: by very large, 
fleſhy, eatable fruit. 
Claſs and order, Dioecia Decandria. 
Charafers.) Calix, male and female 
flowers on ſeparate plants, the males having 
ſcarce any cup, and the females a ſmall per- 


manent one, quinquefid at top. COROLLA, 


the males a funnel-ſhaped, long, tubular 
petal, cut into five narrow, blunt, revolute 
ſegments ; and in the females five long ſpear- 


ſhaped petals turned back at top. STAMINA, - 


ten filaments, five of them alternately ſhorter 


than the other, and oblong antheræ. Pts- 


TILLUM, an oval germen, very ſhort ſtyle, 
and five broad crenated ſtigmas. PERICAR- 
PIUM, a large, oblong, fleſhy, baccaceous, 
unilocular fruit, full of ſmall oval ſeeds. 

The ſpecies are, | 

"CARICA Papaya. 

Common Indian Papaw.)] Carica with an 
upright, thick, ſoſt, hollow, naked ſtem, 
riſing twenty feet high, garniſhed upward 
with very large, divided, deeply finuated- 
lobed leaves, ſpreading two or three feet 
on every fide, and male flowers in white 


cluſters on long foot ſtalks, yellow or purple | 


female ones growing cloſe round the ſtem, 
fucceeded by very large, fleſhy, yellow, 
_ different-ſhaped fruit. 

Varieties.) Common Papaw with male 
flowers— with female flowers, — With melon- 
ſhaped fruit—with gourd-ſhaped fruit—— 
with pear-ſhaped fruit—with pyramidal. fruit. 

*CARICA Poſopoſa: | | 

Brancliing Surinam Papato.] Carica with 
an upright branching ſtem twenty feet high; 


large divided leaves, having entire lobes, 


ſpreading widely every way; and reddiſh 
male flowers in cluſters, and. female ones 


'' 


| 


y 
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cloſe to the ſtem, ſucceeded by very large, 


| pear-ſhaped, yellow fruit. 


Both the ſpecies produce male and female 
flowers on ſeparate plants, ſo that the female 
plants only produce the fruit. 

All the varieties are very ornamental in 
their beautiful, very large, many- lobed leaves, 
making a fine appearance in the ſtove at all 
ſeaſons, and ſome of them flower here annu- 
ally ; and thoſe of the females are ſucceeded 
by ripe fruit, which, however, ſeldom ripen 


in perfection enough to be eatable. 


heſe plants are propagated by ſowing the 
ſeed in a hot-bed in March or April, and 
when the plants are two inches high, prick 
them in — ſmall pots of light rich 
earth, and plunge them in a bark-bed; and 
towards autumn place them in the ſtove to 
remain, giving but very light waterings in 


winter, but in ſummer it muſt be frequently 


repeated; and as the plants advance in growth, 
ſhift them into larger pots; at each ſhiſting 
be careful to preſerve the ball of earth to the 
roots. | | | 

The plants are free ſhooters; and in this 
country they often attain. from ten to twenty 
feet ſtature in three or four years. 

CARPINUS, the Hornbeam-tree. 

This genera furniſhes two ſpecies and 
ſome varieties of hardy deciduous foreſt and 
ornamental trees, of ſtature from ten to ſe- 
venty feet, garniſhed with ſimple oblong 
leaves, and amentaceous or katkin flowers. 

Claſs and order, Mcngecia Polyandria. 

Characters. ] CALix, male and female 
flowers apart on the ſame plant, growing 
each in a looſe ſcaly amentum, each ſcale 
containing one flower. COROLLA, no petals 
in the males, but a cup-ſhaped ſix parted 
corolla in the female katkins. STAMINA, 
ten filaments, and compreſſed hairy antheræ. 
P1STILLUM, two ſhort germens, four ſtyles, 
and ſimple ſtigmas. PERICARPIUN, none; 


the amentum enlarges, containing at the baſe 


of each ſcale an oval angular nut. 
The ſpecies are, | 
"CaRPINUs Betulus (Fulgaris, ) 


Common Hornbeam.] Carpinus with an up- 


right ſtrait ſſem from thirty to ſeventy feet 
ftature, feathered from the bottom, and ter- 


minating in a very. branchy head, adorned 
with oval, oblong, rough leaves, withering: 


in autumn, but remain firmly attached to the 


branches till ſpring, and with plane ſcales to 
the cones, furniſhing abundance of ripe feed. 


in autumn. . 


5 Varicties. 


—_£A a 


* 
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Varieties of this are] Common Hornbeam | 


with plain green leaves— Variegated-Jeaved 
Common Hornbeam Virginia Hornbeam 
growing thirty or forty feet high, cloſely 
garniſhed with longiſh, rough, deep-green 
leaves, falling off in autumn, and the longeſt 
cones—— Oriental Hornbeam growing ten 
or twelve feet high, cloſely branching from 
the bottom horizontally, garniſhed with oval 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and very ſhort cones. 
2CAaRPINUS O/trya, 

Oma, or Hop Hornbeam.) Carpinus with 
an upright ſtem, attaining twenty feet ſtature, 
terminating in a regular head, garniſhed with 
oval, oblong, rough leaves, and hop-like 
fruit, > are ſcales. 

Variety.) Virginian Flowering Hop-Horn- 
beam growing thirty feet high, having long 
rough leaves and yellowiſh flowers, ſucceeded 
by hop-like fruit. 

All the varieties of both theſe ſpecies of 
Carpinus are very hardy, and will proſper in 
almoſt any ſoil and expoſure, and of which 
there are varieties well adapted both for uſe 
and ornament. | | 

As to the Common Hornbeam, it flouriſhes 
not only in good ground, but in any hungry 
barren ſoil, light or ſtiff, as well as in all 
hilly and other bleak expoſed places, and is 
very proper to be planted as a foreſt tree, and 


for ornament in parks, either as ſingle ſtand- 


ards, or in clumps or large plantations ; and 
as it retains its leaves all winter, it affords 
ſhelter to leſs hardy trees, and is therefore well 
adapted to border plantations, to break the 
northerly and boiſterous winds. 4» 
This tree is alſo remarkably well adapted 
for hedges, either by way of ornament or 
ſhelter, for it is feathered to the very bottom, 
2 may readily be trained to any defired 
ei ht. ; N N 
| as the timber of this tree is valuable for 
many ceconomical uſes, a wood of them may 
be eafily- raiſed on any foil to advantage, 
planting four or five year old plants in rows 
four or five feet diſtance, and half that in the 
lines, and after a few years growth every 
other tree in the row may be thinned for uſe, 
ſo continuing to thin them as often as their 
heads touch. 
The oer ſorts are alſo very proper for 


large ornamental plantations to encreaſe the 


variety, and the oriental kind is particularly 
well adapted for low cloſe hedges ; all the 
others, being alſo generally pretty well fea- 
thered, may alſo be uſed occaſionally for that 
purpoſe, 
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Propagation F all the Sorts. 

The common ſort may be raiſed plentifuliy 
from ſeed ſown in autumn in four feet wide 
beds, covering it an inch deep, and in the 
ſecond fpring the plants will riſe, which in 
a year or two ſhould be tranſplanted in the 
nurſery, in rows two feet and half diſtance, 
and halt that in the rows; and when from 
three to ſix or eight feet high, are fit for any 
plantation, uſeſut and ornamental. 

This fort may alſo be raiſed abundantly by 
layers in autumn, which will be rooted and 
fit to tranſplant by that time twelvemonth. 
All the other ſorts may alſo berraiſed eaſily 
from ſeed and layers, but the latter method is 
the only way to continue the different va- 
rieties diſtinct. 

CARTHAMUS, Baſtard Saffron. 

The plants of this genus conſiſts of ſome 
ornamental herbaceous annualsand perennials, 
producing ſtalks two or three feet high, 
crowned by yellow and blue compound 
flowers. 

Claſs and order, Syngene/ia Polygamia Agua- 


tis. 


Chara&ers.) CALix, a compound flower, 
having the general cup compoſed of many 


leafy ſcales broad at the baſe. CoROLLA is 


compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets,” di- 
vided at top into five erect ſegments. ST A- 
MINA, five ſhort filaments, and cylindric 
tubular antheræ. PiSsTILLu M, a ſhort ger- 
men, ſlender and ſimple ſtigma. PRRICAR- 
PIUM, none; a fingle ſecd in each floret 
lodged in the calix. X 

'The ſpecies are, 

'CARTHAMUs Tinctoriut. 

Dyer's Carthamus, or Common Baſtard Saf- 
fron.] Carthamus with an upright, ſmooth, 
branchy ſtalk a yard high, garniſhed with 
oval, entire, ſpiny ſerrated, eloſe- ſitting leaves, 
and all the branches crowned by large ſingle 
heads of ſaffron- coloured florets, extending 


an inch above the calix. 


The flowers of this ſpecies are uſed in dy- 
ing, and for medicinal purpoſes. op 

*CARTHAMUS Lanatus, 7537 

Moolly Carthamus, or Yellow Diftaff T hiſtle. ] 
Carthamus with bottom leaves, pitmatiſid, 
hairy, and prickly ; an upright wcolly ſtalk 


two feet high, branching above, - garniſhed _ 


with ſinuated, hairy, ſpinous leaves, their 
baſe embracing the ſtalks, and all the branches 
ſurmounted by fingle heads of yellow flowers. 
' '*CARTHAMUs Cæruleus. 


Blue Perennial Carthamus ] Carthamus with 


Bb2 upright, 
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upright, channelled, fingle ſtalks, two feet || 


CAS 
Tt conſiſts of trees, ſhrubs, and herbaceous 


high ; broad, ſpear-ſhaped, indented, ſpinous plants, of American growth, adorned with. 


Io z and. ohe blue flower terminate each 
alk. 

*CARTHAMUS. Tingitanus, 

Tangier Blue Perennial Carthamut. J Cartha-- 


mus with the radical leaves pinnated ; up- 


right lightly branching ſtalks a foot and half 
high, garniſhed with pinnatifid prickly leaves, 
and one blue flower terminates each ſtalk. 

The flowers. of all the ſorts. are compound, 
conſiſting of many florets in very large, leafy, 
ſcaly, cups, _ in all the ſorts, appear 
in July and-Auguſt, and the ſeed ripens in 
autumn : they all ſucceed in the open borders, 
and will add to the variety of flowering plants. 

The two firſt ſorts are hardy annuals, and 
may be ſown in March in the places where it 
is deſigned they ſhall flower; or if ſown in 
a hot-bed it will forward them, fo plant them 
out in May, [9 

The two perennial forts are propagated by 

arting their roots in autumn or ſpring z or 
ſeeds in a bed of light earth in March. 

CARUM, Carw, or Caraway. 

It compriſes but one ſpecies, an herbaceous, 
umbelliferovs, aromatic biennial, eſteemed: 
for its ſeeds for cookery and medical uſe. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Digyma. 

Characters] Umbelliferous flowers, each, 
general umbel compoſed of ten ſmaller, and 

each floret of fave petals, having five ſtamina, 
two ſtyles, and two ſeeds. | | 
The ſpecies is, 
CaARUM Carvi. N 

Common Carvi, or Caraway,] Carum with 
a long, taper, perpendicular, white root, 
crowned by winged, finely, many-parted 


leaves, on long foot-ſtalks, and one or two 


erect, channelled, branchy ſtems, two feet 
high, having all the branches terminated by 
umbels of white; flowers in June, and ripen. 
ſeeds in autumn. f 

It is propagated by ſeed in the open ground 
ſpring or autumn, ſowing them either in 


in 


ſhallow drills, or by broad-caſt, and rake | 


them in; and when the plants are come u 

two-or three inches high, hoe them. to five 
or fix inches diſtance, which in ſpring ſol - 
lowing will ſhoot up, ſtalks, aud; produce 
— and ſeed, and the plants ſoon after 


periſh. | | 

If the ſeeds are ſown in autumn, the plants 
will come up, ſtand the winter, and produce 
Feeds the following ſummer. 


winged many - lobed leaves, and quinquepetal- 
ous flowers, cultivated here in our ſtoves and 
pleaſure- grounds for variety. 
| Claſs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 
' Charadters.] CAL Ix, five concave- coloured 
deciduous leaves. CoRkol. LA, five roundiſh, 
concave, patent petals, STAMINA, ten de- 
clinated filaments, having to the three lower 
ones large, arched, beaked, open · pointed an- 
theræ, which in the three upper ones are 
very ſmall, and in the four ſide ones open 
without beaks. PisTILLUM, a taper germen, 
ſhort ſtyle, and blunt ſtigma. PerRIcarRÞPiun, 
an oblong pod, having tranſverſe partitions, 
containing roundiſh ſeeds, | 
The ſpecies chiefly cultivated in our gar- 
dens are, me” 
CAssr A Fiſtula. 
Purging Tree-Caſſia of Alexandria.] Caſſia 
with an upright trunk, dividing into- many: 
branches, and attains forty or fifty feet ſtature ; 


| winged leaves of five pair of oval ſharp- pointed 


lobes; and from the ends of the branches 
long ſpikes of deep yellow flowers, ſucceeded 
by round hard pods one or two feet long, 


containing the ſeeds lodged in a black, ſweet- 


iſh, Furging pulp, uſed in medicine. 
_ *Cao8ITA Biflora. | ,> 868 
- Twe- ed Shrub-Cafſia.] Caſſia with 
ſhrubby ſtalks, and branches three or four feet 
high ; winged leaves of ſix pair of oblongiſh 
ſmooth. lobes, having ſubulated be- 
tween, and foot- ſtalks from the axillas, each 
ſupporting two flowers, ſucceeded by jointed. 
pods. 

3CASSIA. Liz rinds 

Privet-lobed - Shrub. Caſſia.] Caſſia with a 
ſhrubby ſtalk, . branching three or four feet: 
high; winged leaves of ſeven pair of 
ſmall ſpear · ſhnaped lobes or folioles, the 
laſt pair the ſmalleſt; and from the upper 
parts, bunches: of yellow flowers, ſucceeded: 
by oblong compreſſed ſeed- pods. 

CAssA MAarilandica. 

Maryland Henbaceous. Mild Senna.] Caſſia: 
with black, fibrey, perennial roots; upright: 
annual ſtalks near a yard high.; winged leaves 
of eight or nine pair of oval oblong lobes;. 
and the. ſtalks terminated: by looſe ſpikes of 
yellow flowers, but rarely any ſeeds here. 
Ihe flowers of all the ſorts ſeparately are 
compoſed of five; concave. petals, appearing in 
July, and other times in ſummer, ſometimes- 
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The firſt'three ſorts being natives of warm 
gelimates, in this country muſt be potted, and 
. retained always in the ſtove; the firſt of 
which, (Caſſia Fiſtula) though in its native 
ſoil, Ægypt and India, it obtains a conſider- 
able ſtature, rarely grows higher than eight 
or ten feet here; ſo that this and the other 
two ſhrubby ſorts are within the limits of our 
ſtoves, where they will flower annually and 
make a good appearance, and their long pods 
will effect a ſingular 3 
The above three plants ſhould be kept in 
pots of light earth, plunged in the bark - bed 
of the ſtove, giving frequent waterings in 


ſummer, but more ſparingly in winter. 


The fourth fort (Caffie Marilandica). is 
hardy enough to proſper in a dry foil in the 
full air, and is proper furniture for the com- 


mon flower- borders, where its flowers will 
make a beautiful appearance. | | 


Propagation. 


The firſt three. ſhrubby forts are raiſed from 
ſeeds procured from abroad, ſowing them in 
ſpring in pots of light ſandy earth, plunging 
them in a hot-bed, and when the plants are 
three inches high, prick them in ſeparate 
ſmall pots, plunging them alſo in a hot · bed 
or bark-bed of the ſtove, giving ſhade and 
water, and freth air occaſionally, in common 
with the other plants of that department. 
The herbaceous' ſort is alſo raiſed from 
ſeeds procured from America; ſowing: them 
in April half an ineb deep in a warm border; 
the plants will rife in a month, which in Sep- 
tember or October may be planted out in the 
borders. Alſo by flipping the roots. 

CASSINE, Hottentot Cherry, and Cape 
Phillyrea, formerly Adauracenta. : | 

this genus are two beautiful evergreen 
African ſhrubs for the green - houſe, adorned 
with {imple leaves, and cluſters of white 
flowers. | | 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Trigynia. 

Characters.] CALAx, a ſmall, five · parted, 
permanent cup. CoROLLa 1s: divided. into 
five ſuboval obtuſe. ſegments. STAmna, 
five ſpreading filaments, and fimple antheræ. 
PISTILLUM, a conical germen, no: ſtyle, 
but. three reflexed ſtigmas. PERICARIUu, 
2 e trilocular berry, having three 

8. 

The ſpecies are, 

*Caoine Mauroenta. | 

Manurocenia, or Hottentot Cherry.] Caffine 
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feet high ; ſuboval, thick, entire, rigid leaves ; 
and ſmall cluſters of white flowers at the ſides 
of the branches, ſucceeded by large, roundiſh, 
red, cherry-like fruit, ripening here in winter. 

*CASSINE Phillyrea. | 

Phillyrea of the Cape of Good- Hope.) Caſſine 
with a woody branchy ſtem, five or fix feet 
high; oblong, ſawed, ſti, oppoſite leaves; 
and ſmall cluſters of white flowers at the ſides 
of the branches, ſucceeded by red berries, 
but ſeldom appear in England. 

For the other ſpecies formerly of this genus, 
Caſſio-berry Buſh, and Yapon, ſee VIBURNUM 
and PRINos, | | 

The flowers ſeparately of both ſorts have 
the corolla divided into five ſpreading ſeg- 
ments, and the ſeaſon of flowering is July, 

Both of the above ſpecies having ſingularly 
beautifu] leaves, appearing very ornamental 
all the year, merit places in every green- 
houſe collection; they muſt be kept in pots 
of rich light earth, and continued im the open 
air all ſummer, and the green-houſe in win- 
ter, managing them as other woody exotics 
of that department. See GREEN-HOUSE 
PLANTS. | 

Propagation. 

They are propagated by ſeeds, and b 
layers of their young branches. | 

Sow the. ſeed in ſpring in pots of light 


earth plunged in a hot · bed, or the ſtove bark- 


bed, and when the plants are two or three 
inches high, prick them in ſeparate pots, 
placing them alſo in a hot- bed, and afterwards 
gradually harden. them to the full air fer the 
remainder of the ſummer. 

By layers, chuſe young ſhoots, lay them in 
ſpring or autumn, and by autumn following 


they will be rooted, and fit to be planted in 


ſeparate pots. 

CASTRATIO, Caftration of Plants. 

| Caſtrated plants are ſuch which are de- 
prived of the male organs, i. e. the anther, 
either by nature, or by having them cut off, 
as ſometimes practiſed, to try experiments 
with reſpett to the doctrine of the ſexes of 
See SEXUS. | 

CATANANCHE, Catananche, or Can- 


dia Lion's- foot. 


This genus furniſhes hardy herbaceous or- 
namental plants, obtaining two feet ſtature, 


| adorned with long jagged leaves, and termi- 
1 nated by compound blue flowers. 
Claſs and order, Syngeneſia Polygamia Ægua- 
A. e | | 

with a woody branching ſtem fix. ov eight | 


flowers, 


Chara#ers.]. CALIx, compound 
| having 
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baving a ſcaly, elegant, permanent, general 
cup. CoROLLA, ſeveral broad, tongue - haped, 
five-parted, hermaphroditc florets. STAMINA, 
five filaments, and cylindric —. gon an- 
there. PisTILLUM, an oblong germen, 
ſlender ſtyle, and two revolute ſtigmas. Pr - 
RICARPIUM, none; oval ſeed, crowned by 
a downy pappus, lodges in the calix. 

There are two ſpecies, a perennial and an- 
nual, the former of which only merit culture, 
which 1s, fl | | | | 

CaTANANCHE Cœrulea. 

Perennial Blue-flrwered Catananche.] Cata- 
nanche with a fibrey perennial root, crowned 


by long, narrow, jagged, hairy, proſtrate | 


leaves ; upright branchy ſtalks two feet high, 
garniſhed with ſmall leaves, and all the 
branches terminated by ſingle heads of blue 
flowers, having purple bottoms, golden an- 
theræ, and filvery cups. 

Variety.) Perennial Blue Catananche with 
double flowers. | 
Theſe are very ornamental fowery peren- 

nials, both in their ſingle and double ſtate, 
continuing in lower fcom May till September, 
and ſucceed in the full ground in. dry and 
ſomewhat ſheltered borders, where they will 
endure many years, and produce flowers and 
ripe ſeed annually ; but being ſomewhat ten- 
der, it is proper to keep ſome alſo in pots for 
ſhelter in winter by way of reſerve. 

As to their propagation, the ſingle ſort is 
_ propagated by ſeeds ſown balf an inch deep, 
in a bed of light earth in March or April. 

Both ſingle and double may alſo be propa- 
gated plentifully by ſlipping their roots in au- 
tumn, or early in ſpring, but do not flip them 
too ſmall, becauſe the larger the root, the 
greater number of ſtalks they fend up for 
flowering. | | 

CATERPILLARS, deſtructive inſects in 
our kitchen-gardens, particularly to the cab 
bages and ſavoys in the end of ſummer. 

| The ſorts which principally infeſt our gar- 
dens, is that yellowiſh-green dark- ſpotted 
Caterpillar, generated from the eggs of the 
White butterfly, which they are oy 

depoſiting every where, and in a few days 
are metamorphoſed to living inſeQs, ſpread- 
ing themſelves ſurpriſingly, and devour the 
leaves of all the cabbage tribe, firſt attacking 
the outward leaves, and, if not prevented, 


continue their depredations to the very heart. 


of the plants, 


o 


. When our greens, &c. are thus attacked, 
we have no other remedy thun to pick the 


{#1.:5 
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vermin off repeatedly by hand, which may ap- 
pear a tedious proceſs, though, in ſmall gar- 
dens, it may be ſo far practicable, as greatly 
to diminiſh their numbers, eſpecially if un- 
dertaken before they ſpread confiderably from 
their neſt ; but in large open grounds the 
plants often eſcape, when thoſe in 'more con- 
fined places are ſeverely attacked, and more 
particularly thoſe in the corners of gardens, 
near walls, buildings, or hedges, which 
ſhould caution us not to plant any of the 
cabbage tribe too near ſuch places, nor, if 
poſhble, where much crowded with trees, 
for the ſame-reaſon. | 
| Beſides the above ſort of Caterpillar, there 
is a large, dark. coloured, tough- ſkinned ſort, 
generated in like manner in the heart of the 
encloſed leaves of the autumn cabbages, ſa- 
voys, &c. and detach themſelves from their 
N by eating holes through all the 
eaves. 


This Caterpillar alſo burrows in the earth, 


to the deſtruction of all ſorts of young plants, 
by eating their ſhanks aſunder ; but as it bur- 
rows juſt within the ſurface of it, may be 
readily found, by ſtirring the ground with the 
fingers about the place. ie 3 
Our fruit-trees are alſo often attacked in 
very dry weather by Caterpillars, to the de- 
ſtruction of their leaves, &c. nor is there any 


certain method to deſtroy them, but by pick- 


ing their neſt off by hand, when practicable, 


before the vermin begin to ſpread themſelves; 
| or if they have already ſpread, to daſh the 


trees frequently with water from an engine. 
_ CATESBAA, Lily-thorn. | 
There is but one ſpecies, an exotic ſmall- 
leafed ſhrub of the hot-houſe. 
Claſs and order, Tetrandia Monogynia. 
Characters. ] CAL1x, a monophyllous, four- 
parted, permanent cup. CoroLLA, one 
tunnel- ſhaped, very long, tubular petal, broad 
and four-parted at top. STAMINA, four fi- 
laments, and - oblong; erect antheræ. Pis- 
TILLUM, a roundiſh germen under the co- 
rolla, long ſtyle, and fimple ſtigma. PERI“ 
CARPIUM, an oval unilocular berry, contain- 
ing angular ſeeds. | 
he ſpecies is, e | 
Cateſbæa Spinoſa.] Cate ſbæa with a woody, ruſ- 


ſety, ſpinous ſtem, branching alternately, riſing 


eight or ten feet high ; ſmall roundiſh leaves 
in cluſters; and very long, pendulent, yel- 


low flowers, ſingly from the ſides of the 


branches, ſucceeded by oval, fleſhy, ſaffron- 
coloured berries. | bo 
This 
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This ſhrub muſt be always kept in pots of 


light ſandy compoſt, and retained conſtantly 
in the ſtove. | 

It may be propagated by ſeeds, and by 
cuttings of its young ſhoots; the ſeeds are 
procured from abroad, which ſow in pots of 
light earth, and plunge them in the bark-bed. 
Cuttings may be planted any time from April 
till July, in pots plunged in the tan-bed ; and 
if cloſe covered with hand- glaſſes, will facili- 
tate their rooting. 

ATKIN, an amentaceous flower, 1. e. 
conſiſts of a great number of chaffy ſcales 
and flowers, diſperſed along a flender thread- 
like receptacle, hanging downward, and is 
the male flowers of the trees which produce 
them, as birch, beech, pine, fir, poplar, 
walnut, hazel, &c. See AMENTUM. © 

CAULESCENS Planta, from Caulis the 
ſtem, having a ſtem or trunk as in moſt plants, 
oppoſed to Acaulis. Fond 

CAU LIZ, a Stalk or Stem, the firſt and 
moſt common ſpecies of Trunk, expreſſive of 
that part of a plant or tree which ariſes im- 
mediately from the root, produces and ſup- 
ports the branches, leaves, flowers, and fruit, 
See TRUNCus.. | 

A Stalk, Stem, or Trunk, is either ſimple, 
ſimple-branching, or compound-branchking. 

As for example, ſiinple Stalks are ſuch as 
riſe ſingly, and continue undivided from the 
root to the top; ſimple-branching Stems may be 
deemed ſuch as either riſe wholly undivided, 
but ſend out many ſide or lateral branches, 
or ſuch that proceed ſingly to ſome conſider- 
able length, and then divide into branches 
near the top; compound-branching Stems are 
ſuch that ſoon divide into others, and theſe 
Yubdivide into many ramuli or branches. 

As Stems aſſume different directions, ſhapes, 

and other appearances, the botaniſts. diſtin- 
gu them accordingly by the following dit- 
erent terms : | 

Cauli.integri, entire or {imple Stalks, and 
which are either eredla, erect, or upright, as 
in moſt plants; flexuoſa, of different directions 
at each joint; rec/inatus, reclinating, or bend 
ing archways to the ground; velubilis, volu- 
ble, twining or winding aſcendingly round 
other plants or any ſupport, either to the left, 
as in honeyſuckle, hop and black briony ; or 
to the right, as in convolvulus, kidney-bean, 
&c. obligue, growing aſlant; procumbens, ly- 
ing along the ground; repens, creeping a- 
bng the ground, rooting at every joint. 


GauliRameſus,limple-branchingStems, which 


| 
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are alſo either erect, flexuoſe, reclining, voluble» 
&c. as above, and have different terms ac- 
cording to their modes of branching, as ra- 
moſus, branching out laterally ; rameſiſſimus, 
very branchy ; aſcendens, the branches gra- 
dually curving upwards; diffuſus, diffuſed, 
or very ſpreading branches ; brachiata, large 
arms, or branches in pairs, each pair ſtand- 
ing at right angles with thoſe immediately 
above and below ; fulcratus, ſupported by 
branches deſcending to the earth; prolifer, 
prolific, branching only from the apex or 
ſummit, 

Caulis Compoſitus, compound branching 
Stems, and, according to their modes of 
branching, are termed .dichotomus, forked or 
divided into others, the diviſions by two and 
two; ſubdiviſus, the diviſions ſubdivided into 
many branches irregularly. 

Articulatus, articulate, or jointed, com- 
poled of many joints, having knots at certain 
diſtances. 

Paraſiticus, paraſitic, growing out of, and 
ſupported on other plants or trees, as the 
miſletoe. 

When Stems are of different ſigures, they 
are denominated Caulis teres, cylindrical and 
taper; anceps, anticipal, or two-edged ; tr;- 
gonous, three-angled ; triqueter, triquetrous, 
having three plane ſides ; tetragona, ſquare, 
or four-fided.; pentagena, five angled ; po!y- 
gona, many angled. | 

When furrowed, ſmooth, rough, &c. 
they are Caulis ſulcatus, deeply ſurrowed; 
firtatus, ſtreaked, or ſuperficially furrowed or 
fluted ; glaber, a ſmooth ſurface, oppoſed to 
feaber, rough, ſcabby, or full of rigid points 
or tubercles ; villiſus, hairy or ſhaggy; hiſpi- 
dus, hiſpid or briſtly; aculeus, prickly ; ſpino- 
ſus, ſpinous, thorny 3 tementeſa, tomentoſe, 
or downy. 

Leafleſs and leafy Stalks are termed Caulis 
nuda, naked or leafleſs; foliatus, folioſe, or 
ornamented with leaves, as obtains in moſt 
plants. X 

As to duration, Stems are either of one 
year's duration, Caulis annua ;' of two, Cau- 
lis biennis ; of many years duration, Caulis 
perennis, as obtain in all trees and ſhrubby 
plants. 


CEANOTHUS, New-Jerſey Thea, ſo 


called from the leaves being there uſed as 


tea. | 

This genera retains three. ſpecies of the 

tree and ſhrub kind, one for the ſhrubbery, 

one for the green-houſe, and. one for the: 
ſtove,, 
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ſtove, all garniſhed with ſimple leaves, and | 

numerous ſpikes of quinquepetalous white 
flowers. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Manogynia. 

Charatters.] CALIX, a monophyllous, tur- 
binated, acutely fiye-parted, permanent cup. 
CoRoLLA, five .roundiſh ſpreading petals. 
STAMINA, five ſubulated filaments, and 
roundiſh antheræ. 'P1sT1LLUM, a trigonal 
germen, cylindric :ſemitrifid ſtyle, and ob- 
tuſe ſtigma. PERICARPEUM, a dry, trilocu- 
lar, obtuſe berry, having three oval feeds. 

The ſpecies are, 

CEANOTHUS Americanus. | 

American Decidusus Ceanathus, or New- Jenſey 
Thea. ] Ceanothus with a ſhrubby very branchy 
{tem about a yard high, ſending out numerous 
reddiſh flexible branches from the bottom up- 
ward, garniſhed with oval, ſerrated, pointed, 
trinorvous leaves, and all the branches and 
ſhoots terminated hy cluſters of white flowers. 

*CEANOTHUS Africanus. 

African Evergreen Ceanathus, or Alaternoides.] 
Ceanothus with a woody rough ſtem, and 
weak purpliſh branches, riſing eight or ten 
Feet high; ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, ſerrated, 
ſmooth, ſhining green leaves, and cluſters of 
ſmall greeniſh flowers from the ſides of the 
branches, 

3CEANOTHUS Aftaticus. | 
. Aſiatic Ceanothus. ] Ceanothus with a ſhrubby 
branchy ſtem, growing four feet high; oval, 
pointed, cloſe-ſitting, oppoſite leaves; and 
greeniſh flowers in ſmall cluſters from the 
Ades of the branches. 

'The flowers ſeparately of all the ſorts are 
compoſed of ſive ſmall petals appearing in 
July, which of the firſt ſort is ſometimes ſuc- 
ceeded by ripe ſeeds in England, but never 
any of the others. | 

The firſt ſpecies, Cranothus Americanus, is 
a molt elegant little flowering ſhrub, as when 
it flowers it appears wholly covered with 
bloom, and therefore is well.calculated-for the 
molt conſpicuous compartments of the ſhrub- 
bery plantations, allowing it a moderately dry 
ſoil and ſomewhat ſheltered ſituation in the 
fronts of the clumps. | 

The ſecond fort is alſo worthy. of a place in 
the green-houſe collection, for the beauty of 
its ſhining green leaves, appearing ornamen- 


tal the year round, 

The third fort is alſo retained in ſome of 
our ſtoves for variety. 
Propagation. 


The firſt fort is 


propagated both by ſeeds 


and layers, 


| 
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Sow:the ſeed in autumn, or as ſoon as they 
can be procured, in pots of light compoſt a 
uarter of an inch deep, placing them in a 
frame, to have occaſional ſhelter in bad wea- 
ther, and in ſpring plunge them in a hot- 
bed to bring > the plants, hardening them 
gradually to the full air in ſummer, but re- 
move. them in autumn, to have occaſional 


ſhelter until March; then plant them out in 


ſeparate ſmall pots, or in a nurſery- bed in the 
full ground, where they can be covered oc- 
caſionally again the following winter, for they 
-muſt have protection from ſevere froſt the 
two or three firſt years of their growth. 

To propagate 7 by layers, chuſe ſome 
of the youngeſt branches in autumn, and lay 
them in.the uſual way, which will be rooted 
in a twelvemonth, and in ſpring after tranſ- 
plant them; or, if you likewiſe lay ſome of 
the .ficſt young ſhoots in June or July, you 
will have the greater chance of ſucceſs. 

The ſecond ſort is propagated expediti- 


.ouſly.by laying down the young ſhoots, either 


in their on pots, or others placed for the 
purpoſe; it is likewiſe encreaſed by young 


.cuttings, planted in the ſpring in pots, plung- 


ing them in the bark-bed, or any other hot- 
bed, about two months. 

The third ſpecies may be raiſed from ſeeds 
in pots of light earth, plunging them in the 
bark-bed, &c. likewiſe by laying the young 
ſhoots, plunging the pots as juſt directed. 

CELASTRUS, Staff-tree. 

In this genus are ſome curious evergreen 
and deciduous ſhrubs ſor the ſnrubbery and 


green - houſe of moderate growth, ornamented 
with ſimple leaves, and bunches of whitiſh 
five-petalled flowers. ' 


Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Characters. ] CALIX, a monophyllous un- 
equally five-parted cup. CoroLLA, five 
oval ſpreading-equal petals. STAMINA, five 
filaments, and very ſmall antheræ. Pi1sTIL- 


| LUM, a ſmall germen immerſed in- a very 


large receptacle, marked with ten channels ; 
a ſhort ſtyle, and blunt triſid ſtigma, PRRI- 
CARPIUM, a trigonal, trivalvate, trilocular, 
coloured capſule, and oval ſeeds, | 
The ſpecies are as follow: the two firſt 
are hardy ſhrubs. 

'CELASTRUS Bullatus. | 55 

Studded- fruited Celaſtrus, or Virginia Ever 
green Staff tree.] Celaſtrus with ſeveral up- 
right, ſhrubby, branching ſtems, four or five 
feet high ; oval, entire, alternate leaves; and 
at the ends of the branches ſpikes of white 

| flowers, 
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flowers, ſucceeded by three-cornered, ſcarlet, | 


bullated capſules, which rarely attain per- 


fection in England. 
2CELASTRUS Scandens. 


Climbing Staff-tree, or Baflard Euonymus. ] 


Celaſtrus with climbing ſhrubby ſtalks, twin- 
ing upon ſupport, or about each other, twelve 
or fifteen feet high; oblong ſlightly- ſawed 
leaves placed alternate; and greeniſh flowers 
in bunches at the ſides of the branches, ſuc- 
ceeded by three-cornered red capſules, ripen- 
ing here in autumn. | 

The three following are green-houſe ſhrubs. 

3CELASTROUsS Pyracanthus. 

Pyracantha-leaved Evergreen Celaflrus, or 
Athiopian Box-thorn.) Celaſtrus with ſhrubby, 
upright, irregular ſtems, and taper brown 
branches; grows a yard or more high, garniſh- 
ed with ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, ſhining green 
leaves, and cymoſe bunches of whitiſh-green 
flowers at the ſides of the branches, ſucceeded 
by oval, trigonous, beautiful red capſules. 

+CELASTRUS Buxifolia. 

Box-leaved Evergreen Celaſtrus] Celaſtrus 
with lender, ligneous, jointed, aſh coloured, 
ſpinous ſtems, and angular ſpinous branches 
riſing eight or ten feet high; ſmall, longiſh, 
obtuſe leaves, placed in cluſters irregularly ; 
and cymoſe bunches of whitiſh flowers. 

 SCELALTRUs Myrtifolius. 

Myrile-leaved Celaſirus.) Celaſtrus with 
woody, upright, unarmed ſtems and branches, 

rowing twelve or fifteen feet high; oval, 
133 ſtrong, green leaves; and long 
bunches of whitiſh flowers at the ſides of the 
branches. 

The flowers of all theſe ſpecies are com- 
poſed ſeparately of five oval ſpreading petals, 
and appear principally in June and July. 

The firſt two ſpecies are proper for the em- 
belliſhment of the ſhrubbery compartments, 
the firſt of which, Celaſirus Bullatus, ſhould 
have a dry and ſomewhat ſheltered ſituation 
in the fronts of clumps, and they will retain 
their leaves moſt of the year; but the ſecond 
ſort is'exceeding hardy, and will proſper any 
where among trees and tall ſhrubs, on the 
edge of plantations, or in woods and wilder- 
neſs-works, where they will mount themſelves 
conſiderably, and their ripe - fruit will make 
an elegant appearance in autumn. 

The laſt three ſorts are tender, -ſo muſt be 


always kept in pots to have ſhelter in winter. 


They are elegant furniture for the green- 
houſe collection. Let them be planted ſepa- 
rately in pots of rich light mould, and ma- 


. 
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nage them as myrtle and other ſhrubby exotic 


of the like temperature. See GREEN-HOU SE 
| PLANTS. 


Propagation of all the Sorts. 


The firſt two ſorts are raiſed from ſeeds in 
beds of light earth; alſo by layers of their 
young branches, | | 

Sow the ſeeds in autumn, or early in ſpring, 
an inch deep, in a bed of light fine earth, 
obſerving, that as the plants rarely riſe till 
the ſecond ſpring, the beds all the interme- 
diate time muſt be kept clean from weeds ; 
and when the plants riſe, continue the care of 
weeding and occaſional waterings in ſummer ; 
and after having two years growth in the 
ſeed-bed, plant them out in nurſery-beds. 

Cuttings may alſo be ſtruck by aid of arti- 

ſicial heat. ä 

By layers it is performed in autumn, making 
choice of the young wood, giving each layer 
a ſlit at a joint, and they will be rooted, and 
fit to tranſplant in nurſery- rows. ; 

The three green-houſe kinds may alſo be 
propagated by ſeeds, layers, and cuttings. 
Sow the ſeed in pots an inch deep, as ſoon 
as they can be procured in autumn or ſpring, 
and place them in a frame, to have ſhelter in 
bad weather, and occaſional ſhade in ſummer; - 
and when the plants are a year old plant them 
in ſeparate pots. 

Cuttings planted in pots in ſpring, and 
plunged in a hot-bed a month or two, they 
will readily emit roots. | 

| Layers of the young branches in ſpring will 
be rooted by autumn. 

CELOSIA Amaranth, or Cock's- Comb. | 

This genus furniſhes beautiful ornamental 
annuals, riſing from one to five or ſix feet 
high, garniſhed with large oval or ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, and crowned by moſt elegant 
large heads of flowers, in fome reſembling 

the figure of a cock's comb. + 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 
Charafters.] CAlIx, a coloured, ſmall, 

three-leaved, permanent cup to each floret. 

CoRoLLa, five ſpear-ſhaped, erect, ſtiff, 

permanent petals, ſhaped like the calix, and 

a ſmall nectarium attached to the border of 

the germen. STAMINA, five filaments, and 
turning anthers PISTILLUM, a globoſe 
germen, erect ſtyle, and ſingle ſtigma. PE- 

RICARPIUM, a ſmall globular capſule of one 

cell, and very ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. _ | 
| There are ſeveral diſtin& ſpecies, all very 
beautiful garden-flowers ; but the ſort called 


Cc Cock's- 
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Cock's-Comb is the moſt grand and elegant | 


of all, and which is the ſort moſt commonly 
cultivated in our gardens, and the firſt ſpecies 


' here deſcribed, which admits of feveral va- 


rieties in reſpect to ſtature, and in the colour 


of the flowers. 


The ſpecies are, 

"CELOSIA Criflata. | 

3 * Flawered Amaranth, or Cock's-Comb. | 
Celoſia with an upright, ſingle, ſtiff ſtalk, 
from one to five or fix feet high, ornamented 
from bottom to top with large, oval-ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, on angular foot-ſtalks, and 
the main ſtalk crowned by a large, creſted, 
flowery head, compoſed of numerous ſmall 
florets. | 

Varieties of this are] Dwarf Cock's. Comb, 
from fix inches to a foot and half high, with 
large purple heads of flowers—with red heads 
with ſcarlet heads—and with yellowiſh 
heads. Giant Cock's-Comb, from a yard 
to five or ſix feet high, with very large pur- 

le heads with red heads—with ſcarlet 

eads—with yellowiſh heads —— with white 
heads and with variegated heads. 
Branching Cock's-Comb, dividing into ſeveral 
branches, each terminated by ſmall heads, of 
which are purple, red, buff. colour, &c. 

*CeLosla Margaritacca. 

Pearly- colaur ed Spiked Celiſia.] Celoſia with 
an upright branchy ſtalk two feet high; ſpear- 
ſhaped, pointed, pale leaves; and the main 
ſtalk and every branch terminated by ſmall, 
oblong, erect, pearly-coloured heads, form- 
ing ſpikes the ſize of a finger. 

Varieties.] Pearly Celoſia with oblong ſpikes 
of equal thickneſs — with pyramidal ſpikes— 
with entire white ſpikes—with white and red 
ſpikes. | 

ICELOSIA Coccinea, . 

Indian Scarlet Spiked Celoſia.] Celoſia with 
an upright, large, round, furrowed ſtalk, a 


yard or more high; oval gathefing leaves; 


and the ſtalks terminated by ſeveral ſmall bright 
fcarlet heads, forming ſpikes. | 


Varieties.] Indian Scarlet Celoſia with creſted | - 


ſpikes—with incurved creſted ſpikes—and 
with plumed ſpikes. 

+CELOSIA Lanata. | 

Downy Cluſtered- ſpiked Celofia.} Celofia with 
an upright, downy, white ſtalk, two feet 
high ; lanceolate, obtuſe, very downy leaves ; 
and the ſtalk and branches terminated by 
cluſtered ſpikes of flowers, having woolly 
ſtamina. | 


*CELOSIA Coftrenſu.. 


* 
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Dwerf Crefied Spiked Celofia.} Celoſia with 
an upright very branchy ſtalk a foot and half 
high ; lanceolate acutely-pointed leaves ; and 
all the branches terminated by creſted ſpikes 
of flowers of ſeveral varieties. a0 

The flowers of all theſe ſpecies, though ſe- 
parately very ſmall, being exceeding numerous, 
and collected into large compact cre ſted heads, 
or in oblong ſpikes, appearing as one large 
flower, are extremely conſpicuous and elegant, 
and exhibit a grand appearance in a garden 


from July to October, particularly the fir{ 


ſpecies, Cock's-Comb and varieties, which 
produce their flowers in very large plumes or 
creſted heads, generally but one plume crown- 
ing each plant, in ſize from four or five to fif- 
teen inches longways over the crown, and 
from two to five or 92 broad, and of propor- 
tionable depth. | x 

Ot the firſt ſpecies, Celaſia Criflata, are two 


principal varieties, the Dwarf and Giant 


Cock's: Comb ; the former of which, though 


dwarfiſh, is of very robuſt growth, leaved eto 


the bottom, and crowned by elegant heads, 
and is eſteemed a curioſity; but the Giant 
ſorts make the grandeſt ſhew, as, with due 
culture, they attain at leaſt a yard, but fre- 
quently five or fix feet ſtature, decorated from 
the very bottom with elegant large foliage, 
and ſurmounted byMondertul large fine heads: 
they however require great attention to bring 
them to real perfection, needing the aid of 
three or four different hot-beds, and different- 
{ized deep frames, to draw them up tall; but 
the dwarf ſorts may be raiſed in tolerable per- 
fection by the aſſiſtance of two hot-beds and 
common frames, and are therefore the pro- 
pereſt ſort for gardens that are not well ſur- 
niſhed with hot dung and garden-frames. 

The principal property of a fine Cock's- 
Comb is, a perfectly upright ſtrait ſtem free 
from fide-branches, well furniſhed all the way 
with leaves ; and the plume of flowers large, 
erect, cloſe, and regular, without any ſide- 
ſhoots or ſmaller heads. 
'The other four ſpecies of this genus, though 
not ſo generally known and etteemed as the 
Cock's-Comb kind, however, are very ſhowey 
plants, and form an elegant variety among 
the Combs and other curious annuals, and 
one method of culture brings them all to per- 
fection, 

All the five ſpecies are herbaceous, and of 
the annual tribe, exotics of moſt delicate tem- 
perature, being natives of the hot parts of 


Alia and America, and, in their culture bere,. 


require 
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require to be raiſetl and forwarded in at leaſt 
two or three different hot-beds from March till 
June or July; that is, railing them from ſeed in 
one in March, pricking them out into an- 
other in April, and to have them very fine, 
tranſplant them into a third in May, to re. 
main until the end of June or beginning of 
July, when they will have attained nearly 
their full ſtature, their heads tolerable per- 
fection, and the weather will be then ſettled 
and warm, and ſhould be placed abroad, where 
their heads will continue their full luſtre till 
October, at which time they ripen ſeeds, then 
gradually decay, and November cold puts a 
total period to their exiſtence ; ſo that a freſh 
ſupply muſt be annually raiſed from ſeed in 
ſpring. 

All the forts are generally planted in pots, 
particularly the Cock's-Combs, to arrange 
in fore courts, or to move to any place 
where a grand ſhew is at any time occaſionally 
wanted ; but, if required, ſome may alſo be 
raiſed for the borders, without employing ſo 


much nicety in their culture as thoſe you in- 


tend to pot for the grand ſhew; but even in 
this caſe two different hot beds is requiſite, 


raiſing them in one, and pricking them out 


into another, to remain till June. 


Propagation, General Culture, Cc. 


As before obſerved, all the ſorts are raiſed 


from ſeeds annually in hot-beds under frames 
and glaſſes, and the proper time to ſow them 
is the beginning or middle of March. 
Obſerve alſo, as already hinted, that to 
have theſe plants as fine as poſſible, three 
different hot- beds are neceſſary in their cul- 
ture; that is, a ſmall one in March, wherein 
to ſow the ſeed and raiſe the p'ants an inch 
or two high ; a ſecond in April of larger di 
menſions, in which to prick the plants three 
or four inches diſtance; and a third in May 


for a large frame, to receive them tranſplanted | 
into pots, to remain until the end of June or 


beginning of July to grow to full ſize ; all of 
which hot beds muſt be covered with frames 
and glaſſes, and have five or fix inches depth 
of. fine rich light earth for the reception of 
the ſeed and plants; and in the ſecond and 
third hot-bed the frames mult be occaſionally 
raiſed or augmented in depth according as 
the plants ſhall riſe in height, which is to be 


particularly attended to in the Giant Cock's- 


Comb. | 
Thetetore, whoever intends the culture of 


. theſe plants, ought to be well furniſhed with 
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hot dung, and different-ſized frames and glats 
lights. See ANNUAL PLANTS. 

The firſt hot-bed in March, for the recep- 
tion of the ſeed and raiſing the plants an inch 
or two high, need not be larger than for a 
one-light frame, which will raiſe a due quan- 
tity of theſe and other curious annuals for 
furniſhing any private garden, obſerving to 
make the bed two feet and half depth of dung, 
and direCtiy put on the frame and glaſs, and 
in four or five days, when the rank ſteam 
and firſt violent heat abates, put on the mould, 
which muſt be light, rich, and dry, laying it 
four or five inches thick; then either ſow the 
ſeed on the ſurface, and cover it half a quar- 
ter of an inch deep; or draw very ſhallow 
drills with the finger, ſow it therein, cover- 
ing it the ſame depth ; this done, immediately 
put on the glaſs again, and tilt it a little in 
the middle of mild days for the evaporation 
of the ſteam, &c. the plants will appear in a 
few days, when air muſt be judiciouſly ad- 
mitted, by tilting the upper-end of the light 
an inch or two high every mild calm day; 
and when the earth appears dry, give very 
light ſprinklings of water in ſunny weather, 
keep the glaſs cloſe on nights, and continue 
to cover it with a mat; and in this manner 
continue the care of the plants till large 
enough to be pricked into another hot-bed, 
which will be in about three weeks. "I 

About the midgge of April therefore, or a 
little before or after, when the plants are an 
inch or two high in the ſeed-bed, another 
hot-bed for a two or three-light frame muſt 
be got ready to prick them in, as juſt hinted ; 
make this bed alſo about two feet fix inches, or 
a yard thick of dung, place the frame and glaſſes 
thereon, and when the burning quality of the 
bed ſubſides, mould it five or (ix inches deep, 
and next day, when the bed has imparted a 
due warmth to the mould, raiſe the plants 
with care from the ſeed- bed, and prick them 
in this, four or five inches diſtance; give a 
very light ſprinkling of water, and directly 
put on the lights, and give occaſional ſhade 
in ſunny days till the plants are rooted, ob- 
ſerving to admit freſh air every fine day, as 
above; give alſo occaſional very light water- 
ings every two or three days, and defend the 
glaſſes on nights with mats, as before adviſed ; 
and, according as the plants advance in height, 
raiſe the frame a little in proportion: here 
they may grow a month or five weeks, by 
which time they will meet, when they muſt 
be moved into a third and fiual hot bed, pre- 
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viouſly planting ſome of the beſt ſingly in | 


pots, as hereafter directed. | 

Their ſecond removal will be neceſſary to- 
wards the middle of May, or when the plants 
in the above ſecond bed are fo much advanced 
as to preſs againſt each other, when a third 
and final hot-bed ſhould be made for one or 
more of the largeſt frames, to receive the 
plants in pots, obſerving, if you raiſe princi- 
pally the Dwarf ſorts, one of the deepeſt 
common garden-frames may be ſufficient, 
with a little occaſional raiſing at bottom; but 
for the Giant ſorts, which ought to be drawn 
up at leaſt three or four feet high, a deep 
drawing-frame, or rather a multiplying draw- 
ing-frame of two or three diviſions, that the 
depth can be occaſionally augmented, 1s ne- 
ceſſary; or, in default thereof, any common 
frame, raiſed occaſionally upon four poſts : 
and for the more commodiouſly ms, theſe 
drawing-frames for the tall Cock's. Combs, 
the hot-bed ſhould be ſunk eighteen inches 
in the ground, by making it in a trench that 
depth; but where there is a glaſs-caſe, calcu- 
lated on purpoſe for drawing curious annuals, 
this third hot-bed for the tall ſorts ſhould be 
made in that department. See ANNUAL 
PLANTS. Let the hot-bed in either method 
be two feet fix inches at leaſt depth of dung, 
which, when of due temperature, earth five 
or ſix inches thick, and next day proceed to 
put in the plants, obſervitfy, that ſuch as you 
intend for pots, both of the Dwarf and Giant 
kinds, ſhould now be potted, and the pots 
called twenty-fours are the proper ſize, one 
plant to each pot, being careful to take up 
the plants out of their preſent bed with a 
garden trowel, ſo as to preſerve a ball of 
earth to the roots of each plant; place one 
in each pot with the ball entire, and fill up 
round the ball with more rich earth; give 
ſome water, and directly plunge the pots to 
their rims in the earth of the bed, placing 
them cloſe together every way ; at the ſame 
time let all the cavities between be cloſely 
filled with mould, that the ſteam may no 
where ariſe immediately from the dung, which 


would attack and deſtroy the leaves of the 


plants. The plants being thus all potted and 
plunged, put the glaſſes immediately on the 
frame, and ſhut them down cloſe to draw up 
the heat, but railing them a little the next, and 
every ſucceeding day, that the ſteam may 
p-ſs off: be now careful to ſhade the glaſſes 
in the middle of ſunny days for the greateſt 
part of the firſt week till the plants have taken 
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1 root; freſh air during their reſidence 
ore mult alſo be daily admitted, by tilting 
one or both ends of the lights more or leſs in 
fine weather, in proportion to the advanced 
grewth of the plants; water mult likewiſe be 
afforded them twice a week, or oftener, when 
the weather 1s very hot and ſunny, and every 
night continue to protect them from cold by 
ſhutting the glaſſes cloſe, and cover them 
with mats; attention mult alſo be had to main. 
tain a conſtant moderate temperature of heat 
in the bed, by occaſional moderate linings of 
hot dung to its ſides, and by obſerving this, 
together with a proportionable ſupply of freſh 
air and moiſture, the plants will now make 
great progreſs, and their heads will encreaſe 
conſiderably in magnitude. 

Likewiſe obſerve, that according as the 
plants of the large ſorts advance in ſtature, to 
afford them due ſcope to ſhoot, by augment- 
ing the depth of the frame by ſome of the 
methods above obſerved, and as explained in 
the article ANNUAL PLANTS. 

With regard to the Dwarf ſorts, if deſigned 
to have them in their natural dwarfiſh growth, 
they muſt not be drawn in deep frames, &c. 
like the others ; ſo that the frame containing 
them need be only a little raiſed by degrees 
at bottom, continuing the glaſſes always near 
the heads of the plants, to prevent their draw- 


ing up too much to ſtem, which, as it is not 


their natural growth, if they were much 
drawn, it would render them weak, and their 
heads would be but of inconſiderable ſize. 
Towards the latter end of June the plants 
in geneial will be well advanced in growth, 
and the weather well ſettled and warm, when 
it is proper to begin to harden them gradually 
to the full air, by raiſing the glaſſes every day 
more and more at each end on props, and b 
degrees take them wholly off, and in the firſt 
week in July remove the plants in their pots 


fully abroad, where they are finally to remain ; 
at the {ame time let each of the tall ſorts be 


ſupported with a ſtrait, firm, handſome ſtake, 
tying the ſtem of the plant thereto in three 
different places. 


When placed in the open air, by no means 


neglect watering them in dry weather, which, 


when very hot and ſunny, the waterings- 


ſhould be repeated every day ; for, if not 
duly ſupplied with this article, the leaves will 
ſhrink, and the heads of the flowers become 
irregular, | 


When deſigned to raiſe any of theſe plants 


for the borders, ſow the ſeed, as before, in 


the 
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the middle or latter end of March, and to- 
wards the end of April or beginning of May 
prick the plants in a freſh hot-bed fix or eight 
inches diſtance, managing them as eee 
directed until the middle of June; then tranſ- 

lant them with balls of earth to their roots 
in the borders, &c. but theſe will not be near 
ſo fine as thoſe forwarded by the methods be- 
fore directed. | 

All the ſorts perſect their ſeeds in Septem- 
ber and October, when great care is neceſſary 
to ſave it only from the moſt perfect heads 
and be particulacly careful to preſerve the 
Dwarf and Giant ſorts of the Cock's-Comb 
kinds ſeparate z obſerving likewiſe, if very 
wet cold weather prevail at this time, the 
plants ſhould be placed in a deep or raiſed 
frame, for the heads to have occaſional ſhel- 
ter of the glaſſes from exceſhve rains. 

CELTIS, the Lote, or Nettle-tree. 

There are three ſpecies, all of them hardy 
deciduous trees, with very branchy diffuſed 
heads, garniſhed with imple, oblong, deeply 
ſawed, alternate leaves, ſomewhat reſembling 
thoſe of the common ſtinging-nettle; and all 
three ſpecies are proper for ornamental plan- 
tations, and two of them alſo as foreſt- 
trees. 364 

Claſs and order, Polygamia Monoecia. 

Characters. ] CALIx, hermaphrodite and 
male florets, having monophyllous, five- 
parted cups CoROLLA, no petals. S A- 
MINA, five ſhort filaments, and quadrangular 
four - furrowed antheræ. PisTILLUM, an 
oval germen, two reflexed ſtyles, and ſingle 
ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh uni- 
locular berry, containing a ſmall roundiſh 
nut. 

The ſpecies are, 

"CELTS Auſtralis. | 
Sauth-European Black-fruitedNettle-tree.]Cel- 
tis with an upright large ſtem and very branchy 
head, riſing forty or fiſty feet high, garniſhed 
with large, ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, deeply- 
ſerrated leaves, and greeniſh flowers from the 
lides of the branches in May, ſucceeded by 
round black fruit the ſize of black-berries. 

*CELT18 Occidentalis. 

Occidental, ar American Purple-fruited Nettle- 
tree. ] Celtis with, an upright large ſtem, and 
very branch 

or fifty. feet high large, oval, ſharp pointed, 
deeply- ſawed, oblique leaves; and greeniſh 
flowers from the ſides of the branches in May, 
lucceded by purple fruit the ſize of large peas, 

*CEL'T1S Orientalis. | 


ſpreading head, growing forty | 
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Oriental, er Eaſtern Yellnw-fruited Nettle- 
tree. ] Celtis with an upright ſtem, dividing 
into many ſpreading greeniſh branches ten or 
twelve feet high ; ſmall, oval, heart-ſhaped, 
ſerrated, oblique leaves; and yellowiſh-flowers 
from the ſides of the branches in ſpring, ſuc- 
ceeded by large, oval, yellow fruit. | 

Varieties. ] Of each fort there are varieties 
with bloatched leaves. 

The flowers of all theſe trees are herma- 
phrodites and males on the ſame plant ; but 
thoſe of both ſex being devoid of petals, 
make no ornamental appearance, and the her- 
maphrodites only ſucceed to fruit, which, in 
favourable autumns, ripens tolerably well in 
England. : 

All the three ſpecies are deciduous, and of 
temperature hardy enough to proſper here in 
any expoſure and foil in common with other 
hardy trees and ſhrubs. | 12222 

For purpoſes in gardening, they are well 
calculated for all ornamental plantations, be- 
ing finely clothed with leaves of a celightful. 
green, which continue their verdure in a ſin- 
gular manner to the very laſt, not like moſt 
other trees of the deciduous race, whoſe 
leaves diſcover their approaching decay by 
their gradual change of colour ; but theſe ex- 
hibit themſelves a beautiful green till Novem- 
ber, and even till their fall, about the middle 
or end of that month; ſo that they are pe- 
culiarly well-adapted for plantations, on the 
boundaries of ſpacious lawns, grand wilder- 
neſs-works, and for the moſt conſpicuous parts 
of parks, either placed in clumps, or as ſingle 
objects. 

The firſt and ſecond ſorts may alſo be em- 
ployed as foreſt-trees in any economical plan- 
tation; for they are of free growth, and their 
wood being tough and pliable, is valuable for 
various uſes. 

| Propagation. 

The propagation of all the ſorts is effected 
by ſeeds, either of Engliſh or foreign growth, 
which may be had of the ſeedſmen, and: 
which grow freely in the full ground. 

The bloached-leaved kinds, however, can 
only be continued by layers, cuttings, or by 
grafting, &c. | 

The ſeeds of the others may be ſown in 
autumn or ſpring ; but by ſowing in autumn 
ſoon aſter the ſeeds are ripe, they commonly 
riſe freely the following ſpring ; and the 
ſpring-ſown ſeeds often riſe ſtraggling, and 
ſometimes remain a whole year before they 
germinate : let the ſeeds, however, be ſown: 
| 28. 
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as ſoon as they can be procured, either in pots, 
boxen, or in a warm rich border, covering 
them half an inch deep. 
appear, if cold nights prevail, afford them 
occaſional ſhelter of mats; and in dry hot 
weather, while the plants are very ſmall, 
ſhade in the the middle of parching ſunny 
days will be ſerviceable: likewiſe encourage 
them during ſummer by frequent waterings. 
In autumn and winter protect them from froſt 
by occaſional coverings, as above; and in the 
end of March, or in Ape il following, prick 
them out from the ſeed-bed into another in a 
ſheltered ſituation, placing the plants in rows 
a foot aſunder; after this they require no 
farther care than occaſional weeding, and in 
two or three years they will be ready for the 
ſhrubbery or other plantations. 

If you at any time fow theſe ſeeds in ſpring, 
let it be in large pots, or in boxes, &c. and 


if the plants do not appear, remove them to 


the ſhade in ſummer, and ſheiter of a warm 
wall or hedge in winter, to ſtand til] ſpring ; 
at which time, if you plunge them in a hot- 
bed, it will bring up the plants quickly, and 
greatly forward them : the ſame may be prac- 
tiſed to ſuch as are ſown in pots in autumn. 
CENT AUREA, Centauty, Cyanus, Blue- 
Bottle, &c. | 
his genus is very extenſive in herbaceous 
annuals, biennials, and perennials, to the 
amount of ſixty ſpecies, moſtly of upright 
growth, from one to five or ſix feet ſtature, 


divi-ling into branches, crowned by ſcaly heads 


of compound flowers. 

A few of them are ornamental plants, and 
ſome proper for medicine; but far the greater 

art are plants of little or no merit. 

Claſs and order, Syngenefia Polygamia Fruſ- 
tanea. | 

Characters] CALIx, compound radiated 
flower, having a roundiſh ſcaly empalement. 
CoROLLA, the diſc compoſed of many her- 
maphrodite fruitful florets, tubular below, 
ſwelled and five-parted at top; and in the 
radius, compoſed of neuter or barren florets, 
tubular, and gradually enlarging, and. un- 
equally divided, above, SrAM NA, five 
ſhort hairy filaments, and cylindric antheræ. 
PisTILLUM, a ſmall germen, flender- ſtyle, 
and blunt ſtigma. PeriCarPium, none; 
the ſeeds lodge in the calix. 

The ſpecies that merit culture are as fol- 
low : the firſt five are very hardy perennials, 
perennial in root, but annual in ſtalk, &c. 

*CENTAUREA Centaurium. 


When the plants 
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Greater Purple Centaury.] TO entaury with a 
ſtrong perennial root, crowned by many 
winged very long leaves, ſpreading flat every 
way; upright branching ſtalks five or fx feet 
high ; a ſmall winged leaf at each joint, and 
all the branches terminated by a ſingle head 
of purple flowers in ſmooth cups. 

*CENTAUREA Glaſtifolia. 

Great Wead-leafed Yellzw Centaury.] Cen- 
taury with a penetrating perennial root, 
crowned by many long, entire, erect leaves; 
ſeveral upright ſtaiks four or five feet high, 
having a ſingle decurrent leaf at each joint; 
and all the ſtalks terminated by a fingle head 
of 'ycllow flowers in ſcaly filvery cups. 

ICENTAUREA Stœbe. 

Hloary Sta be of Auftria.] Centaury with a 
perennial root, crowned by many pinnatifid 
hoary leaves of many narrow entire ſegments ; 
upright branchy ſtalks a yard high, a winged 
leaf at each joint, and each branch topped by 


a head of purple flowers in oblong ciliated 


cups. 

CEN TAUREA Orientalis. 

Oriental Centaury, or Great Yellow Knapweed 
of Siberia] Centaury with perennial roots, 
crowned by pinnatifid very long leaves of 
many lobes ; upright very branchy ſtalks five 
feet high, garniſhed with ſmall pinnatifid 
leaves ; and all the branches terminated each 
by a large ſingle head of yellow flowers in 
ciliated cups. | 

5CEXTAUREA Montana. 

Mountain Perennial Blue- Bottle, or Blue 
Bachelor's- Button, ] Centaury with very creep- 


ing perennial roots; many upright ſingle 


ſtalks a foot and half high, garniſhed with 
ſpear-ſhaped, hoary, decurrent leaves ; and 
all the ſtalks crowned by oblong heads of blue 
flowers in ſerrated cups. 

Varieties.) Broad-leaved Perennial Blue- 
Bottle—Narrow-leaved Perennial Blue-Bottle 
Dwarf Perennial Blue- Bottle. 

The two following are perennial in root, 
ſtalks, and leaves; are rather impatient of 
ſevere froſt, but will live in the full air in a 
dry ſheltered ſituation. | 

*CENTAUREA Raguſma. | 

Rag uſian Sifvery Knapweed, or Cinara-leafel 


Centaury.)] Centaury with a perennial root, 


upright branchy perennial ſtalks a yard high ; 
large, pip natifid, white, downy leaves, of many 
oval obtuſe lobes, the exterior ones the largeſt ; 
and all the branches adorned with heads of 
bright yellow flowers, in June, in fine hairy 
Cups. | mY 
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CEN TAUREA Cineraria. a 
ite Mountain Napweed of Italia.] Cen- 
taury with perennial roots; upright, branchy, 


perennial ſtalks, near a yard high ; pinnatifid, 


very white, downy leaves, of many narrow 
acute ſegments; and every branch crowned 
by a head of purple flowers in ciliated cups. 
The three following are hardy annuals. 
*CENTAUREA Cyanvys. 
Cyanus, or Annual Blue-Bottle, or Bottles of 


Colours] Centaury with annual roots; up- 
right branchy ſtalks two or three feet high; 


narrow leaves, the lower ones indented, thoſe 
above very narrow and entire; and the ſtalks 
and branches terminated by ſcaly heads of 
flowers, of various colours in the different 
varieties. 
Varieties.] Common Blue- Bottle with blue 
flowers—blue and white flowers purple 
flowers—purple and white flowers—fleth- 
coloured flowers—fleſh-coloured and white 
flowers violet-coloured flowers violet 


and white flowers—red flowers—double blue 
flowers 


double purple flowers 
purple and white flowers. 
ICENTAUREA Moſchata. 
Muſk-ſcented Oriental Cyanus, or Sweet Sul- 
tan.] Centaury with annual roots; an upright, 
channelled, branchy ſtalk, a yard high, gar- 
niſhed with jagged, ſmooch, cloſe- fitting 
leaves; and from the ſides of the branches 
many long, erect, naked foot- ſtalks, each 
ſupporting a ſingle head of odoriſerous 
flowers in round, ſcaly, ſmooth cups. 


Varieties. ] Sweet Sultan with purple flowers 


double 


— with white flowers—with fleſh coloured 


ſſowers - with purple fiſtulous flowers - white 


fiſtulous flowers—with fringed flowers — Am- 


berbai, or Yellow Fiſtular Sultan, having 

ſawed leaves, and bright yellow fiſtular 

flowers. | 3 | 
'*CENTAUREA Benedidta. | | 
Carduus Benedictus, or Bliſſed Thiſtle.) Cen- 


taury with annual roots; very branching, hairy, 


reddiſh ſtalks, near two feet high; long, 
deeply - ſinuated, hairy, decurrent leaves, 
having the ſegments ending in ſpines ; and 
the ends of the branches crowned by heads 
of pale yellow flowers in oval, ſcaly, doubly- 


ſpinous, cups 


The flowers of all the ſpecies and reſpeCtiye 
varieties are compound and radiated ; that is, 
each flower: is of many florets, in the centce 
and circumference, contained in one ſcaly ge- 


' them into the places of their final deſtination. 
: By 
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They all flower in June, July, and Auguſt, 
and moſtly ripen ſeeds in England. 

All the ſpecies, except the Carduus Bene- 
diftus, may be employed as ornamental plants 
in the common ground, where, though we 
have many plants of more ſhowey appearance, 
they will effect an agreeable variety. 

As to the perennial ſpecies, the firſt five 
are proper furniture for the compartments of 
extenſive gardens, where many large plants of 
free growth and eaſy culture are required, as 
they will ſucceed in any common expoſure and 
ſoil where moiſture is not too copious. The 
ſixth and ſeventh ſpecies are rather tender, fo 
ſhould have a perfectly dry ſoil and ſheltered 
ſituation, otherwiſe will be in danger of ſuf- 
fering in ſevere winters. A plant or two of 
each ſort may allo be potted to move to occa- 
onal ſhelter from froſt ; for, as they retain 
their white hoary leaves all the year, they 
make a pretty variety in a garden. 

The annual forts, Centaurea Cyanus, and 


Centaurea Meſchata, are pretty ornaments for 


the borders of the pleaſure-ground. The firſt 
of theſe annuals grows naturally in our corn- 
fields, particularly the common blue ſort, but 
which, and its numerous varieties, have alſo 
been long inhabitants of gardens, and are all 
very hardy, riſing from ſeed freely in the open 
borders ; but the other ſort and varieties are 
natives of the Eaſt, from whence they have 
been long introduced into the European gar- 
dens ſor the beauty of their flowers, which 
continue in ſucceſſion from June till October: 


the plants being ſomewhat tender, require to 


be raiſed in a hot-bed in ſpring, and planted 
out in May, though they will riſe in @ warm 
border in April; but theſe will not flower ſo 
ſoon as thoſe raiſed in a hot-bed: the Amber- 
bai, or Yellow Sultan, in particular, requires 
that aſſiſtance. oO 

The tenth ſort, Centaurea Benedicta, or 
Carduus, is conſidered principally as a medi- 


cal herb, and its emetic property is well: 
known. 


Propagation of all the Sorts. 


All the perennial ſorts. are propagated by 
ſeeds and parting their roots, and the ſixt 
and ſeventh forts alſo by ſlips or cuttings of 
their branches. | | 

Sow the ſeeds of all the ſorts in a bed or 
border of common earth in March; keep the 
plants clean from weeds, thin them where too 
thick, and in autumn following tranſplant 
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By flipping the roots; it may be done any 
time in open weather from October till 
March 

Cuttings or ſlips of the young ſide- branches 
of the ſixth and ſeventh forts, planted in a 
ſhady border in May, June, or July, will 
readily grow. 

The annual ſorts are raiſed from ſeed an- 
nually. 

The Centaurea Cyanus, or Blue Bottle, and 
varieties, may be ſown in the borders in 
patches, in the places where they are to 
flower, ſowing ſeveral feeds in each. patch 
half an inch deep. 

The Centaurea Moſchata, or Sweet Sultans, 
will alſo riſe from ſeed in the common ground, 
ſowing it in March or April, either in the 
places where they are to flower, as directed 
for the Biue- Bottles, or in a warm border un- 
der hand or bell-glafſes, or without, and plant 
them out in May or June into different parts 
of the borders; but if the ſeeds are ſown in 
a hot- bed at the above time, it will forward 
the plants for tranſplanting in May, and they 
will flower near a month ſooner than the 
others. The Yellow Sultan in particular, be- 
ing rather a little tender, ſhould be principally 
raiſed in a hot-bed, and if piicked on another 
in April or beginning of May, it will forward 
them greatly, and about the end of that month, 
or beginning of June, tranſplant them finally 


with balls to their roots, placing ſome in pots, 


and ſome in the borders, 

If the ſeeds of the common Sultans are 
ſown in autumn, ſoon after they ripen, in a 
warm border, the plants will come up, ſtand 
the winter, and flower the ſummer following 
ſooner by a month than the ſpring-ſown plants. 

The Carduus may be ſown in autumn or 
ſpring in the commen ground ; by ſowing in 
autumn the plants ſtand the winter, grow 
ſtronger, and will be fit for uſe ſooner than 
the ſpring plants. The ſeed may either be 
ſown in ſhallow -drills a foot aſunder, and 
when the plants come up thin them to eight 
inches diſtance; or ſow the ſeed promiſcuouſly 
on the ſurface, and rake it in, thinning the plants 
as above; or they may be ſown thick, and 
afterwards tranſplanted the above diſtance : 


they will ſhoot up to ſtalk in May or June, 


and flower in July, at which period they are 
in perfection to cut for uſe, cutting it cloſe to 
the bottom; and after drying in the ſhade a 
few days, bunch it for uſe, | S. 
CEPHALANTH Us, Button-tree, ſo call- 
ed from its mode of flowering. 


— 
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There is but one ſpecies, a hardy, deciduous, 
flowering ſhrub of American growth, par. 
niſhed with imple, oblong leaves, and ſmall 
globular heads of flowers, and is very orna- 
mental for the ſhrubbery. 

Claſs and order, Tetrandia Monogynia. 

Cbara#ters.] CALIX, aggregate flower, each 
floret having a monophylious, funnel-ſhaped, 
quadrifid cup. CoROLLA, many monopeta- 
lous, infundibuliforme, acute florets, collected 
into a round head. STAMINA, four ſhort 
filaments inſerted into the petal, and globoſe 
antherx P1STILLUM, a germen under each 
floret, ſhort ſtyle, and globular ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM, none. SEMINA, Pyramidal 
ſolitary ſeeds, placed on a globoſe hairy re. 
ceptacle. | | h 

The ſpecies is, 

. CernalaxTHus Occidentalis. 

Occidental Cephalanthus, or Button-tree.] Ce- 
phalanthus with a branchy ſtem fix or ſeven 
feet high, branching in pairs; oblong leaves 
by pairs and threes, having a ſtrong longitu- 
dinal nerve, and ſmall ones tranſverſely ; and 
all the branches terminated by aggregate yel- 
lowiſh flowers in globular heads the ſize of 
gooleberries, each aggregate compoſed of 
many funnel- ſhaped florets affixed to an axis 
in the middle. 

It flowers here in July, but rarely ripens 
ſeeds in England. 

This ſhrub deſerves a place in every col- 
lection, and proſpers in any common ſoil ; 
but delights moſt in ſomewhat moiſt ground. 

The propagation of this ſhrub is by ſeed 
in the full ground, or in pots or boxes, to 


move to occaſional ſhade or ſhelter ; likewiſe - 


by layers and cuttings. 

The feeds are obtained from America, and 
may be had of the ſeedſmen, which ſhould 
be ſown as ſoon as'it arrives, near half an inch 
deep, and probably the plants will rife the 
firſt ſpring, though, if ſown late, they ſome- 


times do not appear till ſpring following; 


when this is the caſe, keep the earth free from 
weeds, giving occaſional ſhade in very hot 
weather, and ſome protection from Ker 
froſt, and in ſpring after the plants will riſe 
in great plenty: theſe the firſt ſummer ſhould 
be frequently watered in dry weather, and in 
the autumn, or autumn twelvemonth after, 


according to their ſtrength, tranſplant them 


in nurſery rows two feet diſtance, and half 
that diſtance in the lines, and in two or 


three years more they will be fit for the 


By 


ſhrubbery. 
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By layers and cuttings z the young wood, if | 


layed in autumn, will be rooted and fit to 
tranſplant by that time twelvemontb; and 
cuttings of the young ſhoots, planted at the 
ſame time in a moiſt ſhady border, will grow. 
CERASTIUM, Moule-ear Chickweed. 
It conſiſts of ſeveral low herbaceous plants, 
moſtly trailers, garniſhed with ſmall ſimple 
leaves, and quinquepetalous white flowers, 
eſteemed as furniture for the pleaſure-ground, 
Claſs and order, Decandria Pentagynia. 
Characters] CAL1X, a pentaphyllous ſpread- 
ing cup. Cokol LA, five obtuſe, bifid, patent 
petals. STAMINA, ten filaments, alternately 


ſhorter, and roundiſh antheræ. PISTLILLUM, 


an oval germen, five capillary ſtyles, and 
obtuſe ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM is eitber an 
oval, cylindrical, or globular unilocular cap- 
ſule, and many roundiſh ſeeds. 


The ſpecies cultivated in our gardens are, - 


1CERASTIUM Repens. 

Repent, or Creeping Hoary Ceraſtium. ] Ce- 
raſtium with creeping perennial roots; man 
ſlender, trailing, branchy, perennial ſtalks, 
rooting at the joints, garniſhed with ſpear- 
ſhaped hoary leaves in pairs oppoſite; and 
numerous branchy pedunculis, each ſupport- 
ing one white flower, ſucceeded by roundiſh 
capſules. 

*CERASTRUM Tomentoſum. 

Tomentoſe, or Moolly Linaria-leafed Ceraſtium.] 
Ceraſtrium with perennial roots ; many trail- 
ing, branchy, rooting, perennial ſtalks ; ob- 
long, narrow, very dowuy white leaves; and 
many branching pedunculis, terminated by 
white flowers, ſucceeded by globular capſules. 

The flowers of both forts are compoſed of 
five ſmall petals, and, being numerous on the 

lants are very conſpicuous, appearing in 
May and June. | 

he plants are hardy, and proſper any 

where, and being natives of rocky mountains, 


they are proper furniture for artificial rock- 


work, ruins, grottos, &c. and will multiply 
exceedingly, by their trailing ſtalks rooting as 
7 advance at every joint. 


heir propagation is effected with the ut 


moſt facility, either by ſeeds, or ſlipping their 
rooting branches, or parting their roots; all 
of which may be performed either in autumn 
or ſpring. | | 
CERASUS, the Cherry tree. See Pxuxus. 


CERA TONIA, the Carob tree, or dt. 


John's Bread, or S:iligua. | 
It is a large evergreen exotic ſhrub of the 


green-houſe, adorned with pinnated leaves, 


and {mall apetalous flowers, 


CER 


Claſs and order, Polygamia Trizecia. 

Characters. ] CALIx, males, females, and 
hermaphrodite flowers, on diſtin&t plants, 
having large fave-parted cups. CoRon.ia, no 
petals. STAMINA, five long filaments, and 
large didymous antheræe. P1sSTILLUM, a 
fleſhy germen, long ſtyle, and capitated tg” 
ma. PERICARPIUM, ſemales, a large, o 
tuſe, compreſſed pod, divided by tranſverſe 


partitions, each having one ſeed lodged in a 
ſweetiſh pulp. | 


The ſpecies is, 

Ceratonia Siligua.] Ceratonia wich an up- 
right, woody, thick ſtem, dividing into a 
brauchy head fifteen or twenty feet high; 
long pinnated leaves, of ſeveral large, thick, 
firm, duſky green lobes; and ſmall purpliſh 


apetalous flowers, ſucceeded by large, fleſhy, 


compreſſed, ſweetiſh, eatable pods. 

This ſhrub being a native of the ſouthern 
parts of Europe, in this country requires 
ſhelter in winter; ſo muſt be kept in pots, 
and placed in the green houſe collection. 

It is propagated by ſeeds. procured from 
Italy, which ſow in pots in the ſpring, plung- 
ing them in a hot. bed; and when the plants 
are three inches high, prick them in ſeparate 
ſmall pots, continuing them alſo in a hot-bed, 
and afford them occaſional ſhade, water, and 
freſh air, to which harden them gradually in 
June, and in July remove them abroad to a 
ſheltered place till October; then place them 
in the green-houſe, treating them as other 
ſhrubs of that department. 

CERCIS, Judas tree, or Seliguaſtrum. 

This genus furniſhes two hardy, deciduous, 
ornamental trees, of moderate ſtature, adorned 
with heart-ſhaped leaves, and cluſters of pen- 
tapetalous papilionaceous-like flowers. 

Claſs and order, Decandria Monogyn:a. 

Characters. J CAL1X, a monophyllous quin- 

uedented cup, convex at bottom. CoRoLLA, 
dee petals, reſemb ing a papilionaceous flower; 
two of the petals are reflexed and form the 
wings, a roundiſh one the ſtandard, and three, 


in form of a heart, form the carina, and ſur- 


round the fructification. SrAMINA, ten 
diſtinct declinated filaments, four. of them 


longer than the reſt, and oblong, incumbent 
antheræ. P18TILLUM, a narrow, lanceolate, 
pedicellated germen, ſlender ſtyle, and obtufe 


ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, an oblong oblique- 
pointed pod of one cell, and roundiſh feeds. 
T he ſpecies are, 0 
'CERCIS Siliguaſtrum. 
Sili 
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tree.] Cercis with an upright trunk, dividing | 


Into an irregular branching head, from ten to | 


twenty feet high, garniſhed with round, 
heart-ſhaped, ſmooth leaves, on long foot- 
ſtalks, and purple flowers in large cluſters 
from every ſide of the branches, ſucceeded 
by long flat pods. 

Varieties.) With fleſh-coloured flowers— 
with white flowers—with broad pods. 

*CERC1s Canadenſis. 

Canadian Downy-leaved Fudas-tree.] Cercis 
with an upright ſtem, branching irregularly, 
from ten to fiſteen feet high; heart- 

' ſhaped, downy, alternate leaves; and reddiſh 
flowers in cluſters from the ſides of the 
branches, ſucceeded by long pods. 

The flowers of both theſe ſpecies conſiſt 

each of five petals, are very numerous, and 
make a fine ornamental appearance in April 
or May, coming out with the leaves, ſurround- 
ing the branches in cluſters, and are often 
fucceeded here by pods and ripe ſeed. 

All the ſorts are deciduous, and of hardy 
temperament. 

They are choice furniture as flowering 

ſhrubs for any ornamental plantation; they 
are not only beautiful in their numerous early 
flowers, but the ſingularity of their leaves 
forms a fine variety, in afſemblage with other 
trees and ſhrubs of ſimilar growth; ſo ſhould. 
never be omitted in a collection, particularly 
for the moſt conſpicuous ſhrubbery compart- 
ments. 

Their propagation is principally by ſeed ;- 
for they do not ſucceed by layers nor cuttings. 
Sow the ſeed in March in a bed of common 
earth, covering it half an inch deep; the 

plants will appear, probably ſome, the ſame. 
year, and the reſt not till the following ſpring, 
ſo that the bed ſhould not be diſturbed till all 
are come up, being careful to clear out weeds, 
and give occaſional waterings in ſummer ;. 
and in winter the ſhelter of mats, in very ſe- 
vere weather, will greatly protect the tender 
tops of the ſeedlings, which in March follow- 
ing tranſplant in nurſery rows a foot apart, 
allowing two feet between the rows, and in 
about three years they will be of due ſize for 

the ſhrubbery. | | 

CESTRUM, Baſtard Jaſmine, or Jaſmi- 
noiden. | | 

It retains ſome ſhrubby evergreen exotics 
for the ſtove fix or eight feet high, adorned 
with ſimple, oblong, thick leaves, three or 
four inches long, and monopetalous funnel- 


"ſhaped flowers in cluſters. ; 


variety. 
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Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Chara#ters.) CALIX, a monophyllous, ſhort, 
tubular, quinquedented cup. COROLL A, one. 
funnel-ſhaped petal, with a long cylindrical. 
tube, ſpreading above, and divided into five 
oval ſegments. STAMINA, five filaments. 
adhering to the tube, and roundiſh tetragonous 
antherz. PisTILLUM, a cylindrical oval 
germen, ſlender ſtyle, and thick obtuſe ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM,, an oval unilocular berry, 
having many roundiſh ſeeds. 

The ſpecies are, 

'CESTRUM Nedturnum. * 

Nocturnal, or Night-ſmelling C:flrum ] Ceſ. 
trum with an upright, woody, divided, 
branchy ſtem, {ix or eight feet high; longiſh, 
ſmooth, firm leaves, veined underneath, and 
placed alternate ; and greeniſh yellow. flowers. 
in ſmall cluſters, on footſtalks, from the 
ſides of the branches. 

*CESTRUM Diurnum. 

Diurnal, or Day-ſmelling Ceſtrum.] Ceſtrum 
with an upright, woody, divided, very branchy 
ſtem, riving eight or ten feet high; oblong, 
ſmooth, thick, firm leaves, placed alternate; 
and cluſters of whitiſh flowers, fitting cloſe 
to the branches, 

Both theſe ſpecies being natives of the hot 


| parts of America, in this country are retained 


in ſtoves. 

They are evergreen, and form a pretty 
variety in large ſtoves ; both ſorts flower here 
annually, and have the appellation of Night- 


ſmelling, and e eee ag from the re- 


markable ſtrong fragrance of their flowers 
reſpectively at theſe times. | 


They muſt be kept in pots of light freſh 


earth, watered frequently in ſummer, - but 
moderately.in winter. 

Both forts may be propagated by ſeed and 
cuttings, by the aſſiſtance of artificial heat; 
but as ſeeds are with difficulty procured, you. 


may plant cuttings of the ſide-ſhoots five or 
ſix inches long, in pots of light earth, any 
time in ſummer, plunging the pots in the 


bark bed, and give occaſional ſhade and 
water, ; | 


CHAM ZXROPS, Dwarf Palm, or Pal- 


metto, 
It conſiſts of one ſpecies, an acaulis peren- 
nial exotic, with large, palmated, fan-ſhaped 


leaves, and ſpathaceous flowers; a native of 


Spain, and retained here in our. ſtoves for 
Claſs and order, Polygamia Dioecia. 

Charaters.) CALix, male and herma- 

$28 phrodite 
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phrodite flowers on diſtinct plants, having a 
compreſſed ſpatha, - protruding a branching 
ſpadix of many florets, each having a triphyl- 
jous cup.  CoROLLA, a branching ſpadix of 
many erect florets, each divided into three in- 
flexed parts STAMINA, Tix compreſſed fi- 
laments, and narrow twin antheræ. PisTIL- 
LUM, three roundiſh germina, and three per- 
manent ſtyles, and acute ſtigmas. PER1CAR- 
P1UM, three unilocular berries, each having 
a ſingle ſeed. 

The ſpecies is, 5 

CHAMA ROS Hlumalis,| 

Dwarf Pain, er Palmetto.) Chamærops 
with a ſpreading root, ſending up frondoſe 
ſpinous foot- ſtalks, elevating at top; large pal- 
mated folded leaves, from ten to eighteen 
inches long, and near a foot broad, of many 
foldings, opening like a fan, aid divided at 
top like the fingers of a hand; and between 
the leaves ariſes a ſpatha, protruding a branch- 
ing ſpadix of flowers. 

This plant rather requires protection of a 
ſtove while young, but when older, it will 
proſper in the full air in ſummer, and in a 
green-houſe in winter, and muſt always be 
kept in pots of light ſandy earth, frequent'y 


watered in ſummer, but moderately in cold 


weather. 

It may be propagated by ſeeds, and by ſlips 
from the head of the root. The ſeeds are 
procured from abroad, which ſow in pots of 
light ſandy earth, and plunge them in a hot- 


bed, giving occaſional waterings ; and by 


autumn or ſpring following the plants will be 
fit to be pricked in ſeparate pots. By ſlips the 
crown of the roots ſometimes afford off-ſets, 
which, if ſeparated with fibres, planted in 
pots, and plunged in a hot-bed, will readily 
row. | . 
CHARACTERS. The deſcription or ge- 
nerical character of every genus of plants, drawn 


from the fruQtification, or all the parts of the 
flower, . 


The term Character is applied only in de- 


ſcribing the genera, and never extended to 


the ſpecies; that of the genus being always 
founded on the parts of the fruftification, as 


being invariable ; and the deſcription of the 
ſpecies of each genus, is from ſtriking cir- 
cumſtances of the root, ſtem, leaves, buds, 
and mode of flowering, &c. all of which are 
olten very different in different ſpecies of the 
ſame genus; but as the flower or fructifica- 
tion being unchangeable, that, and none 


8 


other, is to be employed in eſtabliſhing the 
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genus, and therefore the characteriſpic mark of 


each genus is to be fixed from the figure, ſi- 
tuation, connection, number, and proportion 
of all the parts of the flower, as the calix, 
corolla, ſlamina, piſtillum, pericarpium, and the 


ſemen, or feed ; which parts are defined to be 


the fruQtification of all vegetables, being a 
temporary but invariable part appropriated to 
generation, terminating the old vegetable, 
and furniſhing ſeed to begin the new; and 
which charadteriſtic maiks being conſtant 
throughout the ſpecies of every reſpective 
genus, and every genus invariable in itſelf, 
the flower is now univerſally eſtabliſhed 
as the only proper baſis from which to draw 
the Characters, to diſtinguiſh all the numer- 
ous genera of plants. 


But before the invention of a regular ſyſ- 


tematic method, Characters were drawn from 


any, or all the parts of the plant indiſcrimi- 


nately, as the root, ſtem, leaves, buds, and 
general habit; a circumſtance ſo variable and 
uncertain, as explains the great confuſion that 
ſo long obtained in botany ; ſuch deſcriptions 
being only to diſtinguiſh the different /pectes 
of a genus. 


The Characters therefore of every genug are 


founded on the parts of the flower, which 


being deſtined for the reproduction of the 


plant and fruit, muſt neceſſarily be moſt con- 
ſtant; and all the ſpecies of every genus, 
however different in their external habit, 


which is often very conſiderable, yet they per- 
fectly agree in their fructification: thus, for 


example, what apparent difference there is 
betwixt the cabbage, cauliflower, broccoh, 
and turnep ! and yet are all ſpecies and va- 
rieties of the genus Braſſica, perfectly agree- 


ing in their generical Characters. See Genus 


and SPECIES, 


CHEIRANTHUS, Wallflower, and- 


Stock-Gilliflower. 


1 he plants are of the flowery tribe, and 
conſiſt chiefly of herbaceous ſhrubby biennials, 


perennials, and annuals, of upright branchy 
growth, from one foot to a yard high, adorned 
with longiſh narrow leaves, and long erect 
ſpikes of numerous, four-petalous, very orna- 
mental flowers. | . a 
Claſs and order, Tetradynamia r 


Characters] CaLlix, four ſpear-ſhaped, 


concave, erect, connivent leaves. CoROLLA, 


four roundiſh petals, placed in form of a 


croſs. STAMINA, fix parallel filaments, two 


rather ſhorter than the other, and erect acute 


antheræ. PI1$T1ILLUM, a long, priſmatic, te- 
Dd 2 . tragonous 
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tragonous germen, the length of the ſtamina, 
exceeding ſhort ſtyle, and thickiſh, divided, 
_ reflexed, permanent ſtigma. PERICARIUM, 


a long compreſſed filiqua, or pod, containing 


many compreſſed ſeeds. 
here are many ſpecies ; but thoſe of moſt 
merit are, thoſe celebrated beautiful plants, 
well known by the vague names of Wallflower 
and Stock-Gilliflower, ſo valuable as orna- 
mental garden-plants, both for the elegance 
and delightful fragrance of their numerous 
flowers, and of which modern botaniſts allow 
but three diſtin& ſpecies; that is, two bien- 
nials, or ſometimes perennials, and an an- 
nual, each of which, however, admits of 
many fine varieties. 

The Wallflowers are very diſtinguiſhable 
from the Stocks by their narrow, ſmooth, 
reen leaves, - thoſe of the Stocks being 
broader, thicker, and moſtly of a hoary whitiſh 

ue. | 


The ſpecies of our gardens are, 
1CHEIRANTHUS Cheri, 


Cheiri, Common Cheiranthus, or Wallflower.] 
Cheiranthus with ligneous, long, tough 
roots; an upright, woody, abiding ſtalk, 
divided into many erect angular branches, 
forming a buſhy head from one to two feet 
high, cloſely garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped, 
acute, ſmooth, green leaves, and all the 
branches terminating in long erect ſpikes of 
numerous flowers, which, in different varie- 
ties are Yellow, Bloody, White, &c. 

Varieties of this are, 

Common Dwarf Yellow Wallflower —having 


a low buſhy ſtem ten or twelve inches high, 


and ſmalliſh yellow fingle and double flowers. 
Large Yellow Wallflower —having a branchy 
ſtem eighteen inches or two feet high, and 
was # yellow ſingle and double flowers. 
rge Yellow Bloody Wallflower —having a 
dranchy ſtem from about fifteen inches to two 
feet high, and yellow blood ſpotted ſingle and 
double flowers. 

' Bloody Waliflower —having a branchy ſtem 
efteen or eighteen inches high, and large 
blood-coloured fingle and double flowers. 
— This variety, in its true bloody ſtate, is 

_ eſteemed the moſt beautiful of all the Walt- 
flower tribe, and its flowers are the largeſt. 


White Wallflower—having a very branchy- 


greeniſh ſtem about a foot high, narrow ſhin- 


ing green leaves, and pure white fingle and | 


double very: fragrant flowers—with cream- 
coloured 54, and double flowers. - ; 
This fort being rather tender, ſhould have 


. 


; 
| 


: 
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a dry ſoil and warm ſituation, where it will 
often flower, both in the ſpring, and in au- 
tumn and winter. 

Narrow-leafed Straw-coloured Wallflower — 
having a buſhy ſtem a foot high, very narrow 
leaves, and long cloſe ſpikes of ſtraw-coloured 
ſingle and double almoſt ſcentleſs flowers. 

2 ariezated-leafed Yellow Wallflower — having 
a branchy ſtem twelve or eighteen inches 
high, garniſhed with gold-ſtriped Jeaves, and 
yellow ſingle and double flowers — ſilver- ſtriped 
leaves, and yellow flowers. 

Winter WWaliflower - having a branchy ſtem 
a foot or fifteen inches high, and white or 
yellow ſingle flowers, appearing the beginning 
of winter, often continuing, if mild weather, 
till ſpring, when they exh:bit a general bloom 
as the other garieties. 

All the above varieties of this ſpecies 
(Wallflower) are robuſt, buſhy, evergreen, 
hardy biennials and perennials, very flowery 
plants, flowering principally in April, May, 
and June, often exhibiting their flowery 
ſpikes two or three feet high ; the plants 


growing freely in any common ſoil and open 


expoſure, are great ornaments to the compart- 


ments of the pleaſure- ground. "The Double 


are in moſt eſteem, and more particularly the 
Double Bloody fort z but all the varieties 


effect a fine diverſity, and the Singles of each 


ſort afford plenty of ſeed for propagation, and 
from which both ſingle and double flowered 
plants arè produced; and all the forts may 
alſo be encreaſed by ſlips, cuttings, and layers, 
in a ſhady border in May or June, which is 
the only method to continue the fine double 
kinds. | 
*CHEIRANTHUS Incanus. 
FloaryCheiranthus, or Stock-Gilliflower.) Chei- 
ranthus with ligneous, long, naked, white 


roots; an upright, eng. woody, abiding 


ſtem, from one to three feet high, branchy 


at top, adorned with long, ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe, 


hoary leaves; and the top of the ſtalk, 

and all the brancires, terminated by erect 

ſpikes of flowers, from one to two or three 

feet long, of different colours, in different 

varieties. 5 5 
Varieties of this are, 


Red, ar Queen Stacl- Gilli feteer having a 
robuſt ſtem a ſoot high, very branchy and 


buſhy at top, every branch. terminated by an 
erect cloſe ſpike of pale red ſingle and double 
flowers — bright red ſingle and double flowers 


—variegated red and white ſingle and double 


flowers. — This fort and varieties are remark- 
able for their proliſication in many double- 


flowered: 
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| flowered plants, from ſeed, and that, if Town 


early in ſpring, it flowers a liule the ſame 
year towards autumn, which is a peculiar 
merit in this ſort, becauſe the double flowers 
of the ſame year's ſeedlings, diſcovering them- 
ſelves at that time, we take them up with 
good balls to their roots, and pot them, to 
move to occaſional ſhelter from froſt, whereby 
they flower earlier, and much ſtronger in 
ſpring, than thoſe that are fully expoſed, ef- 

cially in ſevere winters, when the Stocks 
in general are ſometimes, conſiderably cut, 

Scarlet, or Brompton Stock-Gilliflower —hav- 
ing a ſtrong unbranching ſtem from one to 
three feet high, crowned by a ciuſter of long 
thick leaves; and from the centre an erect 
flower ſtalk two or three feet long, iſſuing 
forth ſeveral fide-branches, all of which, and 
the main ſtalk, forming beautiful erect ſpikes 
of large ſcarlet fingle and double flowers. 

This in its double ſtate makes a moſt ſu- 
verb appearance, and 1s the grandeſt of all the 
Cbeiranthus kind, the flowers being often as 
Jarge as ſmall roſes, numerous and cloſely 
placed, diſcloſing themſelves in ſucceſſive or- 
der upward, according as the ſpikes gradually 
advance in height, which, . when at full 
length, frequently ſhow the plant upward of 
four feet high, <xhibiting a full bloom five or 
fix weeks, | 

Purple, or Twickenham Stock- 3 
having a thick ſtem a foot and half, or two 
feet high, very branchy upward, and all the 
branches terminated by erect ſpikes of purple 
fingle and double flowers——purple blood- 
ſpotted ſingle and double flowers—variegated 
purple and white flowers. | 

White, or Shrubby Stock=GiIlliflower —having 
a ſhrubby firm ſtem, from a foot to a yard 
high, divided and ſubdivided into many ſhort 
branches, forming a buſhy ſhrub-like head, 


very ſhining green leaves, and all the branches 
terminated by erect ſpikes of pure white ſin- 


gle and double flowers —whitiſh fleſh- coloured 
flowers—whitiſh purple flowers—whitiſh red 
ipotted flowers.— This fort and varieties are 


- remarkable for becoming ſhrubby, and of ſe- 


veral years duration in a dry foil, and for af- 

2 many double-ffowered plants from 
eds. tees. 

All the above varieties of this ſpecies (Chet- 

ranthus Incanus] are hardy, evergreen, very 

flowery, ornamental biennials and perennials, 

and grow freely in. the open: ground,. and are 


| 1 ornaments to the pleaſure- ground in 


May, June, and July, exhibiting their bloom 
am two to ſur feet high: the double kinds 


CHE 
are fingularly beautiful; but all the forts form 
a fine variety, and the ſingles produce plenty 
of ſeed in autumn, and from which both 
ſingle and double-flowered plants are annually 
produced. | 

ICHEIRANTHUS Annuus. - 

Annual Stack-Gilliflower, or Ten-Weeks-Stock.] 
Cheiranthus with an upright, woody, ſmooth 
ſtalk, divided into a branchy head, a foot of 
fifteen inches high, garniſhed with ſpear- 
ſhaped, blunt, a little indented, hoaryiſh 
leaves, and all the branches terminated by 
long erect ſpikes of numerous flowers, of 
different colours in different varieties, 

Varieties of this are, 

Common Hoary leafed Ten-Meels- Stock—hav- 
ing hoaryiſh leaves, and purple ſingle and 
double flowers—red fingle and double flowers 
— white ſingle and double flowers. 

Pruſſian bv K Ten-Weeks- Stock 
— having ſmooth, bright, green leaves, and 
pure white ſingle and double flowers—purple 
ſingle and double flowers. 

All theſe varieties proſper in the full ground, 
and. flower beautifully from July till autumn, 
and the ſingles afford abundance of ſeed, and 
from which both fingle and double kinds are 
always produced ; for being annual, they can, 
only be continued by ſeed ſowed annually in 
ſpring. 8 | 

*CHEIRANTHUS Maritimus, 

Maritime Dwarf Annual Cheiranthus, or Vir. 
ginia Stock-Gilliflower.) Cheiranthus with ſleu- 
der, herbaceous, very branchy, diffuſe ſtalks, 
fix or eight inches high; ſmall, ſpear- ſhaped, 
eloſe - ſitting leaves; and all the branches termi- 
_— in ſhort looſe ſpikes of many ſmall, pur- 
ple, ſingle flowers, having eminent antheræ. 

The flowers of all thefe four ſpecies, and 
numerous varieties, are produced in erect. 
ſpikes, from half a foot to a yard long, each: 
ſpike having many flowers, eſpecially all thoſe 
of the firſt three ſpecies; and thoſe of the 
; doubles are generally the moſt numerous, 
; largeſt, more cloſely- placed, and of: longeſt: 
duration, The ſingle flowers are compoſed. 
feparately of four broad petals, ſee their Cha- 
rafters; but in the doubles, the petals are 
multiplied in many ſeries to the very centre, 
to the total excluſion of the fructification, ſo, 
conſequently afford no feed ; the ſingles how- 


— 


ever afford plenty, and from which, plants of 
both: ſorts are obtained. The double flowered: 
kinds are very diſtinguiſhable at the firſt ap- 
pearance of the flower-bud, which is more- 
robuſt, larger, and ſwelling, than thoſe of the 

: lingles, 
The. 
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The firſt and ſecond ſpecies, . | 


and St4k-Gillifliwer, and all their reſpective 


varieties, may be con{idered both as biennisls 


and perennials, with abiding ſtalks, garniſhed 


with leaves the year round, and very profule . 


in molt ſragrant flowers. Conſidered as bi- 


.ennials, the plants being raiſed from ſeed in 


ſpring, attain nearly their full growth by au 
turan, ſtand the winter, and in ſpring follow- 
ing ſhoot up their flower-ſpikes which gra- 
dually advance in height, and the flowers 
continue opening till June, and which are 
ſucceeded by ripe ſeed in July, Auguſt, and 
September ; ſoon after which the plants fre- 
quently periſh, eſpecially when growing in 
rich moiſt ground; or, if they ſurvive an- 
other year, they generally aſſume a dwindling 
growth, become ſtraggling and irregular, and 
{lower weak and inconſiderably. As to their 
perennial property, being raiſed as above, and 
planted in a dry, .rubbiſhy, gravelly, or any 
poor lean ſoil, they generally effect a ſtunted 
growth, become | 
ſeveral years duration, and flower annually, 
as is evident by thoſe which grow naturally 
out of the crevices of walls, ruins, and old 
buildings, in many parts of England, parti- 
cularly the Wallflowers ; hence they derived 


rubby and perennial, of | 


the name; though the Stocks will alſo grow 


in the ſame manner, with ſhort, ſtunted, 
ſtocky ſtems ; hence we ſuppole they obtained 
theappellation of ſtocked, or Stock-Gilliflower : 
bowever, when cultivated either in good or 
bad earth, and whether of two or more years 
duration, molt of the forts, both Walls and 
Stocks, generally flower ſtrongeſt, and in 
greateſt beauty, the firſt year of flowering z 


therefore, to have a conſtant ſucceſſion of 


plants to flower in perfection, a ſupply muſt 
be annually raiſed from ſeed in Aprii or May 
for next year's bloom, though the Wallflowers 
may be encreaſed by planting flips of their 
young ſhoots in May, which 1s the only me- 
thod to propagate the double kinds; for the 
Walls are not very prolific in doubles from 
ſeed : the ſtocks may alſo be continued by 
ſlips, but theſe never ſucceed near ſo well as 
the Walls ; beſides, the different varieties of 
Stocks are often very profuſe in double flowered 
ſeedlings, which renders the other practice 
unneceſſary ;,,and the Queen Stock, White 
Stock, and. the Twickenham Purple, frequently 
have one third, or half their ſeedlings double; 
but the White Stock moſt of all. | 

All the varieties of the above two ſpecies 
proſper freely in the open border, in any 
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common ſoil and open expoſure, though, when 
growing in rich moiſt land, they, acquiring 
a luxuriance of growth, are more liable to 
injury, from the power of ſevere froſt, but 
more particularly the, ſtocks; and. in both 
ſpecies the double varieties are more liable to 
ſuffer than the ſingle kinds, . ſo that ſome of 
the fineſt doubles thou'd always be ported, to 
move to occaſional ſhelter of a deep frame, 
to be covered with glaſſes or mats, in time of 
ſevere weather in winter, but mult be tully 
expoſed in all mild weather. | 

The third ſpecies, Ten-Mels- Steck and 
varieties, is but of one ſummer's duration, 
riſing from ſeed in ſpring, and periſh at the 
firſt attack of hard froſt in winter. All the 
varieties of this ſpecies are of hardy growth, 


and moſt beautiful annuals, very profuſe in 


moſt elegant ſpikes of flowers great part of 
ſummer and autumn, and the plants proſper 
in the open borders, and make a fine appear- 
ance, particularly the double kinds ; and all 
the varieties are eaſily raiſed from ſeed in the 
common ground in ſpring, or_may be for- 
warded in a hot bed, and, in either method, 
being planted out in the borders in May or 
June, they flower in July, and by two or three 
different ſowing, at a month or hx weeks in- 
terval, from any to May, a ſucceſſion of 
full blowing plants may be obtained from July 
until December. 2 | 

The fourth ſort, Cheiranthus Maritimus, is 
but of few months duration; it, however, 


conſidering its diminutive ſtature, is a very 


flowery plant, and proper to ſow in patches, 
to adorn the fronts of bordere, which, by a 
repetition of three ſowings from February to 
May, will afford a ſucceſſion of bloom from 
June till October. | . 

It is alſo ſome times ſowed to form a ſum- 
mer edging in ſmall gardens, which, during 
its bloom, is very pretty. | 


Propagation of the firfl two Species. 

The two firſt ſpecies, and all their re- 
ſpeCtive varieties, are propagated plentifully 
from ſeed, in the common ground in ſpring, 
for tranſplantation ; and from - the ſeedlings 
both ſingle and double-flowered plants ate 


obtained; but the Stocks are conſiderably more 


prolific in doubles than the Walls : however, 
when fine doubles of theſe are obtained from 
ſeed, &c. they may be multiplied at pleaſure 
by flips of their young ſide ſhoots early in 


. ſummer ;. for. all the forts of Wallflowers, 
both ſingle and double, grow freely, by flips : 


but 
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But as wo Stocks, although they will alſo grow 


by ſlips, they do not make near ſuch progreſs 
as the others, nor do they ever grow freely, 
nor make ſuch thriving plants; but this is no 
great loſs, ſince the ſeedlings ſeldom ſail to 
afford great plenty of doubles. 

Firſt, of raiſing both ſpecies from ſeed, ob- 
ſerving that the plants raiſed one year flower 
the next. 

The ſeed of all the varieties may be had 
cheap enough of all the nurſerymen; but the 

reat article is to procure ſuch that have been 
fed from the fineſt of each reſpective va- 
riety. See Saving the Seed. The time for ſow- 
ing is as follows: the Wallflowers may be 
ſown any time in April; though in very rich 
ground, from about the 20th of that Month 
to the 15th of May is the moſt proper 
time to ſow both ſorts, for if ſowed ſooner in 
a rich warm ſoil, the plants are apt to acquire 
a too great luxuilancy of growth, and there- 
by ſubject to ſuffer by ſevere froſt and exceſſive 
wet in winter. For the reception of the ſeed 


chuſe a ſpot of undunged light earth, in a 


quite open ſituation, and, as ſoon as dug, 
ſow the ſeed on the ſurface, each ſort ſeparate, 
and rake it in light and evenly. 'The plants 
will riſe in a fortnight, when, if dry weather 
prevails, give frequent waterings, and in July, 
or when they are about three inches high, a 
quantity of the ſtouteſt ſhould be thinned out 
in a moiſt time, and planted ſingly in different 
parts of all the borders, and the other com- 
partments of the pleaſure ground, where it 
is deſigned they ſhall flower, which all the 
ſorts will effect the following ſpring and ſum- 
mer. Or the Wallflowers may be pricked in 
nurſery-heds nine inches diſtance till October, 
then finally tranſplanted with balls to their 
roots ; though where there is room in the 
borders at the time above-mentioned, it is 
moſt adviſeable to plant out maſt of theſe 


plants at once while young, where they are 


to remain, becauſe they do not ſucceed ſo 
well by removals, eſpecial] 
having long ſticky roots, ill furniſhed with 
fibres; but the plants of both ſpecies, when 
removed large, unleſs with good balls, never 
take root ſo e nor eſtabliſh themſelves ſo 
firmly, nor are of ſo long duration, as when 


| Planted out finally at the period of growth 


firſt adviſed. 8 | | 

The Wallflowers however ſucceed much 
better by removals than the Stocks, their roots 
being more fibrey, and upon particular oc- 
calions. might. even, when of pretty large 


the ſtocks, as | 
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growth, or when juſt ready to bloom, be te- 
moved where wanted with balls to their roots; 
but thoſe of the Stocks being fo ſcanty of ſmall 
fibres, that the plants, when large, rarely riſe 
with good balls, without the greateſt care in 
digging wide and deeply round them. 

Where the above two ſpecies are raiſed ſor 
ſale, as is greatly practiſed by the ſetting- 
gardeners in the vicinity of London, the plants 
from the ſeed bed are pricked or planted out 
in nurſery-beds, in rows nine inches or a. 
foot diſtance, and the ſame diſtance in the 


lines; and if they here aſſume a luxuriancy 


of growth, they ſometimes tranſplant them 
again about the end of Auguſt into other beds, 
as above, eſpecially the Wallflowers, to check. 


their Juxuriancy, and promote their growing. 


buſhy, to render them more marketable ; for 
vaſt quantities of theſe plants are brought to 


Covent-Garden, and the other gardeners: 
markets in London, in the ſpring of the year, 


for ſale, juſt as they begin to ſhew bloom, 
when the colours and properties of the flowers 
are diſcoverable, all brought with ſmall balls 
of earth to their roots, for they will not buy 
them without, and are there ſold, the ſingle 
kinds for a ſhilling or eighteen-pence per do- 
zen, but the fine doubles are commonly 
brought in pots, and one plant of which 
often tetches as much, or more, than a dozen: 
of the others. 5 

If it is deſigned to cultivate any of theſe 
plants upon walls, ruins, or rock-work, for 
variety, it is moſt eligible to ſow the ſeed 
where the plants are to remain, ſowing it in 
the crevices in autumn or ſpring, covering it 
with any kind of dry earth a quarter of an 
inch deep, and leave it to nature, where the 
plants will come up, flower, and ſcatter their 
ſeeds, and propagate themſelves, and endure 
for years. 8 

If ſeeds of any of the ſorts are ſown in any 
rubbiſhy or poor ſoil, and the plants thinned 
and permitted to remain unremoved, they are 
commonly of longer duration than thoſe that: 
are tranſplanted, | | 

When intended to ſhow a bloom of any of 
the double ſeedlings in pots, they may be 
potted with balls to their roots as ſoon as they 
ſhew their double flower-buds ; but as the 
Stocks remove rather badly when large, and 
as they are conſiderably more prolific in dou- 
bles than the Walls, you may alſo, at the time 
of tranſplanting from the ſeed-bed, plant ſome 


in large pots, three or four in a pot, and it is 


probable one or more in each pot may prove 


doubles, 2 
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doubles, particularly the Queen, Purple, and | March; but to have the plants as ſorward 25 


White Stock; ſo that as ſoon as the doubles 


are diſcoverable, cut the others off cloſe to 
the bottom. ; 
| Propagation by Slips. | 

The propagation by flips or cuttings is 
practiſed principally for multiplying the fine 
double kinds, but chiefly for the Wallflowers, 
for the reaſons already hinted : the time of 
year for this work is April, May, and June, 
though they generally afford the beſt ſlips in 
May; theſe are the young ſide- ſhoots with- 
out flowers, threc, four, or five inches long, 
which flip or cut off Cloſe to the branches, 
diveſt them of the lower leaves, and plant 
them in a ſhady border ſix inches diſtance, 
and two, three, or four inches deep, accord- 
ing to their length, giving occaſional water- 
ings. in dry weather, where they will readily 
form roots, ſhoot at top, and make good plants 
by October, when the. fine ſorts ' ſhould be 
each planted ſeparately in pots, to move to 
occaſional ſhelter of a frame during winter, 
covering them only in time of hard froſt, and 
they will all flower the ſpring following. 

All the varieties may alſo be propagated by 
layers of their young pliable branches in May 
and June, as practiſed for carnations ; but the 
railing them from flips is the more ready and 
expeditious method, and generally productive 
of the beſt plants. - 8 


To continue a flock of handſome ſtrong 


flowering plants of all theſe forts, always 
raiſe a ſupply annually both from ſeeds and 
ſlips, &c. for, although the plants ſometimes 
live two, three, or more years, they always 
exhibit the fineſt bloom the firſt ſeaſon of 
flowering, | 
All the double plants that are retained in 
pots ſhould be moved to a place of occaſional 
ſhelter in winter, either in a deep frame, or 


plunge them in a warm border, and arch them 


over with hoops ; and in froſty weather, if in 
a frame, cover with the glaſſes, or, if under 


arches, with mats, and with long litter over 


either of theſe, when the froſt is very ſevere. 
Propagation of the third and fourth Species. 
The third ſpecies, Ten-H/ehs-Stock, is pro- 


pagated by ſeed for tranſplantation, any time 


rom the middle of February to the middle or 
end of May; and by three different ſowings 
in that period of time, you will obtain plants, 


_— 


exhibiting a conſtant bloom from July till al- 


moſt Chriſtmas. 
The ſeed will, grow. freely on a warm bor- 
der, eſpecially thoſe ſown after the middle of 


— 


entire ſingle flowers: 


IT I ſhould adviſe the firſt ſowing to 
in a moderate hot-bed, or, in default there- 
of, in a frame, or under a hand-glaſs, for 
ſhelter on nights during the cold weather, 
ſowing it on the ſurface, and either rake it in 
lightly, or cover it with fine earth a quarter 
of an inch deep; and when the plants have 
ſeveral leaves, about two or three inches high, 
take the opportunity of moiſt-weather to plant 
them out at once into the borders or places 
where you deſign they ſhall flower, giving 
a little water, and they will ſoon take root, 
and grow freely without farther trouble. 

If you deſign. to exhibit a blow of theſe 
plants by themſelves, plant them in four feet 
wide beds, in rows a foot aſunder, allowing 
the ſame diſtance in the rows. 

When it is intended to have a ſhew of 
double kinds in pots, then either at the time of 
planting out, ſet three plants in each pot, and 
as ſoon as they ſhow bloom, it is-probable one 
or more of the three will be duuble, when 
the others may be cut away, not pulled up, 
becauſe of diſturbing the roots of the remain- 
ing ones; or, if the plants are in beds, ſome 
of the doubles, as ſoon as diſcoverable, may 
be taken up with good balls, and plant one 


in each pot, give water, and place them in 


the ſhade a week or two. 

The fourth ſort, Dwarf Virginia Stock, is 
raiſed from ſeed, ſown a, quarter of an inch 
deep in the places where the plants are to re- 
main, either in patches in the fronts of bor- 
ders, or as an edging, as already obſerved. 


Saving Seed of all the Sorts. 


All the ſorts afford ſeed plentifully in their 
ſingle ſtate ; the doubles none at all; and it 
ripens abundantly in June, July, and Auguſt. 

In order to continue a ſucceſſion of the 
fineſt ſorts of the three firſt ſpecies and va- 
rieties, you ought to be choice in the plants 
from which to fave ſeed : the largeſt plants 
therefore of each reſpective variety of ſingles, 
and with the largeſt flowers of the deepeſt 


| or brighteſt colours, are to be marked ; and 


where you diſcover, any with flowers that ex- 


hibit a tendency towards a ſemi-double ſtate, 


theſe are alſo particularly to be choſen ; that 


is to ſay, the ſingles having naturally but four 


petals, but ſometimes here and there one 
will ſport, and have. five, fix, or more, 
approaching to half doubles; and, ſeeds 
ſaved from ſuch kinds, are always more pro- 
lific in double-flowered plants than that of the 
likewiſe good ſingle 

| plants, 


CHE 
plants, growing cloſe to, or very near doubles 
of the ſame kind, are alſo proper to mark for 
ſeed ; and all bad kinds, particularly ſingles, 

rowing near the choſen ſeed- plants, ſhould 
* cleared away. By obſerving the, above 
hints, you cannot fail of continuing an an- 
nual ſhew of theſe flowers in their greateſt per- 
fection. 
According as the ſeeds ripen, cut off the 
branches in dry weather; tye them by the 
ends in ſmall bunches, and hang them up in 
a dry but airy place, and when properly dried 
ruh out the feed, and put it up in paper bags 
till ſpring. p 

CHELIDONIUM, Celandine, and Glau- 
cium, or Horned-Poppy. 
This genus furniſhes hardy herbaceous pe- 
rennials, biennials, and annuals, of the 
flowery tribe, obtaining from about eighteen 
inches to a yard in ſtature, ornamented with 
large divided leaves, and large, four-petalous, 
yellow and ſcarlet flowers. | 
Claſs and order, Polyandria Monogynia. 
Chara#ters.) CALIx, two oval, concave, 
caduous leaves. CoroLLA, four large, 
roundiſh, plane, ſpreading petals. STAMINA, 
numerous filaments, and oblong, compreſſed, 
twin anthere. PISTILLUM, a cylindrical 
ermen, no ſtyle, but a headed bifid ſtigma. 


having many ſceds. | | 

The ſpecies of note are, 

'CHELIDONIUM Majus. 

Greater Common Perennial Celandine.] Che- 
lidonium with a thick knobby root ; upright, 
round, branching, hairy ſtalks, two or three 
feet high ; large, many-lobed leaves ; and at 
top of the ſtems and branches umbellated 
foot-ſtalks, ſupporting large yellow flowers. 


leaves, and double yellow flowers — with 
ſtriped jagged leaves. 

*CHELIDONIUM Glaucium. 

Glaucium, or Biennial Chaledonium, called 
Hoerned-Peppy.] Chelidonium with upright, 
robuſt, round, ſmooth ſtalks, divided into 


c 


— 


lower leaves, thoſe above lobated, and their 
baſe embrace the ſtalks; and from the axillas 
of the leaves, ſingle foot · ſtalks, ſupporting 
each one large n ſucceeded by 
long horn ſhaped pods nine or ten inches in 
length. Hence the appellation Horned- 
Poppy. N 

It flowers in June and July, and ripens 


abundance of ſeeds, and being a biennial, 
dies ſoon after. N 


ERICARPIUM, a eylindrical bivalvular pod, 


Varieties.] Greater Celandine with jagged | 


many branches two feet high; pinnatifid- 
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ICHELIDONIUM Corniculatum. 

Corniculated Annual Chelidomum, or Scar: 
Huorned- Poppy.) Chelidonium with upright 
rough ſtalks half a yard bigh ; large, pinna- 
tid, finely - jagged, many - pointed, hairy, 
cloſe-fitting leaves; and ſcarlet flowers ot 
ſhort duration, ſucceeded by long cornicu- 
lated, or horn-ſhaped, pods. | 

The flowers of all theſe ſpecies in their 
natural ſtate are compoſed of four large, 
roundiſh, ſpreading petals ; but in the dou- 
ble kind the petals are numerous. 

They are all very hardy plants, and proſper 
in any common foil. 

The firſt ſpecies grows wild in ſhady lanes, 
ſides of banks, and ſuch-like uncultivated 
places ; is valuable in medicine, but in its 
common ſtate is rarely admitted into gardens. 
The double-flowered variety, however, merits 
culture as a flowery perennial for large bor- 
ders, and may be multiplied abundantly by 
dividing the roots in autumn or ſpring. 

The ſecond ſort, Chelidomium Glaucium, 
merits notice both as a flowery biennial, and 
for the ſingularity of its long horned pods ; 
it inhabits the ſea coaſts, but has been long 
admitted in gardens, and grows freely in the 
borders, or in rock-work, &c. It is propa- 

ated 1 ſeed in autumn or ſpring, 
owed either where the plants are to remain, 
or for tranſplantation; they come up one 
year, flower the next, and ſoon after periſn; 
ſo muſt be raiſed annually from ſeed. 

The third ſort will form a variety in the 
borders among other hardy annuals, and 
ſhould be ſowed in February or March a quar- 


| ter of an inch deep, in patches where they 


are to remain. 

CHELONE, Chelone. 

It conſiſts of three herbaceous flowery pe- 
rennials, with upright ſtalks two feet high, 
decorated with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and beau- 
tiful ſpikes of monopetalous, ringent, different- 
| coloured flowers, in autumn. . 

Claſs and order, Didynamia Angioſpermia. 

Charaters.)] CALIix, a monophyllous, quin- 
quepart, permanent cup. CoROLLA is mo- 
nopetalous and ringent, with a ſhort tube, 
ſwelling at the mouth, the upper lip obtuſe 

and indented, the under one ſlightly trifid. 
STAMINA, two long and two ſhort filaments, 
incloſed in the back of the corolla, and in- 
cumbent antheræ. PisriLL UN, an oval ger- 
| men, ſlender ſtyle, and blunt ſtigma. Per1- 
CARPIUM, an oval bilocular capſule, and 


numerous, roundiſh, bordered. ſeeds, 
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The ſpecies are, "4 

*CHELONE Glabra, | 

Smooth Acadian Chelone.] Chelone with thick 
very creeping roots; many upright, ſmooth, 
channelled ſtalks, two feet high, garniſhed 
with ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, ſerrated, cloſe- 
ſitting leaves, in pairs oppoſite ; and all the 
ſtalks terminated by cloſe ſpikes of flowers, 
of different colours, in different varieties. 

Varieties.] Smooth Chelone with white 
flowers with roſe- coloured flowers—with 
red flowers—with purple flowers. 

*CHELONE Hirſuta. 

Hairy Virginian Chelone.] Chelone with 
ſpreading roots ; upright very hairy {talks two 
feet high, garniſhed with ſpear ſhaped, bairy, 
oppoſite leaves; and all the ſtalks terminated 
by ſpikes of flowers, of different colours, in 
different varieties. 

Varieties.] Hairy Chelone with white flow- 
ers with blue flowers - with red flowers 
with purple flowers. 

3CHELONE Pen/temon. 

Penſlemon, and the Aſarina Erecta of Miller.] 
Chelone with upright branchy ſtalks a foot 
and half high, adorned with ſpear-ſhaped, 
pointed, oppoſite leaves, their baſe embracing 
the ſtalk, and ſhort looſe ſpikes of purple 
flowers from the forks of the branches, 

The flowers of all theſe ſpecies and varieties 
are of the ringent or gaping kind, many upon 
each ſpike, which in all the varieties appear 
from 8 till November, and are ſome- 
times ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in England. 

They are all very hardy, and grow freely 
5 the open ground, in any ſoil and expo- 

ure. 

They are choice furniture for the pleaſure- 
ground, particularly the two firſt ſorts and 
varieties, their flowers exhibiting a very or- 
namental appearance for two months in au- 
tumn, after the principal bloom of moſt other 
flowers are paſt; and being of different co- 
lours, they form a fine variety with each other, 
and the plants may be readily encreaſed at 
| pleaſure, to furniſh all the different compart- 
ments abundantly. . 5 

The propagation of the two firſt ſorts, and 
all the varieties, is by roots, which multiply 
ich; and may be parted in autumn, 
or early in ſpring. 

The third ſort being rather biennial, muſt 


be raiſed annually from ſeed, which, if ſown 


in autumn as ſoon as ripe, the plants will 
readily riſe the following ſpring, and in 
oo. or July may be planted out in the 

__ ; | | 
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CHENOPODIUM, Gooſe-foot, or Wild 


Orach. 
This genus retains hardy herbaceous plants 


for culinary and ornamental uſes, and ſhrubby 


evergreens for the green-houſe. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 

Characters.] CALIx, five oval, concave, 
permanent leaves. CoROLLA, no petals, 
STAMINA, five filaments, and roundiſh di. 
dymous antheræ. PISTILLUmM, an orbiculate 

ermen, ſhort, two-parted ſtyle, and blunt 

ert PERICARPIUM, none; a ſingle 
ſeed lodged in the calix. 

The ſpecies are, 


 _ ICuEnoPODIUM Bonus. Henricus. 


Good-Henry, All- Good, or Common Engliſh 
Mercury.) Chenopodium with large, triangu- 
lar, arrow- pointed, entire leaves, ſrom the 
root; upright, thick, ſtriated ſtalks, garniſh- 
ed with triangular leaves, and terminated by 
cloſe ſpikes of apetalous yellowiſh - green 
flowers in June and July, ſucceeded by ripe 
ſeeds in Auguſt. 

It grows wild by way ſides and in bye-lanes, 
but is ſometimes cultivated in gardens as an 
eſculent herb, to uſe for cu'inary purpoſes 
like ſpinach. 

The three following are hardy ornamental 
annuals, 

*CHENOPODIUM Sceparia. | 

Belvedere, or Annual Mack Cypreſs.) Che- 
nopodium with upright ſtalks, cloſely branch- 
ing pyramidally from the bottom upward, 
forming a regular pyramid two or three feet 
high, fully garniſhed with very narrow, 
ſpear-ſhaped, plane, entire leaves, and ſpikes 


| of ſmall greeniſh flowers. 


The merit of this annual is in its beautiful 
pyramidal growth, reſembling a young cypreſs 
tree, and is very ornamental; flowers in July, 
and ripens abundance of ſeed in autumn. 


3CHENOPODIUM Bots ys. 
Botrys, or Multifid-ſpiked Annual Chenopo- 


dium, called Oak of Jeruſalem.) Chenopodium 
y 


with upright branchy ſtalks near a foot high, 
garniſhed with oblong, ſinnuated, oak ſhaped, 
fragrant leaves, and multifid naked ſpikes. 
*THENOPODIUM Ambroſuides, 
 Ambroſia-ſcented Annual Chenopodium, called 
Oak of Cappadecia.] Chenopodium with up- 


right ſtalks two feet high ; ſpear-ſhaped, in- 


dented, odoriferous leaves; and fingle leaiy 


| ſpikes. | | 
Theſe laſt two annuals are eſteemed. prin- 


cipally for the fragrance of their leaves; they 
flower in July and Auguſt, ſucceeded by ripe 
ſeeds in September, 


The. 
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The two following are ſhrubby perennials 
of the green-houſe, 

CRE Nx OODIUM Fruticoſum. 
 Shrubby Mexican Chenopodium.] Chenopo- 
dium with ſhrubby, durable, branchy ſtalks, 
four or five feet high ; ſpear-ſhaped, indented, 
fragrant leaves. | 

*CHENOPODIUM Multiſidum. 

Shrubby Multifid Chenopodium of Bonaria | 
Chenopodium with ſhrubby durable ſtalks 
three or four feet high; multifid, or divided 
leaves, of- many narrow ſegments. 

The flowers of all theſe ſpecies are apetal- 
ous, i e. not adorned with petals, ſo make 
no ornamental appearance. 

The firſt ſpecies, Good- Henry, when in- 
tended to cultivate it as an eſculent, ſow it 
annually in Auguſt, or early in ſpring, in an 
open ſpot, and rake it in, and thin the plants 
to ten or twelve inches diſtance. 

- The Belvedere, and the other two annual 
ſpecies, are raiſed from ſeed in the full ground 
in March, ſowing it on a bed of rich light 
earth, and rake it in lightly ; and when the 
plants are two or three inches high, plant 
them out (ingly in different parts of the bor- 
ders; or the ſeed may be ſown half an inch 
deep, in patches where the plants are to 
flower, thinning them to a ſingle plant in 
each place. Some of the Belvedere plants may 
alſo be potted, in which they have a fine effect, 
in aſſemblage with other potted annuals, in 
adorning any particular compartment. 

The ſcattered or ſelf-fown ſeeds of the 
Belvedere, in autumn, frequently grow, and 
the plants riſe ſtrong in the ſpring. 

The two ſhrubby green-houſe ſpecies, are 
eahly propagated by ſlips or cuttings of their 
branches, planted in pots of light mould any 
time from March till June, which, if plunged 
Hh a moderate heat, 'it will greatly forward 
them. ; | 

CHIONANTHUS, Snow-Drop-tree, or 
Fringe-tree, | 

This genus conſiſts of one deciduous flow- 
ering ſhrub, adorned with large ſimple leaves, 
and cluſters of ſnow- white fringed flowers. 

Claſs and order, Diandria . et 

Characters] CALix, monophyllous, erect, 
four-parted, and permanent. CoRoLLa, a 
fannel-ſhaped petal, divided at top into four 
long, narrow, erect ſegments. STAMINA, 
two ſhort filaments inſerted in the tube of che 
corolla, and heart-ſhaped antherz. PIST II- 
LUM, an oval germen, one ſtyle, and blunt 
trifid ſtigma, PerICaRPium, an unilocular 
berry, including one hard ſeed, | 
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The ſpecies is, | 

| Chron anTHUsS Virginica. 
Virginia$now- Drop-tree. JChionanthus with 
an upright rough ſtem, dividing into a mo— 


derately branchy head eight or ten feet high, 


garniſhed with large laurel-ſhaped leaves, and 
from every part of the branches long bunches 
of very white flowers on tri fid foot-ſtal ks. 
This is a moſt beautiful ſhrub for the orna- 
mental plantations of the pleaſure ground, 
and will proſper in any common foil, though 
it delights molt in that of a ſomewhat moiſt 
loamy nature. Let it however be placed con- 
ſpicuouſly, and if ſo as to hare the ſhelter of 
other ſhrubs, there will be the greater chance 
of its exhibiting a more plentiful bloom, 
The propagation of this ſhrub is by ſeed, 
and layers of its young branches ; though by 
this method they emit roots very ſparingly, 
and rarely in leſs than two years. : 
The ſeed is procured from America by the 
ſeedſmen, which rarely grows the firit year. 
Let it however, as ſoon as it arrives, be ſown 
in large pots of freſh loamy earth half an inch 
deep, and plunge them in a ſhady border, 
giving occaſional weeding and watering till 
October; then move them to a frame; or 
where they can be occaſionally ſheltered during 


| hard froſt in winter; and it in March you 


plunge them in a hot-bed, it will bring them 
up freely; which harden gradually to the 
full air, and give occaſional ſhade from the 
mid-day ſun at their firſt appearance, and 
water during ſummer, and ſhelter of a frame 
again from October to April, when the ſecd- 
lings may be pricked ſeparately in ſmall pots, 
obſerving the above care for another year or 
two, then may tranſplant them into the full 
ground. 

By layers, chuſe the young twigs of laſt 
ſummer, and, as they emit roots reluctantly, 
it is eligible to give ſome a flit, others a twiſt, 
at the part to be laid in the earth ; give plenty 
of water during ſummer, and in two years it 
is probable ſome will be rooted. - 

CHRYSAN THEMUM, Corn Marigold, 
(Chryſanthemum ). | 

The plants are moſtly herbaceous, and 
furniſh ſome beautiful flowery annuals and 
perennials for the pleaſure-ground, and ſome 
of ſhrubby growth for the green-houſe ; all 
of which are upright, very branchy, and from 
two to four feet high, adorned moſtly with 
finely divided leaves, and compound, radiated, 
white and yellow flowers. 


Claſs and order, Syngeneſia Polygamia Super- 


flua. 
Ee 2 Characters. ] 
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Characters] CALIx, a compound radiated | 


flower, havinga hemiſpherical, imbricated cup. 
.CoroLt a, many hermaphrodite and female 
florets 3 the former are ſmall, funnel-ſhaped, 
five-parted at top, and form the diſk ; and the 
females are oblong, ligulated, triparted at 
the end, and compoſe the circumference or 
ray. STAMINA, five ſhort filaments, and 
tubular antheræ. P1STILLUM, an oval ger- 
men, ſimple ſtyle, and two obtuſe ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM, none. SEMINA, a naked 
fingle ſeed to each floret. 

'There are near twenty ſpecies ; but as the 
greater part are of no merit in gardening, 
and ſome are common weeds of our fields, 
ſuch as the Common Corn Marigold, and 
greater Wild Daiſy, &c. we ſhall omit them 
here, and only introduce thoſe that have me- 
rit as garden plants. 

The firſt following is that elegant hardy 
annual, diſtinctively called Chryſanthemum. 

'CHRYSANTHEMUM Coronarium. 

Coronated Annual Chryſanthemum.) Chry- 
ſanthemum with a ſingle upright ſtalk from 
the root, divided into numerous erect branches 
a yard or more high, garniſhed with pinnati- 
fd deeply-cut leaves, having the exterior ſeg- 
ments broadeſt, and all the branches and 
fide-ſhoots crowned by elegant compound 
flowers, of different colours and properties, 
in different varieties. 

Varieties of this are] Coronated Chryſan- 
themum with white ſingle and double flowers 
—cream-coloured ſingle and double flowers — 
yellow ſingle and double flowers—yellow and 
white ſingle and double flowers—brimſtone- 
coloured ſingle and double flowers—fiſtular, 
or quilled flowers, having all the florets hol- 
low like a quill or pipe—with finely jagged 
leaves, and flowers of all the above colours 
and properties. 

The flowers of all theſe varieties, in their 
natural fingle ſtate, exhibit a round open 
diſk or middle, compoſed of numerous, ſmall, 
tubular florets, and one or two ſeries of long flat 
florets form the circumference or radius ; but 
in the double flowers, the middle or diſc is 
generally filled: with the radius, and ſome are 
2 as completely double as the fineſt 


ranunculus, and the impletion is remarkably 
regular and beautiful; but it is obſervable, 
that the ftvit flowers are never ſo full and dou- 
ble as thoſe which ſucceed them on the ſame 
plant. 5 

All the varieties begin flowering in July; 
che flowers are exceeding numerous, and ex- 


2 
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hibit a conſtant ſucceſſion of full- bloom till 
November, and both ſingle and double are 
ſucceeded by abundance of ſeed. 

The three next following are hardy pe- 
rennials. + 

*CHRYSANTHEMUM Seretinum. 

American Daiſy-flowered Chryſanthemum.] 
Chryſanthemum with a very creeping root; 


| upright ſtrong ſtalks a yard high, divided up- 


ward into branches; broad lower leaves ſawed 
on the edges, thoſe above ſpear-ſhaped, ſer- 
rated, and pointed ; and each branch crowned 
by a large white flower, 

Varieties.) With double flowers — with 
deeply jagged leaves. 

3CHRYSANTHEMUM Monſpelienſe. 

Montpelier Daiſy- flowered Chryſanthemum.) 
Chryſanthemum with upright branchy {talks 
three or four feet nigh ; palmated lower 
leaves of many pennatifid lobes, thoſe above 
finely divided; and all the branches termi- 


- |_nated by large, white, radiated flowers, on 


long foot-ſtalks. 

*CHRYSANTHEMUM Corymbiferum. 

Corymbus-flawering Chryſanthemum ] Chry- 
ſanthemum with upright ſtalks half a yard 
high; winged lepves, the lobes cut and ſer- 
rated; and the ſtalks terminated by large 
white flowers in a ſort of corymbus. 

The flowers of the laſt three ſpecies are 
ſhaped like the wild white daiſy, but much 
larger, having large yellow diſcs, and white 
radii or rays, appeacing in ſucceſhon from 
July till September. 

The two following are ſhrubby green-houſe 
plants. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM Fruteſcens. 

Shrubby Canary Chryſanthemum.] Chryſan- 


themum with a ſhrubby ſtalk, divided into a 


branchy head, two feet high, adorned with 


narrow, thick, ſucculent, indented leaves,. 


three-parted at the ends; and ſmall white 
flowers, growing ſingly on naked foot-ſtalks 
from the axilla of the leaves, appearing at- 
moſt times of the year. 
„CHRVYSANTHZMUn 8 | 
Shrubby Floſcular Chryſanthemum. ] Chryſan- 


themum with a ſhrubby ſtalk, divided upward 


into a branchy head two feet high ; oblong, 
indented, cloſe-ſitting leaves; and from the 


 axilla of the leaves globular deep yellow 
flowers, having no. rays, but compoſed wholly 


of floſcular or hollow hermaphrodite florets, 
appearing from June till November, 


The firſt ſpecies, Chryſanthemum Coronarium, 
| is a valuable annual ſor the common lun, 
A | 1 
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and other quarters of the pleaſure· ground. | 


being grandly ornamental in a great profuſion 
of flowers from July till the approach of win- 
ter; and each variety is remarkab'y prolific 
in doubles, with this peculiar property, that, 
although the flowers at their firſt appearance 
often exhibit themſelves ſcarcely ſemi-double, 
the ſucceeding ones on the ſame plants im- 

rove more and more double to the very laſt. 
This ſort is commonly deemed an annual, as, 
riſing from ſeed in ſpring, producing flowers 
and feed the ſame year, and periſhing at the 
firſt attack of froſt ; yet cuttings of its branches 
potted in autumn, to move to ſhelter in win- 
ter, take root, and continue till next year, 
and flower earlier by a month than the ſeed- 
lings. See their Propagation. 

'The ſecond, third, and fourth ſorts, are 
hardy, herbaceous, flowery perennials, pro- 
per for the compartments of large pleaſure- 
grounds; they will encreaſe the variety by 
2n autumnal bloom of two or three months 
duration, and will grow any where, 

The two ſhrubby forts require ſhelter in 
winter, and, being ornamental, are proper 
for the green-houſe collection, ſo muſt be 
always retained in pots of good earth, and 
managed as other ſhrubby exotics of the 
green-houſe, 


Propagation of all the Sorts, 


Firſt, of the annual ſort, Chryſanthemum 
Coronarium. | | 

This annual and varieties are raiſed abun- 
dantly from ſeed, either in a hot bed or warm 
border, in the ſpring, for tranſplanting ; alſo 
by cuttings and flips of their branches in au- 
tumn. 

By ſeed, it may be ſown in March or April, 
and to bring the plants as forward into flower 
as poſſible, it ſhould be ſown in a moderate 
hot - bed with other annuals of ſimilar quality, 
ſuch as the African Marigold, &c, See 
ANNUAL PLANTS. Or, in default of that 
convenience, ſow it in a warm border under 
a hand- glaſs; though, if ſown in a warm 
place in the middle of April, the plants will 
riſe without any covering, but they will be 
later in flowering than thoſe forwarded as 
above. In either method ſow it moderately 
thin, either in{ſmall drills two inches aſunder, 
covering it the third of an inch deep, or ſcatter 
it on the ſurface, and cover it that depth: the 
plants will riſe in a fortnight or leſs, giving 
occaſional waterings, and about the middle 
or latter end of May, or when the plants are 
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about five or ſix inches high, take ad- 
vantage of ſhowery weather, and plant them 
out ſingly in the different parts of the borders 
or fronts of ſhrubberies, in the places where 
they are to flower, at ſix, eight, or ten ſeet 
diſtance, and, if dry weather ſucceed, give a 
few waterings the firſt week or fortnight. 

If you are curious to cultivate only the fine 
doubles, you may, at the time of planting 
out, ſet two or. three plants together, in 
patches the above diſtance, and when they 
ſhew flower, to determine the forts, may 
clear away the worſt, leaving only one of the 
beſt doubles in each patch. | 

When deſigned to have a ſhew of the fineſt 
doubles in pots, they may be tranſplanted 
therein as ſoon as they are diſcoverable by 
their bloom, for they will readily tranſplant 
with balls. 

By cuttings or ſlips. This is practiſed only 
for the propagation of the fine doubles for an. 
early bloom the following ſummer, and the 


| beſt time to perform it is September, or early 


in October. Cut or ſlip off a quantity of the- 
robuſt ſide-ſhoots, from three wh inches long, 
without flowers; diveſt them of the lower 
leaves, and plant many of them together in large 

pots within an inch or two of their tops, and 
two or three inches apart; give ſome water, 
and place them in the ſhade during the hot 
weather, and by the end of October they will 

be rooted, when remove the pots either into- 
a green-houle or garden-frame for the winter, 
but the latter is the moſt eligible, where they 
may enjoy the full air in mild weather, and 

have occaſional ſhelter from froſt; and in 

April tranſplant them ſingly into the borders, 
and ſome in pots, to move occaſionally to 
ornament any 23 compartment. 

The plants thus raiſed will flower a month 
or fix weeks ſooner the ſucceeding ſummer, 
than thoſe raiſed in the ſpring from ſeed. 

It is however proper always to raiſe a 
quantity of ſeedlings annually, as before di- 
rected, ſo propagating by cuttings from the 
beſt doubles of theſe every autumn, for an 
early bloom the following — becauſe, 
by continuing to propagate by cuttings always 
from the ſame plants, the flowers would de- 
generate ſmall, leſs numerous, and at laſt: 
becomes barren. | 

To ſave ſeed from theſe varieties, let it 
always be from the fulleſt doubles, Which, 


as well as the ſingles, ripen it abundantly in 


September "= 
Propas- 
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Propagation of the Perennials. 


The three hardy perennial ſpecies, which 
are the ſecond, third, and fourth forts, may 
be propagated plentifully, by dividing their 
roots any time in open weather from October 
to March. They may likewiſe be raiſed by 
ſced ſown in a bed of common earth in March, 


and raked in lightly ; the plants will come up 


in April or May, and in June or July prick 
them a foot diſtance in a nurſery-bed to re- 
main till Oober, then tranſplant them into 
the borders. 


Propagation of the Shrubby Sorts, 


The two ſhrubby ſorts are eaſily propagated 
by cuttings planted in pots of rich earth 
any time from April till July, giving occa- 
fional ſhade and water, and by September 
will be rooted and fit to tranſplant in feparate 

ts. 

PF CHRYSOCOMA, Goldy-locks, or Coma 
Aurea. | 

This genus retains herbaceous flowery pe- 
rennials for the borders, and ſhrubby orna- 
mental plants for the green-houſe, all of 
erect growth, from one to two feet high, or- 
namented with narrow leaves, and compound 
floſcular flowers. 

, Claſs and order, Sygeneſia Polygamia Aqua- 
tis. 
* Chara#ers.) C Alix, a compound flower 
in an imbricated cup of many narrow ſharp- 
pointed fcales. CoroLLa, compoſed of 
many floſcular, hermaphrodite, funnel- ſhaped 
florets, five-parted at the brim. STAMINA, 
five filaments, and cylindrical anthetæ. P1s- 
TILLUM, an oblong germen, ſlender ſtyle, 
and two depreſſed ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, 
none. SEMINA, a ſingle ſeed, crowned with 
down, to each floret. 2 
The firſt ſpecies is an herbaceous, fibrous- 
rooted, very- flowery perennial. | 

"CHRYSOCOMA Linojyris. 
© Linoſyris, or German Goldy-lecks.) Chryſoco- 
ma with upright, round, robuſt, annual 
ſtalks, a foot and half high, garniſhed with 
many long, narrow, ſmooth leaves, and. the 
upper parts dividing into many foot-ſtalks, 
each ſupporting a head of bright yellow 


flowers, the whole forming a ſort of umbel, 


appearing in July, and ripen ſeeds in autumn. 

©" The two following are dwarf ſhrubs 

green-houſe, 

-  2CyRY$SOCOMA, Coma Aurea. 
Shrubby Coma Aurea, or Greater African 

Goldy-locks. ] Chryſocoma with a ſhrubby ſtem, 


* 
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divided into a ſlender branchy head two feet 


high, garniſhed with numerous, narrow, run- 


ning leaves, each having a leafy appendage 
detached from the back part along the. ſtalk, 
arid pale yellow flowers on ſlender naked foot- 


ſtalks from the ends of the branches, all 


ſummer and autumn. 

ICHRYSOCOMA Cernua. 

Shrubby Nodding Go'dy-lvcs.)] Chryſocoma 
with a ſhrubby ſtalk, divided into a branchy 
head, a foot and half high, garniſhed with 
ſhort, narrow, hairy leaves, and pale yellow 
flowers, nodding on one lide, appearing from 
the beginning of ſummer till autumn. 

The firſt ſpecies, German Goly-locks, flow- 
ers very ornamentally about ſix weeks, and 
ſucceeds in any of the compartments of the 
pleaſure-ground ; its propagation is by di- 
viding the roots any time in open weather 
from September till March, or it may be 
raiſed from ſeed in a bed of light earth in 
March or April. | | 

The two ſhrubby forts muſt be kept in 
pots, and placed in a green-houſe in winter. 

They are eaſily propagated by cuttings, in 
pots of light rich earth in ſpring or ſummer, 
which, if plunged in a little heat, or cloſely 


covered with a hand-glaſs about a month, they 


will readily grow. 

CICHORIUM, Succory, or Endive, (En- 
divia. 

This genus furniſhes but one uſeful ſpecies, 
an herbaceous eſculent of the kitchen: garden, 
valuable both as a ſallad and a culinary herb, 
of which there are three eminent varieties. 

Claſs and order, Syngeneſia Polygamia Ægqualis. 

Characters.] CAL ix, a compound flower, 
having a calyculated, imbricated, permanent, 
general cup. CoROLLA, many hermaphro- 
dite, plane, tongue-ſhaped, five-parted florets, 
placed in a circle. STAMINA, five filaments, 
and cylindric, pentagonous antheræ. Pis- 
TILLUM, an oblong germen, ſlender ſtyle, 
and two revolute ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, 
none. SEMINA, a ſingle ſeed to each floret, 
lodged in the calix. TE 

There are three ſpecies in the whole ; the 
Wild Succory of the fields - the Prickly Suc- 
cory of Sicily—and the cultivated Succory or 
Endive of our gardens ; but the two former 
have no merit as garden-plants. 

The Succory of our gardens is, 

CicnorIum Endivia. 88720 


Endive, or Garden Succory.] Cichorium with 


a ſpindle-ſhaped fibrey root, crowned by a 
compact cluſter of numerous, oblong, ſpread- 
| | | 7 "IF 
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ing leaves, cloſe to the ground, from about 
ſix to ten or twelve inches long, near half as 
broad, in ſome ſorts fringed and curled, others 

lane and entire, and 1n the centre an upright 
Lranchy ſeed-ſtalk a yard high, garniſhed 
with ſmall leaves, and ſolitary blue flowers, 
ſucceeded by plenty of ſeed. 

Varicties are, | 

Green Curled Endive hath numerous, 

reen, finely fringed, and curled leaves, 
— a circular cluſter cloſe to the ground 
twelve or fifteen inches diameter; the centre 
leaves many, very cloſely placed, and grow 
to a large, compact, finely-blanched, white 
heart. 'This is conſiderably the fineſt variety 
of Endive for general culture, both for ſal- 
lads and culinary purpoſes, and is the hardieſt 
to ſtand the winter. But the great article. is, 
to have the true ſort; for ſome have long, ir- 
regular, thinly-placed leaves, very little curled, 
and the heart open and looſe ; therefore, in 
ſaving ſeed, be particular in marking the 
fulleſt-leaved, moſt curly, regular, buſhy 
plants,” that bottom weil, and have the heart 
perfectly full, cloſe, and white. 

White Curled Endive 
white, very fringy, curled leaves, in a circu- 
lar cluſter cloſe to the ground, ten or twelve 
inches diameter, very full and cloſe in the 
heart. 

Broad-leafed Batavia Endive—hath long, 
broad, plane, entire leaves, of a whitiſh- 
green colour, thick and criſp like coſs- 
lettuce; but is more proper for culinary 
uſes than ſallade, nor is it ſo hardy to ſtand 
the winter as the former varieties ; ſo ſhould 
be cultivated only for autumn ſervice, i. e. to 
uſe in Auguſt, September, October, and 
November. | 

All the varieties may be conſidered both 
as annuals and biennials. Conſidered as an- 
nuals, that if ſown early in ſpring, or even 
any time before the beginning of June, the 
plants very commonly fly up to ſeed the ſame 
ſummer, in their minor, or half-grown ſtate, 
and periſh in autumn. As biennials, that if 
ſown in June or July, the plants acquire per- 
fection in autumn, continue till the ſpring 
following, then ſhoot up ſtalks for flower and 
feed, and ſoon after periſh ; ſo, at moſt, they 
are never more than. biennial. | 

It is the inner leaves of all the varieties 
that are the uſeful parts, which, when blanched 
white, to render them criſp and tender, and 
to reduce them from a naturally ſtrong, to an 
agreeable bitter taſte, are then fit for uſe, 


hath numerous, 


; 
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They are valued chiefly as principal furni- 

ture for autumn and winter fallads, and for 
ſome culinary uſes ; and their principal ſeaſon 
of perfection is, from the latter end of Au- 
guſt until Chriſtmas, or longer, according to 
the temperature of the ſeaſon; though the 
curled kinds generally reſiſts the froſt of our 
ordinary winters, and remain in tolerable 
perfection till March or April. 


Propagation and Culture. 


The propagation of each variety is by ſeed 
annually in an open ſpot of ground, from 
which the plants are to be tranſplanted a foot 
diſtance, in open beds or borders, to remain. 
to grow to full ſize, when their leaves are to 
be tied together, to promote their blanching 
white. 

The principal ſeaſon for ſowing theſe ſeeds. 
is from the beginning of June to the end of. 
July; and to have a regular ſupply of plants, 
it is proper to perform three different ſowings 
at about three weeks or a month's interval, 
obſerving, that if ſown before the firſt week 
in June, the plants are apt to run to ſeed the 
ſame year without acquiring perfection; and, 
if ſown later than July, they have not time 
enough to grow to any tolerable ſize before 
the approach of winter: however, where the 
plants are required as early as poſlible, you. 
may perform an earlier ſowing, but the ear- 
lieſt ſhould never be before the middle of- 
May, and even that ſowing is apt to fly up 
ſoon to ſeed, ſo muſt never depend on this 
ſowing for a main crop; therefore, for the 
general autumn, winter, and ſpring crops, I 


adviſe the firſt ſowing to be in the firſt week 


in June, the next in the laſt week in the ſame 
month, and the third and laſt about the 
fifteenth or. twentieth of July; and each of 
theſe ſowings will afford two or three different 
drawings or tranſplantings ; for it: is eligible 
to make five or ſix plantations at leaſt, at 
different intervals, whereby a regular ſuc- 
ceſhon of good Endive will be obtained ſrom 
Auguſt until April. | 

All the ſowings ſhould be performed in an. 
open expoſure, and the richer the ground the 
better, which, after being dug, form into a 
bed or beds four feet wide; directly ſow the 
ſeed by broad-caſt moderately thin, and tread: 
and rake it in with a large rake. 

The plants will come up in ten or twelve 


days, when, if the weather is dry, give oc-- 


caſional waterings; keep them clean from 
weeds, and where they riſe in cluſters, 3 
| them. 
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them to two inches diſtance, that they may g 


not draw each other weak, and, when about 
a month old, tranſplant the largeſt in the fol- 
lowing manner, 

When the plants of each ſowing are from 
three to four or five inches high, they are 
then of a proper fize for planting out, which 
ſhould be at once in the place where they are 
finally to remain; they ſhould be allowed a 
ſpot of as rich ground as you can afford, and 
an open expoſure is moſt eligible for the main 
crops that are planted out in June, July, and 
Auguſt; -but for thoſe intended principally 
for ſpring ſervice, which are planted out in 
September, ſhould be ſet near the ſhelter of 

a South wall or hedge. At each time of 
_ planting chuſe moiſt weather, if poſſible, and 
let the ground be then neatly dug one ſpade 
deep ; divide it into four feet wide beds, and 
rake the ſurface ſmooth ; then draw out a 
quantity of the ſtouteſt plants from the ſeed- 
bed, with their roots as entire as you can, 
and if the plants have run up with long leaves, 


trim their ſtraggling tops all of equal length, 


then plant them by line and dibble four rows 
in each bed, and a foot diſtance in the rows ; 
and that the plants may have the more room 
to ſpread, ſet them in the quincunx order, 
(ſee QUincunx) finiſhing the work with a 
good watering, unleſs the weather is very 
ſhowery, when you may ſpare yourſelf that 
trouble, though, at any rate, a little water at 
planting ſettles the earth cloſe to their roots, 
and is of much advantage ; and if the wea- 
ther is dry, the waterings ſhould be repeated 
every other day for a week, or till the plants 
have taken root. n 

In this manner it is adviſeable to make a 
freſh plantation every fortnight, from June to 
the middle of September, by which practice 
you will obtain a regular ſucceſhon of Endive 
in due perfection from Auguſt till the follow- 
ing ſpring, proper either for family ſervice, 
or for market. | 

When there is a neceſſity of planting any 
out in very dry weather, it is proper to draw 
flat ſhallow drills a foot diſtance; ſo ſet the 
plants therein a foot aſunder, that when wa- 
ter is given, the drills will detain it about 
the plants, and the earth will retain a moiſt- 
neſs longer than the level ground. 

As to the general culture of the different 
crops, keep each plantation clean from 
weeds, by hoeing between the plants careſully 
in dry weather; and when the plants are near- 


ly full grown, a quantity of the largeſt ſhould 


212 
have their leaves tied up for blanching, which 


is to be repeated in ſucceſſive order, and the 
following is the directions. 


Method of Blanching the Plants. 


The great excellence in good Endive is to 
have the inner parts of the plants finely 
whitened or blanched, without which the 
would be tough and diſagreeably bitter; the 


plants of themſelves naturally incline to white. 
neſs in the hearts, but this may be greatly pro- 


moted and improved by art, when the plants 
are arrived at full growth. Different methods 
are practiſed, ſuch as tying the leaves of each 
plant up cloſe together ; taking up the plants, 
and replanting them directly almoſt to their 
tops in ridges of dry earth ; laying boards or 
tiles flat- ways on the plants; but this latter 
is the moſt unnatural and ineffectual of all 
the methods ; and the beſt of all is the tying 
up the leaves, which in a fortnight will be 
blanched. T he proper period to begin this 
work is, when the plants are nearly full 
grown ; that is, when they are ſo mnch ad- 
vanced, that the leaves of the different plants 
interfere, and their hearts are full and buſhy ; 
but they are not all to be tied up at once, only 
a due ſupply of the largeſt and forwardeſt 
plants once every ten or twelve days, accord- 
ing to the demand either for private uſe or 
market. Dry weather, if poſſible, ought to 
be choſen for this work, and when the plants 
themſelves are alſo dry, then, having ſome 
ſtrong baſs ſtrings, or oſier twigs, gather all 
the leaves of each plant up regularly, diveſt- 
ing them of damaged ones, and with theſe 
materials tye them cloſe together a little above 
the middle, or within about three inches of 
the top, being careful not to bind them too 
ſtraight. | 

In fifteen or — days ſome of the 
forwardeſt plants of each tying will be toler- 
ably well blanched, but in about three weeks 
they will be in excellent order. 

To blanch them in ridges of earth. This 
is ſometimes practiſed in winter, when there 
is danger of ſevere froſt ſetting in; for by bu- 
rying the plants almoſt to their tops, they are 
more out of the power of froſt. In Novem- 
ber or December, or when you apprehend 
hard weather is. approaching, let a warm- 
lying piece of light dry ground be trenched 
up in one or more ſharp ridges two or three 
feet wide at bottom, and riear as much in 
height, and fide-ways to the ſun, making the 
ſides as ſteep as poſſible, that wet may run 

| quickly 
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ickly off; then, in a dry day, take up a 
rarity of your full-grown plants, with 
their roots entire, diveſting them of damaged 
Jeaves, and then gathering each plant cloſe 
in your. hand, place them horizontally 1n the 


ſunny fide of the ridge of earth almoſt to 


their tops, and about fix or eight inches each 
way diſtant, which is room enough, as it is 
only juſt to blanch them ; here they will take 
root and blanch effectually, obſerving, that 
when ſevere froſty weather prevails, it would 
be of much advantage to cover the ridge with 
dry long litter, to ſecure the plants, and pre- 
vent the earth from being frozen hard, that 
they may be readily taken up when wanted. 

In very ſevere weather, it would alſo be of 
much advantage to beſtow covering on ſome 
of the beſt plants in the full ground; and 
where there is only a few for Emily uſe, it 
may be eaſily effected either by mats or dry 
long litter, being careful to remove the co- 
vering as ſoon as the weather alters. 


Saving the Seed. 


Particular attention is neceſſary in ſaving - 


Endive-ſeed, to mark for that purpoſe ſome 
of the very beſt ſorts of each variety, for the 
plants are very ſubject to degeneracy, = 
Therefore, in October or November, place 
ſome ſticks as marks to ſome of the moſt 
ſtocky full plants, which may either remain, 
or in March be tranſplanted into a ſheltered 
ſunny ſituation, in rows two feet diſtance, and 
eighteen inches aſunder in the lines; or if 
planted in a fingle row againſt a ſouth wall, 
pale, or hedge, it would be convenient for 
ſupporting their ſeed-ſtems. "They will ſhoot 
up their ſtems in April or May, which early 
in June will require ſupport, erther of a ſtout 
ſtake to each plant, or, if ſituated againſt a 
wall, &c the. ſtems may be faſtened thereto 
by a line of packthread ; the ſeed will ripen 
in July and Auguſt; having attention to cut 
off the branches from time to time as the 
ſeed acquires maturity, which, according as 
it is properly dried in the ſun, beat out on 
cloths, and put it-up for uſe in bags or 
boxes. 8 art y 
CiRRHUS, a Claſper or Tendril; that fine 
ſpiral ſtring iſſuing from the branches, foot- 
ſtalks, and leaves, of many ſorts of trailing 
and climbing plants, by which they faſten 
themſelves to other bodies for ſupport. 
A Claſper is one of the ſeven ſpecies of 


Fulcra, or props or ſupports of plants. See | 


ULCRA, 


| thirty or forty feet high. 


K AT ou Cifius.] Ciſtus with a ſhrubby 


cis 


Claſpers are of fingular uſe to moſt of the 
trailing and climbing tribe, in aſſiſting them 
to climb and ſupport themſeives, as they 
moſtly have long, flender, fragile ſtalks and 
branches, which would trail on the ground, 
and be liable to be diſplaced, and frequent 
breakings, unleſs by means of their tendrils, 
which either twine round any thing in their 
neighbourhood ; as, for inſtance, thoſe of peas 
twineround ſticks or buſhes, and thereby mount 
their ſtalks and branches ſeven feet high; and 
thoſe alſo of the vine and paſſion-flower, and 
of many others, twine round their own, or 
neighbouring branches, or any other conti- 
guous ſupport ; and ſome climbers emit Claſp- 
ers, which plant themſelves like roots in the 
adjacent walls, or the bark of neighbouring 
trees, as exemplified in ivy, the Bignonta 
Radicans, the Solanum Dulcamara, and many 
other ſorts; their ſtalks thereby mounting 
See CLIMBER. 

As to the ſituation of Claſpers on the re- 
ſpeQtive plants, they ſometimes are placed 
oppoſite to the leaves, as in the vine; 
ſometimes at the ſide of the foot-ſtalk of 
the leaf, as in the paſſion- flower; and 
ſometimes proceed from the leaves them 
ſelves, as in the pea; and are either ſimple, 
or of one ſtring, as in moſt Cirrhus plants; 
or compound, i. e. of two or more, as in 
Lathyrus Latifolius, broad-leafed or common 
everlaſting pea. : 

CISTUS, Rock-Roſe, (Ciftus). 
This genus furniſhes beautiful ſhrubby ever- 
greens for the pleaſure ground and preen- 
houſe, adorned with oblong, ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, and numerous quinquepetalous white 

and purple flowers. | 

Claſs and order, Polyandria Monogynia. 

Characters. CALIx, five roundiſh concave 
teaves. CoROLLA, five roundiſh, large, plane, 
patent petals. STAMINA, numerous capil- 


lary filaments, and roundiſh antherz. Pis- 


TILLUM, a roundiſh germen, ſingle ſtyle, 
and plane orbicular ſtigma. PERICARIUR, 
an oval, covered capſule, and numerous, ſmall, 
roundiſh ſeeds. 1 | 
There are numerous ſpecies of Ciſtus, the 
greater part of which are of the ſhrub kind, 
and there are ſome of herbaceous growth; 
but thoſe that merit notice in gardening are 
moſtly ſhrubby evergreens, very floriferous 
and ornamental, $706 5 
ITbe ſpeeies of our gardens are, 
"CisTu's Pepulifolins. 


ſtem, 


— 
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ſtem, branching each way five or ſix feet high, | 


garniſhed with large, heart-ſhaped, pointed, 
ſmooth leaves, having foor-ſtalks ; and at the 
hdes and ends of the bravohes numerous large 
white flowers. | 

*CrisTus Ladanferus. | 

Ladanum- bearing, or Spaniſh Gum Ciſtus.] 
Ciſtus with a ſhrubby ſtrong ſtem, branching 
from the bottom upward, forming a buſhy 
head five or fix feet high, adorned with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, ſmooth and green on the up- 
per ſide, whitiſh and veined below, ſtanding 
on ſhort foot ſtalks joining at their baſe round 
the branch like a ſheath ; and numerous large 
purpliſh flowers at the ſides and ends of the 
branches. y 

Varieties.) ee 0e. Ladaniferous Ciſtus 

— having narrow pear· ſhaped leaves, and large 
white flowers, haying a purple ſpot at the baſe 
of each petal and with entire white flowers. 

Cisrus Albidus, | 

White Dewny-leafed Ciſtus.] Ciſtus with a 


| ſhrubby ſtem, branching erectly from the 


bottom five or fix feet high, having woolly 
branches, garniſhed with oval-ſpear-ſhaped, 
trinervous, white, downy, clofe-ſitting leaves; 
and all the branches terminated by large 
bright purple flowers. | 5 

Cis rus Creticum. | 

Cretan Ladaniferous Ciftus ] Ciſtus with a 
ſhrubby ſtem, branching laterally three or 
four feet high ; oval-ſpatulated, enervous, 
rough leaves, on ſhort foot-ſtalks ; and deep 
pays flowers, on footſtalks at the ends of the 

ranches. 

*CisTus Monſpelienfis. 5 | 

Montpelier Gum-Ciftus.] Ciſtus with a ſhrub- 
by ſtem, branching laterally from the bottom 
' upward, three or four feet high; ſpear-ſhaped, 


— 4 


trinervous, - hairy, cloſe-fitting, dark-green 
leaves; and from the ends of the branches, 


long naked foot-ftalks, ſuſtaining many large 
white flowers. ; | 

*CisTus Piloſus. 

Hairy Round-leafed Ciſtus.] Ciſtus with a 
fhrubby, ſtrong, rough ſtem, branching to 
a large buſhy head, a yard or four feet high, 
garniſhed with oval-roundiſh hairy leaves, 
growing oppolite on ſhort foot-ſtalks; and 


many large 
ens 3f the branches. 
Cisros Incanus. 
Hoary-leafed Ciſtus.] Ciſtus with a ſhrubby 
Nem, branching to a large buſhy, head three 
or four feet high; ſpatuſate-ſhaped, hoary, 
rough, cloſe-ſitting leaves, the lower ones 


purple flowers from the ſides and 


| naked foot-ſtalks. 


_ 


— 


Ladaniferous, or Gum-bearing Ciſtus, which 


CIS 


oval and united at their baſe, the upper ones 
ſpear-ſhaped and diſtinct; and all the branches 
and ſhoots terminated by large purple flowers. 

Varieties.) wa ſane Hoary Ciſtus —— 
Roundiſh-leaved Hoary Ciſtus Large Hoary- 
leaved Ciſtus. | 

*C1sTUs Crifpus. . : 

IVaved Curled-leafed Ciſtus.] Ciſtus with a 
ſhrubby ſtem, diffuſing horizontal branches, 
forming a ſpreading head a yard or more high ; 
ſpear-ſhaped, waved, bending, hairy leaves, 


in pairs oppoſite ; and from the axillas of the 


leaves, many white flowers on naked foot- 
ſtalks. 

»Cisrus Salvifolius. 

Sage-leafed Ciſtus.] Ciſtus with a ſhrubby, 
flender, ſmooth ſtem, a yard high, branching 
horizontally and ſpreading, garniſhed with 
ſmall, oo. baicy, petiolated leaves; and 
from their axillas, white flowers on long 

Cisrus Laurifolius, | 

Bay-leafed Gum-Ciflus.] Ciſtus with a 
ſhrubby ſtrong ſtem, branching erectly, form- 
ing a head five or fix feet high; oblong oval, 
trinervous, petiolated leaves, ſmooth and 
green above, their foot-ſtalks joined at the 
baſe; and from the fides and ends of the 
branches, large white flowers on branching 
foot-ſtalks. Bot 

1CisrUs Halimifolius. © 

Sea-Purſlane-leafed Ciflus ] Ciſtus with a 
ſhrubby ſtem, branching erectly from the 
bottom upward, forming a buſhy head four 
feet high, adorned with oblong-oval, very 
white, hoary leaves, in pairs oppoſite z and 
at the ſides and ends of the branches, very 
long, branching, naked foot-ſtalks, ſupport- 
ing large, bright, yellow flowers. 

Varieties. Broad-leafed Halimifolius Ciſtus. 
— Narrow-leafed. Halimifolius Ciſtus. 

The flowers of all theſe ſpecies are com- 
poſed each of five large, round, ſpreading: 


| petals, ſee the Characters; and are extremely 


numerous on the plants, appearing principally 
in May, June, and July ; and many of the: 


ſorts afford plenty of ripe ſeeds. 


The leaves of theſe ſhrubs exhibit great 


variety in different ſpecies, - being of very 


different ſhapes, ſizes, and of many different 


| ſhades of green and white, and which, in 
' moſt of the ſpecies, are covered with a clammy 


or gummy ſubſtance, of a ſtrong balſamic . 


ſcent, of which is prepared the ladanum of 


the ſhops ; hence ſeveral of the ſpecies are titled 


they 
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they impart more abundantly in the ſummer 


months, and is collected for uſe in the coun- 
tries where the ſhrubs naturally grow. 

They are natives principally of the ſouthern 
parts of Europe, but ſucceed here in the 
open air the year round, 

All the ſpecies are beautiful evergreen 


ſhrubs, generally very branchy quite from 


the bottom, forming diffuſed heads, and are 
all very ornamental in er not only as 
evergreens, effecting a 

ſons, with their leaves of different figures, 
ſizes, and ſhades of green and white, but 


alſo as firſt-rate flowering ſhrubs, being very 


profuſe in molt elegant flowers, which, though 
of only one day's duration, there is a daily 


ſucceſhon of great numbers of new ones, 


continued a month or fix weeks on the ſame 
plant; and when there are different ſpecies, 
they will exhibit a conſtant bloom near three 
months, and all the forts begin flowering 
when little more than a foot high. 

They are all hardy enough to proſper in 
the full ground in any dry ſoil, and if they 
have a ſheltered ſituation it will be an advan- 


ne variety at all ſea- 


— a - 


tage, as, in open expoſures, they are rather 


ſubject to injury from very fevere froſt ; for 


which reaſon, where there is green-houſe 


room, a plant or two of each fort may alſo 
be potted to have fhelter in winter, by way 
of reſerve, eſpecially while young. 

The more tender torts are the Ceſius Lau- 
vifolius, and Halimifolins, | 

Their ſituation in ſhrubbery works ſhould 
be towards the front of the clumps and other 
compartments, in aftemblage with the choiceft 
ſhrubs of ſimilar growth, diſperſing them ſo 
as to effect variety, and to have ſhelter of the 
other plants; but by no means croud them. 

Let all the forts aſſume their own natural 


-growth, that is, never to ſhear or trim them 


cloſe, but only juſt ſhorten or retrench with 
a knife any particular rambling branch. 


Propagation. ty, 
All che ſorts of Ciſlus are raifed by ſeeds 


and cuttings, either in common earth, or in 


a hot bed. 


The ſeeds produce the handſomeſt plants, 


and the time for ſowing is March. Theſe 
ſeeds may either be ſown in a warm border 


3 


near half an inch deep, and the plants will 


come up in ſic& weeks; or, to bring them 


more forward, the ſeed may be ſown in pots. 


ith. 


and plunged in a moderate hot-bed, and the 


plants will appear in Jeſs than a month, when 


MM 
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they muſt be afforded the full air in mild 
weather; and frequent waterings is a'ſo ne- 
ceſſary to the plants raiſed in either method, 
as well as occaſional ſhade from the ſcorch - 
ing ſun while young. The plants will grow 
near a foot high the ſame yearz but when 
they are an inch or two high, ſome may be 


| pricked out to thin them, planting ſome ſe- 


parately in ſmall pots, others in a rich border, 


giving occaſional ſhade and water during ſum- 


mer, and in October move the potted plants 
to a frame to have ſhelter from froſt ; all thofe 
in the full ground ſhould alſo be ſhielded in 
froſty weather with mats. In ſpring, thoſe 
left in the ſeed-bed ſhould be planted out, 
and the potted plants ſhifted into larger pots, 
in which they may be continued, to have 
ſhelter another winter ; and in ſpring follow- 
ing tranſplant moſt of them into the nurſery, 
or where they are always to remain. . 

By cuttings : their propagation this way 
may be performed any time from May till 
Auguſt. Chuſe cuttings five or fix inches 
long, and plant them in a bed of rich earth 
giving occaſional ſhade and water ; they will 
be rooted, and fit to tranſplant into ſeparate 
pots in eight or ten weeks, managing them 
as the ſeedlings. 5 

If a quantity of cuttings are planted in pots 
in ſpring, and plunged in heat, it «ill bring 
them much forwarder. 

CITHAREX Y LON, Fiddle-wood, or 
Fidele-wood. 

It furniſhes two beautiful evergreen ſhrubs 
for the ſtove, adorned with large oblong leaves, 
and bunches of funnel-ſhaped, monopetalous, 
white flowers. | 

Claſs and order, Didynamia Angroſpermia. 

Charagters.] CALix, monophyllous, and 
indented into five parts. CokoLLA, one 
funnel-ſhaped petal, five-parted and ſpreading 
at top. STAMINA, two long and two ſhort 
filaments, and didymous anthers P1sTIL- 


| LUM, a roundiſh on, ſlender ſtyle, and 


headed ſtigma. PEAICARPIUM, a roundiſh 
unilocular berry, and two ſeeds, | 
The ſpecies are, | 
*CITHAREXY LON Cinereum. | 
Cinereons Grtharexylon.) Citharexylon with 
an upright robuſt ſtem, taper branches, and 
cinereous bark; oblong-oval firm leaves, 
placed oppoſite 3 and at the ſides and ends of 
the branches looſe ſpikes of white flowers. 
*CIiTHAREXYLON Caudatum. 


Caudated Citha: exylon |] Citharexylon with 


an upright cobuſt ttem, divided into many 
Ft 2 taper” 


10 
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| taper branches; oboval oppoſite leaves; and 


long ſpikes of white flowers at the ends of 


the branches. 


They grow to large trees in America, but 
appear like ſhrubs in this country, where they 
muſt be always retained in pots, and con- 


tinued in the ſtove, except about two month 


in the heat of ſummer. 
Both the ſpecies are propagated by ſeed 
rocured from America, ſowing it half an 
inch deep in pots cf rich earth, and. plunge 
them in a bark-bed. | 

They may alſo be poopageend by. cuttings 
planted in ſpring in pots of rich earth, and 
plunged in the bark-bed. 

CITRUS, the Citron-tree, including the 
Limon or Lemon-tree, and Aurantium, the 
Orange tree. ; 

Former authors on gardening and botany 
conſidered the Citron, Lemon, and Orange, 
as three diſtinct genera, and treated of them 
accordingly ; but their generical characters 


being the ſame, Linnæus joins them all. as 


ſpecies and varieties of the genus Citrus. 
They are all moſt beautiful evergreens of 
the tree kind, natives of diſtant warm climates, 
{6 are retained here as green-houſe plants. 
Claſs and order, Polyadelphia Tcoſandria. 
Characters. ] CALix is monophyllous and 
indented in five parts. CoROLLa, five ob- 
long, plane, ſpreading- petals. STAMINA, 
twenty. filaments, united below into ſeveral 
bodies, and oblong antheræ. PISTILLUM, 
a-roundiſh germen, cylindric ſtyle, and glo- 
bular ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a large,. bac- 


caceous, oval, fleſhy-rinded fruit, full of ſuc- 


culent pulp, and divided internally into nine 
cells; each containing two oval hard ſeeds, or 
kernels. | 

There are but three ſpecies, each of which 
admits of many varieties in reſpect to the 
properties of their reſpective fruit, though, 
according to Linnzus, the Lemon is only a 
variety of the Citron ; there is indeed but 
little, difference in their general habit, only 
that the Citron is rather the ſtrongeſt ſhooter, 
the leaves and fruit larger ; and the leaves of 
both theſe ſorts are large and thick, and 
having linear ſoot · ſtalks, are diſtinguiſhable 
from the Orange, whoſe leaves are rather 
ſmaller, and of thinner ſubſtance, and have 
winged foot- ſtalks, ( petiolus alata) 1. e. a fort 
of leafy appendage at the baſe of each leaf. 

The ſpecies are, NY 255 

Cirrus Medica. | 


The Gitron-tree.} Citrus with an vpright | 


CITE. 
ſmooth trunk, divided at top into a branchy, 


 ſtrong-ſhooting, full head, from about five to 
fifteen. feet high, adorned with large, oval- 
. fpear-ſhaped, thick leaves, having linear foot- 
ſtalks, and numerous flowers from the ſides 


of the branches, ſucceeded by very large, 
oblong eval, pointed, rough-rinded uit. 
There are many varieties; the fruit is held 
to be a ſovereign remedy againſt poiſon, and 
is an excellent ſweetmeat, for which it is prin- 
cipally eſteemed, being rarely eaten raw. 


The Varieties of note are] Citron-tree with 


ſour fruit—with ſweet fruit—with warted 
fruit—with long fruit—with recurved fruit— 
with bloatched leaves. 

Cir Rus Limon. 

The Lemon tree.) Citrus with an 'upright 
ſmooth trunk, divided upward into a branchy 
regular head, from five to twelve or fifteen 
feet high; large, oval, ſpear-fhaped, pointed, 
flightly-ſawed leaves, on linear ſoot- ſtalks ; 
and many flowers from the fides of the 
branches, ſucceeded by large oval fruit, pro- 
minent at the top. | 

Varieties of note are) Lemon · tree with ſour 
frut—with ſweetiſh frut—with- very large 
fruit, called Imperial Lemon—with pear- 
ſhaped fruit—with furrowed. fruit— with 
cluſtered fruit—with- childing fruit—with: 
whitiſh fruit—with tricolor-ſtriped fruit— 
with gold-ſtriped leaves - with ftlver-ſtriped. 
leaves— with double flowers. 

The Lima, or Small American Lemon, called 


Lime — the tree having ſomewhat ſpinous. 


branches, oval entire leaves, and very ſmall 
ſour fruit —and with ſweet fruit. 

*CITRUus. Aurantium. 

Aurantium, or Orange-tree.] Citrus with an 
upright trunk, dividing upward into a branchy 
regular head, from five to ten or twelve feet 
high; oval, ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves, hav- 


ing. winged ſoot -- ſtalks, and numerous white 


flowers. at the ſides of the branches, ſucceeded 
by e fruit, compreſſed at both ends. 
arieties of moſt note are, 


- Seville Orange A large, rough - rinded, ſour 
fruit, of excellent quality for economical 
uſes. The tree is a handſome grower, and 
rather the hardieſt of all the Orange tribe, as 


in this country it ſnoots freely, produces large 


and beautiful leaves, and flowers ſtronger and 


more abundantly, and generally bears a greater 
quantity of fruit, than any other ſort, and ar- 


ri ves to greater perfection; ſo theſe trees ſnould 
be the moſt cultivated. ug 


China Orange The tree has moderate-ſized. 
leaves, 
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leaves, and a ſmooth, thin - rinded, ſweet fruit, of 
which are ſeveral varieties in warm countries, 
where they grow in the open ground. 

Great Shaddock- Orange, or Pumplemoes — The 
tree a large grower and-ftrong ſhooter, with 
large, thick, ſomewhat ſerrated leaves, and 
very large fruit, having a reddiſh pulp; de- 
rives the term Shaddock from one of that name, 
who firſt brought it from the Faſt-Indies, 

Horned Orange A common-(1zed tree, pro- 
ducing fruit which divide, and the rind runs 
out into diviſions like horns. 8 

Hermaphrodite Orange — A common fized 
tree, producing fruit partly like an Orange, 
and partly Citron- ſhaped, 

Wallow-leafed Orange-tree—having narrow, 


ſpear-ſhaped leaves—Striped Willow-leafed | 


Orange. 

Dwarf Orange-tree, or Nutmeg- Orange — 
having a low ſtem, and ſmall buſhy head, 
growing two or three feet high; ſmall oval 
leaves in cluſters; and numerous flowers in 
cluſters, covering the branches, ſucceeded by 
very ſmall ſruit. 

Other varieties are—Sllver ſtriped-leaved 
Orange-Tree— with gold-ſtriped leaves 
with curled leaves — with double flowers. 

Of each of the above three ſpecies, there 
are many more leſs material varieties than are 
here noticed, in the countries where they grow 


in the open ground ; and the varieties, like | 


our apples and pears, may be multiplied by 
ſeed without end, but, like other fruit ſo 
raiſed, it is probable there may not be one in 
a hundred worth notice; ſo that the approved 
ſorts can only be continued with certainty by 
budding. 

The flowers of all the ſpecies and varieties 
are formed each of five ſpreading petals, ap- 
pearing here principally in May or June, and 
the fruit continue ſetting in 45 and July, 
and ripen the year following. | 

All the forts are elegant evergreens of the 
tree kind, obtaining in England from about 
hive to eight or ten feet ſtature, forming full 


and handſome heads, cloſely garniſhed with 
beautiful large leaves the year. round, and a 


profuſion of ſweet flowers, in ſpring and early. 
in ſummer, which, even in this country, are 
often ſucceeded by abundance of fruit, ſome- 
times arriving to tolerable perfeCtion ; but the 
chief merit of theſe trees in England is for 
ornament, which conſiſts not only in their 


beautiful foliage, but alſo in the flowers and 


fruit, and have this peculiar merit, as to 
<xhibit bloſſom, green fruit in different ſtages 


E 
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of growth, and full-grown ripe yellow fruit, 
all at the ſame time, which, together with 
their large ſhining-green leaves, effects one 
of the moſt beautiful contraſts.of our gardens, 
which renders all the ſorts very deſireable fur- 
niture for the green-houſe collection; but the 
Oranges and Lemons are rather the hardieſt, 
and generally more fruitful here in England 
than the Citron, and the Seville- Orange molt 
of all, which is the only ſort of Orange to 
be depended on for any conſiderable quantity 
of flowers and fruit; the tree being hardieſt, 
retains its fruit in winter better than moſt of 
the other varieties. | | 

Theſe trees are all natives originally of In- 
dia, but have been long retained in our gar- 
dens as green-houſe plants; and in the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, as Portugal, Spain, 
and Ita'y, they grow in the open ground like- 
our apple and pear-trees, and from which 


countries vaſt quantities of the fruit are im- 


ported hither annually ; but here in England 
the trees muſt always be continued in pots or- 
tubs, to be houſed in winter. | 

They all ſucceed in the open air from the 
beginning of June until the middle or latter-- 
end of October, and the reſt of the year 
muſt have the ſhelter of a green-houſe, and 
they proſper in any good garden - mould. See 
their General Culture. 2 | 

Trees of all theſe ſorts are retained in moſt 
of the nurſeries for fale, where ſuch perſons 
as are in haſte to have a collection may be 
furniſhed ; the prices from five ſhillings to as- 


many guineas, according to the ſorts, ' ſizes, . 


and properties. 
As to the method of raiſing and manage- 
ment of all the ſorts, ſee the following dif- 


' ferent articles of their Propagation, and that 


of their General Culture. 


Their Propa ation by. Seed for Varieties, and 5 to 


raiſe Stocks to bud upon, &c. 


All the varieties of this genus were origi- 
nally obtained from ſeed ;-but the only certain. 
method to continue the reſpective approved 
varieties is by budding or inarching them on 
ſtocks of their own kind, raiſed from ſeed to 
a proper ſize. See their Propagation by Bud- 
ding, &c. | 


| Dy ſeeds, i: e. the kernels of the fruit: this 
met 


of railing theſe trees is rarely prac- 


tiſed in England, except for ſtocks, on which 


to bud the different kinds ; for although 
raiſing the trees entirely from ſeed, without 


budding, is the way to gain new-varieties, as 


obſerved. 
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obſerved of peaches and other ſruits, yet out 


of numbers ſo raiſed, it is probable not a tree 
of them may produce fruit 'that poſſeſs any 
good property, but what will be ſmall, crab- 
like, and intolerably four and harſh; but 
when any new valuable variety is by this 
means accidentally obtained, it is continued 
and multiplied by budding it upon ſtocks, 


raiſed from the kernels of any of the forts - 


of Citrus, for they all take upon one another, 
lee their Propagation by Budding; and by 
which practice all the above-deſcribed va- 
ricties are annually encreaſed in our gardens. 


As the method therefore of raiſing them en- 


tirely from ſeeds, except for ſtocks, is both 
tedious and uncertain ;z that is, it is tedious, 
becauſe they are often many years before they 
arrive to 1 e ſtate, and uncertain, as, 
that after all the trouble, they perhaps are 
neither beautiful in their foliage, flowers, nor 
fruit, compared with thoſe which are budded 
with the known and approved kinds; ſo that 
in this country it is ſcarce worth practiſing, 
unleſs a few merely for curioſity. 

The raiſing them, however, from the 
kernel, either to form trees for new varieties, 
or for ſtocks to bud upon, is, in this country, 
performed the moſt effeQually and expedi- 
tiouſly by the aid of a hot-bed, and by which 
means ſtocks may be obtained, of due ſige for 
budding, in two years; the following is the 
method of raiſing them. 

Early in ſpring procure ſome kernels, which 
may be had plentifully from rotten fruits, or 
others that are perfectly ripened, obſerving, 
that for ſtocks, the Citron, Lemon, - and 
Seville-Orange, as being the freeſt ſhooters, 
are to be preferred, though the Citron is the 
ſtrongeſt ſhooter of the three : ſow the kernels 
in March, in pots of rich light earth half an 


inch deep, and plunge them in a hot-bed, 


under ſtame and glaſſes, of dung or tan, but 
the latter is preferable, giving air, and fre- 
quent ſprinklings of water. In two or three 
weeks the plants will come up, being careful 
to give air and water, and in ſix weeks, or 
two months more, they will be advanced four 


or ſive inches, or more, in height; obſerving, - 


in the middle or latter end of June, to harden 
them to the full air, in which let them re— 
main till October, then move them into the 
green-houſe, to ſtand till ſpring, when, in 
March or April, proceed to plant them ſingly 
in ſmall pots (forty-eights), being careful to 


ſhake them out of the ſeed-pot. with their 


roots entire, and having half filled the other 


i 
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pots with light, rich, loamy compoſt, place 
one plant in each pot, filling it up over the 
roots with the ſame fort of earth, and let them 
be directly watered, repeating it occaſionally 
till freſh rooted 3 afterwards treat them as 
other woody exotics of the green-houſe, and 
in a year or two, the largeſt of thoſe deſigned 
for ſtocks will be fit to bud. 

© But, to have ſtocks as forward and fine as 
pollible for budding, I would adviſe, where 
convenient, that, as ſoon as they are potted 
out as above, to plunge them directly in a 
hot bed, under a frame and glaſſes, about 
three or four months, which will draw them 
up in height with handſome ſtems. 

A bark-bed would be the moſt eligible, 
made either in a glaſs-pit, or to be covered. 
with a deep frame and lights; ſo plunging 
the pots to their rims in the bed, giving oc. 
calional ſhade in the middle of hot ſunny 
days, and freſh air daily, by tilting one end 
of the lights, more or leſs, as you ſhall judge 
expedient : likewiſe refreſh them frequently 
with water, and by the middle or end of July 
the plants will be advanced fifteen or eighteen 
inches, or near two feet high, obſerving then 
to harden them by degrees to the full air for 
the remainder of the ſummer ; and, by being 
thus forwarded, thoſe deſigned for ſtocks will 
be in excellent order for budding the year 
following. See their Propagation by Budding. 

But theſe feedlings may ſtill be more for- 
warded, and a year or two's growth may be 
gained by forcing them, as above, the firſt 
ſeaſon. This is effected by pricking out the 
ſeedlings the firſt year they come up, when 
two or three inches high, in ſmall pots, as 
above, to be plunged either in a bark-bed, 
or even in a dung hot-bed, covered with old 
tan eight or ten inches deep for the reception 
of the pots, made in a bark-pit, or, at lealt, 
under ſome deep frame and glaſs, as beſore 
directed; the plants are then to be potted 
ſingly, according to the former directions, 
and plunged in the hot-bed, indulging them, 
as before adviſed, with occaſional ſhade, freſh 
air, and water; and by the middle or end of 
July, they will have advanced to twelve or 
fifteen-inches, -or, perhaps, to a foot and half, 
or near two feet in height ; they muſt then be 
gradually hardened to the ſull air, by railing 
the lights more and more every day, leaving 
them alſo up on nights, and at laſt take them 
quite off in a cloudy calm day; fo let the 
plants remain fully expoſed till October, then 
movethem into the green-houſe for the ner, 
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of them will be in due order to 
_— pH buds next Auguſt ; and the fol- 
lowing is the method. 


Propagation by Budding. | 


The operation of budding all the ſorts of 
Citrus is. performed in Auguſt upon ſtocks 
of their own kinds, for all the ſpecies and 
varieties of this genus take freely upon one 
another, and the budding or inoculation 1s 
performed in the common way. See INoc u- 

ON. 

" 28 already noticed, the Citron, Le- 
mon, and Seville-Orange, being the freeſt 
ſhooters, are generally preferred for ſtocks ; 
and thoſe of all the ſorts are raiſed from the 
kernel, as above directed in the Propagation 
by Seed, which, when from about fifteen to 
eighteen inches, or two feet bigh, and about 
as big as a middling gooſe-quill, or a little 
more or leſs, are of due ſize for budding. 

As to the buds for budding them, obſerve 
to procure cuttings only irom bearing free- 
ſhooting trees, of the ſorts you would en- 
ereaſe; young ſhoots, that are round and 
plump, muſt be choſen, and from theſe take 
the buds in the uſual manner, being careful 
to inſert them in a ſmooth part of the ſtock, 
at about ſix to ten or fifteen inches from the 
bottom, one bud in each ſtock, tying them pro- 
perly with a ligature of baſs, See Inocu- 
LATION» 

As ſoon as the budding is finiſhed, it is 
proper to place the plants in their pots in the 
green-houſe, or in a glaſs-caſe, &c. to defend 
the buds from wet and drying winds, turn- 
ing the budded part from the ſun ; or, where 
there is the convenience of a ſpare bark-pit, 
where the heat of the bark is almoſt exhauſted, 
may plunge the pots therein two or three. 
weeks, and it will more effectually promote 
the union of the buds ; obſerving, in either 
department, to admit air freely, by opening 


the front glaſſes, allowing alſo a flight ſhade 
of mats in the middle of ſcorching ſunny | 


days, and ſupply the pots with watc: every 
day or two during the hot weather; in three 
or four weeks the buds will be united with 
the ſtocks, when it is proper to looſen the 
bandage of each bud, that they may have 
room to {well ; obſerving, however, that the 
buds will all remain dormant till ſpring, 
Aſter this there is nothing more required 
this year but due waterings, only obſerving, 
that in caſe of great rains, it will be proper 


do retain the plants in the green-houſe for the 
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remainder of the ſummer, and until next 
ſpring. 

In March following, the heads of all the 
ſtocks muſt be cut off ſlanting cloſe behind 
the inſertion of the bud ; after this. operation 
the buds will ſoon begin to ſpring, and pro- 
duce each one ſhoot, which probably will ob- 
tain from about five or ſix, to eight or ten 
inches in length the ſame year ; but it is pro- 
per to obſerve, that if they could have the 
aid of a bark-bed, there will be a chance of 
having the buds ſhoot a foot and half, or 
more, by the end of ſummer ; therefore, 
where there is the convenience of a bark-pit, 
or glaſs-caſe, or any deep frame, that can be 
placed on a bark bed, &c. I ſhould adviſe by 
all means to make uſe of ſuch conveniencies 
for forwarding the firſt ſhook of the buds; 
ſo that as ſoon as the ſtocks are headed, as 
above directed, plunge the pots in the hot- 
bed, and let them enjoy the benefit of air and 
water, in proportion to the temperature of 
the bed and weather; likewiſe occaſional. 
ſhade when the ſun is very powerful : here 
they may be continued, with the above care, 
till the end of July, when ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
ſhooters will be advanced near two feet high ; 
and it is then proper to begin to inure them 
by degrees to the full air, to harden them 
againſt winter, that they may be able to live 
during that ſeaſon in the green-houſe, to 
which they mult be removed in October. 

As to their culture, in reſpect to training, 
you may train each with a ſtem to what mo- 
derate height you think proper, though, v he 
they have formed ſtems two or three feet 
high, I would” ſuffer them to branch out to- 
wards the top, to form a head, which ſhould 
be permitted to retain their natural growth, 
unleſs you ſhall ſee neceſſary to ſhorten any 


particular ſhoots, that they may throw out 


laterals, to form a fuller or more regular - 
head; likewiſe to retrench or ſhorten any 
very irregular or rambling branch. 


For their further management, ſee theis 
General Culture. | 


Propagation by Tnarching. 
This method of propagating Citrus-trees 


was more in practice formerly than ſince the 
art of budding them has been ſo improved, 


as to form much handſomer trees. See 
IN ARCHING. 


When it is however deſigned to propagate 
by. this method any of the ſorts of Citrus, 


oy muſt be raiſed from ſeed, as before 


directed, 


er 


directed, which, when of due ſize, are to 
be placed in their pots, upon a ſort of ſtage, 
or ſome erection convenient to the head of 


the trees you intend to inarch from, obſerving 


to fix upon ſome convenient young ſhoots, nearly 
the ſize of the ſtocks, for the purpoſe of in- 
arching; theſe are to be inarched in the 
ſtocks, as they grow on the trees, in April or 


May, one in cach ſtock, and by the end of 


Auguſt following they will be united to the 
ſtock, and may be ſeparated from the parent 
tree. | 

But this method of propagating theſe trees, 
is rather practiſed by way of curioſity, to 
raiſe a few trees to a bearing ſtate in haſte, 


| becauſe, by inarching a young bearing branch, 


furniſhed with fruit, into any of their own 
ſtocks, in April or May, it will frequently 
be united by the following Auguſt, and the 
branch ſo inarched may be ſeparated from its 
parent plant; and, being firmly attached to 


the ſtock, it then commences a new tree, 


bearing fruit, raiſed in the ſhort ſpace of four 
or five months: 

By the ſame rule you may inarch an Orange 
into the branch of a Citron or Lemon, or 
all three upon the ſame tree, for the ſake of 
variety. | 

But trees raiſed by this method never grow 
ſo large nor handſome as thoſe raiſed by bud- 
ding. 


Of managing the trained Trees brought from 


road. 


If any one is anxious to have a collection 
of large trained trees of any of the ſorts of 
Citrus as ſoon and as cheap as poſſible, the 
only way is, to have recourſe to thoſe im- 
ported from Italy or Portugal, &c. 2 quan- 
tities of trained trees of all the ſorts being 
imported hither from thoſe countries every 
ſpring for ſale; they come over in cheſts, 
without any earth to their roots, having their 


roots and heads a little trimmed ; they are in 


fize commonly from about one inch to two 
or three diameter in the ſtem ; the ſtem ſrom 
two to four or five feet high ; and by aid of 
a bark-bed they readily take root and grow 
freely, and form as good trees in two years, 


as we could raiſe here in fifteen or twenty 


from ſeed and budding. 
They ire fold in the Italian warehouſes in 
London, the principal one of which has been 


| ſor many years in the Hay-market, near the 


bottom, next Pall-mall, from about three 

ſhillings to a guinea a-piece, according to 

their ſize, and are generally advertiſed as 
ä 
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| ſoon as they arrive, which is early in ſpring, 
and the ſooner the better. 


In the choice of theſe trees obſerve, they 
are commonly budded at ſuch height in the 
ſtem, as to form heads from about two to four 
or five feet high ; and as they are frequently 
furniſhed with two buds, one on each fide ot 
the ſtem, theſe are what we ſhould chuſle, if 
poſſible, as they will conſequently form the 
moſt regular heads, 

A bark-bed muſt be prepared to ſtrike 
them, either in a glaſs- caſe, bark-pit, or ſome 
other ſimilar department, where a bed can 
be made, either in a ſunk or raiſed pit ; pre- 
paratory to their planting, place the trees half 
way or more in tubs of water a day or two, 
to plump their bark and roots, to prepare 
them for vegetation ; then proceed to plant- 
ing them, firſt cleaning their roots, and trim 
them from damaged parts, and all the ſmall 
dried fibres; likewiſe waſh and clean their 
ſtems, and trim the branches of the head to 
half a foot in length; this done, get the earth 
and pots ; let the earth be rich and moderately 
light, and the pots proportionate to the ſize of 
the roots of the plants; place one tree in each 
pot, giving water as ſoon as planted ; at the 
ſame time, it is of utility to wrap a thin hay- 
band ſlightly round each ſtem, to prevent their 
outward bark from being parched by the heat 
of the ſun ; then let all the pots be regularly 
plunged to their rims in the hot-bed, pre- 
pared, as above, for their reception. 

Here they are to remain three or four 
months ; muſt be frequently, but moderately 
watered, both at bottom, and over their tops; 
and as the ſeaſon advances, and the ſun's 
heat is vehement, it is neceſſary to ſhade the 
glaſſes a few hours in the middle of ſunny 
days ; obſerving alſo, that when the heads 
begin to ſhoot freely, do not omit giving air, 
which muſt be gradually encreaſed, in pro- 
portion to the heat of the ſeaſon, and ad- 
vanced growth of the ſhoots; by the begin- 
ning of June the heads will be conſiderably 
advanced in ſhooting, at which period ob- 
ſerve, if the ſhoots are but thinly placed, it is 
eligible to top them, to promote their emitting 
laterals to form a fuller head ; at this time 
alſo admit air freely, to harden the ſhoots 


. gradually, to prepare the trees for being 


moved to the full air in the middle or Jatter- 
end of July ; they ſhould then be placed in 
a ſi:uation, defended. from boiſterous winds, 
and the violence of the noon-day ſun, to re- 
main till the beginning of October; then to 


be placed in the green-houſe for the winter, 


and 
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and managed as. the other trees. See their 


General Culture. | 
General Culture of all the Sorts. 


As to the general culture of all theſe trees, 
whether raiſed in England, or procured from 
abroad, let it be obſerved, that, as all the 
three ſpecies and their varieties are ſo nearly 
alike in their nature, one common method of 
culture ſerves for the whole; they all proſper 
in any common rich earth or compoſt, and 
muſt all be retained always in pots or tubs, 
for the convenience of moving them to ſhel- 
ter of a green-houſe in winter ; or the trees 
may even be planted in the full ground, to 
be trained either as wall-trees or ſtandards, 
rovided there is a proper frame erected for 
the ſupport of glaſs lights, to ſhield them in 
winter, and with flues, to make occaſional 
fires in ſevere weather. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that all the ſorts 
ſucceed in the open air here, only from the 
latter 'end of May until the middle or end 
of October; the reſt of the year require 
ſheiter of a green houſe, &c, 

In the green-houſe, place the talleſt trees 
behind, and the loweſt in front; or, where 
they are all nearly of a height, thoſe behind 
thould be elevated upon ſtands, fo as their 
heads may form a ſort of gradual flope from 
the front to the backward row, and, if poſ- 
ſible, their heads ſhould ſtand clear of each 
other During their reſidence in the green- 
houſe, the principal care. is to give air and 
water, and ſecure them from froſt ; freſh air 
muſt be admitted freely every day in all mild 
calm weather, when not foggy or very wet, 
by opening the windows leſs or more, from 
about eight or nine in the morning, till three, 
ſour, or five, &c. in the evening, according 
to the temperature of the day, giving moſt 
air in mild ſunny weather : waterings will 
be neceſſary during their abode here, about 
once a week, or ten or twelve days, as you 
ſhall ſee proper; and according to the weather 
and advanced period of the winter or ſpring, 
or power of the ſun, and at all times, while 
in the houſe, be ſure to water moderately, for 
much moiſture at this time would occaſion 
their leaves and young fruit, if any, to grow 
yellow, and very probably to drop. U heir 
other further care in this department is, 
chiefly the waſhing their heads occaſionally 
from filth and ink „clearing off decayed 
leaves, and proteCting them from froſt, by 
lecuring the windows, &c. the ſame as di- 


* 


— 
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rected for the green-houſe plants in 
Sce GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS 
In the open air their cultufe is - towards 


general. 


the latter end of May, or beginning of June, 


according to the temperature of the ſeaſon, 
begin to move theſe trees in their pots or tubs 
into the full air, placing them to adorn any par- 
ticular part of the pleaſure ground, obſerving, 
when firſt brought forth, to waſh and 
clean their heads from duſt and other filth 
they may have contracted in the green-houſe. 
During the ſummer ſeaſon, ſupply them with 
water two or three times a week, or oftener, 
in very hot dry weather, at which time it is 
proper to lay ſome mowings of ſhort graſs on 
the ſurface of the pots or tubs, to preſerve 


the moiſture of the earth the better, obſerv- 


ing now and then to water all over their 
heads; with this care they are to be continued 
in the open air till October, then remove 
them into the green-houſe, and manage them 
as before. | 

At any time of the year, when the ſurface 
of the earth in the pots or. tubs binds, it is 
proper to ſtir it an inch or two deep; and if 
this is done in ſpring, and the looſe earth 
taken out, addifig the ſame quantity of new, 
it will be very ſerviceable. | 

Shiſting the plants into larger pots or tubs, 
and freſh earth, is neceſſary every ſecond or third 
ſpring at moſt, and April is the proper ſeaſon ; 
draw them out of their preſent pots witk the 
ball of earth entire; let all the outhde matted 
mouldy roots be pared off cloſe, and part of 
the old earth at top, ſides, and bottom, taken 
away: being then prepared with freſh com- 
poſt, let the pot or tub be cleaned out, or, if 
a new larger one is neceſſary, have that ready, 
and lay ſome crooked pieces of tiles over the 


| holes at bottom, and put in ſome earth; then 


place the tree in the pot or tub, and fill up 
the vacancy with more compoſt, preſſing it 
down on every ſide, finiſhing the work with 
a moderate watering, and retain the plants 
in the green-houſe till the end of May or 


| demos of June.. 


n thoſe years the plants do not require 
ſhifting, it is of much utility to looſen the 
earth in the top of the pots or tubs, as low as 
the ſurface of the roots, and down round the 
ſides ; taking out the looſened earth, fill up 
the pot with freſh compoſt, and give water 
directly, to ſettle the earth cloſe. = 

Any of the trees having thin, ſtraggling, 
or irregular heads, the way to render them 
more regular, is to prune all the branches 

g Bs _ moderately 


C1T 


moderately ſhort, nearly to an equal length, 
in March or April; at the ſame time ſhifting 
the plants, as above directed, and they will 
ſoon after break forth in the old w into 
many young ſhoots, which you may regulate 
as you ſhall ſee neceſſary ; or, if the ſhoots 
ariſe thinly, ſome of the ſtrongeſt may be 
topped in ; Ti and they will furniſh laterals 
the ſame year to fill the head. 4H 
But ſuch of theſe trees as have very weak 
irregular heads, producing ſmall il]-coloured 
leaves, &c. it 18 adviſeable to prune the head 
pretty cloſe, and ſhift the tree into entire freſh 
earth; that is, ſhake all the old earth quite 
from the roots, then prune off all decayed 
roots and ſmall fibres, and tip the ends of the 
roots in general, and ſoak and waſh the whole 
in water, and then plant it in entire new 
compoſt, and directly give water; after this 
it would be of conſiderable advantage, where 


convenient, to plunge them in a bark hot- 


bed, made either in a glaſs-caſe, bark-pit, 
or even in the green wel: in which let them 
remain until July, when they will have made 
ſtrong ſhoots, and form a new full and regular 
head, adorned with fine, large, luxuriant 
leaves. 

When any of the ſorts of theſe trees have 
obtained a large ſize, they ſhould be ſhifted 


into tubs, hooped with iron hoops, and with 


two ſtrong hooked iron handles near the top 
of each tub, to receive poles to lift the trees 
in and out of the green-houſe. See Tuns, &c. 
| "The flowering and fruit-ſetting ſeaſon of all 

the ſorts of Citrus is commonly in June and 
July ; they are often very profuſe in flowers, 
particularly the Orange-tree, which, in health. 
ful large trees, are generally greatly loaded 


with bloſſom: when they ſtand very thick, | 


it is eligible to thin them a little, taking off 
the ſmalleſt; and, obſerving, as the trees 
continue blowing and ſetting their fruit for 
two months, that, when a full crop of fruit 
is ſet, it is of benefit to the trees and fruit, to 
gather off the ſuperabundant bloſſom as they 
are produced, though many permit them to 
remain for the fake of their ornamental ap- 
pearance..  _ 

The flowers which are thinned off, if they 
are not wanted for family uſe, for Orange- 
flower-water, &c. may, if any quantity of 
them, be ſold to good advantage, 1. e. three or 
four ſhillings per pound weight; the chymiſts 
and perfumers often buy them; but in Covent- 
garden market in London there is always 
ready fale for them, either in the open market, 
or. in the phylic-herb ſhops, T3 


: 


| 


* 
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Compoſt, the moſt proper for all the ſorts 
of Citrus, is that of a light loamy nature, 
though they will all proſper in any rich gar- 
den earth. See ComPosTs. 


and Standard- Trees. 
In regard to planting theſe trees in the full 


ground, as already hinted, obſerve, that when 
this is intended, there muſt be frame erections 
for the ſupport of glaſs and other covers, to 
defend the plants in inclement weather; and 
in which ſituation the trees, as having full 
ſcope for their roots, generally ſhoot ſtrony, 
and produce Jarge fruit, and may either te 
trained as wall or ſtandard- trees. 

A ſouth wall, in a dry ſituation, is a pro- 
per place for training them as wall-trees, 
againſt which may be erected wooden frame- 
work ſtoping, either fixed or moveable, for 
the ſupport of glaſs frames for winter ; like- 
wiſe, for the greater proteCtion of the trees in 
ſevere froſts, there may be a fire-place, with 
a flue or two, carried along a low wall in the 
front and ends; ſo plant the trees in the full 
border againſt the back wall, and train their 
branches thereto five or ſix inches diſtance, 
obſerving to defend them with the glaſſes from 
October till the middle or end of May, giv- 
ing air and occaſional water as for thoſe in 


in bad weather, and cnly in very ſevere froſt 
employ the flues, if any, with very moderate 
fires, &c. juſt to keep out the froſt; and in 
the beginning of June remove the glafles 
quite away, obſerving to lightly dig up the 


ply them with neceſſary manure annually. 
To have the trees as ſtandards, a more ca- 
pacious and lofty glaſs-caſe ſhould be erected 
againſt the wall, in the manner of a hot- 
houſe, but higher; fo making a border the 
whole width and length, planting therein one 
or two rows of trees lengthways, ſuffering 
the trees to run up as ſtandards, giving only 
ſome neceſſary pruning, juſt to preſerve re- 
gularity ; and as to their protection, &c. ma- 
nage them as above directed. | | 
n ſome places there are loſty moveab'e 
glaſs- caſes, ſo that two or three rows of trees 
are planted in a conſpicuous part of the plea- 


1 ſure-ground, and in winter the frame 1s put 


over them, in ſummer taken wholly away; 
ſo they appear like a little Orange grove grow- 
ing in the open ground; and if the trees. 


ate well protected by the glaſſes, and other 
| „ | an 0 py 0 pri 


Of planting them in the full Ground as Wall 


the green-houſe, and cover the glaſſes on nights 


borders two or three times a year, and ſup- 
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ſonal covers, &c. in winter, they will 
— to a much greater height than thoſe in 


Ci Assis. a Claſs, and in botany is the 
firſt and higheſt diviſion in the arrangement 
of plants ſyſtematically, and by. which the 
whole vegetable kingdom is divided into 


twenty-four Claſſes, diſtinguiſhed by ſome 


eſſential and invariable mark in the fructifi- 
cation, poſſeſſed by all the plants of each re- 
ſpective Claſs ; and by the ſame rule, each 
"laſs is ſubdivided into ſecondary diviſions 
or orders, the orders into genera, and each 
genera or genus into ſpecies, and the ſpecies 
into varieties. See OR o, GENUus, SPECIES, 
and VARIETAS. $4 | 
A Claſs, therefore, in botany, is defined 
to be an aſſemblage or collection of genera, 
that have ſome ſtriking mark in common, de- 
rived from the fruCtification, i. e. generative 
parts of the flower; as, for inſtance, one 
ſtamina, or male organ. Every genus and 
ſpecies, therefore, having flowers with one 
ſtamina, belong to the firſt Claſs, ( Monandria, 
i, e. of one and @ man); of two ſtamina, be- 
longs to the ſecond Claſs, ( Diandria, i. e. of 
two and a man); and of three ſtamina or male 
organs, to the third Claſs, (Triandria, i. e. of 
three and @ man); and fo of all the others, 
as explained under each head in the 
ſucceeding arrangement of the twenty-four 
Claſſes. Each of theſe Claſſes, as above 
noticed, are ſubdivided into ſections or or- 
ders, and that, as the eſtabliſhment of the 
Claſſes, is founded on the number of ſtamina, 
or male organs : the orders, or ſecondary di- 
viſions, are founded principally upon the 
number and fituation of 
or female organ, .or ſome other ſtriking part 
of the fructiſication; as, for example, we 
obſerved above, that all plants having only 
one ſtamina, belong to the firſt Claſs, Monan- 
dria; of which Claſs there are but two or- 
ders, the firſt of which having one ſtyle, 


' { Momagynia, i e. of one and @ woman) is Mon- 


andria Monogynia, one ſtamina and one ſtyle ; 
the ſecond haye two ſtyles, ( Digynia, of two 
and a woman) is Monanaria Digynia, one ſta- 
mina and two ſtyles : the ſame is alſo obſerv- 
able in the ſecond, third, and every ſucceed- 
ing Claſs, as is ſufficiently illuſtrated in the 
following arrangement of the twenty four 
Claſſes, and their reſpective ſecondary divi- 
ſions or orders, according to the Linnzan 


ſexual ſyſtem, as founded on the ſructiſication 


or ſexes of plants. See SEXUs. 


the piſtil, i. e. ſtyle, 


CL A 
Firſt Claſs. 

1. MONANDRIA, of one and a man, one 
male organ, comprehending plants with her- 
maphrodite flowers, having but one ſtamina, 
or male organ, and of which there are but 
two orders, theſe derived from the number of 
ſtyles in each order. | 

The orders are, 

'MoxnAnDRIA MonoGyNnia—one ſtamina 
and one ſtyle. | 

*MonanDRIA DiGYNIA—oneſtamina and 


two ſtyles. | 

| Second Claſs. 

2.DIANDRIA, of twice, or !ww2, and a man, 
two male organs, plants with hermaphrodite 
flowers, having two ſtamina, or male organs, 
and conſiſts of three orders, derived from the 
number of ſtyles, or female organs, in each 
order. N 

The orders are, 

DiANx DRA Monocynia—two ſtamina 
and one ſtyle. | 

*DiAnDRIA DicyNnIa—two ſtamina and 
two ſtyles. | | 

*DIianDRIA TRIGYNIA—diandrous plants 
with three ſtyles. 

Third Claſs. 

3- TRIANDRIA, of three and à man, 
three male organs, plants having hermaphrodite 
flowers, with three ſtamina, or male organs, 
and conſiſts of but three orders. 

The orders are. ; | 
TRIANDRTIA MonoGy NnIAa—three ſtami- 
na and one ſtyle. 

*TRIANDRIA DiIGYNIa—three ſtamina 
and two ſtyles. 

TRIANDRIA TRIGYNIA—three ſtamina 
and three ſtyles. | | 


©» Fourth Claſi. | 

4. TETRANDRIA, of four, Cc. com- 
prehends plants having hermaphrodite flowers, 
with four ſtamina of equal length, and com- 
priſes three orders, 8 7 | 
The orders are, 

*TETRANDRIA MONO NIA - four ſtami 
na and one ſtyle. | 

*TETRANDKIA Dicynia—four ſtamina 
and two ſtyles. - 6 | L 

* FETRANDRIA TETRAGYNIA—four ſta- 
mina and four ſtyles. 2 

8 Fiſib Claſs. 

5. PENTAND RIA, of five and a man, 
five male organs, compriſes plants having her- 
maphrodite flowers, with five ſtamina, and 
| conſiſts of ſix orders, TE, 
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The orders are, 

1PENTANDRIA Mcncorna—five lami- 
na and one ſtyle. 

*PENTANDRIA DiovxIA- five ſtamina 
and two ſtyles. 

3PENTANDRIA TRIGYNIA—five ſtamina 
and three ſtyles. 

+PENTANDRIA Trab 00 ſta- 
mina and four ſtyles. 

*PENTANDRIA PENTAGYNIA —five ſta- 
mina and five ſtyl es. 

PENTANDRIA Pol Y ANDRIA—five ſta- 
mina and many ſtyles. 


Sixth Claſs. 
6. HEXANDRIA, of fix and a man, fix 


male organs, plants with hermaphrodite flowers, 


having fix ſtamina, and comprehends five 
orders. 

The orders are, 

* HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA—ſix Remina 
and one ſtyle. 

*HexANDRIA DlOY NIA ſix ſtamina and 
two ſtyles. _ 

HEXANDRIA TRIiGYNIA ——ſix ſtamina 
and three ſtyles. 


4HEXANDRIA TETRAGYNIA—ſix ſtamina - 


and four ſtyles. 
HEX ANDRIA PoOLYGYNiA—lix ſtamina 
and many ſtyles. 
Seventh Claſs. 
7, HEPTANDRIA, of ſeven, Se. con- 
ſiſting of plants with hermaphrodite flowers, 


having ſeven ſtamina, and turniſhes four or- 
rs 


'The orders are, 
' THEPTANDRIA Warn wen ſta- 


mina and one ſtyle. 


*HEPT AN DRIA DicyNia—ſeven ſtamina 
and two ityles. 


*HEPT Av DRIA TzTRAGYNla—ſeven ſta- 


mina and ſour ſtyles, 


+HEPTANDRIA HEPTAGYNIA—ſeven ſta- 
mina and ſeven ſtyles, 


Eighth Claſs. 


8. OCTANDRIA, of eight and a man, eight 


male organs, plants with hermaphrodite flow- 
ers, having eight ſtamina, or male organs, 


and comprehends four orders, 


The orders are, 
OcTANDRIA MonoGyNIa—cight ſta- 


mina and one ſtyle. 
*OCTANDRIA DiGYNIa—eight ſtamina | 


and two ſtyles. 
*®OCTANDRIA TRIGYNIA—Cight Ramina 


* three ſtyles, 


— 


— 
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*OcTanprIA TETXACYNIA—eight ſta. 
mina and four ſtyles, 


Ninth Claſs. 


9. ENNEANDRIA, of nine, Cc. com- 
1 * plants with hermaphrodite flowers, 
aving nine ſtamina, and conſiſts of three 
orders. 
The orders are, 
EN NEKANDRIA MonoGYNIA—nine ſta- 
mina and one ſtyle. | 
*ENNEANDRIA TRiGYNIA—nine ſtamina 
and three ſtyles. 
*ENNEANDRIA HexAGyNla—nine ſta- 
mina and fix ſtyles. 


Tenth Claſs. 

10. DECANDRIA, of ten and @ man, FER 
male organs, plants with hermaphrodite flow- 
ers, having ten ſtamina, or male organs, and 
it conſiſts of five orders. 

The orders are, 

'DECANDRIA MoNnoGY Nia—ten ſtamina 
and one ſtyle. 

DRCANDRIA DicyNia—ten ſtamina and 
two ſtyles. 

3DecanDRIA TrRIGYNIa—ten ſtamina and 
three ſtyles. 

DECANDRIA PENTAGYNIA—ten ſtami- 
na and fave ſtyles. . 

5DECANDRIA Decacynia—ten amina 
and ten ſtyles. 


Eleventh Claſs. 
11. DODECANDRIA, of twelve and 4 


man, twelve male organs, compriſes plants with 
hermaphrodite flowers, having twelve or 
more ſtamina, or male organs, and conſiſts 


of fix orders. 


The orders are, | 
1DoDECANDRIA Monooyxra—twelve or 
more ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
*DoDECANDRIA DiGyNIa——twelve or 
more ſtamina and two ſtyles, | 
3DoDECANDRIA TRricynia—twelve or 
more ftamina and three ſtyles. 
+DoDECANDRIA PEenTAGYNIA—twelve- 
or more ſtamina and five ſtyles. 
SDODECANDRIA OcTacynia—twelve or 
more ſtamina and eight ſtyles. | 
*$DoDECANDRIA DoDECAGYNIA —twelve: 
or more. ftamina and twelve ſtyles. 


Twelfth Claſs. 
12. ICOSANDRIA, of twenty and a man, 


or huſband, twenty male organs, conſiſts of 


1 


plants with hermaphrodite flowers, having: 
about twenty or. more ſtamina, or male or- 
gans, 


CLA 

ns, that are inſerted either into the inner 
ide of the calix, or to the corolla z by this 
laſt circumſtance is the Claſs in queſtion dif- 
tinguiſhed from that immediately following, 
Polyandria, Which have alſo frequently about 
twenty ſtamina, but they are inſerted into the 
receptacle. This Claſs, Icoſandria, is alſo 


hollow, or concave calix, and to the inner 

ſide of which the petals are faſtened by their 

claws ; and there are five orders, 

The orders are, | 

: IcoS$ANDRIA MonoGyNIa—twenty or 

more ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

*[coSANDRIA DiGyYNiIa—twenty or more 

ſtamina and two ſtyles. 

3[coSANDRIA TRIGYNIA—twenty or more 

ſtamina and three ſtyles. 

cos Ad DpRIA PENTAGYNIA—twenty or 

more ſtamina and five ſtyles, 

5[coSANDRIA PoLYGyNIa——twenty or 

more ſtamina and many ſtyles. | 
Thirteenth Claſs. | 

13. POLYANDRIA, of many and à man, 

or huſband, many male organs, plants with her- 

maphrodite flowers, having many ſtamina, 

or male organs, which in this Claſs are in- 

ſerted into the receptacle, and which diſtin- 


luſandria, where the ſtamina are alſo nume - 
rous, but are attached to the inner part of the 
calix, &c. therefore all plants having more 
than twelve ſtamina inſerted in the receptaculum 
are of this Claſs, Polyandria, and conſiſts of 
ſeven orders. 8 

The orders are, if 
'PoLYANDRIA Moxocynia—many fta- 
mina and one ſtyle. 
*POLYANDRIA DiGcyNiIa—many ſtamina 
and two ſtyles. | 
3POLYANDRIA TRIGYNIA — many ſtamina 
and three ſtyles. . 
 *POLYANDRIA TETRAGYNIA—many ſta- 
mina and four ſtyles. To 

*POLY ANDRIA PENTAGYNIA—many ſta- 
mina and five ſtyles. þ 
POLYANDRIA HExAGYNIA—many ſta- 
mina and fix ſtyles. | 
'PoLY ANDRIA POLYGYNIA—many ſtami- 
na and numerous ſtyles. 

e Fourteenth Claſs. | 

14. DIDYNAMIA, of twice, and porver, 
iwo powers, comprehends plants with her- 
maphrodite flowers, having two lang and two 

ſhort * ſtamina: in this circumſtance of the 


amiga, long and ſhort, conſiſts the main 


diſtinguiſhable by having a monophyllous, - 


guiſhes it from that immediately preceding, | 
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difference between the Claſs in queſtion, and 
that of the fourth, which have alſo four ſta- 
mina, but which are of equal length ; there- 
fore all plants having four ſtamina that are of 
unequal length, two of them long, and two 
ſhort, are didynamous, i. e. of the Claſs 
Didyramia, of which there are but two fa» 
milies or orders, and are founded upon the 
abſence and preſence of the pericarpium, or 
ſeed - veſſel 

The orders are, . = 

'DiDyNAaMmMIa GYMNOSPERMIA — two 
long and two ſhort ſtamina, and naked ſeeds 
(gymnoſpermia) lodged in the calix. 8 

*DiDYNAMIAANGIOSPERMIA—two lon 
and two ſhort ſtamina, and covered ſeeds 
(angioſper mia) lodged in a proper pericarpium, 
or ſeed - veſſel. 

Fifteenth Claſs. 

15. TETRADYNAMIA, of four, and 
power, four powers, plants with hermaphro- 
dite flowers, having four long and two ſhort 
ſtamina, and conſiſts of two orders, founded 
on the pericarpium; ſuch as have a ſhort 
round pod, (iliculoſa) as honeſty and Candy 
tuft, and ſuch as have a long pod (/aliquoſa), 
as ſtock-gilliflower, &c. ND 

The orders are, 

"TETRADYNAMIA SILICUEOSA four 
long and two ſhort ſtamina, and ſhort round 
pads, _ 
*TETRADANAMIA SILIQUoOSA—four long 
and two ſhort ſtamina, and long ſeed-pods. 

Sixteenth Claſs. 

16. MONADELPHIA, of alone and 4 
brotherhood, one brother bood, hermaphrodite 
flowers, having all the ſtamina united below 
into one body, forming a column, through. 
which paſſes the ſtyle; and the orders are 
five, founded on the number of united ſta- 
mina. | : 

The orders are, | | | 

MonADELPHIAPENTANDRIA--five mon- 
adelphous ſtamina, 

*MoNADELPHIA 
adelphous ſtamina. | | 

*MoNADELPHTA ENDECANDRIA—elever 
monadelphous ſtamina. - 

*MoNADELP HIADoDECANDRIA—twelve: 
or more monadelphous ſtamina. 

5MONADELPHIA POLY ANDRIA—nume- 
rous monadelphous ſtamina. 

| Seventeenth Claſs. | 

e a of twice: and a bro-- 
ther hood, two brother hoods in the ſame flower,, 
_ hermaphrodite flowers, having two 


— 


DrcAxpRIA- ten mon 


ſets or 


1. | columns: 
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columns of united ſtamina, i. e. united be- 
low into two different bodies; the flowers are 
all papilionaceous, and have apparently ten 


ſtamina, but which are only two, one of 


which ſplits longitudinally from the middle 
upward, and terminates in about nine parts, 
appearing like ſo many diſtinct filaments; 


and the other ſtamina is ſimple or undivided, 
and lies cloſely along the fiſſure of the divided 
filament, which have generally as many an- 
theræ as diviſions, and the ſimple ſtamina 
have but one antheræ; and from the number 
of antheræ in both filaments is founded the 
orders, which are four. | 

I he orders are, 

"DiADELPHIA PENTANDRIA—diadelph- 
ous ſtamina, having five antherz. 

*DIADELPHIA HEXANDRIA— diadelph- 
ous ſtamina with ſix antherz. es FI 
 . 3D1aDELPHIAOCT ANnDRIA—diadelphous 
ſtamina with eight antherz. | 
- 4DIADELPHIA DECANDRIA —diadelphous 
ſtamina with ten antheræ. 

Eigbteenth Claſs. 

18. POLY ADELPHIA, of many bratber- 
hoods, many bratherhoods, or unians of ſtamma, 
in the ſame flower, hermaphrodite flowers that 
have each many ſets of united ſtamina, i. e. 
united by their filaments into ſeveral diſtinct 
bodies, and conſiſts of three orders, derived 


from the number of ſtamina or antheræ, ap- 


pearing in each flower. 

The orders are, 

Pol yYADELYHIAPENTANDRIA—five po- 
lyadelphous ſtamina in each. ſet. | 

*POLY ADELPHIA ICOSANDRIA — twenty 
polyadelphous ſtamina. - | 
 IPULYADELPHIA POLY ANDRIA— many 
polyadelphous ſtamina, 8 

Ninewenth Claſt. 

19. SVNGENESILA, of together and ge- 
neration, plants wich compound flowers, hav- 
ing all the antheræ, or generative male or- 


gans, united into one cylindric. body, aud 


through which the ſtyle, or generative female 
organ, riſes, uniting in the ſame manner. 

I bis Claſs contains the numerous tribe of 
compound flowers, ſee ComposiTus Flas; 
and the. orders, or 8 diviſions, ariſe 
from the different modes of intercommuni- 
cation, or polygamia of the florets that com- 
Pole each flower ; ſuch as, the florets all her · 
maphrodites—hermaphrodites and females 
hermaphrodites of no. ſex or neuter— males 
and females—the florets in diſtinct cups with- 


in the main one — ſimple florets ; ſo that this: | 


Claſs is divided into ſix orders, 


| rous ſtamina in each flower, 


- BL 
The orders are, | 

'SYNGENESIA - POLYGAMIA ZEQUAL1g—. 
equal polygamia, or the. florets. all herm- 
aphrodites. 

*SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA SUPEREFLUA 
—ſuperfiuous polygamia, or the florets of the 
diſk all hermaphrodites, and the circumference 
or radius all females, which latter are ſaid to 
be ſuperfluous or uſeleſs, - becauſe the impreg- 
nation of them is unneceſſary, the frucliſica- 
tion being completed in the hermaphrodites in 
the centre. 

*SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA FRUSTANEA 
— fruſtrated polygamia, i. e. the florets in the 
radius are nenter, or of no ſex, being deroid 
both of ſtamina and ſtyle, ſo are inneſfectual 

to the fructification, as in: the caſe of ſun- 
flower, &c. in which the fructiſication is 
. only, in the hermaphrodites, in the 
IX. 

*QYNGENESLA POLYGAMIA NECESSARIA 
—neceflary polygamia, or being male and 
female florets, and no hermaphrodites, the 
preſence of the male and females is neceſſary 
for perfecting the fructi fication. | 

5SY NGENESIA POLYGAMIA SEGREGATA 
—ſeparated palygamia, the florets of each 
flower ſeparated from each other by means of 
partial cups, containing one or more florets, 
and ſtand. within the general ca'ix, as in 
globe-thiſtle and elephant's ſoot. 

*BYNGENESIA PoLYGAMIA MoNOGAMA 
— monogamous or ſimple florets, the flower 
having only one floret in each general calix, 
as in balſamine, impatiens. 
| . Twentieth Claſs. KP 4 

20. GYNANDRIA, of a women and a 
man, plants having the ſtamina or male or- 
gans placed either upon the ſtyle or femalc 
organ, or the common receptacle elongated 
in the form of a ſtyle, ſupporting both the 
piſtillum and ſtamina ; and is divided into 
ſeven orders, founded each on the number 0 
ſtamina in each flower. - | 

The orders are, | 

GYNANDRIA DIANDRIA—two gynand- 
rous ſtamina. in each flower. 

*GYNANDRIA TRIANDRIA — three gy- 
nandrous ſtamina in each flower. 

IGYNANDRIA TeTRANDRIA—four 
nandrous ſtamina in each flower. 

*GYNANDRI14a PENTANDRIA — five gy- 
nandrous ſtamina in each flower. 

*GyYSANDRIA HexAnDRIA—fix gynand- 

vous ſtamina in each flower. | 
*GYNANDRIA DECANDRIA—ten gynand- 


07. 
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1GYNANDRIA 
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1CYNANDRIA e ee gy- 
ſtamina in each flower. 

nm . 

21. MONOECIA, of alone and à houſe, 
lants with male and female flowers apart, or 
alone, in ſeparate cups; that is, within dif- 
ferent cups on the ſame plant, as in the cucum- 
ber, &c. and is divided into eleven orders, 
ariſing from the number, union, and ſitua- 
tion of the ſtamina of the male flowers, 

All monoecious plants are alſo termed an- 
drogynous, from the fame circumſtances of 
male and female flowers on different parts of 
the ame plant. See ANDROGYNIA, 

The orders are, 

1Monogcia Mod ANDRIA— monoecious 
lants with one ſtamina. | 

2MonoEcia DIANDRIA——monoecious 
plants with two ſtamina. : 
3MoNOECIA 'TRIANDRIA — monoecious 
plants with three ſtamina. SOS 
*MonoEtClA TETRANDRIA—monoecious 
lants with four ſtamina. | 
SMonogcla PENTANDRIA—monoecious 
plants with five ſtamina. 
$MonoEClA HEXANDRIA — monoecious 
plants with fix ſtamina. 
'Monotcia HEPTANDRIA — monoecious 
plants with ſeven ſtamina. 
*Monoecla POLY ANDRIA— monoecious 
plants with numerous ſtamina. | 
Mo NoECIA MoNADELPHIA—monoecious 
plants with monadelphous or united ſtamina, 
1, e. all the ſtamina united below into one 
cylindric body, | N | 
 ?*MoNxoEctlA SYNGENESIA—monoecious 
plants with ſyngeneſious antherz ; that is, 
with all the antherz, or tops of the ſtamina, 
united into a cylinder, as in the cucumber, 
gourd, bryony, &c. See Claſs SYNGtNESIA; 
#Monotgcla GYNANDRIA— monoecious 
plants with gynandrous ſtamina, i. e. the fi- 
laments fituated upon a fort of imperfect ſtyle. 
See the Claſs GYNANDPRIA. 
Twenty-ſecond Claſs. 

22. DIOECIA, of twice and an habitation, 
two halitations, male and female flowers on 
two ſeparate plants ; that is, all the plants of 
this Claſs are either male or female, not her- 
maphrodite, as in the greater number of 
Claſſes; nor with male and female on the 
ſame plant, as in the immediately preceding 
Claſs, Monoecia, but male and female flowers 
on diſtinct plants, as in the genus ciffortia, 
coriaria, car ica, moonſeed, ſpinach, hop, and 
many others; and the female plants only pro- 
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duce ſeeds, which, however, require che 
vicinity of a male plant, or the aſperſion of 
the male duſt to impregnate the female flowers, 
or at leaſt to render the ſeeds fertile; and 
from the ſeeds of the ſemales, both male and 
female plants are produced. 

This Claſs is divided into fourteen orders, 
and are founded upon the number, union, 
and ſituation of the ſtamina of the male plants. 

The orders are, 

DiokcIA MonanpRIA—dicecious male 
plants with one ſtamina. 

*Diogecia Di AN DRIA 
plants with two ſtamina. 

3Droegcra TrianDRIA—dioecious male 
plants with three ſtamina. | 

- *Droecta TETRANDRIA—dioecious male 


dioecious male 


plants with four ſtamina. 


*Diovecia PENTANDRIA—Gdioecious male 
plants with five ſtamina, 

„ DioE CIA HExANDRIA—dioecious male 
plants with ſix ſtamina. 

Diokcia OcrAN DRITA- dioecious male 
plants with eight ſtamina. 

*Diotcia EN NE AN DRIA - dioecious male 
plants with nine ſtamina. 

Dior ciA DECAanDRIA—dioecious male 


plants with ten ſtamina. 


„ DlOECIA DoDECANDRIA——dioecious 
plants with twelve ſtamina. 8 

DIoECIA PoLYANDRIA dioecious 
male plants with numerous ſtamina. 

'?Diotcta MoNADELPHIA dioecious 
male plants with monadelphous or united ſta- 
mina, being united by their filaments into a 
pillar or column, as in ſhrubby horſe- tail. 

5 DiOoECIA SYNGENESIA—dioecious male 
plants with ſyngeneſious antherz, i. e. with 
the antheræ or tops of the filaments united. 

„ DiokCIA GYNANDRIA—dioecious male 
plants with gynandrous ſtamina, or that are 


ftuated on a kind bf ſtyle, See the Claſs 


 GYNANDRIA. 


| Twenty third Claſs. 

23. POLYGAMIA, of many and marriage, 
plants of a variety of ſexes, that is, herm- 
aphrodite flowers, and likewiſe male or female 
flowers, or both on the ſame plant, or on 
diſtinct plants of the ſame genus; and from 
the different circumſtances of polygamia this 
Claſs 1s divided into three orders, 

The orders are, | ? 

*PoLYGamia Moxogcila—the polygamia 
all on the ſame plant. 1 

*POLYGAMIA DioEcCIA— the polygamia. 
on two diſtinct plants. 8 

8 Poly- 
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PoLYGAMIA TRIOECIA-the polygamia 
on three diſtinct plants. 


Twenty-fourth Claſs, 
24. CRYPTOGAMIA, of to hide or con- 


ceal and a marriage, a clandeſtine marriage. 
plants that have their fruCtifications either 
entirely concealed, or, from their minuteneſs 
or ſituation, are imperfectly viſible: ſuch are 
the ferns, moſſes, flags, ſca- weed or wrack, 
and muthrooms, and of which the claſſic 
character is very imperfect, and the genera 
of courſe without any eſſential mark or diſ- 
tinction, ſo great is the obſcurity that till 
prevails in this conſiderable part of the vege- 
table kingdom. 

This Claſs of imperfect plants is divided 
into four orders or families, very different in 
their general habit. 

The orders are, . 

*CrRyPToGAMIA FiLIcEs—the Filices or 
Ferns. 

This is a large tribe of plants, defined to 
be plants which bear their flower and fruit on 
the back of their leaves; but the flower and 
other parts of fructi fication are ſo minute, or 
imperfectly viſible, that they do not admit 


of any regular claſſic diſtinCtion. See Fi- 


LICES. 

*CRYPTOGAMIA MuscI—Muſcior Moſſes. 

This is alſo a large tribe of plants with im- 
perfectly diſtinguiſhable fructifications: their 
chief charaCteriſtic diſtinction is — antheræ 
without filaments - male flowers, conſtituted 
by the preſence of the antheræ the antheræ 
have, or are deſtitute of a cal/yptra—ſeeds in- 
tirely naked, being devoid of the cotyledon 
or cover, ſo exhibit the naked embrio. See 
Muser. 

*CRYPTOGAMIA ALG#—Alge, Flags or 
Sea- weed. | 

A numerous tribe of imperfeQt plants, 
whoſe root, ſtem, and leaf are-all one, and 
their fruCtification imperfectly known. 


*CRYPTOGAMIA FunGI—Pungi, or Muſh- 


rooms. 


A very. extenſive tribe of plants, whoſe 


fructification is ſtill entirely unknown. See 
Fu xi. bo | 

By the foregoing arrangement of the twen- 
ty-four Claſſes of the vegetable kingdom, 
and their reſpective orders, the ſtudent in 
gardening and botany will eafily explain to 
himſelf the proper Claſs and Fi 2 of all the 
different genera; eſpeciaily, as to each ge- 
nus we have all along ſubjoined the name of 


the Claſs and order to which it belongs; ob- 


— 
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ſerving, that all the different ſpecies and ya. 
rieties of each genera or genus, are alſo all 
of the ſame Claſs and order. 

CLEMATIS, Climber, or Virgin's-Bower, 
and Traveller's-Joy, &c. 

T his genus furniſhes ſeveral ſhrubby climb. 
ers of the flowery tribe, and two e 
upright, flowery petennials, all of hardy 
growth; adorned ſome with winged, others 
with divided, and ſome with ſimple leaves; 
and all of them with quadripetalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Polyandria Polygynia. 

Characters. ] CALIX none. COROLLA, 
four oblong looſe petals. STAMINA, nume- 
rous awl-ſhaped filaments, with the antherx 
growing to their ſides. PISTILILVU Mu, nume- 
rous, roundiſh, compreſſed germina, ſubu- 
lated ſtyles, and ſimple ſtigmas. PRRICAR- 
PIUM none. SEMINA, numerous roundiſh 
ſeeds, collected into a head, with the ſtyles 
adhering thereto. 

The 33 are as follow. 

be firſt ſeven ſpecies ate ſhrubby climbers, 
having ſlender ſtalks and branches, climbing 
or mounting themſelves on ſupport by cirrhus 
or claſpers, many feet high. 

(CLEMATIS Viticella. | 

Viticella, or Virgin's- Bower Clematis.] Cle- 


matis with ſhrubby climbing ſtalks, branching 


at every joint, and mounting upon ſupport 
fiſteen or twenty feet high ; compound and 
decompound leaves. of many oval entire 
lobes, and numerous flender ſoot- ſtalks by 
threes, each ſupporting one flower, of diffe- 
rent colours in different varieties. 

Varieties are] Virgin's-Bower with ſingle 
blue flowers—ſingle red flowers —fingle pur- 
ple flowers—double purple flowers; all of 
them appearing in July and Auguſt. 

This ſpecies and varieties obtain the name 
Virgin's-Bower, from their peculiar excellence 
in forming arbours or bowers, &c. they be- 
ing admirable climbers, and often ſhoot ten 
or fifteen feet in one year, ſpreading their 
branches numerouſly every way, and very 
cloſely- covered from bottom to top with 
leaves and flowers; but the double-flowered 
variety is the moſt beautiful, its petals being 
ſo numerous as to obliterate the fructification, 
and continues the longeſt in bloom. They 
are all well calculated for training over covered 
arbours, or rural ſeats, or againſt naked walls 


or other fences. 


*CLEMAT1s Vitalba. 

Vitis-alba, Great White Climber, Traveller s- 
Joy, and Old Man's Bard.) Clematis with 
ſhrubby, tough, climbing ſtalks, very 1 
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nearly heart-ſhaped, ſometimes trifid lobes; 


aceous petals, appearing in July and Auguſt, 


Clematis with ſhrubby climbing ſtalks and 


with ſhrubby climbing ſtalks, branchy, and 


ſome entire, others divided into three lobes ; 
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and cirthous, mounting upon ſupport twenty | 


et high, garniſhed with winged climbing 
pod of 1 or ſeven heart-ſhaped lobes, and 
numerous bunches of white flowers, ſuc- 
ceeded by compact cluſters of ſeeds, termi- 
nated by long white hairy plumes, hanging 
down like beards ; hence ſometimes called 
Old Man's Beard. | | 
| Itgrows wild in England in hedges, mount- 
ing by its numerous claſpers over the buſhes 
2nd trees in its neighbourhood, ſpreading 
widely every way, that the hedges are often 
covered with its flowers in ſummer, and its 
white-bearded ſeeds in autumn and winter, 
appearing ſingular and ornamental, whereby, 
as growing abundantly by road ſides, afford- 
ing entertainment to paſlengers, is alſo called 
Traveller's-Joy ; it is rarely admitted in gar- 
dens, though a few plants, properly diſpoſed 
in large ſhrubbery-works, will have an agree- 
able effect as 1 
 *CLEMATIS Viorna. 3 

Viet na, or Virginian Purple Climber.] Cle- 
matis with ſhrubby climbing ſtalks, branching 
and riſing on ſupport eight or ten feet high; 
compound and decompound leaves of nine 


and purpliſh-blue flowers, having thick cori- 


*CLEMATIS Orientalis. 

Oriental Yellow Climber.) Clematis with 
ſhrubby climbing ſtalks and branches, mount- 
ing upon ſupport fix or eight feet high; com- 

ound leaves of nine folioles, cut angularly 
into wedge-ſhaped lobes ; and yellowiſh green 
flowers in April and May, | 

CLEMATIS Virginiana. ' 

Virginian Ternate-leaved White. Climber.] 


— 


branches, riſing on ſupport many feet high; 
ternate or trifolate leaves, of — heart- 
ſhaped, angular, lobated lobes, and white 
flowers. | 

CLEMATIS Criſpa. | 

Carolina Curled-flowered Climber,] Clematis 
riſing upon ſupport four or five feet high; 
ſimple and trifoljate leaves, the folioles in: 


and purple flowers, having thick curled pe- 
tals, appearing in July — Auguſt. 
'CLEMAT1s Cirrbeſa. 4 
Cirrbeſe Evergreen Climber. ] Clematis wit 
ſhrubby climbing ſtalks, very branchy, buſhy, 
and circhous, mounting upon ſupport fix or 


eightfeet high ; ſimple evergreen leaves, ſome- 
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times biſid, and ſome cut into three lobes; and 
greeniſh flowers, appearing in winter, 

The two following are herbaceous, and of 
upright growth, 3 

CLEMATIS Necla. a 

Upright IVhite Clematis.] Clematis with 
fibrey perennial roots; upright annual ſtalks. 
a yard high; winged oppoſite leaves of three 
or four pair of oval-ſpear-ſhaped entire lobes, 
terminated by an odd one ; and at top of the 
ſtalks, white flowers in large panicles, ap- 
pearing in June. | VAR 

Variety.) Low upright white Clematis with 
large flowers. 

*CLEMATIS [ntegrifolia, 

Upright Entire-leaved Blue Clematis.) Cle- 
matis with fibrey perennial roots; upright 
annual ftalks a yard high; large, ſimple, 
ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves, growing oppoſite ; 
and from the upper part of the ſtalks, many 
long naked foot- ſtalks, each ſupporting a large 
blue flower, appearing in June. 

The flowers of all the ſpecies, in their 
natural ſingle ſtate, are compoſed each of 
four oblong petals, and in all the elimbing 
kinds are remarkably numerous, ariſing from 
almoſt every part of the branches at the axillas 
of the leaves, ſucceeded, in ſeveral of the 
climbers, and both the upright herbaceous 
forts, with abundance of ſeed in autumn, 
growing in cluſtered heads, all of which, 


being furniſhed with long white plumes, have 


a ſingular appearance in autumn and winter. 
All the ſpecies, both climbers and upright 


kinds, are very hardy, and proſper in any 
common ſoil of a garden, and in any ex- 


poſure. 

The firſt ſeven ſorts are of climbing growth, 
and having durable ſtalks, but which being 
long, lender, and weak, muſt have ſupport 
either of trellis-work, ſtrong ſtakes, walls, 
paling, or hedges, &c. otherwiſe their branches 
will trail on the ground; ſo that they are 
proper to train over covered arbours, or againſt 
high naked walls, or the like; or may be in- 
troduced in large ſhrubbery or wood- works, 
here and there one, to run over the buſhes ; 
and ſome may alſo be planted ſingly in large 
clumps between deciduous ſhrubs, placing 
tall ſtrong ſtakes for their ſuppott. 

Of theſe climbing kinds, the firſt ſort, Vir- 
gin's-Bower and varieties, have the greateſt 
merit for ornament, and are the ſorts that 
are principally known and cultivated in the 
Britiſh gardens. | . | 

The eighth and ninth ſorts are proper fur- 

Uh | niture 
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niture for any of the compartments of the 
pleaſure-ground, and they will ſucceed any 
where ; they are particularly well calculated 
to occupy vacant ſpaces in the ſhrubbery 
clumps, where they will ſhew themſelves to 
great advantage, 


Propagation of all the Sorts. 


All the ſhrubby climbing kinds are propa- 
gated by layers, and ſome of them alſo by 
cuttings. 

By layers: the young ſhoots of the ſame 
year are the proper parts for propagation, 
and if theſe are layed in ſummer, before they 
become woody, they will more certainly ſuc- 
ceed ; therefore, when the ſhoots of the year 
are two or three feet long, let the branches 
on which they grow be brought down and 
pegged in the ground; then 7 all the young 

ſhoots in the earth, in the uſual way, with 
their tops three or four inches out, and by 
October moſt of them will be rooted, when, 
or in ſpring following, they may be tranſ- 
planted into the nurſery, _ 

This method of ſummer laying is more 


particularly 3 for the Virgin's-Bower 
and varieties, and moſt of the foreign 
climbers. 


The Traveller's-Joy and Evergreen Climber 
however, may be layed at any time; they will 
alſo grow by cuttings of the young ſhoots 
in ſpring or ſummer, though thoſe of the 
latter rather require aid of a hot bed; and 
the Evergreen ſort often ſend up ſuckers from 
the bottom, each of which, tranſplanted, be- 
comes a good plant. 

The two upright herbaceous ſorts are eaſily 
propagated, by dividing their roots in au- 
tumn, or early in ſpring. which multiply ex- 
ceedingly, and may be divided every two or 
three years; every lip having a fibre at bot- 
tom, and bud at top, will readily grow. 

Theſe two ſorts may alſo be raiſed from 
ſeeds, in a bed or border of common earth, 


ſown in autumn, or carly in ſpring; and 


when the-plants are a year old, they will pro- 

duce flowers. | | 
 CLETHRA, Clethra. I 

 - There is but one ſpecies, a deciduous 
fowering ſhrub for the ſhrubbery, 

Claſs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 
Cbaracters. ] CALIx, monophyllous, five. 
parted, and permanent. CoROLLA, five 
oblong petals, broadeſt towards the extreme- 
ties. STAMINA, ten filaments, and oblong 


etect. antherx, P15TILLUM, roundiſh ger- 


* 1 
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| men, permanent ſtyle, and trifid ſtigma, 


PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh, trivalvular, tri- 
locular capſule, lodged in the calix, and many 
angular ſeeds. | 

The ſpecies is, 

CLETHRA Alniffolia. 

Alder-leafed American Cletbra.] Clethra with 
a ſhrubby ſtem, dividing into a branchy head 
four or five feet high ; long, year -thapes, 
ſerrated, alternate leaves ; and at the ends of 
the branches long ſpikes of white flowers in 
July or Auguſt, 

his is a very ornamental ſhrub, but more 
particularly during its bloom, and merits a 
place im every curious collection, allowing it 
rather a moilt than dry ſoil. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, layers, ard 
ſuckers. 

By ſeeds: theſe are procured from America, 
and ſown in pots of light earth, to move to 
ſhade in ſummer, and ſhelter in winter, be- 
cauſe the plants ſometimes do not come up 
till the ſecond ſpring. By layers : perform it 
on the young ſhoots in autumn; water them 
the following ſummer, and by autumn after 
they will be rooted, though it is ſometimes 
two years before that is accompliſhed. Suckers 
from the root may be tranſplanted in autumn 
4 ſpring, being careful to take them up with 

res. 

CLIFFORTIA, Cliffortia. 

It furniſhes three evergreen African ſhrubs 
for the green-houſe, adorned with ſimple and 
trifoliate leaves, and apetalons flowers. | 

Claſs and order, Dioecia Polyandria. 

CharaAers.) CaLix, male and female 
flowers on ſeparate plants, having cups com- 
poſed of three oval acute leaves; thoſe of the 
females are permanent. Cokol LA, no petals. 
STAMINA, numerous erect filaments in the 
males, and oblong, twin, compreſſed anthe- 
re. PISTIELUM, in the females, an oblong 
germen under the calix, two plumoſe ſtylcs, 
and ſimple ſtigmas. PeRICARPIUM, an ob- 
long, taper, 3 capſule, crowned by. 
the calix, and contains one ſeed. 

The ſpecies are, 

*CLIFFORTIA Iliciſolia. 

Ilex- leafed Cliffortia.] Cliffortia with a. 
ſhrubby ſlender ſtem, very branchy, and 
forming a diffuſed-head four or five feet high; 
ſtiff Jeaves, heart-ſhaped: at the baſe, broad 


'and indented at the ends; and yellowiſh- 


green cloſe-fitting flowers, growing ſingly. 
*CLIFFORTIA Ruſcifolia. | 
Ruſeus-leafed Chffortia.] Cliffortia with. a 
| ſhrubby. 
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abby ſlender ſtalk, forming a branchy head 
«aan 3 four feet high ; ſmall, ſpcar- ſhaped, 
Riff, entire leaves, in cluſters ; and between 
them loofe bunches of yellowiſh green flow- 
e iir ron TI Trifoliata. | 

Three-leafedCliffortia.JCliffortiawith a ſhrub- 
by very ſlender ſtem, branching and forming a 
ſpreading head three or four feet high; trifo- 
liate cloſe-fitting leaves, having the middle 
lobe tridented, and yellowiſh-green flowers 
almoſt cloſe to the branches. 

The flowers of all the ſpecies are apetalous, 
ſo make no great appearance, but are the moſt 
conſpicuous in the male plants, by their nu- 
merous, yellow, erect ſtamina. 

All the three ſpecies, conſidered as ever- 
greens, are very ornamental, and being na- 
tives of Xthiopia, require ſhelter here in 
winter; ſo muſt be kept in pots of 
rich light earth, and placed in the green- 


bouſe collection, giving plenty of water in 


ſummer, and but very ſparingly in winter. 
Their propagation is generally effected by 
cuttings in this country, which muſt be young 
ſhoots of five or ſix inches length, planting 
them in pots in ſpring or ſummer, and plunge 
them in a hot-bed, they will readily take 


root. 
They may alſo be propagated by layers in 

the ſpring. | 

CLIMBING PLANTS, plants whoſe 
ſtalks either aſcend ſpirally round any adjacent 
ſupport, or climb by means of claſpers or 
tendrils. See CIRRHUS. | 

Of Climbers, there are both herbaceous 
and woody plants, and which may be divided 
into three kinds, according to their mode of 
climbing; ſuch as Twining Climbers, Cir- 
rhoſe Climbers, Paraſitic Climbers. 

Twining Climbers ; ſuch as have winding 
ſtalks (caulis velubilis) and which twiſt or 


aſcend themſelves ſpirally about any neigh- 


bouring ſupport, as ſcarlet kidney beans, 
hops, convolvulus major, and ſome ſpecies 
of honeyſuckle. wy AT: 
Cirrhoſe Climbers ; ſuch that aſcend thro? 
means of claſpers, tendrils, or ſpiral ſtrings, 
iſſuing from 'the ſides of the ſtalks and 
branches (cauli cirrhoſus), or from the foot - 


ſtalks of the leaves, and even from the leaves | 


themſelves, ſo twiſt about any thing they en- 
counter, whereby their ſtalks are ſupported 
and arrive at the height nature deſigned them: 
examples of this ſort are, almoſt all the pea 


tribe, cucumber, vine, paſſion-flower, travel- - 
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ler's-joy, ſmilax, or rough bindweed, and 
many other ſorts. 

Paraſitic Climbers ; theſe are alſo of the 
cirrhoſe tribe, but their cicrhi, or claſpers. 
plant themſelves like roots in the bark of the 
adjoining trees (cauli paraſiticus), ſo the plant 
thereby ſupports itſelf like a paraſite, on 
other plants, and mount to their tops ; ſuch 
as the ivy, radicant bignonia, woody night- 
ſhade, and ſeveral others: theſe ſort of 
Climbers alſo root in walls, pales, or any 
kind of buildings, and aſcend to their tops, 


| if ever ſo high. 


Many of the climbing and trailing tribe 
are very ornamental in gardens, both of the 
herbaceous and ſhrubby kinds ; the fol- 
lowing is a liſt of the principal ſorts, 

Of the herbaceous kinds are, convolvulus, 
ſeveral ſpecies and varieties—everlaſting-pea 
—painted-lady- pea— cgynanchum, ſeveral ſpe- 
cies—ſcarlet kidney-bean, and white varieties 
naſturtium gourd — hop-plant — ta- 
mus, or black briony—Cretan black briony— 
brionia, or white- briony — ipomoea coccima, 
or ſcarlet convolvulus, and ſome others. 

Al! theſe herbaceous Climbers may be al- 
lowed places in large borders, placing ſticks 
for their ſupport, upon which moſt of them 
will naturally climb, and appear very orna- 


mental in ſummer. 


Some of the more aſpiring ſorts may alſo 
be placed to run oyer arbours, or any kind of 
rural ſeats in gardens, | | 

Of ſhrubby kinds, or ſuch as have perennial 
ſtalks, are the following: radicant and ever- 
green b:ignoma —climbing celaſtrus — clematis, 
virgin's-bower, ſeveral ſpecies and varieties— 
glycine, or kidney-bean-tree of Carolina 
ivy—honeyſuckle, many forts—moniſper mum, 
or moon: ſeed, two or three ſpecies—paſſiflora, 
or paſſion· flower — periploca, or Virginia: ſilk 
rubus, or bramble, ſeveral ſorts— ſmilax, 
or rough bindweed—woody night-ſhade, two 
or three varieties—vinca, or periwinkle, many 
varieties -vitis, the vine, 

All theſe ſhrubby Climbers, conſidered as 
plants of ornament, are proper furniture for 
ſhrubberies of any conſiderable extent, and 
may be employed different ways; ſome ma 
be diſperſed about the clumps, detached from 
the other plants, ſo placing ſtrong tall ſtakes 
for their ſupport, bd they will have a ſingular 
effect among the other ſhrubs ; others may 
be ſtationed near hardy trees and large ſhrubs, 
and ſuffered to climb about their ſtems, or 


, Interweave in their branches, and aſpire to 
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their tops. or extremitjes, and ſpread about in 
their natural way, when they will have a 
beautiful effect in forming rural variety ſome 
may alſo be employed to ornament naked or 


unſightly walls of high buildings, and ſome. 


for decorating or forming rural arbours, 
where there is lattice, or any kind of open- 
work, for the branches to climb upon, which, 
in many of the ſorts, will ſhoot ten or fifteen 
feet in a ſummer; ſo that an arbour may be 
formed in one ſeaſon. 

But for particulars of the different ſorts, 
and their culture, ſee their reſpeCtive genera. 

CLUTIA, Clutia. 

This genus furniſhes three ſhrubby-ſuccu- 
lent evergreen exotics for the 8 
and ſtove, garniſhed with ſimple leaves, and 
greeniſh-white quinquepetalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Divecia Gynandria, 

Characters CALix, male and female 
flowers on ſeparate plants, having cups com- 
poſed of five large, oval, concave leaves. 


CoroLLa, five heart-ſhaped, ſpreading, per- 


manent petals, and at the bottom five neQa- 
riums placed circularly ; and in the males 


five ſmall ones within the others. STAMINA, 


five horizontal filaments, ſituated in the mid- 
die of a ſtyle, and roundiſh verſatile antheræ. 
PrsTILLUM, in the males no germen, but a 


long flaminiferous ſtyle ; in the females a“ 
roundiſh germen, and three bifid ſtyles, and 


obtuſe ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, a globular, 
fix furrowed, trilocular capſule, and three 
ſeeds. | 
The two firſt ſpecies are green- houſe 
exotics, | 
'CLuTIA Alaternoides. 
 Alaternoide Æthiopian Clutia.] Clutia, with 


a ſhrubby ſtem, branching laterally and erect, 


forming a head fix or eight feet high; very 
narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, eloſe fitting, greyiſh, 
alternate leaves; and from their axillas, ſoli- 
tary, ſmall, greeniſh- white, erect flowers. 
*CLUTIA Pulobella. | | 
Pur ſlane-leafed Atbiopian Clutia.) Clutia 


with a ſhrubby ſtem, branching ſrom the ſides 
erectly ſix or eight feet high; oval, entire, 


fea green, alternate leaves, on foot ſtalks; and 
ſmall greeniſh-white flowers along the fades 
of the branches. bs | 
The following. is 2 ſtove exotic. 
 TCruTia Eluteria. wy, 


Eluteria, or Indian Clutia,] Clutia with a 
mrubby ſtem, branching erectly five or ſix 
feet high; heart · ſhaped- lanceolate, pointed, 


foot-ſtalked, alternate leaves; and flowers in 
ſpikes at the cnds of the OY. 


b 
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The flowers of theſe three ſpecies are formed 
each of five ſmall. petals, appearing in June, 
July, and Auguſt, but are not very orna- 
mental; fo that the merit of the ſhrubs is in 
their beautiful evergreen leaves. 

The two firſt ſorts are green-houſe plants, 
and the other is of the ſtove, ſo muſt always 
be kept in pots of 155 rich earth; though 
they will all ſucceed in the open air in 
ſummer, and being always green, they are 
very. ornamental at all ſeaſons. * 

Their propagation is by cuttings in ſpring 
or ſummer, planting them in pots of light 
earth, and plunge them in a hot bed, the 
will readily emit roots, and muſt be cranf. 
planted into ſeparate pots. 

CNEORUM, Widow-Wail. 


There is but one ſpecies, a low evergreen 


ſhrub for the ſhrubbery, adorned with ſimple 


leaves, and tripetalous flowers. 
Claſs and order, Triandria Monogynia. 
Characters.] CALIX is monophyllous, tri- 


dented, and permanent. CoROLLA, three 


oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, ereCt petals. $STa- 
MINA, three ſhort filaments, and ſmall 
antherx. PIsSTILLUM, a blunt trigonous 
germen, firm ſtyle, and trifid ſtigma, Pr- 
RICARPIUM, a globular, trilobate, trilocular, 
dry berry, and three ſeeds. | 

The ſpecies is, | 
_ CNEORUM Triccacum. | 
Trriccocous Cneorum.) Cneorum with a 
ſhrubby hard ſtem, divided low into a branchy 
buſhy head two or three feet high, cloſely 
garniſhed with oblong- oval, cloſe- ſitting, {tif 
leaves, two inches long, and half an inch 
broad; and from their axillas, towards the 
ends of the branches, yellowiſh flowers, grow- 
ing ſingly, ſucceeded by triccocous, three- 
ſeeded, baccaceous fruit. 


It flowers from May till October, and af- 


fords plenty of ripe ſeed, | | 
This is a very ornamental little evergreen 
for the fronts of the ſhrubbery clumps, though 


it is ſometimes retained as a green-houſe plant; 


but. this is needleſs, unleſs merely for the 
ſake of variety, for it will proſper freely in 


the full air the year round, obſerving to 


allow it a "y ſoil, in which it will endure 
the .rigours o 
rich moiſt ground. 


The propagation of this ſhrub is by ſeeds 


and cuttings. 


By ſeeds :. ſow them in a bed of common 
earth half an inch deep in October, and molt 
olf the plants will riſe the” ſpring _—— | 


ſevere winters, better than in 
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the largeſt of which, in the ſpring after, may 
be thinned out, and planted in the nurſery- 
way, and in two or three years they will 1 
ready ſor the ſhrubbery, &c. 

By cuttings: this may be done in ſpring, 
cutting or flipping off ſome of the former 
year's ſhoots: five or fix inches long; plant 
them in a pot of good earth, and plunge them 
in a hot-bed, they will ſoon root and ſet to 
growing: young ſhoots, planted in a ſhady 
border in July, or early in Auguſt, will alſo 
grow. 77 


COCHLEARIA, Spoonwort, or Scurvy- 
Graſs, and Horſe-Radiſh. 

The plants are herbaceous and hardy, and 
of which there are two ſpecies that merit cul- 
ture; one of them a fibrous-rooted biennial 
for medicine ; the 'other a carrot-rooted pe- 
rennial, valuable for its root as an eſculent, 
well known by the appellation of Horſe- 
Radiſh. 2 * 

It may to ſome appear ſtrange to ſee Horſe- 
Radiſh retained as a ſpecies of Scurvy-Graſs, 
but its general charters certainly declare it 
of that genus. 2 8 5158 | 

Claſs and order, Tetradynamia Siliculoſa;' 

Chara#ters.] CALIX, four oval concave 
leaves. CoRoLLa, four oval, ſpreading, 
cruciforme petals. STAMINA, four long, 
and two ſhort filaments, and obtuſe com- 
preſſed antheræ. PisTILLUM, a heart-ſhaped 
germen, ſhort ſtyle,” and obtuſe ſtigma, 
PERICARPIUM,, a heart - ſhaped, gibbons, 
compreſſed, bilocular pod, affixed to the ſtyle, 
„ T7920 85 

The ſpecies of our gardens are, 

*"CocHLEARIA Officinalis, | 

Common Officinal Scurvy. Graſs.) Cochlearia 
with a fibrous root, crowned by, a cluſter, of 
round ſucculent leaves, hallowed like a ſpoon, 
and amongſt them branchy ſtalks ten or twelve 
inches high, garuiſhed with oblong ſinuated 
leaves, and at the ends of the branches cluſ- 
ters of {mall white flowers. 1 

It flowers in April and May, ſucceeded: by 
plenty of ſeeds in June. 20 * 

*COCHEEARIA Ar moracia. . | 

Armoracia, ov Horſe- Radiſp.] Cochlearia 
with a long, thick, perpendicular, white | 
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leaves and ſtalks. It may be conſidered both 


as an annual and biennial, and its propagation 
is by ſeed annually in ſpring or autumn, in 
any ſituation, ſowing it on the ſurface, and 
rake it in, which, if ſown in autumn ſoon 


after it ripens, i. e. in July, or-beginning of 


Auguſt, the plants will riſe ſoon after; thin- 
ing them to three or four inches, and they 
will ſtand the winter, and be fit for uſe in 
ſpring. | 


The. ſecond ſpecies, Horſe- Radiſb, is in 


much eſteem for its eatable root, which is. 


uſed raw, ſcraped into fine ſhreds, and is 
either uſed alone as ſauce to fleſh meat, or 
incorporated in ſallads, and is allo uſed for 
garniſh to diſhes, &c, | 

It is a very hardy plant, is perennial in 
root, and its nature of growth is—T he bot- 


tom of the root generally reſolves itſelf into a 


thick, knotty, durable ſtool, at a certain depth 
in the ground, and from which ariſe ſeveral 
erect root-ſhoots, advancing perpendicularly 
to the ſurface of the earth; which, after bav- 
ing one or two years growth, acquire a ſub- 
ſtance of one or two inches thickneſs, and 


that being taken up for uſe, the ſtool remain- 


ing ſends up a freſh ſupply the year follow- 
ing; therefore, in the culture of this plant, 
it is neceſſaty to plant The roots twelve or ſif- 


teen inches deep in the ground, to ſorm ſtools 


that depth under the ſurface, that they may 
ſend up long, ſtrait, regular ſhoots, which, 


ariſing in ſpring, continue encreaſing in ſub- 
ſtance till September or October, when, in 


rich ground, they probably will be large 


gh for uſe, i. e. about an inch thick; 


en 
but if they are much ſmaller, permit them to 
have another ſummer's growth, obſerving, 


when you take them up, to trench the ground 


open to the depth of the ſtool; ſo cutting off 
the young ſhoots cloſe to the place from whence 


they proceed, always leaving the old ſtools un- 


diſturbed, and they will furniſh you with a 


freth» crop, as above, annually. 


The propagation of this plant is by roots, 
cuttings of which, taken from the top an 
inch or two long, or even any part of the 
root cut into ſets that length, each having an 
eye or bud, will: readily grow and become a 


plant. | 
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root, crowned by large, ſpear ſhaped, erect] But although any part of the root will thus 


leaves; and between them an upright ſtalk, 
garniſned with ſmall jagged leaves, and ter- 
minated by white flowers. | 


The firſt fort, Cecblaaria Officinalis, is a | 


| readily: grow, the beſt ſets for planting. are 


cuttings taken from the top of the roots with: 
the head or crown to them, either of the prin- 
cipal roots, or their off-ſets or ſide · ſnoots, 


medical herb, and. its virtue refides in the * alſo. the ſmall off-ſets . 6 
| | tom 


ſtriking in the earth upon them; one row 


coc 
from the ſtools ; therefore, when intended to | 
make a freſh plantation, it is proper, accord- 
ing as the roots are taken up occalionally for 
uſe, to reſerve a quantity of the largeſt off- 
ſets, and lay them in the earth till wanted; 
then cut the tops off for planting two or 
'three inches long ; the tops of the main roots 
may alſo, when taken up, be cut off an inch 
or two long, and preſerved as above for the 
ſame purpoſe; but this latter is only practica- 
ble in private gardens; for, if the kitchen- 
gardeners were to cut off the tops of their 
«marketable roots, it would render them un- 
ſaleable; ſo, in this caſe, recourſe is commonly 
had to the oft-ſets above deſcribed. 

'The ſeaſon for planting them is any time in 
-open weather from November till ſpring, 
though I ſhould rather prefer the month of 
February or beginning of March, eſpecially 
in wet or ſtubborn ground. 

As to the ſoil proper for their culture, ob- 
ſerve, that although the plants will grow in 
almoſt any ſoil and ſituation, yet to have long 
ſtrait roots of conſiderable ſubſtance, a rich, 
moderately-light, deep ſoil, in an open expo- 
ſure, ſhould, where poſſible, be choſen, and 
which ſhould be regularly trenched two mo- 
detate ſpades deep, well breaking all large 
clods, that nothing may obſtruct the perpen- 
dicular growth of the roots. | 

The method of planting is :—the ſets or 
cuttings are to be planted in rows two feet 
deep, nine inches diſtance in the lines, 
-and each cutting placed twelve or fifteen inches 
deep, for the reaſon already hinted, and 
may either be pianted by dibber, after the 
ground is dug, or they may be trenched in, 
placing them in the bottom of the trenches 
as you proceed in trenching. But, firſt, of 
planting by dibber, which is the method 1 
prefer for general practice: the ground 
being dug a due depth, as before directed, 
and the ſurface laid level, then begin at one 
end, and ſtrain a line wang the ground, 


and having a long dibber, make holes there- » 


with fifteen inches deep, and nine aſunder, 
and as you go on, drop one ſet or cutting in 
each hole, with the top or crown upright, 


being thus planted, move the line two feet 
farther, and plant another in the ſame manner, 
and ſo proceed to the end. Next, with re- 
gard to the method of planting by trenching 
them in :— The ground is * trenched in 
the uſual way, beginning therefore at one 
end of the piece, and open a trench two 
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ſpades wide, and one deep, and dig the 
bottom; then by line ſet a row of Cuttings 
along the middle of the bottom nine inches 
diſtance, thruſting them up to their tops in 
the earth, and then dig the next trench the 
ſame width and depth, turning the earth 
thereof into the firſt upon the row of plants, 
breaking all large clods, and level the top; 
then digging the bottom of this ſecond trench, 
plant another row of cuttings as above, co- 
vering them with the earth of a third trench; 
and in this manner proceed till the whole is 
planted, levelling the ſurface as you go on in 
a regular manner. 

When the whole is planted in either of 
the above methods, the ground may be ſown 
with ſpinach and radiſhes, or. any flight- 
rooting temporary crop, that comes off early 
in ſummer, by the time the Horſe-Radiſh ap. 
pears, which, as they have to ſhoot quite 
from · the bottom, they rarely make their ap- 
pearance the firſt year before the middle of 
May, when all other crops mult be cleared 
off, and the ground hoed to deſtroy weeds, 
and the leaves of the Radiſh will ſoon cover 
the ground, and no further care will be re- 
quired till the roots are fit to take up for uſe. 

In October following you may examine the 
roots ; ſometimes they will make ſuch pro- 
greſs, as to be large enough for uſe ; but if 


they, however, are not greatly wanted, they 


will be in excellent order by that time twelve- 
month. mW 7 | 

When the roots are to be taken up for 
uſe, begin at the firſt row, and open a trench 
two feet wide, and as deep. as the ſtool or 
bottom of the roots, but without diſturbing 
them ; then with your knife cut off all the 


| ſhoots, large and ſmall, of each ſtool, cloſe * 


and level to the place from which they ariſe, 
leaving the ſtool in the ground ; and when 
you have taken up all the plants of the firſt 
trench, then proceed to the next row; open 
another trench, turning the earth into the 
firſt, and cut off all the ſhoots of this row as 
before ; and in like manner continue taking 


up the whole, according as they are wanted, 


and the ſtools remaining undiſturbed, they 
will ſend up a freſh ſupply of ſhoots for an- 
other year's ſervice, and after theſe another; 
and in that manner they will furniſh a ſuc - 


ceſſion for many years, obſerving to take up 


the crops of each year as above directed. 
But I would obſerve, that after the firit 


and ſecond year, the ſtools ſpread at bottom, 
and ſend up many ſmall ſhoots between, and 
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zu the rows; therefore, to encourage the prin- 
Gipal — all the ſmall ame Hooks be 
annually drawn up in May and June. 

It is likewiſe proper to remark, that although 
the ſtools. of theſe roots will endure many 
years, they will in time become weak, or 


worn out, as alſo the ſoil; therefore, in fix 


or ſeven years, more or leſs, when you 

rceive the ſhoots come weak and inconſi- 
derable, prepare to make a freſh plantation 
in another part of the garden. 

COCOS, Cocoa-Nut-tree. 

There is but one fpecies, an exotic tree for 
the hot houſe, of the palm tribe, having no 
branches, but very large, long, branch-like, 
winged leaves. 

Claſs and order, Monoecia Hexandria. 

Charafters.] Cariix, male and female 
flowers apart on the ſame plant, growing in 
a ſpadix, protruded from a general univalvular 
ſpatha, each flower of the ſpadix having a 
cup compoſed of three ſmall concave coloured 
leaves, CoROLLa; each flower of the ſpadix 


compoſed of three petals. STAMINA, fix | 
filaments, and arrow-ſhaped antheræ. Pis- 


TILLUM, an oval germen, no ſtyle, but a 
trilobed ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a very large, 
roundiſh, trigonous, leathery cover or drupe, 
incloling a large, oval, hard nut, having three 
holes at the baſe. 

The ſpecies is, 

Cocos Nucifera, 

Nut- bearing Cocos, or Cocoa · nut · tree.] Cocos 
with an upright, ſimple, branchleſs trunk, many 
ſeet high, garniſhed at top with large, branch- 


like, winged leaves, of many ſword-ſhaped 
lobes, folded back at the edges; and at top 


of the ſtem, long ſpadiceous bunches of 
flowers, ſucceeded by cluſters of very large, 
triangular, fibrous fruit, each containing. a 
large oval nut, incloſing a white ſweet kernel, 
and a quantity of wholeſome milky liquor. 
This tree is a native of India, where it ob- 


tains ſixty feet ſtature; and its branch- like 


leaves are often twelve or fifteen feet long, ap- 

pearing like branches, there being no other. 
It 4s retained here in our ſtoves as a curio- 

fty, its large leaves effecting a ſingular ap- 


pearance. | 
It is raiſed from the nuts, great quantities 
of which are annually. brought to England by 
the Weſt-India ſhips ;- theſe, as ſoon as they 


arrive, are to be planted ſeparately in pots of 
rich earth, placing them fide-ways, and di- 
rectly plunge the pots over their rims in a 
bark: bed, and in. fix weeks they will germi- 


| water, and plunge them again in the bark - bed, 


cor 


nate at the holes at the baſe, and will ſoon 
come up, giving frequent waterings, and 
continue them always in the ſtove, ſhifting 
them annually into larger pots, being careful 
at each removal to preſerve the ball of earth 
about their roots, and not to break the fibres. 

COFFEA,. Coffee tree. | 

It conſiſts of one beautiful evergreen ſhrub 
for the hot-houſe, producing both flowers and 


fruit in England; and its fruit or berries is 


the Coffee. 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 
Characters] CALIx is ſmall, four-parted, 

and placed on the germen. CoROLLA is 


monopetalous, funnel- ſhaped, tubular below, 


plane and five-parted at top. STAMINA, five 
filaments placed in the tube of the corolla; 
and linear-incumbent antheræ. PisTiLLUM,. 
a roundiſh germen, ſingle ſtyle, and two thick. 
reflexed ſtigmas, PERICARPIUM, an oval 
umbilicated berry, having two hemiſpherical 


ſeeds. 


The ſpecies is, 

CoFFEA Arabica. 

Arabian Coffee-tree.) Coffea with an upright: 
brown ſtem, branching by pairs oppoſite, ten 
or twelve feet high, each pair croſſing that 
immediately below. it, and diminiſhing. ini 
length upward, garniſhed with large oblong- 
oval, waved, oppoſite leaves; and at. the ſides 
of the branches, cloſe- fitting cluſters of pure 
white quinquefid flowers, ſuccceded by oval 
berries, ripening to a blackiſh colour, 

This is a very ornamental evergreen.ſhrub, 
a native of Arabia Felix and Ethiopia, and 
requires the temperature of a hot-houſe in 
this country; ſo muſt always remain in pots 
of rich light earth, and reſide conſtantly in 
that department, where it will continue its 
verdure beautifully. the year round, produce 
flowers and ripe berries, and effect an orna=- 
mental appearance at all ſeaſons, but more 
particularly in autumn and winter, when fur- 
niſhed with fruit, 

It. is raiſed from ſeed, 1. e. the berries ; 
and thoſe produced here in our ſtoves will 
grow; obſerving, that as they ſoon. loſe, their- 
germinative property, it is eligible to ſow 
them as ſoon as poſſible after they ripen. Let 
them be ſown in pats of light rich earth half - 


an inch deep, and plunge the pots in the 
bark-bed, giving light ſprinklings of water 
once a week, and in about a month the plants 


will appear, which, when three inches high, 
prick: inte ſeparate - ſmall pots, give a little 


and. 
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and afford chem ſhade from-the fun till they | 


have taken root, repeating the waterings mo- 


derately as you ſhall ſee occafion, and give 


them air in common with the other exotics 
of the ſame department. ; 

This tree is alſo ſometimes propagated by 
layers and cuttings, which, however, emit 
roots rather reluctantly; but it is worth the 
trial, planting them in pots of good earth, 
and plunge. them in the bark bed, ſupplying 
them duly with water and occaſional ſhade. 

The general culture of this tree in this 
country is—it muſt remain continually in 
the ſtove, have water two or three times a 
week in ſummer, and about once a week in 
winter, and freſh air admitted in common 
with the other exotics of the hot-houfe ; and 
as it advances in growth, allow it larger pots 
in proportion. Likewiſe, every year or two 
ſhift it into ſrefh earth, obſerving, at each 
time of removal, to trim off all matted roots 
on the outſide of the ball, as alſo part of the 
old earth; then, placing the plant in the pot, 
fill it up with freſh compoſt, none better than 
good light kitchen garden earth, and directly 
give water, and plunge them in the bark- 
bed ; 


it has contracted much duſt or filth, let all 
the branches and leaves be well waſhed. 


Likewife obſerve, that as it is frequently 
attacked by inſects, particular attention is ne- 
ceſſary when theſe appear, to waſh and clean 


every branch and leaf one by cne, which 
ſhould be repeated as 'often as the vermin 


make their appearance; but if they are very 


numerous, it is a ſign of ill health and weak- 
me:s in the plant, and it proceeds chiefly from 
the root; therefore, in ſuch a caſe, it is ad- 


-viſeab!e alſo to ſhift the plant into entire freſh | 
earth, and plunge it in the bark-bed ; and 
when it recovers its-health and vigour, the 


inſets will diſappear. 


COLCHICUM, Colchicurm, or Meadow- 


Saffron. : | 


of bulbous-rooted, very low, floweryperennials 
for the borders, poſſeſſing the ſingular cir- 
cumſtance of their leaves appearing at one 
time, and their flowers at another; the for- 
'mer riling long and narrow from the root in 
Ypring, and decay in June; and the flowers, 


which are monopetalous, long, tubular, fix- 


parted, and erect, riſe naked; alſo from the 
root in autumn, not more than four or five 
inches high. 


Cleanlineſs is alſo eſſential in the culture of 
this ſhrub here in our ſtoves ; therefore, when 


| 
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Claſs and order, Herandria Trigynia. 

Characters. ] CALIx none. Corolla is 
monopetalous, formed into a long tube, riſing 
directly from the root, widening and divided 
above into fix ſpear-ſhaped, oval, concave, 
erect ſegments, STAMINA, fix awl-ſhaped 
filaments, and oblong,” incumbent, quadzi- 
valvular antheræ. P1STILLUM, a germen 
buried in the root, three long ſlender ſtyles, 
and reflexed channelled ſtigmas. PRRICAR. 


| PLUM, a trilobate, trilocular capſule, having 


many roundiſh feeds. 

The ſpecies are, 

CoLcHICUM Autumnale. 

Common Autumnal Meadow Colchicum.] Col- 
chicum with an oblong-roundiſh, dark-brown, 
bulbous root; erect plane leaves fix inches 
long, and one or two broad; and flowers 
ariſing without foot-ſtalks directly from the 
root, having an erect tube three or four inches 
in length, widening above, and divided into 
fix oval ſegments, in colour different in dif- 
ferent varieties. 1 

Varieties are] Common Autumnal Colchi- 
cum with ſingle purple flowers double pur- 
ple flowers — many -flowered purple - varie. 
gated purple — with white ſingle and double 
flowers many flowered white — white and 
red flowers roſe - coloured ſingle and double 
flowers — variegated roſe- coloured flowers 


| red flowers red and white flowers yellow 


flowers with broad leaves - ſtriped leaves. 
*CoLcnicum Zfontanum, _ | 
Mountain 'Spaniſh Colchicum. 1 Colchicum 
with an oblong, roundiſh, very dark coloured, 
bulbous root; long, narrow, ſpreading leaves; 
and reddiſh flowers, riſing without foot-ſtalks 


directly from the root, having a long tube di- 


vided into fix narrow ſegments, and yellow 
ſtamina. | | 
Variety. ] Mountain Colchicum with ſtriped 
red flowers, | | 
 3CoOLCHICUM Fariegatum. 
Variegated Checquered Eaſtern Colchicum.] 
Colchicum with an oblong, flattiſh, bujbous 


| root; broad, waved, ſpreading leaves; and 
- - This genus furniſhes a beautiful collection 


large flowers, riſing without foot-ſtalks di- 


rectly from the root, divided into fix Jong 


erect ſegments, beautifully checquered with 
red, white, and crimſon. Mere 
Varieties.] Variegated checquered Colchi- 
cum with double flowers - with plane leaves, 
and ſingle and double checquered flowers 
The firſt of theſe three ſpecies, Colchicum 
Autuninale, in its ſingle purple ſtate, grows 
wild in. many of our rich meadows; but 


which, 
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which, and all its varieties, being ſingularly 
ornamental, is alſo common in many curious 
x gardens. $ - 4 

All the ſpecies and reſpective varieties are 
hardy, and are pretty autumnal ornaments 
for the fronts of flower borders; their nature 
of growth is, they produce their leaves com- 
monly in ſpring, though thoſe of the ſecond 
ſort often riſe the beginning of winter, and 
thoſe of all the forts continue their growth ill 
June, then totally decay, and the root in a 
manner remains dormant till Auguſt or Sep- 
tember, when the flowers burſt forth from it 
entirely naked, without foot-ſtalk, calix, or 
foliage, each flower conſiſting of one leaf, 
formed into a long erect tube, from three to 
five or fix inches long, ſtanding on the root, 
and divided at top into fix oval erect ſegments; 
the lower tubular part ſupply the place of a 

ſoot · ſtalk to the upper diviſions, and when the 
flowers fade, the ſeed veſſels form within the 
ground, and flowly raiſe themſelves among 
the green leaves the following ſpring, and the 
ſceds ripen in May or June. 

Theſe plants may either be planted in beds 
by themſelves, in rows nine inches aſunder, 
or may be diſperſed in the fronts of the dif- 
ferent borders ; obſerving, in either method, 

they ſhould be planted three inches deep: and 
the ſeaſon either for procuring roots to plant, 
or to tranſplant thoſe already in your poſſeſ- 
fon, from one part of the garden to another, 
or into freſh beds, &c. is when their leaves 
decay in ſummer ; and the beſt time is from 
the beginning or middle of June until the 
beginning of Auguſt, after which time they 
will ſoon emit new fibres, and ſhould not be 
removed, nor thoſe already up be kept longer 
out. of ground, if you would have them 
flower in perfection the ſame autumn. 

They ſhould be removed every two or three 

* years at leaſt, when the bulbs will be encreaſed 
into large bunches, ſo ſhould be taken up and 
ſeparated. See BULBous-RoorTs. | 


4 
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Moſt of theſe bulbs are ſo hardy, that they 


will flower as they accidentally lie out of 
ground; but tus grewtly weakens them. 
| 34S ropagation. 
I Their propagation is by off-ſets of the bulbs, 
of which they are very Fate which are to 
be taken up and divided at the decay of the 


leaf in ſummer, as above hinted, plantin the 


Whole again before the middle of Auguſt. 
New varieties are alſo obtained from ſeed, 
which ſhould be ſown in boxes, or large pots, 


in autumn, covering it a quarter of an inch 
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deep, and place them in a warm fituation till 
pring, when the plants will appear, which 
ould have only the morning ſun dutin 
ſummer, giving water in dry weather ; = 
in the ſecond ſummer, when their leaves de- 
cay, plant them out in beds to flower. 
COLUTEA, Bladder- Sena. L | 
It furniſhes hardy deciduous flowering 
ſhrubs, and a ſhrubby flowery perennial, all 
of them adorned with winged leaves of many 
pair of lobes, and butterfly-ſhaped flowers 
growing in cluſters, and are ctegant furniture 
for the ſhrubbery. 3 | 
Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 
Chara#ers.) CALIx is monophyllous, bell- 
ſhaped, five-parted at top, and permanent. 
CoRoLLA is papilionaceous, varying in ft- 
gure in different ſpecies. STAMINA, ten fi- 
laments, one of them ſeparating from the 
reſt, and ſimple antheræ. PisTiLLUM, an 
oblong compreſſed germen, a riſing ſtyle, 
and a linear bearded ſtigma. PERICARP1UmMm, 
a large ſwollen bladder-ſhaped unilocular pod, 


.having kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 


The botaniſts allow of but two or three 
diſtinct ſpecies, but of which there are ſome 
curious varieties. 

The ſpecies of our gardens are, 

*CoLUTEA Arboreſcens. | 

Tree Colutea, er Conimon Bladder- Sena.] Co- 
lutea with an upright, woody, whitiſh ſtem, 
branching laterally, and divided upward into 
a branchy head twelve or fourteen feet high, 
garniſhed with winged leaves of four or be 
pair of oval-obcordated lobes, terminated by 
an odd one; ' and from the fides of the 
branches, numerous ſmall cluſters of pale 
yellow flowers, ſucceeded by large bladdec- 
ſhaped pods. Z | 

arieties of this are the two following. 

Pocack's Tree Colutea.] Colutea with an up- 
right, woody, whitiſh ſtem, branching fix or 
ſeven feet high; winged leaves, of ſeveral 
pair of oval-obcordated lobes, terminated by 
an odd one ; and deep yellow flowers. 

Oriental Tree Colutea.) Colutea with a woody 
ſtem, branching ſix or ſeven feet high; winged 
leaves of ſeveral pair of oval-obcordated lobes, 
ending in an odd one; and blood - coloured 
yellow-ſpotted flowers. 

*CoLUTEA Fruteſcens. 

Shrubby Athiopian Scarlet Colutea.) Colute 
with a ſhrubby ſtem, branching from the 
ſides erectly four or five feet high; winged 
leaves of ten or twelve pair of oblong-oval, 
hoary, whitiſh lobes, terminated by an odd 
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one; and at the upper part of the branches, | 


many ſmall bunches of ſcarlet flowers, ſuc- 
cceded by large ſwollen pods. 
The flowers of all the ſorts are of the pea- 
bloom, or butterfly kind, conſiſting each of 
a ſtandard, two wings, and a keel. See PA- 
PILIONACEA. 
- They are all hardy enough to ſucceed in 
the ſhrubbery, but the ſecond ſpecies requires 
a warm ſituation 3 they flower abundantly in 
June and July, ſucceeded by numerous pods, 
- furniſhed with ripe ſeeds, from which all the 
forts may be raiſed plentifully in the common 
ground, | | 
The firſt ſort and its two varieties are 
very ornamental, both in their beaytiful pin- 
nated foliage, and their numerous flowers, in 
June and July, as well as their bladder-ſhaped 


pods an inch or two long, which produce an 


agreeable variety in autumn ; all of which 
are proper ornaments for any of the ſhrubbery 
plantations, as they proſper freely in any com- 
mon ſoil and expoſure, in common with other 
hardy flowering ſhrubs. | | 
The ſecond ſpecies is a moſt elegant plant, 
and flowers beautifully in June and July, but 
is rather of tender quality, being impatient of 
ſevere froft ; ſo ſhould have a ſheltered ſunny 
ſituation, and dry warm foil, and is proper 
alſo to retain ſome in pots, to move to ſhelter 
of a green houſe, or deep frame, in winter; 
obſerving, as the plants, at any rate, are apt 
to go off in two, three, or four years, a ſup- 
ply ſhould be raiſed every year or two from 
ſeed, which when ſown early in ſpring, the 
plants often flower the ſame year in Auguſt 
and September. 


Propagation of all the Sorts.. 


The firſt ſort and varieties are raiſed abun- 
dantly from ſeed, ſown in February or March 
half an inch deep, in a bed of common earth, 
and the plants will riſe freely, and be fit to 
tranſplantin nurſery rows in ſpring following, 
and in two or three years will be ready for 
the ſhrubbery. | 7 

They alſo grow by layers, layed any time 
in autumn, winter, or ſpring. 

The ſecond ſpecies, Colutea Fruteſcent, is 
alſo raiſed from ſeed, ſown half an inch deep 
in a warm border in March or April, and 


when the plants are three inches high, tranſ- |- 
pellations, accordi 


plant them, ſome in a ſheltered border, and 
ſome in pots, to move under ſhelter the fol- 
| lowing. winter. But-if you would have the 
Plants for warder, or to flower the ſame year, 


„„ 
ſow the ſeed in pots, and plunge them in + 
hot-bed early in March, it will forward them 


| confiderably, that the plants will probably 


flower in July or Auguſt. 

COMPOSITUS Flos, Compound Flower, 
i. e. compoſed of numerous floſculi, or ſmal] 
florets in the ſame calix, as in daiſy-and ſun. 
flower. 

All Compound Flowers are aggregate. See 
AGGREGATUS. 

A compound flower 1s defined to be formed 
of an aggregate, or union, of feveral diſtinct 
fructifications, or many ſmall florets, or leſſer 
flowers, within one common cup or calix 
and each floret furniſhed with a proper fructi. 
fication, either all hermaphrodites, or males and 
females, or hermaphrodites or males in the 
diſc or middle, and females in the radius or 
circumference, and all the hermaphrodites 
having each five ſtamina, and theſe always 
united by their antheræ or tops into a cylinder, 
through which paſſes the ſtyle, crowned by 
divided ſtigma, having both the diviſions or 
ſegments revolute, or rolled back, and each 
floret ſucceeded by a ſingle naked ſeed, which 
is either coronated with down, &c. as in 
dandelion ; or the crown is wanting, as in 
ſunflower. 

Examples of Compound Flowers, are daiſy, 
feverfew, marigold, ſunflower, aſter, chry- 
ſanthemum, hawk-weed, centaury, African 
marigold, dandelion, and many others; all 


of which are formed of many florets in one 
common cup, as above deſcribed. 


All Compound Flowers, which are a nume- 
rous tribe, are of the claſs Syngeneſia. See 


. CLass1s. | 


The other general properties of a Com 
pound Flower are, | 

The common or general calix is formed 
either of one ſeries of leaves, immediately 
ſurrounding- the receptacle and floſcules of 


florets, or of a double ſeries, frequently a 


lefler and-a greater, and is ſometimes imbri- 
cated; i e. formed of many ſcales. 
The leſſer flowers or florets that form the 


Compound Flower are univerſally monopeta- 


lous, i. e. of one petal, fitting cloſe upon the 
receptacle, and are of different figures and 


ſizes in different genera ;z. and under cach 
floret is generally placed a ſingle ſeed. 


The compound flowers have different ap- 


and ſituation of the florets of which it is com- 
poſed, 


| They 


to the form, or figure,, 
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They are generally diſtinguiſhed by the 
following appellations, 

Tubular Compound Flower, (tubuloſus, of 
of hollow florets) z all the florets that compoſe 
the flower are tubular and funnel ſhaped, 
chat is, hollow almoſt from bottom to top, 
and divided into five ſpreading parts at the 
brim, and which kind of florets, when they 
compoſe entirely the wholeCompound Flowers, 
are moltly all hermaphrodites, having each 
five ſtamina and a ftyle ; though there are 
tubular male and female florets, common to 
fome genera z alſo hojlow neutral florets. 

Ligulated Compound Flower, (Iigulatus, flat 
or ſtrap · ſnaped florets) ; the florets that com- 
poſe the flower are all plane, flat, and ex- 
panded, and reſemble a ſtrap, fillet, or tongue, 
and are either entire at top, or divided into 
three or five parts, and which kind of florets, 
when they form entirely any compound flow- 
er, are commonly all hermaphrodites, and 
have each its five ſtamina, ſtyle, and naked 
ſeed, as in hawkweed, dandelion, and many 
other genera z but there are alſo ligulate 
male and female florets, ſometimes in the 
ſame or different flowers. 

Radiated Compound Flower, (radiatus or 
radius, a radiated margin or circumference) ; 
having one, two, or more ſeries of long flat florets 
placed round the margin or outward part, in 
form of a ray, or reſembling the rays pro- 
ceeding from the body of the ſun, as in ſun- 
flower; and the diſc (diſcus), or central part, 
is formed by numerous ſmall tubular florets, 
exemplified alſo in ſunflower, marigold, &c. 
In moſt radiated compound flowers, the ra- 
dius is generally formed of ligulated or plane 
florets, as in ſunflower and marigold juſt 
mentioned, and are commonly all females or 
neuterals; and the tubular florets in the diſc 
are generally all hermaphrodites or males; 
but in ſome geneta the radius is formed by 
long tubular florets, unlike thoſe in the centre, 
as in centaury or blue - bottle; and in ſome 
the florets in the radius are naked, that is, 
without petals altogether. W 

It is moſtly to be obſerved, that both tu - 
bular and flat florets, in all Compound Flowers 
that are not radiated, are generally all her- 
maphrodite. 18 | 

And in radiated Compound Flowers, the 
florets which occupy or form the dilc, are, 
for the general part, all hermaphrodite or 
male; and the ſemi, or other florets, that 


conſtitute the rays, are moſt commonly ſe- 
males or neutrals. | | | 
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Neutral florets are ſuch as want both fla- 
mina and ſtyle, and are of no ſex, or neuter. 
Naked florets are ſuch that have no petal or 


corolla. 


But Compound Flowers are conſtituted ſe- 
veral ways; as, | 

Tubular hermaphrodite florets, both in the 
diſc and radius. 
Tubular hermaphrodite florets in the diſe, 
and tubular females in the radius. 

Tubular hermaphrodites in the diſc, and 
tubular neutrals in the ray. 

Tubular hermaphrodites in the diſc, and 
ligulate hermaphrodites in the radius. 

Tubular hermaphrodites in the diſc, and 
ligulated females in tRe radius. 

Tubular hermaphrodites in the diſc, and 
ligulated-neutrals in the ray. 

Tubular hermaphrodites in the diſe, and 
naked females in the radius. | 

Tubular male florets in the diſc, and naked 
females in the rays. h 

Ligulated hermaphrodites both in the diſc 
and radius, | 5 | 

As to the number of florets in a Compound 
Flower, they are generally very numerous and 


' indeterminate. 


In ſome genera the florets of the Compound 
Flower have ſmall diſtin&t cups within the 
larger, and belong to the fifth order of the 
clals Syngene/ia. | 


Of Double Compound Flowers, 


Plenitude or doubleneſs inCompound F lows | 


ers is effected different ways. : 


As, for example, radiated Compound. 


Flowers, which generally have plane florets in 
the margin, and tubulars in the diſc, is ren- 
dered double two different ways; that is, the 


plenitude may either be effected by an en-. 


creaſe of the radius, and an almoſt total ex- 
cluſion of the tubular florets in the diſc, or is 
effected by an elongation of the hollow flo- 
rets in the centre, and a leſs profound diviſion. 
of their brims, In the firſt mode of imple- 
tion, which is termed impletion by the radius, 
it is evident that a radiated flower, rendered 


double by the radius, will be either almoſt. 
entirely female florets, as in feverfew and. 
| African marigold ; or of neutral florets, as in 


ſunflower: and in the ſecond mode of imple- 
tion, termed impletion by the diſc, the flo- 
rets of that part are extended to a great length, 


and thoſe of the radius, though they ſometimes - 
remain unchanged, moſt commonly adopt, 
the agure of thoſe of the diſc, withqut, how- 
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ever, ſuffering — alteration in the point of 
fex ; daiſy, feverfew, and African marigold, 
exhibit inſtances of this, as well as the former 
mode of impletion. | 
The impletion of tubular Compound Flow- 
ers ſeem to obſerve the ſame rule as that of 
the radiated flowers juſt delivered. 
COMPOSTS. In gardening, Compoſts 


are compounds or mixtures of ſeveral earths, : 


or earthy ſubſtances, and dungs, either for. 
the improvement of the general ſoil of a gar- 
den, or of that for ſome particular plants, 

Almoſt every plant in nature may be faid 
to have ſome particular favourite ſoil, and yet 
there is hardly any plant or tree but what will 
proſper in common garden earth ; and even 
the moſt delicate plants of our green- houſes, 
ſtoves, and hot- beds, are found to ſucceed in 
common rich light mould, of the quality of 
that of a good kitchen garden; ſo that none 
need be at any great loſs on the conſideration 
of Compofts. I would obſerve, however, that 
many kinds of plants may be farther improved 
by Compoſts adapted to the ſoil of their natu- 
ral growth ; but, on the other hand, would 
be underſtood to mean, that only a few dif- 
ferent Compoſts is neceſſary for all the known 
plants in the world, which we can aftim for 
the ſatisfaction of the unexperienced, and 
not perplex them with tedious directions in 
every genus, for preparing expenſive and 
troubleſome Compoſts for every ſpecies thereof, 
which is altogether unneceſſary. 

But there are ſome authors on gardening 
particularly profuſe and tedious in the article 
of Compoſts, frequently preſcribing a diffe- 


rent one for almoſt every different plant, 


which too, are often of ſo ſtrange compoſition, 
and ſeem loaded with ſuch inconveniencies, 
trouble, and expence, in their preparation, 
as is ſufficient to diſnearten the unexperienced 
from attempting any thing in the vegetable 


world; as, for example, in Hill's works we |. 


may ſee directions for two or three hundred 
different Compoſts, and, as juſt obſerved, 


moſt of them too of ſuch uncommon compo- 


ſition, of ſo many diſſerent ſtrange ingre- 
dients, as-to be confiderably beyond the limits 


of general practice; nor would there be any 
end of the trouble and expence, which, after 


all, would be unneceſſary, and of no more 
ſervice to the planes than they might receive 
from a few well-prepared Compoſts of more 


practicable ſtruEture, or even from common- 


garden earth. 
I therefore have found ſuch a multiplicity 
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of compoſition entirely unneceſſary and per. 
plexing, becauſe it is well known to obſervant 
practitioners, that a foil proper for every plant 
may be imitated in three or four principal 
Compolts. 

As, for inſtance, a rich moderately light 
Compoſt, of the texture of kitchen-garden 
earth, is agreeable to molt plants. A. looſe 
light Compoſt for ſome particular plants; a 
dry, ſandy, rubbiſhy, Compoſt for others, ſuch 


as molt of the ſucculent tribe; and a loamy 


fattiſh Compoſt, of a pliable mouldery tempe. 
rature, is particularly well adapted to moſt 
ſorts of trees and ſhrubs, and indeed to moſt 
plants that are not ſucculent. 

But prepared Compoſts are principally in 
practice for plants in pots, and for ſome cu- 


rious flowers in beds, and tender plants in 


hot-beds, &c. 
In reſpect, however, to Compoſts, for the 


amendment of the general ſoils of a garden, 


ſeveral ſpecies of earthy ſubſtances may be 
employed, according as the quality of natural 
ſoil ſhall require; as, for inſtance, if the na- 
tural foil is of a very light, looſe, or ſandy 
quality, it may be aſſiſted occaſionally by the 


addition of heavy ſubſtances, ſuch as loam, 
and any kind of fattiſh earth, mud of ponds 


and-ditches, with plenty of rotten dung; on 


the other hand, heavy, clayey, and all ſtub - 


born ſoils, may be meliorated. by light Com- 
poſts, i. e. any light ſandy: earth, drift and 
ſea-fand, the ſhovellings- of turnpike-roads, 
the cleanſing of ſtreets, all kinds of aſhes, rot- 
ten tanner's- bark, rotten. wood and ſaw duſt, 
and other ſimilar light opening materials that 
can be moſt conveniently obtained, adding to 
any, or all. of them, a convenient portion of 
du 1 


is, of a light, but fattiſh mouldery tempera- 
ture, and if it inclines to loam of a pliable 


texture, it will be an advantage; however, 
of any fat pliable paſture earth, take the top 


ſpit turf and all, and to which add about one 


third or fourth part of thoroughly rotten dung, 


| 


| 


and lay the whole in a long heap or ridge a 


yard bigh, in a fituation expoſed to the ſun 
and air, to lie a year, eng it over ſeveral 
times, that the whole may be converted to 


mould, and the parts properly incorporated; 


and this will be found to anſwer almoſt every 
purpole 


2 


"ng 


j 4 toCompoſts for particular curious plants, 
'to be preſerved in pots or tubs, beds, &c. 
the following are in practice. 

One principal Compoſt in practice is, ſreſh | 
or maiden earth from a paſture-ground, that 
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repoſe of vegetation. But in default of good | fore-mentioned light materials, or made hea- 
aſture earth, which is ſometimes inconve- vier by a mixture of fat garden earth, accord- 
nient to be obtained, a quantity of good gar- | ing as the nature of particular plants ſhall 
den mould, of the above quality will aniwer a 11 which will be always hinted-in the 
very well ; but more particularly that which | culture of the reſpeCtive articles, whether in 
has been well cultivated- by proper manure, | pots, beds, or- borders, 5 
which may at all times be procured from the The floriſts are generally curious in their 
uarters of the kitchen garden: add thereto | compoſitions for their fine prize flowers; the 
one third or fourth part of rotten dung, none | following are their auricula and hyacinth 
better than that of old hot-beds; and if the | Compoſts, but which will alſo anſwer for al- 
mould is rather of a ſtiff nature, add. alſo | moſt all other carious flowers. 
about a fourth part of ſea, or drift ſand, or,, For auriculas, the favourite Compoſt is, 
for want of theſe, aſhes, or rotten tan, &c. | light earth from a paſture ground, the op! 
caſting the whole in an heap; to lie five or fix | ſpit with the ſward, and neats dung, of eac 
months, but if a year the better, ſticring.it | am equal portion, and about half the quantity 
over ſeveral times, as above directed. of drift or ſea-ſand,.and, when it can be had, 
Another Compoſt in ule is, that for plants | a little rotten willow earth, or any rotten 
that particularly require a more light Jooſe | earthy wood, or old rotten tan or ſaw-duſt,, 
ſoil ; a Compolt may be formed of one hali | forming the whole in an heap for a year, turn- 
good light paſture mould, or that of a gar- | ing it over ſeyeral times at proper inter- 
den, and about one third part of ſand, and ] vals. | 
another of rotten dung, forming the whole This Compoſt is alſo proper for many other 
in a heap as above. curious flower plants, ſuch as the fine carnations, . 
For plants that require a. ſoft looſe rich | curious ranunculas, and anemonies; and for 
earth, uſe for Compoſt good light rich earth | which, to make it go farther, you 2 a 
of a garden or paſture, rotten tanner's bark, | quantity of good garden mould; obſerving, 
or rotten earthy wood, .ſaw- duſt, tree leaves, | however, that though theſe flowers often ex- 
rotten dung, and a ſmall portion of ſand. cel in the above Compoſt, yet I have obſerved 
For plants that delight in dry rubbiſhy ſoils, | them flower almoſt equally well in common 
as the ſucculent tribe, form a Compoſt of one | rich light garden earth. HA 
half of perfectly light garden or paſture For the hyacinth, the favourite Compoſt is 
mould, and one half of ſand or road ſoil, | different from the above, though that will 
and a little.ſcreened lime-rubbiſh, .laying the | anſwer tolerably well, as will alſo ſome of the 
whole in a heap for a year, and turn it four or | other light Compoſts, and they even often 
five. times; which Compoſt may be made | proſper well in good garden earth; however, 
lighter or heavier, according as the plants are |. curious floriſts, to blow that delightful flower 
more or. leſs ſucculent. | in its higheſt perfection, often-uſe the follow- 
A loamy Compolt, as already-hinted, is a | ing Compoſt—Neats dung and drift ſand, of 


— 


favourite foil. of numbers of plants; that is, 


though moſt plants will flouriſh in any kind 


of good earth, or the Compoſts before-men- 
tioned, yet that of a light, warm, loamy tem- 


perature, is found to improve the culture of 


almoſt all ſorts of plants, but more partic ularly 


all the tree and ſhrub kind ; this Compoſt is 


each an equal portion, and half the quantity 


of old rotten tan, and where it can be eaſily 


. procured, the ſame portion of rotten leaves 


of trees, or, in lieu thereof, add a little more 


rotten bark, and a little very light earth from 


a paſture or garden ; let the whole be mixed 
in a heap, to lie at leaſt a year, giving it fre- 


thus prepared; maiden or freſh loamy-earth | quent turnings ; but if it remains in the heap - 


from a common, or any dry-paſture-ground, | cighteen months, or two years, it will be an 
where the ſoil is of a ſoft and moderately light advantage. | 
— pliable nature (ſee Loam), taking the upper- | Of one or other of all the above Compoſts 


molt ſpit, ſward and all, chopping it to bits, | [you ſuit all ſorts of plants ſufficiently, of 
and add - thereto rotten dung, as before di- 


rected, which, after lying in:a ridge or heap 
twelve. or fiſteen months to rot the ſward, 
and by frequent turnings over to break the 


all the reſpective articles; and any of the 
ſorts of Compoſt may always, upon occaſion, 


be eked out by an addition of garden earth, 


which directions are given in the culture of — * 


clumps, and mix the parts, will be excellent in proportion to the intended temperature of 
for uſe ; when, if neceffary, it may either be || each reſpetive Compoſt. | 
made lighter by the addition of ſome of the] But where any particular Compoſt is ne- 


ceſſary, 


COM 
ceſſary, it is exhibited in treating of the cul- 
ture of the reſpeCtive articles. 
In all Compoſts where ſand is neceſſary, 
ſea or driſt-ſand is to be preferred, and that 
which is dug out of pits is the moſt improper 


of all; therefore, where ſea-ſand cannot be 


eaſily obtained, which is rather the beſt, al- 
ways chuſe drift-ſand, or that taken near the 
ſurface. 75 1 

Likewiſe in Compoſts where rotten earthy 
wood is requiſite, that of old rotten willow 
trees, or any other that can be had, will do; 
or, in default thereof, old rotten tanner's bark 
may be ſubſtituted, and is a very proper in- 
gredient; alſo all ſorts of wood faw-duſt may 
Fe uſed. | 2 | 

In uſing garden mould occaſionally for 
compoſitions, the places of the quarters from 
whence it is taken, may readily be made 
good by a due ſupply of manure, and the 
emptyings of pots of old earth, and old flower- 
beds, &c. which being wrought up together 
with the natural ſoil, will be excellent for 
tae growth of kitchen vegetables. 

All Compoſts ſhould be formed. in an open 
'expoſure, free to the ſun, air, rains, froſts, &c. 
to meliorate and fertilize the foils ; and the 
ingredients ſhould be formed in an heap, not 
in a large and high one, but rather extended 
in length like a ridge, about a yard or four 
feet thick, ſo that the rays: of the ſun may 


penetrate through it: once every two or three 


months, at leaſt, it ought to be turned over, 


and the bottom thrown to the top, that all the- 


parts may be well mixed, and equally parti- 
cipate of the influence of the ſun and ele- 
ments; this is ſo eſſential, that if the heap 
is not thus expoſed, the Compoſt would be far 
from effecting the propoſed advantage to the 
plants, and would to many ſorts rather prove 
detrimental, that it would be more eligible to 
uſe common garden mould immediately from 
a well-cultivated border or quarter. 


It is neceſſary that all Compoſts for plants 


in pots, tubs, &c. alſo for all tender plants 
in hot-beds and flower-beds, ſhould remain a 
year in the heap or ridge before it is uſed, 
eſpecially thoſe Compoſts formed of freſh 


earth and other new materials, which ſhould. 


always have a ſummer's ſun and winter's froſt, 


and frequent ſtirring, for the whole ſhould be 


perfectly meliorated, and converted to a pure 
mould. 


When the Compoſts are to be uſed, it 15 
not adviſeable to ſereen them, except for ſome 
particular purpoſes, which are hinted in dif- | 


a» 0 


| 


con 


ferent parts of the work; ſo that, for general 
uſes, - the ſoil ſhould only be broken fine 
with the ſpade and hands, for, when fine 
ſcreened or lifted, it becomes too compact ſor 
the roots of plants, 

The term maiden or virgin earth, often 
mentioned for Compoſts, figniftes that of any 
common, or other paſture ground, that have 
never been ploughed for the production of 
other crops, or, at leaſt, that have been a 
long time in paſture, 

CONIFERZ, Coniſerous, or Cone bear. 
ing ; plants which bear that kind of fruit or 
ſeed-veſſel, called a Cone. See Convs and 
STROBIL US, 

The plants of this tribe are moſtly of the 
tree and ſhrub kind, and retain their leaves all 
the year, except ſome ſorts of larch, which 
loſe their leaves during the winter. 

The principal genera of the Coniferou: 
tribe are, the pinus, or pine-tree, including 
fir, larch, and cedar of Lebanon—the cu 
preſſus, cypreſs-tree — Thuja, arbor-vite——-. 


ephedra, ſhrubby horſe- tail—juniperus, ju- 


niper-tree, including ſavin, and ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of cedars. The height of ſome ſpecies 
of juniperus do not exceed two feet, that of 


ſome ſpecies of pinus approach to a hundred ; 


their form is generally conical, and extremely 
beautiful, from the diſpoſition of their 
branches, which ſurround and cover the ſtem 
even to the root, and extend themſelves bo- 


- rizontally and circularly, like ſo many rays. 


Moſt of the Coniſerous trees are reſinous, 
or gummy; theſe gums have a bitter taſte, 


but very agreeable ſmell, and it is ſaid, plan- 


tations of them are exceeding wholeſome, by 
meliorating the air by their balſamic and aro- 
matic exhalations, beſides being beautiful to 
behold, | 0 

From the larch- tree is extracted what we 
erroneouſly call Venice turpentine; from the 
wild pine, or pineaſter, is extracted the com- 
mon turpentine, and from which is diſtilled 
the oil of that name; the dregs of the diſtil- 
lation is the common roſin: the pitch tree, 
a ſort of fir, produces the ſubſtance from 
whence it derives the name. The branches 


of the black and white ſpruce · firs are uſed by 
the Americans in making their ſpruce-beer; 


the leaves of the common ſavin are uſed by 
farriers for deſtroying worms in horſes. A 
decoction in milk of the ſeeds of pineaſter, 
or of the extremities of the branches pulled 
in ſpring, is ſaid, with a proper regimen, to 
cure the moſt confirmed and inveterate _ 
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All che ſorts are hardy and valuable plants | 
in ornamental gardening, and many of them 
moſt valuable timber trees, particularly the 


enus pinus; none are more ornamental 
when growing, or turn to more profit when 
felled, for they arrive to great height and mag- 
nitude, and, as timber, are ſuperior for moſt 
kinds of buildings, and moſt excellent for 


- maſts of ſhips. 


The timber of the horizontal cypreſs is ſaid 
to reſiſt worms, moths, and all putrefaction, 
and to laſt many centuries ; the doors of St. 
Peter's church at Rome were originally of 
this material, which, after laſting eleven 
hundred years, diſcovered not the leaſt ten- 
dency to corruption. 

But for the culture, and other particulars of 
the Coniferous trees, ſee their reſpeCtive 

enera. 

e CONVALLARIA, Conval- Lily, or Lily 
of the Valley, and Solomon's-Seal, | 

This genus conſiſts of hardy, herbaceous, 
flowery perennials, producing annual ſtalks 
from ſix inches to a yard in ſtature, adorned 
with oblong ribbed leaves, and monopetalous, 
ſmall, bell-ſhaped flowers, and are eligible 
furniture for the pleaſure- ground. 

Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Cbaracters.] CALIx, none. CoRoOLLA, 
monopetalous, bell-ſhaped, ſix- parted, and 
del at the brim. STAMINA, fix fila- 
ments inſerted into the corolla, and erect an- 
there, PISTILLUM, a globular germen, 
ſlender ſtyle, and obtuſe trigonous ſtigma. 


PERICARPIUM, a round trilocular berry, and 
fingle ſeed. 


Ihe ſpecies of our gardens are, 


'CONVALLARIA Majalis. 

Lily of the Valley, or May Lily.) Convalla- 
ria with a hbrous creeping white root, crowned 
by oblong, erect, longitudinally-veined leaves, 
in pairs, five or fix inches long, and one or 
two broad, and among them naked flower- 
ſtalks half a foot high, garniſhed with droop- 
ing white flowers, ranged in a ſingle ſeries 
on one fide the ſtalk. 

Varieties.) Lily of the Valley with frigle 
white flowers — double white flowers red 
flowers—purple and white ſtriped flowers— 
double purple and white flowers, 

This ſpecies and varieties grow naturally in 
woods and ſhady places, in many parts of 
Britain, and other parts of Europe ; but all 
of them poſſeſs great merit as flower-plants 
for ſhady borders, and the compartments of 
wilderneſs works, and the like, though they 
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will ſucceed any where ; and thoſe of the 
double and ſtriped kinds, particularly, are 
very beautiful, | 
*CONVALLARIA Polygonatum, X 
Polygonatum, or Common Solemin's- Scal.] Con- 
vallaria with a thick, knotty, fleſhy, fibrated, 
white root ; upright, two-edged, Aem ſtalks, 
two feet high, garniſhed with oblong-oval, 
ribbed, alternate leaves, their baſe embracing 
the ſtalk ; and from their axillas, ſhort divided 
foot-ſtalks, each ſupporting one drooping 
white flower. | 
Varieties.) Common Solomon's-Seal with 
ſingle white flowers—double white flowers — 


ſweet ſcented white flowers - with purple ſtalks. 


and white flowers. 

This and varieties, as well as an ornamental 
plant in gardens, are of medical property, 
and its root is the part chiefly uſed, being fre- 
quently applied as a poultice to green wounds. 


and bruifes, and a decoCtion of the plant cures 


*CoNVALLARIA Multi fora. 

Multi lorous Solomon's-Seal.] Convallaria with 
a thick, jointed, fibrated, white root; up- 
right taper ſtalks ncar a yard high, garniſhed. 
with broad, oblong-oval, alternate leaves, em- 
bracing the ſtalks with their baſe ; and from: 
their axillas, ſhort foot-ſtalks, ſupporting many 
greeniſh- white flowers. 

Varieties.) Large Broad-leaved Multiflorous- 
Solomon's-Seal with ſingle and double flowers 


— Dwarf Multiflorous Solomon's-Seal with: 
ſtriped leaves. | 


*CONVALLARIA Racemoſa. 

\ Racemous- flowered Solomon's-Seal.] Conval- 
laria with a thick, knotty, fibrated root; up- 
right ſtalks two feet high; oblong, pointed, 
ribbed, cloſe-fitting, alternate leaves; and the 
ſtalks terminated by racemous ſpikes of 


greeniſh-white flowers. 


5CoNVALLARIA Verticillata. | 

Verticillated Narrow-leaved Solomon's-Seal.] 
Convallaria with a thick, jointed, fibrated,, 
white root; upright angular ſtalks. two feet 
high; long, narrow, ſmooth leaves, in a ver- 
ticillus or whirl round the ſtalks; and from 
the places of the leaves, ſhort foot-ſtalks, each: 
ſupporting four or five ſmall whitiſh flowers. 
The flowers of all theſe ſpecies are mono- 
petalous, bell, or funnel-ſhaped, rather ſmall, 
and divided at the brim into fix ſpreading ſeg- 
ments, appearing in May and June, ſucceeded 


| by round berries, furniſhed with ripe ſeeds. 


in autumn. 
They are all perenuial in root, but the ſtal 5. 
and 


CON. 


and leaves are annual, riſing in ſpring, and 


periſh in autumn. ; 
All the ſorts are hardy, and delight in 
ſhady places, ſo are well calculated as orna- 
mental furniture for the borders of wood- 
walks, wilderneſs-quarters, and ſhady borders, 
where they will appear very ornamental both 
in their ſingular growth, foliage, and flowers, 
but all the ſorts will alſo grow in almoſt any 


ſituation, and multiply exceedingly by their 


creeping roots ; and all the culture they re- 
quite is, to have the ground dug between 
them annually, in common with the other 
plants, and to cut down their decayed ſtalks, 
and every three or four years to reduce their 
roots within due compaſs. 


Prepagation. 


The propagation of all the ſorts is effected 
abundantly by dividing or flipping their roots 
any time from autumn till ſpring, though 
thoſe divided and planted out in autumn will 


flower ſtrong the following ſummer ; the ſlips | 


may be planted at once where they are always 
to remain, and they need not be removed 
oſtener than every three or four years, when, 
if they are greatly encreaſed, it is proper to 
reduce them within due bounds. 


CONVOLVULUS, Convelvulus, Bind- 
weed, or Bear-bind. | 

This genus compriſes many herbaceous 
twining and trailing plants, annuals and pe- 
rennials, of which there are ſome of very 
flowery growth, and proper ornaments for the 
pleaſure-ground, and one or two for the 


green-houſe, all of them adorned principally | 


with ſpear and heart-ſhaped. leaves, and large 
open bell-ſhaped flowers, | 


T bis genus derives the name, Convolvulus, 


from convo{vends, 1. e. rolling round, or twin- 
ing about, as moſt of the plants wind and 
aſcend ſpirally round any ſupport. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Characters. ] CALIx is monophyllous, oval, 
five-parted at top, and permanent. CorRoLLA 
is monopetalous, large, bell-ſhaped, and 
ſpreading. STAMINA, five ſhort filaments, 
and compreſſed antherwe, P1sTILLUM, a 
roundiſh germen, flender ſtyle, and two 
broad oblong ſtigmas. PRERICARHIUM, a 
roundiſh capſule, having ſeveral roundiſh 
ſeeds, N | | 

'There are upwards of thirty ſpecies, but 
not a quarter of them have merit in garden- 
ing, and ſome are common and very trouble- 
ſome weeds, ſuch as the Trailing Field Bind- 
weed, and the Large Volubilate White Bear- 


| 


CON 


bind, both of which are ſpecies of Comply. 


lus ;. the latter, in particular, is often very 
troubleſome in gardens in ſummer, by its 
winding ſtalks, which twine about any thing 
they encounter, either along the ſurface of 


the earth, or aſcend ſpirally about tall plants 


or trees ten or fifteen feet high. 
The ſpecies of this genus, therefore, that 
merit culture, are principally for ornamental 


purpoſes; and the follow ing are the moſt ma- 


terial ſpecies of our gardens. 

The firſt three are hardy herbaceous an- 
nuals. 

1ConvoLVULUS Tyicolor. 

Tricolor Convolvulus, commonly called Couvel. 
vulus Minor.] Convolvulus with proſtrate 
branchy ſtalks two feet long, trailing on the 
ground, garniſhed with ſpear -ſhaped - oval, 
cloſe-ſitting leaves; and at their axillas, long 
foot-ftalks, each ſupporting one large, tri- 
coloured flower, blue, having a white an4 
yellow flower. | | 

Varielies.] Convolvulas Minor with blue 
flowers, having white bottoms—with white 
flowers—variegated blue and white flowers, 

This ſpecies and varieties are very floriſe- 
rous annuals ; the ſtalks generally proſtrate 
themſelves along the ground, without any 
twining or climbing property, ſpreading their 
branches every way, flowering at every joint 
from June till September. i 

*ConvoLVULUS Purpura. 

Purple Convolvulus Major.] Convolvulus 
with twining, ſpirally aſcending ſtalks and 
branches, winding about ſupport ſix or eight 
feet high, adorned with roundiſh, heart- 
formed, entire leaves; and from the ſides, 


creCt foot · ſtalks, ſupporting large open purple- 


coloured flowers. 

Varieties.) Convolvulus Major wich deep 
purple flowers—red flowers—blue flowers 
white flowers. | 

Theſe varieties are very flowery and beau- 
tiful annuals, and if their ſtalks have ſupport 
to climb upon, they will flower at every joint 
from July till October, ſucceeded by abund- 
ance of ripe feed. | 

IConvoLyOLUs Nil. | 


Anil, or Deep Blue Convolvulus Major.] Con- 


volvulus with twining ſtalks and branches, 
mounting about ſupport ſix or eight feet high, 
garniſhed with heart-ſhaped, three - lobed, hairy 
leaves, and long axillary foot - ſtalks, each ſup- 
porting two large deep blue flowers. 
This is an excceding beautiful annual, re- 
quires ſupport to climb upon, and will exhibit 


a fine bloom from Auguſt till October. _ 
oy 0 
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The two following are ſhrubby perennials 
of the green- houſe. 

Cod vol vor us Canarienſit. 

Canary Evergreen Cinvolvulus.] Convolvulus 
with twining, woody, perennial ſtalks and 
branches, winding about ſupport twenty feet 
high, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped- oblong, 
downy, evergreen leaves, and axillary foot- 
| ſtalks, each ſupporting ſeveral purpliſh flowers. 

Cod vol vu us Cneorum. 

Cneorum Aibum, or Silvery Convolvulus.J 
Convolvulus with upright, ſhrubby, perennial 
ſtalks, branchy, and a yard high, cloſely gar- 
niſhed on every ſide with ſpear-ſhaped, downy, 
ſilvery leave ; and at the ends of the branches, 

cluſtery heads of reddiſh flowers, 

The flowers of all theſe ſpecies are mono- 
petalous, beli-ſhaped, large, and ſpreading, 
appearing in June, July, Auguſt, and Sep- 
tember, are very elegant; and although each 
flower is but of one day's duration, the an— 
nual ſorts exhibit a daily and plentiſul ſuc- 
ceſſion till killed by the froſt, and ripen 
abundance of ſeeds. | 

They are all natives of diſtant countries, 
but have long been inhabitants of our gardens 
as plants of ornament. 

All the annual kinds are hardy, and are 


will proſper in any common ſoil, and are pro- 
per both for borders and the vacant ſpaces in 
the fronts of the moſt conſpicuous ſhrubbery- 
clumps z and they all riſe freely from ſeed in 
the full ground, which may be ſown where 
they are to remain to flower ; obſerving, that 
the Convoluulus Tricolor, or Minor, may either 
be ſuffered to trail upon the ground, accord- 
ing to its natural growth, or may be tied up 
to ſticks: but the other two annual ſpecies, 
and their varieties, being of the voluble or 
twining running kind, muſt have tall ſticks to 
elimb upon, on which they will naturally 
twine themſelves ſeveral feet high, flowering 
all the way, and appear very ornamental. 
The propagation of all theſe annual kinds 
is by ſowing the ſeed in March or April, in 
patches, in the places where they are to flower; 
in each patch ſow four or ſive ſeeds half an 
inch deep, and when the plants are an inch 
or two high, thin them, leaving but two or 
three of the beſt in each patch, (oe ANNUAL 
PLanTs) managing them 1fterwards as above 
directed. 
The two perennial ſpecies are tender, but 
elegant furniture for the green-houſe col 
lection, and well worth the attention of every 
One poſſeſſed of the conveniencies for pre- 
ſerving them during winter. 


beautiful furniture for the pleaſure- ground; 


— 


ple ſtriped flowers. 
K k 5 
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Let them be kept in pots of rich earth, 
and managed as geranums, and myrt.es, &c. 
See GREEN-HoUSE PLANTS. 

The propagation of theſe two ſorts here 
is commenly by layers in the ſpring, which 
take root freely in three or four months; eut- 
ings of the young ſhoots alſo grow freely in a 
ſhady border in May, June, and July ; ſuck— 
ers from the root alſo make good plants. 

Of this genus, the two following perennials, 
Bindweed, and Bearbind, before hinted, are 
well-known troubleſome weeds ; but as they 
produce many elegant flowers, ſome for va- - 
riety-preſerve here and there patches of them 
for flowering. 

Their titles, &c. are, 

*ConvoLvULUSs Arven/is. 

Field Perennial Cenvaluulus, or Bindweed.) 
Convolvulus with creeping and deeply pene- 
trating, ſmall, fibrey, tough roots; many 
weak trailing and twining ſtalks, two or three 
feet long, garniſhed with ſmall, triangular, . 
arrow-pointed leaves, the baſe pointed at both. 
ſides; and at all the joints, a fingle flower, 
on each foot-ſtalk, of different colours in 
different varieties. 

Varieties.) Field Perennial Convolvulus with 
white flowers—roſe - coloured flowers—roſe 
and white ſtriped flowers—white and purple 
flowers — white and purple ſtriped flowers 
purple white-rayed flowers. | 

All theſe varieties grow wild in great abund- 
ance on the ſides of banks and dry gravelly 
ſoils, where they exhibit a proſuſion of flowers; 
but if ſome patches are intended for the gar- 
den by way of variety, great care is requiſite 
to keep their roots within due compals, ſor 
they creep far, and their ſtalks over-run what- 
ever they grow near, and often riſe naturally 
in gardens, proving moſt troublefome weeds, 
difficult to eradicate, for the roots run deep, 
and are ſo very tough, that gardeners in wrath 
often call them the devil's guts. 


The roots are perennial, and the ſtalks riſe 


in ſpring, and die to the root in autumn. 

Cod voLvurus Sepium. ; 

Hedge Perennial Convolvulus, or Great 
White Bearbind ] Convolvulus with long, 
creeping, thick, fleſhy, white roots, ſending 
up annually many twining ſtalks, winding 
round ſupport ten or fifteen feet high, gar- 
niſhed with large, roundiſh and oblong, ar- 
row-pointed leaves, divided at the baſe ; and 
long foot- ſtalks from the joints of the branches, 


each ſupporting one large, bell ſhaped, pure 


white flower. © | 


- Varieties.) Large purple flowers—large pur- 
%:.--- This 
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This ſpecies grows wild in hedges and gar- | 


dens, have perennial roots, and annual ſtalks, 
afcending ſpirally round the neighbouring 


plants, buſhes, hedges, and trees, producing 


many fair flowers ; but if ſome patches are 
deſigned as climbers in wilderneſs-works, or 
ſhrubberies, for variety, they ſhould be placed 
detached from all other plants and trees, and 


fix long ſtout ſtakes for their ſtalks to twine 


upon, and keep their roots within due bounds, 
for they often riſe naturally in gardens, and 

rove moſt troubleſome weeds to the gar- 

ener, having very creeping roots, that mul- 
tiply greatly, run deep in the ground, and the 
leaſt bit will grow and ſend up ſtalks that over- 
run and twine round every thing in their 
progreſs; therefore, in digging the ground, 
every bit that appears ſhould be carefully 
picked out, and in ſummer the ſtalks ſhould 
be conſtantly pulled up, which will alſo con- 
tribute conſiderably to the deſtruction of the 
roots. 

The following perennial of the ſame genus 

is alſo cultivated in ſome gardens for variety, 

 *ConvoLvuULUs Batatas. 


Batatas, or Spaniſb-Potatoe.] Convolvulus 
with large, oblong, tuberous, white, eatable 
roots; trailing ſtalks three or four feet long 
heart-ſhaped-angular leaves ; and Jarge, bell- 
ſhaped, white flowers ; and the ſtalks rooting 
at the joints, and form large tubers, | 

This is- a native of Spain and Portugal, 
where the roots grow very long and large, re- 
ſembling large white kidney-potatoes ; they 
do not, however, acquire perfection in Eng- 
land, but a few of the roots are annually im- 
ported from the above countries ſor curioſity, 
and we way often ſee them lying in the great 
fruiterer's ſhops in London. ah 

If intended to have a few plants for variety, 
plant the roots, either whole or divided, in a 
warm border, in March or April, where they 

will ſend up ſtalks, and flower in autumn; 
but to have them in greater perfection, plant 
the roots in a ſlender hot-bed, covered with a 
frame and glaſſes during bad weather, by 
which aid they flower earlier, and often form 
many tubers at the joints, 


- . CONUS; a Cone; a. ſpecies of fruit, or 
ſcaly ſeed - veſſel. of the coniferous trees, as 


— 


the pine · tree, &c. formed into a conical fi- 


gure, and commonly called a Cone, Canus; 


| but modern botaniſts have ſubſtituted in its 


place Strobilas, See STROBILUS, 5 


CON 


ſcales, curiouſly arranged, and fixed by their 
baſe to an axis, which occupies the middle of 
the Cone, ſo they open only at top: in many 
ſpecies of pine-tree, the ſcales of the Cone 
are of a bony nature, and almoſt united, as. 
thoſe of the cedar of Lebanon, Scotch pine, 
&c in fir, larch,, arbor-vitæ, and cypreſs, 
the ſcales are of a ſubſtance like hard leather; 
and in juniper, ſavin, &c, they are united, 
and become fleſhy and ſucculent like a berry. 
Theſe ſcales, which compoſe the Cones, ſerve, 
at firſt, each as a calix to a fructification, and 
being perſiſtent, they harden by degrees to a 
bony or very hard ſubſtance, ſerving alſo ag 
a ſort of pericarpium to the ſeeds, which are 
lodged naked principally betwixt the bottom 
of the ſcales, and. by them nouriſhed as in 
a proper ſeed-veſſel. | 

The ſcales of the Cones often ſo cloſely 
involve the ſeeds, that they cannot be diſlodged 
without violence, by ſplitting the Cones open 
with an inſtrument driven through them, or 
till they are expoſed to the midſummer ſun, 
or before a fire, which cauſes them. to open. 
gradually. See Pinus, 

The ſeeds themſelves are , moſtly oblong, 
hard like a nut, and crowned: with. a. large 
membranaceous wing. | 

Theſe ſeeds or kernels, in ſome ſpecies of 


| pinus, are eatable, particularly thoſe of the 


pinus pinea, or ſtone-pine, being exceeding. 
wholeſome, and. good for coughs and con- 
ſumptions ; and in Italy, where the trees 
abound, they are ſerved up to table with other 
2 in the deſert, during the winter ſea- 
On. 91 a 
CONYZA, Fleabane. LET 

It conſiſts of herbaceous and ſhrubby plants, 
adorned with compound flowers, and of which 
there is one ſmall ſhrubby ſpecies, pretty com- 


mon in our green- houſes, 


It is titled, 

ConyzA Candida. 1 | 

Shrubby Hhite-leaved Conyza.] Conyza with 
a ſhort ſhrubby ſtalk, branching ſix or eight 
inches high; cloſely garniſhed with oval, ſmall, 
downy, white, filvery leaves; and from the 
ſides and-ends of the branches, long woolly 


flower-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining two or three 


yellow compound flowers. 


It requires ſhelter in winter, and is very 


beautiful in its low buſhy growth and filvery 
leaves: let it be kept in pots of rich earth, 
to be moved to a green houſe or garden- 


N 5 I frame, to have ſhelter from froſt; and it may 
This ſpecies of ſeed · veſſel is formed of an 


amentum, and compoled of many hard woody |. ſpring, which, if planted in pots, and plunged 


be propagated, by flips of its branches in 


mn. 
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in a hot · bed about a month, and often wateredd, 


will grow freely; but cuttings planted in 
ſummer, often emit roots without the aid of 
a hot bed. 8 
COREOP SIZ, Tick-ſeeded Sunflower. 
The plants are herbaceous very flowery 
perennials, proper for the pleaſure- ground, 
obtaining from three to ſix or eight feet ſta- 
ture, terminated by cluſters of compound ra- 
diated flowers. a | 
Claſs and order, Syngeneſia Polygamia Fruſ- 
fan:a. | | 
—'Charatters.] CaLix, compound radiated' 
flower, having a double general cup; the 
outer one is of eight ſmall leaves, and the 
inner one is large and coloured. CoroLLa, 
many hermaphrodite tubular florets form the 
diſc, and eight large flat neutral ones the ray. 
STAMINA, five ſhort filaments, and cylin- 
dric antheræ P1sTILLUM, a compreſſed 
germen, ſlender ſtyle, and biſid ſtigma ; but 
no ſtyle nor ſtigma in the neutrals. PERI- 
 CARPIUM, none. SEMINA, each herm- 
aphrodite floret ſucceeds to an orbicular ſeed, 
bordered and horned at top. | 
The ſpecies of moſt note are the three fol- 
lowing perennials. | 200 
*CoreoPs1s Alternifolia. 
Alternate- leafed Virginia Coreopſis.] Coreop- 
ſis with upright ſtrong ſtems ſeven or eight 
feet high, garniſhed on every fide with ſpear- 
| ſhaped, ſawed, alternate leaves, having de- 
curtent winged foot ſtalks or borders, running 
from the baſe of one to the other, and the 
ſtems crowned by large, radiated, yellow 
flowers. | | : Wi 
*CoReops1s Tripteris, | 
*Ternate-leafed American Coreopſit.] Coreop- 
ſis with upright,” round, ſmooth ſtalks, ſix or 
ſeven feet high, garniſhed at each joint with 
tritoliate oppoſite leaves, and the ſtalks ter- 
minated by bunches of large flowers, havin 
a yellow radius and purple diſc, * 
Cokkorsrs Verticillata. | 
Verticillate 1 Coreopſi:] Core- 
opſis with upright, angular, ſtiff ſtalks, three 
or fout feet high, branching by pairs, adorned 
round the joints with compound-winged, 
finely-divided leaves ; and from 'the ſides of 
the branches, long foot-ſtalks, each ſupport- 
ing one flower, having a dark - purple middle, 
and bright yellow My. „ sun dc; 
Thele have all perennial fibrous roots, and 


annual ſtalks, which riſe in ſpring, flower 


| from July till Occober, and decay to the root 
in November. * 1 | 


— 


— 


| 
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The flowers are all compound, radizted, 
and pretty large, ſhaped like ſunflowers, but 
ſmaller, and ate very ornamental. 

All three ſpecies are good furniture for the 


large compartments of the pleaſure- ground. 


either for ſpacious borders, or the ſhrubbery 
plantations, introducing. them in the vacant 
ſpaces between. the ſhrubs, on the boundaries 
of lawns or principal walks, ſor all of them 
will exhibit a plentiful bloom from July or 
Auguſt, until prevented by froſt. | 

Their propagation is eaſily effected by ſlip- 
ping or dividing the roots in autumn, when 
the ſtalks decay, planting the ſlips at once where 
they are to remain, and they will call for no 
farther trouble than keeping them clean from 
weeds, and to cut down the decayed ſtalks 
annually in autumn. 

CORIANDRUM, Coriander. 

It conſiſts of herbaceous annual herbs of 
the culinary and medical tribe, and their leaves 
are the uſeful parts for the kitchen, and the 
ſeeds for medicine. 721 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 

Characters] CALI1X, umbellate flowers, 


having a general involucrum, ſcarce mono- 


phyllous, and the partial one of three leaves, 
and a ſmall five - parted calix to each floret. 
CoROLL A, a difform, radiated, general um- 


bel, and the florets compoſed of five heart» 
| ſhaped inflexed petals. STAMINA, five fila- 


ments, and roundiſh antherz; PisTiILLUM, 
a germen under each floret, two ſtyles, and 
radiated ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, none; a 
ſpherical two-parted fruit, and two hemiſphe- 
rical ſeeds, * STINT 

There are but two ſpecies, both of which 
have divided ſmall leaves, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling parſley ; but there is but one ſpecies ge- 
nerally cultivated, | TY 

The ſpecies are, 

CoRIAN DRUM Sativum. 

Cultivated Coriander.] Coriandrum with a 
ſmall, fibrey, white root, crowned by many- 
parted leaves, having broadiſh ſegments; and 
in the centre an upright, round, branchy ſtalk, 
two feet high, having all the branches ter- 


minated by umbels of flowers, ſuceceded by 


globular fruit. | « 
- *CoRIANDRUM Teſticulatum. 


T efliculated Smaller Coriander.) Coriandrum 


with ſmaller many-parted leaves, and upright, 
angular, flender, branchy ſtalks, terminated 
by umbels of flowers, ſucceeded by teſticu- 
lated or twin fruit. ud o nz: 
The firſt ſpecies is that commonly culti- 
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vated, which, as a garden-herb, is ſometimes | 


uſed both for culinary uſes in ſoups, &e. and 
as an ingredient in fallads ; but as the leaves 
are of a feetid ſmell, it is in no great eſteem 
in England, except in ſome foreign families. 


It is propagated by ſeed, which for garden | 


uſe may be ſowed any time in ſpring or ſum- 
mer, ſowing it in ſhallow drills half an inch 
deep, and let the drills be fix inches aſunder, 
obſerving, as the plants ſoon fly up to ſeed, 
a repetition of five or fix ſowings is requiſite 
from March till September; and the laſt 
| ſowing ſhould be on a warm border, to ſtand 
the winter. 

When this plant is to be cultivated for its 
ſeed, it ſhould be ſowed in March, either in 
drills. a foot aſunder, or by broad-caſt, and 
rake it in; and when the plants are an inch 
or two high, hoe them to ſix or eight inches 
diſtance. | | 

CORIARIA, the Tanner's, or Myrtle- 
leafed Sumach. 

It is a hardy deciduous, ſmall-leafed, flower- 
ing ſhrub for the ſhrubbery, adorned with 
ſpikes of quinquepetalous flowers, | 

Claſs and order, Divecia Decandria. 

Chara#ers.) CAlix, male and female 
flowers on diſtinct plants, having ſmall five- 
leafed cups. CoROLLA, five oval petals. 
- STAMINA, ten filaments, and oblong an- 
theræ. PIsTILLUM, five germiua, five fiyies, 


and fimple ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, none; 


the petals become a fleſhy angular berry, in- 
cloſing five ſeeds. | 
The ſpecies is, 
Cox IARIA Myriifolia. TS | 
MAyrtle-leafed Coriaria.] Coriaria with a 
ſhrubby, pithy, brown ſtem, cloſely branch- 
ing from the bottom, and forms a buſhy head 
three or four feet, thickly garniſhed with ob- 
| Jong, pointed, ſmalliſh, bright - green leaves, 
in pairs oppoſite; and at the ſides and ends 
- of the branches, ſmall ſpikes of whitiſh 
flowers. 
Varieties.] Male-flowered Coriaria—Female 
Coriaria. | 
This is a proper ſhrub for any of the com- 
mon ſhrubbery compartments, to encreaſe 
the variety, where its roots will creep conſi- 


derably, and ſend up ſpawn, or many ſmall 


- ſuckers, for encreaſe. | 

It is eaſily propagated by ſuckers. from the 
root, -which-it affords plentifully, and may be 
taken off with fibres every autumn or winter, 
Layers in autumn will alſo be rooted in a 


Far. 


| 


* 


con Nus Florida. 
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CORNUS, Cornel - tree, or Cornelian. 
Cherry, and Dog- wood. | 

This genera conſiſt; principally of hardy 
deciduous trees and ſhrubs, proper for the 
ſhrubbery plantations, adorned with oblong 
leaves, and umbellate white flowers. 

Claſs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia. 

Charatters.] CALix, umbellate flowers, in- 
cluded in a four-leaved coloured invoJucrum, 
the florets having a very ſmall four, parted cup. 
CoRoOLLA, each floret compoſed of four 
oblong acute petals. STAMINA, four ere 
filaments, and roundiſh incumbent antheræ. 
P1$TILLUM, a roundiſh germen. under the 


. receptacle, filiforme ſtyle, and blunt ſtigma, 


PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh berry, including 


. a bilocular nut, having two kernels. 


Fhere are three ſpecies of the tree and ſhrub. 
kind, furniſhing ſeveral eminent varieties, one 
of which ſpecies grows wild in England ; the 
reſt are of American growth, but all hardy 
enough-to ſucceed here.in the full ground, 

The ſpecies are, | 

'CorRnus Mas. | 

Male Cornus, or Cornelian Cherry-tree,] Cor- 


nus with an upright tree-ſtem, riſing twenty 


feet high, branching, and form a large head, 


garniſhed with oblong leaves, and ſmall um- 
bels of yellowiſh-green flowers at the ſides 
and ends of the branches, appearing early in 
ſpring, ſucceeded by ſmall, red,, cherry-like, 
eatable, acid fruit. | 


This ſpecies is eſteemed both as-a flower- * 


ing ſhrub, and for its fruit, to preſerve for 
making tarts. 

The wood of this tree being extremely. 
hard, derives the name Cornus, i. e. of a 
horn-like hardneſs and duration, and is {aid 
to laſt-as long as iron. 

*CoRNUS. Sanguinee. 


Bloody-twig, or Common Dag. ] Cornus 


with an upright tree - ſtem, branching ten or 
twelve feet high, having blood- red ſhoots, 


garniſned with oblong, pointed, nervous 
leaves, two inches long; and all the branches 


terininated by. umbellate white flowers, ſuc- 
ceeded by black berries, | 
Variety.) With variegated leaves. 
This ſpecies grows wild in the hedges in 
many parts of this kingdom, but is cultivated 


in.the nurſeries, and may, with propriety, be 


introduced in large ſhrubberies, both for the 
variety of its foliage and flowers, as well as 


for the ſingular appearance of its red ſhoots 


in winter, when devoid of leaves. 


Virginia 
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Virginia Dog-wood.] Cornus with: a tree 
ftem, branching twelve or fifteen feet high, 
and fine red ſhoots, garniſhed with large 
obverſe heart-ſhaped leaves; and the branches 
terminated by umbellate white flowers, hav- 
ing a large invo/ucrum, ſucceeded by dark 
red berries. | 

Variety. ] Virginia Dogwood with a red 
involucrum. 

The following are ſuppoſed to be only va- 
rieties of the above ſpecies. 

Female Narrow leaued Virginia Dog-wood ] 
Cornus with an-upright tree-ſtem, branching 
eight or ten feet high, having very red ſhoots ; 
ſpear-ſhaped, acute, nervous leaves; and the 


branches terminated by - umbellate white 


flowers, ſucceeded by red berries. 

Blue-berried American Dog-wood.) Cornus 
with an upright ſtem, branching eight or nine 
feet high, having beautiful red ſhoots; large 
oval leaves, hoary and whitiſh underneath ; 
and all the branches terminated by umbels of 
white flowers, ſucceeded by bunches of large, 
oval, blue berries. | 

This variety is remarkably.ornamental both 
in its fine, large, whitiſh foliage and flowers 
in ſummer, and its numerous bunches- of 
elegant blue berries in autumn. 

Miie- berried Penſylvanian Dog- wood. Cor- 
nus with an upright ſtem, branching eight 
or ten feet high, and very red ſhoots; oblong- 
oval leaves, whitiſh underneath; and large 

*umbels of white flowers, ſucceeded by white 
| berries. | | 


IWhite-leaved American Dog-weed ] Cornus 


with an upright ſtem, branching eight or nine 
feet high; ſpear-ſhaped, acute, ſmooth leaves; 

and large umbels of white flowers, and red 
| berries, - n 5 | 

Moſt of theſe ſpecies are ſtrong ſhooters, 

, well clad with leaves, from two to four inches 
long, of a lightiſh colour. 

All theſe-trees are elegant furniture for large 
ſhrubberies, wilderneſs-works, and all other 
ornamental plantations, where they will effect 
a fine vatiety with their leaves 4 numerous 


flowery umbels in ſummer, their cluſters of 


berries in autumn, and thoſe of the Dog- 
wood kinds, with their beautiful red ſhoots. 
in winter, when the leaves are fallen. 

They all proſper in any common ſoil and 
expoſure; and as to their culture, permit 
them to afſume their own natural growth, ex- 
cept 28 any rambling ſhoots, 
and clear away ſuckers from the roots, and all 
dead wood from. the branches. | 


N 


7 
the ſides reflexed ; the wings oval, and join. 
at top; and the carina ſhort, compreſſed, and 
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| Propagation of all the Sorts. 
| Their propagation is by ſeed, layers, and 
cuttings, all in the full ground, 
By ſeeds.— The ſeed of the American kinds 
enerally arrive from thence in ſpring, which 
ould. be ſown as ſoon as poſſible in a bed of 


good earth half an inch deep; but they rarely 


germinate till ſpring following, unleſs they are 
ſowed in autumn; theretore the ſeeds of the 
Cornelian-cherry, and Common Dog wood, 
as allo thoſe of all the others that ripen here, 
ſhould be ſown in October, and they will, 


for the general part, grow the ſucceeding. 


ſpring ; and when the plants are a year old, 
plant them out in nurſery-rows, and when from 
two to four or five feet high, are of due ſize 
for the ſhrubbery, &c. 


By layers —Let the ſhoots of the year be 


layed in autumn, they will all be well rooted, 
and fit to tranſplant the autumn foilowing. 


By cuttings. —t his may be performed in 
October or November, chuſing ſtrong ſhoots 


of the year, cut ten or twelve inches long ; 


plant them three parts in the ground, and. 


they will be well rooted by autumn follow- 
in | 


plants. | 

When theſe ſhrubs are from two to four 
or five feet high, they are fit for the ſhrub- 
bery. 


CORONILLA, Jointed-podded Colutea, 


and Emerus, or Scorpion» Sena. 


Of this genus there are ſome ſhrubby ever- 


Suckers from the roots will alſo make good 


greens and deciduous ſhrubs, proper for the 


green-houſe and ſhrubbery collections, orna- 
mented principally with pinnated many- 


lobed leaves, and cluſters of papilionaceous . 


yellow flowers, ſucceeded by. long jointed 


ſeed· pods. 


Claſs and order, Diadelphia Derandria. 
 Chara#ters.] CAL1x-is monophyllous, com- 
preſſed, erect, and biſid. CoRoLLa is papi- 


— 


honaceous ; the vexillum heart- ſhaped, and 


pointed. STAMINA,.ten filaments, nine of 
them united, the other ſtands ſeparate, and 


| 


| in winter. 


ſmall antheræ. P1sSTILLUM, an oblong ta- 
per germen, briſtly ſtyle, and. obtuſe ſtigma. . 

PERICARPIOM, a. long, taper, jointed pod, 
having many ſeeds. | 
The ſpecies are as follow: the firſt four are 


low, rather tender ſhrubs, and are common! 
retained in pots for ſhelter of a ag toy 


CoRo- 
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*CoRONIELA Glauea. ; / 
$+a- green-leaved Coronilla.) Coronilla with 
a ſhrubby ſtalk, branching two feet high; 


pinnated evergreen leaves, of about five pair 


of glaucous- coloured lobes, terminated by an 
odd one; and, from the ſiddes of the branches, 


many roundiſh bunches of bright yellow odo- 


riterous flowers, 
*CoRONILLA Argentea. 


Silvery-leaved Cretan Coronilla] Coronilla 


with a ſhrubby ſtalk, branching;two feet high 
pinnated leaves of nine or eleven ſilvery lobes ; 
and roundiſh bunches of yellow. flowers. 
3CoRonILLA Valentina. 
Valentian Nine-lobed Goronilla.] - Coroni'la 
with a ſhrubby ſtalk, branching a foot or 


eighteen inches high; pinnated leaves of 


about nine pair of ſmall. lobes ; and the 
branches terminated by. bunches of yellow 
flowers. | 
*CoRONILLA Funcea. 
Ruſh-lobed Spaniſh Coronilla.] Coronilla with 
a ſhrubby ſtaik, branching two feet high, 
. garniſhed with leaves of ſive and three very 
narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, fleſhy lobes, and ſmall 
bunches of bright yellow flowers. 
The following is a hardy, large,-very beau- 
tiful, deciduous, flowering ſhrub, and re- 
markably flot iferous. IT 
5CORONILLA Emerus. | 
Emerus, or Scorpion-Sena,] Coronilla, with 
a ſhrubby ſtem, branching numerouſly fix or 
eight feet high, cloſely garniſhed with winged 
leaves of three pair. of lobes, terminated by 
an odd one; and, at the ſides of the branches, 
numerous long flower-ſtalks, each ſupporting 


two or three large yellow flowers, ſucceeded: 


by longiſh pods. | 
Varieiy.] Dwarf Scotpion- Sena. 
The flowers of all theſe ſhrubs are of the 
papilionaceous or butterfly kind, being com- 


poſed of a ſtandard, two wings, and a carina, 


or keel, ſee the Charadters, appearing com- 
monly in May and June in great plenty; 


* 
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The fiſth ſort, Scorpion-G na, and variety, 


are hardy and elegant flowering ſhrubs for the 
principal ſhrubbery compartments in gardens 
of any extent, and there are but few hardy 
ſhcubs that make a ſiner appearance. 


Propagation of all the Sorts, 
The firſt four ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds 


in ſpring, either on a warm border, or in, a 
ſlender hot bed; but the latter will forwarg 
them greatly, ſowing the ſeeds in pots of rich 
earth half an inch deep, and plunge them 
in the hot bed; and when: the plants are two 
or thtee inches high, prick them in ſeparate 
ſmall pots, allowiug ſhade, water, and air, 


and harden them gradually to tbe full air in 


June, in which let them remain till October, 
then moved to ſhelter of a frame during 
winter, but cover them only in time of ſroſt. 

The Scarpion-Sena may be encreaſed plen- 
tifully both by ſeeds, and by layers and cut- 
ings. 

Tow the ſeeds in March, in a bed of light 
earth, and cover them half an inch deep, 
giving occaſional waterings in dry weather, 
and the plants will riſe in a month or fix weeks; 
and when they have had a. year or two's 
growth, tranſplant them from the ſeed-bed 


in nurſery rows, and in twa or three years 


aſter they will be large enough for the ſhrub- 


By layers. It may be done in autumn or 
winter, chuſing the one-year's ſhoots, giving 


them a gentle twiſt, and they will be rooted. 


by the winter following. | 
By cuttings. Plant ſome of the young 
; ſhoots in October or November in a ſhady 
border, giving water the following ſpring and 
ſummer, and many of them will be rooted 
r 5:1530t 22! * 
COROLLA; Corolla, or Little Crown, 


the botanic name for the flower-leaves, i. e. 


the beautiful. coloured leaves of the flower, 


which immediately ſurround and defend the 


_ 


t oe ot. . oc tie... 


and the Emerus, or Scorpion-Sena, appears |. organs of generation, and ſtand within the 
covered with them, continuing long in beauty; calix, where there is any. | | l 
and all the forts are ſucceeded by jointed. pods This - conſpicuous: and beautiful part o 7 
in autumn, filled with ripe ſeed. Is plants, the Corolla, is deſigned not only as 
The firſt» four ſpecies. are rather tender, | an ornament to the reſpective plants, but alſo l 

and, although'.they will live in open air in | to defend and nouriſt. the tender , generative þ 
mild winters, they are impatient” of ſevere | | organs, till they have performed their fecun- f 
weather ; they ſhould therefore, for the ge- dating function, &c. and is therefore by 7 
neral part, be potted, to be moved to ſhelter ] Linnzus, in aſſimilating the animal and ve- 10 
of a green ·houſe or glaſs- frame in winter; getable kingdoms, diſtinguiſhed by the name A 
and others may be placed in a ſheltered ſitua- of auleum floris, or the palace in which the 0 
tion in the full ground, to take their chance. | nuptials of the plant is celebrated. p 


5 The 
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The Corolla may be ſaid to conſiſt of two 
arts, the petals, and the neCtarium ; the 
Faſt of which, however, 1s rather a ſtriking 
ſuperfluity, or occaſional appendage in ſome, 
than a neceſſary part of every flower, ſee 
NECTARIUM 3 fo that the petals are always 
to be conſidered as the principal part of the 

Corolla. f 
A Corolla of one petal is termed monopeta- 
uus; of two, dipetalous ; of three, tripetalous ; 
of four, tetrapetalous ; of five, pentapetalous, 
or quinquepetalots ; of ſix, hexapetalous, or 
>xpetalous ; of eight, oz7apetalous ; or of many 


polypetalous ; though all flowers, having more | 


than one petal, are ſpecies of folypetalors. 
Obſerve, in reſpect to number, that, in the 
characteriſtic deſcription of the Corolla, the 
number of petals are always to-be determined 
from their ſingle or common ſtate, never from 
the doubles, which are only accidental va— 
rieties; as, for example, the cheiranthus, or 
wallflower and ſtock-gilliflowers, in their 
common ſtate, the Corolla conſiſts only of 
ſour petals, but in the doubles they are in- 
numerable; and ſo of all other flowers that 
are apt to run into doubles, which are pro 
rly enough ſtyled Iuxuriant flowers. See 
UXURIANS Flos, and PLENUsS Flex. 
The real numbers of petals in the Corolla 
is determined from the baſe ; that is, when 
the Corolla appears of two, three, or many 


parts or diviſions, continued to, or very near 


the bottom, it is conſidered as ſo many diſ- 
tinct petals, notwithſtanding the baſe of the 
ſeveral petals may connect, as is the caſe of 
the mallow tribe, the genus Narciſſus, and 
many others; but when the Iimb, or upper 
ſpreading part of the Corolla, is divided only 
about half way, or a little more or leſs, into 


ſeveral parts, it is conſidered only as one 


— 


petal, monopetalous, divided into ſo many ſeg- 


ments or parts. N 
Segments or diviſions are very frequent in 


monopetalous flowers, which very commonly 


— 


have midi divided into five parts; in 
owers theſe diviſions of the 


polypetalous 
teal petals ſeldom prevail. | 
In reſpect to the figure of the Corolla and 


path, that, in monopetalous flowers, there 


ing but one petal, it is either bell-ſhaped, 
funnel-ſhaped, ſalyer-ſhaped, Wheel-ſhaped, 


ringent or maſque-ſhaped, as explained be- 
low, and in a polypetalous flower, the Co- 
 rolla is either regular, by having all its petals 
of equal hgure, magnitude; prôportion, and 


poſition, as in tulip, Nartifſus, lily,” Kc. or 
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irregular, by the petals aſſuming different” 


figures, ſizes, and poſition, in the ſame Co- 
rolla, as in aconitum, or monk's hood, bal- 
famine, columbine, and lark-ſpur, &c. 

In a monopetalous Corolla, the lower hol- 
low part is called the tube, the upper ſpread- 
ing part the limb, the opening of the tube 
the chaps or jaws, faux. See Tonus, LIuE- 
Us, and Faux. 

In a polypetalous Corolla, the lower part 
is termed the claw, zngu1s ; the upper ſpread- 
ing part lamina, See UnGuis and LAMINA. 

The. Corolla has different terms, according 
to the figure it aſſumes, as follow. | 

Corolla Companulata, a bell-ſhaped Corolla, 
conſiſts of one petal, regular and hollow like 
a beil, as in the genus campanula, convolvu- 


lus, and dead'y night-ſhade. 


Corolla Inſundibuliformis, a funnel-ſhaped 
Corolla, confi its of one regular petal, with a 
conic ſhaped limb, ſtanding upon a long tube, 


as in datura, or thorn-apple, oleander, to- 


bacco, and marvel of Peru. 
Corolla Hypocrateriformis, a falver-ſhaped 
Corolla, has one regular petal, having a plane 


or flat-ſpreading limb ſtanding on a very ſhort 


tube, as in periwinkle, &c. | 

Corolla Rotata, a wheel-ſhaped Corolla, has 
one regular petal, having a plane or flat limb 
without any tube, ſometimes entire, and 
ſometimes divided, as in borago. | 

Corolla Ringens, a gaping or grinning Co- 
rolla, has one irregular petal, ſhaped ſome- 
times like a maſque or ſnout of an animal 
with two lips, as in ſnap-dragon, or calve's- 
ſnout; ſometimes is terminated behind by a 
nectarium, in form of a tube, or ſpur of a 
fowl, as obtains in antirrhinum linaria, or 
toad- flax. See RIN GEN TUS and PERSONA 
TUS. 

Corolla Labiatus, a labiated or lip Corolla, 
having two lips, and is a ſpecies of Corolla 


Ringen. Sce LABIATUs and VERTICII- 


Corolla Cruciformis, a eruciforme, or crofs- - 
ſhaped Corolla, compoſed of four equal pe- 


tals, that ſpread at top on their claws in form 


of a croſs, exemplified in ſtock-gilliflower, . 
ladies-ſmock, and the other numerous flowers 
of the claſs tetradynanna. | 

Corolla Papilionacea, à paptlionaceous or 
butterfly ſhaped Corolla, compoſed of four or 
five irregular petals, which, from their fi- 


== and poſition, bear an obvious reſem- 


lance to a buttetffy with its wings expanded, 


henna the pea, bean, kidney- bean, 


and 
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-und_kburnum, &c. the petals are charaCter- I 


ized by diſtinct names ;. the upper one is 
called the ſtandard, vexillum; the two fide 
ones the wings, ale; and the lowermoſt one, 
ſometimes concave and divided, is called the 
keel, carina, from its reſemblance to the bot- 
tom or keel of a boat; is ſometimes of one 
petal, and ſometimes two united. See PA- 
PILIONACEA, 1 
| Moſt of the plants in the claſs diadelphia 
have papilionaceous flowers. 

Corolla Regularis Polypetaia, a regular poly- 
-petalous Corolla, having two, three, or many 
regular petals, of equal ſhape, magnitude, 
and poſition, as in roſe-campion, holly-hock, 
'tulip, lily, &c. 

Corolla Irregularis Polypetala, an irregular 
polypetalous Corolla, conſiſts of ſeveral irre- 
pular diſſimitar petals, generally accompanied 
with a nectarium, as in aconitum, balſamine, 
Jark-ſpur, orchis, or bee-flower, cypripedium, 
or lady's- ſlipper; and moſt of the papilio- 
naceous flowers come alſo under this deno- 
anination. See IRREGULARIs Flas. 

With reſpe& to duration of the Corolla, 
the petals ſometimes fall off immediately aſter 
their expanſion, or endure but a few hours, 
or ſometimes but one day; ſometimes they 
are of ſeveral days, or cven weeks, duration, 
and ſometimes the Corolla withers on the 
plant without dropping at all, as often obtains 
in the cucumber, in which the flower ſome- 
times remains; on the end of the fruit, till 
fit to gather; but in moſt plants the Corolla 
falls of with the ſtamina and other parts ſoon 
aſter the fecundating function is effected; to 
aſſiſt which, by defending the generative or- 
gans, is apparently the main deſign of the 
Corolla. 

CORTUSA, Bear's ear Sanicle. 

'It furniſhes two very low, herbaceous, 


flowery perennials, crowned by umbels of 


monopetalous, wheel - ſhaped, auricula - like 
flowers, having five ſtamina and one ſtyle, 
The ſpecies are, 
"CoRTUsA MHattbiolus. - 
Bear*s-ear Sanicle of Matthiolus.] Cortuſa 
with a fibrey root, crowned by many oblong, 


heart-ſhaped, indented leaves, in. a cluſter, 


and among them round flower · ſtalks ſix inches 
high, terminated by umbels of fine red flowers 
longer than the calix. | 

*CoRTUsA Gmelint. 


Bear'sear Sanicle of Gmelin.] Cortuſa with 


a fibrey root, crowned by. a tuft of heart- 


ſhaped leaves, and flower-ſtalks four inches 


0 
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high, terminated by umbels of pale red 
flowers ſhorter than the calix. | 
They are natives of mountainous rock 


parts abroad, ſo muſt have a dry lean foil ; or 


may be kept in pots of dry ſandy earth, placed 
in the ſhade, and in ſummer muſt be du! 
watered ; and their propagation here is by 
ſlipping the roots in October. 

CORYELUS, the Hazel or -Nut-tree, Fil. 
bert, &c, a 8 

This genus furniſhes two ſpecies only, both 
of them of the large ſhrub kind, hardy and 
deciduous, and of which there are ſeveral 
varieties, valuable in gardens for their ſruit, 
as alſo by way of variety in Jarge ſhrubbery 
and wilderneſs works. 

Claſs and order, Minsecia Polyand) ia. 

Characters.] Calix, male and female 
flowers, remote on the ſame plant; Mares 
are collected in a long katkin, or ſcaly amen- 
tum, each ſcale forming a calix. CoRotia 
none. STAMINA, many very ſhort filaments 
in each ſcale, and oblong erect antherx; 
FEMALE FLOWERS are included in the fu- 
ture bud ſitting cloſe to the branches, having 
a thick two-leaved leathery calix, enlarging 
to the length of the fruit, and lacerated at the 
margin. PISTILLUM, a roundiſh germen, 


| two ſtyles, and imple ſligma. PERICARPI- 


UM, none; the germen becomes an oval nut, 
pointed at the top. 

Botaniſts admit of but two real ſpecies 
of Corylus, and that the Hazel, Filbert, Cob- 
nut, &c. are all varieties of the ſame ſpecies, 
and that the common Hazel or Nut-tree of 
the woods is the original ſpecies. 

The ſpecies are, 

*CorryLus Avellana, 

Avellana, or Common Hazel or. Nut. tres. 
Corylus with an upright tree-ſtem, very 
branchy, and forms a full head from ten to 
twenty feet high, garniſhed with large round- 
iſh, pointed leaves, having oval ſtipulæ, and 
male flowers, growing in long yellowiſh kat- 
kins, and female flowers cloſe to the branches, 
appearing in ſpring, of a red colour, ſuc- 
ceeded by the fruit in large cups, ripening 
in autumn. 

Varieties. ] Common Wood-nut with a 


| white-ſkinned kernel—Red Wood nut, hav- 
| ing a red-ſkinned kernel, | 


Large infer Miod nut — The Nuts grow 
in large cluſters, and the Nuts are alſo large 
and fine, and very proper ſor garden culture. 

Great Cob-nut—A remarkably large round 


Nut with a thick and very hard ſhell, more 


valuable 
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valuable for its ſize for variety, than any par- 
ticular excellency in its kernel. 

Long-nut—is an inch and half, or two 
inches long, broadiſh and rounded at the top, 
but does not kernel well. | 

Barcelona, or Spaniſh-nut = A large, roundiſh, 
thin-ſhelled Nut, always remarkably well- 
kernelled, which is exceeding ſweet and good, 
and will ripen in England, ſo is a very pro- 
per ſort for culture, and the tree is a ſtrong 
ſhooter. 

Filbert- Nut-tree—The branches grow more 
erect, and the fipulz more ovlong than the 
other kinds, and the fruit 1s oblong, large, 
thin-ſhelled, and well filled with exceeding 
ſweet kernels, and the Nuts frequently grow 
in cluſters; of this there are two notable 
varieties —W hite-ſkinned Filbert—Red-ſkin- 
ned Filbert—TFhe Red fort is in moſt eſteem, 
being coveted for the beauty of its red kernel. 
The trees of theſe two varieties are very diſ- 
tinguiſhable ; thoſe of the White ſort have the 
ſhoots and leaves of a light green colour, 
which of the Red kind are of a dark or 
reddiſh-green. Both the varieties are good 
bearers, and will ſucceed almoſt any where ; 
they are therefore well worth culture in every 
garden or orchard. 

*CorRYLus Colurna. | 
. Colurna, or Dwarf Byzantine Nut-tree.] 
Corylus with an upright ſhrubby ſtem, branch- 


ing four or five feet high; roundiſh, pointed 


leaves, and narrow acute ſtipulæ; and large 
round Nuts growing in cluſters. 


The flowers of all theſe trees are male and 


female, at a diſtance on the ſame tree; the 
males appear in long ſcaly-amentums, formed 
in autumn and winter, and the females, or 
fruitful lowers, come out in ſpring, in cluſters 
cloſe to the branches, having thick, two-leaved, 
torn cups, appearing of a reddiſh colour, and 


the calix incloſes the fruit, and accompanies 


it to maturity, generally one Nut in each 
cup. 

All the forts of Corylus are very hardy, and 
will proſper in almoſt any ſituation and ſoil, 
high or low, or on the ſides of hills, as is 
evident from the common Hazel growing 
wild in ſuch abundance in woods, wilds, 
foreſts, and field hedges, in every county of 
the kingdom, and from which the Nuts are 
collected that ſupply the different markets; 


the trees alſo turn out to good account when 


growing in coppices, to cut as under wood, 
and for poles for various uſes, as hoops, ſpars, 
hurdles, handles to huſbandry implements, 


walking-ſticks, fiſhing-rods, and many other 


| 
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uſes, and for which purpoſes they will afford 

a falling every fiſth, ſeventh, or eighth year, 

— to the uſes ſor which they are de- 
gned. 

For purpoſes in gardening, ſeveral of the 
varieties are worthy of culture, for the ſake 
their fruit ; particularly the Cluſter-nut, Large 
Cob-nut, Barcelona-nut, and the two varie- 
ties of Filberts; all of which may either be 
trained as high ſtandards, half ſtandards, or 
dwarfs. When required for ſtandards, they 
ſhould be planted at fifteen feet diſtance, 
either in the garden, or on the edge of orch- 
ards, &c. or they may be dropped ſingly in 
different parts, to form the greater variety; 
and in p'eaſure-grounds, ſome may be diſpoſed 
by the ſides of ſhady walks, or other parts of 
the wilderneſs or ſhrubbery works contiguous 
to the walks, ſome as dwarfs, others as half 
and full-ſtandards, where they will exhibit 


variety as common ſhrubs, and the progreſs 


of the. fruit will afford entertainment in 
excurſions through the plantation, as well as 
furniſh a ſupply for the deſert. 

Obſerve, when you defign them to form 
full ſtandards, you ſhould train them with a 
ſingle ſtem five or ſix feet high, at which 
height ſuffer them to branch out and form a 
head, according to their natural growth ; but 
for half ſtandards, a three or four feet ſtem 
is ſufficient; and for dwarfs, train them with 
a ſingle ſtem to a foot and half in height, then 
top them, and they will branch out, and form 
a low ſpreading head. 

All the culture theſe trees require, after 
being planted out where they are to remain, 
is to clear the bottom annually from ſuckers 
ariſing from the root, and the ſtem from all 
ſide - ſnoots; and as to their heads, let them, 
for the general part, take their natural growth, 
except juſt retrenching any very rambling 
ſhoot or branch. 

But ſometimes theſe trees are planted to 
form a kind of hedge, ſetting them five feet 
diſtance; ſo leave them entirely to nature to 
ſhoot from the bottom, ſides, and top, in their 
own way; but theſe never produce ſo large, 
nor fine-flavoured fruit, as trees with one 
ſtem, and ſtand at ſuch diſtances, that their 
heads have full ſcope to ſpread regularly every 


When a full plantation of theſe trees are 
deſigned for their fruit, I ſhould adviſe plant- 
ing them in rows not lefs than fifteen or 
twenty feet diſtance, nor leſs than ten or fif- 
teen feet aſunder in the lines, 
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When deſigned to plant a coppice of com- 
mon Nut-trees, for poles, &c. they ſhould 
be previouſly raiſed from the Nut in the nur- 
fery way ; and, when two or three feet high, 
plant them out where they are to remain, in 
rows five feet diftance, and a yard in the 
rows, and they will be fit for the firtt fall 
in eight, ten, or twelve years, according to 
the uſes they are deſigned for, and every fifth, 
axth, or ſeventh year afterwards. | 


Propagation of all the Varieties. 


All the forts of Corylus may be propagated 
with facility 238 the Nuts, by layers, 
ſuckers from the root, and by grafting and 
budding. | 

By planting the Nuts : this ſhould be done 
in ſpring, but until the arrival of that feafon 
it is proper to preſerve the Nuts in fand, in 
an aixy room or ſhed, and in February plant 
them in dril's near two inches dec p, and the 
plants will appear in ſix or eight weeks, which, 
when a year old, plant out in nurſery- rows, 
and there train them two or three years, for the 

poſes wanted, i. e. either as ftandards, 
alt ſtandards, or dwarfs; then tranſplant 
them into the garden. It is to be obſer ved, 
that in raiſing theſe trees from the Nut, the 
forts are not to be always depended on ; for, 
like other ſeedling trees, they often vary, fo 
that the moſt certain method to continue the 
reſpective ſorts is by layers, &c. obſerving, 
however, that in raiſing from Nuts, ſometimes 
trees are obtained, which produce Nuts as 
good, and fometimes better than thoſe from 
which they were raiſed, 

By layers: this is one of the moſt certain 
methods of continuing the reſpective varieties 
diſtinct, for layers of the Clufter-nut never 
fail to produce fruit exactly of the ſame kind 
and manner; the: fame of the Cobs, Barce- 
lona, and Filberts; and this. is a very eaſy 
and expeditious. method of propagation, for 
every twig layed will readily grow ; therefore, 
in autumn or winter, having recourſe to ſome 
low-growing trees, let fome of the lower 
branches, that are well fucnithed with young 
ſhoots, be pegged dawn in the ground, then 
hy all the young ſhoots: thereof in the earth 
with their tops out, every one of which will 
root and advance in length, and be fit to 
tranſplant hy autumn following, when they 
ſhould be ſeparated and planted in nurſery- 
rows two ſeet afunder, and trained as obſer ved 
of the ſeedlings : hu when any confiderable 
quantity are to be miled this way, it is eligi- 
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| ble to form ſtools for that purpoſe, by pre. 
viouſly a year before heading down ſome trees 


near the ground, to throw out a quant ty of 
ſhoots near the earth convenient tor laying, 
and they will furniſh a ſupply for that uſe an. 
nually. n a 

Suckers, arifing from the roots of trees 
raiſed by either of the above methods, if 
taken up in autumn, winter, cr ſpring, with 
good fibres, will alſo grow, form proper 
plants, and produce the ſame ſort of fruit ag 
their parent plant; and ſuckers of theſe may 
alſo be uſed for the ſame purpoſe. 


By grafting and budding : theſe methods 


have aifo the fame effect as layers, of continu- 
ing any particular variety with. certainty, and 
the operation is to be performed in the uſual 


way on ftoeks of any of the varieties of this. 


nus. See GRAFTING, &c. 
CORYMBUS, a mode of clufter- flower- 
ing, reſembling the form of a cluſter of ivy. 


| berries, and differs from the umbel and ra- 


cemus, and other modes of cluſter-ſlowering. 
Sec UMBELLA and RACEmMus. 

A Corymbas-cluſter is diſtinguiſhable, in 
that many partial flower · ſtalks ariſe from dif- 
ferent parts of the common ſtalk; and al- 
though of unequal lengths, by coming out 
higher or lower on the main ſtalk, yet they 
all rife to the fame height, fo as that the 
flowers they ſupport forms a flat and even 
furface at top, exemplified in /pirea opulifolin, 
tanacetum, &e. and differs from an umbel, 
in which all the partial flower-ftalks proceed 
from one point or common centre, and riſc 
alſo to an equal height. See UnBELLA. 

A Corymbns is either ſimple or compound; 


fimple, when the partial flower-ſtalks have no 
branches; compound, when they branch out 


into ſeveral ramifications, yet ſo as to form an 
even furface at top. 
COTYLEDON, Navel- wort, Cotyledon. 
The plants are ſucculent perennials, both 
of hardy nature, and for the green-houſe and 
ſtove, from haf a foot to a yard and half 


bigh, adorned with roundiſh and oblong, 


thick, fleſhy leaves, and monopetalous, bell- 


ſhaped, yellowiſh: flowers, in ſpikes and um- 
bels. 55 


Claſs and order, Decandria Pentagynia. 
Characters. CAl x monophyllous and ſive · 
parted! at top. Cokor LA is monopetalous, 
belt-ſhaped, and ſive parted, at the brim. 
STAMINA, ten erect filaments, and four- 
ſucrowed antheræ. PisrHTuu, five ger- 
mina, and ſtyles, and ſimple ſtigmas. P- 
0 NIC ARFIUM, 
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RICARPIUM, five oblong, ventricofe, uni- 


valvular capſules, having many ſmall ſeeds, 

The ſpecies are, 

1CoTYLEDON Unmbilicus. 

Umbilicated Cot;ledon, or Common Navel- 
Wort.] Cotyledon with round, target ſhaped, 
hooded, ſerrata-indented, fleſhy leaves, di- 
rectly from the root, on foot-ſtalks joined to 
the middle; and the upper ſurface umbilicated 
like a navel; and amidſt them branching 
leafy flower- ſtalks, from half a foot to a yard 
high, terminated by long ſpikes of erect 
cloſe-ſitting flowers, of different colours in 
the varieties. 

Viarieties are] Umbilicated Cotyledon with 
yellow flowers—with reddiſh flowers with 


whitiſh flowers —with ſtreaked flowers—with 


creeping roots with tuberous roots. | 
This ſpecies and varieties grows wild in 
ert upon old walls, buildings, and 
rocky places; and in gardens may ornament 
artificial ruins, rock- work, and grottos. 
They derive the name Navel- wort from 
the form of its umbilicated leaves. 


houſe exoties from Africa. | 

*CoTY LEDON Orbuulata, 

Orbiculate-leaved Catyledon.) Cotyledon with 
thick, ſucculent, ligneous, perennial ſtalks, 
emitting crooked wregular branches, and 
grows from one foot to a yard or more high, 
ornamented with roundiſh, plane, fleſhy, 
entire leaves, having purpliſh edges; and at 
the ends of the branches, umbellate cluſters 
of pale yellow flowers. | 

*CoTYLEDON Hemiſphurica. 


.  Hemiſpherical-leaued Cotyleden.} Cotyledon 


with a thick, ſucculent, perennial ſtalk, very 
branchy, and but fix or eight inches bigh, 
garniſhed with ſemi globular thick leaves, 
one ſide being convex, the other plane, hav- 
ing purpliſh edges; and at the top of the 
branches, ſeveral greeniſh - pyrple - tipped 
flowers. Willen 151915! 
Variety.] With ſpotted leaves. 

 *COTYLEDON Spuria. N 

Long Spatulate-leafed Cotyladon.] Cotyledon 
with thick, ſucculent, ligneous, -perennial 
ſtalks, branchy, and from one to two or three 
feet high; long, narrow, ſpatulate-ſhaped, 
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Cut-leaved Cotyledon.] Cotyledon with an 
upright, jointed, ſucculent, perennial ftalk, 


a foot high; broad, trifid, thick, ſucculent, 


greyHh, oppoſite leaves; and from the ends 
of the branches, golden-yellow quadriſid 
flowers. 
The laſt four. ſpecies are perennial in ſtalk 
and branches, are very ſucculent, and be- 
come. ligneous or ſhrubby; the leaves are 
alſo ſucculent, commonly of a greyiſh co- 
Jour, and remain the year round. The 
flowers are univerſally monopetalous, bell, or 
funnel-ſhaped, which in the laſt four forts are 
produced on long, thick, fleſhy foot ſtalks, 
appearing at different times of the year ; and 
my the firſt ſort produce feeds in England. 
or purpoſes in gardening, the Cotyledon 
Umbilicus may be introduced to adorn rock» 
work, ruins, &c.. or will ſucceed in any dry 
gravelly ſoil; and the ſecond, third, and 
fourth forts, exhibiting a curious fingularity 
in their general habit, merit a place in the 
green-houſe collection; as likewiſe the fifth 


| fort for the ſtove; obſerving, that theſe laſt 
The three following are ſhrubby green- 


four forts, being very ſucculent, muſt always 
be retained in pots of dry fandy or rubbiſhy 
compoſt, and managed as other ſuceulents of 
the green-houſe and ſtove departments. See 
SUCCULENT PLANTS, &c. 


Propagation. 


The firſt fort may be raiſed from feed in 
any dry gravelly ſoil, or ſcattered in the cre- 
vices of rock-work, grottos, or old buildings, 
and covered with earth; the plants will come 
up, and afterwards propagate themſelves. 

All the other ſorts are eafily propagated by 
cuttings of their ſucculent branches any time 
from May till Auguſt; the cuttings may be 
from three to five or fix inches long, which, 
previous to their planting, ought to lie a week 
or ten days, to dry over the cut part; then 
plant them in pots of dry compoſt, as pre- 
pared for other ſucculents, fee Composr ; 
and then, as to the green houſe ſorts, place 
them either in the green- houſe, or a frame, 
to have ſhelter from wet, and occaſional ſhade, 
though it would be of particular advantage to 
plunge all the ſorts in a bark bed, giving oc- 
caſional ſhade, and water once a week, and 


fleſhy, alternate leaves; and yellow flowers, 


they will be rooted in a month or fix weeks, 
on long fleſhy foot-ſtalks at the ends of the 


when thoſe of the green houſe ſhould be har- 


* branches daa i | dened to the full air for the remainder of the 
- The following is a ſtove plant from India | ſummer. . | 

- and Agypft. 4 W COTY LEDONES, Cotyledons, the fide- 
6 *COTYLEDON Lacinata, lobes or covers of the ſeed, which be- 
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eomes alſo the two firſt leaves of the plant; 
called alſo Cotyledons, or the ſeminal or ſeed- 
leaves; are generally ſmooth and fleſhy, and 
moſt commonly two in number, as in cu- 
eumber, and moſt other plants, and are very 
different from the proper leaves that are after- 
wards produced. * 

The lobes accompany the plant for ſome 
time after its eruption from the earth, till 
having acquired ſufficient ſtrength and growth, 
the' ſeminal leaves become uſeleſs, wrinkle, 
wither, and die away. 

CRAMBE, Sea Cabbage, or Sea-beach 
Kale, or Sea Colewort. 

The plants are herbaceous eſculents, con- 
fiſting of perennial roots, producing annually 
large cabbage-like leaves, ſpreading on the 
ground, and robuſt flower-ſtalks ; and the 
young ſhoots of the plant, juſt iſſuing from 
the earth, are excellent cating. 

Claſs and order, Tetradynamia Siligueſa. 

Characters. ] CaLix, four oval, patent, 
deciduous leaves. CoROLLA, four large, 
broad, ſpreading, cruciforme petals. STA- 
MINA, four long and two ſhort filaments, 
two-parted at top, and ſingle antherz. PIs: 
TILLUM, an oblong germen, no ſtyle, but a 
thick ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh 
berry, containing one ſeed. | 

The ſpecies is, 

CRAMEBE Maritima. 

Alaritime, or Sea-Cabbage.] Crambe with 
creeping, perennial, white roots, crowned. by 
very broad, thick, ſmooth, grey- coloured, annual 
leaves, divided at the edges, and ſpreadin 
near the ground; and between them a robull 
high, having all the branches terminatgd by. 
looſe ſpikes of white flowers in June, quc- 
ceeded by berry-like pods the 6zg of large 
cas. | 


Varieties.] With deeply cut leaves wich 


yellowiſh flowers. 


This plant and varieties grows wild on 


the ſea ſhores in many of the maritime coun- 
ties of England, but is now cultivated in 
many gardens, as a choice eſculent ; and the 
young robuſt ſhoots of its leaves and flower- 


ſtalks, juſt as they iſſue forth from the earth, 


in the manner = aſparagus ſhoots, are then 
in the greateſt perfection for uſe; at which pe- 
riod they appear white, as if blanched, which, 
when boiled, eat exceeding ſweet and tender 1 
and its principal ſeaſon for uſe is April and 


May. 1 
1 his plant may alſo be employed in the 


et tu: x3. flower-ſtalk a foot and. half. 
, 


CRA 
| pleaſure-ground as a flowering perennial, for 


flowers. 
Propagation and Culture, 


It is propagated by ſeeds ſown in any com- 
mon light earth in autumn or ſpring, in the 
place where the plants are to remain, which, 
when two years old, will produce ſhoots fit 
for uſe, and will multiply exceedingly by the 
roots, and continue many years. 

Jo cultivate this plant as an eſculent in the 
kitchen- garden, it is proper to have them in 
beds four feet and half wide, with two foot 


convenience of Janding them up annually in 
autumn, that the ſhoots may be blanched a 
good length; and the lighter and more ſandy 


plants will ſucceed tolerably in any common 
light ſoil of a garden. Having dug and pre- 
pared the beds the width as above, draw three 
ſhallow drills lengihways of each bed, and 
ſcatter the ſeeds therein thinly, covering them 
half an inch deep; when the plants come up 
thin the rows, leaving the ſtrongeſt plants a 
foot aſunder ; keep them clean from weeds all 
ſummer ;-and in autumn, when the leaves 
decay, ſpread an inch depth of light earth 
from the alleys over the beds; after this, no- 
thing more 1s required till the following ſpring 
and ſuramer, when the care of weeding is to 
be repeated; and in autumn earth the beds 


| from. the alleys as before, but muſt now be 


three or four inches deep; the ſpring follow- 
ing, in March, April, and May, the plants 
will produce ſhoots fit to cut for uſe; obſerv- 
ing, as the heads make their appearance 
through the earth, to open the ſoil a little, 


the ground. 

'The ſame plantation continues many years, 
and the roots produce a freſh crop annually. 
+ Their general culture is keeping them 
clean from weeds, and every autumn clear 
away all the large leaves, and land up the 


for the heads to ſhoot through, that they may 


the beds with a fork, and rake them ſmooth. 


To cultivate this plant for ornament, ſow- 


the ſeed either where you deſign they ſhall 
remain, or ina bed, and tranſplant them in 
autumn. | 


\ F: CRASSULA, 


the ſtalks divide into fine branchy heads f 


wide alleys between bed and bed, for the 


or gravelly the ſoil the better, though the 


and cut the ſhoots four or five inches within 


beds from the alleys three inches deep, to 
maintain a due depth of ſoil over the roots 


be blanched at leaſt four or five inches in 
length; and early in ſpring looſen the top of 
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CRASSULA, Craſſula, Lefſer-Qrpine, or 


Live-ever. 8 

This genus furniſhes ſucculent plants for 
the green-houſe and ſtove, from one foot to 
Gx or eight in height, ornamented with ob- 
long, thick, ſucculent leaves, and funnel- 
ſhaped pentapetalous flowers at the ends of 
the ſtalks and branches. | gy 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Pentagynia. 

Charatters.] CALIX is pentapbyllous and 

rmanent. CoRoLLA five long narrow 

tals, connivent at the baſe, ſpreading and 
reflexed at the brim, and five ſcale-like necta- 
riums at the bottom. STAMINA, five fila- 
ments, and ſimple antheræ. PisTILLUM, 
five oblong acuminated ger mina, five ſtyles, 
and obtuſe ſtigmas. 
oblong, pointed capſules, and many ſmall 
ſeeds. 

The principal ſpecies of the Engliſh gardens 
arc, 2 | 

1CRASSULA, Coccine . 

| Shrubby. Scarlet Craſſula.] Craſſula with a 
round, jointed, reddiſh, ſucculent, perennial 
ſtalk, dividing into a branchy head two or 
three feet high, ornamented with oblong, 
plane, *cartilaginous-ciliated, oppoſite leaves, 
their baſe ſurrounding the ſtalks like a ſheath ; 
and at the ends of the branches, cloſe umbels 
of beautiful ſcarlet flowers. 

*CRASSULA Portulacaria. 1 
- Shrubby Purſlane leaved Craſſula.] Craſſula 
with a ſtrong, tree-like, ſucculent, perennial 
ſtalk, branching pyramidal'y three or four 
feet high, having reddiſh branches, garniſhed 
with oboval-wedge-ſhaped, ſucculent, oppo- 
ſite leaves; and flowers growing in ſpikes, 
but rarely appear in England, | 

*CRASSUL A Perfoliata. _ 

Shrubby Perfoliate Craſfula.] Crafſula with 
an upright, ſlender, ſucculent, perennial 
ſtalk, branching from three to fix feet high; 
Ye thick, fleſhy, cloſe- 
ſitting leaves, plane and canaliculated above, 
convex. below, grow oppoſite, their baſes con- 
| nated, and perforated by the ſtalk ; and large 

.cluſters of. whice. flowers at the top. of the 
branches. 5 

*CrRas8ULA Punctata. | 

Punetated-leafed Craſſula.] Craſſula with 
feeble, very jointy, divided, ſucculent ſtalks, 
eight or ten inches long; oval-oblong, punc- 
tated-ciliated, ſucculent, oppoſite leaves; and 
2 of. white flowers at the ends of the 
4 8 : . 


CR ASGdULA Orbiculata. . 


PERICARPIUM, five 


| above, . 


C R A | 
Orbicular-headed Craſſula.] Craſſula with a 


low, feeble, perennial ſtalk, crowned by 


thick ſucculent leaves, collected into a round, 
imbricated, ſpreading head, proliferous in 
many ſhort trailing ſtalks every way, termi- 
nated alſo by heads of leaves; and from the 
centre of all the heads, cluſters of greeniſh. 
flowers, | 

*CRASSULA Nudicaulis. 

Naked-/lalked Craſſula.] Crafſula with long, 
aw]-ſhaped, ſuccu cnt, perennial leaves, col- 
lected into a head at the crown of the root; 
and amidſt them a naked annual flower ſtalk, 
divided into branches half a foot high, ſur- 
mounted by cluſters of white flowers. 

All theſe plants are very ſucculent both in 
ſtalk, branches, and leaves ; both ſtalk and 
branches are perennial, frequently of a reddiſh. 
colour, and the leaves are perſiſtent z and the 
flowers appear principally in June. July, Au- 
guſt, and ſometimes in winter and ſpring. 
The flowers conſiſt univerſally of five long - 
narrow petals. See the Characters. 

The plants are all exotics, principally of 
Athiopia, ſo require ſhelter of a green houſe 
here in winter, and muſt therefore always be 
* in pots. | | 

hey claim à place in our collections of 
ſucculent plants for variety, though, as to 
their flower, thoſe of the Craſſula Coccinea, are 


1 the moſt beautiful, and appear 


annually; but as all the ſorts having a ſingu- 
larity in their external habit, renders them 
worthy of attention for. the ſucculent col- 
lection; they, muſt be potted in light ſandy 
compoſt, common for other ſucculents, and 
retained in a ſunny part of the green houſe 
all winter, and very ſparingly watered; but 
in ſummer may place them in the full air in 
a ſheltered place, and in dry weather watered - 
twice a week, = | 

Their. propagation is: the firſt four ſorts 
are with facility encreaſed by cuttings of theic 
ſtalks and branches, cut off from three to 


five or fx inches long, in May, June, or 


July, and after lying in a dry place ſume days, 
to ſkin over the wounded part, plant them in 
pots of ſandy earth, placing them in a frame, 
to-be occaſionally ſhaded from. the ſun, and 


ſheltered from wet ; they will be rooted in 
fix weeks, though, where there is the' conve- 


nience of a bark-bed to plunge them in, they 


will root ſooner. 


The other two ſorts may be propagated by 
off-ſets of their heads, and plant them as 


CRA- 
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CRATEGUS, Wild Service-tree, Haw- 
thorn, &c. 

The plants are of the tree and ſhrub kind, 
hardy, and of the deciduous tribe, valuable 
for ceconomical and ornamental purpoſes in 
gardening, and of ſtature from five to fifty 
feet, adorned with ſimple leaves, in ſome di- 
vided, others entire, and cluſters of penta- 
petalous white flowers in May and June, ſuc- 
ceeded by bunches of red berries in autumn. 

Claſs and order, [coſandria Digynia. 

Chara#ters.) CALIX is monophyllous, five- 
'parted, patent, and permanent. CoRoLLa, 
five roundiſh concave petals inſerted into the 
calix. STAMINA, twenty filaments inſerted 
into the calix, and roundiſh antheræ. Pis- 
TILLUM, a germen under the corolla, two 
filiſorme erect ſtyles, and capitated ſtigmas. 
PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh, ſleſhy, umbili- 
cated berry, containing two longiſh hard 
ſeeds. | 
There are about ſix or eight ſpecies retained 
in the Engliſh gardens, ſome of which ad- 
mit of ſeveral curious varieties, 

The ſpecies are, 

'CRaTAGUs Oxyacantha. 

Oxyacantha, or Common Hawthorn, or I bite. 


thorn. ] Cratægus with a robuſt trunk, branch» | 


ing from the bottom upward to ten or fifteen 
feet high, the branches armed with thorns ; 
obtuſe, nearly trifid, ſawed leaves; and nu- 
merous cluſters of white flowers from the 
ſides and ends of the branches, fucceeded by 
bunches of dark red berries called Haws, 

This is a moſt uſeful tree in forming our 
hedges, and it grows wild all over Europe. 

ther yarieties of this are, 

Double-bleſſom Hawthorn—grows like the 
Common Hawthorn, only the flowers double, 
large, and grow in large cluſters all over the 
branches, of great fragrance and beauty, 


Scarlet-berried Hawthorn—grows twelve or. 


fifteen feet high; large leaves and flowers, 
and exceeding large bright ſcarlet fruit. 
Yellow-berried 
ten or fifteen feet high, having its buds in 
ſpring yellow, and fruit of a golden yellow 
colour. | | | 
bite. berried Hawthorn—A low growing 
tree, producing ſmall whitiſh fruit. 
Maple leafed Hawthern—grows fifteen or 
twenty feet high; large whitiſh leaves, large 
bunches of flowers, and ſhining red fruit. 
Glaſlonbury-Thorn— grows twelve or fifteen 
feet high, and is like the common Hawthorn 


in growth, leaves, flowers, &c. only with 


| 


irginia Hlawthorn—grows. 


| 
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this diffefence, that it generally flowers in 
winter, which is commonly faid to happen 
on Chriſtmas-day; it, however, has no exact 
time of flowering, although it ſometimes 
happens to be in bloom about that ſeaſon 
even on the very day, yet it frequently flowers 
in the end of January, and in February. 
The ſtory of this tree blowing on Chriſtmas. 
day, proceeds from the tradition of the ori. 
— tree near Glaſtonbury, which is ſaid to 

ve been the ſtaff of Joſeph of Arimathea 
when he came over to Britain and founded 
the firſt Chriſtian church; that having on that 
day ſtuck his ſtaff into the ground, it imme. 
diately ſhot forth and bloomed, and is iq 
to have continued to blow on Chriſtmas - day 
ever ſince; ſo is univerſally diſtinguiſhed bi 
the name of Glaſtonbury-'T horn, and is re- 
tained in many ſhrubberies by way of curio- 
ſity and variety. 

*CRATAGUS Aria. 

Aria T heopbraſti, Wild Service, or Wie. 
leaf-tree.] Cratægus with an upright large 
trunk, dividing upward into a branchy head, 
growing twenty or thirty feet high, having 
all the young branches ſpotted with a meally 
down; oval unequally-ferrated leaves, woo!ly 


and very white underneath; and large bunches. 


of white flowers at the ends of the branches, 
ſucceeded by cluſters of red berries. The 
leaves are about three inches long, and half 
as broad. * 1 

CRATxuUS Torminalis. ' 

Maple-leafed Wild Service- tree.] Cratægus 
with an upright large trunk, and very branchy 
ſpreading head, riſing forty or fiſty feet high; 
heart-ſhaped, feptangular, divaricated-lobed 
leaves, hoary underneath; and large bunches 
of white flowers at the ends of the branches, 
ſucceeded by cluſters of large, reddiſh-brown, 
eatable berries. 


Other varieties are] With round ſerrated 


teaves—with round flightly- cut leaves. 

The fruit of this ſpecies being of an agree- 
ably acid flavour, is often ferved up in deſerts 
to table; and, 'as the trees of the common 
ſort grow wild in many parts, the country 
people gather the fruit in autumn for market, 
known by the name of Service berries. I he 
leaves are three or four inches long, and 
three broad. RY 

*CRATAGUS Azarolus. 

The Ararole-thorn.] Cratægus with an up- 
right trunk, branching irregularly twelve or 
fifteen teet high; broad, obtuſe nearly trifid, 


ſerrated leaves; and large white flowers in 
2 cluſters 
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caſters from the ſides of the branches, ſuc- | in many ſorts, appear very ornamental great 


ceeded by large, red, eatable berries, of an 
acid flavour. | 

Varieties are} Azarole with ſtrong thorns 
without thorns—with jagged leaves—with 
double flowers. | 
I he leaves bear ſome reſemblance to thoſe 
of the Common Hawthorn, but are much 
larger, with broader lobes, 

SCRATEAGUS Coccinea. 

Scarlet Virginia Cratægus, commonly called 
Cickſpur- Hawthorn. } Cratzgus with an up- 
right trunk, divided upward into a ſtrong 
branchy head, tiſing from ten to twenty feet 
high z. large, oval, angulated-bending, ſer- 


rated, ſmooth leaves; and very large ciuſters 


of flowers from the ſides of the branches, ſuc- 
ceeded by pear-ſhaped fcarlet fruit. 

Varieties are] Scarlet Cratzgus with many 
ſtrong recurved thorns like a cock's fpur, 
hence the appellation Cockſpur-Hawthorn— 
Scarlet Cratzgns without thorns. 

Both the varieties are fine furniture for all 
ornamental plantations, as they flower plen- 
tifully, and their fruit appears beautiſul in 
autumn and winter. 

GCRATAGUS Crus: galli. 

Cockſpur Cratægus, commonly called Virginia 


, branching irregularly ten or fifteen 
feet high, armed with long ſharp thorns ; 
oval-ſpear-thaped, fawed, ſmooth leaves; and 
large white flowers in bunches, fucceeded by 
dark red berries-m autumn. | 

Variaies are] With pear-tree leaves—with 
plum-tree leaves, very long ſpines, and large 
frut—with plum leaves, thort thorns, and 
ſmall fruit. : | 

'CRAT AGUS Tomenteſa. 

Tementeſe Gooſeberry-leafed Virginia Crate- 
gut.] Cratægus with a ſhrub- like ſtem, branch- 
ing irregularly ſix or ſeven feet high, cloſely 
armed with thorns ; oval-wedge-faſhioned, 
angular, ſawed leaves, woolly underneath ; 
2 ſmall white flowers, ſucceeded by yellow 
rut. | 

"CRAT #6US Viridis. : 

Green-leafed 7 2 Virginia Cratægus.] 

ægus with a thornleſs ſtem and branches; 
lanceolate-oval, nearly trilobate, ſerrated, 
ſmooth leaves, green on both ſides. | 

The flowers of all theſe trees. in their com- 
=_ wn apr Pe corolla of five roundiſh 
petals, moſtly white, appearing principally in 
May and June, ripen Fals im 8 


which are all of the berry kind, and which, 


d Cratægus with an upright robuſt 
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part of winter, till devoured by the birds. 


All theſe trees are hardy; the firſt three 
ſpecies grow naturally in England, as well as 
in moſt other parts of Europe, the Azarole in 
France and Italy; all the others are princi- 
pally of American growth, but all the ſorts 
grow freely here in any fituation in the open 


ground. 


1 he firſt ſpecies, Cratægus Oxyacantha, or 
Common Hawthorn, in its natural ſtate, is 
a moſt valuable tree, univerſally known and 
eſteemed for its great uſefulneſs in forming 
hedges for fences, commonly called quick-ſet 
hedges, and for which uſe there is ſcarce any 
deciduous tree ſo well adapted, fee HerGtes, 
and its ſeveral varieties are of great uſe ſor 
ornamenting our ſhrubberies and wildernets- 
works, as they will proſper any where, 

All the other ſpecies and varieties have great 
merit as ornamental deciduous trees, and are 
particularly well adapted for large ſhrnbberies 
and other ornamental plantations, and to form 
clumps in parks; and ſome of the large ſorts 
to diſperſe ſingly in parks, or extenſive }awns, 
ſuffering them all to retain their own natural 
growth. 


Propagation, &c. 


All the fpecies are raifed abundantly from 
ſeeds in the full ground ; and to continue the 
varieties diſtinct, they may be budded or 

fred upon ſtocks of the common Hawthorn, 
LD all the forts will readily take upon that 
ſtock, or upon one another, 

By ſeeds, i. e. the fruits—The Hawthorn 
never fails to ripen Haws abundantly, which 
may be collected with facility from the hedges 
of fields, &c. in September and October; 
the fruit of the two Service-trees may alſo be 
found plentifully in many places; and thofe 
of the foreign ſorts alfo ripen in our gardens 
but all the forts may be had cheap enough of 
the nurſerymen, and the beſt time to ſow 
them is ſoon after they are tripe ; that is, in 
October or November, or very early in ſpring, 
in beds of light earth, either broad-caſt, or 
in drills, and cover them an inch and half 


deep; but as molt of theſe ſeeds often remain 


in the ground till the ſecond ſpring, it is 
therefore cuſtomary with many, previous to 
ſowing, to bury them in a heap in a trench, 
in dry-lying ground, for a year, as is com- 
monly practiſed to the common Haws, holly- 


| berries, and ſome other ſtony-ſeeded forts, 
| ſee SOWING SEED ; they will be all the while 


preparing 
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preparing for vegetation, ſo that if buried in 
October, November, or December, &c. ſuf- 
fering them to lie until October or Novem- 
ber following; then ſow them, as above di- 
rected, and they will moſily come up the 
ſpring after; though it is obſervable, that 
thoſe ſowed at once in the beds an inch or two 
deep, they, by having the conſtant benefit of 
the ſun's influence, air, and occaſional ſhow- 
ers, generally all come up freely the ſecond 
ſpring after ſowing, and moſt commonly ſhoot 
more regular and ſtrong than thoſe of the 
other method. h | 

In either method of ſowing, be careful to 
weed the beds, and when the plants begin to 
appear, occaſional watering in dry weather 
will be of much advantage in forwarding the 
growth of the ſeedlings. 

In the autumn or ſpring after the plants 
come up, ſome of the ſtrongeſt of the quick 
or Hawthorn ſeedlings will be proper ſets to 


plant immediately for a hedge, and the reſt 


may either then, or the year following, be 
tranſplanted from the ſeed-bed in nurſery- 
rows, to remain a year or two, or till wanted; 
though when they are from one to two or 
three years old, they are of the molt eligible 
ſize to plant for hedges. See HEDOEs. 

Let all the other ſeedlings be alſo tranſ- 
planted from the ſeed-bed when a year or 
two old, in nurſery-rows two feet diſtance, 
and half that in each row, to remain three or 
four yearb, or till they are from about three 
to five or {ix feet high, when they will be of 
proper fize for the ſhrubbery, or any other 
Plantation, | 

By budding, &c.— Any of theſe trees may 
alſo be propagated with facility by that me- 
thod, which is the moſt certain way to continue 


the varieties diſtinct ; all the forts take upon 


one another, but the Hawthorn ſtock of two 
or three years old is moſt commonly uſed, 
and the operation is to be performed. in the 
uſual manner. See INOCULATION, &c. 
Layers of the youngeſt branches of moſt of 

the ſorts in autumn, will often be rooted in 
a year or two. 


Cuttings of the young ſhoots will alſo 


ſometimes grow. 

CREPIS, Baſtard Hawkweed. - _ 
It furniſhes herbaceous ornamental plants 
for the pleaſure-ground, conſiſting principally 
of two beautiful annuals, riſing a foot and 
half high, having their branches terminated 


by ligulated compound red and yellow 
flowers, 


lis. 


| beautiful, and are ſucceede 


raiſed annually from ſeed, which may be 
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laſs and order, Syngene/ia Polygamia Fqua. 
| 7 1 


Characters.] CALIx, a compound flower, 
having a double general cup; the outer one 
ſhort, patulous, and deciduous ; the interior 
one oval, furrowed, have numerous ſcales, 
and permanent. CoROLLA, numerous, mo- 
nopetalous, ligulated, hermaphrodite florets, 
five parted at top, and imbricated. STamt. 
NA, five ſhort filaments, and cylindric an. 
theræ. PisTILLUM, a germen, ſmall ſtyle, 
and two reflexed ſtigmas. PRERICAR IU 
none. SEMEN, one ſeed crowned with down 
under each floret. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies, but not more 
than two of any great merit, or that are com- 
monly retained in the Engliſh gardens, which 
are annuals, and called ſimply Hawk-weed, 
but ſhould be Baſtard Hawk-weed, 

The ſpecies of our gardens are, 

"CREPIs Rubra. | 

Red flowering Baſtard Hawkweed.) Crepis 
with ſpear-ſhaped, jagged, radical Jeaves, 
ſpreading on the ground ; between them the 
flower-ſtalk, dividing into many ereCt branches 
a foot and half high, having oblong, lyre- 
ſhaped, amplexical leaves, and every branch 
crowned by a large, red, compound flower 

*CREPIs Barbata. 1 

Barbated Yellow Baſtard Hawkweed | Crepis 
with long, ſpear-ſhaped, indented, radical 
leaves; between them the flower-ſtalk, di- 
viding into erect branches a foot and half high, 
garniſhed with ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, cloſe- 
ſitting leaves; and all the branches terminated 
by compound yellow flowers, with dark pur- 
1 middles, having the involucrum longer 
than the calix, ſquamous and briſtly. 

Varieties of this.] With deep yellow flowers 
—with ſulphur-coloured flowers—both ſorts 
having dark purple diſcs. 

The flowers of all the ſorts are large, com- 


pound, of many flat florets ſpread over one an- 


other imbricatum, and, when fully blown, ap- 
r like a radiated flower, appearing in June, 
July, and Auguſt, 2 conſpicuous and 
by plenty of ſeed, 

from which, if permitted to ſcatter on the 
ground, many plants will riſe without trouble. 
Theſe plants are pretty ornaments to the 


borders and other compartments of the plea- 


ſure-ground, | and they grow freely in any 
common ſoil of a garden. 

| Propagation, Ce. 

The plants being annual, they muſt be 


own 


a pw mum, 
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fawn either in autumn or ſpring ; the rule is, 
that by ſowing in autumn, i. e. in Auguſt or 
September, the plants come up the ſame ſea- 
ſon, ſtand the winter, and flower in May, 
June, and July; thoſe ſown in ſpring flower 
in July, Auguſt, September, and October. 

At either of theſe ſeaſons of ſowing, it is 
proper to fow them at once in the places 


where you deſign them to flower; therefore, 


in different parts of the borders, in patches 
at five, ten, or fiſteen feet diſtance, ſow the 
ſeeds, ſive or ſix in a patch, half an inch 
deep, placing ſticks for marks; and when 
the plants are two or three inches high, thin 
them to three or four in each hole or patch. 
See HARDY ANNUALS. 

CRESCENTIA, Calabaſh-tree. 

It furniſhes one' ſpecies of the tree kind, 
admitting of ſeveral varieties, all of the Weſt- 
Indies, &c. and retained here in our ſtoves 
for variety ; derives its name from its fruit, 
called Calabaſh, which is ſometimes as large 
as a man's head. 

Claſs and order, Didynamia Angioſpermia. 

Characters. ] CAL1x is monophyllous, and 
divided into two roundiſh ſegments, Co- 
ROLLA is monopetalous and irregular, having 
a curved gibbous tube, and erect limb, five- 
parted at the brim. STAmina, two long and 
two ſhort filaments, and incumbent didymous 


antheræ. PISTILLUM, a pedicellated ger- 


men, filiforme ſtyle, and capitated ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM, a large, baccaceous, oval, 
or bottle-ſhaped fruit, with a thin hard ſhell, 
and many ſeeds. 

The ſpecies is, 

CRESCENTIA Cujete. | 

Common Creſcentia, or Calabaſh-tree, formerly 
Cujete.] Creſcentia with an upright, robuſt, 
whitiſh trunk, divided at top into a large, 
ſpreading, regular head, from ten to thirty 
feet high, garniſhed with large, oblong, en- 


tire leaves, and greeniſh yellow flowers on 


Jong foot-ſtalks from the ſides of the branches, 


ſucceeded by large ſhell: fruit of different 


forms and magnitude, in different. varieties. 

Varieties are] Creſcentia with long ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, narrow at both ends—with 
broad oval leaves—with large oval fruit— 
with ſmall round fruit—bottle-ſhaped fruit. 

Theſe fruit are of different magnitudes, 
from che ſize of a good orange to that of a 
man's head, or larger, all of which fruit have 


a hard and thin ſhell, filled with pulp and 


ſeeds ; the pulp is ſoft, ſour, and unſavoury 
— eaten... 2 N 


— 


— 


* 
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Theſe trees in this country, being always 
retained in pots in our ſtoves, aſſume a ſhrub- 
like growth, and I believe very few, if any 
at all, have yet flowered in theſe parts. 

In Jamaica, Barbadoes, and other parts. of 
the Weſt-Indies, the trees growing as large 
and ſpreading as an apple-tree, bear abund- 
ance of fruit, the ſhell of which, having the 
pulp ſcooped out, is as thin and light as brown 
paper, and fome of the largeſt capable of 
holding fix or eight pints of water, &c. and 
are chiefly uſed for liquor and eating utenſils. 

All the varieties are propagated by ſeeds 
procured from abroad in the ſhells ; as ſoon 
as they arrive take out the ſeeds, and fow 
them in pots of light rich earth, and plunge 
them in a bark-bed; and when the plants are 
two or three inches high, plant them out in 
ſeparate ſmall pots, plunging them alſo in a 
hot- bed,; or the bark-bed in the ſtove, where 
they muſt 3 remain, giving them the 


neceflary care of other tender exoties. 
CRINUM, Aſphodel Lily. 


This genus furniſhes four beautiful flowery 


perennials of the tuberous and bulbous- rooted 
tribe for the green- houſe and ſtove, producing 
erect firm ſtalks two or three feet high, crowned 
each by a large umbellate cluſter of ſpatha- 
ceous, monopetalous, long, funnel-ſhaped 
flowers, blue, white, &c. | 
Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 
Characters. ] CALIx, a diphyllous, oblong, 
ſpatha-like involucrum, becomes dry and re- 
flexed. CoROLLA, monopetalous and fun- 
nel-ſhaped, having a long tube, the top 
deeply divided into ſix ſpear-ſhaped, concave, 
obtuſe, reflexed ſegments. STamina, fix 
very long filaments, and oblong incumbent 
antheræ. PISTILLUM, a germen in the 
bottom of the corolla, ſlender ſtyle, and triſid 
ſtigma. PERicaRPIUM, a ſuboral, trilocu- 
lar capſule, having ſeeds, | 
The ſpecies are, 
"CRINUM Africanum. ̃ | 
African Aſphadel Lily, or Tuberous Hyacinth.) 
Crinum with a root compoſed of many' tu- 


berous fibres, collected into a head at top, 


crowned by ſpear-ſhaped, plane leaves, their 
baſes embracing each other, and ſpread two 
ways; and from one fide, round hollow 
flower-ſtalks two or three feet high, ſur- 
mounted by a large umbellate cluſter of bright 
blue flowers. 1 

CRtNUM Aſiaticus. 

Aſiatic Aſphodel Lily.] Crinum with a large 


bulbous root, erowned by long carinated leaves; 
m two 
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two or three feet in length, embracing at their 
baſe, and ſpread every way ; and from one 
ſide, round hollow flower-ſtalks two or three 
feet high, terminated by large umbellate 
cluſters of white odoriferous flowers, having 
very long tubes, and long ſegments much 
reflexed, 

3CRINUM Americanum. | 

American Evergreen Aſphadel Lily.) Crinum 
with a bulbous fleſhy root, crowned by long, 
broad, plane leaves, embracing each other in 
their baſe; and flower-ſtalks two feet high, 
terminated by large, umbellate cluſters of 
white odoriferous flowers, having broad ſeg- 
ments, having the tops formed on the inſide 
like finger-nails. | 

CRIN UN Latifolium. 

| Broad-leafed Aſiatic Crinum. ] Crinum with 
a large fleſhy root, crowned by oval-lanceolate, 
plane, acuminated, cloſe-litting leaves, and 
flower-ſtalks two feet high, terminated by 
large umbellate cluſters of white fragrant 
flowers, ſtriped with purple. 

The roots of all theſe plants are perennial ; 
the ſtalks annual, round, thick, ſucculent, 
hollow, and univerſally crowned by a fort of 
ſpatha Tf the umbels of flowers, each 
ſeparate flower formed of one long, tubular, 
ſix-parted petal, of great beauty, appearing 
at different times of the year, but more com- 
monly in autumn, often continuing till ſpring, 
frequently ſucceeded by capſules, eſpecially 
the bulbous ſorts, in which are produced 
ſmall bulbs, which, planted, become proper 
plants. | ; 

Ide firſt ſort is for the green-houſe, and 
the other three for the ſtove, retaining them 
always in pots of rich light earth, obſerving 
to ſhiſt them every year after flowering, for 
the ſake of freſh earth, and ſeparating the 
_ off-ſets, giving occaſional waterings ſummer 
and winter. | | 
Propagation. 


The firſt ſort is propagated by off-ſets from 


the ſides of the main roots the end of June 
and July, turning them out of the pots, and 
ſo either ſlip or cut off the off-ſets, as you 
ſee occaſion, planting each off-ſet in a pot of 
light rich earth, and place them in the ſhade 
five or ſix weeks, giving water, and they will 
probably flower the following September, 
which, toward the end of October, place in 
the green-houſe for the winter. | 
The ſecond, third, and fourth forts, are 
ropagated by the: off-ſets of their roots, or 


y the ſmall” caulin bulbs of their capſules ; 
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but the root off-ſets flower ſooneſt, planting 
them in pots of rich earth, and plunge them 
in the bark-bed of the ſtove until they begin 
to flower, when thcy may either be placed 


upon the ſhelves, or permitted to remain in 


the bed, as convenient. 

It is proper to ſhift or tranſplant the roots 
of all the ſorts every year or two, at their 
period of reſt, for the ſake of freſh earth, 
and ſeparating the off - ſets. 

CRITHMUM, Samphire. 

The plants are hardy, herbaceous, ſuccy. 
lent perennials, both eſculents, and for ya. 
riety, riſing two feet high, terminated by 
yellow umbels. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 

Characters. CALIx, umbelliferous flowers, 
having a many-leafed general involucrum, 
CoRoLLA, a uniform general umbel, the flo. 
rets of five petals. STAMINA, five filaments, 
and roundiſh antheræ. PisTILLUM, a ger- 
men under each floret, two ſtyles, and reflexed 
ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM none, Stemina, 
a compreſſed two-parted fruit, and two ſeeds, 
The ſpecies are two, but the principal one 
is, 

CRITHMUu Maritimum. Wy 

Common Maritime Samphire.] Crithmum 
with a fibrous penetrating root ; thick, ſuccu- 
lent, branchy ſtalks, two feet high; winged 
fleſhy leaves, of many ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, 
fleſhy lobes; and round yellow umbels of 
flowers at the top of. the ſtalk and branches. 

The plants grow naturally on the fea-coalls 
among the gravel and rocks; its leaves are 
an excellent pickle, uſed for ſauces, and are 
by many eaten raw in fallads, is of a faltiſh 
reliſh, palatable, and comfortable to the ſto- 
mach, and is brought by the ſimplers in great 
plenty to the London markets. 


To propagate this plant in gardens, either | 


as an eſculent, or for variety, ſow the ſeeds 
in ſome gravelly, ſandy, or rocky ſituation, 
half an inch deep ; the plants will come up, 
and endure many years. 

They may alſo be enereaſed by parting the 
roots. | | 
 CROCUS, Saffron, but commonly called 
Crocus. | 

The plants are very low, flowery, orna- 


mental perennials, of the bulbous-rooted tribe, - 
valuable for ornamenting the fronts of our 
| borders at early ſpring and late in autumn; 
for there are vernal and autumnal ſorts, of 


each many varieties, all of which are acaulis, 


ſo that the flowers and leaves riſe: directly 
from 
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from the root, attaining only from about 
three to five or fix inches high. 

Claſs and order, Triandria Monogynia. 
Characters. ] CALIx, a monophyllous ſpa- 

tha CoROLLA is monopetalous, with a long 


erect tube, and the limb deeply divided into 


fix equal, oblong, erect ſegments. STAMI- 
vA, three filaments ſhorter than the corolla, 
and arrow-pointed antheræ. PisTILLUM, a 
roundiſh germen under the corolla, flender 
ſtyle, and three twiſted ſligmas. PERICAR- 


piuu, a roundiſh, trilobate, trilocular cap- 


| ſule, containing roundiſh ſeeds, 

Modern botaniſts admit of but one real 
ſpecies of Crocus, which however compre- 
hends many beautiful varieties, and the fol- 
lowing deſcription of the original ſpecies ſerve 
for all, in reſpect both of the root, manner 
of growth, mode of flowering, general habit, 
and ſtature of the plants; only ſometimes by 
culture, the bulbs will encreaſe in magnitude, 
the leaves in breadth, and the flowers larger ; 
ſo that the main difference of the numerous 
varieties is in the colourings of the flower, 
and the times of flowering, ſpring and au- 
tumn ; obſerving, that although the autumnal 
Crocus is probably the original varieties, the 
ſpring Crocuſes are conſiderably the molt nu- 
merous. | 

They may be divided into two claſſes, the 

autumnal and ſpring flowering. * 

The ſpecies 1s, 

Crocus Sativa. 

Cultivated Saffron, or Crocus.] Crocus with 
4 ſmall, roundith, brown, bulbous root, com- 
preſſed at bottom; and directly from the root 
iſſue many long, narrow, deep-green leaves; 
and amidſt them the flowers, all protruded 
from a thin, univalvular, radical ſpatha ; the 
tube of the flower long, ſtanding on the root, 
and ſerving as a foot · ſtalk to the limb or upper 
part, which is erect, ſix-parted; widens gra- 
dually upward, and grows from about three 
to five or fix inches high. 

Varieties of the Crocus Autumnalis are as 
follow : the firſt of which is the original 
Crocus, or Saffron. _.. 8 

Saffron Crocus ( Crocus Officinalis )—A long- 
tubed blueiſh-purple flower, having its three 
ſligmata of a fine reddiſh-golden colour; which 
part is the officinal Saffron : hence the name. 

Autumnal ſmall blue Crocus—deep blue — 
ſky-blue——whitiſh- blue many-flowered 
whitiſh-blue—purple—large ruſh-leaved pur- 
p'e—and autumnal white Crocus—autumnal 
yellow Crocus, * 
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All theſe varieties of Crocus Autumralis 
flower about the beginning of October, but 
never furniſh ſeeds here ; they are very beau- 
tiful in patches in the fronts of borders, or in 


beds by themſelves, and very proper autum- 


nal ornaments for gardens of every extent, as 
coming into full bloom at a ſeaſon when moſt 
other flowers are on the decay; and they 
grow freely in any common foil, and, al- 
though they produce no ſeeds in England, they 
encreaſe in tolerable plenty by off ſets of the 
roots. 

The flowers of theſe commonly appear be- 


fore the leaves, which, when the flowers 


faJe, continue their growth, remain all win- 
ter, and decay in May following,” when is 
the time to remove the rcots, which ſhould 
be every two or three years. ; 

Varieties of Vernal or Spring Crocus are, 

Tellotus.] Small yellow Crocus—large ye! - 
low n Crocus - yellow 
black- ſtriped cloth of gold Crocus yellow 
purple - ſtriped Crocus double cloth of gold 
Crocus. | 

Whites.) White Crocus — white purple- 
ſtriped Crocus—white N Crocus 
white black-ſlriped Scotch Crocus 
whitiſh cream-coloured Crocus—whitiſh aſh- 
coloured Crocus—little narrow-leafed white 
Crocus—white blue-ſtriped Crocus, 

Blues.) Small blue Crocus—large deep 
blue Crocus—blue purple-ſtriped Crocus— 
blue violet-ſtriped Crocus—pale-blue purple- 
bottom Crocus. | | 

Purples.] Small purple Crocus—large pur- 
ple Crocus—ſtriped purple Crocus. 

Polyanthus Crocus — having many purple- 
violet white-ſtriped flowers. | 

All theſe beautiful varieties of Crocus Ver- 
nalis flower in February, March, and April, 
and ripen ſeeds in May ; they are, all very 


ornamental ſpring flowers, and valuable for 


their early appearance, when very few other 
flowers are to be ſeen, and are ſo hardy, that 
they will grow almoſt any where, and rear 
their ſlowery heads even when chilling colds 
prevail, and, where duly diſpoſed along the 


fronts of borders or clumps, make a fine ſhew 


a month or fix weeks; and they encreafe 
abundantly by off-ſets of their roots, as well 
as furniſh ſeed for raiſing new varieties, 

The flowers and leaves of all theſe ſpring 
varieties generally riſe nearly together, though 
the flowers rather appear fir z the leaves con- 
tinue their growth till May or June, when 
they wither, and this is the time to remove the 
G M m 2 roots, 
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roots, which is neceſſary every two or three | 


r to ſeparate the numerous off-ſets, Bee 
ULBOUS Roors. 


Planting, Culture, Propagation, Ee. 


In reſpect to the planting and culture of 
all the varieties, both of the autumnal and 
vernal Crocus, for ornament in gardens, 
they may all be planted in any of the common 
borders, &c. without any other preparation 
than common digging, and a blunt- ended 
dibble is to be uſed in planting: the follow- 
ing is the general management of both the 
claſſes of varieties, i. e. autumnal and ſpring- 
flowering. | 

Autumnal Crocuſes —T heſe varieties may 
either be planted in beds by themſelves, in 
rows nine inches diſtance, or in patches along 
the fronts of borders, as directed for the 
ſpring Crocuſes, 

The bulbs for planting may be had of all 
the nurſerymen for two or three ſhillings per 
hundred. | 

The beſt ſeaſon to plant them is in July or 
Auguſt, obſerving, in either of the above me- 
thods of planting, to ſet the roots about two 
inches deep; they will flower in October fol- 
lowing, and continue to flower annuaily at 
the fame ſeaſon, obſerving, they may remain 
undiſturbed three years, when it is proper to 
take them all up, to ſeparate the ſmall off- 
ſets, and freſh dig the ground, &c. which 
ſhould be done in June, ſelecting the largeſt 
and roundeſt roots, to plant for the future 
bloom 3 thefe ſhonld be planted again early 
in Auguſt, that they may blow in due per- 
fection the following October. 

Their general propagation is by off-ſets, as 
above ; and from a few bulbs of each ſort 
you will ſoon have plenty, by means of an 
annual encreaſe. 

V ernal or ſpring Crocuſes.—Theſeare often 
planted in a fingle row cloſe along the edges 
of beds or borders; but to have them effect 
as great a variety, and as grand a ſhew, as 
poſſible, I would advife planting them in 
patches of different-coloured varieties alter- | 

nately, both along the front of the borders, 
and towards the middle, or in the fronts of 
ſhrabbery clumps; fo. in patches of five or 
fix inches diameter, plant five, 6x, or eight 
roots; and the diſtance of the patches may be, 
for thoſe in the front, from eighteen inchas 
to three feet diſtance, and thoſe towards the 
middle of the borders ſhould be at the diſtance 
of five or ſix feet, and, in general, about two | 
inches deep. 1 | 
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The bulbs of all the varieties are ſold by 
the nurſerymen and ſeedſmen, from nine- 
pence to three ſhillings per hundred, accord. 
ing to the ſorts; or a hundred, including 
ſome of every ſort, for three ſhillings. 

The ſeaſon for planting them is September, 
October, and November, though it may be 
performed, any time in open weather, from 
September to February ; obſerving, however, 
thoſe planted before Chriſtmas flower confi. 
derably the ſtrongeſt, obſerving the method 
of planting above directed. 

The roots may remain two or three years 
without being removed, though, as the roots 
in that time will be encreaſed by their off. 
ſets into _ bunches, it is proper to take 
them up to ſeparate them ; the proper time is 
May or June, when the leaves wither, ob- 
ſerving to ſeparate the large from the ſmaller ; 


and after being dried and cleaned, put them 


up till the planting ſeaſon, as above-mentioned, 
when the larger ones are to be planted in the 
borders, as before, and the ſmall ones, if 
wanted, may be planted in a bed, in rows 
ſix inches aſunder, to remain a year or two 
to grow larger, when they will be fit for your 
borders, or for ſake. 

The propagation of all the tribe of ſpring 


| Crocuſes are effected plentifully by off. ſets, 


as above obſerved; and from a few bulbs of 
each variety, you may in two or three years 
have a large encreaſe ; and thoſe who incline 
to try for new varieties may have recourſe to 
ſeed, as directed for Colchicums, 

In moſt gardens it is cuſtomary to cut off 
the long green leaves of the Crocus ſoon after 
the flowers decay, but this is mjurious to the 
growth of the bulbs, and is done principally 
becauſe the leaves, becoming long and ſtrag- 


gling, have a littering appearance at the edge 


of the borders ; but if this appearance could 
be diſpenſed with, and the leaves permitted 
to remain till they wither, it will nouriſh 
and prove beneficial to the roots, as will be 
obvious in their future bloom. 
 CRUCIFORMIS Flas, a Cruciforme, or 
Croſs-ſhaped Flower; a flower compoſed of 
four equal petals, which fpread at top on their 
claws four different ways, in form of a crols ; 
ſtock-gilliflower, rocket, candy-tuft, lady's- 
ſmock, and honeſty, furniſh examples. 
CUCUMIS, Cucumber, and the Cucumis 
Mel, the Melon. we? 
The Cucumber and Melon, though vaſily 
different in the external habit of their fruit, 


the characters of their flowers are exactly the: 
| ſame 3. 
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. firſt, the Cucumber, Cucumis Sativa; ſecond, 


plants, they are herbaceous trailing annuals 


| eſteemed a moſt curious branch of gardenipg, 


C UC 
fame; ſo the plants are conſequently both 


ſpecies of the genus Cucumis, very tender an- 
nuals of trailing growth, valuable for their 
moſt excellent fruit. | 

Claſs and order, Monoecia Syngeneſia. 

Characters. ] CALix, male . and female 
flowers apart on the ſame plant, having each 
a monophyllous bell-ſhaped cup, terminated 
by five awl-ſhaped briſtles. CoRoLLaA, is 
in both ſexes monopetalous, beil-ſhaped, di- 
vided into five oval rough ſegments, and ad- 
heres to the calix. STAMINA, in the males, 
three very ſhort connivent filaments inſerted 
into the calix, two of them bifd at top, and 
narrow antherz, creeping upward and down- 
ward, adhering to the outſide. P1sTiLL um, 
in the ſemales, an oblong germen under the co- 
rolla, very ſhort ſtyle, crowned by three thick, 
gibbous, tripartite ſtigmas. PRRICARIUM, 
a fleſhy, oblong, trilocular fruit, and nume- 
rous, oval, acute, compreſſed ſeeds. 

The Cucumber and Melon have, by moſt 
authors heretofore, been treated as diſtin 
genera z but the Linnæan ſyſtem determines 
them to be of the ſame genus, and in which 
we mult therefore alſo range them, though, 
for diſtinction ſake, under two ſeparate heads; 


the Melon, Cucumis Malo. 


Fir Head, | 
Cucumis Sativa, or Garden Cucumber, 


Of the Cucumber there is but one real 
ſpecies, but of which are ſeveral curious and 
valuable varieties of the fruit; and as to the 


and exotics of moſt delicate tender tempera- 
ture, unable to endure the open air here, ex- 
cept about three or four months in the heat 
of ſummer; and to raiſe them in early per- 
fection, requires the aid of ſubſtantial hot- 
beds, under frames and glaſſes z and the cul- 
ture of them, at an early time, being 


it excites an ambition in moſt gardeners to 
excel each other in their production as early 
in the ſpring as poſſible. ö 
The ſpecies is, 

Cucumis Sativa. 

Cultivated, or Common Cucumber. ] Cucumis 
with roots compoſed of numerous, long, ſlen- 
der, white fibres; long ſlender ſtalks, very 
branchy at their joints, trailing on the ground, 
or climb by their claſpers, adorned at every 
joint by large angular leaves, on long ere 
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bell · ſnaped, five-parted, yellow male and fe- 


male flowers, at the ſame, or different joints, 
the females ſucceeded by oblong rough fruit. 

Varieties are as follow : | 

Common Rough Green Prickly Cucumber — 
A middle-ſized fruit about fix or ſeven inches 
long, having a dark-green rough rind, cloſely 
ſet with very ſmall prickles; the plant is of 
the hardieſt fort, bears plentifully in ſummer, 
but does not ſhow fruit early, fo is not pro- 
per for frames. 

Short Green Prickly Cucumber — A ſhort 
fruit three or four inches long, the rind ra- 
ther ſmooth, and ſet with ſmall black prickles; 
is valuable principally for being one of the 
hardieſt and early ſorts ; that is, as to carly, 
the plants frequently begin to ſhew fruit at 
the firſt, ſecond, or third joint, whereby we 
may expect fruit in perfection much ſooner 
than from ſuch plants that do not ſhew fruit 
till they advance ſeveral joints in length. 

Long Green Prickly Cucumber — A long hand- 


ſome fruit, from about ſix to eight or nine 


inches long, rather thinly ſet with prickles; 
the plants are remarkably good bearers, and 
as there is an early and late ſort, it is conſi- 
derably the beſt variety of Cucumber ſor the 
main crops, both in the frames and hand- 
glaſs, as well as in the open ground for 
picklers.—V ariety of this with white ſruit. 
Early Green Cluſter Cucumber A ſhortiſh 
fruit, remarkable for growing in cluſters, and 
appearing _ 

Long Smouth Green Turkey Cucumber — The 
plants are ſtrong growers, with very large leaves, 
and Jong, ſmooth, green-rinded fruit, with- 
out prickles, obtaining from ten to fifteen 
inches in length. 

Long Smooth Mhite Turkey Cucumber —The 
plant a ſtrong grower, and ſmooth-rinded 
fruit, without prickles, from ten to fifteen 
inches long. | ; 

Large Smooth Green Roman Cucumber A 
ſtrong growing plant, and very large, long, 
ſmooth, en fruit, a 

Long White Prickly Dutch Cucumber —— A 
white fruit, eight or ten inches long, fet with 
ſmall black prickles; the plants but bad 
bearers in England. a 

Of the above varieties, the firſt ſour are 
conſiderably the beſt bearers in this country, 
and the only forts to be depended on, both 
for the early and main crops, and the Long 


Green Prickly ſort moſt of all; the laſt four 


varieties being, for the general part, but in- 


tooteſtalks ; and numerous, monopetalous, | * bearers, are improper to be * 
| 2M 


ewe 
either for an early, or any general ſummer 
crop; but as the fruit is ſingularly large and 
beautiful, a few, plants of each ſort ſhould be 
admitted in the ſummer crops, under the 
hand- glaſſes, &c. or in the common ground, 
among the late crops. | 

All the above ſorts, though only varieties, 
yet by care in railing each reſpective ſort in 
ſeparate beds, or ſo as the farina of the 
flowers of the different forts may not impreg- 
nate each other, they. will continue tolerably 
permanent; but without this care they in 
time will vary to one another, 

The flowers of all the varieties of Cucumis 
are monoecious, 1. e. male and female apart 
on the ſame plant, cither at different joints, 
or both ariſing at the ſame joint; the male 
flowers are thoſe commonly, but erroneouſly, 

called, falſe bloſſoms, -and are often pulled 
off; but they are ſo far from being falſe or 


uſeleſs, that without their vicinity and aſſiſt- 


ance, no fruit can be expected ; for they con- 
tain upon their antherz the pollen, or ſecun- 
dating golden powder, ſo eſſentially neceſſary 


for the impregnating the ovary of the female” 


flower, by which only the fruit ſets, ſwells to 
maturity, and produces fertile ſeeds : both male 
and female flowers are diſtinctly obvious, both 
beſore and after they open; the male flower 
ſtands immediately upon the top of its foot-ſtalk, 
without any appearance of germen or fruit un- 
der it ; the female flower diſcovers the germen 
or embrio fruit immediately under its baſe, 
ſo that the flower fits cloſe upon the top of 
the fruit, as is apparent even from its firſt 
iſſuing from the branch, when not ſo big as 
a very ſmall barley-corn : ſrom the firſt ap- 
pearance of the miniature fruit till its matu- 
rity, i. e. fit to cut ſor the table, it takes up 


generally ſrom about eighteen to one-and- 


twenty days growth. 

Cucumbers at an early ſeaſon are high! 
valued, and are eſteemed almoſt the ſa 
rarity of a garden ; principally, becauſe the 
plants being of ſo extremely tender and de- 
licate nature, as to require conſiderably more 
attention and ſkill in their early culture than 
any other eſculent of our kitchen-garden 
collection, except the Melon, which is nearly 
of the ſame temperature, and both of which, 
in the article of hot-bed culture, afford op- 
portunities for a gardener to diſplay his abili- 
ties, and raiſe his reputation, as eminent in 
his profeſſion. 0 a | 
What is to be underſtood by early Cucum- 

bers, is principally * that arrive to per- 
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fection in February, March, and April, and 


is performed by hot-beds, under frames anq 
glaſſes, begun about Chriſtmas ; though, tg 
have Cucumbers in May, June, and July, 
the aid of hot-beds and glaſſes are alſo requi. 
ſite, made at, or from about Candlemas till 
May; but in the beginning of June, when 


the weather becomes warm and ſettled, the 


ſeeds will grow in the full ground, and the 
plants will bear the full air till the end of 
September, aſter which time the cold nights 
ſoon deſtroy them; ſo that if the fruit is re- 
quired after that time, the plants mult be 
protected by frames, &c, 


Obſervations on their General Culture, 


As to the propagation of Cucumbers, the 
plants being annual, muſt of courſe be raiſed 
every year fiom ſeed, and the ſeaſon and order 
of ſowing is, either in hot beds, any time 
from about Chriſtmas till May, or in the ful 
ground in the Jatter end of May, or beginning 
of June, obſerving, that, as the plants rarely 
ſucceed in the open air before June, all in- 
tended to be raiſed before that time require 
more or leſs artificial heat, and ſhelter of 


frames, glaſſes, &c. 


By artificial heat in the culture of theſe 
plants, may be comprehended not only that of 
dung hot-beds, the moſt common method, 
under common garden - frames and lights, 
hand or bell-glafſes, &c. but alſo that of 
ſtoves, effected by bark-bed heat and actual 
firez and in which departments the plants 
may be raiſed at almoſt any ſeaſon : dung hot- 
beds, however, under. frames, &c. are the 
moſt ſucceſsful, and beſt for any general 
early crop; but we ſhall exhibit both methods 
in their proper place. 

The particulars to be materially obſerved, 
relative to the times of ſowing and having 


Cucumbers for uſe, is; to have Cucumbers 
early, i e. in perfection in March and April, 


it is performed by hot- beds, under frame and 


glaſſes, begun about Chriſtmas, or between 


that and Candlemas ; or to have them come 
in for uſe in May, the ſame aid is alſo requi- 


ſite, beginning in February or March; and 


even when they are not required till June and 
July, the aid of moderate hot-beds are like- 
wife neceſſary, made in April, or beginning 
or middle of May, either under frames, or 
hand or bell-glafſes, or thoſe made in May 


might be be covered with paper lights, in 


default of others; but for late crops, to come 


into uſe in Auguſt and September, no arti- 
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fcial heat nor covering is neceſſary, as, in | 
the end of May, or beginning of June, when 
the weather is become ſettled and warm, the 
ſeed may be ſown in the full ground, and 
the plants will come up, and attain a bear- 
ing ſtate in two months ; but. to have Cu- 
cumbers from the earlieſt to the lateſt period, 
ſome endeavour to have them fit to cut about 
Chriſtmas, by beginning with a moderate 
hot-bed in Oktober and ſome are ambitious 
of having them for the table the year round, 
ſo continue ſowing every month in the year : 
it is, indeed, often eaſier to have Cucumbers 
at Chriſtmas, than a month or two later ; and 
it is much eaſier to have them in April and 
May, than in February or March, and leſs 
dutig for hot. beds, as well as leſs attendance, 
is required : however, to have good general 
crops from ſpring till autumn, three different 
principal crops are generally raiſed at three 
different times, from about Chriſtmas or 
Candlemas till June ; the firſt, or earlieſt, to 
be in hot-beds, under frames and glaſs lights ; 
the ſecond, or middle crop, alſo in hot- beds, 
under hand or bell-glaſſes, &c. and the third, 
or lateſt crop, is in the common ground ; each 
of which crops is exhibited ſeparately. _ 

By the above hints you will readily judge 
of the time to begin Cucumber-framing, ac- 
cording to the times the Cucumbers are re- 
quired for uſe, or according to your conve- 
nience in reſpect to frames, glaſſes, dung for 
hot beds, mould or earth, &c. for unleſs you 
are properly accommodated with theſe ma- 
terials, you ſhould never attempt havingCucum- 
bers very early ; for, as above hinted, it is 
much eaſier to have them in April, May, and 
June, than in February and March, 

The principal materials neceſſary in the 
early culture of theſe plants in dung hot beds, 
under frames and glaſſes, &c. are as follow. 

For the early crops, frames and lights of 
two or three different ſizes, for the ſame num- 
ber of different hot-beds ; that is, a ſmall 
frame of one light for the ſeed-bed; another 
of larger dimenſions, or a two-light one, for 
the pricking out or-nurſery-bed, and one or 


more two-light, or three light- frames, for the 


final or fruiting hot-bed ; each frame ſurniſhed 
with glaſs lights perſeftly wind and water- 
tight. See FRAMES. | 

For the middle crops, for hot-beds made 
in April and May, hand-glaſſes, either the 
ſquare ones laid in lead, or bell-glaſſes, or, 


in default of theſe, oiled paper frames. See 
ND-GLASSES, 


| 
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Horſe ſtable-dung for making the hot- beds is 
a principal article ; procure ſuch that is freſh, 
full of heat, neither too long and ſtrawy, nor 
too ſhort, but a due mixture of both ; one cart- 
load, or twelve or fifteen wheel-barrows full 
to each light, or about thirty or-forty to each 
three-light frame, making an allowance alſo 
of a due portion for occaſional linings ; all of 
which ought to be previouſly prepared by 
caſting it up in an heap about a week, or ten 
or twelve days, to forward the whole to an 
equal and regular fermentation, and that the 
violent burning quality, rank ſteam, and vn- 
wholeſome ſtench may evaporate; and if 
turned over once or twice, it will be more 
effectually prepared. See HoT-BeEDs, | 
Earth for moulding the beds. This ſhould 
be very rich, moderately light and dry, hav- 
ing been previouſly prepared ſome months in 
a compoſt heap, ſee 8 ; or good light 
kitchen garden earth, enriched with rotten 
dung of old hot-beds, is a proper ſoil, and, 
if blended with a moderate portion of fine, 
light, freſh loam, properly incorporated, it 
will invigorate its vegetative quality, pre- 
paring the whole in an heap, as above, three 
or four months, at leaſt, before uſing it ; 
likewiſe obſerving, that beſore uſing the 
mould for the hot-beds, a due quantity ſhould 
be wheeled into a dry covered ſhed, open to 


the ſun and free air, to be defended for a 


fortnight or three weeks, to have it of a mo- 
derately dry temperament, which is moſt 
neceſſary in early framing ; and, when the 
mould 1s to be uſed, it is not adviſeable to 
ſcreen it, only clear out large ſtones, and 
break the clods as ſmall as poſſible with the 
ſpade, as ſifting or ſcreening would render it 
too compact ſor the tender fibres ; beſides it 
is apt to bind, and by lying too cloſe to con- 
fine the ſteam, is more apt to burn at bottom, 
by the heat of the dung of the hot-bed. 
Mats of baſs, reeds, or ſtraw, are neceſſa 

for covering the glaſſes of the hot-bed on 
nights, and all bad weather ; but baſs mats 
are the moſt convenient and effeCtual cover- 
ng. See Mrs. | 

mall pots (thirty-two's and forty-eight's) 
are alſo neceſſary in early Cucumber culture, 
both for ſowing the ſeed in occaſionally, and 
for pricking the ſeedling plants in, three or 
four in each pot, whereby the plants may be 
occaſionally removed in pots, if neceſſary, 
from one hot-bed to another, to forward them; 
and alſo be more readily tranſplanted for good 
into the fruiting hot-bed, with the 8 


eU 


ball of earth of each pot about their roots, ſo 
as not to feel their removal; and each pot of 


plants ſerves for one light, that is, three pots 


for a three-light frame. 


As to the ſituation proper for the early 


culture of theſe plants in hot-beds, chuſe a 


place that fronts the ſouth, and 1s open to 
the whole day's ſun ; and, if poſſible, where 


the ground is dry, or, at leaſt, where water 


is not apt to ſtand; if of a gentle deelivity 


the better, and if encloſed, either wholly, or 
on the north, and eaſt, and weſt ſides, with 


a reed hedge or paling, to break the winds, 
it will be a particular advantage. 


Dig no trench, as often practiſed, where- 
in to make the bed, eſpecially in early work» 
but make it entirely on the ſurface of the 

round, being proper both to preſerve the 
5 from being chilled by ſtanding water, 
and that the whole of the bed, from the very 
bottom, may receive the benefit of linings. 


If the ground is wet, or water apt to ſtand in 


winter, I would adviſe rather to raiſe the 
part gradually higher than the general level, 
that the moiſture, or falling water, may run 
away from the bed. | 
For the latter crops, raiſed in the open 
ground in June, notking more is neceſlary 
than ſowing the ſeed half an inch deep in a 
rich ſoil; the plants will come up, and bear 
plentifully in Auguſt and September. 


With reſpect to ſeed ; in the choice of 


this for early crops, you will of courſe pro- 


cure that of the early ſhort or long prickly 
ſorts ; the latter is beſt for any general crop; 
and if you fave the ſeed yourſelf, it is of im- 
portance to ſave it from ſome of the earlieſt 
fruit, that appear at the firſt, ſecond, and 
thicd joint of the main runner ; and this ſeed, 
if poſſible, ſhould be, at leaſt, two years old 
before you ſow it, but if three or four the 
better, becauſe plants raiſed from new ſeed 
are apt to fly luxuriantly into vine, without 
ſhewing fruit in any reaſonable time, ſo are 
couſequently improper for early work; but if 
you are neceſſarily obliged to uſe new ſeed, 
endeavour to prepare it, by keeping it three 


or ſour weeks in your breeches pocket, pre- 
vious to the time of ſowing. the drying heat 


of which will diveſt it of part of its luxuriant 
quality. 0 3 

We now proceed to the culture of the 
different crops ; and as the early culture, in 
hot-beds, of theſe plants and Melons, re- 


quires the gardener's atteution more than that 
af moſt other plants, we will enlarge on that 


CUC 
article, fo as to exhibit the whole proceſs ac- 
cording to real practice. 


| Their early Culture in Frames in the Seed and 


Nur ſery- bed. 


The time to begin the culture of early 
Cucumbers in frames is to be according to 
the foregoing obſervations, but ſome time be- 
tween Chriſtmas and Candlemas is the moſt 
common ſeaſon to begin that work. 

In the culture of early Cucumbers, it is 
proper, where there are good accommodation 
of frames and hot dung, to forward the firſt 
crop in three different hot-beds ; a ſmall one 
for a one light frame, in which to ſow the 
ſeed, and raiſe the plants a few days old; a 
ſecond, of larger dimenſions, for a large one. 
light, or a two light frame, by way of nur- 
ſery-bed, in which to prick the plants from 
the ſeed · bed into pots, to remain three weeks 
or a month, till their two firſt rough leaves 
are two or three inches broad, and when the 
plants have formed one joint; then to be 
tranſplanted with the balls of earth about thei: 
roots into-a third and final hot-bed, to remain 
to fruit; the planting in this laſt bed gar- 
deners call ridging out; however, if the ſeed- 
bed is made ſubſtantial for a large one-light, 
or a moderate two-light frame, it is very 
poſſible, by aid of occaſional linings, both to 
raiſe the plants, prick them down, and con- 
tinue them in the ſame bed till large enough 
for the fruiting hot- bed. 

Proceed therefore to prepare the ſeed hot- 
bed according to the above rules, procuring 
for this purpoſe hot dung, in quantity, qua- 
lity, and preparation, as before directed; 
which being ready, then, with four ſtakes, 
ſet out on the ground the proper dimenſions 
of the bed, according to that of the frame, 


allowing for the-bed to be rather two or three 


inches wider on every {ide : begin the bed by 
laying ſome of the longeſt dung in the bot- 
tom, afterwards take it as it comes to hand, 
mixing the ſhort and long well together, and 
ſpread it regularly on the bed, beating it firmly 
down with the fork as you go on, till raiſed 
to the proper height; obſerving, if you in- 
tend it only juſt to raiſe the plants, two feet 
and a half is high enough ; but if deſigned 
both to raife and forward the plants large 
enough for the fruiting-bed, it is proper to 
make it three feet fix inches high at leaſt ; or, 
if the dung conſiſts of very long litter, four 
feet height in dung is not too much, ſince it 
will ſettle almoſt a foot in a week's time- 
See HOoT-BEDs, A 
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As ſoon as the bed is made, ſet on the 
frame and glaſs, keeping it c'oſe a day or two 
to draw up the heat; then tilt the light be- 
hind, for the ſteam to paſs off. 

In ſix, eight, or ten days, according to the 
ſubſtance of the bed, the vehement heat will 
begin to abate, when you may earth the bed 
with the prepared mould, before-mentioned, 
five or fix inches thick; and next, or the ſame 
day, as ſoon as the earth is warm, ſow the 
ſeed, drilling it in near half an inch deep. 

But if you are in haſte to forward your plants 
as much as poſſible, or that you would uſe 


bed, Tet the bed be made ſubſtantial, as before 
obſerved, for the largeſt one-light, or for a two- 
light frame, according to the quantity of 
plants required; fo that by ſowing the ſeed 
in ſmall pots (thirty tov) you may uſe the 
bed the ſame, or next day after it is made, 
as ſoon as it begins to heat, covering it all 
over with any fort of dry earth, or with old 
tan five or fix inches thick, filling ſome pots 
with rich mould, and plunge them a little in 
the earth, & c. and next day the earth in them 
being warm, ſow fifteen or twenty ſeeds in 
each; but obſerving, if there is danger of 
burning, draw up = pots more or lefs in 
roportion, as you ſee it neceſſary, to ent 
R, Kc. from being — ; the in 
about a week the plants will be up and fit to 
rick in pots, and by which time the bed will 
e arrived at a moderate heat. | 
The ſeed however being ſowed in either 
method, do not omit tilting the light behind 
an inch or two occaſionally, to paſs off the 
ſteam, and covet it on nights with a mat. 


| Thus the plants will come up in three or 
3 four days, obſerving now to admit freſh air 
5 daily, by raiſing the lights an inch or two be- 
> hind, alfo occaſionally on nights, according 
y to the rules hereaſter directed, and cover every 
- night with mats: when their cotyledons, or 
, ſeed · leaves, are fully out of the earth, and begin 
d to expand about half an inch in breadth, it is 
y proper to prick them in pots (forty-eights) 
d en Ted with rich earth within an inch 
. f their rims, and placed in the frame a da 

et before to warm, either in the fame bed, made 
d ſubſtantial at firſt for that purpoſe,” otherwiſe 
ze in a new hot-bed, as you ſhall Judge neceſſary, 
to prepared a week before, and earthed, or covered 
rs Vith old tan fix inches deep, for the reception 
ur of the pots: in either of theſe beds, when the 
it earth of the pots is warm, proceed to prick 
16 the = therein, raiſing them carefully out 
5 of the ſeed- bed, &c. with the fibres of their 


only one hot - bed both for the ſeed and nurſery- | 
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| roots entire 3 then forming a hollow in the 
middle of the earth in the pots, place three or 
four plants horizontally at equal diftances in 
each pot, covering over their ſhanks almoſt to 
their ſeed-leaves, ſhaking the pot gently to 
ſettle the earth cloſe ; if the earth is dry give 
a very light watering with ſuch that has ſtood 
a few hours in the bed in bottles, to take off 
the chill; then directly plunge the pots to 
their rims in the earth of the bed, being care- 
ful that every part of the dung within the 
frame. is covered with earth, &c. to reſtrain 
the ſteam from riſing immediately from the 
dung upon the plants; for-the rank dung 
ſteam, when not meliorated by firſt paſſing 
through the earth, would prove their de- 
ſtruction. e _ 

in two or three days, at moſt, they will have 
taken freſh root, and begin. to advance in 
growth, though that is often effected by theſe 
plants in leſs than four and- twenty hours, 
particularly when pricked out at the above 
age; nor will they then require ſhading from 
the ſun till rooted, as is often the caſe with 
larger plants. LO OS WIG ̃ 231" 6 FRG 

The plants being thus potted out, continue 

every day to tilt the lights, to paſs off the 
ſteam, and to admit a moderate portion -of 
freſh air, and every night cover the glaſſes 
with a mat or two; give alſo occaſional light 
waterings, and as the plants rife in height, 
mould up their ſhanks by degrees; likewiſe 
ſupport a due degree of heat-in the bed, and 
in about a month the plants will be arrived 
at a proper ſize for ridging out. | 

As in the early èulture of Cucumbers, the 
plants being tender, are liable to ſuffer by 
many accidents; it is therefore eligible to 
continue ſowing a little ſeed in the ſame bed 
every week, and prick ſome in pots, as be- 
fore directed, that, if the preceding plants 
ſhould fail, theſe may ſtand, and will be a 
ready ſubſtitute ; or, if the whole ſhould ſtand, 
theſe will do for latter crops, and you will 
have ſome to oblige a friend. N 
But as to the particular culture of theſe plants; 
after being potted in this their nutſery hot⸗ 
bed, the following are the principal directions. 

During the violent heat and ſteam vf. the 
bed, care is 3 tilt che upper end 
of the lights, not only every day, but alſo 
occaſionally on nights, raiſing them an inch or 
two, or a hittle more or leſs, in proportion 
to the temperature of the bed and weather, 
both that the team may freely evaporate, as 
well as for the admiſſion o "freſh "air; to 
| ſtrengthen the plants, which would otherwiſe 
Nn draw 
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draw up weak and yellow-coloured ;. but tilt | 
the glaſſes, however, leſs in proportion on 
nights than. the day, obſerving, in all cold 
piercing weather, to ſcreen the opening or 


tilted part of the lights occaſionally, by hang- | 


ing ea mat looſely from the top of the glaſſes, 
which will break the keen edge of the air 
and winds from ruſhing immediately upon 
the tender plants; likewiſe obſerve, that if 
the firſt great heat is ſo violent as to endanger 
burning the earth in the pots, the roots, or fibres 
of the plants, which you ought to examine 
daily ; the remedy is, to raiſe up the pots a 
few inches, or as high from the dung as ſhall 
appear expedient for the preſervation of the 
plants; and when the vehemence of the heat 
ſubſides, they may be plunged again to their 
rims, obſerving alſo, when the heat is mo- 
derate, to raiſe the glaſs for the admiſſion of 
air, &c. only occaſionally in the day time, 
from about nine or ten in the morning in win- 
ter and early ſpring months, till two, three, or 
four in the evening, according to the heat of 
the bed, and as the weather is more or leſs 
mild and ſunny, always ſhutting down the 
glaſſes cloſe before ſun · ſet; cover the lights 
with mats every evening about four or ſive 
o'clock, or a little ſooner or later, according 
to the earlineſs,, or advanced period of the 
ſeaſon and temperature of your bed, &c. 
uncover each morning about eight, or a 
little ſooner or later, according to the above 
rules, obſerving, that during the firſt greateſt 
heat of the bed, a ſingle mat thick is ſuf- 
ficient covering; but as the heat decreaſes, 
augment it to two or three, but never let the 
ends of the mats hang down conſiderably over 
the. fades of the frame and bed, which would 
draw up a violent ſteam, and promote burn- 
ing, and, at any rate, would ſtifle the plants, 
draw them up, weak, and occaſion them to 
aſſume a yellow hue. un Sch id blood 
Water in moderate ſprinklings may be ne- 
ceſſarꝝ once in three, four, five, or ſix days, as you 
ſhall fee occaſion, by the mould drying in the 
pots, and according to the heat of the bed, 
and as the weather is more or Jeſs ſunny; ob- 
ſerving, that ſunny days are to be. preferred 
for, the application of this element, and dur- 
ing the winter and early ſpring, months, from 
about eleven to one or two o'clock is the pro- 
per time of day to perform; the work; the 
water for which purpoſe ſhould be ſoft, i. e. 
either nd, river, or rain - water, and ſhould 
either be previouſly placed, in bottles within 
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take the chill off, or prepared to a proper tem- 


perature, by warming a little over a fire to 
mix with the reſt, but by no means let it be 
warmer than juſt to take off the chill. 

According as the ſhanks of the young plants. 
riſe in height, add a ſmall portion of fine dry 
earth round them, repeating it occaſionally 
till the vacant ſpace in the top of the pot is 
filled, being careſul to have ſome fine rich 
earth in the frame to warm for this uſe, add- 
ing it by degrees, and the plants will emit 
roots all the way along their ſhanks, as far as 
they are thus landed up, which will prove of 
no inconſiderable advantage to their growth. 

In regard to the heat of the bed, it muſt all 
along be preſer ved in a due temperature by pro- 
per linings round its tides. But, in the fir it place, 
that in a week after the bed is made, when 
the vehement heat abates, it is proper to lay 
ſome dry ſtraw, waſte hay, or dry fern, around 
the ſides, near a foot wide, and as high as 
the bed, and a little way up the frame, which 
will prevent driving wet, and piercing cold 
winds from penetrating, to chill and. occaſion 
a ſudden decay of its heat. 

But when the heat begins naturally to de- 
cline, which in a ſmall bed often happens in 
about a fortnight, or three weeks, after it is 
made, then the ſtraw, &c. muſt be removed 
from the back and front of the bed, ſubſti- 
tuting in its ſtead a lining of well-prepared 
hot dung, working it about eighteen inches 
wide at bottom, ſloping it gradually upward, 
and raiſe it three or four inches higher than 
the dung of the bed, to allow for ſettling, 
covering the top with two inches depth of 
earth cloſe up to the ſides of the: frame, to 
keep down the ſteam, which might enter the 
frame, when the glaſs is opened to give air, 
and injure the plants; for all rank ſteam, 
coming directly from the dung upon theſe 
plants, will ſcald and deſtroy all the leaves it 
encounters in its direction: this dung lining 
will revive the declining heat of the bed, 
and continue your plants in a healthful grow- 
ing ſtate. In ten or twelve days after, you 
may line the other ſides of the bed, if it ſhall 
ſeem neceſſary, otherwiſe defer it longer; and 
if the ſeaſon ſhould prove very wet or ſnowy, 
lay, ſome, dry litter around os frame, upon 


the top of the lining, to,ſhoot.off. the water. 

In the courſe of lining the bed, have a 
watchful eye againſt burning or ſteaming your 
plants, as aifreſh;dung lining often promotes 
a. new, violent heat and ſteam ; you web 
above 


the frame of the hot-bed a few hours, -juſt-to 


therefore obſerve the precautions 


hinted, 
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hinted, of raiſing up the pots of plants, if 
neceſſary, and tilting the light in proportion. 
As the plants, when firſt potted out, con- 
ſiſted only of the two ſeed- leaves, or cotyle- 
dons, they, in a week after, will begin to 
puſh from their centre the firſt proper or 
rough leaf, and in a few days after that, the 
ſecond rough leaf will advance, encloſing in 
its boſom other younger leaves, and the end 
of the firſt advancing ſhoot or runner, which 
in a few days ſhould be ſtopped, to ſtrengthen 
the plants, and promote lateral fruitful ſhoots. 
The operation of ſtopping ſhould be per- 
formed when the fecond of the rough leaves 
has expanded the breadth of a ſhilling ; it 1s 
a ſort of pruning performed by taking off the 
end of the firſt runner, ariſing, as above 
hinted, in the buſom of the ſecond leaf; is 
requiſite both to ſtrengthen the plants, and 
to promote their putting forth lateral ſhoots 
or runners, to fili the bed with proper- bearing 
vine; for the lateral ſhoots are the only bear- 
ers to be depended on : let therefore the end 
of the advancing runner be carefully taken 
off almoft cloſe to the baſe of the ſecond 


leaf, but never ſuffer more than the third 


rough leaf to advance before this is done, 
and, if performed when the end of the ſhoot 
is not bigger than a large pin's head, the 
better; and by this early ſtopping the piants 
at the firſt or fecond joint, they will grow 
robuſt, and ſoon prepare to ſend forth fruit- 


ful runners, ſhewing fruit probably at the firſt 


or ſecond joint; but if the firſt ſhoot was not 
ſtopped as above, it would ſometimes advance 
two or three feet in length, without either 
ſending forth fide runners, or ſhewing fruit; 
for the fruit are always principally to be ex- 


pected from the lateral runners. 


Ridging them out in Frames. 


When the plants have two or three rough 
leaves near three inches broad, and the ope- 
ration of ſtopping at the firſt joint has been 
performed, as above directed, they will be in 


excellent order for ridging out, as they will 


then be juſt preparing to emit runners. 
Provide therefore, in due time, dung for 
making the fruiting hot-bed, the quantity 
proportioned to the number of lights which 
— intend to work, allowing, if early, a cart 


load, or twelve or fifteen barrows full to each 
light ; on this occaſion your care is requiſite 
to have it of proper quality, as before obſerved, 


by mixing it well together in an heap, ſee 


Hor - DS H; but in your proceedings you 
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muſt with forecaſt make the neceffary allow- 
ance for the time of the dung's working, and 
the bed coming to a proper heat, that the 
plants, when ready, may not wait for the bed ; 
this premiſed, and the dung being prepared, 
ſtake out the bed frontways to the ſouth, the 
width and length in proportion to the dimen- 
ſions of the frames, and number of lights to be 
employed, making allowance for the bed to be 
fix inches wider than the frames; and, when 
more than one range of hot- beds are intended, 
one before another, allow a ſpace of five or ſix 
feet between bed and bed, for lining, &c. the 
dimenſions being thus ſtaked out, wheel in the 
dung, and proceed to make the bed, firſt 
ſhaking ſome of the molt ſtrawey dung along 
the bottom, and then mixing long and ſhort 
regularly together, carry on the bed evenly, 
building the fides ſtraight, and upright, the 
middle perfectly full, and form every part 
equally cloſe and firm, by beating it evenly 
down with the fork from time to time as you 
advance, not treading it, unleſs the dung is 
very long and ſtrawey indeed, raiſing the 
whole three feet fix inches high, at leaſt, if 
early in the year z otherwiſe a yard in height 
will be ſufficient, eſpecially if any conſider- 
able range for two, three, or more frames ; 
but if for a three-light ſrame only, and made 
any time before April, make it the ſull height 
of three feet and half, before mentioned, as 
it will ſettle near a foot in leſs than a ſort- 
night; obſerving, that of whatever ſubſtance 
the bed, always raiſe it rather higheſt behind, 


finiſhing the work by ſhovelling up all the 


ſhort dung remaining round the bed at laſt, 
and lay it at top in a ridge along the middle, 
which, after the bed ſettles, may be levelled 
as you ſee occaſion; for it will be a week, 


ten days, or a fortnight, according to its 


ſubſtance, before its heat is moderate enough 
for the plants. 

But as ſoon as the bed is made, I adviſe to 
ſet on the frame and glaſſes, being neceſſary 
both to defend the bed from great rains, and 
to forward it ſooner to a proper degree of heat 
for the reception of the plants; obſ-rving, 
when the heat riſes, to prop up the lights, to 
give free vent to the ſteam, at the ſame time 
thruſting a long ſtick or two into the bed, 
that by pulling them out daily, and feeling 
the lower part, you can readily judge of the 
working of the bed, from its get heat, till 
it gradually encreaſes to its greateſt height of 
vehemence, and thence till it becomes of a 
temperate degree, which, in a middling bed, 
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is ſometimes eſſected in a week or ten days, 
but when of a more conſiderable range, for 
two, three, or more frames, it is often near a 
. fortnight, and ſometimes more, before the 
heat becomes temperate enough to receive the 
mould and plants, which muſt not be truſted 
in the bed while the heat is violent, i. e. fo 
hot that you cannot readily bear your finger 
in it any conſiderable time; for it would both 
| burn the earth and roots of the plants, and, 
if it even only burns the mould, the plants 
can never thrive; do not, however, ſuffer 
the heat to become too moderate before you 
ut in the plants, for it is neceſſary there be a 
briſk heat to ſet them a-going at firſt. 
When the bed, therefore, is become of 
due temperature, prepare to mould it, pre- 
viouſly obſerving, that, as the bed 8 
ſettles unequally, it is proper, firſt to take 
the frames, and level all inequalities, and 
| ſmooth the furface with the back of the ſpade, 
and ditectly ſet on the frame for good; then, 
the better to ſecure the earth, immediately 
under each hill of plants, from burning, you 
may, where convenient, lay a ſtratum of pli- 
able cow-dung, not too wet, on the ſurface 
of the bed, juſt under the centre of each 
light, about eighteen inches, or two feet 
diameter, and an inch and half thick, plai- 
ſtering it cloſe and ſmooth; this done, pro- 
.cced to mould or earth the bed. Let the earth 
be rich, light, and moderately. dry, as for- 


merly mentioned, then, under the centre of 


each light, upon the ſtratum. of cow-dung, 


lay about three pecks, or near a buſhel of 


this earth, forming each parcel into a fort of 
conical hillack ten or twelve inches high, at 
the ſame time covering the reſt of the bed, 
between and round the hillocks, with the 
ſame ſort of earth three inches thick; on 
each of theſe hillocks of earth you are to ſet 
one pot of plants, as hereafter directed, and 
the reſt of the bed is to be afterwards moulded 
up by degrees to the height of the ſummit of 
_ each hillock 

The reaſon for forming the earth in hil- 
| locks is, that if the bed ſhould diſcover any 
tendency to burning after the plants are ridged 
out, the vehemence of the heat and ſteam 
will more readily paſs off between the little 


hills, than if the bed was at once earthed all 


over to its proper depth; beſides, by forming 
it in hills, if the earth ſhould be in danger of 


burning, by removing ſome around near 


the bottom, to reduce the ſubſtance of 
the heaps, the ſicam will. more eaſily find 
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vent, and if the earth ſhould unavoidably 


burn at the baſe of the hillocks, the burnt 
earth can be more eaſily removed, with leſs 
danger of diſturbing the plants, and, at the 
ſame time, be replaced, with freſh mould; 
likewiſe, by this practice, you may venture 
to ridge out mu plants two or three days, 
and in ſome beds, a week ſooner than if the 
bed was to be at once fully earthed; and like- 
wiſe, by adding freſh earth by degrees round 
the hills, it greatly encourages the fibres of 
the plants. 

But to proceed to planting—The bed be- 
ing earthed, as above directed, immediately 
put on the glaſſes cloſe, and by next day the 
bed will have imparted a proper warmth to 
the mould for the reception of the plants; 
having directed them, in the nurſery-bed, to 
be potted, three or four plants in each pot, 
allowing one pot of plants to each of the 
above hillocks of earth; but previous to tranſ- 
planting, let each pot of plants be watered a 
few hours before, that the earth may adhere 
firmly in a ball about their roots; then, to 
turn them out of the pots, ſpread your 


hand on the ſurface of the mould, paſſing the 


ſhanks of the plants between your fingers, 
and turning the pot- upſide down, ſtrike the 


edge gently on the frame, the plants will 


readily come out with the whole ball of earth 
entire; then, making a wide hole in the 
middle of the hill of earth, place the plants, 
with the entire ball about their roots, therein, 
drawing the earth cloſe round, and about an 
inch over the top of the ball; and if the 
earth is moderately dry, give a little water 
that has the chill taken off, and, as ſoon as 
they are planted, ſhut down the glafles cloſe, 
to draw up the heat, obſerving, if the ſun 
ſhould ſhine out, and it occaſions the leaves 
of the plants to- flag, . indulge them with oc- 
caſional ſhade ; but, by care in tranſplanting 
them from the pots with the entire ball about 
their roots, they will ſcarce feel their removal, 
ſo as to ſhrink their leaves at the approach of 
the ſun ; if they, however, flag confiderably, 
ſhade them with a thin mat, from ten to two 
o'clock, the firſt three or four days, or till they 
take root ſo firmly as to ſtand the ſun without 
flagging. | 2 | 
The plants being now ridged out, great at- 
tention is neceſſary to allow them a daily and- 
proportionable ſhare of freſh air, by. tilting 
up the lights occafionally ; likewiſe to cover 
the glaſſes every night with mats; particular 
care is alſo requilite, atfirſt, to guard gain 
their 
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their being annoyed by too mnch heat or 
ſteam, and that they do not ſuffer by cold or 
want of heat; occaſional waterings are alſo 
neceſſary in moderation; the moulding up 
the bed round the hillocks by degrees mult 
alſo be duly attended to, ſtopping the plants 
once more, to procure a farther ſupply of 
fruitful runners, and, as the runners advance 
in length, train them at regular diſtances, 
together with the care of ſetting the early 
fruit; and the due temperature of heat of the 
bed to be preſerved by proper linings, &c. 
As to the article ait; in this particular your 
care is to conſider not only the ſtate of the 
bed, but likewiſe the temperature of the 
weather, early or advanced period of the ſea- 
ſon, or if the ſun ſhines, or the air be cloudy, 
wet, or foggy z and to proportion the admiſſion 
of air accordingly 3 obſerving, that wet or 
foggy air, even, though mild, is more unfa- 
vourable to the growth of theſe plants than 
froſt, provided it is accompanied with ſun- 
ſhine, and that you have -proper heat in the 
bed, to maintain a warmth about the roots of 
the plants, and to warm the internal air of 
the frame almoſt equal to that of a hot- houſe; 
and, indeed, great care is neceſſary to pre- 
ferve your bed always nearly to that tempera- 
ture; for the plants are rather of a more tender 
quality than the pine: let air, however, be ad- 
mitted daily at all opportunities, when the 
wind is ſtill, by tilting the lights behind, from 
half an inch to two or three high, as your 
diſcretion ſhall direct, according to the rules 
laid down for the nurſery-bed, making an 
allowance, as the ſeaſon and warm weather 
advances, in the time of day, of beginning 
to open and ſhut down the lights; and be till 
perſuaded to occaſionally hang a mat over the 
tilted part of the lights in ſharp weather, that 
the plants may at the fame time receive a 
moderate ſhare of air, and the ſteam paſs off 
without injury; for if the cold air is too 
freely admitted at an early ſeaſon, ic will fre- 
quently deſtroy, or greatly injure the plants; 
and if the lights are kept too cloſe, ſo as to 
contine and ſtagnate the ſteam, the danger 
will be equal, the plants will imbibe an in- 
ſected air, and foon ſhew their ſickneſs 
che yellowneſs of their aſpect: when there is 
a conſiderable heat and ſteam in the bed, air 
ſhould always be admitted the moſt freely, 
even ſometimes on nights in a ſmall degree, 
as obſerved. of the nurſery-bed ; and in ſunny 
weather air is to be admitted more freely than 
ur Wet, loggy, or cloudy days: in the whole | 
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obſerve, that as there are oſten ſeveral changes 
of weather in a winter's day, and even early 
in ſpring, your attention muſt be given ac- 
cordingly, to admit either more or leſs air, 


.or none at all, as you ſhall judge neceſſary 


for the benefit of the plants, being careful, 
for the general part, after the great ſteam has 
ſubſided, to ſhut down the lights always be- 
fore ſun-ſet ; or, if the weather changes very 
ſharp, foggy, or cold driving wet, let them 

ſhut doan an hour or two ſooner : thus 
continue your attention in reſpect to the ad- 
miſhon of air, obſerving, with this care, the 
lights are to be continued conſtantly over the 
plants until almoſt Midſummer, not omitting, 
as the warm weather advances, to tilt them 
high enough in proportion ; and as the heat 
of each day encreaſes, from morning to noon, 
tilt them gradually higher in proportion to the 
power of the ſun. 

Covering the glaſſes on nights with garden- 


mats, &c. mult be conſtantly practiſed every 


evening about ſun-ſe, or a little ſooner in 
very cold cloudy weather, uncovering again 
in the morning about ſun: riſing, or a little 
before or after, according to the temperature 
or heat of the bed, or as the weather is more 
or leſs favourable ; and in fine, warm, ſunny 
mornings, always uncover as ſoon as the ſun 
ſhines freely on the frames, for it is very be- 
neficial to the growth and proſperity of the 
plants, to enjoy as much day-light as poſſible. 
As to the mode of covering, uſe only a ſingle 
mat thick at firſt, augmenting it to two or 
three occaſionally, and never ſuffer the mats 
to hang down much over the fides of the 
frame, which would draw up a great ſteam, 
and ſtifle the plants too much, as obſerved of 
the nurſery-bed-: by theſe rules the covering 
mult be continued every night until June. 

be ſtate of heat of the bed ſhould dai'y be 
examined the firſt week or fortnight after the 
plants are ridged out, leſt it ſhould encreaſe 
again fo violent as to endanger burning the 
earth at the bottom of the hills, as well as the 
roots of the plants; by examining the bottom 


of the hills, the burning, if any, is generally 


diſcoverable, by its having a whitiſh mouldy 


by appearance; this muſt be taken away with 


great care, before it encreaſes upward to reach 
the roots of the plants, and, if poſſible, wich- 
out diſturbing them in growth, immediately: 
adding in its ſtead a due quantity of freſn. 


earth, keeping the bottom of the hillocks in 


as narrow a compaſs as poſſible, till the dan- 
in a 
few 
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few days; bat if the heat ſlill threatens dan | 


ger to the plants by its violence, make wide 
holes in the ſides of the bed, by thruſting 


large ſtakes into the dung in different parts, 


at which holes the burning heat will evaporate 


in ſteam, without aſcending to the top, cloſing 


the holes again in two or three days with 


dung. 


The moulding or earthing the bed between 
the hillocks ſhould be began as ſoon as the 


heat becomes moderate; therefore, in a week, 


fortnight, or three weeks, as you ſhall judge 
the danger from burning 1s over, lay in ſome 
freſh earth, to be added gradually around each 
hill of plants, for their fibres will now ad- 
vance confiderably, and ſtriking into the freſh 
mould, it will greatly encourage them; but 
obſerving this precaution, that the earth for 
this purpoſe ſhould be previouſly laid a day 
or two, towards the ſides and ends of the 
bed within the frame, to acquire a due warmth 
before it is applied round the hills, which 
otherwiſe would chill the fibres; and let it 
be underſtood, that this mould is not to be 
laid all on at once, but at different times, 
till the whole is carthed to the height of the 
tops of the hills; ſo that the whole bed will 
be now eight or ten inches depth in earth, 
With regard to preſerving the due tempe- 


rature of heat in the bed, let it be obſerved, 


that, as ſoon as the firſt great heat and ſteam 
ſubſides, it will be of utility to lay ſome dry 
long litter, or ſtraw,” waſte hay, or dry fern, 
around the bed and frame, eſpecially in early 
work ; it will defend it from the — 
of weather, by preventing violent or driving 
rains, ſnow, or ſharp cold, penetrating winds, 
or ſevere froſt, from inſinuating into the in- 
terior part of the bed; and by which pre- 
cautions the heat will be continued in fine 
order till it begins naturally to decreaſe, when 
a ſubſtantial lining of hot dung muſt be added 
to one or two fides of the bed, as ordered for 
the nurſery bed, and as hereafter directed 
in its proper place. | 

In reſpect to watering, a moderate ſprink- 
ling will be re, about once a week or 
ten days, though, in ſunny warm weather, it 
is probable twice in that time will be requiſite, 
or oftener, as the warm weather advances; 
chuſing, in winter and ſpring, always a warm 
ſunny day, any time from ten to two o'clock 
for this operation; but, as the warm ſeaſon 
advances, be more early in the day, and en- 


creaſe the quantity of water, being careful, 


in cold weather, to have the chill taken off, 
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as hath been already directed of the nurſery. 
bed; obſerving, that early in the year it ig 
not proper to water too freely all over the 
plants and young fruit, eſpecially when there 


is but little ſun; but rather give the water 
moſtly between the vine, out of the ſpout of 


a ſmall watering- pot, placing a piece of tyle, 
or oyſter-ſhell, to water on, to prevent the 
mould from being waſhed from the fibres, & 
removing it to different parts of the bed; 
but, in fine weather, water ſhould alſo bc 
given now and then moderately all over the 
leaves of the plants, which will prove a con- 
ſiderable refreſhment to them. At each time 
of watering, in either method, always ſhut 
down the lights for half an hour, or an hour, 
particularly in the winter and fpring water- 
ings, When you at any time water all over 
the plants, obſerve, if the ſun ſhould they, 
or ſoon after, ſhine out with much force, gixe 
a flight ſhade of a mat over the glaſſes an 
hour or two, Jeſt, by its power through the 
lights, it ſcorch the leaves where the drops 
of water adhere to their ſarfaces; but when 
the ſeaſon is ſo conſiderably advanced, that 
the ſun is powerful, the general watering: 
ſhould be performed in a morning before 
nine, or in an afternoon about three or four 
o'clock, when the heat of the day is paſt, 

Having, when the plants were in the nur- 
ſery-bed, directed their firſt pruning, called 
ſtopping, obſerving, if that operation was 
then omitted, it muſt now be done the firſt 
opportunity, according to the former di- 
rections. | 

The plants being thus ſtopped, they, in ten 
days or a fortnight, will each ſend forth two 
or three Jateral ſhoots or runners, obſerving, 
that when theſe have advanced two or three 
joints 1n length, if they do not ſhew fruit, a 
ſecond, pruning ſhould take place, by ſtopping 
each ſuch runner at the third joint ; this will 
promote their putting forth each about three 
fruitful runners, i. e. ſuch that will probably 
ſhew fruit at almoſt every joint; for it is from 
the lateral or fide runners, acquired by the 
firſt or ſecond ſtopping, we are principally to 
expect the fruit, as you will ſee by obſervation, 
though, in good kinds, it frequently happens 
that the runners produced, in conſequence of 
the firſt ſtopping, ſhew fruit at the firſt or 
ſecond joint, which is a particular advantage 


in early crops.” According as the runners 


advance, conduct them along in regular di- 
rections, at equal diſtances from each other, 
fixing chem in their proper poſition, by gent'y 

Pegging 
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ging them down to the earth with ſmall 
ooked pegs, which you will repeat occaſion- 
ally during their advancing growth, and they 
will ſoon ſpread all over the bed. 

In three or four weeks after ridging out, 
the plants may be expected to ſhow fruit, 
though ſometimes that is effected in a week 
or leſs, and perhaps at the firſt or ſecond 
joint, when the plants are not more than five 
or ſix weeks old; and IT have had fruit ſhew 
at the firſt joint, a day or two after ridging 
out, in the beginning of February, as big as 
a ſmall barley-corn, and cut the ſame fruit 
for the table before the month was out; for 
the great article at an early ſeaſon is, to ſecure 
and forward the firſt-ſhewn fruit to maturity, 
which, without a peculiar mode of culture, 
will turn yellow, and drop off in their infant 
ſtate, 

When the plants therefore ſhew fruit, par- 
ticular attention is neceſſary, for one thing, 
to the keeping up a moderately briſk and re- 
gular heat in the bed, by proper linings, &c. 
for a great deal depends upon this, that the 
plants may be continued in a ſtate of free 
growth, whereby the infant fruit will advance 
Leal, and flower ſtrong; and the next 
thing particularly to be obſerved, is, always 
to perform the office of ſetting or impregnat- 
ing the young fruit, according as they come in- 
to full bloſſom, by injecting the farina of the 
male flowers, as hereafter directed, for the male 
flowers moſt commonly accompany the female 
or ſruit bloſſoms ; ſo that by practiſing this, 
and if a gobd heat is preſerved in the beds, 
with the, due admiſſion. of freſh air and mo- 
derate waterings, the fruit will ſet and ſwell 
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probably in a week. or ten days, or a fortnight 
at moſt, after perſorming the ' impregnation ; 
and that, if you began about Chrilimas, or 
foon after, the firſt fruit, with due manage- 
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tained till Midſummer, or longer. | 
In reſpect to lining the bed; this may pro- 
bably be requiſite in three weeks or a month, 
or little more or leſs, after it is made, but this is 
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ſiderably to abate, and; on diſcover 
loſe no time, but prepare to. line the” dak 


early work depends on keeping up-a conſtant 
regular heat; having therefore hot dung in 
due readineſs, by previouſly working it in a 


. 


freely, ſo as to acquire a due ſize for the table, 


ment, will be ready _y in March, and from 
the ſame bed a regular ſuccefſion may be ob- 


according to the ſubſtance of the bed; examine, 
therefore, carefully, when the heat begins con- 
thereof, 


part as ſoon as poſſible, for the ſucceſs of 


heap, as formerly directed; then removing 
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the litter from the back of the bed, work up 
the dung lining a foot and half wide, and as 
high as the dung of the bed, or rather half a 
foot higher, to allow for ſettling, for the 
lining ought to be ſubſtantial, otherwiſe it 
will not have the deſired effect; obſerving, if 
the heat of the bed is conſiderably declined, 
you may alſo line the front, otherwiſe it will 
be better to defer it a week longer ; and, in 


ten or twelve days after that, you may ſhake up 


the firſt lining, adding thereto a little freſh. 
dung, which will greatly revive its heat, 
obſerving alſo the ſame of the front lining: 
and by thus alternately making, and renew- 
ing the lining, o may preſerve a fine grow- 
ing heat in the bed till June, when, by the 
nature of the ſeaſon, the plants will ſucceed 
without farther aid of artificial heat, though 
it is neceſſary to allow them the ſhelter of the 
frames and glaſſes until the middle or end of 
that month. | 

At each time of lining, do not omit laying: 
two or three inches of earth. at top, to reſtrain 
the rank ſteam of the dung, which would 
riſe and enter the frame at the ſmalleſt hole or 
crevice, or at the opening of the lights de- 
ſigned for the admiſſion of air. | 

Obſerve, likewiſe, that as a freſh lining: 
always cauſes a very copious ſteam, and ſome- 
times a ſtrong heat, due attention muſt be- 
given to tilt the glaſſes in proportion. ' 

And when you renew the lining for the 
laſt time in the end of April, or in May, lay 
ſix or eight inches depth of earth on the top, 
at the ſame time raiſing the frame at bottom, 
that the earth of the lining and bed may join, 
ſo as the fibres may ſhoot into the new earth ; 
it will greatly encourage the roots, add freſh 
vigour to the plants, and will ſufficiently re- 
compence you for the trouble. 

Where. there is more than one range of 
framing, if the whole ſpace between was: 
filled up at the above time with hot dung, it 
would be an additional advantage to the 

With regard to the work of impregnation, 
or ſetting the fruit above-mentioned, it is a 
moſt neceſſary operation of art incumbent on 
the gardener. in the early culture of theſe- 

lants, to be done according as the flowers, 

th male and female, come into full bloom, 
and is performed by injecting the farina of 
the male into the ſtigmata of the female 
bloſſom, which is as neceſſary to the genera- 
tion of plants, as the ſeed of animals is to 
their reſpective ſpecies. In hermaphrodite 
plants the male and female organs are in- 
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vluded all within the ſame flower, and con- 
ſequently the impregnation is readily effected 
by nature; but all the ſpecies of Cucumis be- 
ing monoecious plants, male and female 


Powers diſtinct, both, however, on the ſame 


plant, the male bloſſoms being furniſhed with 


the ſtamina, having their antheræ loaded with 


a golden powder or farina, deſigned by na 
ture to impregnate the females, ſo that the 
conveyance of this male powder to the female 
flower, either by nature or by art, is abſolutely 
neceſſary, as, without its aid, the young 
fruit will conſtantly turn yeilow, and drop 
ſoon after they have flowered : in ſummer, 
when the plants are fully expoſed, the gentle 
breezes of. wind, as alſo the bees roving from 
flower to flower, having the farina adhering 
to their legs, and fome other accidents, are 
fuppoſed to convey a ſufficient portion of the 
farina for fecundating the females ; but in 
winter and early ſpring, when no wind nor 
bees, &c. have free acceſs into the frames, 
ſhews the neceſſity of performing the im- 
hy ere by art to theſe plants in particular, 


y carrying the male to the female bloſſoms ;_ 


and the following is the method. 
On the oy the flowers of both ſexes fully 


open, or the day after at fartheſt, is the proper 
fone for performing the operation ; the male 
] 


oſſoms are with facility diſtinguiſhed from 
the females by the rules already obſerved; 
therefore, at the period of growth juſt men- 
tioned, gather ſome of the beſt male bloſſoms, 


and apply their antheræ to the ſtigma of the 


females z ſome direct whelming them down 
over the female flower, fo ſtriking them with 
the fore finger, to cauſe them to diſcharge 
the farinaz but the moſt certain method is, 
that having gathered the male bloſſom with 


the ſhank or ſtalk thereto, pull off the petal 
or corolla carefully from about the ſtamina 


and antherz ; then taking the ſhank of the 
flower betwixt your finger and thumb, apply 
the antherz, or top of the ſtamina, to the 
centre of the three ſtigmas of the female 
bloſſom, and twirl it about two or three times, 
that it may diſcharge or inject a due portion 
of the pollen or farina, into the ſaid aten 
or female organs, and then caſt it away, uſing 
a freſh male bloſſom for each impregnation, 


unleſs the males are ſcarce, as ſometimes is 


the caſe early in the year, when one male with 


care may be made to impregnate two or three 


females, as it alſo ſometimes happens at an 
early ſeaſon, that a fruit bloſſom opens, and 
no males forward. enough on the plants; in 
this mortifying circumſtance you muſt have 


| 


' recourſe to your neighbours, ſome of whoſe 


the ſtigmata of the females, and ſo leave it 


Some, to encreaſe the growth of the newly. 


to its neceſſity and efficacy: and what is ſur- 


of early Cucumber framing ; for almoſt every 


| given a conſider 
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plants may probably be on the contrary ex. 
treme Some, in performing the impregna. 
tion, inſinuate the male organs in betwixy 


till it naturally drops out; and ſometimes the 
twiſt the top of the female corolla together to 
keep the other part in ; but all this is unne. 
ceſſary: practiſe, as before directed, and caſt 
the male part away as ſoon as you have per- 
formed the operation, which, if well exe. 
cuted, and there is a good heat in the bed, 
the young fruit will make amazing progreſs 
in a ſew days, advancing with the flower at 
its extremity ; and when from about three to 
five or ſix inches in length, is fit to cut for 
the table. 

Always make it a rule, during the early 
ſeaſon, to ſet every promiſing fruit, according 
as they come into blofſom ; and the critical 
moment is, the middle of the firſt day the 
bloſſom opens, or the ſecond, at moſt; be- 
ing careful never to water too freely over the 
newly-ſet fruit, eſpecially at an early ſeaſon, 


ſet fruit, ſtop the runner, on which it is fi. 
tuated, at the firſt or ſecond joint above; it 
may be praCtiſed to ſome of the earlieſt; but 
too frequent ſtopping occaſions a great number 
of weak ſhoots, and a confuſion of vine. 

The importance of the above operation is 
ſo efſential in the early culture of Cucumbers, 
that it ſhould never be omitted, as by the 
proces you may always make ſure of the 

cit, and every fruit that ſhews, whereas, 
without this care, if the culture of the plants 
is ever ſo well conducted, no fruit will ſet 
till late, as. by many is experienced, except 
by chance ſome ſtraggling bee may have crept 
into the frame; ſo by the fertilizing duſt 
ſticking to their legs, accidentally perform 
the operation. The doctrine, however, of 
impregnation, is by ſome diſputed, in reſpect 


priſing, the Rev. Mr. Hanbury, in his Body 
of Gardening, gives hints of its inutility, as 
unneceſſary and of no effect, advancing, that 
good crops of early fruit may be expected 
without its aſliſtance ; but this only ſhews 
their total want of practical experience in 
this very important proceſs, as well as in that 


eminent gardener has proved its great uſe, 
and was retained as a grand and uſeſul ſecret, 
that many young gardeners, to know it, have 
able gratuity. 

There 
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There are, however, no other plant of 


our gardens that requires the gardener's 
aſſiſtance in the above work of generation, 
beſides Cucumbers and Melons, and theſe 
only 1n their early culture, under frames, or 
in hot-houſes, where the free air, and other 
means, by which the fecundating function 
might be naturally performed, is not obtained. 

The male bloſſoms, ſo eſſentially neceſſary 
in the above culture, are by the ignorant 
termed falſe bloſſoms, and are often pulled 
off; but this ſhould never be done at any time 
of year, either in hot-beds, or in the full 

und, except, indeed, where they grow in 


great cluſters, in which caſe they may be 


thinned off, leaving ſufficient for ſetting the 
fruit; and, licewiſe, as the bloſſom in gene- 
ral fades, it ſhould always be cleared away, 
eſpecially in early frame culture. | 

As theſe plants generally extend their vine 
conſiderably all over the ſurface of the bed, 
quite to the ſides of the frame, frequently 
ſending forth runners from all their joints as 
they advance, inſomuch as ſometimes to oc- 
caſion a great confuſion of vine; in which 


caſe, if numbers of weak, long - jointed, 


fruitleſs ſhoots, are produced, it is proper to 
thin them out occaſionally, cutting them off 


cloſe; and where the runners in general are 


conſiderably crouded, thin out alſo the weak- 
eſt, moſt irregular, and the fruitleſs ſtrag- 
glers, ſo wing the main vine, and prin- 


cipal bearing ſide-runners, in a moderately 


thin and regular manner ; for when the bed is 
greatly. crouded with vine, it, by excluding 
the neceſſary influence of the benefit of the 
ſun and air, occaſions numbers of the young 
fruit to drop off in their minority; obſerving, 
however, that the regulation of the plants, 
as above, ſhould, if poſſible, be begun before 
the vines are much entangled with each other : 
clear off alſo all worn - out or decayed runners; 
likewiſe all decayed leaves, and thin the large 
cluſters of male bloſſom, and pick them off 
in general when they begin to decay. | 
When the feaſon is advanced, that the ſun 
ſhines with great vehemence through the 
glaſſes, it is proper to give occaſional ſhade 
of ſingle mats, an hour or two, in the mid- 
dle of ſuch ſcorching ſunny days; otherwiſe, 
the violence of the ſun through the glaſſes 
might ſcorch the leaves of the plants. ; 
As the ſummer advances, and the days 
grow long, the ſun powerful, and the air 
mild, afford your plants a large portion of 
ar, by tilting the lights a hand's breath or 
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more high, in the heat of the day, which 
ſhould be done occaſionally in front, in very 
hot calm days in May and June ; and in very 
ſcorching weather, the occaſional ſhade of a 
Gngle mat, or a little looſe hay ſtrewed over 
the glaſſes, during the fierce ſun, from eleven 
to two o'clock, is neceſſary, leſt the violent 
heat through the glaſſes ſcorch the leaves and 
fibres of the roots ; at this time do not let 
them want water, once, twice, or three or 
four times a week, according. to the heat of 
the weather : obſerve, likewiſe, at this time, 
if the leaves of the plants are grown ſo large 
and high as to preſs againſt the lights, it is 
adviſeable to raiſe the frame at bottom about 
three or four inches, by placing a brick, &c, 


| under each corner, making good all irregu- 


larities of the earth of the bed occaſioned by 
this work, filling up alſo, at the ſame time, 
with earth, between the mould of the bed, 
and that at top of the lining, for the fibres 
to ſtrike into, as formerly hinted ; and if the 
leaves of the plants are very large and crouded, 
let ſome be cut out, fo as to admit the air 
freely: likewiſe, when the ſummer is ad- 
vanced to the middle of June, if the weather 
is warm and ſettled, the frame may be raiſed 
ſo high at bottom, as to admit of the end of 
the plants being trained from under, upon the 
top of the lining, being careful to cover them 
on nights with mats the firſt week after train- 


ing them out, till hardened to the open air; 


and towards the end of that month, or be- 
ginning of July, may gradually expoſe the 
whole to the full air to take their chance for 
the remainder of the ſummer, though, it you 
would continue them in bearing as long as 
poſſible, it is proper to continue to defend 
them on nights, and all exceſſive wet weather, 
with the lights. 7 

Thus far is principally the whole culture 
of Cucumbers in frames, according to real 
practice, from the ſowing of the ſeed till 
the maturity of the fruit for eating; and, as 
the early culture is to many the moſt difficult 
taſk in gardening, and often attended with 
bad ſucceſs, by not being generally under- 
ſtood, nor has. been ſufficiently explained by 
former authors, we have enlarged the more 


on this head. | 


But before we quit this article of the frame- 
culture, we would juſt add, as a neceſſary hint, 
that, in your proceedings in early work, ne- 
ver depend entirely upon your firſt ſowing . 


and planting, but continue ſowing a little 


ſeed occaſionally, both in the ſeed and nurſery 
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hot-bed, and in the fruiting bed, after ridg- 
ing out, either in pots, or in the earth of the 
beds; ſo pricking ſome in pots, as directed 


before, and plunge them in the earth towards 


the back of the frame ; and by having them 
of two or three different degrees of growth, 
they will be ready, in caſe the firſt plants 
ſhould not thrive, or that they are cut off by 
any accident, as ſteaming, burning, cold, 
&c. and ſome will alſo be ready for fucceſhon 
crops in new hot-beds, for it is neceffary to 
have at leaſt two different crops in frames, 
one ſucceeding the other; and, in either 
caſe, it is always good culture to keep up a 
ſufficient ſtock, if more than wanted the 


better, as you will have the pleaſure of affiſt- 


ing a neighbour with a hole or two, for which 
there is always great requeſt in the ſpring 
ſeaſon, FN | 

The raiſing or planting Cucumbers in 
frames may be practiſed, occaſionally, any 
time from Chriſtmas, as before obſerved, 
until the middle of May ; though after the 
middle of April the plants will ſucceed in 
hot-beds, under hand or bell-glaſſes, which 
is the common culture for the later ſummer 


crops, that come in to bearing in June and | 


July, and for which crops you may fave the 


expence of frames, except, however, you 


have ſpare frames and lights, when they will, 
even for theſe crops, te preferable to the 
hand-glaſſes. 8 
The neceſſary quantity of framing to work 
for the ſupply of a family is; for the early 
crop, if for a ſmall ſamily, a two, or a three- 
light frame, may be ſufficient for the fruit- 
ing-bed ; but for a large family, three ſuch 
frames, at leaſt, will be requiſite for the firſt 
crop, and full as many for the ſucceeding one. 
Early Cucumbers for market is a valuable 
article, eſpecially in London, as thoſe in 
March will often fetch thirty ſhillings a do- 
zen from the retailers, who frequent! 


mon price per dozen; aſter which time they 


become plenty, and, the price falls propor- 


fionably every week till Auguſt, when the 


natural ground crop comes in, and when a. 


dozen ſometimes will ſcarce fetch a penny. 
« | Their Culture under Hand or Bell-Glaſfes. 


When intended to raiſe Cucumbers in hot- 
beds, under band or bell-glaſſes, the ſeed 


mould be ben about the middle or latter 


end of March, and the plants will be ready 


ſell 
them again at double that price; and, in 
April, from ten to fifteen ſhillings is the com- 
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to ridge out about the middle or latter end of 
April, or firſt or ſecond week in May, which 
periods are as ſoon as theſe plants will ſuc- 
ceed under theſe kinds of glaſſes, and in 
which they will arrive at full bearing in June 
and July. | | 

The long green prickly is the moſt eligible 
Cucumber for this crop; ſome of the green 
and white Turkey kinds may alſo be ſown 
for — as alſo any of the other ſorts ; but 
let the firſt mentioned be preferred for the 
main crop. 

The merit of hand or bell-glaffes in the 
culture of Cucumbers is, that, for a general 
ſummer crop, it faves the expence of frames 
and lights, as a crop of Cucumbers, to come 
in for uſe part of May, all June and July, 
may be obtained by planting, at the above. 
mentioned time, in hot-beds, under theſe 
glaſſes, without the aid of frames; ſo that 
perſons not accommodated with frames and 
lights, or do not chuſe the expence, or that 
they are all employed in the early Cucumber 
or Melon beds, which cannot poſſibly ſuc- 
ceed without their protection, may, for the 
ſummer crop, as above hinted, have recourſe 
to the hand or bell-glaſſes, at the proper pe- 
riod, April and May, which is of much im- 
portance to thoſe who raiſe large quantities, 
and particularly to the market - gardeners, ſome 
of which, in the Neat-houſe gardens near 
Chelſea, in the neighbourhood of London, 
work 2000 holes in a feaſon, each hole co- 
vered with a hand or bell-glaſs; therefore 


' theſe glaſſes, at the afore-mentioned time, 


being placed on moderate hot-beds, you may 
either ſow ſeed under them, or put in 
my but the latter: is greatly preferable, 
having them previouſly raifed in a nurſery 
hot-bed, hereafter directed, till in the rough 
leaf two or three inches broad, that, being 
ridged out, four plants under each glaſs, in 
the middle or latter end of April, or in May, 
they will fill the glaſſes with their vine, by 
the time the weather is warm enough, in the 
beginning of June, to admit of their being 
trained out from under them, for the vine 
muſt have ſcope to run, as they will not ſuc- 
ceed if too much cramped within the com- 
paſs of a hand or bell-glafs ; for which rea- 
ſon, it will not admit beginning to ridge out 
earlier than the middle of April, leſt the plants 
grow too large for the glaſſes, before the 


weather is warm enough to train them out; 


however, in default of other conveniences, 


you may ſow ſome ſced in the end of March, 
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or beginning of April, under hand- glaſſes, not 
however, where they are finally to remain, eſ- 
pecially if before the middle of the laſt-named 
month, but rather, if poſſible, in a ſort of 
nurſery hot-bed, made for one or more of 
theſe glaſſes, to raiſe the plants to the ſize be- 
fore mentioned for ridging out at the proper 
time; but in default of plenty of hot dung, 
or plants, &c. may ſow the ſeed at once in 
a final hot-bed, under theſe glaſſes, eight or 
ten ſeeds in each, any time from about the 
middle of April to the middle or latter end 
of May, thinning the plants to four in each 
hole; and even by this practice of raiſing 
them, they will be only two or three weeks 
later, and will have fruit a month ſooner than 
ſuch that are raiſed from ſeed fown in the na- 
tural ground the beginning of June, which 
rarely arrives to a bearing ſtate before Auguſt 
But the moſt eligible method for tailing 
lants for the hand or bell-glaſs crop 1s, in 
March aforeſaid, or very early in April, either 
to ſow the ſeed in the Cucumber or Melon hot- 
beds already at work under frames, or where 
there is no room, or there ace no frames at work, 
make, about the middle, or toward the latter 
end of March, a hot-bed for a frame of one, 
two, or more lights, according to the quantity of 
plants required, obſerving nearly the ſame 
rules in making the bed and ſowing the ſeed, 
as directed in the frame culture: likewiſe 
prick the plants, when in the ſeed- leaf, either 
in pots, or at two or three inches diſtance in 
the earth of the bed; but, for the greater 
convenience of ridging-out the plants with 
balls of earth about their roots, it is more ad- 
viſeable to prick moſt of them in pots, four 
in each, as obſerved of raifing them for the 
frames z obſerve alſo nearly the ſame rules 
tor giving air, covering up on nights, giving 
occaſional waterings, keeping up the heat of 
the bed, and ſtopping the plants at the firſt 
joint, as there directed; and in about three, 
four, or five weeks, when the plants have 
rough leaves two or three inches or more 
broad, and beginning to ſhoot runners, they 
are of due ſize for ridging- out. 
The moſt proper time for ridging out under 
theſe glaſſes is, from about the middle of 


April to the middle or latter end of May, 


The hot-beds for this ridging out are to be 


of hot dung, prepared as exhibited in the 


framing; obſerving, that as the ſeaſon for 
this work is April and May, the beds need 
not be quite ſo ſubſtantial as is neceſſary at a 
more early ſeaſon, allowing, however, if in 
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April, dung enough, if poſſible, to make the 
bed three feet ſix wide, and two feet and half 
high; though, if not made till May, two 
feet height in dung may be ſufficient, and, 
at either time, the La of courſe propor- 
tionable to the number of hand- glaſſes you 
deſign to work, allowing them to ſtand at 
three feet ſix inches diſtance, in one row 
along the top of each bed. | 

The ridges or beds are, according to the 
ſeaſon, to be made either entirely on level 
ground, or in a trench fifteen or eighteen 


Inches deep; obſerving, if you would ridge 


out 1n April, that, as the beds will require 
lining in three weeks, to revive the heat, to 
carry on the plants till the arrival of warm 
ſettled weather in June, it is therefore proper to 
make them entirely above-ground, to admit 
of lining the whole of each fide quite to the 
bottom; but if you do not ridge out till May, 
no linings will be required ; and as the ground 
will then be warm, dry, and free from ſtand- 
ing water, it is proper to make the bed in a 
trench three feet wide, and near half that in 
depth; ſo that the bed being above half way 
in the ground, and the upper part to be co- 
vered on the fides and top with the earth of 
the trench, the whole will aſſume the appear- 
ance of a ridge of earth, and, by being thus 
moulded, and all caſed over with earth, it 
will preſerve the heat the longer. 

On conſideration, however, of ridging-out 


| in April, conclude to make the ridge entirely 


on level ground; therefore (take it out three 
feet and half wide, and as long as convenient; 
then wheel in the dung, and work it up re— 
gularly ſtraight and upright on each ſide to 
about two feet and half high ; but if four feet 
wide, and the above height, it will ſupport 
a more durable heat, and be of additional 
advantage, for the bed will ſettle a foot, and 
there are often many cold nights between 
this time and the end of May; obſerving, if 
more -than one range is to be made, make 
them one before another, allowing a ſpace of 
three or four feet between, which may after- 
wards be occafionally filled up with linings of 
hot dung and earth, which will prove very be- 
neficial to the plants, finiſhing each bed, by 
ſhovelling up all the ſhort dung at laſt, and lay 
it at top. | 


Having thus made the ridge or ridges, - 


they, in three or four days, will have ſettled, 
and the heat ariſen, then level any inequa- 
lities at top, making that part even and ſmooth, 
and proceed to mark out the diſtances for the 
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plants, and mould the places for their recep 
tion; for, as there are no frames to confine 


the heat and ſteam, you may always venture 
to ridge out within the week ; the bed being 


levelled at top, mark out exactly along the 


middle thereof the places for the glaſſes and 
plants at three feet fix inches diſtance ; and, 
if the bed is very ſubſtantial, that, previous 
to moulding it, ycu may, if convenient, as a 
precaution, the more certainly to preſerve the 
earth from burning, plaiſter cow · dung an inch 
and half thick on the places where the plants 
are to ſtand, as hinted in the frame culture: 
having, however, marked the diſtances for 
the plants, lay on each of theſe places about 
a buſhel of rich earth in a hillock twelve inches 
high, and broad enough for a hand-glals ; 
at the ſame time cover the other parts 
of the bed, between; and on every fide the 
hillocks, two or three inches thick, with the 
ſame ſort of compoſt, and directly place a 
hand glaſs over each hill, ſhutting them down 
cloſe to draw the heat up ſoon, and cover 
them on nights with mats, and, when the 
earth is warm, put in the plants. 

The next day, or day after, the earth will 
be ſufficiently warm for the reception of the 
plants; therefore, having previouſly watered 
the plants the day before, that the mould may 
cling in a ball about their roots ; then remov- 
ing the plants with a ball, and levelling the 
tops of the hillocks broad enough for each 
glaſs to ſtand, plant one pot of four plants in 
each hillock, as before directed for the frames, 
giving directly a little water, and put on the 
glaſſes, and, if they flag at the approach of 
fun, afford them a moderate ſhade the firſt two 
or three days; but if they are carefully tranſ- 
planted, with balls to their roots, they wiil not 
want much ſhading, and the leſs the better. 

Being now ridged out, care muſt be taken 
to admit freſh air to the plants in the warmeſt 
time of every mild day, by tilting one fide 
of the glaſſes, from about half an inch, to 
one, two, or more high, according to the 
heat of the bed and warmth of the weather ; 
but ſhut down the glaſſes in due time towards 
evening, or ſooner, if the weather changes 
eold, keeping them eloſe on nights, and all 
very cold bad weather; and cover every night, 
all over the glaſſes and ridge, with mats, until 
June; alſo occaſionally in all hard rains. 

Give alſo occaſional moderate waterings, 
according to the rules exhibited in the frame 
culture. | | : 

In a week after ridging-out, when the great 
heat of the bed will be abated, then begin to 


| 
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earth it by all over, to the height of 
the billocks, which will encourage and pre- 
ſerve a due heat about the fibres of the plants ; 
and if previouſly a wreath of large ſtraw. 
bands, made of any kind of long Jitter, is 
placed round the edge of the bed, juſt on 
the top of the dung, fixing them thereto fix 
or eight inches high, with long ſharp-pointed 
ſticks thruſt into the bed, it will ſupport the 
ſides of the earth, ſo as to admit of mouldin 
the bed to its full width, and will preſerve that 
part of the mould from being dried too faſt b 
. and winds. ! 
owards the middle of May, or ſooner, i 
heat of the ridges abate, — nights * 
nue cold, a lining of hot dung to both ſides of 
the bed will be of very great advantage; make 
this fifteen or eighteen inches wide, beatin 
it firm on every part, raiſing it three inches 
higher than the dung of the bed, to allow for 
ſettling, and immediately earth it at top wich 
rich carth to the thickneſs of that on the 
ridge; this lining will be moſt ſerviceable in 
a triple degree; the freſh dung will revive 
the heat of the bed, the earth at top affords 
additional ſcope for the fibres to ſtrike into, 
and the bed, being augmented in width, 
gives an opportunity of training the vines re- 
gularly to their full extent. | 
As the days enereaſe in heat, and the plants 
in growth, admit air accordingly, by tilting 
the warm fide of the glaſſes in proportion, to 
harden the ends of the runners gradually, to 
be trained out from under the glaſſes, when 
the weather is become warm and ſettled. | 
In the latter end of May, or beginning of 
June, 'the plants will have filled Te glaſſes. 
with their runners; they muſt then be trained 
out, by elevating the glaſſes on props: this, 
however, muſt not be done too haſtily. before 
the firſt or ſecond week in June, if poſſible, 
to retain the plants till that time under the 
glaſſes, for we have often very cold nights till 
the end of May, and ſometimes a week lon- 
Fer ; therefore, in the firſt or ſecond week in 
une, according to the ſettled temperature of 
the weather, and advanced growth of the 


Plants, prepare to raiſe the glaſſes on every 


ſide three or four inches high, on bricks, 
pieces of- wood, or. notched ſticks, and lead 
the runners out regularly at equal diſtances ;. 
faſten them down with hooked pegs, to ſe- 
cure them againſt - the the power of winds,. 
obſerving to continue the covering of mats 


| every night, and all very rainy or bad weather, 


for the firſt fortnight after they are thus trained 
out from under the glaſſes ; continue the 
glaſſes. 
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glaſſes alſo over them till July, or, if conti- 


nued all ſummer, it will preſerve the head or 
main ſtem of the plants from injury of wea- 
1-4 

; When the runners advance from under the 
glaſſes, if ſome dry reeds, clean wheaten 
ſtraw, or ſmall bruſhy or branchy ſticks, are 
ſpread on the ſurface of a few holes, for the 
vines to run upon, it will preſerve them clean, 
and the earth from drying too faſt; and the 
fruit will be better preſerved from ſpotting, 


which often is the caſe in wet ſummers, when 


they lie on the ground. 
In hot dry weather, when the vines are ad- 
vanced conſiderably, and in fruit, do not 


omit ſupplying them with water two or three 


times a week; though in July, when in full 
fruit, they, in very dry ſcorching weather, 
will need water every day, or even twice in 
a day, in the morning before eight, and in 
the evening after four o'clock, giving, at this 
time, a waterzng-pot full, at leaſt, of water, 
to each hole, watering equally all over the bed 


due moiſture in the earth, during the great 
heat of the ſeaſon, the plants will ſhew fruit 


_ abundantly, and it will ſet and ſwell ſarpri- 


fingly faſt to maturity. 

As to the operation of ſetting or impreg- 
nating the fruit, as direted for the frames; 
this, if you are anxious about having ſome of 
this crop fit to cut as ſoomas poſſtble, may be 
performed to thoſe that firſt ſhew whilſt un- 
der the glaſſes ; but after the vine is trained 
out into the full air, there will be no great 
neceſſity for taking that trouble, for reaſons 


already mentioned. 


This crop will continue in bearing from 
about the end of May, or beginning of June, 
until the latter end of Auguſt, or till Sep- 
tember. | 
But with reſpect to ridging-out theſe plants 
m May, as we formerly obſerved ; the ridge, 
er hot-bed, at this time need not be more 
than three feet wide, and about two feet deep 
in dung, nor will it require lining; and 
therefore I ſhould adviſe to make it moſtly 


within the ground, in a deep trench, the 
earth of which, will mould the bed ; mark 


out, therefore, a trench, where the ground 
is perfectly rich and light, three feet wide, 
and in length at pleaſure ;. dig out the earth 
twelve or fiſteen inches deep, or, in dry 
ground, a foot and half, if the goodneſs of 
the ſoil will admit, laying the earth in a range 


cloſe along cach ſide, to be ready wherewith 
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| afterwards, at your convenience, dig and work. 
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to mould the ridge; and if more than one 
ridge is intended, make them parallel, and 
allow a ſpace of four or ſive feet between. 
The trench being ready, then wheel in the 
dung, and ſpread it regularly to the full width 
and depth of the trench, raiſing it, however, 
if in the beginning of the month, near two 
feet thick; but if about the middle, or aſter, 
eighteen inches depth in dung may be ſuffi- 
cient ; obſerving, in either caſe, to work it 
as firm as poſſible with the fork, and directly 
mould it all over the top nine inches thick, and 
mark out the places for the glaſſes, by placing 
ſticks exactly along the middle, at three feet 
and halt diſtance, and then trim the reſt of 
the earth of the trench equally up to each 
ide of the bed, cloſe to the earth at top, ſo 
as to cover every part of the dung, and form 
the whole into a broad bed five feet wide, af- 
ſuming the appearance of a raiſed bed of com- 
mon earth, trimming the edges ſtraight by 


line; this done, put on the glaſſes, and, at 
| night, cover the whole with mats, to draw 
to the very outſide; and by thus preſerving a | 


up the heat, and next day, or day after, the 
earth will be warm; then put in the plants, 
as before direfted, give water, and ſet on 
the glaſſes, covering them, and the bed in 
general, on nights, with mats; likewiſe, in 
exceſſive rains, night or day, at firſt planting, 
otherwiſe it might chill the bed, being of mo- 
derate ſubſtance, ſo as to occalion a total de- 
cline of its heat. As to their other culture, 
it differs not from thoſe ridged out in April, 
only the bed is not deſigned. to be lined ; but 
in all other reſpects the ſame management is 


to be obſerved. 


Along the edges of the bed may be planted: 
rows of coſs-lettuce, which will come off 
time enough for the plants to run. 

Another method of ridging-out in this. 
month (May) is, that, in caſes of ſcarcity. 
of hot dung, inſtead of forming one conti- 
nued ridge of dung, ina trench, as above di- 
rected, it may be worked in holes, one hole for 
each glaſs ; dig therefore holes two feet wide, 
and twelve or fifteen inches deep, and three: 
feet. and half from centre to centre ; obſerv- 
ing, if you deſign: more than one range, al- 
low fix feet between each. row of holes; then 
let a large barrow-full, as much as a man can 
wheel, of good hot dung, be worked firmly 
into each hole; earth them directly nine 
inches deep, place on the glaſſes, and when: 
the earth is warm, either put in ſeed, or ra- 
thec plants, managing them as before directed; 


up 


which lie on the ground. 
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up the earth on each ſide the rows, ſo as to 


form every range of holes into a ſort of bed, 
five or fix feet wide, for the vines to run up- 
on ; and along the edges of which you may 


plant rows of coſs-lettuce, as before obſerved. 


By this method many of the London gar- 
deners ridge out their main hand-glaſs crop, 
particularly thoſe of the Neat-houſes near 
Chelſea, where the ground is ſo rich, light, 
and warm, many of whom work ſeveral 
hundred glaſſes. 

Their method is; the ground is generally 

lanted with early cauliflowers the October 
fore, under the hand glaſſes, in rows eight 
feet apart; in the ſpace — is ſowed ra- 
diſhes and ſpinach about Chriſtmas, or a 
little before or after, for ſpring crops ; theſe 


come off early in May; then they make the 


holes there for the Cucumber, and the glaſſes 


being then ready at hand, and unemployed 


for that ſeaſon with the cauliflower, they arc 
placed over the Cucumbers ; the cauliflowers 
coming off in July, they, in each place, plant 
a trench of celery, or ſometimes rows of en- 
dive or lettyce ; and the Cucumbers having 
done their beſt by the third or fourth week in 
Auguſt, and thoſe of the natural ground in 
perfection to ſucceed them, they are pulled 
up, and the ground dug, and directly ſown 
with winter ſpinach; and in September or 
Ottober, the celery, endive, or lettuce, planted 


| Where the early cauliflowers grew, being all 


cleared off for market, the ground is dug, 
and either planted with cauliſlowers again, or 


with ſeveral rows of cabbage-coleworts, at a 


foot diſtance in the rows, which will be fit 


for market. by Chriſtmas ; but theſe garden- 


ers generally change the ground every year or 
two in different crops. 


In ridging-out Cucumbers in holes, as 


above, if you place a few holes near a ſouth 


wall, paling, or reed-hedge, you may, in 
June, train the vines of the plants up againſt 
thoſe fences, both for the ſake of variety, and 
to improve the ſize, beauty, quality, and 
flavour of the fruit; for they are generally 
larger, more fair and free from ſpots, more 
ſolid, firm, leſs ſeedy and watery, . than thoſe 

By this practice you may particularly im- 
wo the long green, and white Turkey 

inds, &c. s | 

Or, if you place ſome branchy ſticks, as 


* 


for peas, about three or four feet high, the 


plants being of the cirrhoſe climbing kind, 
they, with a little conducting at firſt, will 
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aſſiſt themſelves in aſcending upon the ſticks, 
by means of their cirrhi, or tendrils, though, 
when deſigned to train theſe plants off the 
prone, they ſucceed beſt when trained againſt 


kind of fences, either of cloſe, or of 
open work, and free to the full ſun. 


ERaiſing them under Paper Frames. 

In default of hand or bell-glaſſes, a ſew 
holes of Cucumbers, for private uſe, may be 
eng to bearing in June, under ſhelters 
of oiled paper, either paſted on ridged or 
arched frames, made of lath, or other 
open work, four feet wide, ten long, and 
three high; or on ſmall open frames the ſize of 
hand glaſſes; or by paſting three or four 
ſheets of ſtrong paper together in a piece, 
each ſuch piece to cover one hole of plants, 
previouſly oiling it, as is directed for PAPER 
FRAMES ; ſo in the beginning, or towards 
the middle of May, ridging out ſome plants, 
or, for want thereof, ſeed, on hot-beds, as 
before directed; then place on your frames 
directly, or, if you uſe only the ſheets paſted 
together, as in the latter method, firit arch 
over. each hole of plants with two or three 
pieces of hoops, &c. placed acroſs one an- 
other, eight or ten inches high, and place the 
paper over each arch or hole of plants, laying 
bricks, boards, or ſome other ſubſtance, to 
prevent them from being diſturbed by boiſter- 
ous winds; but egher of the other two me- 
thods would be better than this: however, 
let either of theſe ſhelters remain over the 
plants day and night, till the middle or latter 
end of June, admitting freſh air occaſionally, 
covering every night during the cold weather 
with mats; alſo all times when it rains ex- 
ceſſive hard the firſt three or four weeks after 
planting. . 

Under theſe temporary ſhelters, by aid of 
a moderate heat of dung, you may obtain 
Cucumbers a month or ſix weeks ſooner than 
any can be raiſed from ſeed entirely in the 
natural ground. 


Raiſing them in Hot- hon ſes. 

Cucumbers are often obtained in hot- 
houſes any time in winter, and early in ſpring, 
with leſs trouble ſometimes than in hot-beds 
under frames, not, however, always with 
ſucceſs of ſuch plentiful crops ; but as pine- 
apple ſtoves are now common in molt parts of 
the kingdom, it is worth trial, and if but a 
few very early fruit is obtained, it will com- 
penſate for the trouble. 


285 The ſeeds may here he ſown any time from 
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October till March ; though to have them as | water drop therefrom upon them, and that 
early as poſſible, it is proper to ſow in Octo- they may be nearer the warmth of the flues, 
ber; and for the greater certainty of ſucceſs, | fixing them at about twelve or fifteen inches 
repeat it in November and December, and | from the glaſſes ; in which ſituation, in this 
even every fortnight during winter ; but let department, I have always obſerved Cucum- 
it be obſerved, that thoſe. ſown about Chriſt- | ber plants, at an early ſeaſon, to be more 
mas, or ſoon after, will be conſiderably the | proſperous and fruitful than when more diſ- 
moſt proſperous and ſucceſsful crops : let the | tant from the top lights ; obſerving, however, 
ſeeds be ſown half an inch deep in ſmall pots | that during the reſidence of the Cucumbers 
of rich earth, that have been previouſly | there, at an early ſeaſon, the uppermoſt tier 
plunged in the bark-bed a day or two, to | of the top glaſſes muſt not be drawn down, 
warm the mould, retaining the pots therein, | but admit air occaſionally at the loweſt tier, 
and the plants will riſe in a few days, which, | or front lights. f 
when two or three days old, prick in pots, When the plants are thus finally plamted 
as in!the frame and hand-glaſs culture, plung- | out in either of the above methods, your care 
ing them alſo in the bark-bed, giving now lis requiſite to ſupply them duly with moderate 
and then very moderate waterings; and as to | waterings twice a week, or oftener, if it ſhall 
air, they can have it only in common with | ſeera neceſſary. 
the other plants of this department; obſerv- |; Likewiſe, when the vines or runners of the 
ing, as the plants advance in growth, to ſtop | plants advance, fix up ſome neat laths for 
them at the firſt joint, as hath been already | them to run upon, and to which they muſt 
directed; and when they are juſt ready to | be faſtened occafionally as they advance in 
ſhoot runners, let them be tranſplanted with | length. | 
the entire: ball of mould about their roots, When they ſhew fruit, practice the opera- 
into large pots or boxes, to remain to fruit, | tion of ſetting them, as directed in the frame 
but rather into trough-taſhioned boxes, about | culture. 
three feet long, a ſoot wide at top, nine In this, the hot-houſe culture of theſe 
inches at bottom, and ten inches deep, hav- | plants, different methods may be practiſed by 
ing them filled with the beſt rich light earth, | way of experiment; as that of ſowing the 
and placed in the ſtove a day or two before; | ſeed and pricking the plants in pots, and af- 
then plant two pots of plants in each trough, | terwards tranſplanting them with balls where 
and give a little water: as to the proper fi- | they are to remain to fruit, as already directed; 
tuation in the ſtove for thete boxes, &c. to | or only juſt raiſe the plants, as above, till two 
remain, they may be tried in different parts; | or three days old, and tranſplant them into 
where there is room you may plunge. one or | the fruiting boxes; or ſow the ſeed at once 
more half way in the bark bed; others may in the ſaid boxes, and ſuffer the plants to 
be placed on top of the flues, elevating them | remain to fruit; or fome plants might be 
upon bricks, or ſome other materials, fo as | plunged in the tan between the pines, and 
there may be a vacancy of ten or twelve | their vines ſuffered to run among them. 
inches between the top of the flue and bot- Try alſo plants previoufly raiſed in pots in 
tom of the boxes, both that the heat of the dung hot-beds, under frames, till in the ſe- 
Aues may have due vent, and tliat it may not | cond or third rough leaf; then tranſplant them 
dry the earth in the boxes too faſt, and | with balls into the boxes in the ſtove. 
the boxes being ſo elevated, the plants will be Cucumber plants, raiſed in a common dung 
nearer the top glaſſes, which is of much im- ¶hot- bed in September or October, till in the 
portance to theſe plants for receiving the | ſecond or third joint, and then tranſplanted 
greater benefit of the ſun; and for which | with balls-into the ſtove, will ſometimes af- 
reaſon, if fome boxes, or one long trough '| ford a few fruit in November and December. 
was erected near the top glaſſes, it would be] Cuttings of Cucumbers, taken off five or 
of confidetable advantage, which might rea- ſix inches long from ſome healthful plants of 
dil be done by icon or wooden brackets, ſuſ- the farmer crops towards the end of Sep- 

pended from the croſs-bars at top, and the tember or beginning of October, planted in 
proper place is along under the uppermoſt or pots of rich light earth, and plunged in 
ack part of the top glaſſes, juſt over, or ra- the bark - bed, will take root, and often break 
ther a little behind the back walk of the ſtove, forth into runners, and produce fruit in No- 


that it may not ſhade the other plants, or vember and December. 
4240 | Cucumber 
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Cucumber plants may be raiſed in the 


ſtoves to a proper ſize to plant out in hot - 


beds under frames, where they are to fruit 
for the early crop, which will fave the trouble 
of making a dung hot bed for ſowing the 


ſeed and nurſing the plants: ſow the ſeed 


about Chriſtmas in pots, and prick the plants 
into others, as before directed, and when in 
the firſt joint, and begin to ſhoot runners, 


tranſplant them with balls into the fruiting 


frames. 


Raifing them in the natural Ground for Pick- 


lers, Sc. 


In the laſt week in May, and firſt and ſe- 


cond in June, is the time to ſow Cucumbers 
in the natural ground, for picklers, &c. be- 


fore which time neither the ſeed nor plants 
-will ſucceed in the natural earth, nor open 


air. | 

This crop ſucceeds the hand- glaſs Cucum- 
bers, and comes into full bearing the begin 
ning of Auguſt, and continues bearing plen- 
tifully until the middle of September, either 
for picklers, for eating, or for culinary pur- 
poſes ; but it is from this crop that the gene- 


ral ſupply for pickling is commonly gathered, 


Obſerve, that although we mention the 
laſt week in May, or beginning of June, for 
ſowing, it is. however, not every year that 
the weather is favourable enough to admit of 


performing this ſowing in May ; for it muſt 
not be done before the weather is become 


warm, dry, and ſettled, as, if you put in the 
ſeed while cold or very wet weather prevails, 
or when the ground is cold and wet, it will 
ſurely.rot ; or, if any plants come up, they 


will acquire a ſtunted dwindling growth, and 


come to nothing; and of late years it is com- 


monly the firſt or ſecond week in June before 
the ſeaſon is temperate enough for ſowing 


this crop: you muſt not, therefore, be too 
eager in ſowing before that time, unleſs the 
ſeaſon proves very fine and warm ; but, at 
any rate, never put in a ſeed before the 24th 
of May, and then it ought to be only in a 
warm dry ſituation, unleſs, indeed, you have 
any ſpare hand-glafſes, which you may place 
over the holes ; but for ſome years paſt, the 
firſt and ſecond week. in June has, for the 
eneral part, proved the moſt ſucceſsful ſea- 
on for ſowing in the open natural ground. 
The ſowing is to be performed at once in 
2 place where the plauts are to remain to 
ruit. | 


Chuſe, therefore, for this crop, a ſpot of | 
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your richeſt ground, in any of the common 


quarters, open to the full ſun, either a cleat 
ſpot, or, where there is none, may be ſown be- 
tween crops ſtanding diſtant in rows, and are 
ſoon to come off the ground; as, between 
rows of cauliflowers, early cabbages, between 
wide rows of early beans, or in the alleys 
between onion - beds, particularly thoſe for 
culling, or in the alleys between beds of 
tranſplanted lettuces, or ſuch like temporary 
crops, that come off by the time the Cucum- 
bers begin to advance conſiderably ; however, 
where there is ground vacant from crops, in 


| proper ſituation, it ſhould be preferred, as 


the whole can be properly digged, and di. 
vided into proper beds. | 
The order and manner of' ſowing is, 


if a clear piece of ground, let the whoie be 


neatly dug, and then divide it into beds five 
feet wide, having a ſoot-wide alley between 
bed and bed ; then along the midd!e of each 
bed mark out the holes or places ſor the ſeed 


at three feet ſix inches diſtance ; let the earth 


in each place 'or mark be finely broken, and 
then hollow it with the hand in a baſon-like 
form, about fifteen inches diameter, and two 
or three deep ; then, in the middle of each 


hole, drawing a little earth to one fide, ſow 


ten or twelve ſeeds half an inch apart, and 
cover them over half an inch deep with the 


earth, 


But when you are neceſſitated to ſow be- 
tween other crops, as above hinted, you muſt 
be content, for the preſent, only to dig holes 
in each patch where the feed is to be ſowed, 
obſerving the diſtance in the row as betore, 
and allow, if poſſible, fix feet between cach 
range of holes, ſowing the ſeed, as already 
directed, and when the crop comes off, the 
18 between the rows may be digged, and 


formed into beds, as before adviſed. 


The crops ſowed in the above methods, is 
according to the common practice of the moſt 
eminent kitchen- gardeners, and defigned prin- 


eipally for the vines or runners of the plants 


to be trained along the ſurface of the ground. 

But as theſe plants are of the tribe of cir- 
rhoſe climbers, nature having furniſhed them 
with cirrh1, or tendrils, ſeems to indicate that 
it never intended them to trail on the ground; 
therefore ſome may be raiſed in ſuch order, 
as for their vines to climb upon ſticks, &c. 
in the manner of peas ; when this is intended, 
I ſhould adviſe to ſow them'in drills, running 
north and ſouth, five feet diſtance, firſt form- 


| ing with a hoe or ipade a fort of ſhallow flat 


trenches 
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trenches a foot wide, and one or two inches | 
deep, the diſtance as above, and along the 
middle of each of theſe ſhallow trenches 
draw a ſmall drill a finger's breadth deep, in 
which ſow the ſeed, and cover it about half 
an inch with the mould ; here, when the 
plants begin to run, place to each row ſome 
branchy ſpreading ſticks a yard high, whereon 
to conduct their runners, and on which they 
will alſo naturally aſſiſt themſelves in aſcend- 
ing by means of their tendrils, and will pro- 
duce plenty of fruit, which, by being ele- 
vated from the earth, will. be fair, firm, and 
free from ſpots. 

Or, if ſome are ſown on a ſunny border 
cloſe along under a wall, paling, reed-hedge, 
or any other fence, and to which train the 
plants, and here they will produce handſome 
ſruit, clear, and free from ſpots, leſs watery 
and ſeedy than thoſe that lie on the ground, 
and much better flavoured, and conſequently 
preferable both for eating and pickling. 
The above methods of ſowing, for training 
the plants upon ſticks, or againſt fences, is 
principally recommended ſor practice to a few 
in private gardens for family uſe, which would 
by no means be practicable in large grounds, 
where great quantities are raiſed for market. 

The ſeed being, however, ſowed in either 
of the above methods, I adviſe, if very dry 
and hot ſunny weather, to ſprinkle the holes 
every day or two with water; but let this be 
done very moderately, only juſt to preſerve. 
the earth in'a middling degree moiſt ; for, if 
tae earth is rendered very wet, either by wa- 
tering or exceſſive rains, the ſeeds are very 
apt to rot: preſerve, therefore, only a very 
moderate moiſtneſs, and, if the weather is 
hot and dry, the ſeed wil! ſprout in a few 
days; but if the ſeaſon is very dry, and.the 
fun ſcorching, the ſhade of a cabbage leaf 
to each hole, to prevent the earth from dry- 
ing too ſuddenly, will prove very beneficial to 
the free germination of the ſeed, and the plants 
will riſe in fix or eight days; at which time 
you will do well to watch the ſparrows, for 
theſe birds often devour the ſeedlings at a 
great rate, juſt as they iſſue from the ground. 

But in ſowing this crop in warm dry ſea- 
ſons, it is the practice of many of the Lon- 
don gardeners, that if the weather proves ex- 
ceſſive hot and dry; ſo as to parch the earth 
conſiderably, they, previous to ſowing, chit 
or ſpear the ſeed, by ſoaking it in water; 
that is, they put the ſeed in ſoft water, and place 


it within a hot-bed frame, about twenty- | 
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four or thirty hours, or long enough for it to 


ſpear, i. e. germinate or ſprout half a quar- 


ter of an inch long, which they call ſpearing 
the ſeed ; they then ſow it directly, giving 
water freely in dry weather, and the plants 


will often riſe in two or three days. 


Another method of treating this crop is, 
that in cold wet ſeaſons, as it ſometimes hap- 
pens, even in June, I would adviſe, where 
practicable, to raiſe the plants on a ſlender 
hot- bed in patches; and when about a week 
or ten days old, juſt beginning to ſhew the 
rough leaf, tranſplant each patch of plants 
with a ball of earth into the natural ground, 
in the places where they are to fruit, a patch 
to each hole; this is an eligible practice in 
bad ſeaſons, and practiſed by many of the 
London gardeners, who ſometimes raiſe plants 
enough to furniſh an acre or two of ground, 
and by that means have much better crops, 
and come ſooner to fruit by a fortnight than 
when raiſed in the common way in a cold 
wet ſeaſon, as above. The method is as 
follows. 

In the laſt week in May, or firſt in June, 
make a hot-bed three or four feet wide, and 
fifteen or eighteen inches high, the length in 
proportion to the quantity of plants required ; 
earth it direaly about three inches deep, and 
ſow the ſeed: the method of ſowing is, to 
dot in the ſeed in cluſters in ſmall holes an 
inch and halt apart, and half a one deep ; that 
is, with the two firſt fingers and thumb, con- 
tracted at top, dot holes in the earth of the 
bed the above diſtance and depth; as you pro- 
ceed, drop eight or ten feeds in each hole, 
and when the whole bed is thus ſown. im- 
mediately cover in all the holes evenly with 
fine earth: or, inſtead of dotting in the ſeed, 
as above, may draw ſmall drills ſouth and 


north the bed, near an inch deep, and two 


alunder ; ſow the ſeeds in the drills in cluſ— 


ters, as before, and carth them over the ſame 


depth; but 1 would rather recommend dotting 
them in: then, in either method of ſowing, 
let the bed be ditectly arched over with 


hoops or rods, in order for covering on nights, ' 


and all bad weather, with mats ; if the wea- 
ther, after ſowing, ſhould prove hot and dry, 
give moderate ſprinklings of water, and the 
plants will be up in three or four days; and 
the ſeed. being thus ſown in cluſters, the 
plants will rife alfo in bunches, which, when 
they ſhew the rough leaf, are then fit to tranſ- 
plant; previouſly water them ſome hours be- 
fore, that the earth may cling to their roots 
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then proceed to take them up with the point 
of a hollow or ſcooped trowel, each cluſter or 


patch ſeparate, and with a ſmall ball, which 
will readily adhere about the fibres, placing 
the bunches of plants carefully in a flat baſket, 


to be carried to the place of their deſtination, 


which ſhould be previouſly digged and formed 
into holes, baſon-faſhion, as in the common 
method ; break the earth fine, and plant one 
bunch of plants in each hole ; cloſe the earth 
well aboutthem, and givea little water, but they 
will not require ſhading ; for being removed 
young, and with balls, they will not feel 
their removal ; ſo repeat the watering occa- 
ſionally, and the more ſun they now have the 
better, and they will grow ſurpriſingly ; 
obſerving, when they are fairly in the firſt 
rough leaf, they muſt be thinned to four of 


the beſt plants in each hole, as directed in the 


general culture following. 

As to the general culture of this crop of 
Cucumbers, raiſed in either of the above me- 
thods, the principal articles to be obſerved 
are; that, if dry weather, after they are 
come up, let them be moderately watered 
every day or two, at leaſt; and when they 
have been up a fortnight, or when their firſt 
rough leaf is advancing, it is proper to thin 
them to four or five plants in each hole, re- 
ferving the ſtrongeſt plants at equal diſtances, 
and mould up their ſhanks, preſling it gently 
but cloſely about them, ſo as to ſpread the 
plants different ways, and give ſome water, 


to ſettle the earth where looſened by thinning 


out the ſuperabundant plants: if there are 


deficiencies in any of the holes, make them 
up with the beſt of the plants thinned out. 


After this, continue your care of watering in 


dry weather; it will be neceſſary three or 
four times a week, and ſometimes every day, 
and even twice a day, morning and evening, 
in July and Auguſt, when the weather 1s 
exceſſive hot and dry. | | 
In the beginning of July, when the plants 
begin to run, let the holes be lightly hoed 
with a ſmall hoe, to deſtroy weeds, and 
looſen the earth ; drawing a little mould about 


the ſhanks of the plants, preſs it gently be- 


tween with, the back of the hand, to ſeparate 
the plants as much as poſſible from each 
other, at equal diſtances, and in the direction 
you intend they ſhall rbn ; let the whole fur- 


face be alſo lightly hoed, and if gently looſ- 


ened two or three inches 'deep, as far as the 


plants will extend; it will greatly encourage 


them. 
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As the vines advance in length, it will be 
of much advantage to peg thoſe down which 
you deſign to run upon the ground, to pre- 
vent their being diſturbed by wind; and if 
ſome reeds or {mall ſticks are ſpread for the 
vine to run upon, which might be readily 
effected to a few holes in private gardens, the 
plants will faſten themſelves thereto by their 
claſpers, and by keeping the fruit from the 
ground, preſerves them from ſpotting. 

'Thofe which are intended to be trained to 
ſticks or fences, ſhould have that work be- 
gun when they are advanced near a foot Jong, 
and continue conducting the runners thereto 
occaſionally as they advance in length. 

Be ſure, in dry weather, after the plants are 
conſiderably advanced, to water freely, as be- 
fore hinted; and in July and Auguſt, when 


they come into fruit, and the weather hot and 


dry, to water every day. 

Theſe crops come into bearing the end of 
July, or beginning of Auguſt, and continue 
fruiting in great plenty till the middle or lat- 
ter end of September; but after the middle 
of that month the fruit is often ſpotty, very 
humid or watery; therefore, when the fruit 
is required for pickling, begin gathering for 
that purpole in Auguſt, and continue it a 
month or {ix weeks, or as long as the ſruit 
continue fine and unſpotted. 

For this purpoſe of pickling you ſhould 
look over the plants three times a week, to 
gather all the fruit that are fit; when they 
are from about two to three inches long, and 
not thicker than your finger, they are 


of proper ſize for pickling ; obſerving, if poſ- 


ſible, to gather them when they are diy and 
clean, each with its ſtalk, and the ſooner 
they are put into the pickle after gathering, 
the greener they will be, and more firm and 
criſp to eat, which are commendable proper- 
ties in pickled Cucumbers. 

The fruit for pickling ſell in the London 


markets ſrom five to ten ſhillings per thouſand, 


though, in fine, favourable, and forward ſca- 


ſons, I have known them fold for halt a 
crown or three ſhillings ; it is amazing to ſee 


what prodigious quantities are brought to theſe 
markets in a morning; one gardener perhaps 


brings fifty or a hundred thouſand at a time for 


his own ſhare ; they ſell them moſt commonly 
wholeſale to the oil-men, who pickle them 
to retail out in ſmall quantities to chandlers- 
ſhops and families. | 

The neceſſary quantity of plants to produce 


| picklers for family uſe, is from about ten to 


fiſty 
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fifty or ſixty holes, according to the demand 

of the family; every ten holes will afford 

near a thouſand picklers in the courſe of the 

ſeaſon, i. e. from, about the beginning of Au- 
aſt until the middle of September. 

Much wet weather is very unfavourable to 
this crop of Cucumbers; it chills the earth 
and fibres of the plants, which being naturally 
tender, they in ſuch ſeaſons neither pro- 
duce fair fruit, nor a plentiful crop, nor 1s it 
of free growth, and the plants continue but 
a ſhort time in bearing before all the fruit of 
'each gathering will be ſpotty, and very un- 
ſightly to the eye, watery, and il]-taſted. 

' But in dry warm ſummers, let them be 
duly ſupplied with water, and they will bear 
abundantly, and the fruit will be fair, arrive 
faſt to perfection, and continue fine till the 
autumn rains, or long dewy nights, towards 
the middle of September, chills the earth and 
plants, when the produce will begin to be 
th ſcanty, deformed, and ſpotted. 


07 having them late in Autumn and in Winter. 


But if Cucumbers are required in perfec- 
tion for the table as late in autumn as poſſible, 
it is proper to place ſome frames over a few 
holes of the belt plants in Auguſt, and let 
them be ſhielded with the lights every night, 
and all cold wet weather ; and thus, by pre- 
ſerving the plants from cold and exceſſive 


moiſture, they will retain a healthful and mo- 


cerately free growth till October or beginning 
of November, producing tolerably handſome 
truit. 
If the plants are growing on a dung- bed, 
formerly a hot-bed, I ſhould alſo advile, to- 
wards the middle or end of September, to 
line it on each fide. with hot dung, to throw in 
alittle heat, which would be of much advantage; 


but even if the plants are growing in the full 


ground, it might be done by digging a trench 
at the back and front two feet wide, cutting it 
a little under, ſo filling it with hot dung, tread- 
ing it in firmly, and as it ſettles continue 
adding more. | 
Or, to have late Cucumbers; ſome might 
be ſown in the natural ground, in a warm fi- 
tuation, the middle of 
over, and ſhelter them all along occaſionally 
with the lights; they will come into bearing 
| the end of Auguſt, and, with due ſhelter, 
will continue longer than thoſe ſown a month 
or two before. CAFES! 
Or, if ſome ſeeds are ſown in the natural 
ground the end of July, or beginning of Au- 
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guſt, and tranſplanted with balls into a len” 
der hot-bed under frames, about the lattec 
end of the laſt-named month, they will come 
into bearing towards the latter end of Septem- 
ber; and with proper ſhelter, and occaſionally 
lining the bed three or four weeks after mak- 
ing, they may be continued in bearing a few 
all October, and greateſt part of November. 

And, if ſome ſeed is ſown in a flender 
hot-bed, or under glaſſes, the latter end of 
Auguſt, and tranſplanted into another of 
moderate ſtructure in the middle of Septem- 
ber, they will arrive to a bearing ſtate in 
October, and, with care, will probably con- 
tinue producing a few till December. 

It ſome ſeed is ſown in September, as 
above, and tranſplanted into a hot-bed of to- 
lerable ſubſtance, under frames and glaſſes, 
in October, managing them nearly as the 
early plants, you may ſtand a chance of hav- 
ing them produce now and then a fruit till 
Chriſtmas ; and in this bed may alſo be ſown 
ſome ſeed in October and November, &c. to try 
to extend a crop of plants {till farther ; there 
is, however, no great expectations to be 
formed from either of theſe crops, the de- 
clining ſeaſon of the year being unfavourable. 
to their growth; and is, therefore, only 
worth practiſing in ſome family gardens, by 
way of curiofity, where a fruit or two at an 
uncommon ſeaſon may be greatly valued. 

But by thus continuing to ſow ſome ſeed 
occaſionally, from early in ſpring till late in 
autumn, many have cut Cucumbers every 
month in the year. 


It is, however, to be conſidered. of all 


theſe autumn - raiſed crops of Cucumbers, 


that, by the nature of the ſeaſon, they, if 
ever ſo well managed, can never ſucceed ſo 
well as the ſpring and ſummer crops'; but as 
a few fruit in October and November, aſter 
the general ſeaſon is paſt, may be calily ob- 
tained by the afore-mentioned rules, it will be 
eſteemed a rarity, and in molt families highly 
acceptable, ' 


Saving the Seed, 


To ſave Cucumber-ſeed, ſome fruit either 
of the frame or hand-glaſs crops ſhould be 
leſt for that purpoſe; for thoſe of the late 
crops, in the natural ground, ſeldom ripen 
their ſeed perfectly. | 

Therefore, about May, or June, or July 
at lateſt, mark two or three of the tinett 
fruit in each hole, and theſe ſituated near the 


main ſtem, that there may be the greater 
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chance of having the plants from that ſeed 


ſhew fruit near home, as the gardeners term 
it, meaning their beginning to ſhew fruit at 
the firſt, ſecond, or third joint, which is a 
principal merit in theſe plants, particularly 
the early crops. 

But to inſure till a greater chance of hav- 
ing early fruiting plants, I adviſe you to leave 
one or two of the earlieſt ſrame fruit, which 
appear at the above mentioned joints of the 
plant, and this will be choice feed for your 
early framing, as the plants will ſeldom fail 
ſhewing fruit at the beginning of their firſt 
runners. | | 

Having, however, marked the fruit for 
ſeed in either of the above crops, they muſt 
be permitted to remain upon the plants till 
June, July, or Auguſt, according to the 
forward or late growth of the fruit; obſerving, 
thoſe which are produced and left for ſeed in 
'March, April, or May, will be ripe in June 
and July ; but thoſe produced in May or 
June will not be ripe till the middle of Au- 
guſt, for the ſeeds ought to be perfectly well 
ripened, | 

When they are fully ripe, cut them from 
the plants, and ſet them up on end againſt a 
ſunny wall or hedge two or thiee weeks, or 
till their outer coat begins to decay ; then 
cut them open, and turn out the eds and 
pulp together into a tub or other veſſel, to 
remain a week or two, ſtirring it up every 
day, that the pulp may rot and ſeparate from 
the ſeeds; and then add ſome water, ſtirring 
the whole well about with a ſtick, the pulp 
will riſe like ſcum to the top, and the feds 

will ſettle to the bottom of the tub; fo that 
by a repetition of two or three waters the 
pulp will be ſeparated entirely from the ſeed, 
which ſhould then be ſpread upon a mat in 
the open air a few days, until perfectly dry, 
when it ſhould be put up in bags or boxes, 
and preſerved in a dry room for ſowing. 

This ſeed will ſupport its growing quality 
eight or ten years, but is in the greateſt per- 
fection in the third and fourth years, at which 
age they produce more fruitful plants than 

unger ſeed, which is apt to fly vigorouſly 
into vine, and ſhew fruit ſparingly. 


Second Head. 


Cucumnis Mero, he Melon, or Muſk- 


Melon, (Melo). | 

The Melon, as we before obſerved, is, 
according to the Linnzan ſyſtem, a ſpecies 
ef. Cucumis, and conſiderably the moſt valu- 


' 
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able ſpecies of that genus, in reſpect to the 
excellence of its fruit, which, for deliciouſneſ; 
of flavour and taſte, is next in eſtimation to 
the pine-apple, the fleſh or pulp being both 
pleaſant and grateful to the ſtomach, and its 
ſmell and taſte indicate it of an aromatic 
quality. x» 

Claſs, order, and characters, the ſame x 
the Cucumrs. | 

Of the Melon, there is but one real ſpecies 
of the plant, but of the fruit there are inny- 
merable varieties, with reſpec to figure, ſize 
colour of the rind, and fleſh or pulp. : 

The ſpecies is, 

Cucu mis Melb. 
The Melon. ] Cucumis with roots compoſed 
of numerous, very ſmall, widely ſpreading 
fibres ; =_ trailing ſtalks, divided into many 
branches, ſpreading on the ground, furniſhed 
with tendrils; roundiſh, angular, rough 
leaves ; ſmalliſh, bell-ſhaped, yellow male 
and female flowers, the females ſucceeded by 
a large, oval, and ſometimes roundiſh fruit, 
oſten channelled, or ribbed longitudinally, 
having a firm muſk-ſcented fleſh, and mary 
oblong ſeeds included in a watery pulp. 

This fruit, in different varieties, is of va- 
rious ſizes, from about four to ten or twelve 
inches in length and diameter, in moſt 


| ſorts ripening externally to a yellowiſh colour, 


and ſome ripen green, and others white, but 
have moſtly a reddiſh fleſh or pulp, except 
one variety, which is green both in rind and 
pulp, as hereafter deſcribed. | | 

| The varieties of moſt eſtimation at preſent 
in the Engliſh gardens are, 

Common Muſt- Melon A large, oblong- 
oval, longitudinally - ribbed, and netted- 
wrought Melon, having a reddiſh tolerably 
rich flavoured fleſh ;- and the plants being of 
the hardier kind, generally ſet a plentiful crop 
of fruit. — This is alſo one of the beſt ſorts of 
Melon for mangoes, and for which purpoſe 
the London gardeners cultivate principally this 
variety for the ſupply of markets. 

Romana Melon A roundiſh, moderate- 
ſized, ribbed, and netted Melon, ſomewhat 
compreſſed at both ends, and with a reddiſh 
firm fleſh of a fine rich flavour, the plants 
good bearers, each often ſetting from about 
hve or fix to eight or ten fruit, and is one of 
the beſt forts, both for an early and general 


crop. 


Cantaleupe, or Armenian Warted Melan— 
A large, roundiſh, deeply-ribbed Melon, a 


little comprefled at both ends, and the 3 | 
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fall of warted protuberances, and with a red- 
diſh firm fleſh of a moſt delicious rich flavour, 
of which there are ſome varieties—Large 
Black Carbuncled or Black-rock Cantaleupe 
Melon, being of a blackiſ: green colour, 
having the ſurface covered with high, rugged, 
ſaxtile protuberances Large White Car- 
buncled Cantaleupe Melon—Orange Can- 
taleupe Melon — Theſe varieties are the fineſt 
of the Melon kind, with reſpect to the rich- 
neſs of flavour ot the fruit, and which by 
the Melon-eaters ate preferred to all the other 
ſorts ; but the plants being rather more tender, 
do not ſet fruit ſo freely, nor in ſuch plenty, 
they often not having more than from one to 
two or three fruit on a plant, and that in a 
three-light frame ſometimes not more than 
five or fix fruit, and frequently not ſo many ; 
as the fruit, however, obtains the higheſt eſti- 
mation, the ſeveral varieties of this fort are 


now generally valued for the principal crop in | 


family gardens ; obſerving, that, to preſerve 
theſe varieties diſtinct, they ſhould not be 
cultivated in the ſame frame with other ſorts, 
nor with each other, for the commixture of 
farina would occaſion a degeneracy ; alſo by 
ſaving the ſeed long in the fame garden, the 


fruit often gradually loſes its ſaxtile or rock 


diſpoſition, and the ſurface becomes quite 
plane, bearing great reſemblance to the Ro- 
mana Melon. 

This variety derives the term Cantaleupe 
Melon, from Cantaleupe near Rome, the 
place where it was firſt cultivated in Europe, 
brought thence from Armenia. 7 | 

Small Portugal Melon—A ſmalliſh round 
Melon, having a reddiſh fleſh of a fine muſky 
flavour, and the plants are plentiful bearers, 
each often ſetting from eight or ten to twenty 
fruit, which, however, is more by half. than 


. ſhould be left to come to perfection. 


Green. fleſhed Melon —An oval, moderate- 
ſized Melon, having an even, ſmooth, green 


rind, and the fleſh or pulp ripening to a 
greeniſh colour, which is highly flavoured. 


Large Green: rinded Melon—A large round - 
iſn - oval, green, ſmooth-rinded Melon, hav- 


ing a reddiſh fleſh. ö 


Black Galloway Melon—A roundiſh oval, 
middle - ized, lightly - ribbed, dark - green, 
ſmooth Melon, having a reddiſh, rich-fla- 


. voured fleſh, and the plants excellent bearers, 


but the ſort not at preſent very plentiful in 


England. 


It was brought from Portugal many years 
lance by a lord oy: oy l , 


Netted or Wrought Melon — An oval, middle- 


ä 
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ſized, ſcarcely ribbed Melon, having the ſur- 
face cloſely wrought with raiſed net-work, 
and hath a reddiſh fleſh. 

White Spaniſh Melon—An oval, ſmalliſh, 
white, fmooth-rinded Melon, having a red- 
diſh pulp. | 

Latta Melon—A very ſmall, roundiſh,. 
warty-rinded Melon. 

Obſerve, that although all the above kinds 
be only varieties of the fame ſpecies, yet, by 
care in cultivating them ſeparate, they may 
be continued all tolerably permanent. 
here are many other intermediate varieties 
of leſs note, but a few of known good qua- 
lities 1s better than many different forts, ſome 
of which probably not much better than 
gourds ; and of the varieties here ſpecified, 
the Romana and Cantaleupe kinds are conſi- 
derably the moſt worthy of attention, as theſe 
two ſorts ripen to a much higher degree of 
perfection; but the other varieties alſo ripen 
perfectly here, and often of a rich and good 
flavour, though at all times inferior to the 


| two above-mentioned ſorts, more particularly 
the true Cantaleupe kind; however, where 


there are great quantities wanted, and all 
proper conveniencies, I ſhould adviſe, for the 
ſake of variety, to cultivate ſome of each fort ; 
but to give preference to the Romana and 


Cantaleupe for general crops. 


The Melon plant is an herbaceous annual, 
and one of the moſt ſingular and wonderful 
of that tribe, if we conſider its ſlender and 
proſtrate growth, trailing upon the ſurface of 


| the earth, and being but of fix or eight 


months duration, yet produces fruit of ſuch 
admirable figure, fize, and richneſs of taſte. 
lt is an exotic from the hot parts of the 
world, ſuppoſed principally of Perſia, from 

which country, however, it was firſt intro- 
duced into the different parts of Europe ; and 
conſequently its culture in every part of Bri- 
tain can be effected only by artificial heat, 
and conſtant ſhelter of glaſs, &c. till July, 
as at an early ſeaſon they require a tempera- 
ture of heat almoſt equal to that of our pine - 
apple ſtoves. 

The principal ſeaſon of ripe Melons in 
England, is June, July, and Auguſt ; they, 
however, by different ſowings and plantings, 
may be obtained from May till October; but 
they are always in the greateſt perfeCtion in 


„ 


the times before mentioned. 
The flowers of the Melon are conſequently _ 
monoectous, like the Cucumber, as being of 


the ſame genus and claſs, male and female 
apart on the ſame. plent, the males ſtanding. 
| immediately, 
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immediately on the ſummit of its foot-ſtalk, 
without any appearance of germen or fruit 
under it, and the females diſcover the round 
germen or embrio fruit under its baſe, when 
not bigger than a pea; obſerving, that the 
male bloſſoms are by nature deſigned for fer- 
tilizing the female flower, as obſerved of the 
Cucumber, ſo muſt not be pulled off until a 
full crop of fruit is ſet, i 


Obſervations on their General Culture. 


With regard to the propagation of the 
Melon, the plants being annual, are raiſed 
every year from ſeed, ſowed at different times 
in ſpring, in hot-beds of dung or tanner's 
bark, under frames and glaſſes, &c. they 
requiring continual aid of artificial heat and 
ſhelter, from the time of ſowing until June 
or July, for they will at no time ſucceed in 
the natural ground, at leaſt rarely perfect 
fruit ; and each crop requires two different 
hot-beds, that is, to be ſowed in one, and 
the plants nurſed therein till a month or fix 
weeks old, that they begin to ſhoot runners, 
then tranſplanted into a ſecond and final hot- 
bed, to remain to fruit. 

'The ſeaſon for ſowing is any time from the 
beginning of January until the middle of 
April, according to the conveniencies there 
may be for their culture, and time the fruit 
is required in perfection; for the early crops 
to be raiſed in January, February, and be- 
ginning of March, require very ſubſtantial 
| hot-beds, under conſtant ſhelter of garden- 
frames and lights, until July ; but the later 
crops, ſown in the middle of March and in 
April, ſucceed with more moderate hot- beds, 
and may be ridged out in April and May un- 


der hand or bell glaſſes, or oiled paper frames, 


and the plants will fet and ripen their fruit 
under theſe ſhelters; obſerving, that the early 
- ſowings in January ſometimes produce ripe 
fruit in May, but come into full bearing in 
June; and thoſe raiſed in February, and 
carly in March, ripen fruit in June, July, and 
Auguſt ; and ſowings performed any time 
from about the middle of March till that of 
April, furniſh ripe fruit principally in Auguſt 
and September, and ſometimes in October. 

 Obierve, therefore, that, like the Cucum- 
bers, crops of Melons may be raiſed in three 
different ways; under frames and lights, un- 
der hand or bell glaſſes, and under oiled pa 
per; each of which ſhall be exhibited under 

a ſeparate head. | 

The materials principally neceſſary in their 
culture are, 


4 


| obſerve, not to dig any trench for the early 


to hang them in a paper, or phial, in 
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Frames and glaſs lights for early, and hang. 
glaſſes, &c. and oiled paper lights, for late 
crops ; and for each crop good mats for co- 
vering on nights; all as obſerved for the Cu. 
cumbers, | 

Horſe ſtable dung, a plentiful ſupply both 
for making the hot-beds, and for occafion;} 
linings, which muſt be in quality, quantity 
and preparation, as hinted for , Cucumber: 
and in the article Hor-nHEDS. ; 

But ſometimes in the Melon culture bark 
hot-beds are employed, or of bark and dung 
together, which, where tanner's-bark can be 
eaſily procured, on account of its regular and 
durable heat, is a very. proper material for 
hot-beds in the culture of Melons, either 
uſed alone, or mixed with hot dung, as ex- 
plained in its proper place. 

As to mould, the Melon, like the Cucum- 
ber, will proſper in any rich pliable kitchen- 
garden earth, prepared ſome months in a heap; 
but the favourite and moſt proſperous ſoil for the 
Melon is a fine mellow loam, taken from he 
ſurface of a paſture field or common, enrich- 
ing it with about one-third of rotten neai's 
dung, or thoroughly rotten dung of old hot- 
beds, preparing the whole in a heap, and 
managed as directed under the article Cou- 
PoSTs ; obſerving, that when it is to be uſed, 
not to ſift or ſcreen any, only break it well 
to pieces with the ſpade. 

The fituation, or place for making the hot- 
beds, ſhould be dry, warm, lull the to ſun, 
and ſheltered, as for Cucumbers ; likewiſe 


hot- beds, but make them entirely on the ſur- 
face of the ground, for the reaſons there aſ- 
ſigned. | 

It is generally adviſed to cultivate Melons 
as far as poſſible diſtant from Cucumbers, 
leſt, by an intercommunication of their farina, 
it ſhould cauſe a degeneracy ; there is appa- 
rently ſome reaſon in this: however, when 
we conſider that the two plants are real dif- 
ferent ſpecies, I believe there is no great dan- 
ger to be apprehended, as in the caſe of va- 
rieties. | | | | 
I he ſeed, and its kind, being material ar- 
ticles, you ſhould be particularly careful to 
procure ſuch only which have been ſaved from 
the very fineſt fruit of the reſpective ap- 
proved varieties; this, if poſſible, ſhould be 
two or three years old, for the reaſons ob- 
ſerved of the Cucumber ſeed; but when you 
are obliged to uſe new ſeed, it is proper yore 
a ary 
room 
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room near the fire, all winter, or in a phial, 
expoſed in a dry window to the ſun; or may 
carry them in 18 pockets three or four 
weeks, either of which expedients will dry 
up much of the watery parts, whereby the 
plants will be leſs luxuriant and more fruit- 
ful. We receive Melon ſeeds annually from 
France, Spain, Italy, and other hot countries; 
but | would caution againſt depending on 
theſe for a principal crop, for not being in- 
ured to this climate, the plants from ſuch 
would be more tender and delicate in their 
culture, leſs fruitful, and the fruit often of 
much leſs value, than thoſe of ſeeds ſaved at 
home; therefore,” only a plant or two of theſe 


foreign ſeeds ſhould be raiſed at firſt, juſt to 


prove the quality of the fruit. 

From the time of ſowing the ſeed to the 
maturity of the fruit, it is commonly near 
four months, and ſometimes longer ; for the 
plants ſeldom ſhew fruit till they have ſhot 
ſeveral runners, . which, from the firſt ap- 


pearance of the plants, will be at leaſt ſix or 


eight weeks in effeCting ; from the appear- 


ance of the fruit till it is fairly ſet, a week or 


fortnight ;, and from its ſetting till fully ripe 
will be about forty days. | 
The proper quantity of hot-bed in the 


culture of Melons for private uſe is, that for. 


the ſmalleſt family there cannot be leſs than 
one three-light frame for the early, and three 
hand or bell- glaſſes, or three holes under oiled 
paper, for the late or ſucceſſion crops, allow- 


ing two plants to each light of the frame, the 


fame to each hand-glaſs, or hole under the 
paper lights; and ſuppoſing each plant, one 
with another, to produce about three fruit, 
ſo that in a three light frame, and in three 
holes under hand glaſſes, or oiled paper ſhel- 
ters, there will be but about from thirty 
to forty Melons; though of the ſmaller 
forts of Melon there wilt ſometimes be from 
hx to ten, or twelve, or more, on a plant; 
but ſix or eight is as many as the plants are 
able to bring to perſeCtion : however, for the 
ſupply of a middling family, two three light 
frames, and, at leaſt, fix hand or. bell-glaſſes, 
&c, will be neceſſary to furniſh a tolerable 
ſupply during the ſeaſon ; and for a large fa- 
mily, four three-light frames, at leaſt, or 
twelve lights, will be requiſite, and double 
that number of hand-glaffes, or holes of 


plants under paper frames. 


e now proceed to the different methods 
of culture; and firſt of their early culture in 
95 obſerve a8 ſollows. 
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| Their Early Culture in Frames by Dung Hot- 


beds. 

The time of year to begin the culture of 
Melons in frames, is January, February, and 
beginning of March; but when deſigned to 
have Melons as early as poſſible, we commonly 
begin in January, though the beginning of 
February is a more ſucceſsful time of ſowing 
to have a good crop ; if, however, you begin 
early in January, it is proper to ſow alſo twice 
in February and March for ſucceſſion crops ; 
likewiſe to be ready in caſe of accidents to the 
early plants, or that they ſhould not thrive, 
as 18 often the caſe at a very early ſeaſon, 
| The ſeed may be ſowed, and the plants 
raiſed, either in a hot-bed of early Cucumbers 
now at work, in the ſame manner in every 
reſpect as for them directed; or, where none 
is, make a hot-bed for a one - light frame on 
purpoſe, obſerving exactly the ſame rules 
with reſpect to dimenſions, making, ſraming, 
and earthing the bed, ſowing the ſeed, and 
other management, as directed for the 
early Cucumbers; likewiſe, when the plants 
have been come up three days, that their co- 
tyledons are a little expanded, tranſplant or 
prick them into ſmall pots for the convenience 
of removal, as there directed; but of theſe, 
i. e. Melons, put only two plants in each pot, 
plunging them in the bed, and manage them 
as above till fit to ridge out; for the Cucum- 
bers and Melons, being nearly of equal tem- 
perature, the ſame degree of heat, air, &c. 
ſuits both in this part of their culture; it 


would theretore be ſuperfluous to trouble the 


reader with a repetition, ſince the particulars 
are fully exhibited under the article of The 
Early Cuiture of Cucumbers in Frames. 

In this nurſery-bed they are to be continued 
a month or fix weeks, till their firſt runners. 
begin to advance; obſerving, as their ſhanks. 
riſe in height, to earth them up by degrees 
with fine mould, till the pots are full, for 
this will greatly encourage them, and they 
will come faſt into the rough leaf, and begin. 


to form joints and ſhoot runners. 


Obſerve, when 'their two or three firſt 
rough leaves are fully expanded, and another 


forming in the centre, appearing like a bud, 


which part being alſo the end of an advancing 


ſhoot, it ſhould juſt at this period of its 
growth. be ttopped,. 1, e. cut or pinched off 


Cloſe to the ſecond or third leaf, as adviſed: 


| for the Cucumbers, to procure lateral ſhoots, 


called runners ; for it is from theſe, or others: 
iſſuing from them, that we are to c:peCt the 
uit; 
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Fruit ; and when theſe firſt runners appear, the 


plants are ready for ridging out into the fruit- 
ing hot-bed. . 

Ibe plants from the time of ſowing, till ar- 
rived at the above fize ſor ridging-out, take 
about five or ſix weeks growth. 


The ridying-out, or fruiting hot-bed, ſhould | 


be prepared in due time to receive the plants 
when arrived to the proper age and ſize above 
mentioned ; obſerving, to prepare freſh hot 
dung a week or two in a heap, as for the Cu- 
cumbers, ſufficient for one or more three- 
light ſrames; let the bed be made entirely on 
the ſurſace, for the opportunity of lining, 
carrying it up three feet and half, or four feet 
high, raiſing the back or north fide three or 
four inches higher; directly put on the frame 
and lights, to defend the bed from chilling 
rains, and to draw up the heat, tilting the 
glaſſes behind for the ſteam to paſs away; and 
in a week, or ten or fifteen days, according 
to the ſubſtance of the bed, its firſt great heat 
will abate ; then prepare to mould it, and 
put in the plants, obſerving the neceſſary pre- 
cautions, as for the Cucumber beds. : 
The bed being ready, as above, then wheel 


in your prepared mould, and lay juſt under 


the middle of each light about a buſhel of it 
in a heap, for the immediate reception of 
the plants, forming each heap into a ſort of 
conical hillock about fifteen inches high ; 
and by thus having the hills of earth this 
height, is proper both that the plants may be 
near the glaſſes, which is of importance in 
early work, and to allow them a good depth 
of earth; for they ſhould generally have a 
greater depth of mould than Cucumbers, the 
plants being more impatient of moiſture by 
watering, which is alſo prejudicial to the 
proſperity and flavour of the fruit, that, there- 
fore, by allowing a good depth of earth, they 
will ſhift much longer without the aid of 
water : when the hillocks are thus formed, 
directly earth the other parts of the bed with- 
in the frame three inches thick, juſt to keep 
down the ſteam riſing immediately from the 
dung; then ſhut down the lights, and when 
the carth is warm put in the plants. 


In a day or two the heat of the dung will 


have ſuſſiciently warmed the hills of earth; 
then bring the plants in their pots ; being two 
in each, plant one pot of plants, with the 
balls of earth about their roots, in the middle 
of each hill, as directed for the Cucumbess ; 
and if the mould ſhould appear dry, give a 
little water towards the qutſide, being careful 
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not to wet the plants much at this time; ana 


as ſoon as planted fhut down the lights, to 
draw up the heat about the roots of the plants, 


but tilt them again in due time, to paſs off 


the ſteam. 

T he plants being now ridged out into the 
fruiting hot-bed, obſerve, that as the glaſſes, 
are to be continued conſtantly on the frames 
till July, your daily care is to admit freſh air 


at all opportunities in calm weather, by tilt. 


ing the lights behind from about half an inch 
to two, three, or four high, according to the 
temperature of the heat and ſteam of the hed 
and that of the outward air, which muſt be 
alſo obſerved occaſionally on nights at firſt 
ridging-out, if there is a great ſteam, for 


this muſt not be pent up, nor ſtagnated for 


want of air; cover the glaſſes alſo every night 
with mats, one or two thick, as ſhall ſeem 
neceſſary, but never let them hang down a. 
over the ſides of the frame and bed, as often 
done, which would draw up a violent ſteam, 
and exclude the air too much from the plants, 
and draw them up weak and of a yellow co- 
lour; give water alſo occaſionally when the 
earth appears dry: obſerving, that in the per- 
formance of all of the above works in this 
bed, to follow ſtrictly the ſame rules as ex- 
hibited in the ridging-out bed of early Cu- 
cumbers; but to keep in mind, that Melons 
being rather impatient of moiſture, muſt have 
it more ſeldom, and leſs in proportion, than 
for Cucumbers, eſpecially near the main ſtem 
and principal roots; for by much moiſture 
theſe parts are apt to canker and rot, ſo ſhould 
be watered moſtly at ſome diſtance from theſe 
principal parts, and never to wet the vine 
much at an early ſeaſon ; but when there is 
not leſs than twelve or fifteen inches depth 
of earth on the beds, they will not need wa- 
ter oftener than once a fortnight ; and ſome- 
times, when the earth is of a loamy nature 
and depth as above, and preſſed down cloſe, 
that it may the better retain its natural moiſt- 
neſs, the plants, after two or three waterings, 
till they have firmly eſtabliſhed: their roots, 
will often ſucceed without, or, at leaſt, with 
very little more water; and in which caſe 
they generally ſet their fruit freely, and it 
ripens to a rich and high flavour, for re- 
dundancy of moiſture retards the ſetting of 
the fruit; and although, after it is fairly ſet, 
occaſional waterings will encreaſe its magni— 
tude, yet much of it greatly debaſes its fla- 
vour and taſte ; but on the other hand obſerve, 


that where the carth of the beds is of a light 
texture, 
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yextare, or of but a moderate depth, the 

lants will all along require occaſional water- 
fone eſpecially in warm ſunny weather ; let 
it however be remembered, that when the 
plants exhibit their firſt ſhew of young fruit, 
no water, Or as little as poſſible, ſhould be 

iven, until the fruit is ſet as big as large 
walnuts, when, agreeable to the nature and 
proportion of earth, and other rules as above 
mentioned, and as hereafter hinted, uſe your 
diſcretion accordingly in watering. 

Examine with care for the firſt week after 
ridging out, that the earth of the hills and 
roots of the plants do not receive too much 
heat from the violence of the bed; and if 
there is danger, remove ſome of the earth 
around. the lower part of each hill; and if 
any is burned at bottom, add directly ſome 
freſh in its ſtead, and in a few days or a week 


the burning quality will ſubſide ; then replace 
the removed mould again about the hillocks. 


After danger of burning is paſt, cheriſh 
the heat as much as poſſible, by laying dry 
long litter around the ſides of the bed, to 
defend it from chilling wet and cold piercing 
winds. x 2 8 
When the heat begins to decline conſider- 
ably, be ſure to revive it as ſoon as poſſible, 
by adding a ſubſtantial lining of hot dung to 
the ſides of the bed at different times, as prac- 
tiſed to the Cucumber beds, uſing the ſame 
precaution of earthing the top, &c. to pre- 
vent the ſteam of the linings entering under 


| the bottom, or at any part of the frame; for 


the rancid ſteam. coming directly from the 
dung would deſtroy the plants. href 
When the fibres of the plants begin to ad- 
vance through the hills of earth, let ſome 
freſh mould be layed in the frame at different 
times to warm, and by degrees add each par- 
cel around the hills, till che whole bed is 
gradually moulded nearly as high as the top 


of them; but rather let the top of each hill 
be about an inch higher, that the main ſtem 


and principal roots may be preſerved mode- 
rately dry, otherwiſe, being watered, would 
ſoak to theſe principal parts, and cauſe them 
to rot, as being very impatient of copious 
moiſture from watering, &c. therefore, ac- 
cording as the mould 1s occaſionally added, 
obſerve the afore-mentioned precaution ; alſo 
to preſs it down cloſe, that by lying compact 
it may retain a due moiſture in itſelf the 
longer, ſo as the plants will require to be but. 
ſeldom watered. | 


As the runners of the plants advance, diſ- 
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| poſe them with regularity, and when they are 
three joints long, if no young fruit appears, 
it 18 proper to perform a ſecond ſtopping, by 
taking off the end of the extreme joint, to 
promote a more ſpeedy ſupply of other lateral 
runners, which, together with others, natu- 
rally ariſing from them, will ſufficiently ſpread 
the bed with vine; and it is from theſe lateral 
ſhoots we may generally expect ſoon to ſec 
plenty of young fruit. | 

At the firſt training the vines, as above, if 
ſome dry and clean reeds are thinly ſpread 
upon the ſurface of the bed for the vines to 
run upon, it will preſerve all the runners and 
young fruit from the damp of the earth, as 
well as prevent the earth and upper fibres of 
the roots from being dried too fait by the ſun ; 
ſome, for the above purpoſes, cover the bed 
all over cloſely with plane tiles; but this I 
ſhould think rather excludes the neceſſary be- 
nefit of ſun and air, too much from the earth 
and roots of the plants. 


is of much importance to ſupport a due tem- 
perature of heat in the beds, by occaſional 
linings, &c. do not omit this, becauſe the 
whole ſucceſs of having the plants ſet a regu- 
lar and a plentiful crop of fruit depends on a' 
good bottom heat, both to warm the earth 
ufficiently about the fibres, as well as the in- 
ternal air of the frame; for theſe fruit being 
ſo extremely tender whilſt young, that with- 
out a proper heat they ſet very ſparing and 
ſtcagglingly, generally aſſuming a flow, ſtunted, 
and irregular habit of growth; maintain, there- 
fore, the neceſſary degree of heat, and the fruit 
will ſet freely, and ſwell faſt in magnitude. 
At this period alſo of the firſt appearance 
of the fruit, I ſhould adviſe to forbear water- 
ing, if poſſible, till the fruit is ſet as large as 
good walnuts, as we above obſerved ; obſerv- 
ing, that if the plants are growing in a to- 
lerable depth of foil of a loamy nature, they 
will ſhift very well without any during that 


period, or longer, unleſs the earth ſhould be 


very dry indeed, and then let them have it 


is contrary to the nature of theſe young fruit, 
as, being of ſuch a delicate temperature in 


their infant ſtate, and even during their mi- 
nor growth, that the exuberant quantity of 


ſap in the branches cauſes them to turn yellow, 
and drop off ſoon after they have bloſſomed, 


Qq 


When the young fruit begins to appear, it | 


but ſparingly ; for if any conſiderable portion 
| of water is given when the fiuit is ſetting, 
| the vine will acquire a glut of ſap, and con- 
tinue ſhooting with great luxuriancy, which 
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and ſometimes after they have ſet as large as 
an egg, and more eſpecially if there is not 
a due degree of warmth in the beds. 
According as the young fruit appears, you 
will obſerve it accompanied by abundance of 
male bloſſoms ; theſe muſt not be picked off, 


as too often practiſed, their pulvis antherarum, 


or powder of their antherz, being abſolutely 
neceſſary for fecundating the ſemale flowers, 
and fertilizing the young fruit; it is therefore 
of importance, not only to retain theſe flowers, 
but that to aſſiſt nature, it is proper, in the 
early crops, to perform the operation of ſet- 
ting, i. e. of applying their antheræ to the 
ſtigmata of the female bloſſoms, as directed 
for the Cucumbers, uſing for this purpoſe 
ſuch male flowers whoſe antherz are duly 
ripened, and well furniſhed with farina, which 
you may readily know by previouſly applying 
the antherz gently to the thumb nail, to 
which ſome of the pollen, if ripened, will ad- 
here; ſo uſing one or two males to each fe- 
male bloſſom, and it will be found to afliſt 
greatly in ſetting the early fruit, 

Air, at this time of bloſſoming, will alſo be 
particularly beneficial in promoting the free 
ſetting of the fruit ; do not omit therefore to 
admit it every mild day, according to the rules 

rmerly mentioned. 5 
Aſter ſetting the fruit obſerve, that as they 
are moſt commonly produced on the lateral 
runners, iſſuing from the ſides of the main 
vine, and that exuberancy of ſap retards their 
ſetting, I would adviſe, if your plants are 
rather luxuriant, that, to reſtrain the ſap from 
flowing too abundantly into the ſetting fruit, 


Inſtead of ſtopping the end of the runner, as 


often done, rather turn it carefully curve-ways, 
ſo that the end may incline towards the main 
ſtem, whereby the ſap will be directed from 


the bearing runners, and its courſe continued 


principally into the more luxuriant branches ; 
and the ſooner this is done the better, which, 


after the fruit is ſet, and a little advanced in 


growth, mult be turned again into their for- 
mer polition. Many perſons prune off the 
ends of the bearing runners a joint or two be- 
yond the fruit, in order that the whole nou- 
riſhment of that branch ſhould be directed 


to it, to make it more certainly ſtand ; but | 


this has often the contrary effect, ſince ſtop 
ing or ſhortening 2 branch promotes its draw- 
ing a greater quantity of ſap, which, as we 
above obſerved, is contrary to ſetting theſe 
fruit; therefore, thoſe branches on which the 
ſetting fruit are immediately ſituated, ſhould 
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not be ſtopped until the fruit is fairly ſet, and 
full as big as a large walnut. | 

Neither is it proper to ſtop many of the 
runners, which would occaſion their throw. 
ing out numerous ſhoots, and cauſe a great 
confuſion of vine. | 

As the fruit ſets, and has attained nearly 
the ſize juſt mentioned, the branches on which 
they grow, if they were turned towards the 
main ſtem, as above adviſed, ſhould now be 
reconducted into their former directions, that 
'the ſap may now find a freer paſſage to nou- 
riſh the fruit. | 

Likewiſe, as the fruit ſets, lay a piece of 
clean dry tile under each, to preſerve it the 
better from the moiſture of the earth, 

The quantity of fruit to be expected to ſet 
and arrive to perfection, is from about two or 
three, to eight or ten upon each plant ; but 
this is according to the forts, for the Can- 
telupe Melon ſometimes does not ſet above 
two or three on a plant; on the other hand, 
the Romana will ſometimes ſet and ripen eight 
or ten, and ſometimes many more fruit will 
ſet than the plants are capable of nouriſhing ; 
but, when this is the caſe, they ſhould be 
thinned ; and even of the ſmaller kinds leave 
only about fix or eight of the moſt promiſing 
fruit upon each plant, and not more than five 
or {ix of the larger kinds, and never leave 
more than one fruit upon the ſame runner, 
and that which is neareſt the main vine is 
generally the moſt eligible to leave, though 
it is belt to fix upon that of the forwardeſt 
and handſomeſt growth, ' | 

After a tolerable crop of fruit is ſet, and 
they advanced in magnitude, if the earth of 
the bed 1s dry, take the firſt opportunity of a 
mild day to give a good watering, eſpecially 


if the bed is kept to a proper heat, which, ac- 


| cording to the nature of the earth, and its 
depth on the beds, may be afterwards either 
wholly diſcontinued, or leſs or more repeat- 
ed, as you ſhall ſee occaſion by the tem- 
perature of moiltneſs, or dryneſs of the earth ; 
obſerving, in giving water, let it be rather 
moſt towards the fides of the bed, ſo as (till 
to preſerve the main ſtem and principal root 
always moderately dry. | 
Continue alſo admitting air at all opportu- 
nities every day when the weather is fine, 
which is alſo very beneficial to the free growth 
of the young ſwelling fruit. 
Still, likewiſe, continue to ſupport a due 
temperature of heat in the bed by occaſion- 


n with the uſual care, en till 
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May; for, by maintaining a bottom heat, the 
fruit will ſwell freely, continue a regular 
growth, and be in alittle time ſurpriſingly for- 
warded in magnitude. In applying the laſt lin- 
ing in April, or beginning or middle of May, 
it is proper to earth it at top equal in depth to 
that of the bed, as oblerved of the Cucumber, 
and by raiſing the frame the fibres of the 
plants will ſtrike into the mould, and receive 
very great benefit, as will be evident from the 
healthful appzarance of the plants, and free 
rowth of the fruit ; but obſerving, this part 
ſhould be defended from great rains with mats, 
that the extreme fibres may not receive and 
convey too much moiſture to the vines and 
fruit, otherwiſe it would be more adviſeable 
to confine the fibres wholly within the frame. 
Shading the plants occaſionally from the 
ſun may be neceſſary in very hot days, when 
the ſun is ſo powerful as to endanger ſcorch- 
ing their leaves, &c. obſerving the ſame rules 
as for the early Cucumbers. | 
As the leaves of the plants grow large, and 
preſs againſt the glaſſes, continue to raiſe the 
frame at bottom three inches; and as, in do- 
ing this, the earth next the frame will be 
diſturbed, directly therefore make good all 
inequalities; and, if the leaves are conſider- 
ably crouded, it is proper to thin them a little 
in proportion, ſo as that the young fruit may 
receive the neceſſary benefit of the ſun and 
air. | 
If, after a due quantity of fruit is fairly ſet, 
and advancing in growth, the vine 1s greatly 
crouded, it is proper to regulate them, by 
cutting off cloſe all ſmali runners, proceeding 
from the principal fruit-branches, and others, 
and any luxuriant ſhoots that ſupport neither 


bearing runners nor fruit, and ſuch other vine 


as your obſervation ſhall judge to be ſuper- 
Nuous or unneceſſary, cutting them off quite 
cloſe, which will greatly encourage the free 
growth, and promote the ſize of the Melons. 
In May and June, as the vines of the plants 
will be advanced to the ſides of the frame, if 
you have a full crop of fruit fairly ſet, they 
may be pruned fo as to confine them within 
due compaſls ; or, if you would have as many 
fruit as poſſible to ſucceed each other, they 
may be ſuffered to run out from under the 
frame upon the top of the lining, to produce 
ſome late fruit to ſucceed thoſe already ſet 
within the frame, raiſing the frame high 
enough at bottom for that purpoſe towards the 
middle of June; obſerving, when the vines 
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are thus trained out, to cover them eyery 
night, and all very wet weather, with mats; 
for the glaſſes muſt alſo ſtill be continued on 
the frames till the weather is become quite 


ſettled and warm towards the end of this, or 


in next month (July), and then only taken off 
a few hours in the warmeſt time of the day, 
we always put on at night and all wet wea- 
ther. 

When the fruit is nearly full grown, no 
water, or at leaſt very little ſhould be given 
for moiſture will contiderably retard its ripen- 
ing, as well as rob it of the richneſs of its, 
flavour. At this period of growth let each 
fruit be placed upon a brick, or ſome flat tiles, 


placed one upon another, to raiſe it a little 


above the leaves, to receive the greater bene - 


fit of the ſun and air, whereby its flavour and 


reliſh will be coniiderahly improved, being 
careful to turn it every three days, that every 
part may equally enjoy the benefit of the ſun's 


influence; obſerving alſo, at this time, to ad- 


mit a large portion of freſh air every mild 
day, by tilting the lights ſeveral inches be- 
hind, or in front, in very hot weather, which 
will alſo contribute very much to the rich 
flavour of the ripening fruit. 


From the ſetting of the fruit to its maturity, , 


it takes commonly about ſix or ſeven weeks, 
and ſometimes more. 

The maturity of the fruit is known ſome- 
times by its cracking at the baſe, as if it 
would {tart or recede from the ſtalk ; ſome- 
times by its inclining toa yellow colour ; fre- 
quently by imparting a fragrant odour ; and 
when the top of the fruit is ſoft, it is always 
a ſure indication of ripeneſs ; therefore, ob- 


ſerving theſe appearances of maturity, let the 


fruit be cut at the proper time; for if ſuf- 
tered to remain on the vine a day or two lon- 
ger, it will looſe much of its flavour. Let it 
be cut in a morning before the ſun ſhines hot 


to evaporate its rich juices, cutting each fruit 


with all its ſtalk, and lay it in a dry but cool 


airy place till it is wanted for table. | 


In the latter end of June, and in July, if 


| the weather is dry and warm, the plants may 


be gradually inured to the full air, by ſhoving 


| the glaſſes off a few hours in fine dry days; 


but let them not have much rain, leſt it rot 
the main ſtem of the plants, and it would 
alſo debaſe the flavour of the fruit; therefore 
retain the glaſſes ready at the back of the 


frames, to draw on every night, and all very 


wet and boiſterous weather. 
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Their Culture under Hand or Bell-glaſſes. 

Principal crops of Melons, to ſucceed the 
forward crops in frames, are moſt commonly 
obtained by ridging out plants in hot-beds, 
under hand or bell-glafles, in April or May, 
for they will then, and not before, ſucceed 
by this mode of culture; therefore, that for 
the main crop to come in after Midſummer, 
you may ſave the expence of frames, as ob- 
ſerved of the Cucumbers; or if the frames 
are all employed, or that you are not ſufh- 
ciently provided with ſuch conveniencies, you 
may always have a good crop of Melons un- 
der theſe kind of glafles, ripening in July, 
Auguſt, and September, 

The culture of Melons under theſe hand 
or bell- glaſſes is effected by ſowing the ſeed in 
March or April, in a nurſery hot-bed, un- 
der frames and lights, and when the plants 
are about a month old tranſplant them into 
ridges or hot-beds, under the above glaſſes, 
to remain for fruiting; but, in default of 
frames, the plants might even be raiſed en- 
tirely under hand or bell-glafſes, placed on a 
hot-bed, ſowing them in April, and tranſplant 
them into a freſh hot-bed in May, under the 
ſame ſort of glaſſes, or oiled paper lights; 


they will ſometimes come in for a tolerable 


crop in Auguſt and September ; however, the 
moſt eligible practice is, where poſhble, to 
ſow and forward the plants in a hot-bed, un- 
der frames, pricking the young plants in 
pots, ſo continuing them in the frame hot-bed 
till large enough to ridge out, then tranſplant 
them with balls into the fruiting hot-bed. 

The moſt proper period of time for ſowing 
the above crops 1s, the third and fourth week 
in March ; but, if poſſible, for the main 
crops, never be later than the firſt week in 
April. | | 

And the time for ridging-out the plants 
under theſe glaſſes, is from about the eigh- 
teenth or twentieth of April until about the 
middle of May. 

For, it muſt be remembered, that the plants 
for theſe hand-glaſs ' crops muſt never . be 
raiſed nor ridged out before the above-men- 
tioned times, otherwiſe they would advance 
too forward in growth, and fill the glaſſes be- 
fore the nature of the ſeaſon admitted of their 
being trained out, unleſs ſheltered by pa- 
per frames, as they muſt not be con- 
fined within the ſmall compaſs of theſe 
glafles, longer than the beginning or mid- 
dle of June, that the weather becomes. 


ſettled and warm; nor ought the principal | 


| 
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crops to. be ſowed nor ridged out later than 
the times above ſpecified, becauſe they would 
not be forward enough to ripen their fruit in 
pet fection before the approach of cold wea- 


ther in autumn. 


be ſeed may be ſown, and the plants 
raiſed large enough for ridging out, either in 


the hot beds of forward Melons or Cucumbers 


now at work under frames, or in a {mall hot- 
bed made on purpoſe for a one-light box, &c, 
earthed a few inches deep, ſowing the ſeed 
either in pots half an inch deep, or in the 
earth of the bed, drilling it in that depth, ſo 
managing the ſame as for the ſeedling Melons 
and Cucumbers for the frames ; prick the 
plants alſo in pots, when a few days old two 
in each pot, as in the frame crops, giving 
them nearly the ſame culture; and having 
expanded their two firſt rough leaves, ſtop 
them at the firſt joint, as there directed; and 
when a month or five weeks old they will 
begin to ſhoot runners, and ſhould then be 
ridged out into the fruiting hot-bed, 
'herefore you mult forecaſt to prepare the 


dung, and make the ridges or hot-beds in 
proper time, to be ready to receive the plants. 


at the above period of growth, 


The dimenſions of the fruiting hot-bed ſhould. 


be four feet and half wide, and, if made in 
April, two feet and half, or a yard high; and 


even if made early in May, two feet and half 
depth of dung will be requiſite ; nor ſhould 


it be leſs than two feet high, made in any 
time of that month ; and the length in pro- 
portion to the number of glaſſes you intend 
working, allowing them at a yard and half 
diſtance from centre to centre, in one row 
along the top of the bed; obſerving, that if 


the plants are ready for ridging out in April, 


or beginning of May, I would make the 
bed entirely above ground, for the opportu- 
nity of lining the ſides when the heat de- 


clines ; or, at this ſeaſon, if the ground be 


tolerably dry, ſo as there will not be much 
danger of water ſtanding, the bed may be 
made in a trench, for the advantage of hav- 
ing it retain its heat the longer, making the 
trench ſour feet and half wide, and eighteen 
or twenty inches deep; but obſerving, that 
in three weeks after the bed is made, the 


trench muſt- be widened a foot and half on 


each ſide, and to the full depth to admit of a 
lining of dung that width and depth.to each 
ſide of the bed; for hot beds made for theſe 


plants at either of the above mentioned times, 
either on level ground or in a trench, will 
| receive 
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receive conſiderable benefit by having a lining | dulge them with a moderate ſhade the firft 
of hot dung added to each fide in three or | three or four days, when ſunny, or till they 
four weeks after making, which will not only | ſtand the ſun fully without flagging. 
throw in a freſh heat, but, by being earthed Freſh air muſt alſo be occaſionally admitted 
at top, gives an additional width for the roots | in the warmeſt time of every fine day, by 
and vines of the plants to extend; obſerve | tilting the warm ſide of the glaffes an inch, or 


likewiſe, that if more than one range uf hee -| » lirtle more or leſs, according to the heat of 
beds are intended, make them one before an- | the bed and temperature or wc weawmo, tw, 


other in a parallel direction, allowing a ſpace | ing particular attention to ſhut them down 
of four or five feet between, which, if after- | cloſe in due time in the afternoon, or as ſoon: 
wards entirely filled up as high as the 1idge | as the weather changes cold, keeping them. 
with hot dung and earth will be of great | cloſe on nights; alſo in all unfavourable wea- 
advantage to the plants. | ther in the day time, unleſs there is a very 
The ridge or ridges being made, then, ac- | great ſteam, when, during its continuance, . 
cording to the rules and precautions exhibited | the glaſſes muſt not be kept too cloſe ; and, 
in the hand-glaſs crop of Cucumbers, prepare | if the weather is then cold or windy, the- 
to earth it with the proper compoſt for the re- | place where they are tilted may be defended. 
ception of the plants, firſt marking out with | with a mat; obſerving, as the warm weather 
ſticks the places for the glaſſes, in a row along | advances,. and the plants make progreſs in 
the top of the bed, at a yard and half diſtance; | growth, a larger portion of freſh air muſt be 
and then, on each place where the glaſſes are | admitted, to harden the runners gradually, 
to ſtand, lay about a wheel-barrow full of | in order to be trained out from under the glaſſes 
mould in a hill fifteen inches high at leaſt, | in June. ; 
and wide enough for a hand-glaſs, for this Cover the glaſſes and the whole ſurface of 
depth of earth is as neceſſary here as in the | the bed every night with large mats, which: 
frame crops, covering the other parts of the | muſt be conſtantly practiſed until the be- 
bed between the hills only three inches deep | ginning or middle of June, or longer, if 
at preſent, that the burning ſteam and heat | cold weather renders it neceſlary. 
may have due vent, yet to prevent it from Likewiſe, in all heavy. or cold rains, at- 
evaporating too ſuddenly, but is afterwards to | any time, night or day, from the time of 
be gradually earthed almoſt as high as the | ridging out to the maturity. of the fruit, par- 
top of each hillock : as ſoon as the bed is thus | ticular care ſhould be taken to defend the 
earthed ſet on the glaſſes, one upon each hill | whole ridge, by a good covering of mats, for 
of earth, covering the whole with. mats at | much wet would ruin the crop. 
night, to draw up the heat the ſooner, and in Waterings.in warm weather once a week or 
a day or two the earth will be warm enough to | fortnight, in moderate quantities, may be ne- 
receive the plants. | ceſſary, according to the rules mentioned in 
When the earth, therefore, under the glaſſes | the frame crops. | | 
is properly warmed by the dung, then, hav- | In a week or fortnight after ridging out, 
ing previouſly watered the pots of plants the | when the heat of the bed ie become moderate, 
day before, that the earth may adhere in.a | begin to earth the whole gradually almoſt as 
ball about their roots, proceed to plant one | high as the top of the hills on which the plants 
pot 0: two plants under each glaſs, removing | ſtand, preſſing it down from time to time, 
the plants out of the pots with a ball, in the | that it may retain its moiſtuce the longer, ſo as 
manner directed in the early Cucumber hot- | the plants may not require much water, for the 
beds; and levelling the tops of the hillocks | reaſons explained in the Frame Culture, raiſing 
broad enough for each glaſs to ſtand ; make a | the whole nearly equal with the ſummits of 
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wide hole in the middle, and plant the ball 


of plants, giving directly a moderate water- 


ing, and put on the glaſſes, which muſt re- 
main conſtantly over the plants, and be co- 


vered every night for a month or two, and all | 


bad weather, with mats. 

They being now ridged out, obſerve, if 
their removal cauſes them to flag their leaves 
at che approach of the ſun, it is neceſſary to in- 


the hillocks, preſerving the middle of each 
rather higheſt, to prevent moiſture from ſoak- 
ing to the main ſtem, &c. as formerly cau- 


tioned. 


Lining the ridges will be neceſſary in about 
three weeks after they are made ; this ought 


not. to be omitted, eſpecially to thoſe made in 


April, or carly in May; and having for this 
purpoſe a quantity of well prepared hot dung, 


add 
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add it to each ſide of the bed, a foot and half | 


wide at leaſt, and full as high as the dung of 
the bed, and directly earth it at top to the 
thickneſs of that on the ridge ; and thus, by 
| the addition of the linings, that beſides the 


advantage of renewing the heat, it widens 
he hed t abont ſeven ee, and fuiins a line 


ſcope for the fibres and vines of the plants ; 
obſerving, if there are two or more ridges 
ranging paralle!, that if the whole ſpace be- 
tween was afterwards gradually filled up with 
hot dung and mould, it would prove {till 
more beneficial to the plants. 

Having directed ſtopping the plants at the 
firſt joint to procure lateral runners, if theſe 
laterais are alſo ſtopped at the third joint they 
will more ſpeedily furniſh a farther ſupply for 
bearing, as obſerved of thoſe in the frames. 
About the end of May, or beginning of 
June, the firſt ridged-out plants will have 
nearly filled the glaſſes with their runners, at 
which time do not omit indulging them with 
a large portion of free air at all opportunities, 
by tilting the glaſſes every mild day two or 
three inches high, or in proportion to the 
tempel ament of the weather, ſo as to ſtrengthen 

the runners, and harden them by degrees to 
the full air, which, in June, when A inueh 
advanced in growth that they can be no longer 
contained within the glaſſes, muſt be trained 
out ; the glaſſes muſt then be raiſed three 
inches on every ſide, on props, as for the 
Cucumbers, and the runners trained out with 
regularity ; but if ſome dry recds are previ- 
ouſly ſpread upon the ſurface of the bed, for 
the vine to run upon, it will preſerve them 
and the young fruit from the damp of the 
earth ; obſerving, the glaſſes are to remain 
conſtantly over each hole of plants, to pro- 
te the main ſtem and principal roots the bet- 
ter from wet and other ihclement weather, but 
are now to remain day and night ſupported on 
the props, as above: continue alſo the nightly 
covering of mats for the firſt fortnight, at 
leaſt, after the plants are trained from under 
the glaſſes, to protect the tender vines till 
inured to the full air. | 

Obſerve, likewiſe, that as Melons are ra- 
ther impatient of copious moiſture, it is ad- 
viſeable, after being thus trained out, to pro- 
tect them with great care from exceſſive rains 
and cold, at all times, day or night, by proper 
covering; the moſt effectual means for this pur- 
poſe is, to place oiled paper ſrames over the 
ridges, as ſoon as the vines are trained out, 


as directed in their culture under Paper. frames: 
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however, in default of theſe conveniencies, 1 
would adviſe to arch the bed over with hoops 
or rods, &c. juft to the height of the hand- 
glaſſes ; ſo having good thick mats or canvas 
cloths always ready to draw over the arches, 
in time of heavy or cold rains, and bluſtering 
winds, will be found of very conſiderable ad- 
vantage, ſince a few hours violent rain often 
injure the plants ſo greatly, that they never 
after recover, ſo as to produce handſome fruit, 
nor bring any tolerable crop to perfection. 
But when the beds are covered with paper 
frames, theſe remaining conſtantly on the 
beds, effectually defend them at all times, and 
admit a due portion of light, &c. to the 
plants. ee 
If, however, you uſe only mats or canvas, 
to cover occaſionally in cold nights and bad 
weather, let theſe be always taken wholly off 
betimes every fine morning, or as ſoon in the 
day as the weather is favourable. | 
n June and July the plants will ſpread their 
runners all over the bed, and will ſhew fruit 
abundantly, at which period of ſhewing fruit 
very little water ſhould be given, eſpecially 
if there is a proper depth of earth on the beds, 
{till obſerving the ſame rules for this, as di- 
rected in the Frame Culture; but in very hot 
dry weather, after the firſt tolerable ſnew of 
fruit is fairly ſet, and begin to advance in 
magnitude, a moderate watering once a weck, 
or ten or twelve days, whilſt the fruit are 
taking their growth, will encourage them, 
promote their ſize, and encreaſe the ſubſtance 
of their fleſh, being careful to apply the 
water moſtly towards the ſides of the bed to 
the extreme fibres, ſo as to preſerve the main 
ſtem and principal roots from receiving too 


much wet, and be ſure never once to over- 


water the beds, which might prove of very 
bad conſequence ; but for the greater conve- 
nience of watering at this period, a deep drill 
may be drawn around the outſides of the bed, 
and the neceſſary ſupply of water poured into 
theſe drills, whereby the fibres will receive 
its beneſit without wetting,the leaves, branches, 
or fruit ; but when the fruit is nearly full 
grown, give as little water as poſhble. 
With reſpect to uſeleſs and ſuperfluous or 
unneceſſary branches or runners, if there is 
any, it is eligible culture to clear them off oe- 
caſionally, to prevent confuſion of vine, and 
for the proſperity of the fruit, executing it 
according to the rules laid down for thoſe of 
the frame plants. . 
Obſerve alſo the ſame of ſuperfluous fruit, 
leaving 
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leaving only ſuch a due quantity of the moſt 
promiling and beſt-ſituated in each hole, as 
the plants can be expected to bring to per 


ſection. 


During the growth of the fruit, obſerve, 
that if the ridges are not covered with oiled 


paper, but only with the hand-glaſſes, &c. 


and the weather ſhould prove rather unfavour- 


able or wettiſh, and that many of the fruit 


are ſituated on the advanced vine without- fide 
of the glaſſes, it is adviſeable either to move 
the fruit gently under their own reſpeCtive 
glaſſes ; or rather, where there are any ſpare 
glaſſe+, bring theſe and place over the fruit, 
contriving each glaſs to cover as many as 
may be convenient; for it is neceſſary thus to 

rotect theſe fruit from injury of weather, 
F oporting each glaſs two or three inches high 
on props z and this ſhelter of the glaſſes will 

reatly improve the fize and flavour of the 
f but in unfavourable ſeaſons oiled paper 
frames are the molt effectual, becauſe, being 
placed all over the ridge, they defend the 
plants alſo, as well as the fruit, both from 
cold and wet; or, in cold wet ſeaſons, if 
there are any ſpare garden-frames and lights, 
theſe SIE placed over the ridges, as ſoon 
as they are at liberty in June, July, or Au- 
guſt, ſo to defend the plants and fruit the re- 
mainder of the ſummer, by ſhoving on the 
lights in all unfavourable weather, day or 


. 


night. 


When the fruit is enereaſed ſomewhat con- 
ſiderably in growth, it is proper to turn them 
every three or four days, that they may ſwell 
equally, and each fide have an equal benefit 
of the ſun, ; 

Their ripening is determinable by the ap- 
pearances of maturity, mentioned in the cul- 
ture of the early crop, obſerving alſo the 
ſame rules as there adviſed in cutting them 
for table. 


Raiſing them under Paper Frames. 


Melons are alſo fruited in great perfection 
under oiled paper frames, by placing them 
over thoſe ridges of plants which are ridged 
out in April and May, for they will not ſuc- 
ceed in earlier crops, but for the crops juſt 
mentioned, they are conſiderably the moſt 
eligible ſhelters to place over the ridges in the 
middle or latter end of May, or beginning 
of June, after the plants have filled the hand- 
glaſſes, theſe being then previouſly removed 
entirely away, and the paper frames placed 


upon the bed; for theſe frames being made 
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of due width and proper length to cover the 
whole ridge, and the paper being well oiled 
with linſeed-oil, to render it proot againſt 
wet, and more pellucid or tranſparent to ad- 
mit the rays of light and heat in a proper. 
degree, . that they are continued conſtantly 
upon the ridges, whereby the plants are at all 
times protected from all inclement weather, 


either wet, wind, cold, or heat, as, although 


the paper admits the rays of light, &c. yet 
it, at the ſame time, affords the moſt agree- 
able ſhade from the ſcorching ſun. 

Theſe frames are formed either like the 
roof of a houſe, or archways, like the till of 
a waggon, four or five feet wide, ten long, 
and a yard high, framed of thin ſlips of wood 
and lath, or broad hoops, &. but thoſe made 
ridge-faſhion with two ſloping ſides, in the 
manner of the ridge of a houſe, are rather 
the molt eligible form, becauſe on one ſide, 
may be made two pannels, to open with 
hinges towards each end, and each pannel 
about two feet wide, being convenient for 
giving air, and other neceflary work: in ei- 
ther of the above forms the frames are con- 
ſtructed in an open manner, having the ribs 
or ſpars, a foot or fifteen inches aſunder, 
or at ſuch diſtances as to admit of paſting the 
ſheets of paper commodiouſly ; but previous 
to paſting on the paper, draw lines of pack- 


thread, &c. acroſs corner-ways from rail to 


rail of the frame, drawing other lines inter- 
ſecting or croſſing the firſt, theſe being ne- 
ceſſary for ſupporting the paper the more ef- 
fectually againſt the power of wet and wind 
then having ſome ſtrong printing paper, let 
it be a little damped, that it may not fink in 
hollows after it is fixed on the frame; there- 
fore, as ſoon as it is damped, paſte it on the 
frame; two large ſheets will generally range 
from bottom to top, paſting it ſecurely to the 
rafters and rails, and ſo as the middle of each 
ſheet reſts upon the interſections of the pack- 
thread lines; 'and when the paper and paſting 
is thoroughly dry, bruſh the outſide all over 
lightly with boiled linſeed-oil, then ſuffer 
the frame to ſtand in a dry ſhed till the whole 


is perfectly well dried before it is uſed. See 


PAPER FRAMES | 
But for want. of regular made frames, a 
quantity of hoops or rods might be placed 
acroſs the ridges of plants arch- ways, ſtick- 
ing both ends into the earth, about a foot 


aſunder, and two high, ſo drawing lines of 


packthread along from hoop to hoop, both to 
ſteady the arches, and help to ſupport the 
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n large pieces about three or four ſheets in 
width, and in length' proportionable to that 
of the ridges they are to cover; then oil them 
with linſeed-oil, and, when thoroughly dry, 
ſpread them over the hoop-arches, and ſecure 
them by lines drawn from end to end; and 
that for the admiſſion of air, and doing other 
neceſſary work, one ſide of the paper is rea- 
dily turned up at bottom as far as convenient. 

In reſpect to the mode of uſing either of 
theſe paper ſhelters, the plants are previouſly 
to be raiſed in hot-beds, under frames and 
lights, —_— at the time and manner, as 
directed for the hand-glaſs crops, and to be 
ridged out alſo at the ſame times and manner 
there mentioned ; obſerving, that, in default 


E 1 then paſte a quantity of ſtrong paper | 


of hand glaſſes, theſe paper frames may be 


uſed as ſoon as the plants are ridged out ; but 
in this caſe the ridging out ſhould not be per- 
formed till May : but the moſt ſucceſsful way 
is, when there are hand-glaſſes ſufficient, to 
place theſe glaſſes over the plants at firſt ridg- 
ing out, as directed in the hand-glaſs culture, 
managing them in the ſame way in every re- 
ſpect, till the plants have filled the glaſſes 
with their runners; then remove the glaſſes 
away, and place over the paper frames. | 

When theſe ſhelters are placed over the 
plants, free air muſt be admitted in propor- 
tion to the temperature of the ſeaſon, either 
by opening the pannels leſs or more, accord- 


ing to the warmth of each day, or by tilting - 


one fide: of the frames at bottom, &c. for 
the article of freſh air muſt not be omitted 
at all opportunities, particularly when the 


plants ſhew fruit, the air being not only ne- 


ceſſary to ſtrengthen the plants, but alſo to 
aſſiſt in the impregnation of the fruit, for the 
. reaſons explained in the early Cucumber 
work; and towards the end of June, when 
the ſeaſon is warm, the frames may be raiſed 
at bottom about four inches. | ; 

It is alſo neceſſary to defend the plants 
over the above ſhelters with mats every 
night till towards the middle of June; like- 
wiſe, occaſionally, in all hard rains, day or 
night. | | * 

Theſe 
ſon, that is the paper; but as to the frames, 
they, with care, will continue uſeful ſeveral 
years, ſo muſt be freſh papered every ſpring, 


in proper time to be ready to place over the 


beds. | 
R 1ifing them in Bark Hat-beds. 
Having before advanced hints reſpecting the 


paper ſhelters never laſt but one ſea · 


9 
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merit of tanner's bark hot- beds in the cul- 
ture of Melons, obſerve, we propoſe them 
principally as fruiting beds; that is, pre- 
viouſly raiſing the plants in dung hot-beds, 
as already directed, and then tranſplanting 
into the bark- beds. 
With reſpect to the merit of theſe ſort of 
hot-beds for this purpoſe, it muſt be con. 
dered, that as the Melon plants are generally 
between three and four months from their 
firſt appearance till they produce ripe fruit, 
and they all the time require the conſtant aid 
of artificial heat, which, though they are 
fruited in great perfeCtion in that of dung, 
i. e. dung hot beds, yet thoſe of tanner's bark 
being conſiderably of more durable and regu- 
lar heat, the plants by that aid may ftil! be 
fruited to greater advantage, and with leſs 
trouble, becauſe, if made entirely of new 
tan, no lining, or but very little, will be ne- 
ceſſary, nor is there ſuch danger to be appre- 
hended from ſteaming or violent heat, as in 
dung hot-beds ; but it muſt be remembered, 
that the purchaſe of the tan renders theſe 
kind of hot-beds more expenſive than dung, 
though, if both theſe materials are obliged to 
be purchaſed, and the tau can be obtained 
within a moderate diſtance, there is but an 
inconſiderable difference in the expence ; for 
ou cannot have a good cart-load of hot dung 
rought home for leſs than three ſhillings, 
and in ſome places five or ſix, or more, and 
you may have ſixty buſhels of tan, about as 
much as three horſes can draw, for three 
half crowns, | 
But, in caſe of ſcarcity of new tan ſor the 
above purpoſe, the waſte or caſt-off bark of 
the ſtoves, mixed with a quantity cf new, 
might be uſed, provided, however, the old 
tan is not become quite earthy ; ſo mixing 


one half old to one of new, which will form 


a moderately ſtrong and durable heat, and 
will anſwer for beds made not earlier than 
the middle of February, or beginning of 
March. | 
Or, for the latter crops, beds might be 
formed entirely of caſt-off bark, provided, 
as above obſerved, it is not become very 
earthy, and its fermenting property not quite 
exhauſted ; which, if not, when freſh worked 
up, and formed again into a bed, will re- 
new its heat, though in a moderate degree, 
therefore ſhould not be uſed for beds earlier 
than March and April, and which, if made 
in a pit formed of poſt and planking, fo as 
to, admit of a ſubſtantial lining of hot dung 
| o 
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to each fide in fix weeks or two months after 
making, would be an additional advantage 
to the plants. . 
Obſerve, that either the above mention- 
ed bark · beds for the culture of Melons, muſt 
be made in ſome kind of pit, or frame, to 
confine the bark, which otherwiſe could not 
be formed into a bed, either in a bark-pit 
covered with glaſs lights, as exhibited in the 
article BARK-PIT; or, in default of ſuch a 
pit, one might be formed of poſt and planking, 
of width and length for one or more large 
three-light frames, and three feet and a half 
deep, to contain that ſubſtance of bark, and 
may either be ſunk half way in the ground, 
or not ſo much, according as the foil is dry or 
wet; but it would be moſt convenient to have 
it not ſunk more than a foot, for the advan- 
tage of adding a lining of hot dung to the 
ſides, if there ſhould be occaſion; 1 would, 
therefore obſerve, that a planked pit, for the 
culture of Melons, may be rather preferable 
to brick or ſtone, becauſe if you ſhall find 
it neceſſary to line the beds, by applying 
hot dung againſt the outſide of the planking, 
its heat will readily penetrate ſufficiently to 
recruit the declining heat of the bed; for as 
the Melons are to be planted in the full bed, 
and not in pots, as practiſed to pine- apple 
plants, there is no ſtirring up the bark to re- 
vive the heat as in ſtoves, and a lining may 
probably be neceſſary to thoſe beds, where 
caſt· off bark is uſed, or perhaps ſometimes 
ne lining to thoſe beds made of new tan, 
may be of advantage, juſt when the fruit is 
ſetting and taking their firſt growth ; on theſe 
conſiderations contrive the pit ſo as to admit 


of lining the fides almoſt or quite to the 


bottom. 

The time of year to begin the culture of 
Melons in theſe fort of hot-beds, is the ſame 
as mentioned in dung hot-beds, and the 
plants ſhould be raiſed in a nurſery-bed as 
there directed; and when of the proper age 
and fize, as there obſerved, tranſplant them 
into the batk-beds to remain to fruit. 

Theſe fruiting-beds ſhould be made a fort- 
night or three weeks before-hand, to acquire 
a proper heat in due time for the reception of 
the plants from the nurſery hot-bed, at their 
proper period of growth. Let the beds be 
made the full width and length of the pit 
allotted for them, and three feet at leaſt deep; 
but if caſt-off bark is uſed, three and a half 


depth in bark will be ar As ſoon as 


made, cover the bed with the proper frames 
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and glaſſes, to defend it from rains; and in 
about a fortnight it will be arrived to a proper 


temperature of heat; then earth it at top, as 


directed for the dung-beds, and the earth be- 
ing warm, ſet two plants with their ball of 
earth entire, juſt under the middle of each 
light, give a little water, and manage them 
according to the former directions. 

But if the bed is to be made moſily of 
caſt-off bark, as it will be ſomewhat of a 
mouldering texture, and of but moderate heat, 
inſtead of earthing it as above obſerved, you 
may try the ſucceſs of planting intirely in the 
bark, without any earth at all. - Let the bed 
be of the above mentioned dimenſions, and 
covered with the frames and lights, and in 
about three weeks it will be warm enough 
either to receive ſeed, or plants, firſt making 
holes in the middle of the bed, one imme- 
diately under the middle of each light, fix or 
eight inches deep, and twelve or fifteen 
broad, fill them with rotten or finely pound- 
ed bark, forming each a little hollow, ba- 
ſon-like, in which either ſow ſeed, and when 
the plants are a week or two old, thin them 
to two of the beſt in each hole, and there let 
them remain to fruit : or, to make the moſt 
of the bed, put in plants raiſed to a proper 
age, as.in the dung hot-bed culture. 
The 8 being tranſplanted into either 
of the above bark hot - beds, obſerve the lights 
are to be kept conſtantly on, being careful to 
give the plants a proper ſhare of warm air at 
all opportunities, as the weather permits, ac- 
cording to the ſormer rules. 


It muſt be remarked, that the plants will 


not require much water in theſe hot-beds, as 


bark continues to ſupport a fine moiſt heat, 


of a very agreeable nature to the growth of 
moſt forts of plants, ſo that the Melons will 
be found to ſucceed with a very moderate 
ſupply of water, and the leſs the better, both 
for the continuance of the heat of the beds, as 
we as for the advantage of the plants and 
ruit. 

Should you find the heat of the beds con- 
ſiderably declined when the fruit is ſetting, 
or taking its firſt growth, a good lining of 
hot dung againſt the outſides of the pit will be 
very beneficial. | 


Saving the Seed. 


As to ſaving Melon ſeed, we need onl: 
farther obſerve here, that it ſhould be ſaved 
only from the very fineſt fruit of the reſpec- 
tive varieties, and ſuch that has a firm and 
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highly favoured fleſh; this ſhould be parti- 
cularly obſerved when the fruit is ſerved at 


table, and the right ſeed properly reſerved in 


its own pulp, and ſent to the gardener; 
which, after lying in the pulp a few days, may 
be waſhed out, and all the heavy or good 
ſeed which ſink in the water are to be pre- 
ſerved, dried, and put up for faving. 

It will retain its germinative property ten 
or twelve years, but when from about three 
to five years old, is in its beſt perfection for 
uſe, for reaſons already given. 

CUCURBITA, the Gourd and Pom- 
pion, and alſo the Citrullus or Water Me- 
lon. 

The plants are herbaceous annuals, moſtly 
of trailing growth, extending from about 
five or ten, to forty or fifty feet in length, 
adorned with luxuriant ſimple foliage, and 


large monopetalous bell-ſhaped flowers, ſuc- | 


ceeded by enormous fruit, and are cultivated 
in our gardens, ſome by way of curioſity or 
variety, and ſome for the ſake of their fruit, 
particularly the Water-Melon. See CucuR- 
BITA CITRULLUS. 

Claſs and order, Monoecia Syngene/ia. 

Characters. ] CAlLIx, male and female 
flowers apart, having a monophyllous bell- 


ſhaped cup, terminated at the brim by five 


briſtles. CoRoLLA, is monopetalous, bell- 
ſhaped, five-parted, and adheres to the calix. 
STAMINA, in the males, three connivent 
filaments, and linear reptant antheræ. PIS 


TIL LVM, a large germen under the female 


corolla, a conical, trifid ſtyle, and a large trifid 
Nigma. PERICARTIUM, a large fleſhy fruit 


of three membranaceous cells, and numerous 


compreſſed obtuſe ſeeds, in a double ſeries. 

We ſhall firſt exhibit the Gourd and Pom- 
pion tribe under one head, and the Citrullus, 
or Water-Melon, in another. See Cucur- 
BITA CITRULLUS, 

Of the Gourd and Pompion kinds there 
are about five ſpecies, each of. which admit- 
ting of ſeveral varieties in the form and ſize 


of their fruit; ſome aſſuming a long figure, 


obtaining from about two to five or fix ſeet 
in length, and one or two round; others 
aſſume a round form, and as large as a half 
peck, or even a peck, or almoſt a half buſhel 
meaſure, and other various forms and mag- 
nitudes down to the ſize of an orange; and 
the plants grow ſo rapidly, that riſing from 
ſeed in ſpring, extend from about five or ten, 
to forty or fifty feet each way by Auguſt and 
September, at which times hor perfect their 


CUC 


fruit, and in October and November follow. 

ing they totally periſh ; ſo that they are of 

but little more than ſix months duration, 

They are exotics of America, and other dif. 

tant countries, but are hardy enough to grow 

wa; in the full ground, from May till Oo. 
er. 

The ſpecies are, 

"'CUCURBITA Lagenarta. 

Bottle Gourd.] Cucurbita with trailing, 
thick downy ſtalks, branching into many 
ſpreading runners, extending along the 
ground fifteen or twenty. feet in length, 
large, roundiſh,' heart-ſhaped, indented, 
woolly. leaves, glandulous at the baſe, and 
large white flowers, ſucceeded by long incur- 
vated whitiſh yellow fruit, obtaining from 
about two to five or fix feet in length, and 
about nine to eighteen or twenty-ſour inches 
round, having a ligneous durable ſhell, that 
having the pulp ſcooped out, is uſed for hold- 
ing water, &c. hence the name Lagenaria or 
Bottle-Gou rd. | 

Varities of this are] Common long-fruited 
Bottle-Gourd —— Long protuberant bellied 
Bottle-Gourd—Long ſickle- ſnaped Bottle- 
Gourd—Long taper Bottle Gourd —L ong 
turbinated Bottle-Gourd.— All theſe varieties 
if forwarded in ſpring in hot - beds, and plant- 
ed out in May into the natural ground, or 


rather upon holes of hot dung under hand. 


glaſſes, to be ſheltered during the cold weather; 
the fruit will obtain a large growth, and ripen 
perfectly. Some of which have acquired ſuch 
a prodigious magnitude, as when ſcooped, 
the ſhell has contained twenty-two gallons of 
liquid; and in America, where they grow in 
great abundance, the ſhells are converted in- 
to many uſeful domeſtic utenſils. The fruit, 
while quite young and tender, is alſo very 
commonly uſed in both Indies as - culinary 
diſhes, both to eat alone, and as ſauce to fleſh 
meat. | 

*CUCURBITA Popo. | 

Pepo or Pompion, commonly called Pumplkin.] 
Cucurbita with trailing, ſtrong, rough talks, 


| branching into numerous runners, ſpreading 


along the ground, from about ten to forty or 
fifty feet each way, garniſhed with large, 
roundiſh, lobated, rough leaves, and yellow 
flowers, ſucceeded by large, round, ſmooth 
fruir, of different forms and ſizes in the va- 
rieties, ſome as big as a peck, or almoſt a 
half buſhel meaſure, others conſiderably leſs, 
and ſome not bigger than an orange, ripening 
to a yellow, and ſometimes a whitiſh colour, &c. 

Varieties 
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Varities of this are] Common large round- 
fruited yellowPompion-- Oral yellowPompion 
— Oblong yellow Pompion—Whitiſh ſruited 
Pompion—Marbled Pompion—5mall round 
Pompion—Orange ſhaped Pompion—Pear 
ſhaped Pompion--'TurbinatedPompion--Sphe- 
rical, or ſemi-globular Pompion — Egg ſhaped 
Pompion Striped roundiſh Pompion—Strip- 
ed egg ſhaped Pompionr Striped turbinated 
Pompion.— triped pear-ſhaped Pompion. 

This ſpecies and varieties are the moſt 
hardy, as well as conſiderably the moſt exten- 
ſive in their growth, as a ſingle plant, if pro- 
perly encouraged, is ſuppoſed will overſpread 
ten or fifteen rods of ground, and produce a 
great number of fruit ; which, when young, 
is generally a mixture between a deep blue 
and pale white, but change as they encreaſe 
in volume. The plants are cultivated in Eng- 
land principally for curioſity, the fruit being 
rarely uſed ; though in America, Aſia, and 
Africa, theſe, as well as the Gourd, make 
great part of the food of the poorer people 


during the hot months; and, if gathered 


when not much bigger than a hen or gooſe 
egg, boiled and properly ſeaſoned with but- 
ter, vinegar, &c. they eat tolerably palatable 
by way of ſauce to butcher's meat; they are 
alſo uſed in ſoups ; but here in England they 
are ſeldom uſed till grown to maturity, when 
they make a hole on one fide, and diveſt the 
pulp of all the ſeeds, then mix it with ſliced 
apples, milk, ſugar, ſome grated nutmeg, 
Kc. and thus make a kind of pudding, pre- 
pared in the ſhell, and bake it in an oven, 
which is commonly called pumpkin pye, and 
for which purpoſe the plants are cultivated by 
the country people in many parts of England, 
who plant them upon old dung-hills, or com- 
poſt heaps, or ſuch like places ; for the ſeed, 
if not ſown till May, will grow in the open 
ground; however, to have them in more 
early perfection, it is beſt to forward them in 
a hot-bed in April, and plant them out in th 
middle of May. See their Culture. 
 *CucURBITA Verrucoſa. — 9 4 re. 

Warted Gourd.) Cucurbita with + trailing 
ſtalks, very branchy and ſpreading, running 
upon the ground ten or fifteen feet each way, 
large lobated leaves, and yellow flowers, ſuc- 
ceeded by roundiſh, knobby-warted, white 
fruit, of different forms in the varities ; and 
all of moderate ſize. | 

Varieties are.] Roundiſh Warted Gourd— 
Oblong Warted Gourd—Flat Warted Gourd 


Bottle-ſhaped Warted Gourd—Orange- 


* 
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ſhaped Warted Gourd—— Lemon Warted 
Gourd. | TE. 
"Theſe varities are alſo all uſed, while grow- 
ing, as culinary, in many parts of America, 
CucurBiTA Melopepo. | 
Melopepo, or Erett Grurd, or Squaſh. ] Cu- 
curbita with an erect ſtrong ſtalk ſeveral ſeet 
high, rarely ſending forth ſide runners, but 
becoming buſhy upward, adorned with large 
lobated leaves, and the flowers ſucceeded by 
deprefſed knoity fruit, both of white and 
yellow colours, and of different forms in the 


varities, but chiefly of a moderate growth. 


Varieties are) Common broad flat Squaſh— 
Buckler-ſhaped Squaſh—Conical Squaſh — 
Citron-ſhaped Squaſh—Flat-fided Squaſh — 
Turbinated Squaſh — White-ſtriped Squaſh— 
Yellow-ſtriped Squaſh. —AI1I of which varie- 
ties grew with ereCt ſtalks ; obſerving, how- 
ever, that by ſaving the ſeed ſeveral years in 
the ſame ground, they are apt to vary, and 
aſſume a trailing growth, and put forth run- 
ners like the other ſpecies. The fruit when 
nearly half-grown, being boiled, is by ſome 
people eſteemed very delicate ; but the Ame- 
ricans generally pluck it for uſe ſoon after 
the falling off the flower, or when the fruit 
is the ſize of a walnut, or at moſt not bigger 
than a hen's egg. 

CUCURBITA Lignoſus. 

Ligneous-ſhelled Gourd, often called Calabaſb.] 

Cucurbita, with trailing ſtalks, branching 
into runners, extending many feet each way, 
large, lobated, rough leaves, and yellow 
flowers, ſucceeded by roundiſh moderate ſized 
ſmooth fruit, of different forms in the varie- 
ties, and the ſhells become hard and woody. 

Varieties of this are.) Roundiſh bottle-ſhap- 
ed ligneous Gourd, being almoſt the ſize and 
ſhape of quart bottles — Pear ſhaped fruit — 
Orange-ſhaped yellow fruit. 

Among the varieties of the laſt four ſpecies, 
there are ſome whoſe ſruit are of the ſize, 
ſhape, and colour of oranges, lemons, and 


pears, which appear extremely curious when 


growing. Theſe are commonly denominated 
—Smooth yellow Orange Gourd—Rock or 
carbuncled Orange Gourd—Stone-coloured 
Orange Gourd—Lemon Gourd—Rock Le- 
mon Gourd—Yellow pear-ſhaped ſtriped 
Gourd—Pear-ſhaped white-{triped Gourd, 
Ke. | | 

But it muſt be obſerved, that the varieties 
of all the ſpecies of Cucurbita are amazingly 
variable in their fruit; that without particular 
care in cultivating them ſeparate, they ſeldom 
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continue the ſame longer than two or three 
years; for thoſe of each ſpecies vary leſs or 
more from ſeed, both in figure, ſize, and 
colour. | 

The plants in general have ſtrong, chick, 
ſucculent ſtalks; the leaves very large, ele- 
vated on long foot-ſtalks, ariſing alternate 
from the joints of the ſtalks and branches ; 
and the flowers are male and female apait 
on the ſame plant, proceeding from the axillas 
of the leaves, and the germen of the female 


flowers becomes the fruit. Sec the Characters. 


All theſe ſpecies of Gourds and Pompions, 
&c. and reſpective varieties, obtain eſtima- 
tion principally as plants of curioſity, for the 


| ſingularity of their growth and fruit, and are 
often admitted in curious gardens, both as 


plants of variety and ornament ; and as ſuch, 
if properly diſpoſed, will exhibit a ſingular 
appearance, raiſing them in a moderate hot- 
bed in April as hereafter directed, and trauſ- 
planted into different parts towards the middle 
or latter end of May, allowing them an open 
ſunny ſituation ; ſo that ſome may be diſpoſed 
in open vacant ſpaces. contiguous to lawns 
and ſpacious walks, training ſome along upon 
the ſurface of the earth, according to their 
natural growth, others may be trained about 


tall ſtout ſtakes fixed ſecurely in the ground, 


and ſome may be conducted over buſhes, or 
up the ſtems of ſhrubs and trees, and their 
courſe directed among the extreme branches. 
They have likewiſe a fine effect when trained 
upon arbours of lattice work, or railing, which 
they will ſoon overſpread ; and they alfo form 
a line variety trained againſt a wall, paling, 
or any kind of fence ; in all of which methods 
of training they will bear plentifully, but the 
fruit is the moſt conſpicuous and ornamental 
when the plants are trained upon ſome kind 
of ſupport, which is more particularly neceſ- 
ſary to be praQtiſed in all thoſe ſorts denomi- 
nated Gourds. | 
As the plants in general delight in a fat 
ſoil, they, when planted on old rotten dung- 
hills, generally make amazing progreſs, but 
more particularly the pompion kinds, where 
they will ſpread wonderfully, and produce 
abundance of fruit in its fulleſt perfection. 
But the Bottle-Gourd, Warted- Gourd, 
Melopepo or Squaſh, and the Ligneous Gourd 
or Calabaſh, are commonly the moſt fruit- 
ful when trained upon ſome ſupport, and the 


fruit obtains the largeſt ſize, and more eſpeci- 
ally the Bottle-Gourd... 
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As the fruit of theſe plants are but of little 
eſtimation in England for culinary uſes, our 
gardens furniſhing many other eſculent plants, 
roots, and ſruits, of a more palatable flavour ; 
a few plants of each ſort ſhould, therefore, 
only be cultivated, becauſe they require fo 
much room to ſpread. 

Their Propagatien, Culture, c. 

All the ſpecies of Gourd and Pompions, 
and their reſpective varieties, are raiſed from 
ſeed {owed annually in April and beginning 
of May, either by aid ot artificial heat, or 
without ; but the plants forwarded in a hot- 
bed till about a month old, come into fruit a 
month or ſix weeks earlier, and will ripen 
ioonet in proportion. 

Therefore, the ſeed may either be ſown in 
a moderate hot-bed in April, half an inch 
deep; and when the plants have three or 
four leaves, tranſplant them in May or early 


of hot dung, under hand-glaſſes, &c. which 
will forward the plants conſiderably. 


ſown in the full ground in the firſt or ſecond 
week in May, but not ſooner. The Cucur- 
biia Pepo, or Pompion, in particular, ſuc- 
ceeds rather better than any of the forts by 
this method; the third, fourth, and fifth 
ſpecies will alſo ſometimes ſucceed tolerab] 

in fine dry ſeaſons ; but the firſt ſpecies, Cu- 
curbita Lagenaria, rarely ever comes forward 
enough to produce any. tolerable ſized fruit, 
unleſs forwarded at firſt by artificial warmth, 
and indeed all the other ſorts of Gourd ar- 
rive much ſooner to perfection, if brought 
forward at firſt in a hot-bed. However, in 
default of ſuch conveniences, the ſeeds may 
be ſown at the above mentioned times in the 
natural ground, where it is deſigned the 
plants, ſhall remain to fruit, chufing rich 
ground ina ſunny expoſure, which ſhould be 
well dug and formed into ſhallow holes, ba- 
ſon-like, as for the pickling cucumbers, at 
conſiderable diſtances, ſowing three or four 
ſeeds, half an inch deep in each hole; but, 
if you have any hot dung to ſpare, it would 
be of much advantage, that in the places 
where you intend ſowing the ſeed, to dig 
holes two ſeet wide, and fifteen inches deep, 
fill them with the hot dung, and earth it over 


| fix or eight inches deep, fo forming the earth 


hollow, put in the ſeed as above; then, in 
either method of ſowing, if there are any 


{ervice 


* 


in June into the open ground, or upon holes 


Or for want of hot- beds, the ſeed may be 
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ſervice to place one over each hole occaſion- 
ally in cold nights and bad weather, or for 
want of theſe, may cover on nights with 
large garden pots, 8c. whereby the plants 
will come up ſooner, and continue a ſurer 
growth than if fully expoſed, obſerving to 
Jeave only one of the beſt plants in each hole, 

iving plenty of water in dry warm weather, 
and they will ſpread themſelves conſiderably 
in June and July, and produce ripe fruit in 
Auguſt and September. 

But, as the principal merit of all theſe ſort 
of plants conſiſts in their fruit, both for uſe 
and ornament, therefore, to have them in 
fruit as early as poſſible in ſummer, I ſhould 
adviſe, where convenient, to ſow and forward 
the plants in a hot-bed ; thatis, ſow the ſeed 
in April in any of the cucumber or melon 
hot-beds, under glaſſes, &c. or, if ſown ſe- 
parate in a moderate hot-bed under a ſmall 
frame, or hand or bell-glafſes, or oiled paper 
lights, they may be more readily hardened by 
degrees to the full air; and when the plants 
raiſed in either method are come up a few 
days, and have expanded their ſeed- leaves, 
they ſhould be taken up and pricked down, 
either in the earth of the bed, about four 
inches diſtant, or rather in ſmall pots, one 


plant in each, ſo plunging them in the bed; 


being careſul, if in a bed by themſelves, to 
admit a large portion of free air every mild 
day, to ſtrengthen and harden them gradual- 
ly, preparatory to their tranſplantation into 
the full ground, which is to be effected in 
May or early in June, when the plants have 


three, four, or five leaves, previouſly digging. 


the ground, and forming ſhallow holes a foot 
wide, in the allotted. places, and: tranſplant 
the plants with a ball of earth about their roots, 
one plant in each hole, giving directly ſome 
water; and, to the tender ſorts, the occaſi - 
onal ſhelter of a hand- glaſs, &c. on nights 
_ Curing the cold weather, will prove beneficial 
to the plants; let them, however, at any 
rate, have occaſional ſhade the firſt week from 
the noon-day ſun. | | 
As, however, the firſt ſpecies, Cucurbita 
Lagenaria, is rather more tender than the 
other ſorts, it would be highly proper in 
tranſplanting them, as above, where they ate 
finally to remain, to indulge them ſtill with 
a farther aid of artificial heat, and occaſional 
ſhelter of glaſſes; otherwiſe they rarely come 
forward enough to produce fruit of any con- 
liderable ſize ; therefore, in the allotted places 
dig holes two feet wide, and one and a half 


round ſmooth fruit, replete with a 
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deep, filling each hole with hot' dung, and 
earth them ſix or eight inches deep, put in 
the plants, and cover them with hand glaſſes 
till their runners advance from under them, 
managing them nearly as directed for the 
hand glaſs crop of cucumbers, | 

] would likewiſe obſerve, that as the Wart- 
ed-Gourds, &c. are alſo rather of more ten- 
der quality than the Pompions, it is therefore 
alſo adviſeable, where there is hot dung and 
hand-glafſſes to ſpare, to treat them in their 
final tranſplantation as directed above for the 
Cucurbita Lagenaria, by which practice you 
will obtain them in fruit much earlier in the 
ſummer. | 

All the ſorts of theſe plants-require a plen- 
tiful ſupply of water in dry weather, eſpeci- 
ally after they have begun to run. Let them, 
therefore, be duly ſupplied in dry ſeaſons, 
and they will extend to a greater diſtance, and 
produce a great quantity. of fruit. 

When theſe fruit are deſigned to be uſed as 
culinary, for boiling, they ſhould be gathered. 
when quite young, while the outſide tegu- 
ment, or rind, is perfectly tender, they will 
then boil exceedingly ſoft, and have an agree- 
able flavour. | 

To fave ſeed of theſe ſpecies, it muſt be 
taken from the ripe fruit in autumn; the 
fineſt and the moſt perfect ripened fruit of 
Auguſt and September ſhould be choſen, and 
the ſeeds diveſted of the pulp, as obſerved of 
the cucumbers and melons. 


Second Head. 


CucuRBITA-CITRULLUS, the Citrul, or 
Water- Melon, (Citrullus.) | 

The Citrullus is now retained as a ſpecies. 
of Cucurbita, according. to the Linnzan ar- 
rangement, which by Tournefort, Miller, 


and other former botaniſts, was conſidered as 


a diſtinct genus, under the title of Anguria; 
but its characters being proved the ſame as 
the Cucurlita, or Gourd, it is properly a. 
ſpecies of that genus. | 
Claſs, order, and character, the ſame as. 
the Cucurbita. | x 
There is but one ſpecies, viz: 
CucuRRiTA Citrullus. | 
Citrul, or Water- Melon.) Cucurbita, with 
trailing ſlender ſtalks, branching into many 
runners, extending fix or eight feet every 
way, ornamented with large leaves divided 
into many parts; and yellow male and female 
flowers apart, the ſemales ſucceeded by large 
watery- 
cooling 
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cooling juice; hence denominated Water- 
Melon. 

Varieties of this are] Large round red- 
fleſhed Water-Melon—Large round white- 
fleſhed Water Melon—Large oblong W ater- 
Melon—Small round Water-Melon, &c. 

The large varieties of this fruit obtains a 
monſtrous volume, frequently growing as 
large as half peck and peck meaſures ; but 
theſe very large kinds rarely ripen in any de- 
gree of perfection in England; the molt pro- 
per ſorts, therefore, for Engliſh culture, are 
the ſmall round kinds, which will ripen free- 
ly, and acquire a rich flavour, and of which 
there are both red and white fleſhed kinds. 

The plants are tender herbaceous annuals 
from the hot parts of the world, and nearly 
of the temperature of the Cucumis Melo, or 
Muſk-Melon, and, like them requiring the 
aid of artificial heat and ſhelter, to bring the 
fruit to perfeCtion in this country. 

Theic ſeaſon of ripening in 
Auguſt and September 

Theſe fruits by their cooling and diuretic 


England is 


quality are ſo very beneficial in hot climates, 


that they are greatly cultivated in Portugal, 
Spain, and the Levant; alſo in Perſia and 
Egypt, and other parts of Afia and Africa, 
and the warm parts of America; in all of 
which countries they grow freely in the open 
ground, and ripen in the greateſt per- 
tection. | | 

In England, however, notwithſtanding our 


aids of artificial heat and ſhelter, this fruit, 
on account of its watery quality, and ſome- 


times for want of proper culture, according 
to its nature, is often ripened but indifferent- 


ly, which is the cauſe of its not being in ge- 
netal eſteem. But by aid of ſubſtantial hot- 
beds, under conſtant ſhelter of frames and 
. glaſſes, and the beds ſupported in a conſtant 


good heat, the fruit may be ripened in full 
perfection; which, if effected in due time in 
autumn, whilſt the warm weather continues 
to give it flavour, it is very delicious eating, 
and is accounted exceeding wholeſome. 


Propagation and Culture. 


The propagation and culture of all the 
varieties of Citrullus is nearly the ſame; as 
for the muſk-melon, they are raiſed annually 
from ſeed ſown in kvt- beds, under frames and 


| glaſſes in February or beginning of March, as 


tor the muſk-melons, and when the plants 


have come up a few days, prick them in pots 
(thirty-twos) two, plants in each, plunging | 
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them in the bed, obſerving to ſtop the plants 


alſo at the firſt joint; and when they begin 
to ſhoot runners, tranſplant them into a large 
hot-bed, alſo under frames and lights, where 
they are to remain to fruit. 

As theſe plants are nearly of the ſame tem- 
perature, and nature of growth as the cucum. 
ber and muſk-melon, the ſame degree of 
hot-beds, method of ſowing, raiſing, and 
nurſing the plants, is here to be obſerved; 
and their whole management, in reſpect to 
giving air, covering the glaſſes on nights, 
giving water, and ſupporting the heat by lin- 
ings, &c. is allo exactly the ſame. The 
ridging out the plants into the fruiting hot- 
beds is alſo the fame. as the muſk-melon, 
obſerving to 'make the hot-beds ſubſtantia], 
for one or more of the largeſt three-light 
ſrames ; for, as the plants ſpread conſiderably, 
ſhould have as much room as poſſible; earth the 
bed twelve or fifteen inches thick in hillocks; 
but as one hole of plants is ſufficient for each, 
a three-light- frame, therefore, lay only one 
hillock of earth juſt under the middlemoſt 
light, earthing the other parts only about three 
inches thick at preſent, ſo when the earth is 
warm, put in one pot of two plants in each 
hill of earth; though one plant, if it thrives, 
will ſufficiently fill the frame, for they ſpread 
at a great rate, and unleſs they have full 
ſcope, they will make little progreſs in fruit- 
Ing. | an! 

When they are thus ridged out, obſerre 
that as the glaſſes muſt be continued conſtant- 
ly on the frames, do not omit giving air at 
all opportunities, agreeable to the rules ex- 
hibited in the cucumber and melon fame 
culture; likewiſe cover the glafſes every 
night with mats as for them directed; give 
allo irequent moderate waterings, and earth 


the bed gradually to the depth of the hillock 


on which the plants ſtand, and conduct the 


vine and runners in proper directions, ſo as 


to fill all the places within the frame. The 
heat of the bed muſt alſo be ſupported with 
great attention, by proper linings of hot 
dung; obſerve this all along, to forward the 
plants as much as. poſſible, and it is particu- 
larly neceſſary, when the plants begin to ſhew 
fruit, and whilſt it is taking its firſt growth, 
until almoſt as big as a man's double-fiſt, tor 
without a conſtant bottom heat till that pe- 
riod, it will be impoſſible to bring this kind 
of Melon forward enough to ripen in good 
perfection in England; therefore, let it be a 


rule to maintain a conſtant heat in the bed, as 
| above, 
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above, and continue the conſtant ſhelter of 
the glaſſes, tilting them all fine Gays, to allow 
a proportionable ſhare of air; and in ſcorch- 


ing ſunny weather, a ſlight ſhade of a mat, 
' or a little looſe hay, for two or three hours 


in the middle of the day will be neceſſary, 
together with a moderate portion of water 
once a week or fortnight ; and with this cul- 
ture, the fruit will readily attain perfeCtion in 
any part of Britain, and before it is late in 
autumn ; for unleſs they ripen in Auguſt and 
September, they will be devoid of flavour, 

'The aid of bark hot-beds would be very 
beneficial in the culture of this ſpecies, as we 
formerly obſerved in the muſk-melon cul- 
ture. 

It muſt be remarked, that theſe plants can 
never be fruited in any degree of perfection 
under hand or bell-glaſſes, &c. as practicable 


for the latter crops of muſk-melons. 


With reſpect to the tokens of ripeneſs of 


theſe fruits, it muſt be remarked, that they 


ſeldom impart that very fragrant ſmell pecu- 
liar to muſk-melons, nor, like them, do 
they often crack or recede from the foot- 
ſtalks ; but they ſometimes change a little 
yellowiſh; and the top becomes ſoft or pliable 


to the touch, and by ſmelling cloſe to that | 
part, they ſometimes alſo diſcover their ma- 


turity by the emiſſion of a little fragrance, 
The ſaving feed of this ſpecies is, as ob- 
ſerved of the Mufk-Melons, to be effected 
always from the fineſt and moſt perfectly 
ripened fruit, treating it in the ſame 
manne n ö 


CULINARY lands Plants or herbs that 


are uſed in the kitchen for boiling, ſtewing, 
or any other culinary purpoſe in cookery. 
CUPRESSUS, the Cypreſs Tree. 
This genera conſiſts of hardy evergreen and 
decidious trees, of beautiful pyramidal 
growth, and are proper both as timber trees, 
and for ornamental plantations, being very 
pictureſque: in their general habit, extending 
their branches regularly all around from top 
to bottom of the ſtem, cloſely decorated with 
imall narrow thick leaves, and amentaceous 
male, and conous female flowers, ſucceed- 
ed by round ſcaly fruit, called cones. See 
Conus. 15 | 
Claſs and order, Monoecia Monadelphia. 
Cbaracters.] CAlix, male and female 


flowers apart on the ſame plant; the males an 


oval katkin, and the females a roundiſh cone, 
each of ſeveral ſcales, and each ſcale ſerving 
as a Calix to one fruCtification, CoROLLA, 
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no petals; STAMINA, no filaments, but 
four anthorz at the bottom of each ſcale. 
P1sTILLUM, a ſcarcely viſible germen, and 
very ſhort ſtyle. PERICARPIUM none, the 
ſeed being involved only by the tough ſcales 
of the calix, forming a roundiſh cone. 

There are about three diſtinct ſpecies of 
theſe trees common to the Britiſh gardens, 
two evergreens and one deciduous; and one 
of the former admits of three beautiful varie- 
ties, differing in ſtature and habit of growth. 

The ſpecies are, 

CuPREssUs Sempervirens. 

Evergreen Common Cypreſs.] Cupreſſus, 
with an upright ſtrait ſtem, cloſely branching 
all around almoſt from the bottom upwards, 
into numerous quadrangular branches; ob- 
taining, in the different varieties, from about 
fifteen or twenty, to forty or fifty feet ſtature, 
and very cloſely garniſhed with very ſmall, 
narrow, erect evergreen leaves in imbricatum, 
and flowers and fruit from the ſides of the 
branches. 

Varities of this are, | 

Evergreen common upright Cypreſs—ariſing 
from about fifteen to twenty feet high, and 
with all its branches aſſuming an upright di- 
rection, often growing in a cloſe pyramidal 
form, | 

Evergreen horizontal ſpreading Cypreſs 
ariſing thirty or forty feet high, and with all 
the branches ſpreading widely in a horizontal 
direction. | 

Evergreen ſmall - fruited Portugal Cypreſs, 
often called Cedar of Goa—obtaining near twen- 
ty feet ſtature, having all its branches ſpread- 
ing irregularly in a ſomewhat horizontal po- 


ſition, frequently bending downwards, and 


the leaves ending in ſpines. 
All theſe varieties of Cupreſſus Sempervirens 


-are inhabitants of the Levant, and grow in 


great abundance in Spain and Portugal, alſo 
in the iſland Crete, or Candia, where there 
are vaſt plantations of them, and are uſed as 
their moſt common timber, more particular- 
ly the horizontal kind, as being the largeſt 
grower, the timber of which is ſuppoſed to be 
of many hundred years duration in any kind 
of buildings, for it is ſaid to reſiſt the worm, 
moth, and all putrefaction. The trees in gene- 
ral are alſo beautiful, in their growing ſtate, 


and ſo hardy that they proſper here in almoſt _ 


any ſoil, but are obſerved to be particularly 


thriving in any gravelly or ſandy ground, and 


may be employed to great advantage in orna- 
mental plantations for the embelliſhing gar- 
dens 
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dens and parks. The firſt of theſe varieties 
was long the moſt common in England, and | 
on account of its erect eloſe pyramidal growth, 
was formerly trained into regular figures, by 
ſhearing it annually in ſummer. 
*CUPRESSUS Tie es. | 
Thyordes, or Evergreen arbor-vite-leafed 
American Cyprus, ſometimes called White Cedar.] 

Cupreſſus, with an upright ſtem, branching 
out regularly into numerous ancipal,. or two- 
edged branches, and ariſes twenty or thirty 
feet high, ornamented with flat evergreen 
leaves, imbricated-like arbor vitz, and ſmall 
blue cones the ſize of juniper-berries. 

Coratss us Difticha. | 

Diflichous « leafed American Deciduous Cy- 
preſi.] Cupreſſus, with an erect trunk, at- 
taining a large bulk, branching wide and re- 
gular, and grows fifty or ſixty feet high, fully 
garniſhed with. ſmall ſpreading deciduous 
leaves, arranged diſtichous, or along two 
fides of the branches. And, conſidered as a 
deciduous tree, makes a molt beautiful ap- 
pearance in ſummer. 

The flowers of all theſe trees ariſe princi- 
pally from the ſides of the branches, but they 
make but little appearance, and the fruit is 
univerſally ſmalliſh, cloſe, round cones, 
which, on large trees, ſometimes ripen in 
England, though not always furniſhed with 
good ſeeds, ſo they are commonly procured 
trom abroad for ſowing. | 

All theſe trees being beautiful in their ge- 
neral growth, and very ornamental in their 
ſmall, but cloſely placed foliage, are moſt 
proper to be employed in all ornamental plan- 
tations, and have a fine appearance either 
thinly grouped with other trees, on the: ſides 
of ſpacious lawns, or to border grand planta- 
tions; likewiſe to aſſiſt in forming detached 
clumps, or to be ſtationed here and there as 
fingle objects, or in ſmall groups by them- 
ſelves, of from two to ſive of different ſorts, 
in extenſive lawns, parks, and other graſs 
ground; they are alſo choice furniture to be 
employed in aſſemblage in forming rural 
avenues, and grand rural walks, and the 


evergreen kinds, by their pyramidal form, are 
peculiarly adapted for .embelliſhing the 
grounds contiguous to ornamental garden 
buildings, temples, and other ſacred ſtruc- 
tures, in any part of pleaſure grounds; and | 
ſingle trees placed in large breaks or opens, 


in the excurſions of ſpacious ſerpentine walks 
are very ornamental. 
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ſtature-and bulk, and arrive to 'timber, th 
may alſo be introduced among foreſt trees, in 
the moſt conſpicuous parts of eſtates, to the 
emolument ol che owner, as well as to improve 
the beauty and elegance of his plantations. 

The ſeaſon for planting, or tranſplanting 
theſe ſtrees is the ſame as for other hardy 
evergreens, and thoſe of the deciduous tribe. 
See EVERGREEN and DEcipuous Trtts, 

In their culture it is adviſeable to ſuffer 
them all to retain their natural growth, in 
which they will exhibit the more pictureſque 
appearance. 


Propagation of all the ſorts. 


They are all raiſed abundantly by feeds ; 
they will alſo ſometimes, grow by cuttings of 


handſomeſt plants. (945: 

The ſeeds are procured in their cones from 
the ſeeds-men, and by expoling them to a 
moderate heat, they readily open and dif. 
charge the | ſeeds freely. The ſeaſon for ſcw. 
ing them is any time in March, and they 
grow freely on a bed, or border of common 
light earth, eſpecially the firſt and third 
ſpecies. | Let the ground be then dug, well 
broken, and raked ſmooth, then drawing an 
inch of earth evenly from off the ſurface into 
the alley, ſow the {eds moderately thick, and 
directly ſiſt the earth over them, half an 
inch deep. Ibe ſeed being thus ſown, ob- 
ſerve, that, if in April and May the weather 
proves warm and dry, a very moderate wa- 
tering will be now and then neceſſary, and 
the plants will riſe in ſix or eight weeks; 
obſerving then, and during ſummer, to keep 
them clear from weeds, and in dry weather 
give them gentle waterings twice a week. In 
winter indulge them with eccaſional ſhelter 
of mats in time of hard froſt, Thus con- 
tinue your care till the ſecond ſpring after 
they come up, when they will be two years 
old; then in March or April tranſplant them 
from the ſeed - bed into a ſheltered ſituation, 
in nurſery rows two feet aſunder: and in 
three or four years they will be fit for the 
ſhrubbery, &c. , 5 enn 

But if the ſeeds of theſe trees were ſown in 
pots, tubs, or boxes, and plunged in a mo- 
derate hot - bed, under occafional” ſhelter of 
mats, the plants will come up near a month 
ſooner than thoſe in the full ground; and 
they may be pricked out the following ſpring 
into the nurſery. | | 5 
| ; | 5 


As {ome of the ſorts acquire a conſiderable 
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the young ſhoots, but the ſeedlings make the 
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As the Cupreſſus Thyoides, however, is 
ſometimes a year after ſowing. before the 


lants come up, it may therefore. be proper to 
bow the ſeeds in boxes, pots, or tubs, for the 


conveniency of removing them to the ſhade, 
to have only the morning ſun during ſum- 
mer, and to a ſheltered 2 ſituation in 
winter; and if the plants ſhould not appear 
the firſt year, it would be of great advantage, 


in ſpring following, to plunge them in a hot- | 


bed, as above obſerved; it will greatly for- 
ward the plants, ſo as to be fit to tranſplant the 
ſpring following. 


Propagation by Cuttinge, 
This. may be tried upon all the ſorts, tho' 
as to the evergreen kinds, it is often two years 


before they are properly. rooted. Chuſe the 
young ſhoots, plant them in October, in a 


ſheltered ſituation, and give plenty of water 


the ſo low ing fummer, But the plants raiſed 
from cuttings will not obtain more than half 
the ſtature of "thoſe raiſed from ſeeds. 


CUTTINGS. In gardening, Cuttings are 
a part of the branches of plants and trees, cut 


£ ” 


tion, | | 
Vaſt numbers of trees and plants may be 
increaſed by Cuttings; for, as a branch, or 
even the ſmalleſt, twig of one, may be conſi- 


off and planted, for the purpoſe of propa- 


dered as a part ſimilar to the whole plant, and. 
that when ſeparated, or cut from its parent, 
is devoid of a root, yet, being planted in, 


earth, it in proceſs of vegetation. forms one, 
as well as advances with a ſtem furniſhed 
with branches, and exhibits leaves, flowers, 
and fruit, exactly the _ ſame as the mother- 
plant, without the leaſt variation. 

Some ſorts of plants are alſo propagated by 
Cuttings of their leaves, as in ſome ſorts of 
ogave and aloe. f 

Numbers of trees grow ſo readily by cut- 
tings, that it is the only expeditious method 
for raiſing them; as for example, the wil- 
low, poplar, . and alder, which will grow 
either by ſmall Cuttings, of fix inches or a 
foot long, or by large truncheons, a yard or 


more in leggth, and as thick as a man's wriſt. 


And of the willow, Cuttings of the large 
branches, two or three yards long, -and two 


or three inches thick, planted in moiſt places, | 


will readily, grow. 10 hy 
But the proper parts of moſt other trees, 
ſhrubs, and herbaceous plants for cuttings, 
ay pringipally the young ſhoots of one, or at 
molt two years growth, though moſt trees 
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and other plants ſucceed beſt by the one year's 
Cuttings,and planted in the autumn or ipring 
after they are produced; and ſome forts of 
hard wooded plants ſucceed beſt by planting 
the ſame year's ſhoots in ſummer, as is ob- 
ſerved under their reſpeCtive articles. 

The proper lengths to take off the ſhoots, 
as Cuttings, are various, from about three or 
four to twelve, fifteen, or eighteen inches 
long, according to the nature of the plant, 
length, ſize, and ſtrength of the ſhoots, of 
the reſpective ſorts; all of which is explain- 
ed in the culture of all the different kinds 
that are propagated by this method, each un- 
der its reſpective genus. 

In} chuſing the Cuttings, always prefer 
ſhoots of the moſt robuſt growth, according 
to their nature, to the long, rambling, weak- 
ly ſhoots: prefer alſo thoſe that are freeft from 
ſide ſhoots ; and in taking off the Cuttings, 
that, if they are of the ſmaller, ligneous, 
ſhrubby plants, ſuch as the wall-flower, 
ſouthernwood, ſage, and the like, they may 
be ſlipped off with the hand from the ſide of 
the branch, though theſe are more properly 
ſlips than Cuttings, SeeSL1iPs. And many 
of the ſmaller ſorts of ſhrubs, both deciduous 
and evergreens, may be taken off in the ſame 
manner; but thoſe of the ſtrong-ſhooting 
ſhrubs and trees, and all ſucculent plants, 
ſhould always be cut off, either from the ſide 
of a branch, or from the end of one, or the 
end of a former year's ſhoot, as is convenient. 
In taking off cuttings, it is oſten recommend- 
ed to cut them with an inch or two of the 
former year's wood adhering to their bottom, 
particularly the vine, laurel, and ſeveral 
others, which may be practiſed where conve- 
nient; but moſt ſhoots that will grow by cut- 
tings, ſucceed equally well without any of the 
old wood. ; 

In preparingCuttings previous to planting, 
trim off all ſide ſhoots ; and all thoſe which 
have weak, tender, crooked, or ſtraggling 
tops, as often occur in many of the deciduous 
tribe, ſhould be topped, or ' ſhortened down 
to the firm ſtraight wood; though thoſe that 
have ſtraight robuſt tops, according to their 
nature, may remain entire, particularly the 
evergreen kinds, and never top any Cuttings 
of ſucculent plants. 

Many ſorts of trees and ſhrubs that propa- 
gate by Cuttings, make very long one year's 
ſhoots, often long enough to admit of divid- 
ing into ſeveral lengths for cuttings of ten or 
fifteen inches each, as in the vine, honey- 
| ſuckle, jaſminggaſſion-flower, with many other 
| 3: decidu- 
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deciduous climbers, and other trees; but! 
would obſerve, that the bottom part of theſe 
ſhoots that are firm and well ripened, cut off 
from about eight or ten to fifteen inches long, 
are the moſt eligible for Cuttings ; though 
the upper parts, if they have ripened to a 
tolerably firm texture, may, in caſes of ſcarci- 
77 be alſo uſed in lengths as above, rejecting 
the weak ſtraggling part toward the upper 
end; but the lowermoſt Cuttings generally 
make the beſt plants. 

All may of trees, ſhrabs, and plants, 
that are not fucculent, ſhould be planted as 
ſoon as poſſible after cur from the parent 

But as to ſucculent Cuttings, they 


lant. 
betas molly very replete with moiſture, that | 


when ſeparated from the parent, the moiſture 
continues to iſſue abundantly, often for ſeveral 
days at the cut part made in ſeparation, there- 
fore, until that part is dried and cruſted over, 
it is not proper to plant them, otherwiſe the 
moiſture flowing out, would cauſe them to 
rot in the earth. 

With reſpect to the mode of planting, 
moſt Cuttings of trees, ſhrubs, and all other 
plants, not ſucculents, ſhould be planted 
nearly two parts in three in the ground; but 
ſucculents fhould be only juſt put as far into 
the earth as to make them ſtand; and is ſuf- 
ficient to root; for if planted too low 
| they are apt to rot, nor will they emit roots 
freely: ©. | 

Some forts of Cuttings grow freely in the 
common open ground; others require a ſhady 
fituation, and ſome to be potted for occaſional 
melter; and others require the aid of a hot- 
bed, to promote their rooting, all of which is 
alſo fully exhibited accordingly, as the re- 
ſpective plants require, each under its proper 
' genera, 

Moſt ſorts of Cuttings. will be. ſufficiently 
rooted in one year, and fome in one or two 
months, eſpecially thoſe forts planted in hot- 
beds, and even ſometimes in the full ground, 
when planted in the young wood in ſummer. 


As to the ſeaſon. for planting cuttings, | 


ſpring and autumn is the time for molt ſorts 
of trees and fhrabs; and for herbaceous 
plants, ſuch in particular as grow by Cut- 
tings of their flower-ſtalks, as the ſcarlet 
lychnis, lychnidea, &c. and ſuch as grow 
by young thoots. from the bottom, as the car- 
nation and pink, and thoſe ligneous- herba- 
ecous plants that grow by young fhoots from 
the fides of the branches, as ſage, rue, roſe - 
mary, wall flower, often fucced beſt /in ſum- 
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mer, as ſoon as their ſhoots are of due ſize, in 
May or June, as is directed for each fort in 
its proper place; but moſt ſucculents in 
particular ſucceed beſt . their Cut- 
tings in ſummer, from ut the middle of 
May till Auguſt, and they will be well root- 
ed before winter. 

All varieties of 1 all ſorts 
of trees that grow y Cortings, may, by that 
method of propagation, be continued diſtin, 
the fame as by grafting, budding, and lay- 
ing; for the plant raiſed from a Cutting will 
be exactly the ſame as the parent, and can ne- 

ver vary like ſeedling varieties. See Va- 
| RIETIES. 

As there are numerous ſorts of trees and 
' ſhrubs, both deciduous and everpreen, as 
well as manyfucculent and herbaceous plants, 
which grow by Cuttings, they will be parti- 
; cularly mentioned in their reſpective places 
in their proper genus, and the particular me- 
thod of managing each kind, in reſpect to 
their propagation by Cuttings, fully ex- 

plained. | 

CYCLAMEN, Sow-bread, but common- 
ly called Cyclamen. | 

This genus conſiſts of many low, herba- 
ceous, flowery perennials, of the tuberous- 
rooted tribe, conſiſting of a large, roundiſh, 
fleſhy root, crowned by numerous, angular, 
| and heart-ſhaped, ſpotted, marbled Jeaves, 
and many fleſfry foor-ftalks, fix inches high, 
ſurmounted by monopetalous, five- parted, 
reflexed flowers. wy | 


Claſs and order, Pentandria Monopynia. 
Characters. ] CAT ix is roundiſh, five-part- 
ed, and permanent. Cororra is monope- 


talous, with a globular tube, the limb or up- 


per part large, and divided' into five ſpear- 
ped reflexed ſegments. STAminAa, five 
fllaments and ſtraight acute antheræ. Ps. 
TILLUM, a roundiſh germen, ffliforme ſtyle, 
and acute ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a globu- 
lar unilocular berry, opening in five parts at 
top, and many oval angular feeds. 

Modern botaniſts. allow of but two ſpecies, 
one of which however admits of many beau- 
tifu varieties, and is the ſort grinopally 
| known in our gardens. | 

The ſpecies is, = 

CrcramEn Furopæum. 


| crowned by many angular and heart-ſhaped 
| leaves, elevated about fix inches on their 


| 


: own”. ſoot-ſtalks; and between them many 


European Cyclamen.) Cyclamen, with a: 
large orbicular or compreſſed! fleſhy root, 
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fleſby flower · ſtalks, of ſix or eight inches ſta» | 


ture, terminated by reflexed flowers of differ- 
ent colours in the varieties, appearipg in Au- 
tumn, winter, and ſpring, ſucceeded by ripe 
ſeeds in June, July, and Auguſt. | 
Of this ſpecies are many varieties, all of 
the ſame habit of growth, ſize, and mode of 
flowering, only differing in the colours of the 
flowers, and time of appearing, and may be 
divided into three claſſes, the autumn, winter, 


aud (ſpring flowering, viz. | 
Cyclamen Autumnale, or Auummal Flwering, 


Common +vy-leaved autumnal white- | 


flowered Cycdlamen—iwvy-leafed, autumnal, 
purple-flowered Cyclamen; both of theſe va 
rieties having angular heart-ſhaped leaves, 
and which are generally marked with black 
in the middle, and the plants are very hardy 
Round, heart - leaved, autumnal, purple 

lamen; having large orbicular leaves, 
heart formed at the baſe, purpliſh underneath, 


and purple flowers with crimſon bottoms, and | 


the plants are rather impatient of ſevere froſt, 
requiring either to be placed cloſe under a 
warm wall, or in pots, to move to occaſional 
ſheiter in winter. Of theſe vr ieties the two 
ſirſt are the hardieſt and the moſt common 
in the Engliſh gardens ; all of them flower- 


ing in Auguſt, September, and October; 
the leaves riſing about the ſame time, and 


continue until May, then wither, and the 
ſeed bud lying elaſe to the ground all winter, 


ripens in June, | 


Cyclamen Hyamale, or Winter Flowering. 
Orbicular, plane-leafed, Winter Cyclamen, 
with bright purple flowers—Angular-leafed, 
fleſn coloured, Winter Cyclamen ——white- 
flowered Winter Cyclamen.—All of which 


varieties flower towards Chriſtmas, continu- 


ing fix weeks; and the leaves appearing at 


the ſame time, continue till ſummer, then 


decay, and the ſeeds ripen in July ; the plants 
being rather a little tender, ſhould be planted 


on a warm border, and ſheltered from froſt, 


or ſome may be potted, to move to occa- 
ſional ſhelter, : 


Cyclamen Vernum, or Spring Flowering. 


Heart Jeafed white Spring Cyclamen, having 


the upper ſide of the leaves veined and mar- 
bled with white, and white flowers with 
bright-pucple - bottoms — Angular, lieart- leaf- 
ed, purple, Spring Cyclamen, having the 
leaves veined and marbled -with white, and 
purple flowers with crimſon bottoms— With 


marbled leaves and red flowers—— Marbled | 


— 
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leaves and entire white ſweet-ſcented flowers 
— With yellow flowers, but rare ;—all of 
which varieties lower in March, April, and 
May, being furniſhed with leaves at the ſame 
time, which continue till the beginning of 
June, then decay, and the ſeeds ripen in Au- 
guſt, This claſs of varieties are more tender 
than the two former; they, however, will 
often ſucceed planted clole under a warm 
wall, but it is alſo proper to have ſome in 
pots, to move to ſhelter of a green- houſe in 
winter. 

The roois of all theſe plants are large, com- 
rected, fleſhy lumps, emitting fibres at their 
baſe. The flowers and leaves of all the va- 
rieties ariſe immediately from the root, on 
their own proper foot-ſtalks, about from four 
to ix or ſeven inches high, one flower ge- 
nerally crowns each ſtalk, each divided into 
five r reflexed backwards; and when 
the flowers fade, their ſtalks ſhrink ſpirally 
to the ground and envelope the ſeed-bud, and 
fit clole to the earth among the leaves, in- 
creaſing to a large, round, baccaceous ſruit; 
or ſeed-veſlel, ripening, as before obſerved, in 
June, July, or Auguſt 

All the varicties, though of humble ſtature, 
are Ay ornamental, both in their variegated 
large foliage, and their beautiful flowers, 
fome of which are very fragrant ; eſpecially 
of the vernal kind, which are alſo commonly 
the moſt beautiful; but all the ſorts merit ad- 
miſſion in every curious collection. 

The two firſt autumnal varieties may be 
planted in any of the common borders; but 
all the other ſorts ſhould either be ſtationed 


cloſe under a warm wall, and ſheltered with 


mats, &c. in hard froſt, or potted and placed 
in a frame or green-houſe for the winter. 
They ſhould all have a dry light ſoil, other- 
wiſe the root is apt to rot by wet. 

As the leaves of all the ſorts decay in May and 
June, that is the only proper period for remov- 
ing the plants either for increaſe by dividing 
the root, or to plant them into freſh prepared 
earth, or to tranſplant them from one place to 
another, &c. but as the roots do not loſe their 
fibres, they ſhould not be often removed. 


Propagation, &c. 


All the forts are propagated by ſeeds, and 
the particular varieties by dividing their 
roots. : | 

By ſeeds. —They grow freely in common 
earth, but it will be three, and ſometimes 
four or five years before ſome of the ſeedlings 
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will produce flowers; there is, however, this 
conſolatiòn, that the flowers will be large and 
fine, and often ſome new varieties. Let the 
ſeeds therefore be ſowed ſoon after they are 
ripe, at leaſt, in Auguſt or September, in 
boxes, tubs, or large wide pots of rich light 
earth, and cover it half an inch deep; ſo place 
them to have only the morning ſun till Oc- 
tober, then placed in a warm ſunny expoſure, 
and at the approach of bad weather remove 


them under a hot- bed frame, to have occa- 
ſional ſhelter of the lights, but expoſe them 
fully every mild day. — this care ſome of 


bardieſt ſorts will probably appear towards 
Chriſtmas, or before, but all of them in 
ſpring, obſerving in warm dry weather to 


give moderate waterings till their green 


leaves decay in ſummer ; at which time place 
them to have only the morning ſun, as be- 


fore, till October; then ft} half an inch of 


freſh earth over the ſurface, continuing to 
defend them from froſt in winter; and in 
ſummer following, when their leaves fade, 
tranſplant them where they are to remain, 
ſome in the full ground, and ſome of the ten- 
der kinds in pots, and in a year or two after 
ſome of them will begin to flower. 

| Bydividing the roots—They make but ſmall 
progreſs of increaſe ” the root ; however, 
the root may be divided by cutting it into 
two or three pieces, which muſt be done in 


ſummer, planting them again directly, and 


they will each flower at its reſpective ſeaſon. 
; CYDONIa, the Quince Tree. See 
 PyRvs. N 

CYNARA, Artichoke and Cardoon. 


Of this genus are two eminent ſpecies for 


the kitchen garden, the Artichoke and Car- 


doon, both hardy herbaceous plants; the 
former perennial, and the latter rather bien- 
nial, in England. | 
1 Claſs and order, Syngeneſia Polygamia Ægua- 
65 <: | 

Chara&ters.) Calix, compound flower, 
having a ventricoſe general calix, compoſed 
of numerous broad ſcales. CorRoLLa, nu- 
merous, tubular, hermaphrodite florets, each 


five parted at top. STAMINA, five capillary 


filaments, and cylindrical antherz indented 
in five parts. P1STILLUM, an oval germen 
to each floret, ſlender ſtyle, and oblong emar- 
ginated ſtigma. PeRICARPIUM, none.— 
SEMEN, a four-cornered ſeed, crowned with 
down, ſucceeds each floret. 

Of the garden Artichoke there is but 


one real ſpecies, and of the Cardoon the 


EVN 
ſame ; but of the Artichoke there are two cc: 
lebrated varieties. | 

The ſpecies of Artichoke is, 

CYN ARA Scolymus. - | 

The Garden Artichoke, ' formerly Scolymus | 
Cynara, with large thick perennial roots, 
crowned by a conſiderable cluſter of large 
pennatifid erect leaves, two or three feet long, 
and in the midſt upright ſtalks a yard high, 
farmounted by a large, round, ſcaly head, 
being compoſed of numerous, oval, calyci- 
nal ſcales, encloſing the florets, fitting on 2 
broad, fleſhy receptacle, which, as well a; 
the fleſhy baſe of the ſcales, is the only eat- 
able parts of the plant. 3 

Varieties of this are, 

Conical. headed green French Artichoke —— 
having the folioles of the leaves common! 
terminated by ſmall ſpines, a tall ſtalk, the 
head ſomewhat conical, and of a light green 
colour, and with the ſcales pointed at top, 
opening and turning outward.. 

Globular-headed red Dutch Artichoke—hay- 
ing leaves without ſpines, a ſtrong ſtalk, the 
head large, globular, a little * ovary at 
top, and of a reddiſh-green colour, broad ob- 
tuſe ſcales emarginated at top, growing cloſe, 


| and turn inward. 


Of theſe two varieties the globular-headed 
kind is deſervedly in moſt eſteem, being con- 
ſiderably larger than the conical-headed At- 
tichoke ; and its eatable parts, both of the 


| bottom and ſcales, are conſiderably more thick 


and fleſhy, as well as more, agreeably fla- 
voured, and ſhould therefore be principally 
cultivated both for family and market. 

Both the varieties are perennial in root; 
but the leaves and fruit-ſtem die to the ground 
in winter, and their roots remaining, ſend 
up_new leaves, and a ſupply of Artichokes 


| every ſummer, for ten or twenty years, if re- 


quired. The conical green headed fort is 
rather the hardieſt to reſiſt the power ol ſe- 
vere froſt, | 
The flowers and ſeed of all the plants of 
this genus are produced in the centre of the 
head, the ſcales of which are the proper ca- 
lix of the flower, which conſiſts of numerous 
ſmall bluiſh florets, ſucceeded by dow ny ſeeds, 
fitting naked on the receptacle, 


The Culture; and firfl of their Prapagation, and 
Method of planting. | 


Both the varieties of Artichoke are propa- 
gated always by ſlips or ſuckers, ariſing an- 


nually from the ſtool or root of the old plants 
in 
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in ſpring, which are to be taken from good 
plants of any preſent plantation, in March or 
beginning of April, and planted in the open 
quarter of the kitchen · garden, in rows five 
feet aſunder, all as hereafter directed, and 
they will produce Artichokes the ſame year 


in autumn, the ſame plants enduring many 


years, and produce a freſh crop annually in 


ſummer. 
[t however ſhould be remarked, that al- 
though Artichokes are of many years dura- 


tion, yet, their annual produce of fruit will, - 


after the third or fourth year, be every ſeaſon 
ſmaller, and leſs fleſhy in the eatable parts ; 
fo that a freſh plantation ſhould be made every 
three or four years: but, in order to obtain 
a longer ſucceſſion of heads during each ſea- 
ſon, I ſhould adviſe to make a freſh plantation 
annually, whereby you will have a regular 
ſupply of fruit ſeveral months, 1. e. from 
June till November ; for the old plants of one 
or more year's ſtanding produce their heads 
in June and July, and are moſtly over by Au- 
guſt ; at which time, the young plantation of 
the ſame year takes place, producing fine 
large heads, continuing to come in gradually 
till November: therefore, by planting a few 
every ſpring, that beſides the long ſucceſſion 
of fruit, you have always a crop ready to ſuc- 
ceed the old ones, when you ſhall think pro- 
per to eradicate them ; which, when intend- 
ed, may be done in autumn, after they have 
yielded their ſummer crop; at which time, 
obſerving, that if you ſhall have occaſion for 
many young plants as ſoon as poſhble in 
ſpring, ſome of the beſt of theſe old ſtools 
may, in October or November, be trenched 
in cloſe together, in ſome dry warm place, 
under a hedge, or any fence open to the ſull 
ſun, raiſing the earth up about the young 
ſhoots; and in winter, when hard froſts 
prevail, cover with long dung litter, and 
thereby you will have a chance of obtaining 
good plants for a new plantation, if the ſe- 
verity of the winter ſhould deſtroy or much 
injure thoſe in the open quarter; and even 
at any rate, they will furniſh young plants 
ſooner by a fortnight or a month, than the 
ſtanding crops in an open expoſure, eſpecially 
if the winter has proved ſevere ; ſo after hav- 
ing ſlipped off the beſt young ſhoots-for plant- 
ing, eradicate the old roots entirely. | 

The flips, ſuckers, or young plants, either 
of any ſtanding plantation, or of the old roots 
above-mentioned, are generally to be taken 
off for planting in March, and ſometimes in 
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very backward ſeaſons, or aſter hard winters, 
it will be the beginning or middle of April, 
before they are large enough ſor that purpoſe, 


which ſhould be from about eight or ten 


inches to a foot long. For the method of 
ſlipping or taking them off for planting, ſee 
the method Of therr String Dreſſing. 

With reſpeCt to ſituation and foil for thefe 
plants, they ſhould have a free expoſure ; tlie 
more diſtant from ſpreading trees the better, 
which would draw them up weak; and as to 
ſoil, they proſper in any common ſoil of a 
kitchen-garden, capable of producing toler- 
able crops of other eſculent plants, though the 
are the moſt proſperous in a ſomewhat moiſt 
ſoil 3 but, if poſſible, avoid planting them in 
wet ground, as in ſuch the plants would be 
in danger of rotting, or ſubject to great in- 


jury in winter; and having fixed on the 


ground, lay thereon a conſiderable coat of 
rotten dung, ſpreading it equally over every 
part ; then trench the ground one good ſpade 
deep, beſides the top paring or ſhovelling, 
and each trench two ſpades wide, as you pro- 
ceed, bury the dung equally in the bottom of 
the trenches. 

The ground being thus prepared, then get 
the plants, ſuch as E and pre- 
pare them ſor planting; obſerving to make 
choice of ſuch of the ſhoots or ſuckers only 
that are beſt furniſhed with ſome fibres to 


their root; taking theſe one by one, cut off 


the hard knobbed part at bottom, rejecting 
ſuch that are very tough and ſtringy, and trim 
the outer leaves down about one third or near 
half way, ſo as the central ones have full li- 
berty to expand. Being thus trimmed, let 
them be directly planted by line and dibble, 
in rows five feet aſunder, and the plants two 
feet diſtance in each row, putting each plant 
three or four inches deep in the ground, cloſ- 
ing the earth well about the root and body of 
the plant as you proceed in planting ; and im- 
mediately let every one be watered, for this 
will ſettle the mold cloſe about them, fix 


every one firmly in its place, and promote 


their early rooting ; obferving, if the wea- 
ther at this time proves dry, to repeat the 


waterings every three days, for a week or a 


fortnight, till they have taken freſh root, and 
begin to grow. ; 

After this, they require no further culture 
during ſummer than to be kept clean from 
weeds, which is readily done by hoeing 
with a large hoe between the plants in 
dry weather, —And in the beginning of 

Winter 
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winter the ground muſt be ridged up along | 


cach row, to defend the plants trom froſt. 

In making plantations of Artichokes, that 
if it is neceſſary to make the molt of every 
piece of ground, as is conſequently the caſe 
with the market gardeners, you may ſow be- 
tween the rows a crop of round-leafed ſpi- 
nach, with ſome ſhort-topped radith, and a 
{prinkling of coſs lettuce, mixing the ſeeds 
together, and ſow them by broad caſt; then 
tread in the ſeed and rake the ground, for the 
Artichokes will ſoon get the ſtart out of the 
way of theſe ſmall crops, and when they 
come off in June, may plant a row of cabbage 
or ſavoys along the middle of each ſpace be- 
tween the Artichoke ranges, to come in for 


autumn lervice. 


But the kitchen-gardeners in the neigh- 
bourhood of London frequently plant their 
Artichokes at ſuch diſtance between the rows, 
as to have ſpinach, radiſhes, cauliflowers, 
pickling-cucumbers, and cabbage or ſavoys, 
all from the ſame ſpot. To do this, they al- 
low ten feet between the rows of Artichokes, 
ſowing the ground, as above, with ſpinach, 
radiſhes, &c. in ſpring ; and at the ſame time 
plant in each ſpace two rows of cauliflowers, 
at four feet diſtance, and two and a half apart 
in each row; and then, in the firſt week of 
June, when the ground is cleared from the 
radiſhes and ſpinach, they ſow cucumbers for 
pickling between the cauliflower rows, and 
in June or July plant, in the intervals be- 


tween the rows of Artichokes and cauliflowers, | 


a row of cabbage or ſavoys; the cauliflowers 


coming off in July or early in Auguſt, there 


will be full ſcope for the remaining crops ; 
and the cabbage and ſavoys coming in for au- 
tumn uſe, will be all gathered by the middle 


or end of November, time enoughtor landing 


up the Artichokes. 
Ther Culture when in Fruit. 


The plants of the new plantation will be- 
gin to ſhew their fruit or heads the beginning 
of Auguſt, and will be in the fulleſt perfec- 
tion from about the middle of that month tu 


the latter end of September; and ſometimes 


they continue fruiting gradually until No- 
vember; but next year the ſame crop will 
come into fruit in June and July, and be 


moſtly all over in Auguſt; ſo that, as already 


noticed, if you would continne a ſucceſſion 
annual'y from June to November, always 
plant a tew.every ſpring, to come into fruit to 
aucceed thole of older plants. 


N 
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But with reſpect to the care of the plante 
when in fruit, obſerve, that, beſides the priy- 
cipal or top fruit, ſeveral collateral ſmall heads 
often ariſe from the ſides of the main ſtem, 
which fide-ſhoots, or fuckers, being diſplaced, 
the whole nouriſhment is conſequently i. 
rected to the principal head ; therefore if you 
prefer one large handſome head to three or 
tour ſmall ones, the above culture ſhould be 
conſtantly practiſed, from time to time, be- 
ſore the ſide heads excced the ſize of a hen's 


egg. 

Theſe ſmall ſide- heads or ſuckers are by 
many greatly eſteemed, being cooked in va- 
rious ways, and ſerved up to table; and the 
London gardeners having great demand for 
them, they gather them as they are produced, 
and tye them in bunches for market. 

But ſome perſons, not anxious about hay- 
ing very Jarge heads, ſuffer. the above-men- 
tioned ſide- ſhoots to remain, rather preferring 
three or four middling ones, from the ſame 
___ in ſucceſſive order, than only one large 
Iirut, 

The maturity of the Artichoke heads, is, 
when arrived to their full magnitude, diſ- 
coverable by the ſcales diverging from each 
other conſiderably, but before the centre or 
crown opens, to ſhew an effort for flowering. 

When the heads are to be gathered, you 
ſhould cut them with ſix or eight inches of 
the ſtalk at leaſt; but if for market, almoſt 
three times that length. 

But as the heads are gathered, the whole 
ſtalk ſhould always be broken down cloſe 
to the ground, being abſolutely neceſſary to 
the welfare of the plants, by encouraging 
their ſtools te produce ſome new ſhoots more 
treely before winter. 

In Covent-Garden and the other London 
markets, Artichokes are fold commonly 
from about two to three ſhillings per dozen, 
and ſometimes at alittle more 1 
to the kinds and ſize; but the globe kind is 
always the moſt ſaleable. 


Their Winter Dreſſing, and landin to pro- 
| tec them from Froft. 9 1 


The winter culture of Artichokes is prin- 
cipally to land or earth up the rows, to 
| wavy the crown of the root and young ſhoots 
rom ſevere froſt, which is done by digging 
the ground, and forming the earth into a 
ridge along each row over the roots, without 
which precaution, the inclemency of the 
| | winter 
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winter often proves deſtructive to thoſe 
nts. 
his work ſhould be done towards the lat - 
ter end of November, or beginning or middle 
of December, according as the weather con- 
tinues more or leſs mild. 
In the firſt place, cut down all the large 
leaves near the ground, preſerving only thoſe 
of the ſmall young ſhoots ; and this may be 


done any time in November; then at the 


time above-mentioned, proceed to dig the 
ground between the rows, and work it up 
cloſe to the plants, in a ſort of ridge, along 
each row. But the moſt regular way is, that 


if the plants are in cloſe rows for a full crop, | 


i. e. in rows five feet aſunder, range a line 
exactly along the middle of each ſpace be- 
tween the rows, then with the ſpade chop the 
ground along according to the line; and thus 
you form beds five feet broad, one row of 
plants ranging along the middle of each 
bed ; then dig the ground bed and bed a mo- 
derate ſpade deep, gradually working the 
earth from each fide towards the middle in a 
ridge along the row of plants, as above ob- 
ferved, ſo as each row ſtand exactly in the 
middle of every ſuch ridge of earth; rearing- 


the earth cloſe about the plants, but not quite 


over their tops; and this will greatly ſhield 
the crown of the root and young ſhoots from 
the effects of hard froſts. 


But when the rows of Artichokes are ten 


feet diſtant, as in many of the kitchen-gar-- 


dens, for the ſake of obtaining other crops be- 
tween, you may then either ridge up the 
plants, in five-feet wide beds, as above di- 
reed, or trench all the ground in the com- 
mon way, in ridges two or three feet wide, 
ranging, the way of the rows, and digging 
them one ſpade deep; and as you advance to 
each row of plants, land them up, by form- 
ing a good ridge along the row, that each row 
ſtant in the middle of a ridge of earth, as in 
the other method. ; 

Some perſons, however, inſtead of landing 
up the plants in either of the above methods, 
only draw a little earth, with a hoe or ſpade, 
up cloſe about the plants, and at the approach. 
of ſevere froſt, add a covering of long dung 
litter, or ſome ſuch like light material; and 
ſome never land, nor draw any earth about 
them at all, omy mulch the plants in Decem- 


ber, or towards Chriſtmas, or ſooner, if hard 


froſts fet in, laymg ſome- ſhortiſh- dry mulch 
about each hole of plants, bringing it cloſe 


around about the ſhoots, and let it remain all 
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winter, till danger is paſt; either of which 
methods is indeed often ſufficient in our or- 
dinary winters ; but as there is no knowing 
what weather will happen, ſo it is not always 
to be depended on; and there is nothing fo 
effectual for the benefit of the plants, as ridg- 
ing up the carth about them, as before di- 
rected, | | 

Remember, however, that if the froſt in 
winter ſhould prove extremely ſevere, it is 
alſo adviſeable to lay over each ridge a cover- 
ing of any kind of long dry litter, which, to- 
gether with the ridge of earth, will effectu- 


| 8 the plants. 


ikewiſe obſerve, that if hard froſts ſet in 


before you have time to land the plants, do- 
not fail, in that caſe, to lay a thick covering of 
dry litter over them. 


All coverings that have been occaſionally 


| uſed during hard froſt, ſhould be removed in 
February, or at leaſt as ſoon as the weather 


breaks; and in March or beginning of April 
the ridges of earth ſhould be levelled down, 
and the plants have their ſpring dreſſing as 
follows. 


Their Spring Dreſſing, by levelling down the 


Hg and diſplacing the ſuperabundant 


ts» 


In March or beginning of April, according 
to the forwardneſs of the ſeaſon, that the 
plants have made ſome tolerable ſhoots, the 
ridges of earth landed over them in winter for 


| their protection, ſhould: be levelled down, and: 


all ſuperabundant and ill placed ſhoots clear- 
ed away, leaving only two or three of the 
moſt promiſing ſuckers upon each ſtool. 
Faking opportunity of dry weather for this 
wark, dig or level down the ridges of earths 
length-ways, row and row, ſtirring all the 
ground between and cloſe about the plants ; 
and as you proceed, remove the earth from 


about the crown of the root and young ſhoots, - 


as low as the part of the ſtock from whence 
they ariſe ; then, if there are ſeveral ſhoots, 
fix upon two or three of the ſtraighteſt, moſt 
promiſing, and beſt ſituated on each root, 
toward the lower part of the ſtool, at ſome 
diſtance from each other; let all the reſt be 
oleared away, by flipping them off cloſe to- 
the root, and directly draw in the earth a- 
gain about the remaining flioots, cloling the 
earth well around them, and prels it. gently be- 
tween, to preſerve them as far diſtant from each 
other as their ſituation will admit, and trim off 
any broken or dangling leaves; and in this 


manner 
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manner treat every ſtock, as you advance in 


digging or laying down the ridges, obſerving 


to level the ground in a neat manner; and 


if you chuſe, the ſpaces between the rows | 


may be ſown with ſpinach, &c, or any light 
crop, as obſerved at the time of making the 
plantation, 

But I would remark of this ſpring dreſſing, 
that if in March you find the ſtocks ſhoot 
weakly, — by hard froſt or much 
wet, it will be proper, only for the preſent, to 
open and looſen the earth, and level down 
the ridges a little, to encourage the roots; and 


in three or four weeks after, when they have 


made tolerable ſhoots, may ſlip them as above, 
and dig and level the ground properly. 

. The young ſhoots which are flipped off in 
the above ſpring dreſſing, are, as before ob- 
ſerved, the proper plants wherewith to make 
new plantations ; a proper quantity of the beſt 
thould therefore be reſerved, making choice 
of ſuch that are ſtraight, from avout eight or 
nine inches to a foot long, and whoſe bot- 
toms cut free and criſp, rejecting ſuch that are 
__ tough and woody at the baſe, _ 

he ſooner they are planted after being ſe- 
parated from the old plants the better; but if 
the ground ſhould not be ready, laygthem._ till 
then, by the roots in a trench, placing them 
upright, for if placed ſlanting they, by aſ- 
ſuming an upright growth, would become 
crooked. | 

If theſe plants are to be purchaſed, the true 
globe ſort is fold at eight or ten ſhillings a 
hundred, and ſometimes a guinea, or more, 
after a hard winter. 

When they are to be conveyed to any con- 
ſiderable diſtance, they ſhould be packed dry, 
in ſmall bundles of eight or ten, wrapping 
dry hay about them, and tying each bundle 
with a hay band, and pack the ſeveral bun- 
dles in hampers or large garden- mats; when 
they arrive, place the roots in water a few 
hours previous to planting. 


Of manuring the Plants. 


Such plantations of Artichokes which are 
permitted to remain ſeveral years in the ſame 
place ought to have the ground manured every 


other year, with ſome thoroughly rotten dung, 


applying it in November, at the time of land- 
ing up the plants, and dig it in one good 
ſpade deep. N A 

hy this practice a plantation of Artichokes 
will continue in good condition, and bear 
tolerable heads for ſeveral years; though as 


* 
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they grow old, the heads will be ſmaller in 


proportion, | 
Second Species of Cynara, the Cardoon. 


The Cardoon, in its general habit, greatly 
reſembles the Artichoke plant, but is of 
larger and more regular growth ; the leaves 
more upright, taller, broader, and more deep 
and regularly divided; and the ſtalks of the 
leaves, blanched, are the only eatable parts 
of the plant. | 

There is but one ſpecies, viz, 

_ Cynara Cardunculus. | 

Cardunculus or Cardoon.) Cynara, with 
thick, fleſhy, fibrey roots, crowned by a con- 
fiderab'e ciuſter of large, erect, deeply- pin- 
natiſid leaves, four or five ſect high, baving 
all the Jobes pinnatifid and thick prickly foot- 
ſtalks ; and amidſt them, upright tall ftems, 
terminated by ſcaly, Artichoke like heads, 
furniſhing flowers and ſeed. It is a hardy 
plant, and proſpers in the open quarters of 
the kitchen-garden. | 

This plant is often biennial in England, 
ariſing from ſeed in ſpring, obtains perfec- 
tion in autumn and winter, ſhoots up ſtems 
in ſpring aſter, flowers'in July, ripens ſeed 
in September, and the whole often dies the 
winter following in this country; but it rare. 
ly produces good ſeed here, ſo it is commonly 
procured by the ſeedſmen from France, Spain, 
and Portugal. T he plant is large, regular, 
and of noble appearance in its general 
growth. oy 

The ſtalks of the leaves being thick, criſp, 
and palatable, are the eatable parts, firſt 
blanching them like celery about a yard or 
more long, to render them white, tender, 
and agreeably flavoured, which otherwiſe 
would be rank and bitter ; they are in per- 
fection in autumn and winter, and are uſed 
for ſallads, ſoups, ſtewing, and other culi- 
nary purpoſes. 

It is but of little eſtimation at preſent in 
England, nor is it much cultivated now by 
the market gardeners; it requiring ſo much 
room to. grow, and there being but little de- 
mand for them, they often do not pay for the 
culture, though they ſell for five ſhillings or 
three half crowns a bunch, and only three 
plants in each. | | a 

A few of them, however, for variety, me- 
rita place in every conſiderable kitchen-gar- 


den, both for uſe and market, 


The 
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The plants being of conſiderable growth, 
require to grow in rows five feet aſunder, and 
four diſtant in the rows. | 


Propagation and Culture. 


It is propagated by ſeed ſowed annually in 
the full grind in March, cither in a bed for 
tranſplantation, or at once in the place where 
you deſign the plants ſhall ſtand to come to 
perſeftion. Moſt authors direct the former 
method, though ſome of them, ſeemingly, 
neither ſaw nor practiſed any, nor perhaps 
ever ſaw the plants ; we, however, have prac- 
tiſed both ways, and have experienced, that 
holeing in the ſeeds where the plants are to re- 
main, is the moſt ſucceſsful culture, and is 
the method I have alſo lately obſerved prac- 
tiſed in ſome of the moſt eminent kitchen- 
gardens in the vicinity of London ; for the 
plants being rather of rampant growth, and 
very flaggy on removal in dry or hot weather, 
they do not ſucceed ſo well by that method, 
as when they always remain in the ſame place, 
in which they grow faſter, ſtronger, and ſooner 
arrive at a proper ſtate of growth for blanch- 


ing. 4, 
But we ſhall exhibit the practical direc- 
tions for buth methods of culture. 

- Firſt by tranſplantation. —Sow the ſeed in 
March, or beginning of April, by broad caſt, 
in a bed of rich earth, tread it in, and rake the 
ground, and when the plants are three inches 
high, thin them to four or five inches diſtance, 
that they,may not draw each other weak; and in 
June they will be fit to tranſplant : in the be- 
ginning or middle of June, thetefore, prepare 
an open ſpace of ground that has been dunged 
in the preceding winter or ſpring ; and there 


- draw lines five feet diſtance, and put in the 


lants by dibble, at four feet diſtance in the 
flies, either on level ground, or hole them, 
in wide baſon like holes, eighteen inches 
vver, and fix or eight deep, making the ſides 
ſloping, ſo looſening the bottom well, and ſet 
one good plant upright in each hole; give 
water directly, which repeat, if ay weather, 
every evening or morning till they have taken 
root ; after this, all they require is hoeing the 
ground occaſionally to kill weeds, until the 
end of September or October, when the plants 


will be arrived nearly at full growth, ſo as 


the leaves of the different plants will almoſt 
meet, and thoſe of each plant are then to be 
tied together, and landed up to blanch them, 
as hereafter directed. FIG | 


| By ſowing where they are to remain. Let 


| 


| 
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the ground be marked out in lines five ſcet 


diſtance, as in the tranſplanting method, then 
along each line ſorm baſon-ſhaped holes, 


eighteen inches wide, and about three deep, 
the holes ſour ſeet from centre to centre; in 
each hole drill in three ſeeds, ranging the 
way of the row, covering them half an inch 
deep ; give occaſional waterings in very dry 
weather; and when the plants are come up 


three or four inches nigh, thin them to one 


of the ſtrongeſt in each hole; at the ſame 


time clear away weeds, and ſtir the earth with 


a hoe about each remaining plant; and thus 
they will grow more freely and ſtronger than 
thoſe which are tranſplanted, and ſooner ar- 
rive to full ſize, with large ſtalks, in fine or- 
der for general blanching. 

Theſe plants are cultivated in wide rows, 
on account of their large 'growth, as well as 
for the convenience of having a ſufficient por- 
tion of earth to land them to a due height, i. e- 
two or three feet at leaſt ; but in rich ground 
they often grow four feet high, and it is ne- 
ceflary to land them up, for blanching, al- 
moſt their full length. 

All the culture neceſſary for theſe plants 
during their growth till fit for blanching is, 


to keep them clean from weeds, by hoeing 


the ground. | 

As theſe plants ſtand at conſiderable diſ- 
tances from each other, you may have ſome 
ſmall temporary crops between the rows the 
firſt three months, ſuch as ſpinach, lettuce, 
endive, cabbage, ſavoy, or El plants, 
for tranſplanting, &c. obſerving to keep the 


holes of Cardoons perfectly clear from every 
thing. 8 


Method of landing them for blanching. 

In the latter end of September, or in Oo- 
ber, the Cardoons will be grown very large, 
and their foot-ſtalks have acquired a thick ſub- 
ſtance, you muſt then tye up the leaves of 
each plant, to admit of landing them up 
cloſely all around, for blanching, which will 
be fix or eight weeks in effecting, and the 
plants will come in for uſe in November 
and December, and continue all winter. 

But if the plants are required for uſe as 
ſoon as poſſible in autumn, the blanching may 
be begun in Auguſt, ſo as to have the plants 
for uſe towards the latter end of September 
and October; but by tying up, and landing 
the plants before they are full grown, they 
never acquire a due ſubſtance in the ſtalk, 
and the Inns of a Cardoon is, to * 

t the 
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the ſtalks (the eatable part) broad and 
thick. 

The method is, firſt, having hoed and 
cleared the ground from weeds, then, having 
procured ſome hay- bands an inch and a half 
thick, proceed with theſe materials, on a dry 
day, to tye up the leaves of each plant mo- 
derately cloſe, and regularly together, wind- 
ing the hay-band cloſely around the plant al- 
molt to its top; this done dig the earth, and 
as you proceed, bank it up cloſe round each 
plant nearly as high as the tying or bandage, 
ſmoothing it with the back of the ſpade, both 
to fix it properly, and that it may readily 
ſhoot off the wet; obſerving, if the plants 
ſhould advance more in height, to continue 
the tying of hay-bands higher in proportion; 
for it is neceſfary to have them byes up near- 
ly their full height, both to blanch them more 
effectually, and ſecure them from injury of 
wet and froſt. 

To obtain a more regular ſucceſſion, the 
landing may be performed only to about one 
third of the plants at a time, allowing the 
diſtance of a fortnight between each time 
landing. 
In fix or ſeven weeks the plants are ſome- 
times tolerably blanched, but in two months 
or ten weeks, they are generally in excellent 
order, 2 145 8 

They may be continued all winter, with 
the care of covering the tops of the plants 
with long litter during hard froſts. 

To fave Cardoon ſeeds,—Cultivate a few 
room in a ſheltered ſunny place; let them 

ind unblanched, protecting them from froſt 
with light litter ; they will ſhoot up in ſpring 
following, flower in July, and if a fine warm 
dry autumn, they will ripen ſeed towards 
Michaelmas. | 

CYNOGLOSSUM, Hound's Tongue. 

It furniſhes hardy herbaceous biennials, 
perennials, and annuals, for medical uſe, and 
as flowering plants for ornament in gardens, 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] CALIx is oblong, five-part- 
ed, and permanent. COROLLA is monope- 
talous, funnel-ſhaped, five-parted at the brim, 
and the chaps cloſed, STAMI NA, five ſila- 
ments, and roundiſh antheræ. PisTILLUM, 


ſtigma. PERI ARIUN none, but four ovilli, 
baving four ſeeds. ; 

The material ſpecics are, 

*CYNOGLOSSUM Officinale, 


Officinal,or Common biennial Hound'i Tongue) | 


* 


ö 
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| Cynogloſſum, with large, thick, blackiſh 


roots, crowned by large, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
hoary leaves, and amidſt them, upright firm 
ſtalks two feet high, adorned with narrow 


| cloſe-ſitting leaves, and terminated by red. 


diſh flowers, in June and July. 
Varieties, ] White flowering Hound's 


Tongue — Evergreen Hound's Tongue. 


This ſpecies and varieties may be conſider. 
ed both as biennials and perennials, becauſe 
in moiſt ſoils they often die ſoon after they 
have perfected feeds ; but in dry gravelly ſoils, 
the roots are often of ſeveral years dura- 
tion. 

It grows wild under hedges, and is chiefly 
valued for its root in medicine, | 

*CYNoGLoOs8UM Omphalodes. 

Omphaledes, or perennial, creeping, Venus Na- 
vel Wort.] Cynogloſſum, with lender trail- 
ing ſta\ks, creeping and rooting at every 
Joint, heart-ſhaped ſmooth leaves, on lon 
foot-ſtalks ; and from the axillas of the ſtalks, 
bright blue flowers in looſe panicles, appear- 
ing in March, April, and May. 

ICYNOGLO5SSUM r 

Flax-leaved Annual Hound's Tongue, or Com- 
mon Venus Navel-Wart.) Cynogloſſum, with 
upright, ſlender, branchy ſtalks, ſix or eight 
inches high, garniſhed with long, very nar- 
row, ſmooth, greyiſh leaves; and all the 
branches terminated by looſe panicles of ſmall 
white flowers, in June and July. | 

*CYNoGLOSSUM Luſitanica. | 

Portugal Annual Hound's Tongue, or Taller 
Venus Navel- Hort.] Cynogloſſum, with up- 


right branchy ſtalks. ten or fifteen inches high, 


garniſhed with ſpear ſhaped rough leaves, and 

all the branches terminated by looſe ſpikes of 

white flowers, in June and July. 8 
The flowers of all theſe plants are ſingly, 


of one funnel-ſhaped peta], are ſmall but 


pretty numerous, which in the firſt, third, 
and fourth farts, are ſucceeded by plenty of 
SOR - | 

Of theſe four ſpecies, the ſecond, third, 


and fourth forts, are thoſe that merit culture 
as flowering plants, and are pretty. ornaments 
for the ſronts of borders, &c. the two latter of 
which. have been long inhabitants of our gar- 
| dens, in the collection of hardy annuals. 

four germen, permanent ſtyle, and indented | 
borders. 


Theyare all hardy, and proſper in the open 


| Propagation. 
The firſt ſpecies may be raiſed by ſowing 


the ſeed in any foil. in autumn or 1 
| all 
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und they will riſe plentifully in March or 
April. | 

'T he ſecond ſpecies propagates itſelf abun- 
dantly by its rooting ſtalks, cuttings of which 
may be taken off with roots, in ſpring, ſum- 
mer, or autumn, and planted where they are 
to remain. 5 
The two annual ſorts are always raiſed from 
ſeed in ſpring, ſown in patches in the borders 
where they are to flower, ſowing ſeveral ſeeds 
in each patch a quarter of an inch deep ; and 
when the plants come up, occaſional water 
and weeding is all they require, and by two 
or three different ſowings, they will flower 
from June till the end of ſummer. 

CYPRIPEDIUM, Ladies Slipper. 

It confiſts of two ſpecies of hardy herbaceous 
perennials for ornament, growing erect about 
a foot high, garniſhed with large oval leaves, 
and crowned by large, quadripetalous, necta- 
rious flowers. | 

Claſs and order, Gynandria Diandria. 

Chara@ters.) CAL1X is a ſpatha. CoRoLLaA, 
four or five long, ſpear-ſhaped, expanded, 
erect petals, and in the midſt a large, ſwollen, 
roundiſh, hollow neQtarium. STAMINA, two 
ſhort gynandrous filaments, and erect an- 
| there. P1sTILLUM, a long contorted ger- 
men, ſhort ſtyle, and obſolete ſtigma. Px- 
RICARPIUM, an oval, trigonous, three-fur- 
rowed, untlocular capſule, and numerous 
feeds. 7 os e foals 6 | 

The ſpecies are, vals 

"CyPRIPEDIUM Calceolus, - 

Calceolus Maria, or Common Ladies 2 
Cypripedium, with thick, fleſhy, fibrous, 


with large, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ribbed, eloſe- 
fitting leaves, placed alternate, and ſurmount- 
eld by a ſpatha, protruding a large flower, ex- 
panding its four petals erueiforme, having in 
the centre a large hollow nectarium; the 
whole very elegant, and of different colours 
in the varieties. [is 1) SHED 


with deep-purple flowers——Pale-purple 
flowers—Golden flowers—Red flowers 
Large yellowflowers—With variable flowers. 

This ſpecies - and reſpective varieties are 


en perennial in root, but the ſtalks and leaves 
riſe annually in ſpring, and decay in autumn, 
and all the forts flower in June; are! ex- 
tremely ornamental, and their ſtructure ſin- 
ng gularly curious, particularly in their large 
bb. roundiſh nectarium, which is feigned to re- i 
nd ; 


creeping roots, ſending up, in ſpring, ſeve- 
ral upright robuſt ſtalks a foot high, adorned 


| 


| 


Varieties are] Common Ladies Slipper, | 
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ſemble a flipper z hence the plants derived the 


name, 

It grows wild in ſome ſhady woods in Bri- 
tain, but it nevertheleſs highly merits culture 
in every eminent garden, both as a plant of 
curioſity and ornament. 

*CYPRIPEDIUM Bulboſum. | 

Bulbous Ladies Slipper.) Cypripedium, with 
a roundiſh bulbous root, crowned by radical 
roundiſh leaves; and between them erect low 
ſtalks, terminated each by one large flower, 
having an oblong nectarium. 

Both the ſpecies, &c. are perennial in root, 
but annual in ſtalk and leaves. 

The flowers of all the ſorts appear the end 
of May or in June, all of them compoſed of 
four or five large expanded petals, and a very 

' conſpicuous nectarium in the centre; ſuc- 
ceeded by ripe ſeeds in Auguſt, and they ſoon 
after decay to the roots, | 

They are very hardy, and delight in a ſome- 
what moiſt undunged ſoil, open only to the 
morning ſun. They ſucceed either in the 


. full ground or in pots. 


Propagation, &c. 


The firſt ſort and varieties, having knotty, 
fibrey, creepiny roots, may be propagated by 
dividing or taking off joints in autumn, as 
ſoon as the ſtalks decay, | 

The bulbous ſort is alſo increaſed by th 
roots when the ſtalks decay. _ e 
Both the ſpecies may alſo be raiſed from 
ſeed, ſown in autumn in a ſhady border, and 
the plants will flower the fecond or third 
year; eſpecially if ſuffered to ſtand where 
they were ſowed. 275 SEAT 

' Theſe plants ſhould not be often removed, 
which would retard their flowering. 

CYTISUS, Tree Trefoil. 

This genera furniſhes ſome elegant flower- 
ing ſhrubs and evergreens, of hardy growth, 
for the pleaſure ground, adorned with oval 
leaves by threes, and long ſpikes of yellow pa- 
pilionaceous flowers.” did bis 

Claſs and order, Diadelphia Detandrin. 

Chara&ers.) CALIX is bell-ſhaped, ſhort, 
and divided into two lips, the upper one bi- 
fid, and the under one three-parted. Co- 
ROLL A is papilionaceous; the ſtandard oval, 
riſing, and reflexed on the ſides; the wings 

Yobtuſe, and the length of the ſtandard; and 
che keel bellied and acute. STAMINA, ten 
diadelphous ſilaments; and hmple antheræ. 
PisTILLUM, an oblong germen, fimple 
ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma, PERIcAR TUM, an 

Lt i | oblong, 


; 
o 
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oblong blunt pod, narrow at the baſe, and 


kidney - ſhaped ſeeds, | 

There are about five ſpecies of Cytiſus in 
the Engliſh gardens, three of them deeiduous 
ſhrubs, and one or two evergreens. 

The ſpecies of our gardens are, 

*"CyT18Us Laburnum. 

The Laburnum, or Large Deciduous Cytiſus.] 
Cytiſus, with a large upright tree- lem, 
branching into a full-ſpreading head, twenty 
or thirty feet high, having ſmooth greeniſh 
branches, oblong-oval entire leaves, by threes, 
on long ſlender foot-ſtalks ; and from the 
fides of all the branches, numerous yellow 
flowers collected in long ſpikes, hanging 
looſely downward, appearing in May. 

Varieties of this are] Common broad-leafed 
Laburnum— Narrow-leafed, Jong ſpiked La- 
burnum, having very long pendulous ſpikes 
of flowers—Short-ſpjzked Laburnum, having 
ſhort, roundiſh, thick ſpikes of flowers Va- 
riegated · leaved Laburnum. The firſt two of 


which varieties are tolerably permanent from 


ſeed, but the other two m 


be continued 
by cuttings. f 


All theſe varieties are deciduous, but their 


leaves appear early in ſummer, which, toge- 
ther with their numerous, long, pendulant 
ſpikes hanging from every part of the branches, 


appear very ornamental, and are well adapted 


to place on the borders of woods, wilder- 
. nefſes, and large ſhrubbery plantations, on 
the boundaries of lawns, parks, &e.— And, 
although they are generally conſidered: 


only as ornamental ſhrubs, if encouraged 


by training them to a, ſtem at firſt, and ſuf- 
fered to ſtand, they will form moderate-{ize 
timber- trees: they grow naturally on the 
Alps, the mountains of Dauphine, and in 
the Highlands of Scotland ; and the timber 
being very hard, and taking a fine. poliſh, is 
frequently uſed for making chairs, tables, 
bedſteads, and other furniture, which are ſaid 
to equal the fineſt mahogany in beauty. 
I! he trees are fo very hardy, that 1 will 
proſper any where, and are of very quick 
growth | 
*UYT1SUS ieee | 
_ Sefful-leaved. Diciduous Cytiſus, . often. called 
_ Cytifus Secundus Clufii.]- Cytiſus, with a low 
ſhrubby ſtem, branching into numerous, , 
erect, browniſh branches, forming a buſh | 
head fiye or fix feet high, garniſhed with ſmall 
oval leaves by threes, ſome on very ſhort 
. foot-ſtaſks, others. ſitting cloſe, - and bright 


yellow flowers. in ſhort erect ſpikes at | 


c vr 


June. 

*CyT18us Nigricans. 

Black Cytiſus.] Cytiſus, with a ſhort ſhrubby 
ſtem, dividing low into many ereCt ſlender 
branches, forming a buſhy head four or five 
feet high, oblong-oval, dark-green, triſoliate 
leaves, and yellow flowers, terminating all 
the branches in upright ſpikes, appearing in 
July. 

 *CyT1svus Hirſutus. 
Hairy Evergreen Neapolitan Cytiſus.] Cyti- 


ſending out many erect, greeniſh, hairy 
branches, forming a fine head fix or eight 
feet high, cloſely garniſhed with ſmall, oval, 


and yellow flowers ſrom 'the fides of the 
branches in ſhort pendulous ſpikes, having 
trifid hairy cups, appearing in June. 

This ſpecies being rather impatient of very 


tered ſituation in the ſhrubbery, 

*CyT1SUs Auſtriacus. 

Auſirian, or Tartarian Evergreen Gytiſus.] 
Cytifus, with a ſhrubby ſtem, dividing low 
into many greeniſh branches, forming a buſhy 


leaves, and bright yellow flowers, in cloſe 
umbellate heads at the ends of the branches, 


appearing in May. | 

Variety.) Auſtrian, — Siberian, Cytiſus, 
with ſmaller leaves, naked flower-ſtalks, and 
_ ſmaller flowers. „ 

Theſe five ſpecies have univerſally triſo- 
— leaves, i. e. three folioles on each ſoot- 

Ik. Fre: 

The flowers of all the ſorts: are papiliona- 
ceous, or butterfly-ſhaped, conſiſting - of the 
ſtandard, two wings, and the keel; all cf 
them flower abundantly in this country, and 
are ſucceeded by. oblong pods, containing 
plenty of ripe ſeed in autumn. 

All theſe ſhrubs have great merit in orna- 
mental plantations, either to aſſiſt in forming 
clumps or continued ſhrubberies ; their nu- 
merous trifoliate leaves being finely adapted 
for effecting variety in aſſemblage, and 
during their bloom, they appear covered with 
flowers. 15 : 
A The: large. ſorts, ſuch as the ſeveral varic- 
ties of Laburnum, ſhould be ſtationed rather 
backward in clumps, and other ſhrubbery 


— 


works; and the other ſour ſpecies ſhould oc- 


the ends of the branches, appearing in 


ſus, with an upright, ſhrubby, grey ſtem, 


hairy folioles by threes, on ſhort foot-ſtalks, 


ſevere froſt, ſhould have a dry ſoil, and ſhel- 


head three or four feet high, cloſely garniſhed 
wirh oblong-oval, ſmooth, whitiſh-green. 


having a cluſter of leaves under each head ;. 


cupy 
2 


„ * 
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roundiſh unilocular berry and one ſeed. 
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places more towards the front, and in 
me moſt conſpicuous departments. 
They ſhould all be ſuffered to retain their 
natural growth, except only cutting off any | 
very irregular ſhoot or branch. 

All the ſorts are hardy, and will proſper 
in any common foil aud expoſure ; though, 
as the Cytiſus Hirſutus is ſometimes affected 
by ſevere froſt, it ſhould have a dry ſoil, and 
ſomewhat ſheltered ſituation. 


Propagation. 


All the ſorts are raiſed plentifully by ſced, 
and ſome forts by cuttings, Are 

By ſeed. —The ſeed grows freely in the 
full ground, and ſhould be ſon in March, 
in four - ſeet beds, either drilling it in, half an 
inch deep, or ſow it on the ſurface, and co- 
ver it that depth with earth; they will come 
up in ſix or ſeven weeks; keep them weed- 


ed during ſummer, and in winter it may not 
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be amiſs to protect the Cytiſus Nigricans and 


Cytiſus Hir ſutus, by occaſional ſhelter of mats, 
during ſevere froſt; and in ſpring following, 
the ſeedlings in general, if they ſtand very 
cloſe, may be tranſplanted into the nurſery, 
in rows two feet diſtance, the Laburnums 


and the others a foot; allowing them more 


room as they advance in growth; and here 
they may remain two, three, or four years, tiil 
large enough for the ſhrubbery. 

By cuttings.--Moſt of the deciduous forts 


will alſo ſucceed this way, and October and 
November is the beſt time ſor planting them. 


Chuſe young ſhoots eight, ten, or twelve 
inches long, plant them in rows a foot apart, 
and five or fix inches in the lines; and they 
will be rooted in one year. 

All the culture theſe plants require in the 


nurſery, is to keep them clear from weeds, 
and to dig the ground annually between the 


rOWS. 


D APHNE, Spurge Laurel, and Me. | 
zereon. 2074 . 

This genus conſiſts of low ornamental 
ſhrubs, of the evergreen. and deciduous tribe, 
adorned with .ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and ſmall, 
but numerous, monopetalous, _ fqur-parted 
flowers. | 

Claſs and order, Ofandria Monogynia. 

Characters. ] CALix, none. CoROLLA is 
monopetalous, funnel-ſhaped, and divided 
into four, oval ſpreading ſegments. Sr Au- 
NA, eight ſhort filaments inſerted into the 
tube, and ereCt bilocular antherz. P1sT1L- 
LUM, an oval germen, ſhort ſtyle, and a ca- 
pitated depreſſed ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a 


There are ſeven or eight ſpecies, but not 
more than two common ta the Engliſh gar- 
dens, and which are the moſt beautiful and 
the only ſorts that demand particular attention 
in horticulture. | | 

The firſt is an evergreen,. and the ſecond 
is deciduous, viz.. | 
 'DaPHNE Laureola. | 


Laurecle, or Spurge Lgurel.] Daphne, with | 


many greyiſh-coloured ſtalks from the root, 
branching irregularly three or four feet high, 


cloſely garniſhed with thick, ſpear-ſhaped, . 


ſmooth, ſhining, evergreen leaves, ſitting 
cloſe ta the branches; and from the upper 
Ber numerous, ſmall, yellowiſh - green 
owers in cluſters, ſucceeded by oval berries, 
ripening to a black colour; flowers in Janu- 
7 and February, and the feeds ripen in 
une. 

Variety.) Variegated- leafed Laureola, 

DaArHNE Mezcreon, 

The Mexereon] Daphne, with. a ſhort, 


ſtrong, woody ſtem, branching. out low into 


many erect branches, forming a regular buſhy- 
head, four or five feet high, garniſhed with 


ſmall, ſpear: ſhaped, deciduous leaves about: 


two inches long, and the upper parts of all 
the branches and young ſhoots cloſely adorn- 
ed with numerous flowers, by threes, com- 


ing out early before the leaves, of different 
colours in the varieties, and ſucceeded by- 


many roundiſh berries, in ſome yellow, others 
red, | 


} | 
Varieties. . 
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Varicties.] Mezereon with white flowers 
and yellow berries—Purple flowers and red 
berries—Pale-red flowers and red berries— 
Crimſon flowers and red berries—With va- 
riegated leaves, ſtriped with yellow. 

'The flowers of both theſe ſpecies and re- 


ſpective varieties conſiſt each of one four- 
rted petal, very ſmall, but numerous, and. 


thoſe ot the Mezereon are the moſt conſpicu- 


ous and beautiſul ; all the ſorts flower early, 


and are ſucceeded by many berries, each fur- 

niſhing one ſeed; ripe in June and July. 
Both the ſpecies are very hardy, and 

proſper in any ſituation and ſoil of a garden. 


The firſt ſpecies, Daphne Laureola, is an 
inhabitant of our woods, and' being a hardy 
and delightful little evergreen is peculiarly 
adapted for wilderneſs and wood-works in 
gardens, as it will flouriſh under larger ſhrubs 


and the drip of trees; is alſo proper for any 


other ſhrubbery departments, no weather 


hurts it, and remains always green. 

The Mezereon and varieties are all decidu- 
ous, but flower remarkably beautiful in Fe- 
bruary and March before the appearance of 
leaves, every ſhoot being covered with flow- 
ers, are extremely ornamental at that early 
ſeaſon, as well as very diffuſe in a moſt a- 
greeable fragrance ; and when they fade, the 
leaves advance, and the berries continue their 
growth, ripening in June and July ; which 
have alſo a pretty effect in forming variety, 
but are generally ſoon devoured by the birds. 

The ſeveral varieties are proper ornamental 
ſurniture for gardens of any extent, and ſhould 


occupy the moſt conſpicuous parts of ſhrub- 


_— 


bery-works contiguous to lawns, principal 


walks, and places near the habitation, 

Every part of thoſe ſhrubs are of a remark- 
ably hot quality, particularly the root, which 
is uſed in medicine; for which purpoſe ſome 
gardeners near London, cultivate many of 
the Mezereons to ſtand ſeveral years to acquire 
large roots, then dig them up occaſionally, 
cut off the root, and ſel them for three or 
four ſhillings per pound to the druggiſts and 
phyſic-herb- ſhops. 


Prepagation. 


Both ſpecies are raiſed with facility from | 


ſeeds, i. e. the berries which the ſhrubs fur- 
niſn in great plenty, if ſecured from birds, by 
netting them, as foon as they begin to 
ripen. 5 

The ſeeds grow freely in the common 
ground, and the beſt time for ſowing them is in 


— 


— 
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autumn, ſoon after they are ripe ; and there 
will be a chance of their coming up the ſpring 
following, otherwiſe, when not ſowed til 
ſpring, they often remain a whole year before 
they germinate. Having procured the ber- 
ries, dig a bed of light earth, and rake i. 
fine ; then, either draw. an inch of earth off 
the ſurface; and ſow the ſeed, and cover them 
over with earth, or draw flat drills that depth 
and fix inches diſtance, ſow the berries 
therein, earth them over as above, and ſmog}, 
the ſurface, | 

The plants will appear in April or May; 
keep them weeded all ſummer, and in au- 
tumn or ſpring following, if they ſhould ſtand 
very-cloſe in the ſeed-bed, the largeſt may be 
tranſplanted ;/ otherwiſe they may remain un- 


til the ſecond autumn till October, then plant 


out the whole in the nurſery, in rows eighteen 
inches diſtance, to- remain till two or three 
_ high, and are then fit for the ſhrub. 
ry. | 
DATURA, Thorn-Apple, formerly Stra- 
moniums Text! TAs BATES 
This genus furniſhes ſome herbaceous, 
large, erect, flowery annuals for the pleaſure. 
ground, rifing three or four feet high, branchy, 


and adorned with very large, oval, and 


heart-ſhaped leaves, and conſiderable funnel- 
ſhaped flowers. | 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 
Charat#ters.) CALIx'is monophyllous, ob- 
long, tubular, ventricoſe, five- angled, and 
indented in five parts. Cokol LA is mono- 
petalous, funnel ſhaped, having a long cylin- 
drical tube; a pentangular ſpreading limb, 
riſing at the angles into acute points. STa- 


} MINA, five awl- ſhaped filaments, and oblong 


compreſſed antheræ. P1sST1LLUM, an oval 
ermen, ereCt ſtyle, and thick obtuſe ſtigma. 
ERICARPIUM, an oval, bilocular, quadri- 
= mg capſule, and numerous kidney- ſhaped 
eeds. | 

There are about four ſpecies in the Britiſh 

rdens, all of them annual, and of erect 
rong growth, rifing each with a ſingle Jux- 
uriant ſtem, dividing into many ſpreading 
branches. 

The ſpecies are, 

"DATURA Stramonium. | 

Stramonium, or Common Thorn- Apple.] Da- 
tura, with an erect, ſtrong, round, hollow, 


green ſtalk, branching luxuriantly a yard 


high, having the branches widely extenucd 


on every fide; large, oval, irregularly-angu- 


lated, ſmooth, dark- green leaves ; and mo 
the 
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the diviſions of the branches large white 
flowers ſingly, ſucceeded by large, oval, prick- 


ly capſules, growing erect, commonly called | 


Thorn-Apples. _ , 
This — often found wild upon dunghills, 


but is often cultivated in gardens for variety ; 
where, if the ſeeds are ſuffered to ſcatter, 
numbers of young plants will riſe naturally 
for ſeveral years alter, 

*DaTURA Tatula, 

Tatula, or Great Purple Stramonium.] Da- 
tura, with an erect, large, purple ſtalk, 
branching four or five feet high, and widely 
on every fide, large, heart-ſhaped, angulated, 


indented, ſmooth leaves; and, from the ax- 


illas of the branches, long purple flowers 
ſingly, ſucceeded by oval, ſpinous, erect 
capſules. | 

Variety.] With white flowers. 

3DATURA Aetel. 

Metella Nut, or White African Thorn- Ap- 
pl.] Datura, with an erect large ſtalk, 
branching two or three feet high, large heart- 
ſhaped, almoſt entire, downy leaves, and, 
from the axillas of the branches, long, wide- 
ly.expanded, pure white flowers ſingly, ſuc- 
ceeded by ſpinous drooping capſules. 

Variety.] With double flowers. 

*DaTuRA Faſtuoſa. 

Egyptian Purple Thorn- Apple.] Datura, 
with an erect, purple, ſhining, ſmooth ſtalk, 
branching three or four feet high, large, ſi- 
nuated, ſmooth leaves, and, from the axillas 
of the branches, large widely-expanded 
flowers,, purple without, and pure white 
within, ſucceeded by globular drooping cap- 
ſules, ſet with many blunt tubercles. 

Varieties.) Agyptian Thorn-Apple with 
bngle flowers—ſemi-double flowers—and 
with. double flowers. | 

The flowers of all theſe annuals are uni- 
verfally of one large funnel-ſhaped petal, hav- 
ing a long tube and ſpreading. pentagonal 
limb, ſucceeded by large roundiſh capſules the 
lize of middiing apples, which being cloſely 
{et with ſharp ſpines, derived the name Thorn- 
Apple. 

They all flower in June, July, and Au- 
gult, and are ſucceeded by capſules in au- 


tumn, furniſhing abundance of ſeeds. 


The firſt and ſecond ſpecies are hardy, and 
caſily raiſed in the natural ground. 
But the third and fourth ſorts are tender, 
and require to be raiſed in a hot-bed, and from 
which, either tranſplanted into pots, vr. in the 
borders of the pleafure-ground, 


Ld 


| 


| 


germen under each floret, two reflexed m_— 
| an 
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The ſpecies in general are conſidered as 
plants of ornament, though the firſt ſort often 
becomes a troubleſome annual weed ; but this 
and the ſecond merit a place in large borders 
for variety; and the third and fourth ſpecies, 
and reſpective varieties, being extremely 
beautiful in their flowers, demand admittance 


in the collection of curious annuals. Sce AN- 
NUAL PLAN Ts. 


Propagation, Cc. 


The hardy forts may be ſown in autumn 
or ſpring, in the borders and other compart- 
ments of the pleaſure-ground where you de- 
ſign they ſhall flower; 2 them in patches 
four or five ſeeds in each, half an inch deep; 
and when the plants come up, thin them to 
one of the ſtrongeſt in each patch. 

But the third and fourth ſorts muſt be ſown 
in March, in a hot- bed, under frames and 
glaſſes, in common with other tender an- 
nuals, ſuch as balſamines, egg- plants, mar- 
vel of Peru, &c. See ANNUAL PLANTS. 
When they come up, admit air daily by tilt- 
ing the lights; and in April, when the plants 
are two or three inches high, prick ſome 
ſingly in pots, and plunge them alſo in a hot- 
bed, as directed for amaranthus, cock's comb, 
&c. to fot ward them, and draw them up tall; 
others may be pricked in the earth of the hot- 
bed, ſix inches diſtance; and in June, the 
whole ſhould be moved into the open air, 
placing thoſe in pots to adorn fore- cours, and 
the reſt may be taken up with balls, and 
planted in the compartments of the pleaſure- 

rden. 5 


DAUCUS, the Carrot. 


This genus furniſhes ſeveral herbaceous 


ſpecies, but of which only one claims eſteem 
for general. gardening, which is a biennial 
eſculent, moſt valuable for its large eatable 


root, and which is the Daucus Carota, or 


Common Carrot ; the others having but little 
merit, either ſor uſe or ornament, are rarely 
cultivated. . 


Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 


Characters.] CAlLIx, an umbellate flower, 


compoſed of many ſmaller umbels, the ge- 
neral umbel having a many leafed involu- 
crum, which for the partial umbels is more 


ſimple and ſhort. CoRoLLA, a radiated,, 


difform, general umbel, having numerous 


florets, each compoſed of five, heart-fhaped, 
inflexed petals. STAMINA, five filaments, 
ard ſimple antheræ. P1sTILLUM, a fmall 


? 
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and obtuſe ſtigma. PeRICARPIUM, none. 


SEMEN, a ſmall, two parted, hairy fruit, each 
having two ſeeds. | 

The ſpecies denominated Carrot is, 

Davucus Careta. 

Carota, or Carrot] Daucus, with a large, 
long, taper, perpendicular root, fifteen or 
eighteen inches long, crowned by many 
long, erect, finely-divided leaves, and when 
it ſhoots for ſeed, an upright ſtalk, branching 
out three or four feet high, having all the 
branches terminated by large white umbels, 
in May and June, ſucceeded by hairy feeds 
in Auguſt. 

Of this ſpecies there are ſeveral varieties, in 
reſpect to the colour of the root, though there 
is only one fort in general eſteem. 

Varieties are] Carota with an orange-co- 
loured root, commonly called Orange Carrot 
—With a red root—With a purple root— 
With a yellow root With a white root 
all of them wholeſome for eating. 

They are all biennial, riſing , WE ſeed one 
year, and obtain perfection; and the next 
they ſhoot up into ſtalk, produce flowers and 
ſeed, and the root ſoon after dies. 

Of theſe varieties, the firſt ſort, Orange 
Carrot, is that which is moſt propei for ge- 
neral culture ; it grows longer, larger, and 
commonly of more handſome growth than the 
others ; as, when cultivated in a light, looſe, 
deep ſoil, they often grow fifteen or eighteen 
inches long in the eatable part; and from two 
to three or four- inches diameter at top, di- 
miniſhing gradually in ſize to the lower end; 
but as one method of culture fuits the whole, 
a few of the others may alſo be raiſed by thoſe 
who are fond of variety, as they are all eaſi- 
ly raiſed in any quantity from ſeed annually, 
ſown at almoſt any time of the year, though 
the ſpring is the proper period for ſowing the 
general crops. 


The principal ſeaſon of Carrots is from 


June until Chriſtmas ; but by different ſow- 
ings, as hereafter mentioned, they may eaſily 
be obtained throughout the year. | 


© Propagation and Seaſons for ſowing. 


All the varieties are propagated by ſeed an- 


nually in ſpring ; or, to obtain a greater ſuc- 


ceſſion, may be ſowed at three or four dif- 


ferent times of the year; obſerving, however, 
that the principal ſowing ſeaſon is, from about 
the middle of February to the latter end of 
March, being the only proper period for ſow- 
ing the main or general crop, which will 
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fumiſh a ſupply of Carrots ſrom June til 
March following. | 


However, when young Carrots are re— 


| quired as early as poſhble, and a ſucceſſion of 
| ſuch to be continued during ſummer and au- 


tumn, &c. four different ſowings ſhould be 
performed in the following order : 

The firſt or early ſowing to be about Chriſ. 
mas, or in the beginning, middle, or any 
time of January, in mild dry weather, on 4 
warm rich border, or in any rich, dry, ſhel. 
tered fituation ; they will come in for ule 
early in May.—But as theſe early crops are 
not always ſo ſucceſsſul as thoſe of the Fe. 
bruary or March ſowings, no. conſiderable 
ſpace of ground ſhould be ſowed, only a 
little to come in a few weeks before the ge- 
neral crop. 

The ſecond ſowing, or main crop, may be 
performed towards the latter end of Febru- 
ary, or firſt or ſecond week in March, but 
not later than the end of that month; though 
ſowings in April or May will ſucceed, but 
then the Carrots will ſcarcely acquire half the 
ſize of thoſe ſown in February and March; 
therefore mark this for the main crop, as from 
which ſowings we may obtain good Carrots 
from June till March following, that is, it 
will furniſh fine young Carrots in June and 
July, but will be of a handſome large fize in 
Auguſt, and by the end of September orOcto- 
ber, they will be arrived to full perfeCtion, 
which in November ſhould be taken out of 
the ground, and preſerved in ſand for winter 
and ſpring uſe, becauſe, if left longer in the 
ground after being arrived at full growth, 
they would canker, and rot away in winter. 

The third ſowing, effected about the mid- 
dle of July, will furniſh a ſupply of young 
Carrots in the latter end of September, Oc- 
tober, November, &c. 

And, a fourth ſowing is performed about 
the middle or latter end of Auguſt, to ſtand 


the winter for an early ſpring crop; for the 


plants coming up in September, continue a 
flow growth all winter, till retarded by froſt 3 
and then, if ſheltered in very ſevere froſts by 
a light covering of dry long litter, juſt to pre- 
ſerve their tops or leaves entire, will be of 
much advantage, and you will obtain young 
Carrots in March and April, or till thoſe of 
theearly ſpring-ſowing come in : theſe autumn 
ſown Carrots, however, are apt to be tough 
and ſticky, but as theycome at an early ſcaſon, 


when young Carrots are a rarity, they are, 


therefore, nevertheleſs always acceptable bod 
| or 
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for family-uſe and in market, and with which | the roots may have full liberty to perform 
the London gardeners ſupply the markets | their perpendicular growth ; for when ob- 
plentifully from March until May, or till | ftrufted in that by the too compactneſs or 

. the arrival of the early ſpring-ſown crops. | lumpineſs of the earth, they grow ſhort, 
| Early-Carrots may alſo be obtained by aid | branch or divide into forks, and become very 

of artificial heat. See their Culture in Het. irregular. | 
beds. 5 A aving therefore ridged the ground, as a- 
5 7 | ; ve, in winter, then, at the ſowing- ſeaſon, 

Of the proper Soil for them, and its Prepa- take advantage of dry fine weather 8 level it 
PIs | Ser pts down for ſowing, ſtir every part, and pre- 
; The ſoil moſt proper for Carrots is that | ferve a level ſurface ; and, as ſoon as the 
; which is light, looſe, and of ſome conſider- ground is thus prepared, if the ſurface is 
g able depth; and if inclinable to a ſandy na- not wet, but will readily rake without clog- 
s ture, in a moderate degree, it will be an ad- | ging, directly ſo the ſeed, at leaſt the ſame 
. vantage; it is therefore neceſſary always to | day, while the earth is freſh ſtirred, and be- 
4 chuſe a ſpot of the lighteſt and deepeſt ſoil in | fore rain falls to wet the ſurface and render 
a the garden, and ſuch as hath been hereto- | it cloggy, or is too much dried by the ſun and 
| fore enriched with proper manure, obſerving, | wind ; and the following is the method of 
a if it has _ the preceding year, it | ſowing. . 155 
: is more eligible than dunging it the fame n 
% ſeaſon, as freſh dunged land is or to promote Method of ſowing the Seed, 

h worm - eaten, or a fort of canker in the roots Always, if poſſible, procure new feed of 
a of the | Carrots ; but where the ground is fo | the former year's ſaving, for that which is 

poor, that you conceive dunging is neceſſary, | more than one year old never grows freely; 
ie . . . . 

: uſe that which is thoroughly rotted, and | the neceflary quantity is, at the rate of about 
As ſpread it evenly over the ſurface of the ground, | a pound and a half to an acre ; ſo that for 
* to be treached in regularly. the largeſt family garden, a quarter of a 
i As to ſituation, an open expoſure free to | pound is ſuſſicient, and is ſeldom more than 
10 the ſun and air, as diſtant from ſpreading | a ſhilling or eighteen pence per pound. 
trees as poſſible, ſhould be choſen, eſpecially | It muſt be ſowed by broad - caſt, or ſcattered 
» for the main crops, which ſhould always be | as equally as poſſible all over the ſurſace of the 
” in the large open quarters. ground. and raked in. 1 
0 The neceflary ſpace of ground to ſow for | A calm dry day muſt be choten for ſowing 
= family ſervice is, for the main crops, ſrom | this feed, otherwiſe being of very light ſub- 
h avout two or three to fifteen or twenty rod, | ſtance, the wind would blow it away; but 
ty according to the ſize of the family. | | previous to ſowing it, as beſides its being 
ms The ground ſhould be trenched one full of the above light nature, it adheres cloſely 
+ {pade deep at leaſt ; but, where the depth of | together by its rough hairy borders, it is pro- 
5 proper ſtaple will admit, it is adviſeable to | per to mix therewith ſome ſand or fine dry 
— trench it two moderate ſpades depth; for as mold, rubbing the whole between the hands, 
* Carrots often ſtrike two feet perpendicularly | both to ſeparate the ſeeds, and cauſe the ſand 

into the ground, they conſequently require a | to adhere a little, to render them more 

8 conſiderable depth of looſe foil; whereby the | weighty; by this means you will be able to ſow 
i ſwelling part of the root will be long, ſtraight, it regularly, which otherwiſe would be apt to 
we and of large ſize ; obſerving likewiſe, that it | fall in heaps ; then having prepared the ground, 
Oo is adviſeabie for the ground to be trenched up | as before directed, ſow the ſeed on the ſur- 
"wy in rough ridges in winter ſome months be- | face, moderately thin, and directly rake it 
by fore the ſowing ſeaſon, that it may be well in; or the ground may previouſly be formed 
ff meliorated by the weather, which will be of | into five: fect wide beds, having ſpade-wide 
0 ſingular advantage, and is particularly neceſ-alleys between, which may be neceſſary in 
my ſary for the early and general crops; and at | moiſt or heavy foils, or when it is deſigned 
EY ſowing time, it is ſoon levelled down for the | to thin out the Carrots. by degrees for uſe, 
—_ reception of the ſeed: it is atfo-of much im- | ſo may ſtahd in the alleys to ſow, and rake 
us pottance in trenching the ground to take but | in the ſeed, alſo to thin out the young Car- 
fon, chin fpits, and break all large clods, ſo as the | rots occaſionally; without treading on the beds 
ares parts may be well ſeparated or divided, that | to bind the earth too cloſe. But where the 
* U u ground 
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ground is light, looſe, and ary, the feed may 
be ſown all over the piece; then tread the 
ground over ny with the feet almoſt cloſe 
together, taking ſhort ſteps, being neceſſary 
both to bury the ſeed more equally, and ſettle 
the ground evenly in every part, that when 
= {tand to rake it, the ſeet will not fink in 
oles, in which the ſeed would be unavoid- 
ably drawn in raking ; therefore, as ſoon as 
the ſeed is ſown, and trodden in as above, 
rake the ground over evenly with a Jarge 
wide-teethed rake, either a wooden or iron 
one; raking once in a place is ſufficient, and 
as you go on trim off all large ſtones, and the 
work is done, | 
The ſeed being thus ſown, it, if good, 
will ſoon germinate, and the plants will ap- 
ar in fifteen or twenty days, and ſometimes 
in a little leſs, or longer time, according to 
the ſeaſon of ſowing, nature of the ſoil, and 
temperature of the weather. 
two or three inches high, they muſt be 
thinned to ſeveral inches diſtance, and cleared. 
from weeds, agreeable to the following di- 
rections. 


Culture 77 the Plants. 


When the young plants are come up about 
two or three inches high, they ſhould be 
thinned to about ſix, eight, or ten inches diſ- 
tance, according to the ſize you intend they 
ſhall grow, and at the ſame time muſt be 
well cleared from weeds. 

This work may either be performed by hoe 
or hand; but hoeing is not only more expe- 
ditious, as by looſening the ſurface of the 


earth about the young plants, it will prove a. 


very eſſential ſervice in promoting their pro- 
greſs of growth. A ſmall hoe two or three 
inches wide ſhould be uſed ; and dry. weather 
ſhould be choſen for performing the work, that 
the ſuperabundant plants and weeds, as they 
are hoed down may die, for if done in moiſt 
weather, many would ſtrike root as they lie, 
and grow again. In the courſe of the work, 
be careful to thin the plants regularly to five 
or ſix inches diſtance at leaſt, which may be 
ſufficient, if the Carrots are deſigned to be 
uſed while young, and thinned out by de- 
rees for uſe ; but if intended to have them 
nd to grow to full ſize, hoe them at once 
to eight or ten inches diſtance, ſingling out 


the moſt promiſing to ſtand, and leave no 


where two or more together ; obſerving to cut 
up all weeds, and ſtir every part of the ground 
between all the ſtanding plants. 


— 
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In a fortnight, or three or four weeks after 
as you ſhall ſee occaſion, run over them again 
with a hoe, to cut up any ſtraggling ſuper. 
fluous plants that eſcaped you in the-firſt hoe. 
ing, _—_ up alſo all weeds, and the plants 
will ſoon after cover the ground, and requite 
no farther culture. ä 

In a month, or five or ſix weeks after the 
firſt hoeing, you may expect young Carrots. 
fit to draw, which, if much wanted, may be- 
gin drawing when they are the ſize of your 
little finger; beginning with thoſe which 
were left eloſe on purpoſe for thinning, and 
thin them out for the table as they are want- 
ed, in a regular manner, ſo as the remainder 
may have room to arrive at full growth. 

But when it is deſigned to begin drawing 
Carrots for table when quite young, it is ad- 
viſcable, excluſive of the main crop, to ſow a 
piece purpolely for drawing; and when fi 
to hoe, thin them only four or five inches 
diſtance, and in May or June, when cf due 
ſize for the table, by a gradual thinning 
out the largeſt for uſe, the others will gain 
more and more room daily; and thus a piece 
of Carrots may be continued in occaſional 
drawing till the main crop is arrived nearly 
at full growth in Auguſt and September, 
and which may be taken up clear as they 
come to hand. | 

Therefore, to have the principal crop of Car- 
rots as fine as poſſible, they, when, fit for hoc- 
ing, ſhould be hoed to the full diſtance at 
firſt, of eight or ten inches, as before ob- 
ſerved, and ſuffer them to ſtand until Au- 
guſt or September, before you begin draw- 
ing, when they will be long, large, and of 
handſome growth, and in October or begin- 
ning of November will be done growing, and 
ſhould: be then taken up and laid in ſand for 
winter, as hereafter directed; which, where 
there is convenience to lay them, is the only 
method by which Carrots can be preſerved in 
due excellence during that ſeaſon. 

Carrots deſigned for market ſhould, during 
ſummer and autumn, . whilſt they remain in 


— 


roots or Carrots themſelves fan- faſhion, twelve 


bunch, which in the London markets ſell 


of the Carrots. 


the ground and have leaves, be waſhed, bound 
in bunches by their ſaid leaves, ſpreading the 


or eighteen, according to their ſize, in each 
from about eighteen pence to three or four. 


ſhillings per dozen of bunches, according to 
the early or late period of the year, and ſize 
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But in winter, as being devoid of tops, 
they are commonly brought looſe in maunds. 
or other large baſkets, and ſold by the baſket, 


or, if large, by the ſcore of roots. 


Preſerving them in Sand during W, inter. 


Io preſerve Carrots in good perfection 
through the winter, the full-grown crops 
ſhould be taken out of the ground in Novem- 
ber, when they have done growing, and the 
leaves begin to turn yellow and decay; and 
lay them in ſand in a dry place out of the wet, 
and the reach of froſt, 

This is neceſſary for theſe reaſons, firſt, 
that if permitted to remain in the ground in 
winter, they would be attacked by vermin, 
and become cankery and rotten, and in moiſt 
fat ſoils will often waſte away to nothing : 
likewiſe, if they remained in the ground in 
winter, hard froſts prevent you digging them 
up when wanted ; but by taking the roots out 
of the ground in autumn, they may be pre- 
ſerved perfectly ſound till March or April ſol- 
lowing, and will be ready for uſe in all 
weathers. 


They ſhould be taken up in dry weather, 


with a three-tyncd fork, and ſpread regularly 
on the ground for a few hours to dry ; then 
cut their leaves off cloſe, and clear off all ad- 
hering earth, ,and carry them into a dry ſhed 
or other room, where they may be ſheltered 
from wet and froſt; there lay them in dry 
ſand, firſt laying ſome ſand, then a layer of 
Carrots, then more ſand, and ſo proceed al- 
ternately, ſeveral layers one upon another, 
and as wide and long as convenient, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of roots to be thus pre- 


ſerved ; coyering the whole half a foot thick 


with ſtraw. 1 

By the above practice Carrots may be pre- 
ſerved in fine condition till April, both for 
family uſe and market. 
Vaſt quantities. of Carrots, preſerved as a- 
bove, are brought to London every winter 


from Sandwich in Kent; the grounds adja- 


cent being of a ſandy nature, is famous for 
producing the largeſt Carrots in England, 
ſome of which I have ſeen of a prodigious 
bulk; they are generally brought up by wa- 


ter, and depoſited in the warehouſes in 


Thames ſtreet and Tooley- ſtreet, and places 
adjacent near London bridge, and there ſold 
by the buſhel, the price commonly a ſhilling 
or eighteen pence. | | 

It is worth while to purchaſe ſome. of theſe 
for ſeeds. 


— 
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Raiſing them early in Heot-beds. 


Young Carrots may be obtained at an early 
ſcaſon by aid of hot-beds ; therefore if you 
omitted an autumnal. ſowing in the ſull 
ground, for early ſpring ſervice, or that thoſe 
are damaged in winter, recourſe may be had 
in January or early in February to a ſowing 
on a hot- bed, either under frames or occaſi- 
onal ſhelter of mats. 

Make the hot bed of hot dung, four feet 
wide, as long as convenient, and two feet 
high, and directly frame it, and put on the 


mold eight or ten inches deep, or ſor want 


of frames, may arch-it with hoops to be co- 
vered with mats, firſt earthing the bed the 
above depth with light rich mold, and fix 
boards or a wreath of large ſtraw. bands round 
upon the edge of the bed on the top of the 
dung to keep up the outſide earth, or it might 
be banked up cloſely on each fide and end 
with moilt ſoil, as practiſed for aſparagus hot- 
beds : then having levelled and ſmoothed the 
earth for the reception of the ſeed, ſow it 
evenly on the ſurface, and beat it lightly 
down with the back of the ſpade, and then 
ſift ſome fine mold over it a quarter of an inch 
thick : this done, arch the bed over with 
hoops, and every night and all ſevere weather 
cover it with mats, or, if you uſe a frame and 
glaſſes, the plants muſt be allowed the full 
air every mild day, by ſhoving off the lights; 


for the plants mult not be kept cloſe, otherwiſe 


they would draw up weak and never ſwell at 
root, ſo mult only be covered principally on 
nights, and very ſevere or cold cutting 
weather, 

When the plants are come up, and have 
two or three leaves an inch high, thin them 
by hand to three inches diſtance, which will 
be room enough, as they will be moſtly drawn 
off for uſe while quite young. | 

They may be greatly forwarded in growth, 
by lining the bed on each fide with hot dung, 
in a. fortnight or three weeks after it is firſt 
made, and ſo repeat it once or twice more, 
according as the heat declines. | 

By this practice of raiſing Carrots in hot- 
beds, a few may be obtained for variety, a 
month at leaſt ſooner than any in the natural 
ground, 


Raiſing them in Fields. 
Field culture of Carrots. is ſometimes prac» 
tiſed for feeding cattle, and ſometimes in 


large quantities for the ſupply of markets, and 
. eicher 
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either of which differs but little in culture 
from that in gardens, only the ground is ge- 
nerally prepared by ploughing and harrowing, 
inſtead of digging and raking, and the pro- 
per time for ſowing is March. | 

The ground ſhould be naturally light, looſe, 
of tolerable depth, and ip good heart, as ob- 
ſerved in the garden culture, and ſuch that 
have been in tillage before; and if it has 
been dunged the preceding year, it will be a 
particular advantage; otherwiſe if the land is 
poor, ſome thoroughly rotten dung may be 
ſpread over the ſurſace, and ploughed in. 
The ground ſhould be ploughed fifteen or 
eighteen inches deep, if the depth of good 
ftaple will admit, which is effected by double 
ploughing, 1. e. ploughing twice in the ſame 
| furrow ; and two different ploughings at leaſt 
is neceſſary, but if three, it will be much the 
better, that is, the firſt ſhould be in the be- 
ginning of winter, turning it up in high 
ridges ; the ſecond is proper in 1 or 
wala of February, acroſs ways the firſt ; 
and the third and final ploughing ſhould be 
in March, and ſhould then be well harrowed 
to break the clods, and ſmooth the ſurface for 
the reception of the ſeed : this is to be fown 
in the broad · caſt way, allowing a pound and 
half to an acre, mixing ſome ſand or dry mold 
with the ſeeds, to enable you to ſcatter them 
more regularly, as in the garden culture. As 
foon as they are ſown, harrow them in with 
a a light harrow, and afterwards, when the ſur- 


face is dry, roll the ground with a wooden | 


horſe roller to ſmooth the ſurface, whereby 
the ſeed will be more effectually covered, and 
the plants will riſe more evenly. 

When the Carrots are come up about three 


inches high, they muſt be hoed in dry wea- 


ther, to thin them and deſtroy weeds ; hav- 
ing a five or fix-inch hoe, cut out the plants 
to eight or ten inches diſtance, ſtirring all 
the ground, and cut up all weeds; and -in 
three or four weeks after, if weeds make their 
appearance, run over them again with the 
hoe, and t 

They will be grown to a large ſize in Au- 
guſt and September, and be then fit for uſe; 
but if they are deſigned chiefly for winter eat- 
ing, they ſhould ſtand till November, then 


dug up, and laid in ſand, to preſerve them, 


as directed for the garden crops. 
Saving the Seed. 


To ſave Carrot ſeed, you may either leave 


ame of che main crop in the ground in au- 


—— 


will require no further culture. 


; 
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tumn, at a foot diſtance, for that purpoſe ; or, 
in ſpring, plant out a quantity of the fineſt of 
thoſe which. were taken up in autumn, and 
preſerved all winter in ſand. | 

But thoſe which have been taken up and 
preſerved in ſand are preferable, eſpecially for 
one thing; the roots being out of the ground, 
you can readily ſee and judge of their good.- 
neſs, ſo as to ſelect only ſome of the hand- 
ſomeſt for planting, making choice of ſuch 
whoſe tops are not cut too cloſe to ſpoil the 
ſhoot for the flower-ſtalk; they ſhould be 
planted in February, in rows two feet diſtance 
and one foot apart in the lines, planting them 
perpendicularly and wholly into the ground 
about half an inch over their crown; they 
will readily take root, and ſhoot up flower- 
ſtalks, and require no other culture than hoe- 
ing occaſionally to deſtroy weeds. 

They will ſhoot up into ſtalk in April and 
May, be in ſull flower in June, and ripen 


ſeeds in Auguſt, which ſhould then be cut in 
dry weather, and ſpread in the ſun and aira 
few days till thoroughly dry, then threſh it 
out, and put it up in bags. 


This ſeed will ſometimes retain its growing 
property two or three years; however, never 
depend on any but one year old ſeed for any 
principal crop, nor ſhould the ſeedſmen ſerve 
their cuſtomers with any that is older, as I am 


ſure it would prove a great diſappointment, 
DELPHINIUM, Dolphin-fower, com- 


monly called Larkſpur. 


The plants are hardy, herbaceous, flowery 
annuals and perennials, of upright growth, 
from about a ſoot and a half to four feet high,. 
garniſhed with finely-divided leaves, and ter- 
minated by long ſpikes of pentapetalous flowers. 
Claſs and order, Polyandria Trigynia. | 
Charafers.] CAlix, none. CoROLLA, 
five irregular petals, the upper one extended 
at the baſe into a tubular obtuſe tail, and a 
bifid nectarium in the centre. STAMINA, 
many filaments, and ſmall erect antherz, 
P1s8TILLUM, three oval germina, three ſtyles, 
and reflexed ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM,. three 
united unilocular capſules, and many angu- 
lar ſeeds. ö 
I here are about four ſpecies of Deſphinium 
common to the Engliſh gardens, all of them 
conſidered as flowery plants, two of which are. 
annual, and the reſt perennial, viz. 
| 'DELPHINIUM Ajacis. 

 Ajacis, or Unbranched Annual Larkſpur. 
Delphinium, with an upright, fimple, un- 


[\branching ſtalk, two or three feet high, gar- 


niſhed 
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niſhed with finely-divided leaves, and termi- 
nated by an erect long ſpike of flowers, hav- 
ing monophyllous nectariums, and of dif- 
ferent colours in the varieties. 

Varieties are] Unbranched Annual Lark- 
ſpuc, with ſingle and double blue flowers 
dingle and double purple flowers - Single and 
double red flowers Single and double white 
flowers — Single and double ſilver- coloured 
flowers Single and double violet coloured 
flowers — Single and double aſh- coloured 
flowers Single and double ſtriped flowers. 

All theſe varieties of Delphinium Ajacis, or 
Unbranched Larkſpur, riſe with a ſimple 
ſtem, ſcarce emitting any ſide branches; and 
each ſtalk is terminated by a very long, erect, 
flowery ſpike, compoſed of numerous cloſely- 
placed flowers, which exhibit a very orna- 
mental appearance in June, July, and Au- 
guſt, ſucceeded by plenty of ripe ſeed in Sep- 
tember. 

*DELPHINIUM Ambiguum. 

 Branched. Annual Larkſpur.) Delphinium, 
with an upright very branchy. ſtalk three feet 
high, long finely- divided leaves, and all the 
branches- terminated by long aſcending ſpikes 
of flowers, having monophyllous nectariums, 
and of different colours in the varieties. | 

Varieties, ] Nearly the ſame in colour as the 
Unbranched Larkſpur, and of which are: fin- 
gles and doubles. | | | 

All the. varieties of this ſpecies ſend out 
many branches horizontally, which: turn up- 
ward toward the extremity, the flowers large, 
but rather thinly, placed in the. ſpikes; they 
all, however, form a. very ornamental variety 
in the, borders, &c. in July and Auguſt, ſuc- 
ceeded by plenty of ſeeds in autumn. 

*DELPHINIUM, Elatum. =] 

Tall Perennial Bee Larkſpur.) Delphinium, 
with ſeveral-upright_ ſtalks tour or five feet 
high, adorned with hairy, leaves, cut into 
many broad. expanded ſegments, and all the 
ſtalks terminated by long, erect ſpikes of blue 
flowers, having diphyllous nectariums, with 
bifid lips, bearded at the top. 
 *DgLPBINIUM Grandiflorum. . 
þ Dwarf, Grandiflorous, Perenuial, Bee. Lar 

ur. ] 
{talks a foot and a half high, ſmooth: leaves, 


compoſed. of, many narrow, ſegments, ending 
in ſeveral points, and towards the upper part 


of the ſtalks large azure- coloured flowers 
fingly, baying diphyllous nectariums, with 
entire. lips, appearing, in July, ſucceeded by 
kd in autumn. n 18 115 ' 


elphinium, with upright branchy. 


| ſurkace 
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Of theſe four ſpecies the two firſt and va- 


-rieties are univerſally annual, but the third 
and fourth are perennial in root and annual 


in ſtalk, which riſe in ſpring, and decay in 


autumn, 


The names Larkſpur and Bee Larkſpur are 
derived from the reſemblance of the tail of the 
corolla to the ſpur of a lark's foot; and from 
the nectarium of the perennial ſorts to a bee. 

The flowers of all the forts are compoſed of 
five unequal petals, one at top, two ſide- 
ways, and two at bottom, and a central nec- 
tarium; they are moderately large, numerous, 
and moſtly collected into erect ſpikes, and are 
very conſpicuous and ornamental. 

All the forts are very ornamental furniture 
for the borders and other compartments of the 
plealure-ground, and are ſo hardy that they 
proſper in any common ſoil and expoſure, 
and all the forts are raiſed abundantly from 
ſeed in the full ground, as directed below. 

Propagation and Culture. 

The two annual ſorts and varieties are 
raiſed from ſeed ſowed annually in autumn, 
i. e. September or October, or early in ſpring, 
in patches in the places where the plants are 
to flower, for they do not ſucceed by tranſ- 
plantation; obſerving, that thoſe of the au- 
tumn ſowing grow ſtronger, flower earlier, 
and the flowers are generally larger and more 
durable than the ſpring- ſown plants. It is 
alſo however proper to ſow ſome in ſpring, in 
February or March, to continue a longer ſuc- 
ceſhon of bloom. The method of ſowing them 
is, dig with a trowel ſmall patches about nine 
inches diametet in different parts of the bor- 
ders, towards the middle, or alſo in the fronts 
of the ſhrubbery clumps, and in each ſuch 
patch ſow. eight, ten, or twelve ſeeds a quar- 
ter of an inch deep; and when the plants are 
an inch or two high, thin thoſe of the un- 


| branched forts to about fix or eight in each 
patch, and of the branched kinds, to three 
or four in each place, which is all the culture 


they requite, and in which order of cultiva- 
tion they will make a fine appearance. | 
But when intended to have a grand ſhew 


of them in beds by themſelves, they are com- 
monly ſowed in diills, forming the drills . 


lengthways the beds a foot aſunder, and balf 
an inch deep, ſo. ſcatter the ſeeds thinly a- 


long the drills, and rake the earth over them 


evenly; but the unbranched kinds. are the beſt- 


adapted for this mode of culture. 


Or they may be ſowed broaſt - caſt on the 
abche bed, and raked in, ä | 
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the plants are an inch or two high, thin 
them by hand or hoe, to three or four inches 
diſtance, but the branched kinds to treble that 
diſtance. | 

To preſerve the varieties of theſe two an- 
nual ſpecies from degeneration, all thoſe of 
bad colours, and that are very ſingle, ſhould 
be pulled ont as ſoon as they ſhew bloom 
enough to diſcover their properties ; for their 
farina would impregnate the fine ſorts, an 
cauſe a degeneracy. | 

The perennial forts. — Theſe are alfo raiſed 
plentifully from ſeeds ſown in autumn or 
ſpring, in a bed or border of common earth 
for tranſplantation. Sow them on the furface, 
and rake them in, and when the plants come 
up, hand-wweed them occafionally, and thin 
them to three or four inches diſtance, to re- 
main till October or November; then plant 
them out where they are to remain to flower: 
their roots will endure many years, increaſe 
in ſize, and the larger they are, the greater 
number of flower-ſtalks they produce, ſo as to 
exhibit a large ſhew of bloom. | 

DENTARIA, Toothwort, or Tooth 
Violet (Dentaria.) | 

This genus furniſhes three hardy, herba- 
ceous, flowery perennials, producing annual 
ſtalks twelve or eighteen inches high, adorn- 
ed with many-lobed leaves and ſpikes of qua- 
dripetalous cruciform flowers. 

Claſs and order, Tetradynamia Siliquoſa. 

Characters. ] CAlLIx, four obiong, oval, 
deciduous leaves. CoR OL LA, four cruci- 


form petals. STAMINA, four long and two 


ſhort filaraents, and ere& heart-ſhaped an- 
there. P1sTILLUM, an oblong germen, 
thick ſtyle, and blunt ſtigma. PerICar- 
PIUM, a long, taper, bivalvular, bilocular, 
pod, and many roundiſh ſeeds. 

The ſpecies are, 0 

DEN TARIA Pentaphyllos. 

Five- lobed Dentaria.) Dentaria, with up- 
right ſtrong ſtalks a foot and a half high, gar- 
niſhed with five · lobed digitate leaves, and ter- 


minated by looſe ſpikes of bluſn · cloured 


flowers. 

*DENTARIA Enneaphyllos. | 

Nine-lobed Dentaria.] Dentaria, with up- 
right ſtalks a foot high, garniſhed with ter- 
nate trifoliate leaves, being compoſed of nine 
lobes by. threes, and the' ſtalks crowned by 
branches of purpliſh flowers. | 
 *DENTARIA Bulbifera, © 

- Buibiferous Seven-lobed Dentaria.] Denta- 

ria, with ſlender ſtalks a foot high, the lower 
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leaves pinnated and ſeven-lobed, the upper 
ones ſimple, and the ſtalks bearing bulbs at 
their ſides, and the top crowned by cluſters 
of purple flowers, | 

'The flowers of all theſe three ſpecies arc 
compoſed of four cruciform obtuſe petals, and 
are collected into ſpikes or cluſters at top of 
the ſtalks, appearing in ſummer, and are juc- 
ceeded by plenty of feed. 5 

The plants are all of the flowery tribe, per- 
ennial, hardy, and delight moſt in ſhade ; they 
are therefore proper furniture for the borders 
of ſhady walks, and ſuch like departments. 

They are propagated by ſeed, and by part- 
ing the roots. —>ow the ſeed in autumn ſoon 
after it is ripe, or early in ſpring, in e Hady 
border of light earth, and when the plants 
are three inches high, may be planted where 
they are to remain, and they will flower the 
year following. By parting the roots, it may 
be done in October or November, or early in 
ſpring. 3 | | 

The bulbs produced on the ſides of che 
ſtalks of the Dentaria bulbifera, taken off and 
planted, readily become plants. 

DIAN ! HUS, Clove Gilliflower, Carna- 
tion, Pink, Sweet William, &c. + 

This genus furniſhes a grand collection of 


| herbaceous, beautiful, a perennials and 


biennials, of hardy growth, for the pleaſure- 
ground, all of them fibrous-rooted, crowned 
with leaves all the year, fending up flower- 
ſtalks annually from one to three feet high; 
adorned at top with very conſpicuous, penta - 
petalous, ſolitary, and aggregate flowers. 
Claſs and order, Decandria Digynia. 

Characters.] CALix is long, cylindrical, 
indented into five parts at top, ſcaly at the 
baſe, and perſiſtent, CoRoLLA is in its 
ſingle ſta, pentapetalous, with long nar- 
row claws the length of the calix, but the 
limbs broad, plane, and their edges crenated, 


' STAMINA, ten long filaments, and oval, ob- 


long, compreſſed antheræ. P1sTILLUM, an 
oval germen, two ſtyles, and recurved acu- 
minated ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, a cylin- 
dric unilocular capſule, ſour-parted at top, 
_ many compreſſed, roundiſh, angulated 
eeds. | | 


merit as garden- flowers, each of which fur- 
niſhing ſome beautiful varieties. 

For diſtinction ſake we ſhall treat of them 
under three different heads; firſt, the Gilli- 
flower or Carnation kinds,—ſecond, —_ 

| in 


There are many ſpecies of Dianthus, but 
not more than four that have any confiderable 
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Pink kind,—and third, all the Sweet William 
tribe; all under the generical title of Dianthus, 


Firſt Head. The Gilliflmvuer or Carnation 
kinds. 


There is but one ſpecies of Gilliflawer or 
Carnation, but which admit of a profuſion of 
moſt efegant varieties, all very ornamental 
flowery plants, for the embelliſhment of the 
pleaſure-garden, flowering beautifully in 
July and Auguſt, ſucceeded by abundance 
of ſeed in autumn, | 

The ſpecies 18, | 

D1ianTHus Caryophyllus. 

Caryaphyllus, or Clove Gilliiflower, including 
all the varieties of Carnation. ] Dianthus, with 
many ſhort trailing ſhoots from the root, gar- 
niſhed with long, very narrow, evergreen 
leaves, and amidſt them upright ſlender flower- 
ſtalks, from one to three feet high, emitting 
many ſide-ſhoots, all of which, and the main 


{talk, terminated by large ſolitary flowers, 


having ſhort oval ſcales to the calix, and 
crenated petals. 

The varieties, of this are very extenſive, 
and unlimited in the diverſity of the flowers, 


Principal varieties are, 


Common Clove Gilli flower —having a large, 
dark, red, ſweet-ſcented flower, ſmelling 
fragrantly like cloves ; hence it derived the 
name, and of which there are — Single Clove 


Gilliflower Double Clove Gilliflower. 
Carnation, ſometimes called Coronation (Co- 


ronarius — having a reddiſh ſingle and double 
flower - Variegated red and white ſingle and 
double flower Variegated red, purple, and 
white ſingle and double flowers Variegated 


red, ſcarlet, purple, and white ſingle and 


double flower —— Variegated red, or purple 


above, and white underneath, fingle and dou- 


ble flowers; — and innumerable other inter- 


mediate varieties. 
But theſe varieties (Variegated Carnations) 
are by the floriſts divided into four principal 


claſſes, according to their different modes of 
- Yariegation, viz. | N 
Flake Carnations — having only two princi- | 
pal colours, diſpoſed in broad flakes or ſtripes 
quite through the petals. ü 


Bizarre Carnations—having three or four 


different colours, red, purple, ſcarlet, &c, in 


different ſhades, variouſly diſpoſed in irregu- 

lar ſpots: and ſtripes. -- | 
Piquette Carnations — having: always a 

white ground, pounced or finely ſpotted with 
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Painted Lady Carnation — having the petals: 
a bright red, or purple above, and entirely: 
white underneath. 

Each of the above four principal claſſes, 
though tolerably permanent, admit ſeparately 
of innumerable varieties, formed, both in: 
reſpect to the luſtre of the different colours, 
c. as well as the different modes or diſpoſi- 
tions of the ſtripes, ſpots, and other diverſities, 
in being more or leſs ſtriped with larger or 

ſmaller ſtripes, or with different colours in the. 
lame ſtripe, or all of one colour, the ſame 

is allo obſervable in the ſpotted or pounce 
flowers, by the ſpots being either more fre- 
quent, or thinly ſcattered, or large or ſmall, 
and ſuch like variegations; and by whichthe. 
floriſts form new varieties, acquired by raiſing 
ſome every ycar from ſeed z for from the ſeed 
of the varieties of each reſpective claſs inde- 

finite numbers of new ones are annually 
gained, varying in ſome particular circum- 

ſtances as above, from any that have before 
appeared, ſo greatly do they vary from ſeed. 

But it muſt be remarked, that out of a great 
number ſo obtained from ſeed, there may, 
probably, be but few that poſſeſs the requiſite. 
properties by which floriſts diſtinguiſh a fine 

Carnation. However, all good new varieties,. 
ok the above four principal claſſes, obtained: 
among profeſſed floriſts, are generally digni- 

fed with. the name of ſome great perſonage, 
or that of the perſon who firſt raiſed them, or 
that of the place where they were raiſed ; ſo 
that including the different parts of the king- 
dom, there may be many hundred different. 
varieties, known in different places by dif- 
ferent titles, as above, that it will be impoſ- 
ſible to enumerate them here; obſerving,. 
however, that all of them belong principally 
to one or other of the abve claſſes; and that 
being firſt of all. obtained accidentally. from 
ſced, they are afterwards. propagated, and 
continued only by layers, &c. for ſow the 
ſeed of any particular ſort, it is a hundred to- 
one if any prove exactly like the parent; but 
by layers, every one retains all the properties 
of the mother plant. See their Propagation. 

The flowers of this ſpecies and reſpective 
varieties, are, in their charaQteriſtic or ſingle 
ſtate, compoſed of five petals, but in the 
double flowers the petals are numerous, and 
continued quite to the centre; the doubles 
are alſo larger, and conſiderably more beauti- 
ful, and theſe only ſhould be principally cul- 
tivated, which, being all firſt obtained acci- 
dentally from ſeed, they are continued. and: 


— 


” 


; | increaſed at pleaſure by layers. 


The: 
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Phe doubles are ſometimes amazingly 
Yarge, meaſuring frequently three or four 
inches diameter over the crown, eſpecially 
'thoſe ſorts called burſters. 

But whole-blowers and burſters are com- 
mon to moſt of the varieties, more particu- 
larty the flakes and bizarres. 

he whole-blowers are fuch whoſe calix, or 
outer cup, is of long and of equal growth, and 
opens only at top regularly each way, for the 
free and equal expanſion of the petals all a- 
round ; and the flowers of 'this fort, though 
'rather ſmaller than the burſters, are always 
more regular in their natural expanſion, and 
require conſiderably the leaſt trouble in ma- 
naging their bloom. 8 

Burſters are fuch, whoſe cup is large, 
and ſwoln as it were, and is very apt to burſt 
open on one ſide, and the petals thereby break 
out of compaſs, and the flowers become very 
irregular ; but by care in aſſiſting it in due 
"time, by tying and opening the calix a little 
on the contrary ſide, it may be made to blow 
regular, and will be very large and hand- 
ſome. 

But the whole+blowers are the beſt calcu- 
lated for thoſe who have but little time to 
ſpare, as they will always blow regularly, 
either in pots or the borders without any at- 
tendance. 
The properties required to form a good 
Carnation are, that the ſtem or flower-ſtalk 
be moderately tall, i. e from about eighteen. 
to thirty inches high, of proportionable 
ſtrength all the way up, and at the top ſo firm 
as to ſupport the flower erect, or at leaſt 
without nodding or hanging much downward. 
That the flower be large and double, i. e. 
have numerous petals quite to the very cen- 
tre, theſe long, broad, and regularly ſpread- 
ing; and that when the flower is fully blown, 
it may be gradually rifing in the middle in a 
ſpherical manner, and the whole expanding 
fo regularly, that the circumference or outer 
rim be perfectly circular. The colours ſhould 
be ſtrong, lively, and elegant, the ſtripes and 
other variegations regular in every part, that 
no great diſproportion may appear in the diſ- 
poſition of the colouring throughout the pe- 
tals of the fame flowers. Theſe properties 
are principally expected in the fine varieties 
in pots, deſigned for ſtage flowers. wake 

Their Uſe in Gardens, G. 
"The fine varieties of this beautiful flower 
are in univerfal eſteem among floriſts and all 

- curious gardeners, and are of the liſt of prize 
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flowers, that being raiſed in their fulleſt per. 
fection, ate carried to floriits feaſts, to ſhew 
for a prize, which practice is ſtill much in 
vogue in many parts; and that the flowery 


production of many different artiſts, accord- 
ing to their utmoſt ſkill, there are oſten ve 
curious exhibitions of them, in great variety, 
furpriſingly large and fine. 

1 he fine varieties are commonly cu'tivated 
in pots, for theſe reaſons—firſt, that they 
may be readily moved to occaſional protection 
of a frame or awning of mats, &c. from ſe- 
| vere froſt in winter; for although the plants 
are hardy enough to live through the winter 
fully expoſed, yet, in ſevere ſeaſons, they 
are ſometimes ſo much cut, that they ſhoot 
but weakly ; but by protecting them from the 
rigours of hard froſts, they are preſerved in 
vigour, and they will conſequently be better 


greater perfection. decondly, it is proper to 
retain the fine varieties in pots, in order that, 
when in bloom, they may be placed upor a 
raiſed ſtage, covered at top, calculated both 
to ſhew the flowers to more advantage, by be- 
ing raiſed two feet from the ground, and by 
the top being covered,it defends them from the 
ſcorching rays of the noon-day ſun, and from 
violent rains, &c. which would greatly im- 
pair their beauty, and haſten their decay, — 
And laſtly, by placing the pote of plants upon 
a ſtand or ſtage, having the poſts of which 
ſurrounded at bottom by ſmall cifterns or pans 
of water, prevents creeping inſects from 
coming at the poſts thereof to aſcend to the 
flowers, particularly ear-wigs; for theſe miſ- 
chievous vermin would otherwiſe get into the 
boſom of the flower, and gnaw the bottom 
of the petals, that they wontd all drop out of 
the calix. 


ſorts ſhould be planted to adorn all the flower- 
borders and the other conſpicuous compart- 
ments of the pleaſure ground; for they will 


will flower abundantly in tolerable good per- 
fection; and whete there are ſeveral dif- 
ferent varieties, they will exhibit a delight- 
ful ornamental appearance for ſix weeks, i. e. 
from the beginning or middle of July until 
the latter end of Auguſt, being their general 
ſeaſon of flowering. | 
Pots of theſe plants, as alſo of pinks and 
ſweet- williams, may, by way of curioſity, be 


brought to bloom early in ſpring, by Pos 
L | them 


uſually brought to ſuch places, being the 


prepared for 'fhooting, and will flower in 


But a due quantity of the more common 


thrive in any common foil of a garden, and 
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them in a hot-houſe or forcing-frame in Ja- 
nuary, February, or March. See FoRCING- 
FRAME: 


| The Soil proper for their Culture. 
With reſpeck to ſoil, although all the 


varieties grow freely in_ almoſt any common 
arden earth, and in which produce beautiful 
fo xers, yet they are generally ſuperior in that 
of a light loamy nature, and of which kind 
of ſoil floriits generally prepare a compoſt for 
their fine varieties intendedfor pots as follows: 
Provide a quantity of Joamy earth, of a 
light ſandy temperature, from an upland or dry 
paſture field or common, taking the top ſpit 


turf and all, which mult be laid in a heap for 


a year, and turned over frequently, as direct - 
ed in the article ComPosTs ; and is then to 
be mixed with about one third of rotten dung 


of old hot beds, or rotten neat's dung, and a 


little ſea-ſand, forming the whole into a heap 
again, to lie three, four, or ſix months, and 
will be then excellent for uſe ; and if one par- 
cel or heap was mixed with one of theſe kinds 
of dungs, and another parcel with the other, 
for different ſeaſons, it will make a change, 
and may be found very beneficial in promot- 


ing the ſize of the flowers. 


The above compoſt is as good as can be 
far thoſe piants, either in pots, or to form into 
beds. 

This compoſt, or any other earth you may 
uſe for this purpoſe, ſhould not be fitted, but 
only well broken with the ſpade and hands. 


See ComposTs. 


Their Propagation by Sced. 


By ſeed.— When great quantities of the 


plants of this ſpecies are required either to 
ſurniſh large grounds, or for market, or that 
it is intended to raiſe new varieties, it is eaſily 


effected by ſowing ſome ſeed annually in 


ſpring, in common earth, and from which 


| the plants will riſe abundantly ; and as to 


varieties, you may always expect ſeveral new 
flowers of good properties from the plants of 
each ſowing, and poſſibly not one exactly like 
thoſe from which the ſeed was ſaved ; and 
that from the ſeed of the fineſt varieties there 
will probably be many very indifferent, as 


well as good flowers, ſome ſingle, ſome dou- 


ble, though the ſingles are always conſider- 


ably more numerous than the doubles 3 but 


itis from the doubles only, we are principally 
to ſelect varieties for our purpoſe, which are 
marked when in bloom, to lay for propaga- 
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tion, and the moſt capital of which potted for 
the ſtage, &c. and the others will do for the 
common flower - borders. . 

The ſeaſon for ſowing the ſeed, is any 
time from about the 20th of March to the 
15th of April. 

It grows freely in a bed or border of com- 
mon earth, of the quality of any light rich 
kitchen-garden mold ; though curious per- 
ſons often ſow the fine ſorts in pots or boxes, 
for the convenience of moving them in hot 
weather, to have only the morning - ſun 3 
however, you will ſucceed in either method 3 
and as to ſowing on a bed or a border, may 
either ſow it on the ſurface, and rake it 
lightly in, or may firſt rake the ſurface ſmooth, 
then ſow the ſeed on the ſurface, and fift 
over as much light earth as will cover it a 
quarter of an inch deep: obſerve alſo the 
ſame method in ſowing it in pots or boxes, 
giving moderate refreſhments of water in 
dry weather; and the ſeed will germinate 
more freely, and the plants riſe regular, and 
take a free growth. 

The plants generally come up in a month 
aſter ſowing : give occaſional waterings and 
weeding, and in July they will be fit to prick 
out into nurſery-beds, which prepare in an 
open ſituation three feet wide; and taking 
advantage of moiſt weather, prick the plants 
therein ſour inches apart, and finiſh with a 
general watering, which repeat occaſionally 
till the plants have taken good root, Here 
let them remain till September, when they 
will be ſo well advanced in growth, as to re- 

uire more room, and ſhould then have their 

nal tranſplantation into other three-feet wide 
beds of good earth, in rows lengthways the 
bed, nine inches aſunder, and the ſame dif- 
tance in the lines, placing them in the quin- 
cunx order; and here they are finally to re- 
main all winter, and until they flower, and 
have obtained an increaſe of the approved 
varieties of doubles, by layers: and until 
which periods, all the culture they require 
is, that if the winter ſhould prove very ſevere, 
an occaſional - ſhelter- of mats, during the 
hardeſt. froſt, will be of much advantage, 
though not abſolutely neceſſary; and in ſpring 
loofen the ground between them with an 
hoe, keep them always clear from weeds, and 
when their flower-ftalks advance, tye them 


———— 


by their large flower- pods to be doubles. 
They will flower in June, July, and Au- 

guſt, at which times, as ſoon as the mary 
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up to ſticks, eſpecially all thoſe that diſcover 
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and doubles are diſtinguiſhable, all the ſingles 
may be drawn out to make room for their 
betters, the double varieties. 

When theſe are fully blown, examine their 
properties ; the . fineſt may be marked for 
ſtage flowers, and the others as furniture for 
the borders; all of which may be encreaſed 
by layers the ſame year, to treble or perhaps 
ſix or eight times their number or more, 
fnce each good plant will furniſh from three 
or four, to ten or twelve ſhoots from the bot- 
tom proper for laying, each of which takes 
root, and becomes a new plant the ſame ſea- 
ſon; and each of theſe again will in their 
turn furniſh the like number of ſhoots the fol- 
lowing years, for the ſame- work of propaga- 
tion; and ſo each variety may be thus annu- 
ally increaſed to great numbers, and every 
plant ſo obtained of each reſpective variety, 


retains all the properties exactly of the mo- 


ther plant, which is never the caſe of thoſe 


propagated by ſeed; though from ſeedlings. 


all our fine flowers are always firſt obtained. 

Therefore as ſoon as the ſeedlings ſhew 
bloom,. proceed to the work of propagation 
by layers of all the doubles among them, or 
at leaſt as many of them as you ſhall ap- 
prove; and the following is the method of 
laying them. | 


Their Propagation by Layers. 


Dy layers.—We-obſerved above, that the 
propagation of theſe plants by layers is the 
only. method by which we can with certainty 
continue any.particular variety, either-new or: 
old.; ſince every layer, becoming a new plant, 


always produces a flower exactly in ſize, co- 


Jour, and character, as that of its parent; and 


that, being layed in ſummer, they form roots. 


in ſix weeks, and be fit to tranſplant, and each 


produce flowers the year following, as well as. 


each furniſh a farther ſupply of. ſhoots for 
more layers, : 

The proper parts for. layers, are thoſe leafy 
ſhoots ariſing near the crown of the root, 
which, when about five, fix, or eight inches 
lang, are of a proper degree. of growth for 
layers. 


The genera) ſeaſon for this work is June, 


July, and beginning of Auguft, as then the 


ſhoots will be arrived at a proper growth for 
that * and the ſooner it is done, 
after the ſhoots are ready, the better, that the 
may bave ſufficient time to. acquire ſtrengt 
before, winter: thoſe layed in June and 
Joly, will be fit to take off in. Auguſt and 


* 
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September, ſo will form fine plants by Oc. 
tober. | 

The method of performing the work is as 
follows.—Firſt provide a quantity of ſmalk 
hooked ſticks for pegs, three or four inches 
long, with which to peg the layers down to 
the ground; alſo get ready, in a: barrow, a 
quantity of light rich mold, to raiſe the earth, 
if occaſion, around each plant; and provide 


alſo a ſharp penknife. Having all theſe ready, 


then proceed to the work of laying-; firlt ſtrip. 
off all the leaves from the body of the ſhoots, 
and ſhorten. thoſe at top an inch or two even- 
ly, and then fixing upon a ſtrong joint about- 
& middle of. the ſhoot, and on the back or- 
under fide thereof, cut with your penknife 
the joint half way through, directing your 
knife upward, fo as to flit the ſhoot. up the- 
middle almoſt to. the next joint above; by 
which you form a kind of tongue, on the 
back of the ſhoot, obſerving that the ſwelling 
ſkinny part of the joint remaining at the bot- 


tom of the tongue muſt be trimmed off, that 
nothing may obſtruct the iſſuing of the fibres, 


for the layers always form their roots at that 
part; this done, looſen the earth around the 
plant, and, if neeeſſary, add ſome freſh mold, 
to raiſe it for the more ready reception of the- 
layers; then with your finger make a hollow 
on drill in the earth to receive the layer, which 
bend gently down horizontally into the open- 
ing; railing the top upright, ſo as to keep the 


gaſh» or ſlit part of the layer open, and with 


one of the hooked ſticks peg down the body 


of the layer, to ſecure it in its proper place 
and poſition, ſtill preſerving the top erect, and 


the ſlit open, and draw the earth over it an 


| parately, to form diſtinQt plants. 


inch or two, bringing it cloſe about the erect 


part of the ſhoot 3; and when all the ſhoots of 
each plant are thus layed, give directly ſome 


water to ſettle the earth cloſe, and the work 


is finiſhed, repeating the waterings often in. 


dry weather; and in five or ſix weeks the 
layers will have formed good roots, when 
they ſhould be ſeparated with a knife from the 
old plants, and planted in beds or pots, as may 
be convenient, in the following manner. 


Taking off, and. tranſplanting the Layers. 
The layers, as above obſerved,. are gene- 


rally well rooted in fix. weeks after laying. 
which you will obſerve by opening the earth 
a little, and examining the bottom, or root 
part, and if it bas emitted plenty of fibres, 


they ſhould be taken off, and planted out ſe · 


They 
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: They muſt be cut or ſeparated with a kniſe 
from the old plant, gentiy raiſing them out 
of the earth with the point of a knife or trowel, 
ſo as to preſerve the fibres or roots of the 
layers as entire as poſſible ; and when thus 
taken up, cut off the naked ſticky part at bot- 
tom cloſe to the root, and trim the tops of the 
Jeaves a little ; they are then ready for plant- 
ing, either into beds or pots, but rather into 
nurſery-beds of good earth, about fix weeks, 
and then the fine ſorts may be potted : there- 
fore chuſing a bed or border of rich light 
earth, let it be then neatly digged, and the 
ſurface raked ſmooth, and here plant the Jay- 
ers with a dibble, at fix or eight inches dil- 
tance, give directly a good watering, and te- 
peat it, in dry weather, every day or two, for 
a week or a fortnight, when the plants will 
have taken freſh root, and begin to advance 
in growth. | 

In this bed let them take their growth tillOc- 
tober, then thoſe of the fine varieties may be 
| potted in ſmall pots (forty eights)for moving to 
occaſional ſhelter from hard froſts till ſpring, 
then tranſplanted into large pots to remain to 
flower; therefore, at the above-mentioned 
time in autumn, take up the layers of the 
prime forts from the nurſery-beds, with ſma'l 
balls of earth about their roots, plant one in 
each ſmall pot, and give a moderate watering, 
and place them in a warm ſituation in the full 
air till November, then move them to occa- 
fional ſhelter, as directed in their winter 
culture. 

Some perſons plant the layers at once 
into large pots in autumn; but theſe ate not 
ſo convenient to remove to ſhelter in win- 
ter, as ſmall pots, becauſe they take up much 
room in a frame, &c, beſides, by having the 
layers in ſmall pots all winter, when they re- 
xcive hardly any growth, and tranſplanting 
them into large pots of freſh earth in ſpring, 
it proves very beneficial to the plants. See 
their Spring Culture. | 

The more common ſorts may either at the 
above time, in autumn, be tranſp'anted into 
the borders or other compartments of the 
pleaſure-ground, where they are to remain to 
flower, or may be continued in the beds un- 
ul ſpring ; and then a due quantity may be 
_ «diſpoſed in the borders, or retained in the 
ſame bed, for flowering, as may be conve- 
nient. oh Skin | \ 


Their Winter Culture. 3 


In November the fine varieties in pots 
ſhould be moved to a ſunny ſheltered ſituation * 


* 
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| for the winter, and if placed in a frame, &c. 


to have occaſional protection ſrom hard troſt, 
it will be of much advantage; therefore where 
there are any garden frames at liberty, the 
pots may be placed cloſe together therein, or 
if the bed is raiſed three, four, or fix inches 
with light dry earth, ſand, or aſhes, and fo 
plunge the pots in it to their rims, it will be 
a greater protection for their roots, covering 
them occaſionally with the glaſſes in hard 
froſts, &c. but for want of frames, a bed pre- 
pared as above, may be arched over with 
hoops, to be covered occaſionally with mats. 

Under either of thoſe ſhelters the plants are 
to be covered with glaſſes or mats only in 
time of ſevere froſt and great ſnows; but 
mult enjoy the ſull air in all open weathers, 
by having all covering entirely off, and a mo- 
derate froſt can no ways affect them, for if 
much covered, it would draw them up weak 
and tender. Do not however omit, in ſe— 
vere weather, to afford them the above ſhel- 
ter, which will preſerve the plants in greater 
health and vigour than if fully expoſed to all 
weathers during the winter, 

Be careful alſo that the earth in none of the. 
pots is rendered very wet by the hole at bot- 
tom being too cloſe ſtopped to detain the 
moiſture. | 

Thus continue your care of the potted plants 
till ſpring, and then ſhift them into large 
pots to remain to blow, as directed in their 
ſpring culture. 

In reſpect to thoſe in the open beds, al- 
though they commonly ſtand the winter to- 
lerably, yet if you have any ſpare frames, or 
the beds arched over, to be covered with mats 
or long. dry litter in ſevere froſts, it will be of 
much advantage. e 


Their Spring Culture, ſhifting into larger 


ots, Oc. 


In the latter end of February, or ſome time 


in March, the layers in the ſmall pots, or ſuch 
as are in beds, and that you intend ſhall! blow 
in pots, ſhould be tranſplanted with balls into 
the large pots, where they are to remain for 
flower. 77 
The pots proper for their reception for 
flowering ſhould be ſixteens, but not leſs than 
twenty-fours ; for they ſhould be nine or ten 


inches at leaſt in the clear at top, but if a foot 


the better, that there ny be doe room to lay 


the layers, at the proper ſeaſon, for a further 


increaſe, which is an eſſential point to be con - 
ſidered. The pots being ready, put ſome 
pieces of tile or oyſter ſhells over the holes 
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at bottom, and fill them half way with earth; 
then turn the plants out of the pots, &c. with 
the ball of earth about their roots, and after 
taking away a little of the earth around the 
fides of the ball, place one plant in each of 
the large pots, filling up the vacancy round 
the ball with more freſh compoſt, bringing 
it alſo cloſe up about the body of the plant, 
which ſhould ſtand nearly as high as the rim 
of the pot; and finiſh each pot with a mode- 
rate watering. 

Many ag plant two plants in each large 
pot ; but when there is only one, they flower 
ftronger, make ſtronger ſhoots for layers, and 
there is more room to lay them. 

The plants being thus potted, place them 
in a ſheltered ſunny ſituation in the full air, 
and in dry weather ſupply them with water 
twice or thrice a week, and here let them re- 
main till they are conſiderably advanced, to- 
wards flowering, then the fine ſorts may be 
placed on the Carnation ſtage : where there 
is ſuch conveniencies obſerve as follow. 


Summer Culture, placing them on the Stage, and 
Management when in Bloom, &c. 


During dry warm weather continue the care 
of watering thoſe in pots every day oi two. 
Likewiſe clear out all weeds, and at times 
lightly. ſtir the ſurface to prevent the earth 
from binding, which will be beneficial to 
the plants, and preſerve an air of neatneſs. 

In May and June the flower-ſtems of the 
plants will advance a-pace, when ſticks 
ſhould be placed for their ſupport, which 
ſhould be two feet and half, or a yard long, ei- 
ther round or ſquare, but perfectly ſtraight and 
tapering from the bottom; ſuch as are ſold 
about London at the lath - renders and turners, 
for nine-pence or a ſhilling per dozen; ſharp- 
ening the lower end, thruſt one down by 
every plant, to which tye the flower-ſtems in 
a neat manner, which repeat at different 
times, according as they advance in height. 

In June or beginning of Julythe plants will 


be conſiderably advanced towards flowering, 


when thoſe intended for the ſtage ſhould be 
placed thereon, both to be out of the way of 


ereeping inſects, particularly rann 


as before obſerved, eat the petals off at their 
baſe, to the deſtruction of the flowers; ſo 
to prevent their depredation, the poſts or ſup- 

rters of the ſtage ſhould be ſurrounded at 

ttom by ſmall ciſterns of water, as here 
after directed, that the vermin cannot come 
at the poſts, to creep up to the flowers; and 
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| that by placing the plants on a ſtage, having 
the platform eighteen inches or two feet high 
the flowers are viewed to more advantage ; 
and if there is erected an awning over the 
top, ſupported four feet above the plat. 
form, the flowers being hereby ſcreened from 
the vehement heat of the mid-day ſun, and 
defended from heavy rains, are continued 
much longer in beauty. 

Some Carnation ſtages are conſtrued 
upon very elegant plans, both to render them 
uſeful and ornamental. 

But as to the general conſtruction of a 
common Carnation ſtage, it is formed en- 
tirely of flight timber-work, thus—A board- 
ed platform is erected, at eighteen inches or 
two feet height, formed by two ranges of 
planks, to contain two rows of pots length- 
ways, proportionable to the number intended 
to be placed thereon ; and which is ſupported 
on poſts, ranged either in one row along under 


a roof of open work, five or ſix fect high, 
to be covered with painted canvas, &c. for 
the protection of the flowers, ſupported either 
by a range of neat poſts on each fide, or by one 
row, ranging along the middle between the 
planks of the platſorm, which is the moſt eli- 
gible ; the roof may be formed either arch- 
ways, or like the 1idge of a houſe, having 
the arches or ſpars about a ſoot aſunder, and 
ſtiffened by thin ſlips of deal carried acroſs 
them the whole length of the ſtage; and the 
roof thus formed may be covered either with 
coarſe canvas painted white, or ftrong brown 
paper painted the ſame colour withwhite lead, 
or with ſtrong white paper bruſhed over with 
linſeed-oil to render it. proof againſt wet, or 
in default of either of theſe, may cover it 
with neat garden-mats, lengthways, either 
of which being deſigned only juſt to ſcreen. 
the flowers from the ſcorching ſun and great 
rains, that their beauty may be continued as 
long as poſſible. | 
All the wood-work of the ſtage ſhould be 
painted white, both to preſerve it from the 
weather, and give it. a more lively ap- 
pearance. 
In conſtructing Carnation ſtages, ſome are 
ſo curious as to contrive ſticks for the ſupport 
of the flower · ſtalks, fixed to the work of the 
ſtage, by means of, ſmall neat rails carried 
along lengthways the ſtage, juſt over the 
place where each row of pots ſtand, and 


— 


from which rails upright ſticks, half an inch. 
þ | thick, 


the middle of the platform, or in two ranges, 
one on each ſide; and over the top is erected 
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thick, are carried to another ſuch rail above, 


placing them at ſuch diſtances, that there be 


two to each pot, and fo train the flower ſtems 
up to the outfide of the ſticks. 

With reſpect to the ciſterns of water above 
mentioned, to ſurround the ſupporters of the 
ſtage, they are formed by earthen or leaden 
pans, about fifteen inches wide, and three or 
four deep, having a hollow or vacancy in 
the middle fix inches wide, like a ſocket, to 
receive the poſts, and is formed by a raiſed rim 


in the middle, equal in height to that of the 


circumference ; and the hollow or ſocket fo 
formed is to receive the bottom of the poſts 
quite through to the ground, and the ſpace 
between the outer and inner rim is filled with 
water; ſo that each poſt ſtanding in the mid- 
dle of ſuch a ciſtern, ſufficiently guards againſt 
creeping inſects, for they will not attempt to 
croſs the water. 


Theſe ciſterns may be had at any of the 


potters that make garden-pots;z and if you 
chooſe them of lead, every plumber knows 
their conſtruction. | 

But as making the above deſcribed Carna- 
tion ſtage may not be convenient to every one, 
I ſhall deſcribe one of a more cheap and eaſy 
conſtruction. Provide ſome flat earthen pans 
about fiſteen or eighteen inches diameter, and 
three or four deep, which place by pairs op- 
polite two feet apart, and fix or eight feet be- 
tween each pair lengthways ; and in each 
of theſe pans, whelm a large garden pot bot- 
tom upward, and acroſs each pair of pots lay 
a flat piece of timber, two feet fix inches long, 
and two or three inches thick; then having long 
plan ks, lay theſe acroſs the timbers lengthways, 


in two rows, and your ſtage is formed, then 


place two rows of pots upon the planks, and 
fill the pans with water, to keep off inſccts. 
For want of a covered ſtage to ſcreen the 


flowers, you may contrive a kind of ſmall um- 


bellas or round-ſpreading caps, either of tin 
or ſtrong paper or canvas, nine or ten inches 
diameter, one for each plant, having a ſocket 
in the middle to receive the tops of the ſup- 
port-ſtick; thoſe umbrellas which are 
formed of tin are the beſt, and may be had 
at the tin-ware ſhops ; but if you make them 
of paper or canvas, firſt form little round 
frames, having the rim formed with ſlips of 
lead, wire, cane, &c. the above width, with 


crols ſlips of the ſame materials, contriving a 


ſocket of lead or tin in the middle for the 
lupport ſtick to go quite through, as juſt ob- 
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| ſerved ; and upon theſe frames paſte or ſow 


ſome ſtrong thick paper or canvas, which 
paint with oil- colour, that they may ſtand 
the weather ; either of which covers are 
placed over the flowers by running the ſup- 
port {tick up through the hole or ſocket in the 
middle, and reſting the cap upon a piece of 
wire put accols the ſtick, at ſuch height from 
the flower as to ſcreen it effectually from the 
ſun and rains, | 

Give attention to continue to tye up neatly 
the flower ſtalks of the plants in general, 
as they advance in ſtature. When they are 


arrived at their ſull height, the curious in 


Carnations ſupport them ereCt at top with 
wires, having a ſmall eye or ring at one end, 
for the reception of the flower ſtalk, ſo put 
the other end into holes made in the ſupport- 
ſticks ; theſe wires ſhould be five or fix inches 
long, and ſeveral holes are made in the upper 
part of the ſticks, the firſt at the height of the 
bottom of the flower-pod, the others above 
that, an inch or two diſtant, and place the 
wires in the holes lower or higher, that the 
eye or ring may be juſt even with the baſe of 
the calix, to ſupport the flower in an upright 
poſition; and by drawing the wire leſs or 
more out, the flower is preſerved at any diſ- 
tance from the ſupport as ſhall ſeem neceſ- 
ſary, to give it proper room to expand; and 
if two or three of the like wires are 


placed alſo in the lower parts of the ſupport- 


ſticks, placing the ſtem of the flowers alſo in 
the eye of the wires, all the tyings of baſs, &c. 
may be cut away. 

'To have as large flowers as poſlible, cu- 
rious floriſts clear off all Gide- ſhoots from the 
flower-ſtem, ſuffering only the main or top. 
buds to remain to flower. 

When the flowers begin to open, atten- 
dance ſhould be given to aſſiſt the fine va- 
rieties, to promote their regular expanſion,, 
D the large burſter kinds, they be- 
ing apt to burſt open on one ſide, and, unleſs 
aſſiſted by a little art, the petals will break out 
of compaſs, and the flower become very ir- 
regular; therefore attending every day at that 
E obſerve, as ſoon as the calix begins to 

reak, to cut it a little open at two other 
places in the indentings at top, with narrow- 
pointed ſeiſſars, that the openings be at equal 
diſtances, and hereby the more regular expan- 
fon of the petals will be promoted; obſerving,. 
if one ſide of any flower comes out faſter than 
another, to turn the pot about, that the —_ 
& 
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ide of the flower be next the ſun, which will 
alſo greatly aſſiſt the more regular expanſion 
of the flower. | 
Likewiſe when intended to blow any par- 
ticular fine flowers as large and ſpreading as 
poſſible, floriſts place ſpreading paper collars 
round the bottom of the flowers, on which to 
ſpread the peta's to their utmoſt expanſion; 
theſe collars are made of ſtiff white paper, cut 
circular, about three or four inches over, hav- 
ing a hole in the middle to receive the bot- 
tom of the flower, and one fide cut open to 
admit it; which is to be placed round the 
bottom of the petals within fide of the calix, 
the leaves of which are made to ſpread flat for 
its ſupport ; and then ſpread or draw out the 
petals upon the collar, to their full width and 
extent, the longeſt ones undermoſt, and the 
next longeſt upon theſe, and ſo of the reſt 
quite to the middle, obſerving that the collar 
muſt no where appear wider than the flower ; 
thus a Carnation may be rendered very large 
and handſome; but we do not recommend 
the practice as abſolutely neceſſary, only men- 
tion it as the practice of thoſe who have 
much leiſure time, and who take a particular 
pleaſure in exhibiting very large Carnations ; 
and indeed, a carnation that expands regular 
in their natural way, whether whole-blower 
or burſter, although they do not appear fo 
large as the collared flowers, yet 1 ſhould 
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think they muſt appear more natural and 


beautiful; and even the largeſt burſters may 
be made to blow very regular with a little at- 
tendance, juſt to lit the calix, as hath been di- 
rected, when they begin to burſt. 

But as the whole-blowers always blow re- 
gular without any trouble of opening the 
calix, and although not fo large as the burſt- 
ers, yet have great beauty, and are the moſt 
proper ſor general culture, for thoſe who have 
much other buſineſs to mind, | 

Continue the care of watering the pots, 
which in dry hot weather will be neceſſary 
every day, being eſſential to promote the ſize 
of the flowers, and increaſe the ſtrength of 
the ſhoots of the plants at bottom, for layers. 

And as in June and July the layers will be 
arrived at proper growth for laying, ſhould 
alſo be layed to continue your increaſe of the 
approved varieties, and ſo continue laying 
the ſhoots of each year's growth at the above 
ſeaſon, managing them always as before di- 
rected. 

As to the border Carnations, i. e. ſuch as 
you intead ſhall flower im borders or beds 
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in the full ground, any of the varieties may 
be employed, and their propagation bo!l; by 
feed and layers is the ſame as already ditec- 
ed ; the ſeaſon for tranſplanting them into 
the places of their final deſtination for flower. 
ing, is alſo either in autumn or ſpring, that 
is, October or beginning of November {+ 
the autumn planting, and for that of the 
ſpring, any time in March, or firſt fortnight 
in April; removing them with little balls a- 
bout their roots, planting them about two 
feet ſrom the edge of the border; and as to 
culture, it is principaily tying vp the flower. 
ſtalks as they advance in ſtature, and to make 
layers of all the approved forts annually, in 
June or July, for propagation. | 


General Obſermations- 


I would juft hint here, of Carnations in 
22 whether for pots, or as border- 
owers, that their propagation and general 
culture is always the fame as already directed, 


under the two reſpeQtive heads of Propaga- 


tion by Seed, and by Layers : raiſed and treat- 
ed according to theſe directions, becomes a 
good plant the ſame ſeaſon, fit for tranſplant- 
ing finally in autumn or ſpring following, 
either into pots or the open borders, and they 
will flower in the utmoſt perfection the ſuc- 
ceeding ſummer. 

And that the general ſeaſon ſor planting out 
finally all ſorts, ſeedlings and Jayers from the 
nurſery- beds, &c. into the places where you 
deſign they ſhall flower, either in pots or the 
full ground, is October or beginning of No- 
vember, or in ſpring any time from the lat- 
ter end of February to the beginning or mid- 


dle of April, removing them with {mall balls 


about their roots, plant them fingly, that is, 


one in a place, and always finiſh with a was 
tering to ſettle the earth cloſe about the 


roots. 

Always in May and June give attendance 
to tye up the flower-ſtalks to ſupport-ſticks, 
repeating it occaſionally ; for this looks neat 
to the eye, and promotes the ſize and regula- 
rity of the flowers. 

very ſpring it may be proper to ſow ſome 
ſeed to obtain varieties. 

Every ſummer, in June or July, make lay- 
ers for increaſe of all the approved double 


forts, whether Clove or Carnation, of the 


Flake, Bizarre, Piquette, or Painted Lady 
kinds. 


Note, they may alſo be propagated by 


| cuttings and pipings, as direfted in the 


Pro- 
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avation of Pinks, but theſe are not ſo 
Haebelefu in general as layers. 


creaſe of new young plants by layers, you 
may either eradicate them, or uſe them in 
different parts of the pleaſure · ground in va- 
cant ſpaces of large borders, '&c. for being 
rennial, they will endure ſeveral years, 
though the new plants always afford the 
largeſt and fineſt flowers. 


Saving the Seed. 


All the varieties of Carnations, Both ſingle 
and double flowered plants, produce abun - 
dance of ſeed, which ripen freely in Auguſt 
and September. 

But to have the greater chance of obtaining 
ſeeds for railing fine new varieties, you ſhould 
mark ſome of the fineſt flowers when in 
bloom, and all thoſe of bad colours, or of 
other bad properties, ſhould be removed to 

revent any admixture of the farina. For the 
ime reaſon, it is alſo of importance for the 
purpoſe of ſeed, to keep the flakes, bizarres, 
piquettes, &c. as far diſtant as poſſible, 
whereby each of theſe ſorts may, even from 
ſeed, be preſerved tolerably permanent, though 
each in itſelf profuſe in many varieties of its 
own kind. | 

It is alſo. worth obſerving, that 
plants are aw more prolific in good 
ſeed, than fach as have been long encreaſed 
from year to year by layers. 

The ripening of the ſeeds ſhould be at- 
tended in Auguſt and September, to. gather 
the pods in due time, as they ripen in dry 
weather, which ſpread on paper to dry, then 
rub them out and put them up in dry papers 
till ſowing-time in ſpring. 


Second. Head of Dianthus. 


DianTaus Compriſing: thoſe- kinds of 
Dianthus commonly denominated Pinks. 


ſeed] ing 


the firſt claſs, by the ſhoots and leaves being 
conſiderably ſhorter, ſmaller, more numerous, 


rooted plants of the flowery tribe ; though 


nial ; the other, the Chineſe or Indian. Pink, 
ah annual, both of which, admitting of ſeve- 
ral eminent varieties of great merit for the 
ornament of the pleaſure garden, 


As to the old roots, having a good in- 


The principal ſpecies of the Pink kind are 
diſtinguiſhable from the Carnation tribe of 


and tufted; and the flower-ſtalks ſhorter, 
the flowers ſmaller, and more erenated.— All. 
ol which ſpecies are hardy herbaceous fibrous - 


there are but two ſpecies eſteemed for gene- 
ral culture, one the Common Pink, a peren- 
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There are however about four ſpecies. 
which may be admitted into the flower gar- 


den, three perennial and one annual. 
Claſs and order the ſame as the Carnation. 


| See the Firſt Head. | 


The firſt three are perennials, viz. 
"DianTHUs Deltoidos. 


The Common Pink.) Dianthus with nume- 


tous ſhort leafy ſhoots crowning the root, in 


a tufted. head cloſe to the ground, cloſely gar- 
niſhed with ſmall narrow leaves, and from- 
the ends of the ſhoots many erect flower ſtalks. 
from about fix to fiſteen inches high, termi- 
nated by ſolitary flowers, having lanceolate. 
double ſcales to the calix, and crenated petals, 
and with ſingle and double flowers of diffe- 
rent colours, and variegations in the varieties. 
This ſpecies and its following varieties are 
the ſorts of Pinks. the moſt commonly known. 
and cultivated, all of which. are perennial. 


The moſi material varieties are, 


Common Red Pink. —Produces flower-ſtalks- 
eight or ten inches high, and ſmall red flow- 
ers. | 

. Damaſk Pink. Produces flower-ſtalks fix. 


or eight inches high, and reddiſh purple flow- 
e 


rs. 
n bite Pink. Producing flower -· ſtalks eight- 


or ten inches higb, and very white flowers. 
IT bite fringed Pini. Produces flower-ſtalks 
ſix. or eight inches high, and pure white. 
flowers, having the edges of the petals conſi- 
derably jagged or fringed. 
Pheaſants-eye Pink. Producing firm flow- 


er-ſtalks eight or ten inches high, and large: 


whiteiſh and: bluſh-coloured flowers, having 
a dark purple ſpot or eye in the middle, hence 
called Pheaſants-eye Pink. 

Of this fort there are many varieties ob- 
tained from ſeed, all of them generally re- 
taining the purple eye in the middle, but 
differing from each other in ſize, doubleneſs, 
colour, and the ſize and colour. of the eye, 
&e. So that the different intermediate vari- 
eties have names. according to the fancy of 
the perſon who firſt raiſed each new variety. 
And of the different varieties, there are whole 
blowers and burſters, the latter are generally 
very large, but the whole-blowing: flowers. 
are preferable for the regularity of growth, 

ed Cob Pink.—Producing flower-ſtalks. 
twelve or fifteen inches high, and large bright: 
red flowers. 


Of each of the above varieties of this ſpe-- 


. cies: Dianthus Deltoides, there are ſingle and 
double flowers, the ſingles are but 1 
f | 


ittle re- 


gat ded, 
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garded, as enough of them may be obtained 
from ſeed, and from which alſo the doubles 
were firſt obtained; but the doubles being large 
multipetalous and more beautiful, are the 
only forts worth general culture, and which 
being once obtained, they may be continued 
and encreaſed abundantly by layers, flips, 
cuttings, and pipings. See their Propagation. 


As to the flowering ſeaſon of all the vari- 


eties, ſome of the ſmall ſorts, ſuch as the da- 
maſk, and white ſhaggy Pink, often flower in 
May, or early in June, which are ſucceeded 
by the others, continuing in ſucceſhon till 
July, all of which furniſh plenty of ſeed in 
autumn. | 

Di Ax r Hus Virgineus. 

Maiden Pink, commonly called Matted Pink.] 
Dianthus with numerous low trailing leafy 
ſhoots, crowning the root in a matted tuft, 
cloſe to the ground, garniſhed with ſhort, 
awl-ſhaped deep green grafly leaves; and 
many erect flower- ſtalks fix or eight inches 
high, terminated each by one red flower 
having very ſhort calycinal ſcales, and cre- 
nated petals. 

Variety.) With fleſh coloured flowers. 

5DIANTHUS Glaucus. 

Glauccus or Giey-leafed Mountain Pink. 
Dianthus with many low leafy ſhoots crown- 
ing the root in a cluſter cloſe to the ground; 
very ſhort narrow grey colourcd leaves, and 
many erect branchy flower- ſtalks eight or ten 
inches high, terminated by large white flow- 
ers, having a purple circle in the bottom; 
and with ſour lanceolate calycinal ſcales, and 
crenated petals. 

Pariey.] With double flowets. 


ANNUAL. 
*DianTHvs Chinenſis. | 
Chineſe, or Indian Pink.) Dianthus with 


upright firm fower-ſtalks, branching erectiy 


on every ſide, a foot or fifteen inches high, 
and all the branches terminated. by ſolitary 
flowers; having awl-ſhaped ſpreading caly- 
cinal ſcales equalling the tube, and indented 
peta's ; and with ſingle and double flowers of 
different colours, and vatiegations in the va- 
rieties —Flowering from July till November. 

Varieties are.] With bright red ſingle and 

double flowers - with purple ſingle and double 
flowers — white lingle and double flowers 
variegated ſingle and double flowers; of 
each of which are many intermediate va- 
ricties in reſpect to the ſhades, and diſpoſition 


of the colourings, eſpeclally of the variegated 


' 
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kinds, which are in general lively 'and ee. 
gant ; the doubles in particular are fin gularly 
beautiful, being large and very ſull of peta!s 
to the very centre, all of which varieties may 
be conſidered both as annual and bicnnja] 
for they riſing from'ſeed in ſpring, flower the 
ſame year in ſummer, and commonly perif} 
in winter, eſpecially in moiſt foils, but if 
planted in dry warm ground, ſheltered from 
{evere froſt, the roots will continue two years, 


and flower ſtrongeſt the ſecond ſeaſon of their 


bloom : they all flower abundantly from July 
till the beginning of winter, furniſhing plenty 
of ſeed in autumn, from which the plants arc 
raiſed plentifully in ſpring, either in the ſul! 
grounds or in hot-beds, to bring them more 
forward. 

All the flowers of the above four ſpecies 
and their varieties, are in their ſingle ſtate 
compoſed of five petals, but in their com- 
pound or double ſtate, the petals are multi. 
plied, and the firſt and fourth ſpecies are 
very prolific in double varieties, which arc 
often large and very full of petals, continned 
in many ſeries to the centre; and both ün- 
gles and doubles ariſe from ſeed, but often 
ten or twenty or more fingles to one double. 

They flower in June and July, the annual 
ſort continues till autumn, and all of them 
produce ſeed in plenty. 

Uſe in Gardens, &c. of all the Sorts, 

All the above four ſpecies of the Pink 
tribe, and reſpective varieties conſidered, 23 
bardy flowering plants are proper furniture ſer 
the compartments of the 5 ground; 
but the firſt ſpecies, Dianthus Deltoides and 
varieties, have ſuperior merit both for the 
beauty and fragrance of their flowers, and are 
the forts in greateſt eſtimation ſor general 
culture, as plants of ornament ; and as each 
plant of any tolerable ſize produces numerous 
{lower-ſtalks, all terminated by flowers, ren- 
ders them choice furniture for the common 
flower-borders, or to embelliſh the vacant 
ſpaces in the fronts of ſmall ſhrubbery clumps. 


Ihe ſecond and third ſpecies are alſo retained | 


in many gardens, to encreaſe the variety in 
the collection of flowering perennials. And 
the fourth ſpecies, Dianthus Chinenſis, has 
great merit, not only for the livelineſs of their 

eautiful flowers, but alſo for the long con- 
tinuance of their bloom, which in the ſame 
plant is often continued in plentiful ſucceſſion 
three or four months, but have no fragrance. 

_ Obſerve that, as all the perennial Pinks, 
being both of a tuſty and ſpreading you, 
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and produce many flower - ſtalks, they ſhould 
be difpoſed ſingly, only one plant in a 
ace.; but.the annual fort being different, it 
is rather proper to diſpoſe them in patches 
of three or four plants in each. 
Any of the forts may alſo be cultivated in 
ts occafionally, to place in fore-conrts, or 
to adern any other principal compartment. 
Sometimes the Common Pink and varie- 
ties are employed to form edgings to beds or 
borders, but as in one year they are apt to 
ſpread greatly out of compals, and become ir- 
regular, they are not well adapted for that 


uſe — However, if they are uſed for that pur- | 


poſe, the edging ſhould be cut in on each 
fide once or twice a year, with garden ſheers. 

Great quantities of the Common Pink and 
varieties are, when in bloom, brought to the 
London markets for ſale, each with a ſmall 
ball of earth about their roots, which ſell 
from one to two or three ſhillings per dozen 
of plants; but when in pots, double or tre- 
ble that price; or if they are forced in hot- 
beds for an early bloom, as mentioned be- 
fore, they fetch conſiderably more. 

About London great quantities of the dou- 
ble varieties of the Common Pink are forced 
by aid of artificial heat, for an early bloom in 

ebruary, March, and April, for the ſupply 
of Covent-Garden market; the pheaſant-eye 
kinds are moſt commonly uſed, but any of 
the ſorts will ſucceed : they muſt be potted, 
and in January, February, or March, placed 
either in the hot-houſe, or in a forcing-frame, 
worked either by bark or dung heat, See 
FokcinG FRAME. The plants thus for- 
warded ſell from about a ſhilling to half a 
crown per pot, according to the earlineſs of 
the ſeaſon, and merit of the flowers. 


Propagation, &fc. of the Perennial Sorts. 


The firſt, ſecond, and third ſpecies, are 
propagated by ſeed, layers, ſlips, cuttings, and 
pipings. | 

By Seed. —Great numbers of plants may 
be raiſed with the utmoſt facility by ſeed, in 
a bed or border of common earth in ſpring, 
which will all flower the year following, and 
among which there will probably be many 
double flowers, and ſome new varieties, par- 
ticularly of the firſt fort, Common Pink.— 
The proper ſeaſon for ſowing is, March and 
April. Chuſe a bed of rich light earth, dig it 
neatly, and form the ſurface even, then ſow 
the ſeed and rake it in; or may practiſe as 
directed for the Carnations; the plants will 


F 1 


grow; or may divide, or ſlip the plants 


to preſerve as many fibres to each ſlip as 


| form cuttings of K. 
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appear in a month or five weeks, which, in 
June or July, when tao or three inches high, 
plant out into nurſery beds till October or 
ſpring following, and then to be tranſplanted 
with balls into the places where they are to 
flower, or they may remain in the beds for 
flowering, as obſerved of the Carnation ſeed- 
lings. When they ſhew bloom, the ſingles 
may-be drawn out to give room for the dou- 
ble kinds, which you may continue and en- 
creaſe abundantly, by layers, ſlips, cuttings, 
&c. and all the plants ſo raited, produce 
flowers, having a'l the properties of thoſe of 
the mother plant. | 

By Layers. —-The ſame method is to be 
obſerved for thoſe as for the Carnations, and 
June, July, and beginning of Avguſt is the 
time to perform this work, or managing them 
in every reſpect as the Carnation layers: or if 
in ſpring, ſome large plants which have ſpread 
conſiderably, have all their ſhoots covered 


with earth an inch or two deep, without 


taking pains to ſlit or tongue them, as in lay- 
ing Carnations, many of them will emit 
fibres and be well rooted, and fit to tranſplant 
in autumn, each a diſtinct plant. 
By Slips.—In ſpring, any old plants of the 
approved varicties may be encreaſed by di- 
viding them into many flips, either by ſlipping 
off the younger ſhoots from the ſides of the 
main ones, which, though deſtitute of roots, 
many of them will readily emit fibres and 
ow 
o as 
poſ- 
ſible; but flips by either method, if done in 
February, March, or April, will readily ſuc- 
ceed, and form good plants by the end of 
ſummer, obſerving, 
are more eligible . ſlipping, than ſuch that 
are long and ſtraggling ; and flips from about 
three or four, to fix or eight inches long, will 
ſucceed. Having therefore ſlipped a proper 
quantity for planting, let them be planted in 


down to the roots, where practicable, 


| a bed or border of good earth, fix inches 


aſunder, putting them down almoſt to their 
tops, give them water directly, and repeat it 
occaſionally, in dry weather; they readily take 
root, grow freely, and form good plants by 
Michaelmas, when, or in ſpring after, they 


may be tranſplanted with balls, where you 


deſign them to flower. by 
By Cuttings. —June and July is the beſt 
time for this work, when the young ſhoots of - 
the year will be advanced a proper length to 
or three inches long, 
7 


that the ſhort buſhy plants | 


which 
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which planted will readily grow, and form 
good plants the ſame year. | 

Obſerve therefore, when the ſhoots of the 
fame year's pou are of a proper length, and 
proportionably firm, not the long flender 
ones, but thoſe of ſomewhat robuſt growth; 
and of which take off a proper quantity four 
of five inches long, then trim off all the low- 
er leaves, and cut thoſe at top pretty ſhort, 
and then at about two or three inches from 
the top, cut them clean through a joint ho- 


rizontally, caſting the lower part away, and 


reſerve the top for planting, which, if two 
or three inches long, is a proper cutting; 
being thus prepared, then having ſome rich 
light earth broken perfectly fine, either in a 
bed, border, or in large pots, making the 
ſurface ſmooth, plant the cuttings. as follows : 
take them one by one by their tops, and 
thruſt the lower end into the earth they will 
readily make way for themſelves ; ſo putting 
them down full half way, and an inch or two 
aſunder, and give directly a good watering out 
of a pot with the roſe on, they ſhould then be 
covered air-tight with bell or hand glafles, 
which will greatly facilitate their rooting ; 
nor need they be taken off till the cuttings 
are ſo far rooted as to begin to grow, nor 
need they be much ſhaded ; and the watering, 
which muſt be often repeated, may be applied 
around the outſide of the glaſſes, a ſufficiency 
of which will ſoak to the mold within for the 
benefit of the cuttings ; but for want of glaſſes 
they may be ſhaded in the heat of the day 
with mats, and frequently watered: 

They will thus be rooted in a month or 
fix weeks, aud advance faſt in growth, and 
ſhould then be fully expoſed ; and, when. 
well rooted and advanced conſiderably at top, 
thould be tranſplanted, gently raiſing them 
out of the earth with their roots as entire as 
poſſible, and prick them in a bed of good 
earth five or fix inches apart, to remain till 
autumn,. or ſpring following ; then may be 
removed to. the places allotted for them to 
flower. | | 

By the above method the London gardeners 
generally propagate all the choice varieties of 
double pinks, which is not only the moſt. cer- 
tain and expeditious, but form much better 


plants than thoſe by lips ; and to keep up their 


ſtock, always propagate vaſt quantities ever 
ſummer by this method: an expert hand will 


plant a thouſand per day, and not one in 


fifty miſcarry. 
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by. Cuttings, only, that inſtead of cutting 
at a joint, take the head of the ſhoot in be. 
twixt the finger and thumb, and draw jt 
aſunder at the joint, by which it often comes 
out of its ſocket as it were, leaving a hollow 
like a pipe, hence it is called Piping ; trim the 
bottom of each even to the joint, they are 
then to be planted and managed exactiy 38 
directed above for the cuttings. 


Propagation, &c. of the Annual Sort. 
De Dianthus Chinenſis.— Being rather of 


the Annual tribe, or at moſt biennial, is al- 
ways raiſed from ſeed annually in ſpring, tho 
if the plants have a dry warm ſoil in winter, 
way will abide two years, and produce ſtrong. 
er flower-ſtems, more numerous, and larger 
flowers than the ſame year's ſeedlings. 

As the plants however, are ealily raiſed in 
great plenty from ſeed, and as they are rather 
apt to go off in winter, a freſh ſupply ſhould 
be annually raiſed ; the ſeed grows freely in a 
bed of natural earth, ſown any time in April, 
or beginning of May, either on the ſurface, 
and raked in, or firſt rake the ground ſmooth, 
ſow the ſeed and ſift earth over, to a quarter 
of an inch deep, or ſow it in drills that depth; 
but to bring the plants as forward as poſlible, 
you may ſow the feed in a hot-bed, with other 
annuals of ſimilar quality, ſuch as African 
marigold, China after, &c. Sce ANNUAL 
PLanTs.—And in May or June, when the 
plants of either method of ſoiving are a month 
old, about two or three inches high, prick 
them out from the ſeed-bed into a bed of 
good rich earth, in rows fix inches aſunder, 
giving water, and occaſional ſhade till rooted ; 
and after having a month's growth here, they 
will be of a proper ſize for final tranſplanta- 
tion, taking them up with balls, and planting 
them into the different compartments of the 
pleaſure-ground, in patches of three or four 
plants in each, in which they will appear 
2 conſpicuous in flower than if diſpoſed 

ugly. , 

2 Sewing the Seeds of all the Sorts. | 
All the ſorts of Pinks of this claſs afford 
ſeed plentifully in Auguſt and September, 

which ſhould Len be gathered in the pods in 
dry weather, ſpead to dry and harden on pa- 
pores. then rubbed out and put up for the 
pring ferviee. ; 


Third Head of Dianthas 
Diavrnus, &c.—Comprehending thoſe 


Pipings.— This is nearly the fame as 


forts of Dianthus commonly called Sweet- 
J his 


„ Williams. 
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This claſs compriſes but one ſpecies, which 
admits of numerous elegant varieties, all 
hardy, herbaceous, fibrous-rooted, flowery 

rennials, diſtinguiſhable from the two for- 
mer claſſes of Dianthus, by having larger 
ſhoots, much broader leaves, and, by the 
flowers growing all at top of the ſtalks in ag- 
regate cluſters. | 

Claſs, order, and characters the ſame as 
the other ſpecies of Drianthus, See the Fir/1 
Head. | 

The ſpecies is, 
 DranTHUS Barbatus. 

Bearded Dianthus, commonly called Sweet- 


 William.]J—Dianthus with many thick leafy 


ſhoots crowning the root in a cluſter cloſe 
to the ground, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped 
evergreen leaves, from half an inch to two 
inches broad; and upright firm flower- ſtems 
branchirfg erectiy two or three feet high, 
having all the branches and main ſtem. crown- 
ed by numerous flowers in aggregate cluſters 
of different colours, and variegations in the 
varieties. Na 

The varieties may be divided in two claſſes. 
Narrow-leaved and broad - leaved kinds, the 
narrow-leaved forts being remarkable for be- 
ing the moſt productive of variegated flowers, 
and many doubles. 


Varieties are, 


Narrowsleaved kind] —With narrow leaves 
and deep red flowers — With pale fed flow- 
ers - Pale red, and fleſh-coloured flowers 
Purpliſh white eyed flowers —Snow- white 
flowers White and fleſh- coloured flowers — 
White and purple flowers White ſpotted 
flowers — Red flowers and white borders, call: 
ed Painted Lady Sweet William; and with 
many other intermediate ſhades of colours 
and variegations, and which frequently vary 
in the flowers of the ſame aggregate; there 
are alſo ſingle and double flowers of each va- 
riety. Among the doubles of this claſs of 
narrow leaves, is that fort called the Mule, 


8 


| 


| 


having a bright red double flower in ſmalliſh 


aggregates, ſaid to have, been accidentally | 


produced from the ſeed of a Carnation, im- 
papa by the efluvia of a Sweet William, 
ence is called the Mule. 


| 


Broad. laaved kinds. ]—With broad leaves 


and tall deep red flowers—Tall fleſh- coloured | 


flowers—Pure white flowers—White dotted 
flowers—Striped leaves and red flowers— 


Largedouble roſe-coloured ſweet-ſcented flow- | 


ers—Large double deep purpliſh burſter flow- 


£r8—Dauble variegated flowers, 
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All the varieties of both claſſes are hardy 
herbaceous, evergreen perennials, riſing the 
firſt year with a large buſhy tuft of leafy ſhoots, 
continuing green the year round, and the ſe- 
cond year ſhoot up flower ſtems, producing 
flowers in June and July, ſucceeded by abun- 
dance of feed in autumn. 

The corolla, in all theſe varieties of each 
claſs is, in its ſingle charaQteriſtic ſtate, 
compoſed each of five petals, but in the dou- 
ble flowers it is Jarge and multipetalous, and 
both ſingle and double are obtained from ſeed ; 
though probably ten, twenty, or more ſingles 
to one double, and the narrow-leaſed kinds 
are generally the moſt productive of double, 
which are more commonly variegated than of 
plain red or white colours. | 

But both fingles and doubles are extremel 
elegant, and in a great degree ornamental 
garden flowers, which terminating the ſtalks 
and branches in large cluſters, like umbels, 
continuing fix weeks in bloom, but have no 
fragrance ; ſo that their merit conſiſts entirely 
in their ornamental appearance for the deco- 
ration of the borders, and other parts of the 


| pleaſure-ground, in which they are exceed- 


ingly conſpicuous and grand; and as they 
are all ſo hardy as to proſper in any common 
foil of a garden, and may be ratſed abundantly 
from ſeed in the full ground, a good ſtock of 
them ſhould always be maintained by an an- 
nual. ſowing, and the fine doubles by layers, 
&c. See their Propagation. 

Some of the large double forts may alſo be 
cultivated in pots, to place occafionally, to 
adorn fore-courts, of other principal diſtricts 
of a garden, b 7 8 | 

The plants although in general of ſeveral 
years duration, yet, after the firſt year of 
flowering, the ſhoots generally become long, 
ſtraggling, and of unſightly, dwindling growth, 
ſo that a ſupply ſhould be raiſed every year 
from ſeed, or layers, for the one year-old 
plants are always cloſe and buſhy, and flower 
much ſtronger than thofe older ſtanding ; and 
the following is their method of propagation z: 

Their ' Propagation. | 
They are pfopagated by ſeed, layers, and 
flips, all of which is eaſily effected in the full 
ground. 3 | Bee 

By Seed. March and April is the ſeaſon for 
ſowing, and the ſeed is fold cheap enough at 
all the nurſeries and ſeed-ſhops: ſow it in a 
bed or border of light earth broaſt- caſt, and 
rake it in; in a fortnight aftet the plants will 
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come up, which in June or july could be | 


tranſplanted into nurſery-beds of common 
earth, in rows ſix or eight inches diſtant, to 
remain until autumn or ſpring following, 


then taken up with balls about their roots, 
and planted in the places where they are to } 


flower. | | 

By this method great quantities of the 
plants are raiſed in gardens about London for 
ſale, which are generally marketable juſt as 
they begin to ſhew bloom, and which, of the 
fingle kinds, fetch but from fix-pence to a 
ſhilling per dozen of plants; but often more 
than that for one plant of the doubles. 

By Layers.—June and July is the proper 


feaſon, and the ſame method is to be obſerved 


in every reſpect as for the carnations, which 
fee, ſo it will be unneceſſary to repeat it here. 
This is the only method of propagation to con- 
tinue the fine Loki lowered varieties, which 
being layed, give frequent waterings in dry 
weather, and they will be well rooted in fix 
or ſeven weeks; then ſhould be ſeparated from 
the old plant, and planted in a bed of light 
ſoil ; and in October ſome of them ſhould be 
potted, to move to occaſional ſhelter from 


froſt, for although the doubles are almoſt as 


hardy as the ſingle kind, yet being more choice 


it is neceſſary always to have ſome of the | 


fineſt in pots, that they may have protection 
in ſevere winter weather, obſerving the ſame 
as for the choice carnations. | 

By Slips. — February, March, April, and 
OXQober, is the time for this work, obſerv- 
ing, if it is to be performed upon the year-old 
plants, they muſt be ſlipped quite down to the 
roots, ſo as to have fibres to each flip, then 


may plant them at once where they are to 
flower; but theſe never make ſo good plants 
as ſeedlings and as layers, nor do they gene- 


rally flower ſo ſtrong. 

3 Saving the Seed. 
The Sweet-williams are remarkably proli- 
fic in ſeed, particularly all ſingle varieties, 
and from which both ſüngle and double ſorts 
ate obtained. f , 


If you would cultivate only the fineſt vari- 
eties, the flowers which have the moſt beau- 


tiful colours, both of the plain and varie- 


gated kinds, ' ſhould, when in ſull bloom, 


marked- from” which to ſave ſeed : if any | 


ordinary ſorts grow near them, let them be 


removed to prevent an admixture or emiſſion | 


of the effluvia or male-powder in the flowers 


of the choſen. ſorts, which, might occaſion a | 


* 
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great variation, for by obſerving this you 


may continue ſome of the varieties tolerably 


permanent. 0 

Let the branches of ſeed be gathered in 
dry weather, and after lying a few days in 
the ſun to dry and harden, beat it out, and 
put it up in papers, &c. till ſpring, for ſowing, 

DIBBLE or DisBER. A ſimple but uſeful 
implement of gardening, uſed for planting 
out all ſorts of young plants, &c. 

The beſt ſort of Dibble is that made of the 
tree of an old ſpade, having the head or top 
handle entire, and the ſhank twelve or fifteen 


inches long, made gradually tapering to a 


point at the lower end, and which to be per- 
ſectly complete ſhould be ſhod with a thin 
ſocket of iron eight or ten inches in length, 
made alſo tapering to a point at bottom ; for 
an iron-ſhod dibble makes the holes for the 
reception of plants much eaſier, cleaner, with. 
out clogging, and more expeditiouſly than 
entirely of wood, which is apt to clog with 
earth, and greatly retard the work of plant. 


ing. 
The above ſort of dibble is. proper ſor plant. 


ing out almoſt all forts of young plants, par- 


ticularly the fabrous-rooted kinds, and all forts 
of cuttings, &c. | 
But beſides the above kind of narrow- 


pointed dibble, for planting out young plants, 


&c. I ſhould alſo adviſe to have a blunt-pointed 
one for planting large kinds. of ſeeds, and 
bulbous roots, ſuch as broad beans, pota- 
toes, large kinds of nuts, &c. and the bulbs 
of crocus, narciſſus, tulips, and other bul- 
bous kinds, that by being rounded at the 
end, makes a hole to receive the above ſorts 


of large ſeed and roots plump to the bottom; 


whereas the narrow- pointed dibble makes the 
hole deeper than it is eapable of admitting 
them, ſo that there will be a vacancy under 
the ſeed or root, in which water might ſtand 
to their prejudice, eſpecially in winter ; be- 
ſides, when the feed or root goes clean to the 


bottom, it is certainly more effectual to its 


free growth. Ry 

It may indeed be advanced, that the nar- 
row pointed dibble will anſwer the ſame pur- 
poſe, by ſtriking a little earth into the hole to 
fill up 4 narrow part at bottom, previous to 
planting the ſeed or root, but this in a hurry 
may often be omitted, and takes up more 


time: but the blunt-ended dibble makes the 
hole at once to admit the ſeed or root always 


plumꝑ to the bottom. * 
But as to planting bulbous roots by. __ 
/ thi ug 
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though often practiſed, yet if they are to be 


lanted together in beds, I would rather ad- 
viſe drilling them in, that is, draw drills three 


or four inches deep with an hoe, ſo place the 


roots plump bottom downward in the drills, 


and earth them over. See the reſpective articles 


of HY acinTH, NaAaRcissus, DRIIILSs, &c. 
DIC T AMN US, White Dittany, or Fraxi- 
nella. 
It conſiſts of one hardy, herbaceous, flowery 
xrennial, riſing two or three feet high, 
crowned by ſpikes of pentapetalous flowers. 
Claſs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 
CharaFers.) CALix, five ſmall, oblong, 
inted leaves. CoROLL A, five irregular pe- 


"tals. STAMINA, ten riſing filaments, and 


four-cornered antheræ. P1sTILLUM, a pen- 
tagonous germen, ſhort incurved ſtyle, and 
acute ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a quinque- 
locular bi valvular capſule, and roundiſh hard 


' ſeeds. 


The ſpecies is, 

'DicTAMNUs Albus. 

White Dittany, commonly called Fraxinella.] 
Dictamnus, with thick, penetrating, peren- 
nial roots, collected into a head at top, ſend- 


ing up erect ſtalks annually two or three feet 


high, garniſhed with pinnated alternate 
leaves, of three or four pair of oblong ſtiff 
lobes, terminated by an odd one, and the 
ſtalks crowned by long, pyramidal, looſe 
ſpikes of flowers. 

* Varieties of this are) With white flowers — 


with red flowers, ſtriped with purpte—with 
ſhort ſpikes of flowers. | 


The flowers of all the varieties have five 


unequal petals, i. e. two of them turning up- 
ward,.two oblique on the fides, and one turn- 


ing downward, appearing in the latter end of 


May and in June, ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in 


September. | 
They are very ornamental rom flowers, 
fo merit a place in every collection of flowery 


perennials, and they ſucceed in any of the 


common borders. | 
The whole plant imparts a baWamic odour, 


when bruiſed, and the roots are uſed in me 


dieine. 1:8 
All the varieties are propagated by ſeeds, 
in a bed or border of common earth, ſowed 


in autumn or ſpring ; but the autumn ſowing, 
i. e in September or October, generally riſe . 


ſtrong the ſpring following. which in au- 


tumn aſter, when the leaves decay, ſhould be 
Planted in a bed or border fix inches apart, to 
iemain a year or two, then tranſplanted into 


— 
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the flower-borders, where they will flower 
the ſucceeding ſummer, and will endure 
many years, increaſe exceedingly in magni- 
tude, and flower every year ſtronger. 

All the neceffary culture is, to cut down 
the decayed ſtalks every autumn, dig the 
ground in winter or ſpring, and keep them: 
clean from weeds in ſummer, 

DIGGING.—Digging ground may be 
conſidered as a ſort of garden-tillage, or ne- 
ceflary preparation of the foil for the recep-- 
tion of all ſorts of feeds and plants, and which 
ſhould be duly performed annually, either in 
autumn, winter, or ſpring, particularly for 
every new crop, and is alſo beneficial to crops. 
of perennial ſtanding, whether eſculent flow-- 
ers or ſhrubs, &c. 


This operation is performed two different: 


ways. —Plain digging, —and digging by- 
trenches, commonly called trenching. 


Plain Digging. — This is beginning at one 
| end of any piece of ground, bed, or border, 


and dig it one ſpade deep, 1ight back ſpit 
and ſpit regulariy to the place where you fi- 


-niſh; the method is. this, begin as aforeſaid 


at one end of the piece of ground you intend 


to dig, and with your ſpade open a trench 
you a-croſs, one good ſpade wide, and one 


eep, carrying the earth to the end or place: 
where you finiſh; then keeping your face to 
the opening, proceed to digging one ſpade 
deep regularly from one fide of the piece to 
the other, turning the ſpits neatly into the 
trench, and the next courfe againſt theſe, and 
ſo keep digging fſiraight back, ſpit and ſpit, 


ſtill preſerving an open trench, a good ſpade 
width and depth, between the dug and undug 


ground, that you may have full room to give 


every ſpit a clean turn, taking all the ſpits 


perpendicularly, and not take too much be- 
fore the ff 


dunged ; ſo giving every ſpit a clean turn, 
the top plump to the bottom, and the bottom 


to the top, that the weeds or dung on the- 


ſurface may be buried a due depth, and that 
the clean freſh earth may be turned up. 


As you proceed break all large clods, and 


preſerve an even ſurface, carrying both ſides- 
and middle on equally; unleſs one fide ſhall 


be hollow; then carry on the hollow fide firſt; 


in a kind of gradual ſweep, inclining the 
ſpits of earth rather that 5 which will gra- 


dually raiſe that fide, and reduce the high one, 


obſerving the ſame if both ſides are high and 
the middle hollow, or both fides hollow ”__ 


e, efpecrally in ſtiff land, or 
where the ſurface is full of weeds, or is much 
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the middle high, always keeping the lower 

round advancing gradually before the higher, 

y which you will always maintain a uniform 
level, whether horizontal or declining. - 
The fame ſhould alſo be obſerved in begin- 
ning to dig any piece of ground, that if one 
cor ner is much lower than the other, carry 
on the lower part ſomewhat firſt, in a kind of 
eaſy ſweep or ſlanting direction, as far as ne- 
ceſſary; likewiſe in finiſhing any piece of 
digging, that if one corner ſhall-be low and 
the other high, carry the digging gradually 
round upon the lower ſide, fo as to finiſh at 
the higheſt corner ; and having digged to the 


end, or that part of any piece of ground 


where you intend to finiſh, then uſe the earth 
digged out of the firſt trench to make good 


the laſt opening equal with the other ground. 


In plain digging dunged ground, if the 
Jung 1s quite rotten, you may either dig 
clean through, giving each ſpit a clean turn, 
to bury the dung plump in the bottom of the 
trench; but if you cannot readily do this, 
trim the dung a ſpade's width at a time into 


the furrow or open trench, and ſo dig the 


* 


ground upon it, which is rather the moſt 


effectual method, whether rotten or long freſh 
dung. 


In the courſe of digging, all root-weeds that 


are perennial ſhould be carefully picked out, 


particularly couch-graſs and bear- bind, the 
Convoluulus Sepius, for the leaſt bit of either 
will grow, encreaſe greatly in ſummer, and 
prove moſt troubleſome. weeds. 

But flight rooting weeds on the ſurface be- 
ing turned clean to the bottom, will rot, and 
never trouble you again. 


' Digging by trenches, or trenching.—This 


is called trenching, becapſe the ground is dig- 
ed in regular trenches, trench and trench, of 


two or three ſpades width, and one, two or 


more deep in the following manner : 


Begin at one end of the. piece of ground, 


and open a trench by line and ſpade. two full 


ſpades width at leaſt, and one or, two deep, 


and wheel the earth to the place where you 
| ſhall finiſh, then mark out a ſecond trench of 


the fame width, pare all weeds on the ſurface 7 


into the bottom of the firſt, and then begin- 
ning at one end of the ſecond, and ſtanding 


ſide- ways to the other, dig it the full width 
and depth as above, turning the earth into the 


firſt trench, obſerving, that if you go two 


ſpades deep, dig the top ſpit: along firſt, then 


beginning. again at the end, dig thg ſecond 


. courle ; then mark out a third trench, dig it 
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into the ſecond, and ſo proceed trench and 
trench to the end of the ground, remarking, 
that if you would have each courſe of ſpits in 
the ſeveral trenches their full depth, it is pro- 
per to ſhovel up the crumbs or looſe earth at 
bottom of each courſe; ſo may dig either one 
ſpade deep and the crumbs, or two and crumbs 
as ſhall ſeem neceſſary, but by no means go 
below the good ſoi] ; and one good full ſpade 
deep, with a good paring at top, is, for com- 
mon trenching ſufficient for general crops ot 
moſt ſorts of plants, and more than that is 
only. neceſſary on particular occaſions, and 


for particular plants, which will always be 


hinted in the reſpective articles. 

I would however obſerve, that by trench— 
ing occaſionally two ſpades deep where the 
ſoil admits, by turning the bottom ſpit to the 
top, renews the ſoil ; and by turning the ex- 
bauſted or worn-out carth to the bottom that 
depth for two or three years, gives it a fort 
of reſpite to recruit new vigour in its vegeta- 
tive quality, that being again trenched up to 
the top will produce. crops the more abun— 
dantly, and in greater perfection. 

It is indeed good culture when practicable, 
to trench two moderate. ſpades deep, with or 
without the crumbs, for carrots and parſnips 
and ſuch like roots which ſtrike deep into 
the ground, and for liquorice three ſull ſpades 
deep is neceſſary, for the roots, the uſeſul 


part, often, ſtrike down four feet deep. 


The merit. of trenching in general, is ſu- 
perior to plain digging for principal crops, or 


any plantations, in that the top ſoil, all weeds 


and dung are more effectually buried in the 


battom, and the freſh ſoil at bottom more rea- 
dily turned to the top, which is of conſider- 


able importance in the growth of all ſeeds 
and plants; therefore in digging ground for 
any general crops or plantations of young 
trees, &c. I ſhould adyiſe to dig it principally 
by trenches one good ſpade deep at deal. or 
two occaſionally, eſpecially when neceſſary 
to renew the ſoil, or as you ſhall judge pro- 
per for long-rooted eſculents, as carrots, &c. 
or plantations of choice fruit trees. 

In a}l trenching, whether one, two, or more 


Ipades deep, always, previous, to digging, 


pare the top of each trench two or three 


inches deep or more, with all weeds and other 


litter into the bottom of the open one, which 
not only makes clean digging, and encreales 
the depth of looſe foil, but all weeds, ay alſo 
the ſceds of them that may have ſcattered on 
the ſurface are regularly buried at mo A 

eptn, 
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depth, that the weeds themſelves will rot, 
and their ſeeds cannot vegetate. : 

In trenching dunged ground, if you 
trench but one ſpade deep bury the dung of 
each trench regularly in the bottom but if 
two ſpades deep, it will be eligible to bury the 
dung between the two ſpits, that 1s, triming 
back the dung, dig the firſt courſe, turning 
it into the bottom of the open trench, then 
trim in the dung upon that, and dig the ſe- 
' cond courſe and turn it in upon the dung, 
and ſo proceed trench by trench. 

When intending to trench for ſpring crops, 
or even for any autumn or winter plantation, 
it is good culture to perform it ſome conſider- 
able time before, to lie fallow till the time for 
ſowing of planting, to meliorate by the wea- 
ther, bot more particularly for ſpring crops, 
ſo that if it is trenched up in rough ridges in 
winter, to lie till ſpring, and then levelled 
down, proves very beneficial to plants of all 
ſorts. | © OP 

I would alſo adviſe, that all trenching in 
winter, intended for ſpring crops, be trenched 
up in rough ridges, that is, inſtead of form- 
ing a level ſurface, lay the earth of each trench 
in a ſharp ridge, as you advance with the 
work, laying the- ſpits of earth rough, that 
the ſoil may lie hollow to receive the greater 
benefit from the ſun, air, and froſt, to mglio- 
rate and enrich its quality. 5 

The above method of ridging the trenches, 
is univerſally practiſed by the London kitchen- 
gardeners, even if the trenching is done in 
fpring, and is to lie but a week, or two or 
bibs days, for it is ſoon levelled down when 
to be ſown or planted, and it greatly improves 


the ground. | 

: The ridges are ſoon levelled down in ſpring, 
or when the ground is wanted for ſowing or 
planting, obſerving to chuſe dry weather for 
this work, levelling them regularly ridge and 
ridge lengthways, ſtirring all the ground, and 
preſerve an even ſurface; and if the ground is 
for ſowing with ſmall ſeeds, do not level down 
much more than you can ſow the fame day, 
for fear of rain coming to render the ſurface 
cloggy, or the ſun and winds dry it too much, 


as molt land is always in beſt order for ſowing 
while it is freſh ſtirred, for it not only falls to | 


pieces more readily in raking, to cover the ſeed 


more effeCtually, but freſh ſtirred land promotes 


a quick and free germination in the ſeed. 
Gardeners that have large grounds often 
hire the digging 


generally according to the nature of the 


by the rod, the prices 


4 
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ground, whether light, looſe, clean, and eaſy 
to be digged, or of a ſtiff nature, and whe- 
ther it is clean or foul with weeds, or not 
dunged, or dunged, and whether by plain 
digging, or digging by trenches, 
The prices by plain digging, that for light 


can ſree- working ground, is, about London, 


commonly two-pence, or two-pence halfpenny 
per rod; and if dunged, three pence. But ſtiff 
ſtubborn- working land is often three-pence 
or four pence without dung; and where 
ground is very ſull of perennial weeds, ſuch 
as couch graſs, bear-bind, and the like, which 
ſhou!d all be picked out by hand, an extra 
allowance 1s generally given per rod, a half- 
penny, or penny, according as the ground is 
leſs or more foul, 

The prices by trenching is, that for one 
ſpade deep, and a top paring, commonly from 
two pence halfpenny to four pence, according 
to the 'nature of the ground, and whether 


| dunged, or clean, or foul with weeds, though 


clean free-working ground is generally digged 
with dung one ſpade deep for three pence, and 
if two ſpades deep, from four pence to ſix 
pence, or eight pence. - | 

A man will dig by plain digging, of light, 
free-working clean ground, eight, ten, or twelve 
rod a day, from fix to fix, though in ſome of 
the light clean ground about London, I have 
known a man turn up fiſteen or twenty rod a 
day, from five to ſeven ; on the other hand, in 
{tiff ſtubborn ſoils a man may work hard for 
ſix or eight rod in a day of twelve. hours. 


And that digging by trenches, or trenching, 


if only one ſpade deep, without the crumbs, 
or ſhovelling at bottom, a man will dig al- 
moſt as much as by plain digging ; and by 
double digging, or two ſpades depth, from four 


to fix rod a day may be good work, though in 


harſh-working .ground, a man may labour 
hard to get up three or four rod a day, 

DIGI TALIS, Fox Glove. 

This genus furniſhes. hardy, herbaceous, 
tall, flowery, biennials and perennials for the 
pleaſure-ground, and a tender ſhrubby exotic 
for the green-houſe, all of them adorned 


with long, ſpear-ſhaped, ſimple leaves, and 


long ſpikes of large bell-ſhaped flowers. 
Gals and order, Didynamia ee 
Chara#ters.) CAL Ix is ſive · parted aud per- 


ſiſtent. Cox oLLA is monopetalous, bell- 


ſhaped, tubular, and with the limb ſliglitly 


four · parted, having the upper lip ſpreading 


and emarginated, and the under one largeſt. 


N two long and two ſhort filaments, 


inſerted 
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inſerted into the baſe of the Corolla, and bi- | 


-partite anthetæ. PisTILLUM, an accumi- 
nated germen, ſimple ſtyle, and acute ſtigma, 
PERICARPIUM, an oval, bivalvular, bilocu- 
lar capſule, and angular ſeeds. 

There are about four herbaceous and one 
ſhrubby ſpecies, retained in our garden“ 28 
plants of ornament. | 

The firſt four are herbaceous and hardy. 

"'DiciTAL1s Purpurea. | 

Purple Common Fox Glove.) Digitalis, with 
an upright ſtrong (talk three or four feet high, 
garniſhed with long, rough, hairy leaves, and 
terminated by a long looſe ſpike of large pur- 
ple flowers ranged along one ſide, having oval 
leaves to the calix, and obtuſe corolla, with 
an cntire upper lip. 

Variety] With white flowers. 

_ ?Dt6rTAL 18 Lutea. | | 

Yellow Fox Glove.) Digitalis, with an up- 
right ſtrong ſtalk two or three feet high, gar- 
niſhed with long, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth leaves, 
and the upper part with a long ſpike of yellow 
flowers ranged along one ſide, having the 
leaves of the calix ſpear-ſhaped, an acute co» 
rolla, and bifid upper lip. 

Varieties are] With ſmall yellow flowers 
with large yellow flowers 
leaves and fmall yellow flowers. 

DICIT ALIS Ferruginea. 

Ferruginous, or Jron- coloured Fox Glove. ] 
Digitalis, with an upright ſtalk five or ſix feet 
high, adorned with narrow leaves three inches 
Jong, and terminated by a very long erect 
{pike of iron-coloured flowers, having oval 
leaves to the calix, and the lower lip of the 
corolla very long. 

*DiciTAL1s Thapfi, 

Thapſi, or Purple Spaniſh Fox Glove.) Di- 


-gitalis, with an upright ſtalk a foot and a half 


High, garniſhed with very long, woolly, rough, 
veined, decurrent leaves, and terminated by a 
ſhort ſpike of purple flowers. Lb 
Shrubby and tender. 
5D1i61TALIS Canarienſis. 
Canary Shrubby Fox Glove.] Digitalis, with 
a ſhrubby, upright, branchy ſtalk riſing five 
or ſix feet high, ſpear-ſhaped, rough leaves 
four or five inches long, and half as broad, 
and With all the branches terminated by looſe 
ſpikes of flowers, having the calycinal leaves 
ſpear- ſhaped, and an acute two-Jipped corolla. 


The flowers of all theſe ſpecies of Digitalis 


are of one bell-ſhaped petal, moderately large, 
and moſtly ranged along one ſide of the ſtalk. 
See the Character. | 


| amidſt them riſe the ſtalks in ſpring, flower 


with narrow 


— 


houſe in winter. 


—_— 


| LUM, a germen crowned: by the nectarium, 
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Of theſe ſpecies the firſt ſort prows wild in 
moſt parts of Britain, but all the others are 
of foreign growth. All the herbaceous kinds 
are hardy, and proſper any where, but the 
ſhrubby ſort requires ſhelter of a green houſe 
in winter. 8 

The four herbaceous ſpecies are biennial 
and perennial, all of them riſe firſt with , 
large tuft of leaves, crowning the root, and 


in June, ripen ſeeds in autumn, and the 
ſtalks and leaves ſoon after decay, and 
ſometimes alſo the root, eſpecially of the 
firſt fort, which is ſeldom more than bi. 
ennial. 
All the herbaceous ſpecies may be em- 
ployed as plants of ornament in the embelliſh- 
ing the different compartments of the plea- 
ſure - ground, and will proſper in any common 
ſoil and expoſure. 
The ſhrubby ſort claims a place among the 
green-houſe exotics, is a very pretty flower. 


ing plant, often continuing its bloom from 
May till October. | 


Propagation, c. 


The herbaceous ſorts are raiſed from ſeed in 
the common ground, ſown in autumn or 
ſpring, but which if ſown in autumn are 
coramonly more ſucceſsful ; when the plants 
are come up three inches high, prick them out 
at ſix inches diſtance, to remain till autumn, 
then tranſplant them where they are to 
flower. 8 : | 

The ſhrubby ſort is allo raiſed from ſeed, 
ſowed in pots of rich earth in autumn, &c, 
and placed in a garden-frame to have occa- 
ſional protection from froſt, exceſſive rains, 
and cold; and when the plants are two or 
three inches high, plant them ſeparate in 
ſmall pots, and afford them. ſhelter during 
cold weather, and place them in the green- 


DIOSMA, African Spircea. 

This genera compriſes ſeveral low ſhrubby 
exotics for the green-houſe, garniſhed with 
ſmall entire leaves, and numerous, ſmall, 
quinquepetalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Characters. ] CAL ix is five-parted, plane 
at the baſe, and perſiſtent. CoRoLLa, five 
oval, obtuſe, erect petals, and | a coronated 
quinqueſid nectarium. STAMINA, five fila- 
ments, and oval; erect antheræ. PISTII- 


ſimple 
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imple-ftyle, and obſolete ſtigma. PerIcar- an oblong, oval, unilocular capſule, contain- 


p1UM, five united capſules, each having one 
oblong, depreſſed, ſmooth ſeed. 

The ſpecies are. 

Dios uA Oppoſitifolia. 

Oppoſite-leafed Dioſma] Dioſma, with a 
ſhrubby ſtem, branching irregularly three or 
four feet high, garniſhed with awl-ſhaped, 
acute leaves, placed oppoſite, and numerous, 
ſmall, white flowers all along the ſides of the 
branches. 

?D1osMA Hirſuta. 

Hairy Sweet-ſcented Dioſma.)] Dioſma, with 
a ſhrubby ſtem, branching regularly five or 
fix ſeet high, narrow hairy leaves, placed al- 
ternate, and cluſters of white flowers at the 
ends of the branches. | 

DOM A Rubra. 

Red Flowering Dioſma] Dioſma, with a 
ſhrubby ſtem branching three feet high, nar- 
row, acute, ſmooth leaves, keel-ſhaped under- 
neath, and ſpottedon both ſides, and red flowers. 

+D108MA Ericoides. | WW. 

Heath-leafed Dioſma.] Dioſma, with a 


ſhrubby ſtem branching three or ſour feet 


high, narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, convex un- 
derneath, and imbricated two ways. 

All theſe plants are natives of Africa, and 
require the ſhelter of a green-houſe here in 
winter. They are all very ornamental during 
their bloom, and moſt of them impart a fra- 
grant odour, ſo are worthy of a place in every 
curious green-houſe colleCtion. 


Propagation, &c, 


All the ſorts are propagated plentifully by 
cuttings in ſpring or ſummer, planting them 
in pots, ſeveral in each, and plunge them in 
a hot-bed, they will be well rooted in two 
months, and may then be potted ſeparately, 
and managed afterwards as other green-houſe 
ſhrubs. See GREEN-HousE PLANTS, 


- DODECATHEON, American Bear's- 
ear, formerly Meadia. 

It furniſhes one low, flowery perennial 
for the pleaſure ground, adorned with um- 
bellate cluſters of monopetalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 
Characters. ] CALix, a many-leafed involu- 
crum, and each floret having a monophyllous, 
five-parted, permanent cup. Cox ol LA, many 
florets, forming a ſort of umbel, each floret 


monopetalous, cut into five retroflexed ſeg- 


ments. STAMINA, five ſhort filaments, and 
arrow-pointed antheræ, connected into a 
beak, . PisT1LLUM, a conical germen, ſlen- 
der ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma, PeRIcarPiIUM, 
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ing many ſmall ſeeds. 

The ſpecies is, 

DopecaTaeon Meadia, 

Virginian Dodecatheon, formerly called Mea- 
dia.) Dodecatheon, with a yellow perennial 
root, crowned by ſeveral long ſmooth leaves, 
ſix inches long and two or three broad, and 
between them erect flower ſtalks eight or ten 
inches high, each terminated by an umbellate 
cluſter of quinquefid, retroflexed, purple 
flowers. See the Characters. 

This is a hardy perennial, flowers very 
or namentally in May, ripens ſeeds in July, 
and the ſtalks and leaves decay in autumn, ſo 
are renewed from the root annually in ſpriug. 

It will ſucceed in any of the common bor- 
ders, but is the moſt proſperous in a ſome- 
what ſhady ſituation. 


Propagation, | 

Its propagation is by ſeed, and by off- ſets 
of the roots, 

By Seed, —Sow the ſeed in autumn, ſoon 
aſter they are ripe, in a ſhady border, or in 
pots, moving them to occaſional ſhade in hot 
weather, the plants will come up in the 
ſpring, and when their leaves decay, plant 
them on a ſhady border, ſix or eight inches 
apart, to ſtand a year; then tranſplant them 
into ſhady flower-borders. | | 

By Off. ſetts.—In Auguſt or September, 
when the leaves decay, is the propereſt time 
to remove the roots, and take off the ſlips for 
encreale, planting them again directly, and 
each off ſet will flower the following ſummer. 


DORONICUM, Leopard's- Rane. 

The plants are hardy, herbageous peren- 
nials, ſor the large departments of the plea- 
ſure- ground, they obtaining from eighteen 
inches to three feet ſtature, terminated by 
large compeund flowers. | 


Claſs and order, Syngeneſia Polygamia Su- 
perflua. 1 
Chara#ers.] CaLix compound radiated 
flower, having the general cup formed of a 
double ſeries of long narrow leaves. CoRoL- 
LA, many tubular hermaphrodite florets form 
the diſc, and ligulated females the radius. 
STAMINA, five filaments and cylindcic an- 
there. P1isSTILLUM, a germen, ſmall ſtyle, 
and in the hermaphrodites an indented ſtig- 
ma, in the females two, which are reflexed., 


| PERICARPIUM, none. SEMEN, a fingle 
| furrowed downy ſeed under each floret. - 


<> 
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The matecial ſpecies are, 


Do RON Ic Pardaltanches. 

Greateſl Lespard's- Bane.] Doronicum, with 
thick, fleſhy, knotty, penetrating roots, crown- 
ed by a cluſter of heart-ſhaped hairy leaves on 
long foot-ſtalks, and amidſt them upright 
channelled ſtalks, three feet high, garniſhed 
with a few amplexicaule leaves, and each 
terminated by one Jarge compound radiated 
yellow flower, 

3DoRonicuM Plantagincum. 

Plantain-leafed Leepard's- bane.) Doroni- 
cum with thick fleſhy roots crowned by oval 

acute-pointed leaves; and between them 
upright ſtalks two feet high, and alternate 
branches, ſurmounted by large compound 
yel'ow flowers. | 

?DoRonicuM BHellidiaſtrum. 

Bellidiaſtrum, or Mild Daiſy leaved Leopards 
Bane.) Doronicum with ſhort hairy leaves, 
and upright ſimple naked ſtalks a foot high, 

terminated by one white and yellow flower. 

Varieiy.— With broad leaves, taller ſtalks, 
and red and white flowers. | 

All theſe plants are hardy and perennial in 
root, but annual in ſtalk, which riſe in 
ſpring, flower in May, ripen ſeeds in July, 
and decay to the root in autumn. | 

The flowers are univerſally compound and 
radiated. See the Characters. 

Theſe plants. may be employed in the large 
departments of the pleaſure ground, where 
many plants of eaſy culture are required to 
encreaſe the variety; for they will grow any 
where, and where the ſeeds ſcatter many 
young plants will rife naturally. 

They are eaſily propagated by ſeed, and 
dy their ſpreading roots; either of which may 
be performed in autumn or ſpring. 

So the ſeed on the ſurface, and rake it 

in, and when the plants are two or three 

inches high prick them in beds nine inches 

diſtance, which tranſplant in autumn where 
are to remain. 

-ſets of the roots taken off in autumn, 

or early in ſpring, will flower in May. follow- 


* DRACOCEPHALUM, Dragon's-head. 
It conſiſts of herbaceous perennials and 

annuals for the pleaſure- ground and green- 

houfe, riſing with upright ſtalks, from about 


eighteen inches to three feet high, garniſhed | 


moſtly with entire leaves, and whorled ſpikes 
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Claſs and order, Didynamia Gymneſpermiz, 

Chara#ters,) CALix is monophyllous, ty. 
bular, and permanent. CoROLLA is mong. 
petalous and ringent, with large inflated chaps, 
having an obtuſe arched upper lip, and the 
lower one triſid. STAMINA, two long and 
two ſhort ßlaments, and heart-ſhaped anthers, 
Pi$TILLUM, a four- parted germen, ſlender 
ſtyle, and bifid reflexed ſtigma. Prricag. 
PIUM, none. SEMEN, four naked ſceds 
lodged in the Calix. 

The principal ſpecies are, 

'DR ACOCEPHALUM Virginianum. 

Virginian Perennial Dracocephalum.] Dra— 
cocephalum with upright, four-cornered ſtalks 
a yard high, adorned with ſpear-ſhaped ſawed 
leaves, oppoſite at each joint ; and terminated 
by erect ſpikes of purple flowers in July and 
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*DRACOCEPHALUM, Rwuy/chiana. 
Rruyſchiona,or blue-ſprked perennial Dragen!'s.. 
Dracocephalum with an upright 
ſquare ſtalk two feet high, garniſhed with 
very narrow ſmooth entire leaves; and termi- 
nated by whorled ſpikes of large blue flow- 
ers, having ſmall! bractæ under each whorl, 
it flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in au- 
tumn. | 

DR ACOCEPHALUM, Moldavica. 

Moldavian annnal Dracocephalum, or Mil. 
davian Balm.) Dracocephalum with upright 

branchy ſtalks a foot and half nigh, garniſhed 
with oblong deeply-ſawed leaves, and termi- 
nated by whorled ſpikes of blue flowers ; and 
the whole plant emits a very balſamic fra- 
grance : | | 

Variety. —With white flowers. | 

Both the varieties flower in July, and the 
ſeed ripens ia September. F 

DRACoCEPHALUM, Canarienſe. 

Canary fuweet-ſcented perennial Dracocepha- 
lum, commonly called Bulm of Gilead.) Draco- 
cephalum with upright ſquare perennial ſtalks- 
three or four feet high, garniſhed with com- 
pound leaves of three or five ſawed lobes, 
and ſhort ſpikes of pale blue flowers, appear-- 
ing moſt part of ſummer, and the whole plant 
emits-a ſtrong balſamic odour. 

The firſt three ſpecies are hardy, the firlt 
two of which are perennial, but the third is 
annual, all of them may be employed as 
plants of ornament, of which the firſt and ſe- 
cond have the moſt merit as flowering plants,. 
though they may be all employed to good 
advantage in forming variety in «extenſive 
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of ſMall monopetalous ringent flowers, 
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grounds, and will proſper in any * | 
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The fifth ſort, Balm f Gilaad is ſome what 
tender, requiring ſhelter of a green houſe or 
garden · frame in winter, by which care it will 
retains its ſtalk and leaves the year round, ſo 


may be conſidered as an herbaceous- ſnrubby 


evergreen; it will however ſometimes live 
in the full ground in a warm dry border, in 
mild winters, but this is not always to be de- 
pended on, therefore ſhould keep them prin- 
cipally in pots, to move to occaſional ſhelter - 
in winter, but they only want protection from 
froſt ; great quantities of this plant are cul- - 
tivated by the ſetting gardeners about London 
for the markets, where they are ready ſale, at 
ſix pence or nine pence per pot. | 


— — 


Pirepagation. 


The firſt ſort may be raiſed from ſeed, and 
by parting the roots, but it propagates plen- 
tifully by the latter method, which may be 
performed in autumn, or early in ſpring. | 

The ſecond ſort is raifed plentifully from 
ſced ſown in a bed of light earth in April, and 
when the plants are two or three inches high, 
prick them out at ſix inches diſtance, giving 
occaſional water, and ſhade from the ſun till 
rooted, ſo to remain here till October; then 
tranſplant them with balls into the borders, 
and other compartments of the pleaſure- 
ground, obſerving, that it is proper to raiſe 
ſome freſh plants every two years, to ſucceed 
the old ones. 

The third fort and variety, being annual, 
dre raiſed every year from ſeed, ſown in 
ſpring in ſmall patches in different parts of 
the borders where the plants are to remain to | 
flower. See HARDY ANNUALS, 

The fourth ſort is propagated eaſily by 
ſeed and by cuttings. 

By Seed. It may be ſowed in autumn or 
ſpring, the autumn ſowing will ſometimes 
riſe the ſame ſeaſon, or if not, they will ariſe 
early in ſpring, and be forwarder than the 
ſpring ſon ings; they ſhould be fown in 
pots of light rich earth a quarter of an inch 
deep, and ſheltered in a frame, or glaſs caſe, 
vccalionally in cold weather; and when the 
Plants are two inches high, tranſplant them 
into ſeparate ſmall pots 
By Cuttings. —Cuttings of the ſtalks and 
branches about five or fix inches long, plant- 
ed any time in ſummer, either in a ſhady 
border, or plant ſeveral in large pots, moving 
them to occaſional ſhade, and give waterings 
in dry weather, they will roddity take root, 


and towards autumn may be planted in ſepa- 
rate pots. ö f 


| 
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DRILL-SOWING, &c. In -gardening, 
drills are ſtraight narrow openings, formed in 
the earth with a hoe, from halt an inch to 
five or ſix deep, for the reception of the ſees 
and roots of certain plants, which ſuccecd 
beſt by that mode of culture. 

Many ſorts of eſculents ſucceed by this me- 
thod, as for example, all ſorts of peas, and 
kidney-beans ſhould always be cultivated in 
drills, for as the feed being rather large, by 
forming drills an inch or two deep for their 
reception, they are more conveniently ſowed. 
and covered regularly at a proper depth with 
earth; and that the drills being in {ſtraight 
ranges two or three fect aſunder, the plants 
conſequently riſe in rows that diſtance, where- 
by there is due room between the rows, to 
hoe the ground, to deſtroy weeds, and to 
looſen the ſoil, and draw it up occaſionally 
on each fide of the plants to ſtrengthen them, 
and forward their growth ; likewiſe when 
their produce is ready, their ſtanding diſ- 
tant in drills allows room to go in between, 
to gather the crops without damaging the 
plants : broad-beans are alſo ſometimes drilled 
in, though they are more commonly planted 
with a dibble; Kaku, in drills two or three 
inches deep they may be planted to great ex- 
actneſs, and covered all an equal depth, al- 
lowing the drills three feet diſtance at leaſt: 
aſparagus plants are alſo planted more commo- 
diouſly in drills fix inches deep, than by any 
other method. Parſley, coriander, chervil, and 
all ſmall fallad-herbs, ſuch as creſſes, muſtard, 
&c. ſhould alſo be ſown principally in drills 
half an inch deep, as in which, the herbs are 
more eaſily cleaned, and more readily ga- 
thered for uſe. Spinach is alſo ſometimes 
ſowed in ſhallow drills, but more eſpecially 
when cultivated between rows of other plants, 
as that of broad-beans, carly cabbages, &c. 
it however ſhould be ſowed thin, otherwife 
the plants will draw each other weak; but I 
would rather adviſe the main crops of this plant 
to be ſowed principally broad-caſt over the 
ſurface of the ground, and raked in, and the 
5 hoed out to four or five inches dillance, 

cet having large ſeed, may be ſown in inch- 
deep drills, in order, that they may be more 
effeAualiy buried an equal depth. See the 
reſpective articles. : 

Many ſorts of the hs! ah ſeeds, nuts, &c. 
of trees, ſhrubs, and her baceous plants, may 
alſo be ſowed in drills an inch or two deep, 
in W to their ſeveral ſizes. 

Bulbous, and tuberous flower- roots are al- 
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ſo planted with great facility and exactneſs in 
drills of due width and depth; but theſe kind 
ok roots are moſt commonly planted with a 
dibble ; I ſhould however, rather recommend 
the drilling, eſpecially for fuch that are to be 
cultivated in continued rows, or in beds, pro- 
portioning the width and depth of the drill to 
the ſize of the reſpective roots; as for exam- 
ple, if for crocus, ſnow-drop, winter-aconite, 
anemone, ranunculus and the like, two or 
three inches wide and deep is ſuſſicient; 
but for the larger kind, ſuch as hyacinths, 
narciſſus, tulips, lilies, &c. from three or 
fouc, to five or fix inches depth is necellary, 
and from ſix to twelve inches between the 
rows; placing the roots bottom downward 
plump in the bottom of the drills at the ſame 
diſtance, and draw the eaith evenly over 
them; but for more particulars, fee the re- 
ſpective articles. | 

With reſpect to the method of drawing or 
forming drills, this ſhould generally be per- 
formed by hoe and line; that is, ſet a line 
as tight as poſſible, then with a common hoe 
held corner-ways, with the edge cloſe to the 
line, draw the drill along accordingly, from 
half an inch to five or fix deep, as the diffe- 
rent ſorts of ſeeds and roots ſhall require, as 
exhibi: ed in the reſpeCtive artic.es. 
Though drills for ſome particular ſmall 
ſeeds, may be drawn with the hoe flat-ways, 
i. e. the edge downward, ſo as to make a 
broad flat-bottomed drill, half an inch, or an 
inch deep ; which, for inſtance, may be more 
particularly neceflary for the different ſorts of 
{mall-ſallad herbs, ſpinach, &c. when intend- 
ed to raiſe them in drills, and for many kinds 
of flower ſeeds ſown for tranſplantation. 

But for ſeeds of tender plants, which may 
require the aid of hot-beds, and if neceſſary 
to ſow them in drills, as a hoe cannot be 
introduced, the ends of the two firſt fingers, 

or that of a ſhort flat ſtick, an inch or two 
broad, will form a proper drill. 

As ſoon as the ſeeds or roots of any fort 
are ſowed or planted in drills, draw the earth 
over them evenly, either with a hoe or rake, 
or with the hand for the very ſmall or more 
delicate ſoits; though for the large kinds, 

ſuch as peas, kidney-beans, broad- beans, &c. 
may turn the earth in upon them expeditiouſ- 
ly with the feet alternately, being careful to 
cover all an equal depth, and trim the top of 


each drill clear from ſtones and clods, lo as 


to leave a ſmooth ſurface, 
DUNGS. In gardening there are two ad- 
mirable properties in Dungs, viz. | 


_ 


| cured, and may be uſed ſucceſsfully both new 
and rotten ; not however uſed new or ſtrawey 


— 


plants, fruits, and flowers in winter, or early 


lities of the ſoil they are deſigned to reſtore, 


| fimiiar growth, but for any other above- 


comes from the ſtable, may be uſed to much 
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The one 1s to repair the decays of worn · out 
or exhauſted ſoils, and to meliorate and fatter, 
the earth and render it fertile: the other is 10 
produce a certain degree of heat when formed 
into hot- beds; which, in ſome meaſure ſup- 
plies the office performed by the beat of the 
ſummer's ſun, by producing crops of choice 


in ſpring, that could not be obtained in the 
natural ground before ſummer ; the former 
of which properties, (as manure) is effected 
both by new and old or rotten Dungs ; and 
that of various ſorts, but the latter property 
(for hot beds) is only to be found in one par. 
ticular fort, i. e. horſe-dung, including the 
wet litter and Dung together, as it comes 
from the ſtables, and while it is newly made, 
before it rots and loſes its heat. 

Dungs for Manure.—V arious ſorts arc 
recommended and uſed, according to the qua- 


meliorate, and enrich. 

As for example ; ſonre lands are very 
moiſt, heavy, ſtubborn, and cold; to improve 
which, ſome Dungs are of a hot light quality, 
as that of horſes, ſheep, and pigeons, &c. tho 
for gardens, horſe or ſtable Dung, tolerably 
rotted, either alone, or mixed with light ma- 
terials, is the beſt of all to uſe in any conſi- 
derable quantity for ſuch land : on the other 
hand, ſome ground is light, dry, and hot, 
and requires moiſt, ſat, and cooling Dungs, as 
that of oxen, cows, hogs, &c, to render the 
ſoil fatter, and more compact to retain its vir- 
tue. However, a mixture of all theſe, i. e. 
horſe, and neat or cow Dung, &c. tolerably 
rotted, will ſuit almoſt. every ſort of ſoil, 
or either of them alone, eſpecially if tho- 
roughly rotten, will prove beneficial to mot 
kinds of garden land, . | 

Horſe-dung, however, is certainly the bet 
improvement for cold land that can be pro- 


for carrots, parſnips, or other eſculent roots of 
ground crops ; new fiorſe-dung juſt as it 


advantage in cold moiſt land, which in fuch 
ſoils frequently ſucceeds better than that 
which is quite rotten, as that of old hot- beds, 
or of the like nature, PEE 
We may alſo conſider horſe-dung the moſt 
uſeſul of any for gardens, and is the molt 
common Dung uſed as manure in many places, 
eſpecially after having rotted in dunghills, ar 
| R having 
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having been previouſly uſed for hot · beds in 
winter and ſpring, for early and tender crops; 
which crops being all gone by autumn, or 
winter following, when the Dung of the hot- 
bed will have become rotten and buttery, and 
is then carried off as manure, into the diſfe- 
rent departments of the garden, &c. and when 
thus rotted, 1s beneficial for all ſorts of ſoils, 
and is very enriching. 

And as to cow or oxen Dung, although 

it is particularly beneficial in light looſe ſoils, 
yet, when well rotted it will alſo prove good 
manure for any; and with this and horſe or 
ſtable- dung, as allo hogſtye-dung together, 
mixed, makes an excellent manure for moſt 
forts of land. ; 
Hogs Dung being very fat, is by ſome re- 
commended as the moſt beneficial of all forts 
of Dungs, and, when well rotteed, has often 
proved excellent for. fruit trees, in a light 
ſoil, eſpecially for apples and pears, but when 
thoroughly rotted, may be uſed to advantage 
for all ſorts, in 1055 dry land. 

Sheep and deer Dung have been ſound great 
improvers of cold clayey land. 


ing hot and full of ſalts, is found good ſor 
cold wet clayey lands, but before uſing, it 
would be an advantage, if expoſed abroad in 
the dung-hill ſome conſiderable time to rot, 
ſweeten, and to mollify the fiery heat natural 
to thole Dungs; and if then mixed with 
light, earth, ſand, or aſhes, to keep it from 
clinging, and then, after having Jain ſix, 
cight, or twelve months, ſtrew it over the 
ground in autumn or winter in moderate 
quantities, being dug in lightly, it will tend 
2 to facilitate vegetation in cold heavy 
8. 7 
Human ordure, mixed with other Dungs, 
and earths, by way of compoſt, and expoſed 
to the air ſome time,. will prove beneficial to 
cold, ſour, ftubborn land. . 
For other ſorts of Dungs, &c. uſed as ma- 
nure, ſee Max URE. | 
All Dungs uſed as manure, ſhould be ap- 
plied principally, either in autumn, winter, 
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or a mixture of both, or of hog's Dung, or the 
like, it ſhould be laid at leaſt from about 
three to fix inches thick all over the ſurface ; 
but on poor land, if double that thickneſs it 
will prove the more beneficial to the ground; 
oy toe 3 Dung of poultry ſhould be 
vied more ſparingly, and that, only to cold 
heavy land. 20 eee e 
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The Dung of pigeons and other poultry be- 


or ſpring; and if it is horſe or neats Dung 
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In digging or trenching dunged ground, 
the Does ſhould be buried — ſpade, not 
more, ſo that if you trench two ſpades deep, 
always bury the Dung betwixt the firſt and 
ſecond ſpit. SLES | 

Dungs for hot beds. — Horſe- dung, toge- 
ther with the wet litter of their ſtalls, is the 
only ſort capable of producing the effect of 
heat requiſite for hot-beds, but which pro- 
perty is found only in that which is newly 
made, or at leaſt that have not laid fo long on 
the dung-hill as to begin to rot conſiderably, 
and has quite expended its heat. Preparatory 
to forming this Dung into hot- beds, the ne- 
ceſſary quantity ſhould be caſt up in a heap, 
ſhaking and mixing the long and ſhort well 
together, and here it ſhould remain a week, 
twelve days, or a fortnight, to prepare all the 
3 to an equal quality, obſerving, it the 

ung is new and ſtrawey, it will require to lie 
longer than older or ſhort Dung ; and if the 
heap is turned over once or twice, the rank, 
unwholeſome ſteam and burning quality, will 
evaporate more effectually. See HoT-Beps, 
&c. &C. | 
DWARF TREES, theſe are fruit trees 
graſted near the root, Caat they may form 
heads, not more than from about four to fix. 
or eight feet high. 

Under this head may be conſidered not- 
only Drawf-ſtandards, but alſo all forts of. 
Dwarfs for eſpaliers, and walls, which are 
alſo grafted or budded low, to provide branches 
near the ground, ſo as to cover every part of 
the eſpalier or wall, from the bottom upward, 
moſt of which ſort of Dwarf-trees are grafted. 
or budded upon Dwarf ſtocks, or ſuch as ate 
but moderate ſhooters, particularly for Dwarf- 
{tandards, to preſerve them as dwarfiſh as 
poſſible. See Srocks. And in which, the. 
graft, or buds are inſerted, within about fix, 
eight, or twelve inches of the bottom, and the 
firſt ſhoots from the graft or bud, are in ſpring, 
when a year old, headed down to five or fix. 
eyes, to force out lower ſhoots to form the. 
firſt ſet of branches near the root, as a foun- 
dation for the upper part, and. by ſhortening - 
theſe alſo, as above, if neceſſary, a farther 
ſupply. is produced, to give the tree its firſt 
regular form, whether as a Dwarf-ſtandard, 
or for eſpaliers, or walls. But as in this ar- 
ticle.we ſhall only treat of Dwarf-ſtandards, 


' ſo for. the other ſorts of Dwarfs, ſee ESPA- 


" 


LiERS and WALL.T TEEs. 

Dwarf-ſtandards therefore, are formed 
at ſirſt as above, not trained ſan · ſaſhion like 
| eſpaliers,.. 
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eſpaliers, or wall trees, but promoted to branch 
out low every way into a circular head, with. 
out being trained to any kind of fence, and 
are therefore properly ſtandards, though of 
dwarſiſh ſtature. | 
Theſe were formerly in great eſtimation, 
and trained in three different ways or ſhapes, 
viz. 1. Concave Dwarfs; being trained concave 
or hollow in the middle, having all the 
branches ranged circularly around the ſtem 
in an aſcending direction, ſo as to form the 
heart of the tree hollow or concave. 2. Convex 
-or conical Dwarfs, being trained convex or 
full in the middle, ſo as to form a cloſe conical 
head. 3. Horizontal Dwarfs, being trained ho- 
rizontaily, 1. e. all the branches trained flat, or 
in a horizontal poſition, all around parallel to 
the ſurface of the earth ; but the concave form 
as the moſt eligible; but neither of the methods 
are at preſent in much practice, and the mode 
of training Dwarfs in eſpaliers, is now almoſt 
univerſally adopted in their ſtead ; which in- 
deed, are every way pteferable, both for con- 
venience and bearing; however, a few trees 
ſhould be admitted in large grounds for va- 


riety, and may be diſpoſed ſingly, one here 
and there, upon large borders, or on open 
ſpaces of graſs ground. 
They ſhould be no where planted nearer 
together than twenty feet, particularly the 
concave and horizontal Dwarfs. 

The ſorts of fruit trees commonly uſed for 
Dwarf-ſtandards, are apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, and ſometimes apricots ; but an 


ſort of fruit-trees may be trained in that form, | 


as one direction ſerves for all. : 
The method of forming them is, and firſt 
of the concave Dwarfs. | | 
To have proper concave Dwarfs, it is ne- 
ceſſary to graft them upon Dwarf ſtocks, as 
before obſerved, that they may be moderate 
ſhooters, and be of as dwarfiſh ſtature as poſ- 
ſible; as for example, apples ſhould be grafted 
upon paradiſe ftocks, and pears upon quince 
ftocks, &c. See Srocks. And the praft 
or bud, to be inſerted within fix or eight 
inches of the ground; ſo as the ſtem may 
not exceed a foot or fifteen inches in height, 
and may form branches within that diſtance 


of the ſurſace of the earth. . 


Having therefore grafted or budded them 
as above, obſerve, that the firſt ſhoots from 
the graft or bud, are to be ſtopped or ſhort- 


ened in ſpring, when a year old, to about 
five or fix inches in length; or to ſo many 
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four at leaſt, to ſix or eight ſtout lateral ſhoots, 
to give the tree its firſt regular formation, 
When theſe laterals are a year old, and about 
two feet long, they ſhould be then trained in 
a horizontal poſition in different directions on 
each ſide of the ſtem, by means of ſtakes; at 
the ſame time top the end of each ſhoot, and 
trim off the lower buds or-eyes, to promote a 
farther ſupply of three, or more ſhoots only 
towards the ends of each of them; and this 
ſupply of ſhoots thus again procured, are, aſter 
having one ſummer's growth, to be trained 
gradually in an aſcending direction, at equal 
diſtances ail aronnd, fo as to form the heart 
of the tree into a regular concave or hollow ; 
to aſſiſt which, and effect a more regulac con- 
cavity, ſome wide hoops muſt be placed with- 
inſide, ſupported by ſtakes; and as the branches 
advance in length, train them up to the hoops, 
ſuffering no branch to croſs its neighbour, but 
train them all parallel to each other, fix or 
eight inches diſtance, in an aſcending poſition 
as aforeſaid ; obſerving, if a farther ſupply of 
ſhoots are ſtill neceffary to form the tree all 
around, at the above diſtance, then, ſhorten- 
ing the laſt produced ſhoots muſt again be 
practiſed, either wholly or in part, as ſhall 
appear expedient, to force out, in the proper 
places, the quantity wanted ; afterwards train 
the whole at full length as direQed below in 
their general pruning, and they will then form 
all along their ſides. ſhort thick ſhoots ſcarce 
an inch long, called fruit - ſpurs, as hereafter 
mentioned. SY g 
As to their general pruning, obſerve, in 
the courſe of that operation, that after the tree 
is furniſhed with a proper quantity of branches 
to. form the tree into its proper figure all a- 
round, as above-noticed, the ſhoots or 
branches are not afterwards to be ſhortened ; 
obſerving however, that when neceſſary to 
ſhorten any, either to force out a farther ſup- 
ply of em. wood to train up for bearers, or 
to preſerve uniſormity, always make the cut 
on the inſide, ſo as to preſerve the uppermolt 
eye, or that immediately next the cut, out- 
ward, that the leading ſhoot may advance in 


the tree will be better maintained. 
However, the ſhortening the ſhoots of theſe 
trees ſhould be ſparingly praCtiſed, particu- 
larly apples, pears, plums, and cherries, eſpe- 
cially after having obtained branches enough 
to form the tree all around, at fix or cight 
inches diſtance, as before obſerved; for 


eyes or buds, from which to procure from 


{t:zong 


that direction, as hereby the concave form of 
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ſhortening promotes a great ſuperfluity of 
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ſtrong ſhoots, and prevents the branches from 
forming ſpurs or frait-buds, i. e. ſhort thick 
ſhoots balf an inch, or an inch long; for all 
theſe ſort of trees above ſpecified, moſtly pro- 
duce their fruit upon ſpurs, fee PYyRuUs and 
PrRUNUS, Which generally firſt form them 
ſelves towards the extremity of the ſhoots or 
branches; fo that by ſhortening, you cut 
away the parts where they would have firſt 
appeared, and inſtead thereof, ſtrong unne- 
cefſary wood will ſhoor forth, and greatly retard 
the tree in forming for bearing. 
Therefore obſerve the caution, never to 
practiſe ſhortening the branches of theſe kinds 


of Drawf trees, but to promote a ſupply of 


more ſhoots when wanting, as above hinted, 
or take off cankered parts, or ſuch as are 
grown much too Jong, or that grow a-crols 
the others ; and which ſhould be done in the 
winter pruning, cutting ſuch parts down to 
the next moſt ſuitable ſhoot, properly ſituated 
to ſupply the place of the part cut away. 

No branch mult be ſuffered to grow a- croſs 
auother, but when ſuch appears, let it be cut 
ont, or {o far retrenched as to preſerve due 
regularity, 

All ſhoots riſing in the middle of the tree, 
that way interfere with the concavity, ſhould 
be annually taken off cloſe, either in the ſum- 
mer as they are produced, or in the winter 
pruning. Likewiſe, after the tree is formed 
and furniſhed with a proper quantity of 
branches all around at equal diſtances, all 
ſhoots ariſing from the ſides of the branches 
ſhould be alſo diſplaced annually, unleſs any 
ſhall appear neceſſary, to fill any preſent or 
apparent future vacancy, or to ſupply the 
place of any irregular, or worn - out branch; 
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ſome ſtrong lower ſhoots till winter, to check 
the Juxuriance of theſe at top, then take them 
off according to the above rules. 

Be careful at each pruning, to obſerve if 
there is any appearance of a vacancy, or any 
very irregular, iJI-bearing, or old worn-out 
branch, or other wood that may want re- 
newing z in which caſe, leave occaſionally 
ſome well placed young ſhots towards the 
lower parts, training them up between the 


older branches to be coming on gradually to- 
a a bearing ſtate, to ſupply the place of bad 


ones, or any accidental vacancy, 

Obſerve alſo at each pruning, 'to preſerve 
with the utmoſt care all the fruit-ſpurs, i. e. 
thoſe ſhort robuſt ſhoots of half an inch, or 


an inch or two long, for it is from theſe onl 


we are to expect the fruit, which will be 
evident by obſervation ; but if any of theſe 
are become very long, ragged, or ſtumpy, or 
crowd others of more eiigible growth for 


bearing, it is proper to thin or regulate them 


occaſionally as you ſhall ſee neceſſary. 
1 he principal pruning ſeaſons are, the ſum- 
mer pruning, which 1s performed any time in 


June or July, to clear out all evident ſuper- 


fluous ſhoots of the year; and the winter prun- 
ing is any time from November to March, to 
clear out alſo all ſuperfluous ſhoots omitted 
in ſummer ; and is alſo the only proper ſea- 
ſon to prune out all large branches where ne- 


ceflary, either by being ſuperfluous, irregular, 


bad bearers, or decayed. 


Convex or conical Dwarfs. To form theſe, 


they muſt be grafted or budded low, as di- 
rected for the concave Dwarſs, and the firſt 
ſhoots to be alſo ſhortened in ſpring, when a 
year old; to procure a further ſupply of ſe- 


in which "caſe, leave in the proper places | veral ſtout lower ſhoots, to form the firſt * 
ſome of the moſt promiſing beſt placed young | courſe of branches at about a foot or fifteen. | 38 
ſhoots, training them up between the old | inches from the ground; and that, inſtead of an 
branches ; obſerving however, that all ſhoots | forming the heart of the tree concave, like 
evidently ſuperfluous, or unneceſſary, ſhould, | the former kind of dwarf, train the centre- * 


if poſluble, be diſplaced in ſummer, accord- | ſhoot up the middle for a ſtem, and ſuffer it 
ing as they are produced, which will prove 
more beneficial both to the ſorm and praſpe- 
rity of the trees and fruit, than if wholly. de- branches a little horizontally, 

ferred till the winter; however, do not omit Thus the tree may be formed into ſeveral. 
that operation annually, either in ſummer or | ſets of branches, one above another, which 
winter, at either time cutting off all the | ſhould be fo ordered, that the lower · moſt ſet: 

_ above-hinted ſuperſluities quite cloſe, and not | be extended the wideſt, and the next ſet im- 
leave any ſtump, as from every eye of which | mcdiately above it be a Jittle ſhorter, the next 
thoots would ariſe and cauſe a great confubon } ſhort than that, and ſo on to the uppermoſt. 
of wood. | Z ſet, whereby the tree will aſſume a beautiful 

If che tree produce vigorous ſhoots at its | conicform z and by obferving nearly the ſame - 
extremity, it is necefdary to leave in fummer - | Fries of general pruning, as laid down "44 
x | the. 


to branch out at every twelve or fifteen inches 
as it advances in height, training each ſet of 


1 
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che concave.dwarſs, they will produce plenty 
of fine fruit. 

Horizontal Dwarfs.—Theſe are graſted, 
within from about twelve or eighteen inches, 
to two ſeet of the ground, and their firſt. 
ſhoots ſhortened, as for the concave and co- 
nical Dwarfs, to promote a reguiar ſupply of 
branches at that diſtance from the bottom ; 
which, when about a yard long, are to be 
trained in a horizontal poſition, ſuffering no 
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the whole perſectly flat or horizontal on every 
ſide of the ſtem, continuing them as they 
advance in length always in the fame poſition, 
and thus they will ſpread themſelves circu- 
larly many feet each way, and produce a- 
bundance of fruit. 1 
The ſame mode of pruning is to be here 
obſerved as directed for the concave Dwarfs, 
fo that a repetition here would be ſuperſlu- 
ous. 


upright to advance in the middle, but-train 


Fe ARTH.—Earth may be divided into 
three claſſes, fandy, loamy, and 
_ Clayey, | 

A good garden Earth may be either of a 
blackiſh, hazelly ; or. cheſnut-brown colour 
neither too light looſe and ſandy, nor par- 
take too much of loam or clay, but is fattiſh, 
light pliant, and eaſy to work at all ſeaſons ; 
and if three ſpades deep, it will be ſtill more 
beneficial for the purpoſe, though if there be 
eighteen inches-or two feet depth of good 
ſtaple, it will do for moſt ſorts of eſculent 
-plants, and others. as well as for almoſt all 
ſorts of fruit trees. | | 

Sandy Earth.—All the light, looſe, open, 
and gravelly ſoils, whether black, grey, ha- 
zelly, or yellowiſh coloured, till the loam or 
clay is come at, may be deemed of the ſandy 
kind, and is capable of raifing ſome certain 
plants; but having a mixture of loam or 
clay, and enriched with dung, it will pro- 
duce all ſorts; for a vegetable planted either 
in ſand alone, or in a fat coherent glebe or 
Earth alone, receives ſcarce any growth, but 
where there is a juſt mixture of both, the 
maſs becomes fertile. | 
By means of ſand or ſandy Earth, ſtrong 
loam or clay is fertilized, the Earth being 
thereby rendered porous, and interſtices or 
ſpace maintained, by which the juices are 
prepared, and thrown off into the roots of 
the plants, and the fibres finds room to ex- 
tend themſelves. 4% 2 

Sandy or gravelly ground eaſily admits 
both of heat and moiſture, and are apt to 
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| puſh ſeeds and plants much earlier in ſpring 
than ſtrong loamy or clayey ſoils. 

But ſandy land is liable to theſe incon- 
veniencies, that being ſometimes very light 
and open, it cither does not retain a due por- 
tion of moiſture, or ſometimes retains it too 
long, eſpecially where there is clay at bottom ; 
ſo in theſe caſes, is apt either to parch or chill 
too much, : 

Loamy Earth.—T his is that ſort of Earth 
which is a mixture of clay and ſand, com- 
monly of a yellowiſh or hazelly colour, and 
of a ſoft, fat, and ſlippery temperament, not 
ſo cloſe a texture as clay, nor too looſe and 
ſandy, but of a middle nature between, and 
is at all times eaſy to dig and rake, and will 
readily diſſolve by froſt and rain. 

But ſome diſtinguiſh a true loam, or brick- 
earth, as that which partakes more of clay 


| than ſand. 


A good garden loam however ſhould be 
ſuch a juſt conſiſtence as is pliable to work, 
and ſuch as will not ſtick obfiinately to the 
ſpade, rake, and fingers, &c. at every flaſh 
of rain, nor cruſt or chap in dry weather. 

Loamy Earths, anſwering the above de- 
ſcriptions, are in many places the moſt com- 
mon ſuperſicial or top Farth, going ſrequent- 
ly one, two, or three ſpades deep, and 1s one 
of the molt beneficial ſoils for almoſt all ſorts 
of plants and trees. See ComposTs and 
Loan. 


vey, moiſt Earth, liable to coaleſce, and ga- 


ther into a coherent and compact maſs, having 
ut 
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Clayey Earth. — Clay is a ſtrong, cold, hea - 
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put little ſpace or interſtice, and Earth thus 
embodied, and as it were, glued together; 
does not eaſily give out thoſe ſalts contained 
in it, nor can the fibres of plants make their 
way through it in queſt of proper nutriment, 
and therefore, ſuch a ſoil of itſelf, is no ways 
diſpoſed to nouriſh vegetables; but if with 
ſuch an Earth, ſome ſharp indiſſolvable ſand, 
or ſome other body of ſimilar quality, and 
light hot dungs be added, and well intermixed 
by proper digging, and breaking into ſmall 
particles, they will keep the pores of the clay 
open, and render the whole Joofe and incom- 
pact, whereby the juices will have room to 
aſcend, and the plants thereby receive pro- 
r nouriſhment. 
All binding Earths, from the loam, till the 
ſtiffneſs of chalk may be come at, may be 
reckoned of the clayey kind, and require the 
aid of light Earths, aſhes, and light dungs to 
meliorate them for the buſineſs of vegetation. 
If the Earth of your garden is of a ſandy 
looſe temperature, add loam and other heavy 
ſubſtances by degrees, and a good portion of 
moiſt rotten dung, particularly the dung of 
oxen, cows, and hogs, and of old hot-beds, 
&c. but any good moilt rotten dung will im- 
ve this Lind of ſoil. | 
And if your garden is ſtrong, ſtubborn, 
loamy, or clayey, meliorate it by ſand, and 
other light materials, of a fiery, ſprightly na- 
ture, together with plenty of dry rotten dung. 
EBENUS, Ebony. | 
It conſiſts of one ſhrubby exotic for the 
greenhouſe. 
Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 
Characters.] CALix, is monophyllous, and 
hve-parted at top. CoROLLA is papilionace- 
ous, the vexillum roundiſh and .ere&, the 
wings ſmall and roundiſh, and ſhort aſcend- 
ing keel... STAMINA, ten diadelphous fila- 
ments, and ſimple autheræ. PisTILLUM, an 
oblong germen, riſing ſtyle, and ſimple ſtig- 
ma. PERICARPIUM, an oval pod; 454 kid- 
ney-ſhaped ſeed, 

The ſpecies ia, 
EBENvus, Cretica. 
Cretan Ebony.) Ebenus with a ſhrubby ſtem, 
branching three or four feet high, hoary five- 
lobed hand-ſhaped leaves, and all the branches 
terminated by thick ſpikes of purple papilio- 
nacequs, flowers, in June and July, and ſome- 
ames ripe ſeeds in autumn. | 

It ſhould be kept always in pots, to move 
do the greenhouſe in winter. 


kt is propagated by ſeeds ſown in autumn 
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or ſpring, in pots of light earth, which ſhould 
be placed in a frame during cold weather, 
and when the plants are two or three inches 
high, plant them in ſeparate pots, and ma- 
nage them as other exotics of like quality. 
See GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

ECHINOPS. Hedge-hog thiſtle, com- 
monly called globe- thiſtle. 


This genus ſurniſhes ſome hardy herba- 


ceous perennials for the pleaſure-ground, 


producing annual ſtalks, from two to four or 


hve feet high, divided leaves, and terminated 
by globular heads of flowers, 


Claſs and order, Syngene/ia Polygamia Se- 
gregatus. | 


Characters. ] CALIX a polyphyllous, ſcaly 
general cup, and the partial one of the flo- 
rets, is oblong, imbricated and perſiſtent. 
CoRoOLLA, each floret monopetalous, ſunnel- 
ſhaped, five-parted at the top, and reflex- 
ed. STAMINA, hve filaments and cylindric 


antheræ. PISTIL Lu, an oblong germen, 


ſlender ſtyle, and double ſtigma. PerIcar- 
PIUM, none. SEMEN, one oval-oblong ſeed, 
lodged in the calix. 
e principal ſpecies are. 
Echixors, Spherocephalous. 


Spherical-headed Echinops, or greater Globe= 


Thi/tle.] Echinops with perennial roots, up- 
right annual ftalks four or five feet TY 
garniſhed with long, jagged, deeply-divided, 
ſpinous, woolly leaves, white underneath, and 
the ſtalks ſurmounted by blue flowers, colleCt- 
ed into large globular heads in June and July. 


Variety.) With white flowers, 
Echixors Ritro. x 
Ritro, or Smaller Glabe-Thiftle.} Echinops 
with creeping perennial roots, upright ſtrong 
annual ftalks- two feet high ; deeply divided, 
many-pointed prickly leaves, ſmooth on the 
upper ſide, and the talks and branches termi- 
nated by ſmalliſh globular heads of deep blue 
flowers. 4 | 
Variety.) With white lowers. 
Theſe two perennials and varieties may 
be employed in large gardens to encreaſe the 
variety; they will proſper in any foil : they 
are propagated abundantly by ſeed ſown in 
autumn-or ſpring, in any common earth, and 
raked in: the plants may be tranſplanted into 
the different compartments. 
If the ſeed is ſuffered to ſcatter, many 
nts will riſe naturally. | 
EDGINGS. Theſe are ranges of very 
ſmall dwarfiſh ever-green plants, as box, 
Aa a | thr ift, 
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bounds, requires to be reduced, by cutting 
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thrift, &c. cloſely planted along the edge of 
borders or beds, ſerving both for uſe and or- 
nament. | . 
| Edgings are particularly neceſſary to the 
edges of ſuch borders or beds as immediately 
verge walks or alleys of gravel, ſand, ſhells or 
other looſe materials; and are uſeful to form 
and preſerve a boundary diſtinction betwixt 
the borders and walks, and to preſerve the earth 
of the borders from being forced out upon 
the walks or alleys, and the ſoil of the walks 
from the borders; both of which would 
otherwiſe be the caſe, leſs or more, every 
time of doing the neceflary work, and at 
every hard ſhower of rain : Edgings are there- 
fore particularly neceſſary in flower-gardens, 
and to the borders immediately verging prin- 
cipal walks, to maintain uniformity and neat- 
neſs, and, conſidered as ornamental, that be- 
ing evergreen, and if planted in a cloſe neat 
range along the edge of the border, all of 

an equal width, not more than two inches 


broad, and one or two high, and always 


kept within the 'compaſs of about three 
inches in width and height, without gaps 
and irregularities, but all the way cloſe, and 
even at fides and top, they have a pretty 
effect, whether box or thrift, &c. and as ſome 
ſorts of plants proper to be gy br for 
Edgings, are of the flowery tribe, ſuch as 
thrift, daiſies, pinks, &c. they, beſides the 
property of bein 
mental in their flowers, which, of each ſort, 
are numerous, and continue ſix weeks or two 
months in great beauty. 

But the beſt Edging in the world is the 
dwarf ſhrubby box. (Buxus Suffruticoſus,) it 
being the moſt effectual, moſt eaſily kept in 
order, and the moſt durable, retains its leaves 
and full verdure at all ſeaſons, proſpers in all 


ſoils and ſituation, is never hurt by any wea- | 


ther, and will endure many years, always 
cloſe and regular, with the culture of ſhear- 
ing or clipping once or twive every ſummer 
at top and ſides, Sce Buxus. | 

The' next to box for Edgings, is tl:rift, 
(Statice Armeria), which alſo grows very 
cicfe, low, and in verdure all the year; and 
flowers beautifully two months in ſummer, 
but being rather apt to ſpread ſoon out of 


in conſiderably on each fide, or by replanting 
it a freſh every two or three years; and its 
general culture as an Edging is, to trim it.a 
little with garden-ſhears on each fide and top 


— 


evergreen, are very orna- 


every ſummer, as ſoon as done flowering, 


| 8 
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cutting off alſo all the withered flower-ſtalke,. 


performing it always in moiſt weather. See 
STATICE. 
Daiſies, pinks, catchfly, and ſeveral other 


low herbaceous evergreen flowery perennials 
Edgings, 


are alſo ſometimes employed for 
which have a pretty effect when in flower; 
but as in one year they ſpread greatly out of 
compaſs as Edgings, ſhould be taken up and 
replanted every ſpring or autumn, but more 
particularly the daiſies; and the others, if 


they ſtand longer than one year, ſhould be 
cut in on each fide annually after flowering, 


to 22 uniformity. 
ometimes ſome forts of dwarf buſhy an- 
nuals are ſowed for ſummer Edgings in ſmall 


gardens,, ſuch as the dwarf Virginia ſtock, 


hearts-eaſe, or viola tricolar, candy tuft, and 
ſeveral other low buſhy annual flowers ; but 
the former of them is the moſt ſuitable for 
an Edging, as it grows low, buſhy, and does 


not ramble, is very flowery, and continues 


long in bloom, 

Several ſorts of ſhrubby aromatics are alſo 
uſed for Edgings, as thyme, ſavory, hyilop, 
ſage, lavender, and rue, all of which ate 
evergreens, and may be kept low by cloſe 
ſhearing; but then they become woody, 
ſtubbed, and naked ; but theſe are alſo ſome- 
times planted as Edgings in kitchen gardens, 
for oeconomical purpoſes. 

Parſley alſo forms a good evergreen Edg- 
ing, for the edges of the quarters and borders 
of kitchen gardens; and if the true curled 


ſort is ſowed, it will be very ornamental, as 


well as profitable. 

As to the method of planting or forming 
Edgings; if box, the plants are generally 
planted in fmall perpendicular trenches, 
placing them cloſe together, as at once to form 
a complete Edging. fee Buxus. Ihrift, 
daifies, pinks, &c. are commonly planted by 
dibble, at about two or three inches diſtance 
in the line, though, to form a compact Edg- 
ing at once, they may be planted ſo cloſe as to 
touch each other; pink Edgings may alſo be 
formed by ſowing the ſeed ina drill along 
the edge half an inch deep, ſo ſuffer the plants 
to remain, Annual flower Edgings are alto 
formed in the ſame manner: thyme, ſavory, 
and hyſſop Edgings may alſo either be formed 
by ſowing the ſeed; or by plants or ſlips ; ſage 
and lavender, chiefly by planting young ſlips; 
and rue the ſame, or by ſeed. | 

All Edgings, the ſhrubby kinds in par- 
ticular, ſhould be neatly ſhorn or | clipped 


with 
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wich garden - ſnears, at top and fides every 1 ; 


year in ſummer, and ſome ſorts require ut 
twice in that time, to preſerve them perfectly 
neat, ſuch as box, and moſt other ſhrubby 
kinds. 
g Never ſuffer box Edgings to exceed two or 
three inches in width, nor above three or 
' four high; and thriſt and the other herba- | 
ceous Edging to get more than three or four 
inches wide. | 

Nor ſuffer the aromatic kinds, if in plea- 
ſure-grounds, to exceed five or ſix inches 
high, and three or four broad. 

For particulars in the different forts here 
mentioned, ſee their reſpective genera, 

ELZAAGNUS, Oleaſter or Wild-Olive, 
It furniſhes two ornamental, deciduous ſhrubs 
for the ſhrubbery and ſtove, garniſhed with 
narrow filvery leaves, and ſmall apetalous 
flowers. | | 

Claſs and order, Teirandria Monogynia. | 

Characters. ] CALIx is monophyllous, | 
bell-ſhaped, quadrifid, and the infide co- 
loured. CoRoLLA; none. STAMINA, ſour | 
filaments, and oblong incumbent anther. ' 
P1STILLUM, a roundiſh germen, {imple ityle, 
and ſingle ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, an oval 
drupaceous fruit, incloſing an oblong ob- 
tuſe nut. 

The ſpecies are, 

'ELZAGNUs Anguſiifelia. | 

Narrow-leaved Oleafler.) Elæagnus, with 
an upright woody ſtem, branching twelve or 
fourteen high; narrow, fpear-ſhaped, ſhining, 
ſattiny leaves, three or four inches long, and 
ſcarce half an inch broad; and from the axiil- 


** 


as, ſmall flowers having ſilvery ſtudded cups, 


yellow within, ſucceeded by ſmall olive- 
ſhaped fruit. 

*ELZAGNUS Spinoſus. | 

Thorny elliptic-leaved Oleafler,) Elæag- 
nus, with an upright woody ſtem, branching 
twelve or fourteen feet high; elliptical, ſil- 
very, downy-leaves, two inches long, and 
near one broad, ſharp thorns. under each leaf; 
and ſmall flowery having the calix yellow 
within, ſucceeded by olive-ſhaped fruit. 

Both theſe trees merit culture, the firſt for 
the ſhrubbery, the fecond for the ſteve ; their 
ſilvery- leaves render them very conſpicuous, 
and effects a delightful variety. Pave 


Their propagation is eaſily effected by lay- | 


ers of their young ſhoots, alſo by (cuttings; 
which will be rooted in one year, and may 
then be tranſplanted, placing the hardy kinds 
in the nurſery, to have two or three: years 


growth, when they will be fit for the ſhrubbery. | 


' polite, and all the branches and main 
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EPHEDRA, Shrubby Horſe- tail. 
© . There is but one ſpecies, a low ſhrubby 
ruſhy-leaved evergreen for the ſhrubbery. 

Claſs and order, Dicecia Moenodelphis. 

Characters.] Male and female flowers on 
ſeparate plants, the males collected into an 
amentum but they rarely flower in England. 

The ſpecies is; | 

EepneDpRA Di/tachya. 

Shrubby Horſe-tail.] Ephedra with a low 
ſhrubby ſtalk, branching two feet high, hav- 
ing many ſwelling joints, ſending forth oppo- 
lite, narrow ſhoots, branching out into long 
ruſhy tufts, opening like leaves, there being 
no other, 5 

This ſhrub may be employed in the ſronts 
of ſmall ſhrubbery clumps ; its ſingularity will 
enereaſe the variety. 

It is propagated plentiſully by ſuckers or 
off ſets, ariſing from its creeping roots, which 
may be tranſplanted in February or March. 

EPILOBIUM, Willow-herb, or French 
Willow. | 

This genus furniſhes two herbaceous flow- 
ery perennials for the full ground, producing 
annual ſtalks of three or four feet ſtature, 
narrow leaves, and terminated by long ſpikes 
of quadripetalous flowers. - 

Claſs and order, Ofandria Mcnogynia. 

Characters. J CALIx, four oblong, pointed, 
coloured leaves, CoROLLA, four roundiſh 
cruciforme petals, STAMINA, eight fila» 
ments alternately ſhorter, and compreſſed 
anther Ke. PISTILLUM, a long cylindric 
germen under the corolla, flender ſtyle, and 
quadrifid revolute ſtigma. PRRICARIUM, 
a long, cylindric, furrowed, quadrilocular cap- 
ſule and oblong ſeeds crowned with down. 

The ſpecies are. 

*EP1LoBIUM Anguſtifolium. Tx 

Narrow: leaved Epilabium.] Epilobium with 
very creeping perennial roots, upright flower- 
ſtems, braaching erectly four feet high, long 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed irregulatly, and 
all the branches and main ſtem, terminated 
by long erect ſpikes of purple flowers, of very 
ornamental appearance. 

Varieties.] With white flowers, —white pur- 
ple-ſtriped flowers—with broad leaves and 
white flowers. 

EPiLoBIUM: Hirſutum. 

Hairy Epilcbium, ] Epilobium with very 
creeping perennial roots, upright hairy ſtalks, 


| branching erectly, three feet high ,ſpear-ſhap- 


ed, fawed, decurrent, hairy leaves placed op- ' 
ſtem - 
terminated by erect ſpikes of purple flowers. 
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Both theſe ſpecies of Epilebium grow natu- 
rally in ſhady moiſt places in many parts of 
Britain, &c. the firſt are inhabitants of ſhady 
woods, the other, the ſides of watery ditches, 
and are great ramblers both by root and 
ſtalks; but being ornamental in their mode 
of flowering, have been long admitted into 
gardens to encreaſe the collection of flowery 
n and are good furniture for large 

rders, but are peculiarly adapted for ſhady 
moiſt places ; they flower abundantly in July 
and Auguſt, continuing a month or ſix weeks. 

They obtained the name of willow-berb 
from the great reſemblance of their leaves to 
thoſe of the willow. he 

Both ſpecies are propagated in great plenty 
by their creeping roots, in ſpring or autumn, 
which may be divided and planted at once, 
where they are to remain, and they will 
flower at their uſual ſeaſon. 

EPIMEDIUM, Barrenwort. —It furniſhes 
one low herbaceous flowery perennial. 

Claſs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia. 

Characters] Carix, tetraphyllous and de- 
duous. CokorL A, four crnciform oval pe- 
tals, and four large cup - ſnaped neQtariums. 


2 


STAMINA, four filaments, and bilocular an- 


theræ. PisTILLUM, an oblong germen, ſhort 
ſtyle, and ſimple ſtigma. PERIcARIUM; an 
oblong unilocular capſule and many oblong 
feeds. | 

The ſpecies is, 

EriuzEDiun Alprnum: | 

Alpine Epimedium.] Epimedium with creep- 
ing perennial roots, erowned by many ſtalks 
eight or nine inches high, dividing at top by 
threes, each diviſion garniſhed with heart- 
ſhaped ſtiff folioles, and flower-ſtalks fix inches 
high, dividing into ſmaller, each ſupporting 
three reddiſh cruciform flowers in May: 
It delights moſt in ſhady borders, and may 

be pro ee ee by its creeping roots. 

| ER NGIUM, Eryngo, or Sea Holly. 

This genus compriſes ſeveral hardy, herba- 
ceous, ftowery perennials, producing erect 
ſtalks, from one to three feet high:; fimple, 
entire, and divided prickly leaves; and the 
ſtalks terminated by roundiſh aggregate heads 
of quinquepetalous flowers; 

laſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 


Cbaracters. ] Cu a conical receptacle, 


common: to many florets, having a frve-leafed 
general involucrum, and each floret a penta- 
phyllous calix coloured above. CoRoLta, 
each floret is of five inſlexed petals, collected 


into a roundiſh. uniform head. STAMINA, 


E R Y 
five filaments and oblong antheræ. PIs ir- 
LUM, hairy germen, two ſtyles, and ſimple 
ſtigmas, PERICARPIUM, an oval two-part- 
on 8 to each floret, having each one taper 
eed. 
The principal ſpecies are: 
Ex ms" — | 
Maritime Eryngo, or Sea Holly.) Eryngium 
with creeping, 1 fleſhy, perennial 
roots crowned by roundith, plaited, ſtiff, ſpi. 
nous- edged leaves, and between them upright 
ſtalks x foot high; garniſhed with ſmall 
roundiſh leaves, and terminated by roundiſh 
heads of whitiſh blue flowers. 
ErRynGiUM Amethy/ſtinum. 
Amethy/line-coloured Eryngo.) Eryngium, 
with | 0/28 roots, crowned with trifid, 
hand-ſhaped, many-pointed leaves, ſomewhat 
[IE at the baſe; uprighr ſtalks two feet 
igh, garniſhed with many-parted ſpinous. 
leaves, and terminated at top by roundiſh- 
heads: of amethyſtine or purple violet-co-- 
loured flowers. 0 | 
Fariety.) With pale amethyſtine heads of 
flowers. | * ä 
ExyNncium Planum. 
Plane leaved Eryngo.) Eryngium with 
_ downright perennial roots, crowned with 
oval plane leaves, crenated on the edges, up- 
right blue ſtalks two or three feet high, gar- 
| niſhed with many-pointed ſpinous leaves, and. 
terminated at top by oval. heads of amethyſ- 
tme blue flowers: | 
3 Wich ſtalks white upward, and 
white heads of flowers. 
ErvynGiuM Aipinum. | 
Alpine — E 8 with peren · 
nial roots, crowned with oblong heart-ſhaped 


| 


leaves, upright ſtalks branching each war 
two or three feet high, adorned with deeply 


divided, many- pointed leaves, all ending in 
ſpines, and all the branches and main ſtalk 
terminated by conical light blue heads. 

ERTNGOTUM Aguaticum. ; 

Aquatic American Eryngo.] Eryngium with 
perennial roots, crowned with long ſword- 
ſhaped, ſtiff, ſawed, ſpinous leaves a foot 
long, and between them an upright ſtalk two 
feet high, terminated: by oval, whitiſh-blue, 
heads of flowers. 

All theſe ſpecies-of Eryngium are hardy pe- 
rennials, the root durable, but annual in 
ſtalk ; the firſt of which is a maritime plant, 
growing naturally on the ſea ſhores in many 


parts of Britain, &c. the ſecond, third, and 
tourth inhabit mountainous places of the con- 
. | tinent; 


ö 


„ 


is the moſt proſperous in hg 
Y 
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tnent, and the fifth is of America ; all of 


which are retained in curious gardens, as 
ts of ſingularity and ornament, 

The flowers of all the ſorts are eollected 
into cloſe roundiſh heads at the top of the 
ſtalks, each head compoſed. of many. florets. 
See the Character. 

They all flower principally in July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in- September. 

All the forts fucceed in- any of the borders, 
or other eompartments, — the firſt ſort 

Ily or ſandy ſoils. 
They are propagated by ſeeds, ſowed either 
in autumn or ſpring, in a bed or border, and 
raked in, the autumn ſowing generally comes 
up ſtrongeſt in ſpring following; and in au- 
tumn after tranſplant the plants into the 
places where they are'to remain to flower. 


' ERY THRINA, coral- tree (Corallodendron.) 


This genera conſiſts of ſhrubby, flowery, 
exotics for the ſtove, adorned chiefly with tri- 


foliate, or three-lobed leaves, and ſcarlet |- 


ſpikes of papilionaceous flowers. 
Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 
Characters.] CAL is monophyllous, tu- 


bular, and entire. CoROLLA, is papiliona- 


ceous, and of five petals, the ſtandard ſpear- 


ſhaped and very long; the wings oval and | 
ſhort 3 and the keel dipetalous. STAMINA, 


ten diadelphous filaments, and arrow-headed 
antheræ. PIs TILLUu, a pediculated ſubu- 
hte germen, and ſtyle, and ſimple ſtigma. 
PeRICARPIUM, a long ſwelling, unilocular 
pod, and kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, | 
The principal ſpecies: 

'ERYTHRINA Carallouendrum. 

Corallodendron, or Smooth Coral- tree.] Ery- 
thrina with a tree - like woody ſtem, branching 
irregularly ten or twelve feet high, ſmooth tri- 
foliate leaves, having heart-ſhaped lobes, and 
from the ends of the branches ſhort thick 
ſpikes of beautiful ſcarlet flowers. 

*ERYTHRINA pingſa- 


_ Tpinous Coral. tres.] Erythrina, with-a tree- | 


like woody ſtem, branching ten or twelve 


feet high, armed with ſpines, trifoliate prick- 
Iy leaves, and red ſpikes of flowers. | 


*ERYTHRINA prita. | 
Black tharned Coral-tree.) Erythrina with 
ſhrubby ſtalks, dividing into branches, five or 
ſix feet high, ſtrongly armed with black ſpines; 
trifoliate ſmall leaves, and pale ſcarlet ſpikes of 
flowers. | | | 

 *ERYTHRINA- herbacea. | 


Herbaceous Erythrina.] Erythrina with a 


thick woody root, ſending up herbaceous ſtalks 
annually in ſpring, two feet high, garniſhed 


ray 


| below with trifoliate narrow-pointed leaves, 
and terminated by long ſcarlet ſpikes. 

Alt theſe plants being natives of hot coun- 
tries, in Africa and America require the con- 
| ſtant ſhelter of a ſtove in England, ſo muſt” 
always be kept in pots, and retained in that 
department. 

They flower here in our ſtoves, in ſummer 
are extremely beautiful, but are not ſucceeded 
by ſeeds in this country. 

All the ſorts are propagated by ſeed, which 
are annually imported hither from Africa and 
America. Sow them half an inch deep in 
| po of light rich earth, which plunge in the 

rk-bed of the ſtove, &c. and when the plants 
are two inches high, prick them in ſeparate 
ſmall pots, plunging them alſo in the bark- 
bed ; give frequent waterings, and as they 


encreaſe in growth ſhift them into larger 
ts. 


ERYTHRONIUM, Dog's Tooth. 
(ns Canis.) or Dog's Tooth Violet. 

e plants are low, herbaceous, flowery pe- 
rennials for the full ground, riſing four or 
five inches high, terminated by hexapetalous 
flowers. | ; 

Claſs-and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Charafers.) CALix, none. CoROLLaAy 
ſix oblong petals, reflexed and ſpread open to 
their baſe. STAMINA, ſix ſhort filaments 
and oblong antheræ. P1sTILLUM, a turbi- 
nated germen, fimple ſtyle, and triple ſtig- 
ma; PERICARPIUM, a ſub-globoſe trilo- 
cular capſule, and many oval flat ſeeds. 

There is but one ſpeces, which however, 
M of ſeveral varieties, all of the flowery- 
triDE, 
The ſpecies is, 

ERYTHRONTUM Den, Canis. | 

Dog's Tooth, (Den, Canis.) Erythronium wittt 
oblong, tooth-ſhaped, fleſhy, white perennial 
roots, crowned by two oval, purple and white 
ſpotted leaves, united at their baſe, and be- 
' tween them, an upright naked purple ſtalk, 
four inches high, terminated by one drooping 
flower, having ſix ſpear-ſhaped reflexed pe- 
tals, of different colours in the varieties. 

Varieties are.) Dog's Tooth with white 
flowers—with purple flowers—with pale red 
flowers—dark red flowers—crimfon flowers— 
yellow flowers, but rare—and dog's tooth with 
narrow leaves · and flowers of the above colours. 
All theſe: varieties are hardy, durable in 
root, but annual in leaſ and Neal, which riſe - 
early in ſpring, and flower in April, but 


— 


rarely furniſh good ſceds in England; they 
: may be all employed to adorn the fronts of 
bor der $45 


ESP 
borders, planting them in ſinall patches, 
which they will make a good appearance: 

Their propagation is by off-fets from the 
roots, when their leaves decay, from June 
till September. 

ESPALIERS, ranges of dwarf fruit trees, 
trained to a trillage of wood-work in ſuch 
order as to form a kind of hedge. 

Eſpaliers are commonly arranged in a ſin- 


in | 


| 
| 


in the row, eſpecially for apples, pears, and 


gle row round the boundaries of the quarters 


or principal divifions of the kitchen garden, 
there ſerving a double or treble purpoſe, 
both profitable, uſeful, and ornamental z they 
produce plentiſully of large fine fruit, with- 
out taking up much room, or any ways in- 
.commoding the ground, and being in a 
cloſe range, hedge-like, they wonderfully 
ſhelter the eſculent crops in the quarters ; 
and having borders immediately under 
them on each ſide, afford different aſpects 
for different plants, as they ſhall require at 
diſferent ſeaſons of the year; as in the winter 
for ſhelter ; the ſpring for forwardneſs; and 
the ſummer for ſhade; and as to the orna- 
ment and variety, what can be more delight- 
ful in ſpring, in the excurſion of the walks, 
than the charming appearance the trees make 
when covered with their ſnowy bloom, differ- 
ing in themſelves, in thoſe of different gene- 
ra, ſpecies, and varieties; in ſummer, to 
ſee the fruit of the different ſorts advancing 
gradually to perfection; and in autumn, 
how. pleaſing to find the various kinds arrive 
ſucceſſively at maturity: and as the trees are 
arranged all of an equal height, not exceed- 
ing ſix or ſeven feet, cloſely furniſhed with 
branches ranged at regular diſtances one above 
another, from the very ground upward, the 
fruit hereby exhibits itſelf to great advan» 
tage, and being low, and the branches fixed, 
is not liable to be blown down by wind. 

An Eſpalier has this advantage over a wall 
tree, that it has liberty to form branches or 
Fruit ſpurs on both ſides, which in the wall- 
tree cannot be effected but on one. 

The ſorts of fruit uſually employed to form 
Eſpaliers, are principally app!es, pears, and 
plums; but ſeveral other forts may alſo be 

uſed to encreaſe the varieties, as quinces, 
apricots, cherries, almonds, mulberries, vines, 
Hgs, ſilberds, &c. 

Obſerve always however, to contrive all 
thoſe trees in the ſame. line or range, that are 
nearly of the ſame growth, for the ſake of uni- 
formity. * . a | 


They ſhould be planted principally on thoſe | 
borders ſerving as the immediate outer boun- | 


EST - 
dary to the quarters of the kitchen garden, and 
immediately verging the principal walks; they 
may alſo be planted in pleaſure grounds, &c, 
if thought convenient. The width of the bor- 
ders may be about fix ſeet, and the line of 

Eſpaliers placed four feet at leaſt, from the 
outer edge, and eighteen or twenty diſtant 


plums, though twenty-five feet is not too 
much; but the trees planted at that diſtance, 
taking a long time before they approach. 
each other to fill the Eſpalier, they appear 
ſtraggling and irregular, that few 1 plant 
them more than eighteen or twenty feet aſun- 
der; if however they are planted only fifteen 
or eighteen feet diſtance, they will meet and 
form a cloſe Eſpalier ſooner by ſome years, 
and when they begin to interfere and incom- 
mode each other, the interfering branches of 
every other tree may be gradually cut away 
annually in winter-pruning, to give the in- 
termediate trees room to advance and meet 
each other, and at laſt the others ray be taken. 
quite away, and the remaining trees ſtanding 
at thirty or ſix and thirty feet diſtance will 
have full ſcope to ſpread. | | 
_ Their general training and planting. 

All trees intended for Eſpaliers, that are 
propagated by grafting and budding, ſhould 
be. grafted or budded within fix inches of the 
ground, to procure lower branches to ſurniſh 
the Eſpalier, quite from the bottom regularly 
upward ; and the firſt ſhoots from the graft 
or bud, ſhould alſo in ſpring, when a year old, 
be headed down within five or fix inches of 
the graft, to force out a ſupply of five, ſix or 
more good ſhoots at that part, for the reaſon 
juſt mentioned ; and. whether the trees are 
then in the nurſery or planted in the Eſpalier, 
its ſhoots or branches ſo obtained, ſhould, the 
ſame. ſummer or autumn, when eighteen 
inches or two feet or more long, be trained 
along as they advance to ſtakes placed for that 
purpoſe, laying the ſhoots to the right and 
left horizontally in the poſition proper to 
give. them the firſt neceſſary form as Eſpalier- 
trees; if the trees are raiſed in nurſeries for 
ſale, the above practice is eligible, whereby 
the trees are rendered more ſaleable, and their 
value encreaſed ; and if the firſt heading does 
not furniſh the ſupply. of lower branches re- 
| quired, you may practiſe a ſecond heading, 
either in whole, or only ſome of the middle- 
moſt ſhoots, as you ſhall judge neceſſary; af- 
| terwards they muſt be trained all principally 
at full le | 


| 


* 


| When the trees in the nurſery are from two 
5 to 
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to four or five years old from the grafting or 
budding, being furniſhed with fix, eight, ten, 
or more good branches near the bottom, pro- 
rly ſituated for ranging two ways, according 
to the line of the Eſpalier, they are then fit 
for planting out finally for that purpoſe, ob- 
ſerving the diſtances as before-mentioned, 
If apples and pears upon dwarf ſtocks, 
ſiſteen or eighteen feet may be ſuſſicient; but 
if upon free ſtocks, twenty-one feet at Jealt is 
neceflary : plums ſhould alſo be planted eigh- 
teen ſect diſtance at leaſt, in the line; cher- 
ries, apricots, figs, mulberries, vines, &c. 
never leſs than fiſteen diſtance, but if eigh- 
teen the better: as ſoon as they are planted, 
place ſtakes, ranging the way of the row, and 
to which tie the branches with ofier twigs, 
thoſe of each tree horizontally to the” right 
and left, keeping an equal number on each 
fide, at fix or eight inches diſtance one above 
another, and at full length; except a farther 
ſupply of more branches may be wanting, to 
furniſh the bottom and middle of the tree, 
then ſhortening is to be practiſed according 
to the rules afore- mentioned, to obtain the 
proper ſupply ; after wards train all the branches 
at full length, till all thoſe of each tree meet, 
and all redandant ſhoots more than the allot- 
ted horizontals are to be diſplaced, 

Another method of forming Efpaliers, 
ſometimes practiſed, is, after having headed 
down the firſt ſhoots, as above ordered, and 


about three bottom ſhoots, the two fide ones 
are trained horizontally, the way of the Ef- 
paliers, and the middle one is trained up- 
right; if five ſhoots, two mult go to each 
fide, and the middle one perpendicular: this 
perpendicular ſhoot muſt ſtill be directed up- 
wards, to farniſh more lateral ſhoots ſor ho- 
rizontals, which muſt be trained horizontally 
to each ſide, as above, ſtil} continuing your 
upright in the middle ; obſerving however, 
if the upright ſhoot ſhould not throw out 
horizontals low enough, it ſhould be ſhort- 
ened, whereby it will furniſh freſh ſhoots at 
any defired height, two or four of which, ac- 
_ cording to the number produced; are to be 
uſed for horizontals, and one {till directed up 
the middle for a ſtem, anu ſo continue en- 
creaſing yout number of horizontals annually, 
ranging from each ſide of the ſtem; at ſix or 
eight inches one above another, from bettom 
to top of the E(palier. 
In planting Eſpaliers, in' reſpect to the 
treillage for training the branches upon, you 
may either only place four or 6x common 


| 


ſuppoſe the trees in conſequence furniſhes | 
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ſtakes to each tree, in a line, juſt to train the 
branches the firſt two or three years, till the 
trees are ſome hat advanced; then taking theſe 
away, form a regular treillage- work, as di- 
rected below ; or if you are anxious to pre- 
ſerve uniformity, a general treillage may be 
formed at once, at firſt planting of the trees. 

1 heſe treillage-works for the above pur- 
poſe, may be of different degrees of taſte for 
uſe and ornament, according to your fancy or 
convenience : the Cheapeſt and the ſooneſt 
made, 1s that of ſtraight ſtakes driven into the 
ground a foot diſtance, and ſawed level at 


top, five or ſix feet high; and ſlips of dea], 


or poles arranged along the top the whole 
length, and ſo train the branches of the trees 
along, from ſtake to flake. | 

But for the ſake of ornament, a regular 
frame or treillage may be formed of ſquare 
timbers, and to have it more durable, the 
principal poſts might be of oak, two or three 
inches ſquare, and rails carried from poſt to 
poſt, the firſt about cighteen inches from the 
bottom, one at top, and a third in the mid- 
dle ſpace z then thin ſquare ſlips of lath, or 
ſmall aſhen' poles, or the like, are fixed up- 
right to the rails on the ſide next the trees, a 
foot aſunder, and paint the whole with oil- 
—— to render it more ornamental and dur- 
able. 5 

To either of the above treillage- work, the 
Eſpalier-trees are to trained in a regular 
manner, bringing the lowermoſt branches 
down horizontally within eight or ten inches 
of the ground, tying them to the uprights of 
the treillage ; the next courſe ſix or eight 
inches above theſe, in the ſame poſition ; the 
ſame of the next and every ſucceeding courſe 
all the way up, preſerving an equal number 
on each ſide, ranging exactly in the ſame ho- 
rizontal poſition, and diſtance from bottom to 
top, training them always along at full length, 
except, as aforeſaid, there be a want of wood 
in any part; then, to force out the ſupply: 
warited, ſhorten ſome contiguous ſhoots to 
ſtve or ſix inches, either the ſame ſummer it 
is produced, in June, other a iſe not till ſpring 
following, and ſo continue every year en- 
creaſing the number of horizontals, and place 
them properly till the trees are furniſhed with: 
branches one above another, from bottom to 
top of the treillage. | 
| Their general pruning. 

As to the general pruning of Eſpalier— 
trees, obſerve ſor one thing, the branches 
are for the general part to be trained always 
at full length, for ſhortening more than juſt 

neceſiary: 
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neceſſary to procure an occaſional ſupply of 


wood, would not only produce a confuſion 
of branches, but as the trees always produce 
their fruit upon ſpurs, as obſerved in the ar- 


ticle DWART TREEs, which, if the branches 


are trained at full length, generally firſt form 
themſelves toward the upper part, and gradu- 
ally along the fides at each eye; that b 
ſhortening, it would cut away the faid fir 
fruitful parts, and from the lower eyes, that 
inſtead of forming ſpurs, force out ſtrong un- 


HON wood, and ſcarce any fruit; and 
e 


this is the reaſon we ſee ſo many ill- formed 
Eſpalier- trees, many people thinking ſhort- 
ening the ſhoots is neceſſary to ſtrengthen 
them as they call it, and hereby the tree 


throws out vaſt quantities of wood every. 


ſummer, which they either then, or in win- 
ter, or ſpring pruning, cut out, generally 
leaving a ſtump of each ſhoot about an inch 
ar two Jong, and from every eye of theſe 
ſtumps, more ſtrong ſhoots riſe the year fol- 
lowing, and theſe are alſo ſtumped off an the 
ſame manner, and ſo they continue from year 
to year, by which means the tree is filled 
with large cluſtering ragged ſpurs, formed 
entirely of the. ſtumps of ſhoots : therefore, 
always keeping in mind to continue all the 
ſhoots and branches principally at full length; 
and when neceſſary, to cut out any ſupera- 
abundant wood, always take it off quite cloſe, 
never leaving any ſtump, and conſtantly en- 
courage the fruit ſpurs, which are natural 
ſhoots of from about half an inch to one or 
two in length ; obſerving however, when any 
of theſe are worn out, or grown cankery, or 
become very long, as to project conſiderably 
foreright, they ſhould be cut out cloſe, to 
make room for thoſe of better growth. 
Eſpaliers ſhould have two principal dreſſ- 
ings annually, i. e. ſummer and winter pru 
ning. * 
In ſummer the trees oſten produce num- 
bers of ſhoots more than are wanted, or that 
can be trained in; therefore, keeping in mind 


the proper diſtances and general poſition of the 


neceſſary branches to form each tree, begin 
early in June, and clear off all ſuperfluities, 
as they are produced, that is, all ſore- right 
ſhoots iſſuing from the front and back of the 
branches; and thoſe of very luxuriant growth, 
ſhould always be diſplaced, rubbing or cut- 
ting them off cloſe; not however reducing 
any of thoſe ſhoots produced immediately from 
the end of the branches, which muſt be left 
entire, to extend the branch in length, and 
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form a further ſupply of fruit-ſpurs. Al 
other ſhoots, however good and well placed, 
ariſing ſrom the ſides of the horizontals, and 
that arg -evidently ſuperabundant, 1. e. more 
than what can be trained in, conſiſtent with 
the allotted diſtances, and regular poſition of 
the general horizontals or bearing- branches, 
ſhould alſo be taken off; obſerving however, 
to preſerve here and there a good ſhoot to- 
wards the lower part of the branches, in the 
moſt vacant ſpaces, or where bad branches 
occur, training them up between at full length 
till winter rowng and if then not wanted, 
may be cut out: for it is neceſſary always, at 


any rate, to leave ſome as a reſerve till win- 


ter, in caſe of any unforeſeen vacancy hap- 

ning. In the above manner go over the 
Efoalier-trees of all ſorts twice every ſummer 
at leaſt, the firſt time early in June as afore- 
faid, and again in July, In the firſt dreſſing 
in June, which if there are any vacancy want 
filling, you may pinch any contiguous ſtrong 
young ſhoot of the year, to three or four 
eyes, whereby it will furniſh the like num- 
ber ef ſhoots the ſame ſeaſon, which you 
may train into the vacant fpace. 

e above ſummer dreflings are not only 
beneficial to the trees, but, clearing out uſe- 
leſs wood, admits the ſun and air to effect 
the growth and ripening of the fruit. 

In performing the ſummer dreſlings, if 
ou begin betimes, before the young wood 
omes long and woody, all redundances 
may be rubbed off cloſe by hand ; but if the 


ſhoots are firſt ſuffered to be of conſiderable 


length, and hardened, the knife mult be uſed, 
always rubbing or cutting cole, | 
Winter pruning. This may be performed 
any time from the fall of the leaf in Novem- 
ber till March ; in this pruning, a general 
regulation is to be obſerved both to old and 
new branches when neceſſary, therefore ex- 
amine firſt the ſtate of all the main horizon- 
tals, if any are decayed, or much cankered, 
take them out, either to their origin, or to 
ſome healthful young branch ariſing from 
them below the defect; likewiſe any old nak- 
ed branch, not furniſhed with bearing ſpurs, 
nor ſupport-branches, that are, ſhould alſo be 
cut out, where there are large cluſtering ragged 


ſpurs, formed by the remaining ſtumps of 


ortened ſhoots as before obſerved; cut them 

alſo off cloſe, being careful to preſerve all 

the natural fruit-ſpurs already deſcribed. Ex- 

amine alſo ſuch young ſhoots that were trained 

up in the ſummer dreſſing, ſuch of them _ 
Al 
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are well placed, and towards the lower parts 
of the main branches, and are likely to be 
wanted to fill any preſent or future vacancy, 
are to be left and trained up regularly at full 
length; for it is neceſſary always to have 
ſome young branches in training between 
the principal ones, in different parts, where 
you ſhall judge neceſſary, without crowding, 
to be coming forward gradually to a bearing 
ſtate, to ſupply the place of ſuch as are ap- 
parently in a decaying ſtate, or but bad bear- 
ers; all other young ſhoots left in ſummer, 
that are not wanted for the above purpoſe, 
ſhould now be cut out cloſe, obſerving, as in 
the ſummer pruning, that all ſhoots ariſing 
ſingly, immediately from the ends of the ho- 
rizontals, muſt now alſo be left entire, that 
is, leaving only one to each branch as a 
leader, and to extend the reſpective branches 
in length, to fill the extent of Eſpalier allot- 
ted; ſo that every branch and ſhoot ſo reſerv- 
ed for training in, mult, except in caſe of a 
vacancy, alſo ſtill be continued along at full 
length, they will then naturally form fruit— 
ſpurs at almoſt every eye or bud all along 
their ſides, | 
For the branches of apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, &c. always produce their fruit upon 
ſpurs, which. generally begin to form when 
the branches are two or three year old, pro- 
vided the branches are leſt entire, but if 
ſhortened, they never form properly. 

Having winter-pruned the trees, you muſt 
then proceed to freſh tye all the horizontals, 


lage, ſtill preſerving nearly an equal number 
on each ſide of every tree, and all at regular 
diſtances of ſix or eight inches, and their 
polition ſo much horizontal, as their extre- 
mities may not be above fix or eight inches 


branch as ſtraight as an arrow, clean from the 
bottom to the extremity, tying them neatly to 
each upright of the treillage. 

The beſt. material for tying the branches 
of Eſpaliers, is ofier, chuſing the ſmall 
twigs of about eighteen inches, or two feet 
long, which, if you have none of your own 
growing, may purchaſe them cheap enough 
at the baſket-makers, the yellow oſier is the 
beſt if it can be obtained. See Salix. 

The mode of tying is, put the twig around 
behind the treillage, keeping the biggeſt end 
faſt, bring the other end round Nth; 
to meet it, twiſting it about the big end once 
or twice, cloſe to the branch, and turn the 
point in betwixt that and the tying, draw it 


od and new, in a neat manner to the treil- 


higher than the bottom parts, training every 
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tight, then cut both ends even, to about an 
inch; in this manner every branch muſt be 
tyed to all the uprights of the treillage its 
length reaches. 

EVER-GREENs, (Sempervirens.) 

All ſorts of trees, ſhrubs, and herbaceous 
plants that retain their green leaves the year 
round, may be denominated Ever-greens, 
though it is moſt commonly underſtood of 
trees and ſhrubs, of which there are great 
numbers in our gardens and plantations, em- 
ployed both for ornament, variety, and as 
foreſt trees ſor timber, many of which are 
adapted to grow in any part of the habitable 
world, and in general their leaves are harder 
and leſs ſucculent than thoſe of deciduous 


trees; they are not in the leaſt influenced by 


the clemency or inclemency of ſeaſons, but 
preſerve them in conltant verdure through 
the year ; the old leaves remaining a long 
time after the formation of the new ones, and 
do not drop them at any determinate time. 
Many herbaceous perennials enjoy the ſame. 
privilege with the Ever-green trees in retain - 
ing their leaves, and reſiſt the ſeverities of 
winter; ſome even can diſpenſe with earth 
for ſome conſiderable time, ſuch are the 
houſe-leeks, navel-worts, aloes, &c. being 
replete with juices, which the leaves imbibe 
from.the humidity of the atmoſphere, ſuſh- 
cient for effecting the purpoſes of vegetation, 
Notwithſtanding all the principal Ever- 
green trees and ſhrubs are fully treated of, 
as they occur in the courſe of this work, we 


think it eligible to collect into one point of 


view, a liſt of all the principal forts commonly 
cultivated in the nurſeries for ſale, and which 
are proper for uſe and ornament in gardening. 
In this place however we ſhall only exhi- 
bit the hardy ſorts ; for the others, ſee GRREN- 
HOUSE, HOT-HOUSE, &c. 
Each ſort is arranged according to its gene- 


rical title, viz, 


ARBUTUsS, or ſtrawberry-tree—common 
Arbutus, with oblong fruit—with round 
fruit—with red flowers - double bloſſom com- 
mon Arbutus oriental Arbutus, or andrach- 
ne - cutrled-leaved andrachne. 

Ak TEMISsTA, Mug wort tree wormwood. 

ATRIPLEX, fee purſlane tree, - broad - leav- 
ed - natrow. leaved. 1 

BUPLEURUM, ſhrubby AÆtbiopian hart. 
Wort. 

Buxvus, the box-tree—broad-leaved tree 
box — narrow-leaved — gold- ſtriped — ſilver- 
ſtriped — gold-edged—curled-leaved ftriped— 
dwarf ſhrubby box. | 

B bb CELASTRUS, 
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CrrAsTRus, ſtaff- tree — Virginia upright | 


celaſtrus climbing celaſtrus. 

Cisrus, rock-roſe — poplar- leafed - willow. 
leaſed — bay-leafed — waved-leafed round- 
leafed — ſea purſlane-leafed —oblong white- 
leafed—hoary-leafed—Montpelier white gum 
ciſtus—Jadaniferous ciſtus—Cretan ciſtus. 

CLEMATIS, virgins bower —Ever-green 
Spaniſh climber. 

CN EORUMu, widow-wail, but one fort. 

CuPpREssUs, cypreſs-tree—common ey- 
preſs, with upright branches—with ſpreading 
branches—with ſmall fruit — blue-berried cy- 
frets. --- | | 

CyT1svs, tree trefoil—Ever-green Neapo- 
litan cytiſus. 

DaPHNE, ſpurge-laurel—common ſpurge- + 
laurel—variegated ſpurge-laurel. 

EPHEDRA ſhrubby horſe tail, but one ſort. 
 Evonymus, ſpindle tree — Ever green 

ſpindle-tree. 

HEDERa,ivy-tree—common ivy-tree—yel- 
low- berried — gold-ſtriped—and ſilver- ſtriped 
common ivy. 

ILExX, the holly-tree—common z of which 
there are the following varieties—Common 

green prickly-leafed - ſmooth green-leafed — 
green-leafed yellow-berried — box-leafed — 
gold-ſtriped common prickly- leaſed — ſilver- 
ſtriped common prickly- leafed - gold-ſtriped 
ſmooth-leafed—filver-ſtriped ſmooth - leaſed — 
narrow-leafed ſtriped cream coloured ſtriped 
ſawed-leafed—hedge-kog-leafed, having the 
whole ſurface covered with {hort ſpines, of 
which there are, green hedge hog—ſilver- 
ſtriped hedge-hog—gold-ſtriped hedge-hog — 
and filver-cdged hedge-hog—blotched-leafed 
yellow- berried—Hertſordſhire white Jeafed — 
copper-coloured ; with ſeveral other leſs ma- 
terial varieties—Dahoon broad-leafed holly, 
JunIPERUs, Juniper tree common juni- 
per—taller Swediſh common  juniper—Spa- 
niſh large-berried juniper—red Virginia and 
Carolina cedar—Bermudas cedar—Phcenician 
cedar—Lycian cedar—great cypreſs-leaved 
Jamaica cedar. Savins, ſpreading ſavin— 
upright ſavin—ſtriped ſavin: all the above are 
ſpecies and varieties of Juniperus. 
KALMIA, broad-leafed—narrow-leafed. 
LauRvs, bay-tree—common bay—broad- 
leafed —narrow-leafed. 
_ LiGvsTRUM, privet—Ever-green privet. 
- PHLoMus, Jeruſalem ſage-tree—broad- 
leafed yellow phlomus—narrow-leafed yellow 
phlomus - purple phlomus, or Portugal ſage- 
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Pix us, pine- tree, fir- tree, and cedar of 
Lebanon: pine kinds are, wild pine, called 
Scotch fir—pineaſter, or Jong-leafed wild 


pine—Weymouth pine—great-coned ſtore 


pine long three-leaſed ſwamp pine - cembro 
pine - frankincenſe Jarge-coned pine darf 
pine: — fir kinds are, fGlver yew-leafed fir — 
Norway ſpruce fir Newſoundland white 
ſpruce fir—Newſoundland black ſpruce fir 
Newfoundland red ſpruce fir —hemlock fir— 
long-coned Corniſh fir—balm of Gilead, or 
ſweet - ſcented fir —oriental fir—cedar of Le- 
banon. 
LON ICERA, honey ſuckle - Ever green ho- 
n 

AGNOLIA, Erer-green magnolia, called 
laurel-leafed tulip-tree. 

Mic Ado, moon trefoil—ſhrubby, hoary, 
Ever- green medicago. 

ME sP1LUs, the medlar Evergreen meipi. 
lus, pyracantha, or Ever- green thorn. 

PHILLYRIA, mock privet—the common, 
oval-leaved, privet-leaſed, and olive-lca{- 
ed—the broad-leafed, with ſmooth leaves, 
prickly-leafed, and ſawed - leafed — the narrow- 
leafed, with roſemary-leaves, lavender-lcafed, 
and ſtriped- leafed. 

Prinos, winter berry—Ever:- green winter 
berry, Yappon, or South-ſea thea, formerly 
Caſſine. | 

RUNUS, plum-tree—Ever-green prunus, 
or laurel-tree ; of which are, common green 
laure]—gold-firiped laurel - and f1ver-{tripe 
laurel— Portugal laurel. 

PyR vs, pear- tree — Ever- green ſweet-ſcent- 
ed Virginia crab - tree. 

2 oak · ttee, and cork- tree com- 
mon Evergreen oak, with broad leaves, nar- 
row leaves, and holly-leafed - cork- tree with 
broad leaves, and narrow leafed— dwarf 
kermes oak - live oak. 

RAM e, including alaternus and buck- 
thorn - common alaternus broad - leafed ala- 
ternus jagged- leaved alaternus — blotched- 
leafed alaternus - gold ſtriped - leafed alaternus 
—ſilver - ſtriped alaternus - Ever- green buck- 

thorn with narrow leaves - olive-leafed. 

RHODODENDRON, dwarf roſe bay.— The 


common dwart-roſe bay — large American, 


Ros A, roſe-tree—Ever-green roſe. 
Ruscus, butchers broom— common myrtle- 
leafed, prickly butchers broom—broad-leaſed 


hypogloſſum, or tongue-upon-tongue laurel, 


Alexandrian laurel. 


SALsoL A, ſtone-crop-tree, formerly Che- 
nepodium. 


| Taxus 


at ac A * 
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Taxus yew - tree - common yew-tree— | 
1 I_s—rcoguedicateg. 

TavYA, Arbor Vitæ, or tree of life - com- 
mon arbor vitze— Chineſe arbor vitæ Ameri- 
can ſweet-ſcented—varicgated. 

VIB ug NUN, Lauruftinus — common lau— 
ruſtinus — broad - leafed — hairy · leaſed — ſhi- 
ning-leafed — white · ſtrĩped - leaſed — yellow. 
ſtriped-leafed. | 1 

ULex, furze, gorſe, or whins— common 
wild furze—white-flowered—long narrow- 
ſpined—ſhort-ſpined—large French ſurze— 
dwarf-ſurze. | 

All the above liſt of Ever-green trees and 
ſhrubs, are ſo hardy, that they proſper in al- 
moſt any common foil and ſituation : ſeveral 
of the Jarge ſorts may be employed both as 
foreſt trees, and for ornament, and the ſorts 
in general are choice furniture for all kinds of 
ſhrubbery works, which, ſor the general part 
ſhould be ſtationed in clumps cr plantations 
by themſelves, and not too generally inter- 
mixed with trees of the deciduous tribe, ex- 
cept here and there one towards the fronts of 
clumps, and borders of principal plantations, 
Where they may be conſpicuous ;. but they 
have a fine effect when they are ſtationed in 
clumps alternately with thoſe of the decidu- 
ous kinds, either on the boundaries of grand 
lawns, or any other principal part of pleaſure- 
grounds, parks, or elde, dr Gdes of hills, &c. 

Theſe plants, both of the tree and ſhrub 
kind, in all plantations, whether in ſmall or 
large clumps, or in any running ſhrubbery 
works, ſhould all be ſuffered to retain their 
natural growth, only juſt to cut out or ſhorten 


and broken and decayed wood. 

Formerly hedges of Ever greens were in 
great eſtimation for purpoſes of ornament, 
but the prevailiug taſte of rural deſigns in 
gardening has almoſt .aboliſhed every thing 
of that kind from the Engliſh gardens ; Ever- 
greens were alſo in great repute for effecting 
various pieces of rural architecture, both in 
hedges and other works, forming cabinets, 
pavillions, porticoes, pilaſters, niches, arcades, 
cornices, pediments, amphitheatres, and va- 
rious other figures, which in ancient gar- 
dening were often ſo arranged, and cu- 
riouſly trained, as to effect an air of grandeur 
and art, but becoming at laſt too general, and 
ſo predominant, that ſcarce any thing elſe 
was to be ſeen, the taſte created diſguſt, and is 
now almoſt univerſally ſupplanted by the in- 
troduction of deſigus entirely rural; though, 


any very rambling or irregular ſhoot or branch, | 
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for the ſake of variety, ſomething of theſe 
regular works might ſtill be admitted with 
propriety in ſome particular parts of large 
pleaſure- grounds, which, if judiciouſly dif- 
poſed, not to obſtruct views, &c. they may 
be uſeſul both to effect variety and ornament, 
in contraſt with rural deſigns, as well as 
afford an opportunity ſor the gardener to 
diſplay his ingenuity in ſuch kind of works. 

The ſorts of Ever-greens commonly uſed for 
the above kind of workin hedges, &c. are yew, 
holly, phillyrea, alaternus, lauruſtinus, and 
Ever-green oak; ſometimes laurel, bay,tree- 
box, pyracantha, fea purſlane ſhrub, juniper, 
Virginia cedar, and roſemary; but yew and holly 
are ſuperior for any general work, they grow- 
ing very cloſe and firm, and always retain their 
poſition, though, ſeveral of the other ſorts 
appear very beautiful in any kind of hedge- 
work, particularly the philiyrea, alaternus, 
Jauruſlinus, Ever. green oak, and laure) ; but 
for ſingle detached figures, yew is the beſt 
calculated, ſometimes holly, and the tree-box - 
is alſo uſed for that purpoſe. 

All hedge- work and figures of any of the 
above kind, ſhould always be clipped once 
every ſummer at leaſt; but, to have them per- 
ſectly neat, ſhould have that operation per- 
formed twice, the firſt in June, and the ſe- 
cond in Auguſt. See HEDOGESG. 

EUONYMUS, Spindle tree. 

This genus ſurniſhes two hardy deciducus 
and ever-green flowering ſhrubs for the 
ſhrubbery, of ten or twelve feet ſtature, or- 
namented with ſimple leaves, and bunches of 
ſmall pentapetalous white flowers. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Moneogynia, 

Chara&ers.) CAlix is monophyllous, and 
five-parted. CoROLLA four or five oval, 
plane ſpreading petals. STAMNIA, five ſhort 
filaments, and twin anthere., PISTILLUM, 
an acuminated germen, ſhort ſtyle, and ob- 
tuſe ſligma. PERICARPIUM, a ſucculent 
pentagonous, quinquangular, quinquelocular, 
coloured capſule, having one oval ſeed in 
each cell. : 

There are but two real ſpecies, viz. 

'EunoNYMUS Europeus. 

European deciduous Spindle tree.) Euony- 
mus with an upright woody ſtem, dividing 
into many branches, riſing ten or fifteen feet 
high, garniſhed with oblong oppoſite leaves ; 
and from the ſides of the branches, ſmall 
bunches of greeniſh quadrifid flowers, ſuc- 
ceeded by pentagonous capſules, diſcloſing 
their ſeeds in a beautiſul manner in autumn. 

B b 2 Varieties. ] 
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Varieties.] Narrow leaves and deep red 


berties— with pale red berries—with white 


berries— with broad leaves — with variegated 
leaves. 


*EUONYMUS Americanus. _. 

American Ever-green Spindle-tree.] Euony? 
mus with a ſhrubby ſtem, dividing into many 
oppolite branches, riſing ſix or eight feet 
high; garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped ever- 
green leaves, growing oppoſite, and from the 
ſides and ends of the branches; ſmall cluſters 
ol quinquifid whitiſh flowers, ſucceeded by 
roundiſh, rough, protuberant capſules, ſel- 
dom ripening ſeeds in England. 


Vuariety.] With variegated leaves. 
Both theſe ſpecies and varieties are hardy, 


and ſucceed in any common ſoil and expoſure. - 


The firſt grows wild in hedges and woods 
in many parts of Britain, and other parts of Eu- 


rope; but has been long an inhabitant of gar- 


dens, eſteemed for the ornamental appearance 
of its ſeeds, particularly the red ſorts, in Oc- 
tober and November, when the capſules 
* ſpread open, and expoſe the berry-like ſeeds, 
form a fine variety, the branches of which 
being uſed for making ſkewers and ſpindles, 


derives the name ſpindle-tree. 
The ſecond is of American growth, and is a 


very pretty ever-green, for any ornamental 


plantation. 
Propagation of both Species. 

The Euonymus Europæus, and varieties, may 

be propagated plentifully by ſeeds, layers, and 
cuttings. | 

By Seed — Sow it in a bed or border of com- 
mon earth, in October or November, cover- 
ing with earth near an inch deep, and the 
plants will riſe in ſpring following, though 
ſometimes many of them not till the ſecond 
ſpring; keep them clear of weeds till autumn, 
then tranſplant them in nurſery- rows, and in 
two or three years they will de of due ſize 
for the ſhrubbery. 55 

By Layers—Lay down the young ſhoots in 
autumn, or winter, or early in ſpring, giving 


them a ſlit at a joint, and they will be rooted 


by autumn following. 
By Cuttings—In autumn take offcuttings of 
the young ſhoots, eight or ten inches long, 


pro them in a ſhady border, and they will 
rooted in one year. 


Either of the two latter methods, or bud- 


ding, or grafting, are the only certain way of 


continuing the varieties, which vary from one 
to the other by ſeed. 2 | 
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The ſecond ſort, and variety, is propagated 
chiefly by layers of the young branches in 
autumn, giving each a ſlit, and they will be 
rooted and fit to tranſplant by that time 
twelvemonth. want; 

EUPATORIUM, Hemp Agrimony, 

Of this genus, are ſeveral ca. flow - 
ery perennials for the pleaſure- ground, pro- 
ducing annual ſtalks from two to four or 
five feet high, adorned chiefly with ſimple 
leaves, and terminated by cluſters of com- 
pound flowers. 

Claſs and order, Syngene/ia Polygamia Aqua- 
lis. | | 

Characters.] CaLix, a ſcaly, imbricated 
general cup. CoROLLA, ſeveral funne]-ſhap. 
ed hermaphrodite florets, five-parted, and 
ſpreading at the brim. STAMINA, five ſila- 
ments, and cylindric antheræ. P1sTiLLUw, 
a ſmall germen, long bifid ſtyle, and narrow 
ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, none. SEMEN, an 
oblong downy ſeed under each floret. 

*"EUPATORIUM Cannabinum. 

Common European Hemp Agrimony] Eu- 
patorium with upright reddiſh ſtalks, three 


feet high, fingered-leaves, having oblong in- 


dented lobes, and the ſtalks terminated by 
large cluſter of pale red flowers. 

EUrATORIUM Maculatum. 

Spotted-flalked American Eupatorium.] Fu- 
patorium with upright dark purple-ſpotted 
ſtalks two feet high, garniſhed with ſpear- 
ſhaped, equally ſerrated, rough leaves by fves, 
and the top terminated by a corymbus cluſter 
of purpliſh flowers. | | 

 *EuPaToRTUM Aromaticum. | 

Aromatic Ii hite Penſylvuanian Eupatorium.] 
Eupatorium with upright ſtalks three fert 
high, oval obtuſe, trinervous, ſerrated leaves, 
and the ſtalks terminated by corymbus clul- 
ters of white flowers. 

*EUPATORIUM Purpureum. | 

Purple: flalked Canada Hupaterium] Eupa- 
torium with upright ſtalks four feet high, gar- 
niſhed with long, ſpear-ſhaped, unequally ſer- 
rated, rough leaves by ſours, and terminatcd 
at top by cluſters of purple flowers. 

*EUPATORIUM Altiſſimum. 

Tall, long-leaved Penfylvanian Eupaterium.] 
Eupatorium with upright ligneous ſtalks, 
four or five feet high, garniſhed with very 
long, fpear- ſhaped, nervous, lightly ſawed 
leaves, and terminated at top by corymbus 
cluſters of white flowers. 

*EUPATORIUM fperfoliatum. 

Perfoliate Virginia Eupatorium.) Eupato- 


rium with upright ſtalks three feet high, gar. 


niſhed 
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niſhed with long rough leaves, connected at 
their baſe and perforated by the ſtalk, which 
is terminated by cluſters of white flowers, 

All theſe plants have perennial roots, and 
annual ſtalks. riſing in ſpring, flower in July 
and Auguſt, and produce ripe feed in au- 
tumn ; the firſt grows wild in England, by 
water-ſides, but all the others are of Ame- 
rican growth, and they are very hardy. 

They are proper furniture for the compart- 
ments of large pleaſure- grounds, to encreaſe 
the variety of flowery perennials, and will 
ſucceed any where, but delight moſt in moiſt 
ſhady places. 

Their. propagation is by ſeed, and by 
parting the roots in autumn or ſpring. 

Sow the ſeed on a bed or border of common 
earth, either on the ſurſace and raked in, or 
in ſhallow drills half an inch deep; and when 
the plants are two or three inches high, prick 
ſome of them out five or fix inches apart, to 
ſtand till autumn, then tranſplant them where 
they are to remain. . 

By parting the roots. — The roots furniſh 
off· ſets plentiſully, which may be ſeparated in 
autumn, and planted out ſeparately, either 
into nurſery- beds for a ſeaſon, or at once in 
the places where they are to ſtand. 

'Their principal culture is, the keeping 
clean from weeds, digging about them an- 
nually, and cutting down the decayed ſtalks 
in autumn. 
 EUPHORBIA, burning thorny plant, in- 
cluding alſo Tithymalus ( Euphorbia.) 

This genus compriſes many ſhrubby and 
herbaceous ſucculents, moſtly tender exotics, 


- for the ſtove and green-houſe; conſiſtin 


chiefly of thick, fleſhy, ſucculent ſtalks and 
branches, frequently armed with thorns, ob- 
taining in ſtature ſome ten or twelve feet, 
others ſcarce ſo many inches, of various ſin- 
gular growths, often entirely devoid of leaves, 
and with quadripetalous cloſe- fitting flowers. 
Claſs and order, Dodecandria Trigynia. 
Cbaracters.] CaALix is monophyllous ven- 
tricoſe, four or five-parted, and perſiſtent. 


CoROLLA, four or five thick truncated petals. 
. STAMINA, - twelve or more filaments, and 


g'obular didymous antheræ. P1sTILLUM, a 

roundiſh trigonous germen, three ſtyles, and 

obtuſe ſtigmas. PeRICARPIUM, a roundiſh 

trilocular capſule, and three roundiſh ſeeds. 

The ſpecies chiefly cultivated in the Eng- 

liſh gardens, are, | 
"'EUPHORBIA Antiquorum. 


Euphorbia of the Ancients, Euphorbia, with an 
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upright, triangular, ſucculent, perennial ſtalk, 
riſing ſix or eight feet high, armed with crooked 
ſpines, and emitting on every ſide, many 
triangular irregular ſpreading branches, hav- 
ing at their extremities roundiſh leaves, that 
ſoon drop. off, and ſometimes a few whiciſh 
flowers, 

Variety.) With upright, three and four- 
angled, jointed, very thorny ſtalks, and erect 
branches.—( Trigonunm. ) 

*EuPHoORBIA. Neriifelia. 

Oleander-leafed Euphorbia.] Euphorbia, with 
an upright, ſtrong, ſucculent, angular ſtalk, 
ſet with oblique tubercles, branches out near 
the top, and grows five or fix feet high; the 
branches armed with crooked ſpines, and gar- 
niſhed- with roundiſh deciduous leaves, ſuc- 
ceeded by greeniſh white cloſe-ſitting flowers. 

*EUPHORBIA Canarienſis. x 

Canary leafleſs Euphorbia.) Euphorbia with 
an upright, tour or five-angled, ſucculent, pe- 


rennial, green ſtalk, branching out ſtrongly all 


around, armed with ſpines by pairs, and all 
the branches turning upward towards their 
extremities, no leaves, but ſmall whitiſh 
flowers at the ends of the branches, 

*EUPHORBIA Officinarum. 

Ofpicinal Euphorbia.) Euphorbia, with ſe- 
veral many angled, ſucculent, perennial ſtalks 
from the bottom, emitting irregular horizon- 
tal branches, gradually turning upward, arm- 
ed with ſpines, and from the upper parts, 


greeniſh white flowers. 


*EUPHORBIA Tithymaletdes, | 

Tithymalsides, or Myrtile-leafed Baſtard Spurge.] 
Euphorbia with ſhrubby, ſlender, ſucculent 
ſtalks and branches; riſing eight or ten feet 
high, oval acute pointed leaves, ranged al- 
ternately on two ſides of the branches, and 
from the end of the branches ſeveral ſcarlet 
flowers. | | 
Variety.] Laurel-leafed baſtard ſpurge— 
and with variegated leaves. 

*EUPHORBIA Caput Meduſe. 

Caput Meduſæ, or Meduſa's Head Euphor- 
big.] Euphorbia with thick, roundiſh, ſuecu- 
lent, ſcaly ſtalks, roundiſh ſcaly branches, 
twiſting over one another, appearing like 
many-headed ſerpents, narrow, thick, ſuccu- 
lent leaves, and from the upper parts cf the 
branches, white, cloſe-ſitting flowers. 

« Varieties.) Little Meduſa's head, having a 
ſhort ſtalk, fix or eight inches high, and flen- 
der trailing branches, twiſting over one an- 
other— dwarf-trailing Meduſa's head, with 
ſwelling ſcales—low ſpreading Medufa's head, 

| Ts without 
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without ſcales—deciduous, low ſpteading Me- 


duſa's head, with leaves falling ſoon off — 

double branching, low, ſpreading Meduſa's 
heads. 

All cheſe _ of Euphorbia, are very 

ſucculent in ftalks and branches, abounding 

with a milky juice, ſo extremely acrid, as to 

burn linen, or bliſter the hand or any part of 
the ſkin, where applied ; and the 4 * 

being ſo ſucculent, cuttings thereof, if pre- 

ſerved dry, may be kept out of the ground 

ſeveral months if neceflary, and then planted, 

will readily emit roots and grow. 

They are all natives of the hot parts of 
Africa, Aſia, and America, and retained here 
in our ſtoves, as plants of curioſity, for the 
great ſingularity of their ſtrange growth. 

In their culture here, they muſt be kept 
always in pots of very light, ſandy, or rub- 
biſhy poor ſoil, and placed upon the ſhelves 
in the hot - houſe. 
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They are all eafily propagated by cuttings 
of their branches any time in ſummer ; take 
off the cuttings with a knife, from three to 
five or fix inches long; lay them on a dry 
helf till the wound is dried up and ſkinned 
over, as for other ſucculent. cuttings ; when 
this is effeCted, plant them ſingly in ſmall 
pots of dry ſandy ſoil, and plunge them in the 
bark- bed, give a little water once or twice x 
week, and they will ſoon be well rooted, ang 
may then be placed upon the ſhelves in any 
part of the ſtove. | 
They muſt be allowed larger pots occa. 
ſionally, once every year or two, but never 
put them in any too large; waterings will be 
neceſſary now and then, which in winter 
once a week is ſufficient, and not oſtener 
than twice in ſpring and autumn, and about 
two or three times a week in the heat of ſum- 
mer. | 
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AGUS, the Beech-tree, and the Ca/- 
tanea, or cheſtnut tree. | 
This genus retains three hardy deciduous 
trees, two of them of large and beautiful 
rowth, valvable to cultivate for timber, and 
for ornamental plantations ;z, the other is a 
dwarf ſhrub-like tree for the ſhrubbery, all 
of them adorned with beautiful fimple foliage, 
and monoecious amentaceous flowers. 

. Claſs and order, Monoecia Polyandria. 
Cbaracters.] Male and female flowers on 
the ſame tree, collected into globular and eylin- 
dric amentums, having monophyllous cups, 
five-parted. in the males, and four in the fe- 
males. CoRoLLA none. STAMINA, many 
filaments in each cup, and oblong antheræ. 
PrsTILLUM, a germen, three ſtyles and ſim- 
ple ftigmas. PERICARPIUM, a large roundiſh 
Piat capſule, formed of the calix, contain- 
ing two nuts. 

Ihe ſpecies are; 

*Facus Sylvaticus. | | 
Te Beech tree.) Fagus, with an upright, 
ſtraight, ſmooth trunk, riſing ſixty or ſeventy 


feet high, and of proportionable bulk, branch- 


f 


| ing upward, into a fine regular head, gar- 


called maſt. 


niſhed with oval, ſerrated leaves ; flowers in 
globular katkins, ſucceeded by angular fruit 


Varieties.) With yellow ſtriped leaves— 
white ſtriped leaves—with purpliſh leaves. 

*FAGUs Caftanea. 

Caſtanea or Cheſinut- tree.] Fagus, with an 
upright large trunk, growing forty or fiſty 
feet high, branching ogy around, into 
a fine ſpreading head, garniſhed with large, 
ſpear-ſhaped, acutely ſerrated leaves, naked on 
the under fide, flowers in long amentums, 
ſucceeded by round prickly fruit, containing 
two or more nuts, 

Variety. ] Gold ſtriped- leafed · cheſtnut - tree. 

Facvus Pumila. 

Dwarf Cheſinut· tree, or Chinguepin.] Fagus. 
with a ſhrub-like ſtem, branching eight or 
ten feet high, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, acutely ſe- 
rated leaves, hoary on the under fide. 

The flowers of all theſe trees are very in- 
conſiderable in appearance, thoſe of the beech- 
tree are collected into roundiſh heads appearing 


| in May and J une, ſucceeded by the maſt, an 
angular 
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angular fruit, in autumn ; and the flowers of 


the two ſpecies of cheſtnuts are gathered into 


long katkins, appearing in May, ſucceeded | the maſt, and beat it gently down with the 


by the nuts in autumn, in large, round, 


rickly covers, each containing one, two, or 
more nuts. | X : 
The ficſt two ſpecies may be ranked with 
the firſt claſs of timber trees, both ſor their 
ornamental appearance when growing, and 
their various -uſes when felled as timber ; no 
trees are more ſuitable for parks, extenſive 
lawns, large wilderneſs works and clumps, 
or on the hides of woods, fields, avenues, and 
by the ſides of large ridings ; that beſides their 
ornamental appearance when growing, and 
expectation of their valuable timber, they af- 
ford a plentiful annual crop of fruit for ſwine, 
deer, and other animals, and the ſruit of the 
cheſtnut tree is oſten eaten at table, and is 
reatly eſteemed by many when roaſted; the 
Fit do not however, always arrive at ſuchper- 
fection here as in Spain, from whence great 
uantities are annually ſent hither in winter. 

The beech was formerly much employed 
to form hedges, to furround the quarters of 
the pleaſure-grounds, according to the anci- 

* ent mode of dividing the ground into regular 
ſquares, angles, &c. it forms a very handſome 
hedge, when neatly ſheared twice every ſum- 
mer, i. e. about Midſummer, and again in 
Avgult. 

The timber of thoſe trees are va'uable for 
many purpoſes; that of the beech is eſ- 
teemed by the turners, as alſo by joiners, for 
making bedſteads, chairs, ſtools, dreſſer- 
boards, coſhns, &c. and as to the heſnut, 
the uſes of its timber are almoſt univerſal, 
not only for building, but for many other 
ſtrong purpoſes, as well as for making fine 


tables, chairs, bedſteads, &c. and all ſorts of 


veſſels to hold liquor; as under-wood, it is 


alſo ſuperior for poles for hops, and various 


other uſes. | 

As to the dwarf cheſtnut, it is only em- 
ployed for variety in ſhrubberies, and other 
ornamental plantations. | 2 

All the ſorts will thrive on almoſt all ſoils 
and ſituations, in ſandy, gravelly, loamy, or 
clayey land, either on plains, declivities, or 
Aides or tops of hills. | 

Peropagation and Culture. 

Firſt of the beech tree. This is eaſily raiſed 
from the. maſt or ſeed, which ripens abun- 
dantly in September, and which may either 
be ſown then, or in a month or two after, or 


— 


towards ſpting z for which prepare beds four 
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| the ſtamina, or male organs altogether, 
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| feet wide, and raking the earth evenly from 


off the ſurface, about an inch deep, then ſow 


back of the ſpade, and cover it over with the 


earth the above depth; in ſpring many plants 


will come up, others not till a year after, and 


when they are two years old, plant them out 


in nurſery rows, two feet and half aſunder, to 
remain till they are four or five feet high, or 
more, and then tranſplant them, where they 
are to remain. 

Second, the cheſtnut tree. This tree is alſo 
propagated by ſeeds, i. e. the nuts, which 
ſometimes ripen perfectly in England, but in 
default of this, there are vaſt quantities im- 
ported annually from Spain and Portugal, 
which are rather preferable, either of which 
are to be preſerved in ſand till February, then 
ſow them in drills; let the drills be made a 
foot aſunder, and near three inches deep, in 
which place the nuts two or three inches 


diſtance, and earth them over, they will ſoon 


germinate, and come up freely the ſame 
ſpring; all the culture they require, is to be 
occaſionally hand · weeded, and when two years 
old, tranſplant them in February in the nur- 
ſery rows, at which time, previous to plant- 
ing, ſhorten their roots and trim off all ſide- 
ſhoots, then plant them in lines two feet and 
half diſtance, and half that diitance in the 
rows; and after having four or five years 
growth, they will be of due fize to plant out 
for good, either for ornamental plantation, or 
as foreſt trees. 

If a wood or plantation of theſe trees are 
deſigned for profit, they may be planted any 
where not too wet, placing them fix feet 


diſtance, which is ſufficient room to grow for 


poles, when they may be cut down within a 
foot of the ground, leaving a ſufficiency of 
the moſt promiſing at twenty feet diſtance, to 
grow up for timber, | 

The dwarf-cheſtnut, or chinquepin, is alſo 
raiſed from the nuts, which are procured from 
America by the ſeedfmen, and are to be 
planted in drills, and in every reſpect as the 
common ſort. 


'The variegated-leafed kinds are continued 


by budding, grafting, or inarching in ſtocks 


of the common ſorts. 

FEMINEUS. flos, a Female Flower. 

A Female Flower, according to the ſexual 

ſtem, is that which is furniſhed only with 
the piſſillum, or female organs of generation, 
1. e. the germen, ſtyle, and ſtigma, but wants 
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They, the Female Flowers, are produeed 
apart from the males either on the ſame plant, 
as in cucumber, melon, gourd, mulberry, and 
other plants of the claſs monoecia ; or on diſtinc 
plants, as in all the genera in the claſs diaccia. 
See CLASS1s. 8 

FEMIN A planta, a Female Plant, a plant 
which produces female flowers only, as ſpi- 
nach, hemp, poplar, juniper, meniſpermum, 
myrica, and other genera of the claſs dioecia. 

FERULA, Fennel- giant. 


The plants are large, herbaceous, flowery 


perennials, producing annual ſtalks eight or 
ten feet high, terminated by yellow umbels 
of flowers, 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 

Charafers ] CAlIx, umbellate flowers, 
having a caduous general involucrum, and a 
many-leafed partial one, and ſcarce any calix 
to the florets. CoroLLA, a globular general 
umbel, compoſe of many quinquepetalous 
florets. STAMINA, five filaments and ſingle 
antheræ. PisrILL Uu, a turbinated germen, 


two ſtyles, and obtuſe ſtigma. PERICAR- 


P1UM, an elliptical, plane, two-parted fruit, 
and two ſeeds. 

The principal ſpecies are : 

"FERULA Communis. 3 
Common Fennel-giant.) Fetula, with long 


thick, juicy roots, crowned by very long ma- 


ny parted leaves, compoſed of numerous very 


long, narrow, undivided ſegments, ſpread- 
ing widely on the ground, upright, ſtrong, 
jointed, hollow ſtalks, ten or twelve feet high, 
garniſhed with divided leaves, and terminated 
by roundiſh umbels of yellow flowers. 
___*FegRuLA Ferulago. | 25 
Ferulago, or Pinnatifid Galbanum Fennel- 
giant. | Nr with long, thick, juicy roots, 


crowned by long pinnatifid leaves, of numer- 
ous plane three-parted ſegments, ſpreading 


widely on the ground; upright, ſtrong, jointed, 

hollow ſtalks, ſeven or eight feet high, ter- 

minated by roundiſh umbels of yellow flow- 

ers. 

Of the juice of the roots of them is pre- 

pared the drug galbanum. | 
*FERULA Tangitana. 


Tangier ſhining Ferula.) Ferula, with very 


chick juicy roots, crowned by many-parted, 
ſhining leaves, compoſed of numerous jagged 
unequally three-parted fegments, ſpreading 
widely on the ground; upright, ſtrong, hol- 


low, ſtalks, eight or ten feet high, terminated - 


by large umbels of yellow flowers, | 


— 
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*FERULA Glauca. | 

Glaucous Fennel-giant.] Ferula with a thick 
juicy root, crowned by large many-parted 
glaucous, or grey leaves, of many narrow 


plane ſegments, upright, ſtrong, jointed, hol. 
low ſtalks, fix or eight feet high, terminated 


by yellow umbels. 

All theſe ſpecies of Ferula have thick, fleſhy 
perennial roots, ſpreading and penetrating 
deep into the ground, leaves ſpreading widely 
around ; and ſtalks an inch and half thick, are 
perennial in root, but annual in leaf and 
ſtalk, which riſe in ſpring, flower in June 
and July, ripen ſeeds in September, and de. 
cay ſoon after. 

They are proper ſurniture for the large 
compartments of extenſive pleaſure- grounds, 
they will grow any where, but grow talleſt 
and ſtrongeſt in deep foils, | 

Their propagation is effected by ſeed, in 
autumn or ſpring, in drills twelve inches 
aſunder, ſowing it thinly, and cover it near 
an inch deep, and when the plants are a year 
old, tranſplant the largeſt into the places 
where they are to remain, 

FICUS. the Fig-tree. 

The common fig-tree of our gardens con. 


ſiſts only of one ſpecies, very comprehenſive 


in the varieties of its fruit, is of the decidu— 
ous tribe, moderately hardy, producing fruit 
in great perfection againſt walls, alſo toler- 
ably in eſpaliers and ſtandards ; but beſides 
this ſort, there are ſeveral other tender exotic 
ſpecies, ſometimes retained in our hot-houſes, 
ſor variety; we ſhall however firtt exhibit the 
culture of the common kind. 

Claſs and order, Polygamia Trivecia. 

Characters. ] CALix androgynous, male, 
and female flowers upon three diſtinct plants, 
included in great numbers within the fruit, 
which ſerve as a general calix, or receptacle, 
each floret having, in the males a three, and 
the ſemales a five - Pparted cup. Congo LA, no 
petals to the florets. STAMINA, three briſtiy 


| filaments in the males, and didymous anthe- 


re. P1STILLUM, in the females, an oval 
germen, reflexed ſtyle, and two reſlexed ſtig- 
mas. PERICARPIUM, none, but the nume- 
rous ſeeds: are lodged in the general calix, 
and which become the ſruit. | 

The fruit of the fig-tree, in the vulgar ac- 
ceptation of the word, is the common calix, 
to the flowers, which are numerous very 
ſmall florets, that line its internal ſurface, ſo 
| 5 that 
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that they are not viſible without opening the 
fruit or common receptacle. 

Theſe flowers are in ſome trees female on- 
Iy, in others male, and ſome male and fe- 
male within the ſame receptacle. 


The ſpecies of the common fig - tree i 


Ficus Carica. | FO 

Common cultivated Ane Ficus, with 
an uprigbt ſtem, branching fifteen or twenty 
feet breh, garniſhed with large palmated or 
hand-ſhaped leaves. 

The leaves are generally more or leſs di- 
vided into five principal parts. 

This tree always produces its fruit upon 
the young ſhoots of the former year, riſing 
immediately from the eyes of the ſhoots, ap- 
pearing firſt like ſmall buds, which encreaſe 
gradually in ſize till July, Auguſt, and Sep- 
tember, when they arrive at full growth, are 
large, ſomewhat pear-ſhaped, and as it ap- 
proaches to ripeneſs, the ſkin changes gra- 
dually from a greeniſh to blueiſh, purpliſh, 
blackiſh, - whitiſh, or yellow colours in dif- 
ſerent varieties, full of a purpliſh, reddiſh, 


whitiſh, or yellow pulp, becomes very ſoſt, 


juicy, and extremely rich and luſcious. 

The principal Varieties of this fruit are: 

Common Fig. —A large oblongiſh, dark, 
purple-blue fruit; the tree a great bearer, 
and ripens in great perfection in Auguſt, ei- 
ther on ſtandards or walls. . | 
Brown or Cheſtnut Fig. —A large globular, 
ſhortiſh, cheſtnut-coloured fruit, having a 


purpliſh delicious pulp, ripen in July and in 


Auguſt. | 8 
Black Iſchia Fig. A middle - ſized, ſhortiſh, 
flat-crowned, blackiſh fruit, having bright 
pulp ;. ripe middle of Auguſt, | 
Eren Iſchia Fig, — A. large oblong, globu- 
lar-headed greeniſh fruit, ſlightly 
through by the pulp to a reddiſh brown co- 
Jour ; ripe end of Auguſt, | 
Brown Iſchia Fig. —A ſmall pyramidal, 
browniſh, yellow fruit, having a purpliſh very 
rich pulp; ripe in Auguſt and September. 
Malia Fig. — A ſmall flat-top'd brown fruit; 
ripe the middle of Auguſt and September. - 
Round Brown Naples Fig. — A globular, 
middle ſize, light brown fruit, and browniſh 
pulp; ripe-end of Auguſt. 
+ Long Brown Naples Fig. —A long dark- 
_ brown fruit, having a reddiſh pulp; ripe in 
September. * 


Great Blue Fig. —A largiſh blue ſruit, hav- 


1 ſine red pulp. 
 BlackGenogFig, —A large pear: ſhaped black- 


ined 


. 
* 
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coloured fruit, and bright red pulp; ripe in 
Auguſt. | 
Divided-leafed Fig- tree, — having the leaves 
deeply divided into many narrow ſegments, 
valuable principally ſor the ſhrubbery ſor the 
variety of-its leaves. | ns 
There are many other varieties, but it is 
unneceſſary to recount them, ſome of them 
being nearly alike, and many of them will 
not ripen perfectly in our gardens. 1 
Moſt of the above varieties of figs will bear 
plentifully againſt walls of a fouth, eaſt, or 
weſt aſpects, and will alſo bear very well in 
eſpaliers ; they will likewiſe in fine dry ſum- 
mers, produce tolerable good crops on ſtand- 
ards, in a full expoſure, either as full ſtandards, 
half ſtandards, or dwarfs, and ſometimes pro- 
duce greater crops of fruit than thoſe trained 
againſt walls. | 
Having remarked above, that in fig-trees, 
it is the year-old ſhoots only that produce the 
fruit, this however is often formed upon the 
ſhoots the preceding ſummer, appearing in 
autumn like very ſmall buds, as aforeſaid, at 
the places of the leaves; many alfo come out 


| in ſpring, from which we are principally to 


expect our beſt crops : let it alſo be remarked, 
that in autumn after the main crop of ripe 
fruit is gone, you will generally ſee many 
green fruit remaining, quarter or half grown, 
theſe are ſuch that are produced early upon 
the ſame ſummer's ſhoots, which in warm 
countries arrive alſo to perfection the ſame 
ſeaſon ; ſo that they have two crops annually, 
but theſe rarely ever attain perfeCtion in Eng- 
land, unleſs aſſiſted by hot walls, nor will 
they ſtand the winter to come to perfection 
the ſucceeding year, therefore all theſe ſorts 
ſhould be pulled off at the fall of the leaf in 
autumn, 3 5 
Fig- trees are the moſt uncertain of any 
in producing good crops of fruit in England, 
their young ſhoots and fruit being both very 
liable to ſuffer by froſt; for in ſome ſeaſons 
the young ſhoots do not ripen or harden, but 
remain ſoft, pithy, and full of juice, and 
the winter froſts often kill their upper parts, 
in which caſe but little fruit can be expected 
the ſucceeding ſummer, as the fruit is always 
principally produced towards the extremities 
of the ſhoots; therefore, to preſerve the 
ſhoots in ſevere winters, ſome of the choicelt 
ſorts againſt walls, may be matted during the 
inclemency of the weather. Ip 
It is the robuſt, ſhort-jointed: ſhoots that 
are the principal bearers ; the long, ſtraight, 
Cee ſmdoth 
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ſmooth ſhoots, ſeldom bear much; the former 
forts ſhould therefore be chiefly retained for 


bearing. See their Culture. 
All the varieties of theſe trees proſper in 


any common ſoil of a garden, prepared by 


common digging, or trenching one or two 
ſpades deep. © 


They may be planted at. fifteen or twenty 


feet diſtance, againſt walls and eſpaliers ; and 


as ſtandards, any diſtance not lefs than fifteen 

ſect from ore another. £595 | 
Propagation. 

The propagation of fig-trees is effected 

with great eafe three different ways, viz. by 


ſuckers ariſing from the root, by layers, and | 


by cuttings. 

By Suckers.—T he trees commonly ſend up 
many ſuckers annually in ſummer, which, in 
autumn following, may be tranſplanted : in 
taking them off, go as low as poſſible to the 
old root; trim off any ragged part at bottom, 
leaving their tops intire, eſpecially if for ftand- 
ards, and plant them in nurſery lines, two or 
three feet diſtance, or may be planted at once, 
where you deſign they ſhall remain to pro- 
ducetheir fruit; obſerving, if they are deſigned 
for dwarfs, for walls, or eſpaliers, they, if 
long may be headed to fix or eight inches 
in March, the more effeCtually to force out 


lateral ſhoots near the bottom, as obſerved 


of eſpalier and wall trees; but if intended for 


ſtandards, they muſt not be topped, but trained 


with a ſtem, not leſs than fifteen or eighteen 
inches for dwarf-ſtandards, a yard for half- 
ſtandards, and four, five, or fix feet for full 
ſtandards, and then muſt be ſuffered to branch 


out to form a head, obſerving, that whether 


againſt walls, eſpaliers, or ſtandards, the 
branches or ſhoots muſt never be ſhortened, 
unleſs to procure a neceſſary ſupply of wood, 
for the fruit being always 1b upon the 
upper parts of the young ſhoots, that if cut 
off, no fruit can be expected. 

By Layers.— Autumn is the beſt ſeaſon, 
though it may be done any time from October 
till March or April. Chuſe the young pliable 
lower ſhoots from the fruitful branches, lay 
them in the uſual way, covering the body of 
the layers three or four inches deep in the 
ground, keeping the top 'entire, and as up- 
right as poſſible, and they will be rooted, and 


fit to ſeparate. from the parent in autumn, 


then plant them either in the nurſery, or 


where they are finally to remain, managing 


them as ordered above for the ſuckers. 


By Conings.— Autumn, at the fall of the 
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leaf, or any time in March, is the time to 
plant them : chuſe well ripened ſhoots of the 
preceding ſummer, ſhort, and of robuſt 

| wr from about twelve to fifteen inches 
ong, having an inch or two of the two-year; 
wood at their baſe, the tops left entire, and 
plant them fix or eight inches deep, in a bed 

or border of good earth, in rows two feet 

aſunder : and when planted in autumn, i; 

will be eligible to protect their tops in time 

of hard froſt, the firſt winter, with any kind 
of long looſe litter, managing them after. 
wards as the ſuckers. | 

Culture as wall and eſpalier trees. 
Conſidered as wall and eſpalier trees, they 

| ſhould be allowed a ſunny ſituation, being ne- 
ceſſary to forward the ripening of the 4 
and promote a rich flavour: they ripen earlieſt 
in a full ſouth expoſure, but they will alſo 
ſucceed very well in an eaſt and welt aſpect; 
and as to diſtance, fiftcen or twenty feet is 
neceſſary; againſt a high wall the former 
diſtance is ſufficient, but if they are rather 
low, twenty feet ſhould be allowed. | 

With reſpect to training, that having head- 

ed down the firſt ſhoots, to procure bot- 
tom branches, as for other wall and eſpalier 
trees, the branches muſt be laid in a ſome- 
what horizontal poſition, preſerving an equal 
number on both ſides of the tree, ranging to 
the right and left, at eight or ten inches diſ- 
tance, one above another; for the leaves be- 
ing large, the branches ſhould be laid wide 
accordingly, training each alſp at ſull length, 
for reaſons before laid down, unleſs there is 
an immediate want of wood; a ſupply of 
branches, either to give the tree its firſt due 
formation for the wall or eſpalier, or as a ſar- 
ther ſupply to furniſh the wall, &c. in which 
caſes, ſome convenient ſhoots contiguous 
may be ſhortened to five, ſix, or eight inches, 

to 3 out laterals for the neceſſary ſupply ; 
though theſe trees for the general part, na- 
turally furniſh wood 0 to render the 
work of ſhortening unneceſſary. 

For, as I before obſerved, theſe trees al- 
ways producing their fruit upon the upper 
parts of the young wood, the branches ſhould. 
conſequently, in the general courſe of culture, 
be always trained at full u as ſhort- 
ening would cut away the only bearing parts, 
and force out innumerable unneceſſary ſhoots; 
and it will be found, that the trees ſeldom 
fail to furniſh a natural ſupply of ſueceſſive 
young wood annually for each year's N. 

| obſerve likewiſe, that in conſequence 4 g « 
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trees bearing fruit upon the year-old wood 
only, particular attention is requiſite to pre- 
ſerve an annual ſupply of each ſummer's ſhoots | 


in every part of the tree, not only one at the 


extremity of every branch, but likewiſe occa- 
fonally in the lower parts, quite from the 
bottom, coming up in ſucceſſive order, one 
after another, at proper intervals, between 
all the principal branches; that every part of 
the wall or eſpalier may be occupied with 
bearing wood; and, as the lower young 
brauches advance upward, the old naked 
ones that ſupport ſcarce any young wood, or 
ſuch that are too high for the wall, muſt be 
cut away either to their origin, or to ſome 
convenient young lower branch or ſhoot that 
they may ſupport, training that up to ſupply 
the place of the part cut out. By obſerving as 
above, you will be able to have every part of 
our wall and eſpalier tree full of fruitful 
wood, quite from the-bottom to top, and ſide 
extremities. _ 

With reſpect to pruning, two principal 
dreſſings is requiſite annually, to thoſe againſt 
walls, &c. that is, a ſummer and winter 
pruning and training. 

Summer Dreſſing. —The trees commonly 
produce great numbers of young ſhoots every 


ſummer, frequently many more than are ne- 
ceſſary; ſome. of the moſt i 


ular and ill- 
placed ſhould be taken off, and the reſt trained 
in cloſe and at full length for next year's 
bearing, that by this regulation the ſun and 
air may be more effectually admitted, to pro- 
mote the free growth and regular ripening of 
the fruit, the main object. June, July, and 
Auguſt for this work of ſummer dreſfing, ob- 
ſerving, that in performing the operation, I 
would adviſe to take off only ſuch ſhoots that 
are very irregular, and ſuch others that can- 
not be poſſibly trained in ; for in theſe trees, 
it is proper to retain in ſuramer, when prac- 
ticable, three times more than may ſeem ne- 
ceflary for the winter or ſpring training, be- 
cauſe the ſhoots being rather of a ſucculent, 
pithy nature, many of them are often killed 
in winter, fo that by reſerving them all till 
the general pruning in ſpring, there may be a 
ſufficiency eſcape to chuſe from, to furniſh the 
tice, and if more than neceſſary, they are 
calily cut out, therefore in this dreſſing, take 


off principally only the foreright and other 


very irregular, and evidently - uſeleſs ſhoots, 
rubbing or cutting them. off quite cloſe ; let 
the others be trained to the wall or eſpalier, 


* 


between the main branches at full length, 
Lill continuing them fo, as they advance. 
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Obſerve however in the ſummer dreſling, 
that if there is any great want of wood in any 
part, you may in June pinch or top any con- 
tiguous young ſhoots, whereby it will furniſh 
a ſupply of collaterals the fame ſeafon, to ſup- 
ply the vacancies. 

If the above operation of ſummer dreſſing 
is begun early, before the ſhoots become 
woody, the redundant young wood may be 
rubbed off without employing a knife. 

Winter or general Pruning.—Having ob- 
ſerved above, that many of the young branches 
of Fig-trees are liable to be more or leis da- 
maged in ſevere winters, in conſequence 
thereof, it is adviſable to defer this general 
pruning till ſpring, reſerving till then all the 
ſhoots retained in the ſummer dreſſing, and 
out of the whole, enough may eſcape the froſt 
for our purpoſe, and if more than enough, 
the better, there will be the more to chuſe 
from ; but if the general pruning was per- 
formed in autumn, or early in winter, and 
no more ſhoots left than what is juſt neceſſary 
to furniſh the wall or eſpalier, and many of 
theſe ſhould be deſtroyed by the inclemency 
of the weather, there is no reſerve left to 
ſupply the deficiencies; I would therefore ad- 
viſe the general pruning to be deferred till 
February or March. | 

This work of winter pruning, conſiſts of 


| regulating the branches in general, old and 


oung, taking out crowding and naked old 
Le, thining and ſelecting the proper 
ſupply of young ſhoots, cutting out all weak 
and ill ripened ones, and all dead wood, 
With reſpect to the regulation of the prin- 
cipal branches, theſe ſhould be about eight or 
ten inches diſtance, that where they have been 
trained conſiderably cloſer, they ſhould now 
be 'thinned, and the contiguous ones all un- 
nailed, that the whole may be trained regular 


at the proper diſtance, at the ſame time exa- 


mine if there are any old naked branches, i. e. 
ſuch; that have advanceda conſiderable length, 
without furniſhing hardly any proper bearing 
ſl. ots, or young branches furniſhed with 
ſuch and that, provided there is proper- 
young wood favourably fituated to ſupply their 
place ; ſuch- old naked branches Gould be 
occaſionally cut out at this pruning, to the 
place from whence they proceed, or at leaſt 
down to the firſt beſt young ſhoot or branch, 
cutting them quite cloſe, never leaving any 
ſtump, ſo train the proper branches and ſhoots 
in its ſtead ; having particular attention tbat 
every branch terminates in a young ſhoot, 
either ariſing immediately from its extremity, 

| Ccc2 or 
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or in default thereof, or that the end of the 
extreme ſhoot is dead, or that the branch. is 
too long for its allotted ſpace, it may be 
ſhortened to the next firſt, ſecond, or third 
good ſhoots below, if any, as ſhall ſeem con- 
venient, leaving. each ot at ſull length, 
unleſs its end is dead, when it muſt conſe- 
quently be cut down to the live wood. 

From the principal branches paſs to the 


ſupply of young wood, produced and trained | 


in the preceding ſummer, which, if they 
have eſcaped the froſt, there will be probably 
many more than is neceſſary now to be re- 
tained ; and keeping in view, as we formerly 
hinted, that they are the only bearers, and a 
proper ſupply muſt be' trained now for next 
ſummer's fruit : every branch muſt not only 
terminate in one at full length, by the rules 
elucidated 'above, but collateral ones ſhould 
alſo be here and there retained, ſome towards 
the bottom of the branches, others nearer 
the middle, and ſome more towards the ex- 
treme parts, '&c. advancing at proper diſtance 
one after another, as it were in ſucceſhve or- 
der, between the principal branches ; and 
that beſides the ſupply of fruit they will thus 
furniſh in every part, you will alſo have your 
wall or eſpalier ſo regularly filled with advanc- 
ing young branches,thatasold branches become 
naked, vr two. extenſive for the ſpate of wall- 
ing or eſpalier allotted, as may be the caſe in 
ſome part or other of the tree every ſeaſon, there 
is always a reſource of theſe young branches 
coming up gradually to ſucceed them; there- 
fore at every general winter or ſpring pruning, 
ſele& in the different parts of the tree, as 
above, a — 2 ſupply of the beſt ſhoots, ſuch 
as ate robuſt, and their buds near together, 
and ariſe from the upper or under ſides of 
the branches convenient for training in, at 
the ſame time cutting off all long een 
and other ill- placed ones, and all others how- 


ever good, that are redundant or ſuperfluous, | 
cutting every thing quite cloſe to the ſurface 
of the branches, leaving all the ſelected ſhoots. 


at full length, where practicable, for the tea- 


ſons already aſſigned ; never ſhortening any 


only in caſe of dead parts, or want of an im- 
. mediate further ſupply of ſhoots in any part 
to fill a vacancy. 


Having therefore finiſhed this general 
pruning, let all the branches and ſhoots be 
faſtened in regular order to the wall or eſpa-' 


lier, each at full length, and as ſtraight as 
poſſible, preſerving all the main branches 
eight or ten inches diſtance, 


| 


| 
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| Their Culture as Standard Trees. 

Standard Fig-trees, whether dwarfs or 
half or full ſtandards, after being trained 
to their proper form, as already directed in 
the article of propagation, may be planted 
either in the borders or open quarters of the 
kitchen garden, or in the pleaſure-ground, 
detached from other trees, and- not nearer 
than fafteen or twenty feet to each other, 

As to culture, they, in ſtandards require 
very little training or pruning, all that is ne- 
ceſſary, is only taking out any very irregular 
branch, or when their general branches are 
too much crouded, to thin them diſcretionally, 
taking out the worſt and moſt irregular grow- 
ing; obſerving alſo the ſame of the youn 
ſhoots, where they are greatly crowded, thin 
out fome of the ill-placed ones, and ſuch as 
are weak and il]-ripened, obſerving, that the 
ſhoots and branches are always to be leſt en. 
tire, except in caſes exhibited in'the wall and 
eſpalier culture, as that of cutting off the dead 
ends of ſhoots, &c. and thus they will 
often bear plentifully, and ripen their fruit 
frequently in as great perfection as againſt 
walls. * 

| The Tender Species of Ficus. 

Ficus, &c. The following tender ſpecies 
of Ficus are preſerved in ſome of our hot- 
houſes, viz. by way of curioſity. _ 

Ficus relig ioſa. 

Sacred Fig, or Indian Gad. trec.] Ficus with 
a woody ſtem, branching twenty or thiriy 
feet high, heart-ſhaped entire leaves, ending 
in long acute points. 

This is held in great veneration in India, 
where it is called the religious tree. 

*Ficus Sycomorus. 

Sycamore and Mulberry-leaved Egyptian Fig- 
tree. ] Ficus with a robuſt ſtem, branching 
twenty or thirty feet high, and large, roundiſh, 
heart-ſhaped, entire leaves. 

*Frcus Benghalenfis. | 

Bengal Fig-tree.) Ficus with ſeveral ſtems, 
dividing into many implicated branches, ril- 
ing twenty or thirty feet high, ſtriking root 
from their lower parts, and large, oval, obtuſe, 
entire leaves. | | 

+Ficvs Indica. f hls br 

Long-leaved Indian Fig- tree.] Ficus with 
-a robuſt ſtem, branching twenty or thirty 
feet high, and long, ſpear-ſhaped; entire leaves. 

Ficus Pu mila. 83 
Dwarf Indian Fig.] Ficus with trailing 
rooting ſtalks and branches, and oval, acute- 


| 


-pointed, entire leaves. 
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All theſe ſpecies are natives of hot countries, 
where moſt of them form large trees, but in 
our ſtoves appear as ſhrubs, and their fruit is 
of no value. 

To preſerve them here they muſt be kept 
in. pots and retained in the ſtove. Their pro- 
pagation is by cuttings, in ſummer, planted in 

ts of light ſandy earth, and plunged in the 


rk-bed. 

FILAMENT UM, Filaments, or thread- 
ſhaped parts of the ſtamina, which elevate 
the antheræ. See ANTHER # and ST AMEN. 

Filaments are in figure either ſlender like 
a hair, awl-ſhaped, wedge-ſhaped, or flat, 
ſometimes twilted like a ſcrew, and ſome- 
times bent backwards, as in ſuperb lily, &c. 
and in many plants are covered with a fin: 
cottony down; and as to proportion, Filaments 
in ſome plants are very long, in others very 


ſhort 3 of equal lengths, as in moſt flowers, | 


or ir;egular and unequal, as in the lip and 
cruciform flowers, which two laſt circum- 
ſtances conſtitute the claſſes Didynamia and 
Telradynamia. See CLASSIS. | 

The ſituation of the Filaments is, in flowers 
of one petal (monopetala), generally inſerted 
into the baſe of the corolla; in flowers that 
conſiſt of more than one petal, they ate at- 
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tached either to the calix, as in the claſs ica- 
ſandria; or to the receptacle, as in the claſs, 
palyandria ; but in ſome genera, the Fila- 


ments are neither inſerted into the calix, co- 

rolla, nor receptacle, but into the piſtil or ſtyle, 

as in all the genera of the claſs gynandria. 
From the number of Filaments in flowers, 


is founded the firſt thirteen claſſes, See 


CLasSISs. 


FLOS, the Flower, or parts of fructifica- 


ton of plants, &c. 

A Flower is defined to be formed of all the 
parts of fructification neceſſary for the gene- 
ration of all trees and plants, and conſiſts of 
the following principal parts. 


green leaves immediately ſurrounding the 
corolla or petals. See .CALix. 


The Corolla, petals ; or flower-leaves the juſt thin out ſome where they too cloſely ſhade 


fine-colouted leaves placed within the calix, || the fruit, for the leaves contribute greatly to 
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- cupy the centre of the flower, See PisT1L-. 
LUM. | 
The Pericarpium, the fruit or ſeed-veſſel; 
formed of the germen of the femal organ, 
and ſucceeds. to maturity aſter all the other, 
parts of the Flower are decayed. See PER1» 
CARPIUM. | | 
The Semen, or feeds, lodged within the pe- 
ricarpium, or in default thereof, in the bot- 
tom of the calix, &c. See SEMEN, | 
Each of the above parts of a flower is fully 
explained under its reſpeCtive head, which ſee. 
But as many Flowers have neither calix nor 
corolla, they are ſtill to be conſidered as a 
Flower, provided it is furniſhed with the an- 
therg or tops of the male organ, and the 
/{igma or ſummit of the ſtyle, the female or- 


gan, for the eſſence of a Flower conſiſts in 


theſe two principal organs anthere and fligma. 

In many plants however we have not been 
able to diſcover any reſemblance of Flower or 
fruit, ſuch as the ferns, moſſes, muſhroom, &c. 
but it is probable they are all furniſhed with 
ſimilar parts, although their minuteneſs or 


concealed ſituation within the plant, prevents 


any diſcovery thereof... 


FOLIOLA, Folioles, the leſſer Leaves or 


lobes of a compound Leaf. 
FOLIUM, a leaf, or leaves, defined to be 


the organs of vegetation, and principal orna- 


ment of plants. | 


Leaves are ſuch uſeful and neceſſary or- 


gans, that they attract and tranſpire the air 


for the vegetable ſupport and life of the 


plants, as well as promote the growth of the 
flowers, fruits and ſeeds of every ſort. Trees 


periſh when totally diveſted of them at an 
improper ſeaſon, witneſs thoſe which have 


undergone the depredations of inſets and 


| blights; likewiſe the practice of ſtripping off 


and which immediately ſurround the ſtamina, | 


&c. See CoroLLa, 


The Stamina, or male organs; the ſlender 


thread-ſhaped parts, ſupporting the antheræ, 
Placed immediately within the corolla, and 
ſurround the piſtillum. See STAMEN. 


The Pſlillum, or female organs; conſiſting 


of the germen, ſtyle, and ſtigma, and are 
placed within the antheræ, and commonly oc- 


1 


ſome leaves from plants, when we would 
ſuſpend their growth; and ſometimes in cold 


years, to admit the ſun to. accelerate the ri- 
The Caltx, empalement or cup; the outer 


pening of choice wall fruit; but in this caſe, it 
ſhould not be practiſed till the fruit have ac- 
quired nearly their full bulk, and then only 


their growth. | | | 

Far the greater number of plants are fur- 
niſhed with Leaves, though in ſome they are 
totally wanting, as in the ſung: or muſhroom 


tcibe, ſhrubby horſe-tail, and ſeveral kinds of 


fleſhy ſucculent plants. | 


All foliated plants and trees however, are 


not always adorned with Leaves, as for ex- 
ample, all the deciduous tribe are totally di- 


veſted 
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veſted of them during the winter; but moſt 
ſorts both deciduous and ever-greens, pro- 
duce new Leaves every year. 

Leaves are of various figures, but gene- 
rally extended into a plane membranaceous 


or ſkinny ſubſtance, and formed by the ex- 


panſions of the veſſels of the foot ſtalk, which 
divide into many ramifications or branches, 
croſſing each other, form a kind of net, the 
meſhes or interſtices, of which are filled up 
with a tender pulp or pith ; this pulpy ſub- 
ſtance being ſometimes conſumed by certain 
inſets, whilſt the net-work remaining, ex- 
hibits the ſkeleton of the Leaf. 

All leaves have one fide very diſtinguiſh- 
able from the other, an upper and under ſur- 
face, the former turned towards heaven, the 
latter downward, and. this diſpoſition is ſo 


eſſential to the vegetable oeconomy, that if | 


a branch is overturned in ſuch a manner as 
te deſtroy the natural direction of the Leaves, 
hom." will, of themſelves, in about a week or 
little more or leſs time reſume their former 


| poſition, and that as often as a branch is 
overturned ; it is alſo obſervable, that from 


the time the Leaves are tuned into a contrary 
qitection, till they have recovered: the natural 


«poſition, the fruit makes hardly any progreſs 


in growth, which ſhews how neceſſary it is 


to preſerve all the branches of wall and eſpa- 


lier-trees firmly in their proper places, and 
when any is overturned b wind or other ac- 


- Cidents, no time ſhould be loſt in faſtening 


them up again, before the Leaves take a 


wrong direCtion. 


Leaves conſidered with reſpect to their form 


and 1 may be divided into three 
i 


claſſes, Simple, Compound, and Determinate. 
Simple Leaves. | 
Simple Leaves are ſuch as grow ſingly on a 


foot-ſtalk, or a foot-ſtalk terminated by a. 
ſingle expanſion only, either entire or divid- 


ed ; that however deep the diviſions, if they 


do not reach the middle rib, it is ſtill a ſimple 


leaf; and as their different ſhapes, both en- 


tire and divided, are numerous, we will here 


exhibit the moſt material, each according to 
the botanic term or name. 
Aceroſum, chaffy ; ſuch as are very narrow 


and ever- green, as yew, pine, fir, and cedar. 


Acinactforme, ſcymitar-ſhaped ; being fleſhy, 
Tpear-pointed, having one edge narrow and 
convex, the other broad, as in Meſembryan- 
themum Acinaciforme. 
Acultatum, aculeate or prickly; as in ſome 


ef the thiſtles. 
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Acutum, acute; terminated by a ſharp point, 
Acuminatum, acuminate j having the extre- 
mity ſharp, like the point of an awl, 
Anceps, two-edged. WES, 
Bullatum, bullated ; bliſtered, or ſtudded. 
Bifidum, bifid; divided into two parts, 
Canaliculatum, channelled or fluted. 
Carinatum, carinate, or keel-ſhaped ; as in 


keel - ſnaped aloe. 


Carnoſum, carnoſe, or fleſhy. 

Cartilagineum, cartilaginous; having a priit. 
ly, thick, fleſhy edge, different from the 
other part of the Leaf. 

Ciliatum, ciliated or eye-laſhed ; having the 
edge ſurrounded longitudinally with parallel 
hairs. | 
Cirrhoſum, cicrhoſe ; ending with cirthi, 
tendrils, or claſpers. 

Coloratum, coloured; as in Amaranthus tri. 
color, | 


Cuompreſſum, compreſſed ; having a mark of 


impreſſion equally on both ſides. 
Concavum, concave, hollow; the ſurface 


hollow in the middle, oppoſed to convex. 
| Convexum, convex; the middle riſing high- 


er than the ſides. 
Grader K's . Peordated, cordiform, or heart - 
ſhaped, as in the lime - tree. 
Cordatum- obverſe, obverſely cordated, or 
heart-ſhaped reverſe. | 
Crenatum, crenated or notched; having the 
border indented or notched, that the indent- 
ings turn neither towards the top nor baſe, 
and are termed | 
acutum, when acutely or ſharply 
crenated ; having the indentures ſharp at the 
ends, fi 
— btuſum, obtuſe or bluntly crenat- 
ed ; having the ends of the indentures rounded, 
| — duplicate, doubly crenated ; having 
ſmall notches on the larger crenatures. 
Criſpum, criſped, curled; as in curled-mal- 
low, curled-parſley, &c. 


Cuneiforme, wedge-ſhaped ; being much | 


longer than broad, narrowing gradually from 


the ys 
Deltoide, deltoid, quadrangled; having four 
angles, thoſe at the extremities more diſtant 


from the centre than thoſe of the ſides, as in 


Meſembryanthemum deitoides, and atriplex Hala- 

mus. | | 

Dentatum, indented ; toothed, or having 

the borders ending in horizontal points. 
Depreſſum, depreſſed ; having a mark of im- 

preſſion on one ſide. 


Dolabriſer Ne, 
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Dolabriform?, hatchet- ſhaped, is compreſſ- 
ed, projecting outward with a ſharp edge. 
Emarginatum, emarginated ; notched at the 
top, and are termed ' | 
— cut, when acutely emargi- 
nated; having the parts on each ſide, ending 
in ſharp points. 
— — btuſum, obtuſely emarginated ; 
having the two ſides ending in blunt points. 
Integerrimum, entire; having the borders 
entire, or free from all intendings or notches. 
Enſiſorme, ſword-ſhaped ; being compreſſed 
and edged like a ſword. | 
Eroſum, eroſe, gnawed ; the border ſeems 
to be gnawed. 
Gibbum, gibbous, ſwoln; both ſurſaces 
ſwelling to a convexity. | 
Glabrum, glabrous, ſmooth. 
Glaucum, glaucous, grey, or of a ſea-green 
colour. | 


Haſlatum, balbert-ſhaped ; triangular, ex- 


tended wide at the baſe, narrowing to a long 
ſharp point at top. 

Hirſutum, hairy and briſtly ; having the 
ſurface covered with hairs like ſhag. _ 


Hiſpidum, ſinging 3 being covered with | 


hairs, which ſtrike into the fleſh. 

Laceratum, lacerate, or with a rent, or 
ragged, irregular border. 

Lanatum, woolly, 

Lanceolatum, lanceolate, lancet-ſhaped, or 
ſpear-ſhaped ; narrowing gradually from the 
middle to each end. ; | 

niatum, lacinate, or jagged; having ſinu- 


ſes or cuts down to the middle, divided, as it 


were, into ſegments, which are jagged on 
the edges, | ee 

Lineare, very narrow, and equally broad; 
as in roſemary, pine, fir, and the graſſes. 

' Linguiforme, tongue-ſha 
monly fleſhy and comprelſed, 
Lobatum, lobed; divided into two, three, 
or more lobes, termed, 

——— bjloba, two-lobed. 

— tr ilaba, three-lobed. 

— quadriloba, four · lobed. 


— — guinqueloba, five - lobed, &. 


Lunulatum, lunulate or moon-ſhaped ; be- 
ing ſhaped like a half moon. | 
Lyratim, lyre · ſnaped; divided into tranſ- 


verſe ſegments, the upper ones the largeſt. 


Membranactum, membranous; without 
pulp between the two ſurfaces, as in moſt. 
ſum, nervoſe ; having nerves or, veſ- 
fels, extending ingly from the baſe to the 
extremity, 6 


being com- 
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Nitdum, ſhining and gloſſy. 

 Nudum, naked; without any kind of hair 
or rea 

blongum, oblong; twice as long as broad. 

Olin, obtuſe; blunt, rounded at the ex- 
tremity. | | 

Orliculatum, orbicular, round; being orbi- 
cularly round, as in Craſſula orbiculatum. | 

Ovale, oval, or eliptic. 

Ovatum, egg-ſhaped. 

obverſe, obverſely epgg-ſhaped, by 
the ſmall end being affixed to the ſtalk. 

Palmatum, palmated, or hand-ſhaped ; be- 
ing deeply divided longitudinally down to the 
baſe into ſeveral parts, ſpreading ont like an 
open hand. | 

Panduriforme, fiddle-ſhaped. 

Papilloſum, papilloſe, covered with pimples 
or veſicles, as in Meſrmr yeuthemane cryllulinum, 
or diamond ficoĩdes. 

Parabolicum, parabolieal ; half egg- ſhaped. 
Partitum, partite; being divided down to the 

baſe, which if into two, three, four, five, or 
many parts, are termed. | 
| =——— bipartite, divided into two parts. 
—— {ripartite, divided into three parts. 
—— guadripartite, divided into four 
Parts. OY | 
guinguepartite, divided into five 
I 

— multipartite, divided into many 
parts. | 

Peltatum, peltate, target-ſhaped; having the 
ſoot- ſtalk inſerted into the centre of the lowet 
ſurface, and not into the baſe, or margin, ex- 
J emplified in Palma Chriſti and water - lily. 
| Pentangulart, pentangular, or five · angled. 

Pentagonum, five · ſided; having five flat ſides. 
| Pilofum, piloſe; covered with diſtin hairs, 

Pinnatifidum, pinnatifid ; being divided 
horizontally into many long ſegments, reſem- 
. a pinnated, or winged-leaf. 
Pinnatum, pinnated. See Compound Leaves. 
, Ln plane, flat ; having an even plane 

urface. 


| Plicatum, plicate, plaited, or appearing like 


. folds, by the ſurface riſing and falling in an- 
gles, as in Alchimella. 

Punctutum, punctate; dotted, or ſet with 
hollow points. 

Duadrangulare, quadrangular ; four-edged,, 
or four-angled. 

Duinquangular, five - angle i; the ſame as 
pentangular. 


Reni forme, kidney-ſhaped; as in common 
Aler — " | y-ſhaped | 
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Repandum, repand, or ſerpentine; having | 


the edges ſinuated in a ſerpentine manner, 
Retuſum, retuſe; blunted at the end. 
Rugoſum, wrinkled; having the veins ſunk, 
ſo. that the ſurface appears uneven. | 
Sagittatum, ſagittate, arrow-ſhaped ; being 
ſhaped like the head of an arrow. 
Scabrum, rough, rugged; having the ſurface 
.covered with little irregular tubercles. 
Serratum, ſerrated, or ſawed; having the 
edges notched like a ſaw, the indentings 
bending towards the top of the leaf: there are 
Silas ran 58 | 
— co, ſawed backward. 
| obtuſe, obtuſely ſawed; having the 
-indentings obtuſe and weak. | 
. — duplicate, doubly fawed ; having 
ſmall ſerratures upon the greater. 
Selſile, ſitting cloſe. See Determinate Leaves. 
Sinuatum, ſinuated; having ſinuſes or hol- 
lows along the border or margin. 
- Spatulatum, ſpatula · ſnaped; being oblong, 
widening and rounded upward, but narrow 
below. | =. | 
Striatum, ſtreaked, or with many ſlight lon- 
gitudinal furrows or ſtripes on its ſurſace. 
Spinoſum, ſpinous or thorny ; as Acanthus 
fſpinoſus, ec. TT, | 
ulcatum, furrowed or ridged ; having a 
number. of Jongitudinal ridges. n 
Subrotundum, roundiſh ; almoſt orbicular, 
only being a little broader or larger, in ſome 
part or other. | | 
Subulatum, ſubulate, awl-ſhaped ; being 
broadeſt at the baſe, contracting gradually 
to the extremity, into a ſharp point. 
Succulentum, ſucculent; generally thick, 
fleſhy, and full of moiſture, as in Aloe, Cotyle- 
don, &c. | win & 
Teres, cylindric, and tapering, 
Tomentoſum, tomentoſe ; downy, cloſely co- | 
vered with fine velvety down... _ | 
 Trilebatum, trilobed, or three lobed ; divided 
into three lobes'or ſegments. * * | 
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| Triangulare triangular; forming, three an- 
gles, the two loweſt being level with the baſe. 
Trigonum, trigonal, three-fided, or three- 
edged; having three ſides, and as many ſharp 
edges, and grow narrow from the baſe to the 
emremite x. DE BET? | 
 Triquetrum, thr&e-fided like the former, but 
the ſides are flatter, and the edges not ſo pro- 
minent. ARTS 
Tetragontm, four - ſided. 
Truncatum, truncate; when 


—_ 


the points ſeems 
* 


| riſe to as great a variety of terms, viz. 


t be cut off tranſverſly, as in Liriedendron 
tulipiſera, tulip- tree. 


ed; a winged- leaf terminated by an odd ſo- 
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Tubulsſum, tubuloſe, or hollow within ; as 
in Allium, Cepa, the onion. | 
Venoſum, venoſe, veined ; having man 
branched veſſels, like veins running rough 
the ſurface. | 
Viſcidum, viſcid ; viſcous, clammy or gluti- 
nous. | 
Undulatum, undulate, waved ; riſing and 
falling in convexities towards the margin, 


Compound Leaves. 


A compound Leaf, is that which is com- 
poſed of two, three, or many ſmaller Leaves 
or foliala, ſupported on one common foot- 
ſtalk, which afſemblage of folioles or lobes, 
if ever ſo large or numerous, on one petiola, or 
general foot-ſtalk, conſtitute but one Com- 
pound Leaf, folium compeſitum ; theſe ſmaller 
leaves or folioles, conſtituting the compound, 
are, {ingly of themſelves, ſmall fimple Leaves, 
varying in their form, according to the diſ- 
tinCtion already given, and are ſometimes 
Turniſhed with ſhort foot-ſtalks (petiolatum) 
iſſuing from the main one, ſometimes ſeated 
cloſe ( Jeſſie) to the middle rib, without any 
proper foot-ſialk of their own, 

Compound Leaves may be divided into 
three claſſes or diviſions.— 1. The compound 
properly ſo called, being only once com- 
pounded, the fo/zola being ſupported imme- 
diately on the main ſoot- ſtalk.— 2. Decom- 
pound, twice compounded ; the foot-ſtalk di- 
viding into leſſer, and on Which the 3 
are ſupported. —3. Supradecompound, ſeveral 
times compounded ; the main foot ſtalk divid- 
ing into others, theſe ſubdividing into ſmal- 
ler, and on which are ſupported the folioles : 
each of which three claſſes of compound, ad- 
mit of a variety of modifications, which gives 


Binatum, binate ; two, formed of two ſolioles 
on one ſoot- ſta k. 

Ternatum, ternate; three, having three ſo- 
lioles, vi 5 

Digitatum, digitate, ſingered; having ſeve- 
ral long lobes attached to the top of the 
foot-ſtalk, and ſpread out like the fingers of 
a hand. PAY 

Qyinatum, quinate, five-Jobed. 

Pinnatum, pinnated 'or winged ; having 
many folioles arranged along each fide of the 
rib, or prolongation of the common foot- 
ſtalk like wings, as in Acacia, Sumach, and 
hence called pinnated or | winged leaves, 
of which are the ſollowing modifications, 

— cm impari, completely pinnat- 


Jiole, 
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ole, proceeding from the extremity of the 
middle rib, 

Pinnatum abrupta, abruptly pinnated; not 
terminated by an odd lobe. 

—— ofpjita, oppoſitely pinnated; the 
ſolioles landing oppoſite to each other. 
— alternæ, alternately pinnated ; the 
lobes placed alternately. 

— interrupt, interruptedly winged ; 
the folioles being alternately larger and ſmal- 
ler, 


cirrhoſum, cirrhoſe pinnated ; the 
extremity terminated by a cirrh1, or claſper. 
— decurrens, decurrently pinnated ; 
having the folioles running along the mid-rib 
from one to the other, 

——— conjugata, conjugate pinnated ; 
paired, the winged-leaf compoſed of one 
pair of folioles only. 

Decompeſit»m, decompound. leaves, or twice 
compound ; having the main foot-ſtalk divided 
into ſmaller, and theſe ſmaller ones ſupport 
the lobes. —And of this kind of compound 
leaves are : . 

Biternatum, or ternatum-duplicato, doubly 
three-lobed ; the foot-ſtalk dividing into three 
ſmaller, each ſupporting three folivla. 
pinnatum duplicato, doubly pin- 
nated ; the main foot-ſtalk, having ſmaller 
ones arranged on each ſide, and on theſe are 
arranged the folioles. | 

—— bipinmatum, doubly-winged, as 
the former. | | | 

— — pedatum, pedate, or foot-ſhaped ; 
the foot-ſtalk divides, and has the folioles 
ranged on the inſide. 

Supradecompoſitum, ſupradecompound, or ſe- 


veral times compounded ; the main foot-ſtalk, | 


dividing into others, theſe dividing into ſmal- 
ler, and upon which are ſupported the lobes 
or foliola, And admits of the following va- 
rieties : 


— ternatum triplicato, triple 
three - leaved; the foot - ſtalk divides into three 
ſmaller, each of theſe into three others, and 
each of which ſupport three lobes or folio/a. - 
8 - pinnatum triplicato, triple- 
pinnated, or triple-winged; the main foot- 
ſtalk ſupporting ſmaller along each ſide, theſe 

alſo have ſmaller ones iſſuing from both ſides, 
and upon each fide of theſe latter are ranged 
the foltola. 


„ 


* —— 


Determinate Leaves. 
By Determinate Leaves, whether ſimple or 
compound, is not conſidered their figure, or 
iructure, but their place, ſituation, and in- 


| 
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ſertion on the parts of the plant, and their 
direction, | 
Adpreſſum, appreſſed; laid cloſe to the ſtem. 
Adverſum, adverſe ; turns its fide towards 
the ſouth, not upward. X 
Aiternatum, alternate; the reverſe of oppo- 
ſite, being placed ſingly one above another, 
gradually on each ſide of the ſtem. "© 
Amplexicaule, its baſe embraccs the ſtem 
quite round, | 
Axillare, axillary; ariſing from the angle be- 
tween the branch and the ſtem, or that be- 
tween the greater and ſmaller branches. 
Articulainm, articulate, or jointed ; one leaf 
growing on the top of another. 
Caulinum, cauline, or ſtem Leaves; ſuch 
as grow immediately on the ſtalk or ſtem. 
Confertum, confert; growing in cluſters, 
Connatum, connate ; Leaves growing oppo- 
ſite, connect or unite at their baſe appearing 
as one, as in ſome ſpecies of honeyſuckle. - 
Decurrens, a decurrent or running Leaf ; 
having the baſe running along the ſtem, as in 


| ſome thiſtles. 


Demerſum, demerſe ; funk under water. 
Dependens, dependent; pointing downward 
to the earth, | 
Difiichum, diſtich, two rowed ; being rang- 
ed along two ſides of the branches only. 
Erefum, erect; upright, ſo as to make an 
acute angle with the ſtem. 
Faſiculatum, ſaſiculate; cluſters from the 
ſame point, as in the larch-tree. | 
Florale, floral; placed near the flower. 
Horizontale, extended flat or parallel to the 
horizon; forming an exact right- angle with 
the perpendicular. 
Imbricatum, imbricate; growing over one 
another like tiles, or fcales of fiſhes. 
Inflexum, inſlex; turning the point to- 
wards the plant. | 
Natans, natant; floating on the ſurface of 
the water. | 
Obliguum, oblique ; the baſe rifirg upward, 
and the point towards the horizon. 
Oppoſitum, oppoſite leaves; the reverſe of 
alternate; being ſuch as grow in pairs exactly 
oppolite, | 
. Patens, patent, ſpreading ; recedes from the 
ſtem ſo as to form an acute angle therewith. 
Perfaoliatum, perfoliate z ſurrounds the ſtem 
or branch, without touching it with its mar- 
gin or border, appearing as it perforated by the 
{tem running through its diſk or middle, 
Peltatum, peltate, ſhield-fhaped ; having 
the foot-ſtalk attached to the middle of its 
Ddd diſk, 
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_ diſk, not to the edge; reſembling the form of | 

a ſhield, or target. 

Petiolatum, petiolate, foot ſtalked z having 

a foot-ſtalk. 

Qusternate, four ſurrounding the ſtalk at 
a joint. | 

Duinternate, five ſurrounding the ſtalk at 
> joint. 

Radicale, radical; ariſing directly from the 
root, 

Radicans, radicant, rooting ; ſtrikes root in 
the ground, | 

Namoſum, rameous, a branch leaf; placed 
on the branches. | 

Reclinatum, reclined, bending downward 
the extremity lower than the baſe. 

Revolutum, revolute ; rolled back. 

Semi-amplexicaule, half embrace the ſtalk or 
branch, with its baſe. 

Seminale, ſeminal, or ſeed-leaf; ſpringing 
directly from the ſeed. a 

Seſſile, ſeſſil; fitting cloſe to the ſtem or 
branch, without any foot-ſtalk. 

Sparſum, ſparſed, ſcattered ; placed irregu- 
lar, without any order. 

Stellatum, ſtellate, ſtarry ; ſeveral ſurround- 
ing the ſtalk at each joint, expanding in a 
ſtar-like manner. 

Ternatum, ternate; three ſurrounding the 
ſtem at a joint. | 

Paginans, vaginant, ſheath- like; ſurround- 
ing the ſtalk like a ſheath, as in the graſſes 
and many liliaceous plants. 

Verticillatum, verticellate, whorled ; many 
leaves, placed round the ſtalk at the joints, in 
whorls or whirls. 

The foregoing liſt of the botanic terms, 
and ſhort deſcriptions of the various kinds of 
leaves, will aſſiſt in conveying an idea of their 
forms and determination, &c. according to 
the terms uſed in deſcribing them in the 
various ſpecies and varieties in each genera. 

The Leaves furniſh very elegant and natu- 
ral marks in deſcriminating the ſpecies of 

plants; in no part is nature more various 
than in the ſtructure of the Leaves, by which 
very numerous ſpecies are determined, and 
ng always to be ſtudied by the young bo- 
taniit. 8 | 

FORCING FRAME, a fort of glaſs- 
caſe, or light building, fronted with glaſs 
Frames, in which to force flowers and fruits 
to early perſection, by aid of artificial heat, 
either of dung, tanner's-bark, or actual fire. 

The general acceptation or meaning of a 
Forcing Frame is, a fixed erection full to the 


ſouth ſun ; the length may be from ten to 
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fifty, or one hundred feet z the width from 
five to fifteen, and from five to ten high; 
having an upright back wall, of wood or 
brick; and a front of glaſs-work, made ſome. 


of the back wall ; and ſometimes with upright 
| glaſs-work, head high, ranging immediately 
along the front, and from the top of which 
a glaſs roof is carried to the top of the back 
or main wall; either of which may be for 
univerfal uſe, for the reception of various 
ſorts of flower-plants, ſmall flowering ſhrubs, 
and dwarf fruit-trees, &c. occaſionally, to 
| force into bloom or ſruit in winter, or early 
in ſpring and ſummer ; whereby many ſorts 
of the more curious flowers and fruits may 
be obtained ſome months before their natural 
ſeaſon, which will be a great curioſity, and 
which is effected, as aforefaid, by aid of 
dung, bark, or fire-heat; the former (dung- 
heat) by applying it principally againſt the 
outſide of the back wall; the ſecond (bark 
heat) by forming it into a bed, in a pit with- 
inſide, and the third (fire-heat) by having 
ſeveral returns of flues againſt the inſide of 
the back wall for the heat to paſs along; each 
of which hereafter deſcribed : for theſe kind 
of Frames are of different conſtruction, ac- 
cording to the forts of plants chiefly intended 
to be forced ; and the materials. of hcat, as 
dung, bark, or fuel, moſt convenient to be 
obtained for forcing them; ſo that the con- 
ſtruction of each kind of Frame is ſeparate!y 
exhibited, | 


vicinity of London, for forcing various plants 
early for market, particularly for Covent- 
garden, where, in early ſpring, in March, 
April, and May, we ſhall ſee exhibited for 
ſale various ſorts of flowers, fruits, and other 
eſculents, that would not, in their natural 
ſtate of growth, have appeared till June or 


July: 25 
But, for private uſe, where there is a room 
pine-apple ſtove, it may alſo be uſed occa- 
ſionally, for forcing many ſorts of plants, 
flowers, and fruits, with equal ſucceſs, ſuſh- 
cient for the ſupply of a family, 
However, where confiderable ſupply 1s re- 
' quired for market, Forcing Frames diſtinCt 
from the pine-ſtove are alſo neceffary, 
In either of theſe departments may be in- 
trodueed for forcing, pots of ſtrawberries, 


and any other flowering ſhrubs; Jikewile 
carnations, pinks, {weet- williams, wall: flow- 


ers, ſtock-gillilowers, narciſſuſes, jonquil, 


times in one continued range of ſlope to the top 


Many of theſe Frames are employed in the 


kidney-beans, roſes, honeyſuckles, jaſmines, 


and 
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les, 


Coy . 


vile 


uil, 
and 
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duch carly tulip roots, and any other kind of | 


lo wer- plants or roots, that may be required 
early for curioſity ; alſo ſeveral kinds of curi- 
ous annuals, as balſamines, gomphrenas, &c. 
and may likewiſe have ſeveral ſorts of dwarf 
fruit-trees, as early May and May-duke cher- 
ries, peaches, neCtarines, apricots, figs, grapes, 

ooſeberries, currants, raſpberries, &c. 

The general conſtruction of each ſort of 
theſe Frames is exhibited under ſeparate heads, 
according to the materials of heat uſed in 
forcing them, viz. by dung-heat, bark-bed 
heat, and by fire- heat. 

| By Dung: heat. 

By Dung-heat.— This is not only the moſt 
ſimple and cheapeſt kind of Forcing Frame in 
its conſtruction, but alſo conſiderably the 
cheapeſt in working, with reſpect to the ar- 
ticle heat, as it may be forced effeCtually by 
ſubſtantial linings of hot-dung againſt the 
back and ends. 

This Frame is formed with an upright 
back and ends of deal planking, and a ſloping 
front of moveable glaſs- lights; the length may 
be ten, twenty, or thirty feet, or more; the 
width, from three to five, and five or fix 
high; let the Frame work be of inch deal 


planking, tongued, and cloſely joined, that 


no ſteam from the dung may penetrate into 
the Frame; raiſed five or ſix feet high be- 
hind, and but ten or twelve inches high in 
front, raiſing both ends anſwerable to the 
front and back; the glaſs-work to range, 
from the upright in front, ſloping upward 
towards the back wall, to about a foot width 
at top, there refting the ends upon proper 
Frame-work of wood, and bars or bearers 


to front, for the ſupport of the lights, as in 
common hot-bed frames, and the top of all 
to be boarded wind and water tight; within- 
ſide may be two or three ranges of narrow 


ſhelves along the back and ends, for pots of 


imall plants, and the bottom levelled, on 
which to place pots of larger kinds ; or you 
may have ſhelves riſing one behind another 
quite from the front half way up the back 
wall, ſo may place the loweſt plants in front, 
the others in order behind them, riſing gra- 
dually to the talleſt in the back row. 

From the above general ſketch, you will 
eaſily form an idea of the proper conſtruction 
of a dung-heat Forcing Frame; you may im- 
prove as you ſhall ſee convenient. 

This kind of Frame is much uſed about 
London, where dung is ſo plenty, and eaſily 
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obtained; and is there particularly uſed ſor & 


forcing roſes, or any other ſmali flowering 
plants, whoſe flowers have merit in beauty 
or fragrance—may allo try pots of dwart— 
cherries, peaches, &c. alſo pots of gooſeber- 
ries, Curiants, and ſtrawberrics, carnations, 
pinks, and the like; having all the forts in 
pots ſeparately, and in which they are to be 
placed in the Frame, 5 

The ſcaſon to begin to work this Frame, 
is January and February, and may be conti— 
nued occaſionally till May; but for any kind 
of ſrrit trees, the beginning of February. is 
time enough, though thote plants of any 
kind, that are deſigned to be forced, may 
be placed in the Frame a month or two be- 
fore forcing time, to be occaſionally protect- 
ed with the glaſſes in bard froſts, but at other 
times, Jet them enjoy the full air till you be- 
gin forcing. 

The method of working this Frame is, thus: 
after having placed the pots of plants in regu- 
lar order, the talleſt behind, and the loweſt 
in front, &c. then. put on the lights, and 
having a due quantity of freſh ſtable-dung, 
full of heat, prepared as for common dung 
hot-beds, let it be piled up cloſe againſt the 
back and ends a yard wide at bottom, draw- 
ing it gradually into a foot width at top of the 
Frame, finiſhing it ſomewhat ſloping, to 
through off wet ; obſerving, that according as 
the dung ſettles or ſinks down, a freſh ſupply 
muſt be added at top, to maintain the lining 
to the full height of the Frame. TR 

This lining will effectually throw in a fine 
growing heat, and ſoon ſet all the plants in 


motion; obſerving to give air in the middle 
three inches width, muſt range from the back 


of fine days, by fliding one or more of the 
lights a little down; give alſo moderate wa- 
tering occaſionally in mild ſunny weather, and 
cover the glaſſes in cold nights with mats. 

In three or four weeks, when the heat be- 
gins to decreaſe conſiderably, it muſt be re- 
newed, either by entire freſh dung, or if new 
dung is ſcarce, by ſhaking up the old, taking 
the worſt away, and mix the remainder with 
a due quantity of new, working the whole 
again in a pile cloſe againſt the back and ends 
as before, which work muſt be repeated every 
three weeks or month, or as often as you 
ſhall ſee occaſion ; for the heat muſt be con- 
ſtantly preſerved to a regular briſk tempera- 
ture. 

A Frame of the above conſtruction may be 

ppropriated entirely for fruit trees, planting 
them in a border prepared within the Frame 
ö | D d d 2 againſt, 
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® apainſt the back wall, and trained in the man- 


ner of wall-trees to a trellis, ranged five or 
ſix inches from the back erection; in which 
may be planted early dwarf-cherries, peaches, 
nectarines, apricots, grapes, figs, currants, &c. 
ſo may be worked by dung-heat againſt the 
back of the Frame as above directed; begin- 
ning in February, and continuing the glaſſes 
on, as well as ſupport the dung- heat until 
May, and there is no doubt, with good ma- 
nagement, but that the different ſort of fruit 
may be brought to perfection early. 


By Bark-bed heal. 


By Bark-bed heat. — This kind of Forcing 
Frame is worked by aid of tanners bark 
hot-bed, formed in a pit within-fide the 
whole length. See BARK-BED and BARK- 
PIT, | 
This Frame may be formed either of wood 
or brick-work, and fronted, &c. with ſaſhes 
of glaſs like the former ; the length may be 
ten, twenty, or thirty feet, or more; eight or 
ten wide, and fix or eight high: and may be 
conſtructed either nearly like the dung- heat 
Frame, fix or eight feet high behind, and one 
in front, the ends conformable, and floping 
Frames of glaſs-work raiſed from the front, 
ſloping either quite to the top of the back 
wa!l, or to incline only about one ha'f to- 
wards that part, meeting a tyled roof at top 


half way, which ſhould be raifed high 


enough in front to throw the water off be- 


hind, as well as to admit as much ſun as 
poſſible to every part of the Frame; or it may 


be conſtructed with an upright front of glaſs, | 


head high, and a floping roof of glaſs-work, 
ranging from the upright front, to the top of 
the back wall, which is rather the moſt el1- 
gible form, beth for convenience and benefit 


of the plants; either of which conſtructions. 


may be erected detached, or againſt a ſouth 
wall already built, which will ſerve for the 
back, and ſave ſome expence ; the ends may 
either be of wood or brick, but would be 
much better if glazed like the front, &c. and 
the glaſs-work in every part ſhould be made 
to move on and off, as well as to flide back- 
ward and forward to give air, and to do 
other neceſſary work; and at one end next the 
back wall, may bea door to enter occaſionally; 
and within-fide mult be a pit for the bark- bed, 
three ſeet deep, continued the whole length, 
and width, except about a foot and half alley 
to go in to perform the neceſſary culture, 
as well as to view and gather the produce of 
different plants. ö 
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The pit within is to be filled with new 
tan any time in winter or ſpring, you in- 
tend to begin forcing, though January iz 
ſoon enough, and the beginning of February 
is not too late; the bark will ſupport a grow. 
ing heat three months, and if then {tirreg 
up to the bottom, will renew its heat, and 
continue it two months longer, 

In this Frame may plunge in the bark. bed, 
pots of roſes, or any other choice flowering 
ſhrubs you would force into an early bloom; 
likewiſe may place pots of ſtrawberries to- 
wards the front and top glaſs, and pots or 
troughs of kidney-beans may be placed in 
any part of the Frame; alſo pots of dwarf 
fruit-trees, before mentioned, pots of double 
pinks, carnations, and any other moderate. 
growing fibrous-rooted perennials, as well 25 
any ſorts of bulbous, or tuberous-rooted flow. 
ers, as narciſſuſes, jonquils, tulips, anemo- 
nes, ranunculus, and various other forts, 

The heat of the bark-bed will effectually 
warm the internal air ſufficiently to forward 
any ſorts of hardy flowers and fruits to per- 
feCtion, at an early ſeaſon ; obſerving, that, 
although they do not always flower and frui: 
ſo abundantly as in the full ground, yet, if 
there is but a few of any ſort, a month or 
two before their natural ſeaſon, they, if for 
ſale, will ſufficiently pay; and if for private 
uſe, they will always be acceptable as a rati- 
ty, and curioſity in the family. 

Freſh air mutt be admitted in fine ſunny 
days at all opportunities, by fliding ſome ct 
the glaſſes more or leſs open, keeping a 
cloſe on nights, | | 

Give water alſo occaſionally in moderate 
quantities, : 

When the heat of the bark declines conſ- 
derably, do not omit ſorking it over to the 
bottom, which will revive the decaying heat 
ſix or eight weeks longer. 0 
A bark- heat Forcing Frame, nearly cf thc 


ly for forcing valuable fruit-trees, having a 
border within- ſide along the back wall thre? 
or ſour feet wide, there plant young bearing 
dwarf fruit trees of any ſorts before mentioned, 
at ſix or eight feet diſtance, in the manner ot 
wall or eſpalier-trees, training them alſo in 
the ſame manner as directed for the reſpective 
forts, in their natural ſtate of growth. The 
bark-pit ſhould here be almoft entirely funk ; 
in the beginning of February fill the pit with 
new bark, which will ſoon ſet the trees into 
bloom, and will ripen their fruit early; and the 


late ſorts of fine grapes, which do not ripen 
kindly 
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above dimenſions, might be contrived entite- 


FOR 


kindly here in the full ground, may be 
brought to perfection. 
But the moſt eligible general Forcing 
Frame for various ſorts of plants is one of 
the above-mentioned conſtructions, having 
alſo flues ſor fire-heat; the walls mult be 
of brick-work, having three or four re- 
turns of flues formed of the ſame materials, 
running the whole length of the back wall 
within, to make fires occaſionally in ſevere 
froſts, or on cold nights; alſo in very cold 
damp weather, which will be a great im- 
provement in very early forcing, ſo that this 
kind of Frame w1ll be nearly of the plan of 
a ſtove or hot-houſe; See HoT-youse. 
In default however, of any of the above 
kinds of bark-heat Forcing Frames, one might 
be elected by a common bark-pit, fee 
BaRK-PIT; filling it a yard deep with tan, 
and in which may plunge pots of roſes, or any 
other ſhrubs, any fort of low herbaceous 
{owering plants, fibrous, or bulbous-rooted, 
kidney-beans, ſtrawberries, &c. 


By Fire- heat. 


By Fire- heat. T his kind of Forcing Frame 
is worked by actual fire, burned in a furnace 
behind atone end or middle, from thence com- 
municating the heat by flues or funnels, run- 
ning the whole Jength of the back wall in three, 
four, or more returns one above another, 
and is often employed for ripening ſeveral of 
the more valuable tree - ſruits at an early ſea- 
fon ; or ſor forwarding ſuch to perfection, 
which do not ripen freely in our climate 
without ſuch artificial aids, particularly ſome 
forts of grapes; and in which Frame the 
whole bottom · ſpace muſt be good earth two 
ſpades deep, for the reception of the trees, &c. 
for they are to be planted fully in the ground. 

This Frame mult be formed of brick-work, 
at leaſt the back or main wall, for the conve- 
nience of having fire and flues, and the 
whole front, &c. mult be glaſs like the other 
forts; the length may be from twenty to 
forty. or fifty feet, or more, though one fire 
will not warm more than that length; the 
width may be from four or five to twelve or 
hfteen feet, and eight or ten high. It may 
be contrived either of moderate width for one 
row of trees only, to range againſt the back 
wall, or may be capacious enough to have a 
range of dwarf-trained trees behind, as juſt 
mentioned, and ſome young half or full 
ſtandards, ranging alſo mk, the back to the 


icont, or entirely for ſtandards, eſpecially 
taofe. of cherties. 
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If it is therefore intended to have a narrow 
Frame for only a row of trained trees behind, 
the width from four to five or fix feet is ſuſh- 
cient, having the back or main wall formed 
of brick or ſtone, as aforeſaid, eight or ten 
feet high, with ſeveral flues within-ſide, re- 
turned over each other, running the whole 
length of the wall; in the front muſt be a 
low wall a foot high, on which to lay a plate 
of timber, and from which is ranged glaſs 
frames or lights in one continued ſlope to the 
top of the back wall, there received into pro- 
per frame-work ; but, ſor the greater conve- 
nience, the lights may be in two tiers or 
ranges, an under and upper tier, the upper 
range made to ſlide up and down over the 
others, but ſo as all the glaſs-work can be 
moved away occaſionally, to admit the fu!l 
air to the trees aſter the work of Forcing ; the 
whole bottom-ſpace within this Frame, muſt be 
of good loamy earth, or any good garden mould 
two ſpades deep, which mult be dug or ttench- 
ed in the common way, then plant a range of 
trees within five or ſix inches of the wall, and 
two or three yards aſunder, ercCting a trellis 
behind them, upon which, to train the branches 
as againſt a wall or eſpalier; beſides theſe 
trees, there may be other inferior plants ſet 
in the border in front of the trees, as {traw- 
berries, dwarf kidney- beans, dwarf peas, ma- 
zagan beans, &c. dwarf roſes, or the like, 
that will not riſe high enough to ſhade the 
ſruit-trees in the back range. 

A Frame of this conſtruction, forty or fifty 
feet long, may be worked by one fice; but 
if longer, two furnaces for Brea will be re- 
quiſite. For flues, &c. ſee HoT-novuse. 

But to have a more capacious Frame both - 
for trained trees, and ſtandards, may be of 
any length from twenty to fiſty ſeet or more, 
but mult be ten or fifteen feet wide, having 
an upright back wall of brick ten fect bigh, 
with flues as above directed, and a low wall 
in front a fcot high, on which is erected up- 
right glaſs-work, four or five feet perpendi - 
cular, and from the top of theſe, a floping 
roof of glaſs frames, continued to the top of 
the back wall, ſupported upon proper bear- 
ers three feet fix inches diſtance, having the 
top giuiles in two ranges, an under and up- 
per range, as.before adviſed, bath. of which, 
and thoſe of the upright in front, made to 
ſlide, and move away occaſionally ;, in. this 
Frame there will be room to walk under the 
glaſs-work in any part, and there will be alſo 
due room for the trees, both dwarfs and 
ſtandards, and then having the whole * 

Pace 
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ſpace withinſide of pliable loamy earth, as in | flandards, or trees proper for the purpoſe may 


the other Frame ; you may plant your trees 
ſome in one range againſt the back wall, as 
peaches, neQarines, apricots, grapes, figs, &c. 
Eight feet aſunder, ereCting a trellis for train- 
ing them upon; and in front of theſe may 
be planted rows of young cherries, both full 
ſtandards, half ſtandards, and dwarfs, the full 
ſtandards to have five or fix feet ſtems, the 
half ſtandards three or four, and the dwarfs 
one or two foot ſtems ; each ſort, both trained 
trees and ſtandards to be planted when about 
from three to four or five years old, as ſoon 
as they acquire a bearing ſtate, having regu- 
lar heads of two or three feet extent at firſt 
planting. Having procured the trees, and the 
-ground ready fortheir reception, may then plant 
one range of the choicer ſorts as before noticed, 
againſt the back wall, two or three yards 
alunder, the others in rows from back to 
front, at eight feet diſtance, the talleſt behind 
and the loweſt in front, at three or four feet 
diſtance in each row, making each row range 
againſt the intervals of the trained trees be- 
hind ; or if they are all full and half ſtand- 
ards, there will be more room for ſeveral 
ſorts of ſmaller plants under them; and as 
their branches will be nearer the top glaſſes, 
may be of particular advantage, and in the 
intervals may be planted ſome low currants, 
ooſeberries, raſberries, ſtrawberries, dwart- 
eans, kidney-beans, &c. But in a frame of 
this dimenſions, ſome plant it entirely with 
ſtandards, more particularly cherries, as be- 
ing more moderate ſhooters and ſooneſt ar- 
rive to a bearing ſtate, ſo as to bear any to- 
lecable quantity of fruit to defray the expence, 
planting them five or ſix feet diſtance, ſome- 
times ſtandard plums, apricots, peaches, and 
nectarines are alſo planted. | 
A Frame of theſe dimenſions, twenty-five 
feet long may be worked by one fire ; but if 
much more than thirty feet in length, two 
furnaces for fires, with each, its ſet of flues, 
will be neceſſary. | 
With reſpeCt to the age of the trees, for 
both the above kinds of fire-heat Forcing 
Frames, they ſhould be from three to four or 
five year old, with regular heads of two or 
three feet extent each way, and juſt arrived at 
a tolerable bearing. ſtate ; no very vigorous 
| ſhooters muſt be admitted, but ſuch only that 


. aſſume a moderate regular growth, and are to 


be trained in the nurſery until they have ac- 
- quired a proper ſize, each as directed under 
their reſpective genera, whether as wall trees or 


FOR 


be had at all the public nurſeries :- they are 
to be tranſplanted into the Frame in October 
or November to remain for Forcing ; bur 
ſhould be permitted to have a er or two's 
go here before you begin Forcing them, 
that they may be firmly rooted, during which 
time all the glaſſes ſhould be entirely away, 
that the trees may have the full air till Forcing 
time is nearly arrived. N 

In both the above kinds of Forcing Frames, 
may alſo plant ſome grape- vines on the out- 
ſide of the front glaſſes in the full ground, 
and their ſtems trained through holes, and 
conduct the ſhoots along up the inſide towards 
the glaſs- work to a ſort of flight trellis ; keep- 
ing the branches quite thin, and they will 
ripen early fruit in great perfection. 

It ſhould however be remarked with re. 
ſpeCt to grapes, that when intended to have 
in your F orcing Frame any of the large late 
kinds, which do not ripen here, without the 
aid of ſhelter and artificial heat, it will be 
more adviſeable to have them in a department 
by themſelves, becauſe they often do not ripen 
till late in autumn, ſo often require the glaſſes 
to be continued over them occaſionally al! 


ſummer, eſpecially in wet and cold weather; 


and ſometimes, if the autumn proves wet and 
cold, they require aid again of gentle fires 
made them on nights, to promote their ri- 
pening perfectly; in which caſes, were other 
trees, whoſe fruit are ripe and gone in ſum- 
mer, planted in the ſame department, it would 
force them at an untimely ſeafon, and greatly 
weaken them, 

The ſeaſon for beginning to make the fires 
for forcing the trees, in either of the above 
deſcribed fire-heat frames, is any time in Ja- 
nuary, Gans, about the middle, or towards 
the latter end of that month is, for the gene- 
ral part, rather the moſt ſucceſsful: time to 
begin the general forcing, to have a good 
crop ; for if the trees are forced very early, 
there will be ſome danger of their miſcarry- 
ing, as if they ſhould come into bloſſom, 
when ſevere weather prevails, that air cannot 
be freely admitted, they ſeldom ſet any toler- 
able crop of fruit; therefore, by beginning 
to make the fires about the time e direct- 
ed, the trees will be in bloſſom about the 
middle of February when we may expect 
ſome fine ſunny days for the admiſſion of a 
moderate portion of freſh air, which is eſſen- 


tially neceſſary to promote the natural im- 
pregnation of the fruit, and improve its free 


growth, 
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growth, ſor if kept too cloſe, they are apt to 


drop off in their infant ſtate. | 

Ihe fires are to be lighted in the furnace 
every evening about four or five o'clock, and 
if kept burning till twelve, it will ſufficiently 
heat the flues to warm the internal air of the 
houſe till next day in the evening, unleſs 
very cold, froſty, or cloudy damp weather ſet 
in, then a moderate fire may be made occa- 
fionally alſo in a morning, but by no means 


| force the trees too much, for a moderate 
warmth will prove the moſt ſucceſsful; and 


thus continue the fires occaſionally till April 
or May, but leſs in proportion as the weather 
grows warmer. 

Freſh air muſt be occaſionally admitted in 
fine days, by ſliding ſome of the glaſſes a 
little open, and, as the trees advance to bloſ- 
ſom and fruit, the days grow longer, and the 
power of the ſun greater, allow a greater pro- 
portion of air accordingly. 

Thus your trees will be in full bloſſom in 
February, and ſome ſorts will ripen fruit in 
April, particularly cherries and ſtrawberries 
in plenty; you may alſo expect early apricots, 
peaches, and nectarines in May and June, 


plums and grapes in June and July, but the 


curious large late ſorts of grapes, which do 
not ripen here without ſhelter and artificial 
heat, will not be ripe till September; but 
theſe ſhould always have a ſeparate depart- 
ment, i 

Aſter the fruit of the different ſorts are all 
gathered, the glaſſes ſhould be taken entirely 


away, that the trees may have the full air 


during ſummer, and in December they ſnould 
be placed upon the Frame again, ready for 


forcing in January. 


With reſpect to pruning, the trained trees, i.e, 
ſuch that are trained as wall-trees againſt the 
trellis, &c. they are to be pruned and trained, 


every ſummer and autumn, each ſort accord- 


ing to its kind, as other wall- trees, and as 
directed under all their reſpective articles; 


and as to the ſtandards, their requiſite prun- 


ing is principally in autumn, to cut out any 


irregular growth, and thinning out any 
crowding ſhoots, for the- branches muſt be 
kept thin and regular, clear of each other, ſix 


or eight inches diſtance; and any ſtragglers 
which extend in length conſiderably more 


than its neighbour of the ſame tree, ſhould 


be reduced to order ; and-as the branches in 
general become ſo long, as to preſs againſt the 
laſſes, or ſpread too much, they ſhould alſo 

reduced a little, to preſerve them within 
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due compaſs, obſerving always when ſhorten « 
ing the ſtandards, it is neceſſary to cut to a 
bud, ſituated on the outſide of the ſhoot or 
branch, making the cut on the inſide ; but 
for particulars in pruning, both the trained 
trees and ſtandards, ſee their reſpeCtive genera. 

Every autumn, after pruning the trees, the 
Ss muſt be digged carefully one ſpade 

eep. 

It muſt be remarked, that the trees in theſe 
Frames, if annually forced, are not ſo dur- 
able, nor plentiful bearers as thoſe in the full 
air; therefore, when you ſhall ſee any be- 
come weak, fickly, or bad bearers, others 
ſhould be ready in training, or procured from 
the nurſeries, to plant in their ſtead, and in 
this no time ſhould be loſt. . 

But to continue the fame trees more effec- 
tually in health, and in a bearing ſtate, ſome 
have a double portion of walling and framing 
planted, but more particularly that of the firſt 
deſcribed fire-heat Frame, which is ſometimes 
contrived to move or ſlide along from one 
place to another, for one Frame-work and 
glaiſes to ſerve two portions of walling, ſo 
that being alternately worked, one part one 
year, the other the year after, each portion 
of trees will have a year of reſt in their na- 
tural growth, and will ſucceed each other in 
due order for forcing, whereby the health 
and vigour of the trees will be better ſupport» 
ed, and each year a greater crop of fruit may 
be expected, than if the ſame trees were ſuc- 
ceſhvely forced every year. 

FOREST TREES, ſuch large trees both - 
deeiduous and ever-greens, that grow in 
woods and foreſts, either naturally or cultivated, 
and arrive to timber, and whoſe wood is pro- 
per for wc ceconomical purpoſes, 

Of the Foreſt Tree kind there are twenty 
or-thicty different ſorts of deciduous and ever- 

reens, which may be employed as ſuch. 
Gre to grow to large timber for building, 
others to compoſe coppices of underwood, to 
fell every ten, fiſteen, or twenty years for 


various ſmaller purpoſes, in err! build- 


ing, and many other trades, as exhibited in 


the culture of the reſpective ſorts, each under 
its proper genus; but we have collected under 


this head a liſt of all the ſorts that may be em 


ployed in forming woods and other profitable 


plantations as timber trees, by which any one - 
may fee at once the ſorts proper for ſuch . 


purpoſes ; and all of which here exhibited 
are very hardy, and eafily raiſed in the open - 
ground, moſtly by ſeeds, and ſome by layers 
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and cuttings ; and all of them ſucceed in 


any open expoſure ; and as in the compaſs. of 
an eſtate, the ſituations and ſoils may be very 
variable, ſome parts may be mountainous, 
others low, ſome boggy, ſome light and ſandy, 
and others loamy, or of a ſtiff clayey nature, 
it will. be eaſy to ſuit any fort according to 
the ſoil in which they ſucceed beſt, which 1s 
always mentioned in their culture ; and as 
ſuch plantations are in general great ornaments 
as well as improvements toeſtates, no ground, 
however barren or unfavourably ſituated, need 
lie waſte, ſince there are trees will ſuit all 
ſorts, and of eaſy culture; obſerving however, 


we only give the liſts here, of the proper | 


ſorts, and as to their general culture, ſee each 
reſpective genera, 

We ſhall exhibit them under two heads, 
viz. deciduous and ever-green kinds, 

x Deciduous kinds. 

Ackk, the Maple- tree — common-maple, 
greater- maple, or ſycamore - tree — Norway- 
map!e—aſh-leafed- maple. . 

Ascurus, Horſe- cheſinut common horſe- 
cheſtnut. | | 

BeTULA, the Birch-tree—common birch- 
tree—betula alnus, or alder-tree. 

CARPINUS, Horn- beam — common horn- 


beam flowering horn · beam. 


CELTISs, Nettle- tree - common black-fruit- 
ed nettle- tree - purple · fruited nettle- tree. 
CoRyLus, Haxle-nut- tree — common hazle- 
tree. 7:4 | 
CRATZE=Gus, Vild Service- tree — maple- 
leafed ſervice-tree, | 
Fadus, Beech tree common beech-tree— 
fagus caſtanea, or Spanich cheſtnut- tree. 
FRAxIN US, Abb-tree— common aſh-tree. 
Joucr ans, Walnut tree — common walnut- 


* 


tree — black Virginia walnut-tree. 


Pinus, Pine tree — pinus larix, or larch- 
tree. Wo 
PLATANUs, Plane-tree— oriental plane- 
tree—occidental plane-tree—black Spaniſh 
plane tre. INES | 

PoevLus, Poplar-iree—white poplar, or 
abele-tree—black poplar—trembling poplar, 
or aſpen-tree. 

PRuNus, Plum tree, including. the prunus 
ceraſus, or cherry-tree—wild black-cherry-tree 
— wild red-cherry-tree—prunus padus, or bird 
cherry-tree. | | | Tat 

Quercus, Oak-tree—common Engliſh. oak 
—willow-leated oak—cheſtnut-leafed oak, 

SALIX, H/;!low-tree—common white wil- 


low—red willow—broad-leafed ſweet-ſcented 
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willow yellow cultivated willow —pendu- 
lous, or weeping- willow - ſallow, or oval 
rough - leafed willow—ofier, or long-ſhooting 
willow, and ſeveral others. See SALIx. 

SORBUS, Service- tree, Mountain- aſh—com. 
mon mountain-aſh, or wild ſorbus—ſweet or 
eatable ſervice-tree. 

TIIIA, Lime or Linden-tree = common 
green-twigged lime-tree—red-twigged lime. 
tree. | 
ULMus, Elm-tree—common upright Eng. 
liſh elm—broad-leafed wych- elm — narrow. 
leafed wych-elm— Corniſh ſmall-leafed elm, 
See ULuus. 

Ever-green kinds.- 

Buxus, Box- tree common broad-leafed 
tree box - narrow- leaſed tree box. 

CuPREs8Us, Cypreſs-tree — ſpreading-cy. 
preſs, | | 

ILEX Hally- tre. common green holly. 
JuniPERUs, Juniper-tree— red Virginia 
cedar. | 

LAuRUs, Bay-tree—common bay-tree, and 
varieties. 

Prunus, Plum tres prunus lauro- cergſus, 
cherry- bay or laurel- tree. 

Pixus, Pine and Fir- tree. - wild pine, com- 
monly called Scotch fir pineaſter, or great 
wild pine - ſtone - pine ſwamp- pine Wey- 
mouth - pine — ſpruce fir tree - ſilver fir: tree, 
and cedar of Lebanon. 

Quercus, Oał- tree —ever- green oak 
cork- tree. 2 

Taxvus, Ve- tree. . 

THUYA, the tree of life, or arbor vite— 
common arbor vitæ. | 


Of the above liſt of foreſt trees, the prin- 
cipal and moſt valuable ſoits here as timber, 
are, the oak, elm, beech and cheſtnut, aſh, 
maples, birch. and alder, poplar, plane-trec, 
larch, and the pine and fir-trees ; but, as 
molt of the other forts will grow in any expo- 
ſure, they might be introduced among the 
others here and there. In compoſing woods 
and other plantations ſor profit, they will 
aſſiſt both in beautifying the eſtate, and en- 
creaſe the value, as they become fit for the 
ſeveral uſes for which they are calculated; 
ſome to ſtand for timber, others for under- 
wood, among the reſt the willow and hazel 
ſhould not be omitted, they will grow any 
where, and will yield no inconſiderable pro- 
fit; but the oak, elm, aſh, and beech are the 
moſt valuable of all timber - trees in this coun- 
try. | 
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Moſt of the above ſorts are eaſily raiſed 
from ſeed in any common ground in the nur- 


by cuttings, as alder, poplar, willow, and 
laurel. | 
The ſced may be ſown in autumn, in Oc- 


tober, or November, and ſome in ſpring, as 


mentioned under their reſpective articles; 
though all the forts, if the ſeeds are properly 
ſecured till February, may then be ſowed 
with good ſucceſs; when the plants are two 
years old, plant them either where they are to 
remain, or in nurſery rows, co ſtand until 
they are three or four feet high or more, and 
may then be tranſplanted for good in autumn 
cr winter into the places where they are to 
remain to form a wood, &c. obferving, it is 
adviſeable to have the deciduous and ever- 
green kinds principally in ſeparate planta- 
tions; and that if deſigned to have under- 
wood, for falling occaſionally between the 


trees allotted to ſtand for timber, the deci- 


duous kinds are chiefly to be uſed for this 
purpoſe ; becauſe the ſtools of each —_ in 
molt ſorts, ſhoot forth again much freer than 
ever-greens z they may therefore be planted 
at four or five feet diſtance, and after eight or 
ten years growth, they will be ready to thin for 
the firſt falling: ever-green kinds in different 
plantations may alſo be planted at the ſame 
diſtance, and as they advance in growth, as 
above, may be thinned out alſo as under- 
wood, being careful in the thinning of both 


kinds, deciduous and ever-greens, to leave 
enough of the moſt promifing plants to grow | 


up to timber, 
But where, in a large extent of ground 
intended for plantations, to ſave expeuce in 


feet aſunder, the ſeeds are ſcattered in the 
drills, and immediately covered over; then 
in ins and autumn following, great care 
muſt be exerted to hoe down weeds between 
the rows as the plants come up. 4946 

Another method of expeditious planting is, 
to raiſe the young plants in the nurfery, and 
after two or three yeats growth in the ſced- 
bed, plant them out in rows, a yard or four 
feet aſunder, and two feet diſtance im the 
WW. F "= 

In all large plantations there ſhould be leſt 
ſpacious opens for ridings, to different parts 


ſery, ſome alſo by layers, others principally 
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of the wood, as well as to admit a larger cir- 
culation of air to the trees. 

In theſe plantations, by either method, great 
attention is requiſite to keep up good ſences, 
and deſtroy large weeds, by hoeing, &c.. till 
the trees are advanced in growth, and almoſt 
ready for the firſt fall or thinning. 

The firſt fall or thinning for underwood, 
muſt be determined by the ſize, intended 
uſes, and demand for the materials; as for 
example, if for poles or ſuch like purpoſes, 
or for faggot wood, &c. they will probably 
be ready in ſeven, eight, or ten years, when 
part may be then cut down; another part 
the following year, ſo go on annually, till 
the whole plantation is cut, by which 
time the firſt fall will be grown up and ready 
to cut again, eſpecially of the deciduous kinds; 
obſerving at each fall, to leave the moſt vi- 
gorous and thriving trees for timber, which 
may be leſt pretty cloſe at firſt, and thinned 
as they encreaſe in bulk, leaving at leaſt a 
full crop to grow to large timber trees, (till 


| preferving the ſtools between them to cut 


occaſionally for underwood, every ſeven, ten, 
fifteen, or twenty years, according to the 
demand or purpoſes for which they are in- 
tended, 
It ſhould be remarked, if intended to plant 
any boggy or marſhy grounds, that alder, 
lar, and willow, are the proper ſorts which 
will grow very faſt either by ſmall cuttings, 
or by large truncheons ; elder will alſo grow 
freely this way. | 
FOSSE, a fort of ha ha, or ſunk fence, 


| ditch-like, five or ſix feet deep, and ten, 
twenty, or more wide, formed at the termi- 


| nation of particular parts of pleaſure-grounds, 
planting, the ſeeds are ſometimes ſowed at 


once, where the trees are to remain, to com- 
5 woods, having the ground prepared | 

y proper ploughing z drills are drawn two, 
three, or four inches deep, and three or four | 


parks, &c. to extend the proſpect. | 
Theſe kind of fences are often formed at 

the termination of ſpacious lawns, grand 

walks, avenues, and other principal parts of 


Pleaſure gardens and parks, both to extend 


the proſpect into the adjacent fields and coun- 
try, and give the particular parts of a garden 


an air of larger extent than it really has, as at 


a diſtance nothing of the fence is ſeen, ſo 
that the adjacent park, fields, &c. appear to 
be connected with the garden. 

When a pleaſure-ground is ſituated in a 
park, or paddock, or adjoins to one, or any 
ſpacious field, open to any agreeable proſpects, 
the Foſſe is often continued quite round, as 
far as the proſpect is agreeable, either to the 
adjacent fields, plantation, water, or any other 
let appearing to view from the walks of 


the garden, _ | 
Eee Theſe 
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Theſe Foſſes are formed upon two differ- | 


ent plans, both however ſerving the purpoſe 
of a fence, and to render the proſpect open 
and airy. 


One ſort is formed with an upright ſide | 


next the garden, five, ſix, or ſeven feet deep, 
faced with a wall of brick, ſtone, or ſtrong 
poſt and planking ; the other ſide is made 
{ſloping outward fom the bottom of the up- 
right wall, &c. gradually with an eaſy flope 
to fifteen or twenty feet diſtance, or if more 
the better, ſo as to render the declivity as 
eaſy and imperceptible as poſſible, to take off 
all ſtiff and ditch-like appearance ; and that 
if in a field or park, no ground will be loſt, 
as it may be converted into graſs, obſerving, 
that the top of the upright ſide ſhould be 
nearly upon a level with the adjacent ground 
of the garden, and always a little higher than 


the top of the ſlope on the oppoſite ſide, and 


which ſhould be laid with graſs correſpond- 
ing to the adjoining garden-ground, unleſs it 
is thought convenient to continue a gravel 


* 


walk that way; in which caſe, always preſerve 


a proper verge of graſs between the walk and 
the edge of the Foſſe; the ſloped fide ſhould 
alſo have its top always on a level with the 
"adjacent ground of the field, park, or part 
where it is formed; and that be ſide being 
finiſhed with a regular ſlope from top to bot- 
tom, it ſhould alſo be ſowed or laid down in 
graſs, which will preſerve the ſlope always in 
due form, and at all times appear decent and 
agreeable to the fight _ | 
In forming this kind of Foſſe, if, by rea- 
ſon of wet you cannot go deep enough to 
form the upright ſufficiently fencible againſt 
men and beaſts, a cheveaux de frize of wood- 
work may be ereCted along the top, project- 
ing outward in a nearly horizontal poſition, 
or as much ſo as to riſe but very little above 
the level of the top of the perpendicular fide 
on which it is fixed, that it may not obſtruct 


the view, or be very perceptible from the 


garden. 


The next ſort of Foſſe is n WOT both 


ſides floping, and in perpendicular depth from 
four to ſix or ſeven feet, having a ſence near 
that height arranged along the bottom; the 
ſides may be ſloped e from the bot - 
tom, to twenty, or thirty feet width, or more 
at top, for the more eaſy and imperceptible 
the ſlope the better, but more particularly on 
the field fide, for the reaſons before given, and 
the ſides to be alſo ſowed or layed with graſs. 
In this kind of Foſſe, as both ſides being 
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ſloped, conſequently a fence along the bottom 
is neceſſary as a defence againſt cattle, &c. 
which may be either ſtrong paling, or any kind 
of palliſado-work, the height in proportion to 
the perpendicular depth of the Foſſe, for the 
top ſhould not be higher than that of ſlopes. 

The method of forming both thele king; 
of fences is as follow: 

If it be deſigned to have the firſt deſcribed 
Foſſe, i. e. one ſide perpendicular, the other 
ſloping, proceed thus: ſet out the intended 
width by two ranges of ſhort ſtakes, then level 
in the ſtakes by notching, according to the 
intended height of the top on each fide, cor- 
roſponding with the adjacent ground as aſore- 
ſaid ; and then make up both the top lines 
with earth firmly, according to the line of 
level marked on the ſtakes; this done, then 
cloſe along the ſide of the line of the intended 
upright fide, proceed to dig a trench three 
feet wide, perpendicularly to the intended 


depth of the Foſle ; as you go on, work allo 


the ſloping ſide gradually down, ſtill continue 


digging the trench perpendicularly next the 


garden, &c. till arrived at the proper depth; 
then level the bottom equally along according 
to the lines of level at top, and having pro- 
ceeded ſo far, then, according to the line of 
level at top and bottom, trim and finiſh off 
the ſloping ſide regularly, ſo as to form an 


even ſlope from the outſide line at top, to that 


at bottom: as to the upright fide, a wall muſt 
be erected to the height of the line of level 
at top; making good the ground behind the 
wall, firmly, as the building. advances, and 
finiſh the top with a coat of turf level with 
the adjoining ground ; at the ſame time. finiſh 
alſo the ſlope, either by ſowing it with graſs- 
ſeed, or laying it with turf as ſhall be mot 
convenient. E 

Jo form the other ſort of Foſſe, with both 
ſides ſloping : ſet out the width by two lines 
of ſtakes, level them in, and make up the 
round of each line according to the mark of 
evel, as directed before in the former ; then 
exactly along the middle, between the two 
lines of ſtakes, dig a trench two or three fect 
wide, to the intended depth of the ſence, 
ſloping each fide a little as you go on, (till 


| continuing the trench perpendicularly, till 
arrived at the due depth; then, as in the for- 


mer, level the bottom an equal depth, by 
ſtakes agreeable to the lines of level at top: 
when this is effected, finiſh off both flopes 
evenly ſrom each line of level at top, to that 
at bottom, and ſow each ſlope with graſs or 


turf 
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turf as you ſhall think proper; and with re- 
ſpect to the fence along the bottom, it may 
be either cloſe paling, rails, or paliſadoes, 
as is moſt convenient, the height proportion- 
able to the depth of the Foſſe, but not to be 
higher, or at leaſt but very little above the 
line of level at top of the Foſle. 

FRAGARIA, the ſtrawberry plant. 

The plants are low, herbaceous, hardy pe- 
rennials, growing in large leafy tuſts, cloſe 
to the ground, producing ſlender annual ſtalks 
a few inches high, crowned by many beauti- 
ful fruit of admirable fragrance ; hence it 
derives the general title Fragaria. 

Claſs and order, Icoſandria Polygynia. 

Characters. I CALIXx is monophyllous, 
plane, and ten- parted at top. CoROLL A, five 
roundiſh ſpreading petals, attached to the 
calix= STAMINA, twenty ſhort awl-ſhaped 
filaments, and moon ſhaped antheræ. Pis- 
TILLUM, numerous germina, collected into 
a head, and many ſtyles, having ſimple og. 
mas. PERICARPIUM, none, but a roundi 
large ſoft receptacle, or fruit, having nume- 
rous ſmall ſharp-pointed ſeeds ſcattered over 
its ſuperficies. 

There is but one real ſpecies of the com- 
mon ſtrawberry, which is comprehenſive in 
many varieties of its fruit. 

The ſpecies are ; 

TFRAGARIA Veſca. 

The cultivated Strawberry.) Fragaria, with 
a thick fibrey root, crowned by a large cluſter 
of oval-lobed leaves, many trailing ſtrings or 
runners rooting and forming plants at every 
joint; and amidſt the leaves ſeveral ſlender 
flower · ſtalks, fix or eight inches high, crowned 
by a cluſter of ſmall white flowers, ſucceeded 
by large roundiſh berries of different ſizes and 
colours in the varieties, | 
The principal Varieties are: 12 
Mood Strawberry ( Sylveſtris.) Having oval 
ſawed- leaves and ſmall round fruit, and of 
which there are red · fruited wood · ſtrawber- 
ry— white wood- ſtrawberry — greeniſh pine- 
apple taſted wood · ſtrawberry double - bloſ- 


ſomed wood-ſtrawberry—and with gold ſtrip- 


ed- leaves —filver-ſtriped leaves. 

Scarlet, or Virginia Strawberry (Virginiana.) 
Having oblong, oval, ſawed-leaves, hoaryiſh 
underneath, and a roundiſh ſcarlet fruit; and 
of which there are common ſcarlet ſtraw- 
berry—roundiſh-leafed large ſcarlet-ſtrawber- 
ry—ſtriped-leafed ſcarlet-ſtrawberry. 


Hautbey, or Muſty Strawberry ( Moſchata.) 


Having oval-lanceolate, rough leaves, and 
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large, pale, red fruit; of which there are — 
oval fruited hautboy-ſtrawberry — globu'ur- 
fruited hautboy — pine-ſhaped hautboy— 
green-fruited hautboy—red-bloſſuomed haut- 
boy—white-ſtriped-Jeafed hautboy—yellow- 
ſtriped-leafed hautboy. 

Chili Strawberry ( Chiloenſis.) Having large 
oval, thick, hairy leaves, large flowers, and very 
large firm ſruit ; of which there are—round, 
pale-red Chili ſtrawberry—oblong, pale-red 
Chili ſtrawberry — round, ſcarlet Carolina 
ſtrawberry — white Chili ſtrawberry. T hele 
Chili ſtrawberries were firſt introduced into 


Europe from Chili, in America ; they are 


conſiderably the largeſt fruit of all the ſtraw- 
berry kind, though not always good bearers, 
but 1 have ſometimes had them bear wonder. 


ful great crops, even ſuperior to the ſcarlet 


kind; and for the ſingularity of their large 
beautiful fruit, ſhould never be omitted in 
the ſtrawberry collection. | 

Alpine, or Monthly Strawberry ( Alpina. 
Having ſmall oval leaves, ſmall flowers, and 
moderate · ſized, oblong, pointed fruit, of 
which there are - ſcarlet Alpine ſtrawberry— 
red Alpine ſtrawberry — white Alpine ſtraw- 
berry. Theſe varieties grow naturally on the 
Alps; they poſſeſs this ſingular property more 
than the other ſorts, that all the young plants, 
formed every ſummer, upon their runners, 


| ſhoot up into flower and fruit the ſame year, 


whereby a freſh crop of fruit is continued 
monthly in the old and new plants, from 
June until November or December ; the 
plants are always great bearers, and proſper 
any where, and the fruit is of a fine poig- 
nant agreeable flavour. | 

All the above varieties of Fragaria are 
hardy low perennials, durable in root, but 
the leaves and fruit-ftalks are renewed annu- 
ally in ſpring ; ſhooting up to flower in May 
and June, and their fruit arrive to perfection 


in June, July, and Auguſt, and which in 


the Alpine kind as aforeſaid, continue till the 


beginning of winter. They all proſper in 


any common garden ſoil, producing abundant 


crops annually, without much trouble, and 


encreaſe exceedingly every ſummer, both by 


off. ſets or ſuckers from the ſides of the plants, 


and by the runners or ſtrings, all of which 
rooting and forming plants at every joint, each 
of which, of either ſort, ſeparately planted, 
becomes a good plant the ſame year, and pro- 
duces a few fruit the year following, but bear 
in great perfection the ſecond ſummer; tho 
young plants of the Alpine ſtrawberry, planted 
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out ſoon aſter they are formed, bear fruit 


the ſame ſeaſon, as will alſo the runners of 


them ; for this ſort is the moſt prolific of all | 


the varieties of Fragaria yet known, as not 
only its runners form plants at all the joints 
as they go on like the other ſorts, but the 
ſame young plants, as before obſerved, ſhoot 
up into flower and fruit, and the fruit alſo 
attains good perfection the ſame ſeaſon ; 
which in all the other ſorts, the young plants 
rarely produce fruit until they are one year 
old, and ſometimes not till they have two 
years growth. | 

All the forts are commonly cultivated in 


kitchen-gardens, in beds or borders of com- 


mon earth, in rows length ways, fifteen or 
eighteen inches diſtance ; the plants the ſame 
diſtance from one another in each row. 
Patches of the different ſorts diſpoſed here 
and there in the fronts of the different com- 
partments of the pleaſure ground, will appear 
ornamental both in their flowers and fruit, 
and effect an agreeable variety. 
A plantation of ſtrawberries will endure 
ſeveral years, obſerving however, that the 
plants are always in the greateſt perfeCtian 
of bearing in the ſecond, third, or fourth 
years; therefore, to have plentiful crops of 
large handſome fruit, a ſreſh plantation ſhould 
be made every third or fourth year, for altho' 
the plants may continue healthful and ſtrong 
much longer, and flower abundantly, yet 


molt of them are apt to become ſterile, i. e. 
produce flowers deficient in ſome of their ge- 


nerative parts, particularly the pr//illum, or 
female organs either in whole or part, in which 
cafe they produce none, or at beſt, but very 
ſmall irregular fruit ; and young plants taken 
from ſuch for propagation, retain the ſame 
dere of ſterility of the parent. 
he flowers of all the varieties of ſtraw- 
berries have each five ſmall raundiſh, petals, 
and are hermaphradite, and not male and fe- 
male in different plants, as advanced by the 
author of the Univerſal Botaniſt; for as both 
the male and. female organs are contained in 
the ſame flower upon the ſame plant, they 
muſt conſequently be hermaphrodite, and the 
claſs and order determine it: Icaſandria Po- 
lygynia, twenty ſtamina and many ſtyles. 
The earlieſt ſorts. are the ſcarlet Alpine, 
and the white and red wood varieties ; the 


hautboys next, and the Chili laſt of all, but 


they all attain perfection in June and July, 
ut they may alſo be obtained at a. much 
earlier ſcaſon by aid of artificial heat, even. in 


— 
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winter and ſpring: ſee their culture in Hor 


HOUSE, &c. 
Propagation, 


The propagation of ſtrawberries may he 
effected by ſeed, particularly to obtain new 
varieties; but the common method of pro- 
pagation is by young plants which all the 
ſorts furniſh abundantly, both by off-ſets from 
their ſides, and runners or ſtrings, which, 
rooting as they go on, form plants at each 
joint, and thoſe, both of the off-ſets and run- 
ners, become proper plants the ſame year, fit 
for forming a new plantation the following 
autumn, always making choice of thoſe young 


plants near the old root. 


The ſeaſon for this work is any time in 
autumn, Auguſt, September, or October, 
but the ſooner the better, or it omitted in au- 
tumn, it may be done in ſpring, but I greatly 
prefer an early autumn planting, for the plants 
will be much ſtronger and better prepared to 


produce a few fruit the following year, which 


is rarely the caſe with the ſpring-made plan- 
tation; but to have a ſupply of as good piants 
as poſſible, it is proper in „ 85 uly, or be- 
ginning of Auguſt, to take off a quantity of 
the firſt formed young plants, particularly 


thoſe ſormed neareſt the parent, raiſing them 


up carefully with fibres, and trim oft all the 


ftrings or running part, then plant them in a 


ſhady border by way of nurſery, fix inches 
apart, give à good 2 and repeat it of- 
ten in dry weather, and by 2 or Oe- 

in much finer 
order for planting out for good, then thoſe 
that remain till that time in the beds. If you 
however ſhould omit the above method, I 
would adviſe, if poſſible, in Augult or Sep- 
tember to take opportunity of ſhowery wea- 
ther, and make a plantation at once in the 
places. where they are to remain ; but by no 


means be later than October, otherwiſe the 


plants will not take root ſufficiently before 
winter, and will be liable ſome to be thrown 
aut, others forced into the ground during 
that ſeaſon, by the weatber and vermin ; and 
at any rate will be ſo weakly in ſpring, as 
not to produce any fruit the enſuing ſummer, 


As to a ſpring plantation, it may be per ſorm- 


ed, it thought convenient, when omitted in 
autumn, but the plants will ſcarce produce 
fruit that year; they however will have the 
ſummer before them to acquire ſtrength be- 
fore winter, ſo as to be able to produce ſome 
fruit the next ſaaſou. , 
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In the choice of the plants for making your 
plantation, by no means take them from very 
old beds, but ſuch that are in the ſecond or 
third year of their bearing, and that are re- 
markable for bearing plentifully, becauſe, as 
before noticed, ſome plants may appear very 
healthful, and flower ſtrong, yet produce but 
very little fruit, occaſioned by moſt of the 


flowers being deprived of the female organs, 


for they frequently have numerous ſtamina 
and no ſtyle ; obſerve likewiſe, in taking off 
the young plants, that of ſuch off-ſets or ſuck- 
ers you may take immediately from the ſides 
of old plants, to chuſe thoſe ſituated quite on 
the outſide; and that are only of one ſummer's 
growth, rejecting ſuch that have knobby hard 
roots ; and of plants produced from the run- 
ners, chuſe principally thoſe robuſt ones, 
which grow next the parent plant, thoſe at a 
diſtance toward the extreme part of the run- 
ner are not near fo proper; being careſul to 
raiſe them up with as much root as poſſible, 


trim off all ſtringy parts, broken leaves, and 


ſtraggling fibres, and they are ready ſor plant- 
ing. | 
4 free ſituation open to the full ſun is ra- 
ther neceſſary for theſe plants, principally to 
give the fruit flavour ; though, for the ſake 
of continuing a longer ſucceflion, ſome of the 
wood, ſcarlet, and Alpine kinds may be planted 
in different expoſure to have more or leſs ſun. 

With reſpect to ſoil and its preparation, all 


| the ſorts will ſucceed' in any common gar— 


den earth, as before obſerved; but if it is 
inclinable to a loamy nature, it will be a 
particular advantage; however, be in no 
great anxiety about ſoil, take what your gar- 
den affords, and if very poor, add fome rot- 
ten dung, and dig the whole one ſpade deep; 
then form the ground into beds four feet wide 
with two feet wide alleys between bed and 
bed, for the convenience of having always 
ſuſicient room to go in to hoe, dig, weed, 
water, and gather the fruit ; but do not form 
the alleys deep, only juft tread them out by 
line, then rake the beds over, and line. the 
edges ſtraight; or you may prepare borders 
by the ſides of walks for the reception of 
ſome of each ſort, where they will be both 
profitable and ornamental. 
Having the ground and plants ready, then 
proceed to plant them by line and dibble, in 
rows lengthways, the bed or border fifteen 
inches diſtance for the wood, eighteen, for 
the ſcarlet hautboys and Chili kinds; | would 
alſo adviſe the rows of Alpine ſtrawberries to 
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be a foot and a half diſtance, for although the 


plants are of more humble growth than the 
three laſt mentioned, yet, as they ſend forth 
many runners, and as theſe are prolific the 
ſame ſeaſon, let them have room, that their 
runners may have full ſcope to root and fruit 
as they advance; and thus by allowing all the 
ſorts room, you will find your account in the 
ſize, quantity, and quality of the fruit; and 
to give them ſtill greater ſcope, let each ſort 
be planred in the quincunx order. 

As ſoon as planted, let them all have a 
plentiful watering, to ſettle the earth cloſe 
about the roots, which repeat occaſionally in 
dry weather for a week or two, till they have 
taken good root, 


General Culture. 


Having thus formed your ſtrawberry plan- 
tation, we proceed to give direction for their 
future culture. | 

The firſt ſeaſon of planting requires nothing 
material to be done til] ſpring, more than 


| lightly hoeing between the plants to deſtroy 


any autumnal weeds, they requiring no cover— 
ing in winter; and in ſpring, in February, 


or March, when weeds ariſe, go over all the 


ground with a hoe, both to cut up all weeds, 
and to looſen the ſurface about the plants; 


and as in April, May, and June, and during 
the ſummer, all the forts encreaſe conſider- 


ably by off-ſets, as alſo by their numerous 
ſtrings or runners, advancing a conſiderable 
diſtance, rooting and forming plants at every 
joint, ſo as to overſpread the ground, and 
greatly croud the principal plants if not diſ- 


placed; therefore, according as theſe runners 


are produced, it would be of particular ad- 
vantage to diveſt the plants of the groſſeſt of 
them, which will greatly ſtrengthen the crop, 
and promote fruitfulneſs both in quantity and 
ſize; let them however, at any rate be cleared 
from all runners in autumn, cutting them 
away cloſe to the plants; clear, off alſo all 
weeds, and then they will remain clean and 
decent until the return of fpring again, when 
the work of hoeing the beds and ſtringing 
the plants muſt be occaſionally repeated dur- 
ing ſummer and autumn ; which operation 
ſhould be performed every year, and if in 
every autumn after the firſt, the alleys are 
dug, and ſome earth ſpread between the 
p'ants, it will prove very benficial, as direct- 
ed below. | ; 
The ſecond year of their growth you may 
expect a general bloſſom and full crop of ie 
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Every ſummer, when the plants are in 
bloſſom, if the weather ſhould then prove 
dry, good watering is abſolutely neceſſary, 
which ſhould be continued plentifully every 
day or two, from the firſt appearance of the 
bloſſom till the fruit is ſet and advanced 
conſiderably in growth; otherwiſe the bloſ- 
ſom, though abundant, will drop without ſet- 
ting half a crop of fruit, and that which 
ſtands will not attain its due ſize; but if a 
moiſt ſeaſon happen at the above period, wa- 
tering is unneceflary, and a plentiful crop 
always ſucceeds. 

The ripening of the fruit advances gradu- 
ally in June, July, and Auguſt, continuing 
in ſucceſſion in different ſorts, ſix weeks or 
two months, though in the Alpine kinds, 1s 
often continued from June till the beginning 
of winter. | 

In gathering the ſruit, let it always be 
taken with about an inch of its ſtalk, pinch- 
ing it off, and put it in ſmall baſkets, not in 
too great quantities, leſt they bruiſe one an- 
other. | 

When they are to be ſent to market, they 
ſhould be packed in pottles, i.e. long, upright, 
narrow chip baſkets, holding about a quart or 
three pints, having a bow- handle at top, and 
each when filled, ſhould be papered over, and 
tied down with baſs; then many of theſe pottles 
ſhould be packed upright in a large flat boat- 
baſket, and ſent to market on men's head, 
that they may go ſafe without bruiſing, as is 
the d 0 of the London gardeners, ſome 
of whom have ſeveral acres of round entire- 
ly ſtrawberries, particularly thole in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hammerſmith and Brentford. 

As the plants being now arrived at a full 
bearing ſtate, here follows ſome general hints 
concerning their annual culture. Every 
ſpring, in February, or March, provided 
the plants have been ſtringed the precedin 
ſummer and autumn, to preſerve them in dis 
tint bunches, it will prove very beneficial to 
looſen the earth, by fork-digging lightly, be- 
tween the rows, being careful to OE the 
lumps, and preſerve an even ſurface ; as the 
ſummer advances, hoe down weeds according 
as they appear; and as many runners will 
always riſe from the plants, it will (till be of 
advantage, when opportunity ſuits, to clear 
them conſtantly off all the fore - part of ſum- 
mer, until the fruit has obtained its growth, 
except the Alpine kinds, which, as formerly 
obſerved, produce fruit the ſame year, as well 
as the old plants, ſo that a due quantity of run» 
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| ners ſhould - be retained: to each plant to ſur. 


niſh a greater ſucceſſion of fruit during the 
ſeaſon ; likewiſe of the other ſorts, when in- 


- tended to have a ſupply of young plants for a 


future plantation in autumn, ſome of the beſt 
runners ſhould be reſerved to form plants for 
that purpoſe. In autumn, after the fruit is gone, 
give the beds a general dreſſing, that is, mow 
or cut down the old leaves, and rake them 
off, then with a knife or ſharp hoe trim off 
all the remaining runners from each plant, 
cutting up alſo all thoſe between them, and 
all weeds, and draw the rubbiſh into the 
alleys, and thus you will form all the plants 
into diſtint bunches; then line out and 
dig the alleys, burying the rubbiſh in the 
bottom, and ſpread a little of the earth be- 
tween the bunches of plants, which will ex. 
hibit an air of neatneſs, as well as prove a 
very beneficial dreſſing, and no farther care 
is neceflary till ſpring ; when the work before 
directed in ſpring and ſummer may be again 
repeated, the ſame alſo again in autumn, and 
ſo proceed annually. 

Obſerve however, that if the work of ſtring- 
ing the ſtrawberry-beds as above in ſummer 
and autumn, ſhould be omitted at theſe ſea- 
ſons, do not fail to do it effeCtually in ſpring, 
in February or March, as above directed in 
the autumn dreſſing, digging the alleys and 


ner. . - 
Many perſons however never beſtow much 
culture. on their ſtrawberries, but ſuffer their 
runners to ſpread about, and remain from 
year to year, covering the whole ground, and 
form apparently a perfect ſward ; but the fruit 
of ſuch plants will be very inconſiderable, both 


in reſpect to ſize and quality, in compariſon 


to thoſe regularly dreſſed annually. 

Some perſons again direct the beds to be 
covered every winter with coal-aſhes, caſt-off 
bark of the ſtoves, leaves of trees, or ſuch like 
materials, to protect the plants from froſt ; 
but this is intirely unneceſſary, for the plants 
are generally hardy enough to reſiſt the ſe- 
vereſt winter's cold. 


Forcing them in Hot. houſes, &c, for tarly 


crops. , 
Strawberries may be brought to early per- 


fection by aid of a hot- houſe, forcing-frame, 
. glaſs-caſes againſt hot walls, or in common 


dung hot- beds under frame and glaſſes, by 
which ripe fruit may be obtained in January, 
February, March, or April ; the ſcarlet and 


Alpine J 


earthing between the plants in the ſame man- 


„ 
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Alpine, and wood kinds are the moſt eligible 
for this purpoſe. _ 
For this purpoſe of forcing, you ſhould be 
furniſhed with one or two-year old plants, 
that is, young plants of off-ſets or runners 


before deſcribed, planted into pots or nur- 
ſery-beds towards autumn, and ſuffered to 


take their growth in the open air till the fol- | 


lowing winter twelve-month : they will then 
be of proper ſize for forcing ; therefore, in 
autumn, at the times directed for the natural 
| crops, plant out a quantity of ſtout young 
plants either into nurſery-beds a foot aſun- 
der, or into pots, thirty-twos, and place them 
in the ſhade till well rooted, which in No- 
vember plunge to their rims in a warm border 
under a wall or hedge, to remain until April, 
then replunge them in a ſhady border for 
the ſummer, ſupplying them plentifully with 
water; do not omit this, and pull off all run- 
ners and flowers. In September tranſplant 
them with the balls of earth into larger pots, 
twenty-fours, to remain to fruit; and thoſe 
in nurſery-beds, in the open ground may alſo 
be now be tranſplanted with balls into the 
fame ſized pots to remain for fruiting, giving 
ſtill plenty of water during the dry warm 
weather; and towards the latter end of Octo- 
ber remove them to a warm ſituation, or into 
a common frame, where they may be occa- 
ſionally ſheltered from the inclemency of hard 
weather tilt December, January, or February, 
to prepare them the better for forcing at theſe 
times. | | 
Having the plants ready as above, then, 
towards the end of December, or in January, 
or February, according to the time the fruit 
is required, place ſome pots of plants into the 
ſtove or forcing-frame, and either plunge them 
in the bark-bed, if you would have them as 
forward as poſſible, otherwiſe place them 
upon the ſhelves, &c. obſerving always to 
place them as near the front glaſſes as poſhble, 
for they rarely ſucceed in the back parts, un- 
8 placed upon high ſhelyes near the top 
ights. | 

Their culture here is only regular watering 
twice or thrice a week, juſt to preſerve the 
earth moderately moiſt ; and you may expect 
fruit in February and March, or indeed ear- 
lier, by beginning to force ſooner accordingly. 

If you have the convenience of hot- walls 
covered with glaſs frames, for forcing fruit- 
trees, &c. the ſtrawberry plants may in Octo- 
ber be turned entirely out of the pots into the 
border between the trees, a foot aſunder, where 
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| they will be firmly rooted by the time for 


beginning to force the trees, and the fame 
fires will do for the whole. | 

But where there are not the convenience 
of hot-houſes, &c. the plants may be forced 
upon dung or tan hot-beds under common 
hot-bed frames, or in bark-pits, &c. | 

'The hot-beds may be made in January or 
February, the width and length of the intend- 
ed frames, and about three feet perpendicular 
in thickneſs, placing the frames, &c. on, and 
when the firſt flaſh of great heat is over, put in 
the plants, previouſly, if dung hot-beds, laying 
in ſome earth or old tan, in which to plunge 
the pots, placing them as cloſe together as they 
can ſtand, filling up cloſely between all the pots, 
and as ſoon as done put on the lights ; every 
day admit freſh air by tilting the upper ends 
of the glaſſes an inch or two, being careful to 
examine the heat; if too powerful, draw up 
the pots proportionably, to prevent ſcorching 
their roots; and when the heat is much de- 
creaſed, line the bed, if of dung, as directed 
for cucumbers, &c. when the plants come 
into bloſſom they may be moved in their 
pots to freſh hot-beds, to bring them for- 
warder, or where this is not convenient, they 
may be retained in the ſame bed, by ſupport- 
ing a proper heat, by lining both ſides occa- 
ſionally with ſubſtantial linings of hot dung, 
covering the glaſſes on nights with mats, ſtill 
admitting freſh air daily at all opportunities, 
and give due ſupplies of water; and thus you 
may have plenty of ſtrawberties towards the 
end. of March and in April. 

FRAMES, hot-bed Frames, and other 
moveable Frames furniſhed with glaſs covers 
or lights at top, uſed in gardens for pro- 
tecting and forwarding tender and early plants. 

Theſe Frames are formed of inch or inch 
and quarter deal-board, made about three 
mow and half long, and one and a half wide, as 

igh again in the back as in front, to give the 
top a due flope to the ſun, and preper decli- 
vity to carry off the wet, which muſt be co- 
vered with glaſs lights to move on and off oc- 
caſionally. 5 | 

But with reſpect to particular dimenſions, 
they are different according to the ſorts of 
plants they are intended to protect; but ge- 
nerally from ten to twelve feet long, four and 
half wide, and from eighteen inches to thtee 
feet ſix high in the back, and from nine to 
eighteen inches in front, the ends made ſlo- 
ping anſwerably from the back to the ſore - 
part; each Frame is furniſhed with three glaſs. 


ſalhes, 
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ſaſhes, commonly called lights, for the top 
to move on and off, and flide up and down 
occaſionally; but beſides theſe three-light 
Frames, one or more two-light, and aone-light 
Frame of proportionable ſize may alſo be ne- 
ceſſary for ſmaller purpoſes, ſuch as for ſeed 
and young ſeedling plants to nurſe them til! 
large enough for the larger Frames; but as 
the moſt common Frames for gerieral uſe are 
thoſe uſed in kitchen gardens, in the culture 
of cucumbers and melons, which alſo ſerve 
occaſionally for various other plants, both 
eſculent and flowers, we ſhall firſt exhibit 
the particular dimenſions of ſuch kind of 
Frames, then deſcribe the others for particu- 
lar uſes. 

Ihe common kitchen- garden Frames may be 
of three different ſizes, i. e. for one light, two 
lights, and three lights; the latter of which 
however are the molt material, and which are 
employed for general uſe, but it is neceſſary 
alſo to have one or- more one-light and two- 
light Frames, eſpecially in private gardens, 
the former as a ſeed Frame, for a ſmall hot- 
bed, particularly for the ſeeds of cucumbers 
and melons tor the early crops ; and the two- 
light one as a nurſery Frame to the young 
plants of the ſame kinds, &c. to forward them 
to a due ſize for the three-light Frame. 

The one light Frame therefore may be 
about four feet and a half width from back to 
front, and three feet ſix the other way, fiſteen 
or eighteen inches high in the back, and nine 
in front, with a glaſs ſaſh or light, made to 
fit the top ha ps, to ſlide up and down, 
and move away occaſionally. 


The two-light Frame may be ſeven feet | 


long, four and half wide, and fifteen or eigh- 
teen inches high in the back, and nine 1n 
front, having one croſs bar, three inches width, 
ranging from the middle of the back at top, 
to that of the front, ſerving both to ſtrengthen 
the Frame, and help to ſupport the lights; 
the two lights to be each three feet fix wide, 
made to fit the top of the Frame exactly. 

The three-light Frames ſhould be ten feet 
ſix inches long, four and a half wide, and 
from eighteen inches to two feet high in the 
back, and from nine to twelve or fafteen inches 
in front ; obſerving that thoſe defigned prin- 
cipally for the culture of melons, may be ta- 
ther deeper than for cucumbers, becauſe they 
generally require a greater depth of mold or 
earth on the beds, though Frames eighteen 
or twenty inches in the back, and from nine 
to twelve in front, are often made to ſerve oc- 
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caſionally, both for cucumbers and melons; 
each Frame to have two croſs bars ranging 
from the top of the back to that of the fron, 


at three feet ſix inches diſtance, to ſtrengthen 


the Frame, and ſupport the lights, and the 
three lights to be each three feet fix inches 
wide; the whole together being made to {i 
the top of the Frame exactly every way in 
length and width, 

Sometimes the above ſort of Frames ate 
made of larger dimenſions than before ſpeci. 
fied, but in reſpect to this, it ſhould be obſerye, 
that if larger they are very inconvenient to 
move to different parts where they may be 
occaſionally wanted, and require more heat 
to warm - internal air, and in reſpect to 
depth particularly, that if they are but juſt 
deep enough to contain a due depth of mold, 
and for the plants to have moderate room to 
grow, they will be better than if deeper, a; 
the plants will be then always near the glaſſes, 
which is an eſſential conſideration in early 
work, and the internal air will be morc et- 
fectually ſupported in a due temperature of 
warmth, for the deeper the Frame, the heat 
of the internal air will be leſs in proportion, 
and the plants being far from the glaſſes will 
be ſome diſadvantage in their early growth; 


| beſides, a too deep Frame, both in early and 


late work, is apt to draw the plants up weak, 
for they always naturally aſpire towards the 
glaſſes, and the more ſpace there is, the more 
they will run up, for which reafon the London 
kitchen gardeners have many of their Frames 
not more than fourteen or fifteen inches high 
| behind, and ſeven in front, eſpecially thoſe 
which are intended to winter the more tender 
young plants, iuch as cauliflower, lettuce, 
and for railing early ſmall fallad- herbs, rad- 
diſhes, &c. | | | 
But Frames defigned for the protection ot 
taller plants, ſhould be deeper in proportion, 
as for example, if deſigned as a nurſery Frame 
for young pine-apple plants, three feet fix by 
fifteen, or eighteen, will be the proper depth; 
arranging the largeſt plants behind, the young 
yearling ones more forward, and the crowns 
and ſuckers of the year in the front of all ; a 
Frame of this dimenſion may ferve alſo for 
| any of the hardier kinds of low green- houſe 
plants, as myrtles, &c. either in default of a 
proper green- houſe, or as an eaſement to one 
when too much crowded, 25 
A drawing Frame for annuals, i. e. for 
drawing the larger ſorts to a tall ſtature, ſuch 


Amaranthus 


as the Coleſa criſlata, or cock s · comb, and the 
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Amaranthus tricolor, &c. the Frame for this 

arpoſe is ſometimes made as deep as it is 
intended to draw the plants in height, and 1s 
ſometimes compoſed of three, four, or more 
different Frames of equal width and length, 
to place upon one another occaſionally, as 


the plants advance in ſtature; the former is 


ſometimes made four, five, or fix feet high 
in the back, and three, four, or five, in front, 
but the front ſhould be glazed to admit the 
light and heat of the ſun, otherwiſe the Frame 
would form a kind of deep pit, which would 
draw the plants up too faſt into ſmall weak 
tems, and they would alſo be apt to loſe all 
their lower leaves: that part ſhould alſo be 
made to open occaſionally, for giving water, 
or a larger portion of air in hot weather ; the 
mode of uſing this Frame is, that after the 
plants are drawn about a foot and a half high 
in any common hot-bed Frame, another hot- 
bed is made for the deep Frame, in which the 
plants are placed to remain to grow to their 
full ſtature. The other ſort of diawing Frame 
is frequently called a multiplying drawing- 
Frame, as being compoſed of different parts, 
one of the parts w be of the dimenſions of a 
common hot-bed Frame, eighteen inches by 
nine or ten deep, and on this the glaſſes are 
to be placed ; the other parts for multiplying 
the depth occafionally, muſt be each exactly 
the fame width and length of the firſt, and 
a foot deep on every ſide: and as to the mode 


of uſing them, the firſt or -prineipal Frame 


having the glaſſes, is placed firſt on the bed, 
2nd when the plants have reached the glaſſes, 
remove this Frame off the bed, and place on 
one of the others, then place the ſirſt Frame 
and glaſſes upon that, and as the plants again 
advance in height, another multiplyer muſt be 
added, and after that another, always ſtill 
having the principal Frame with its glaſſes 
' uppermoſt, obſerving, that if the front of each 
of theſe Frames, both the principal one and 
multiplyers were glazed, to admit the light 
and heat of the ſun, it would greatly improve 
the growth of the plants. Another ſort of 
drawing Frame may be formed thus : having 
one of the common hot-bed Frames with its 
lights, place it upon the bed, and having four 
ſtout poſts, one fixed at-each corner cloſe to 
the Frame, four or five feet high, in which 
are bored holes ſix inches diſtance, and four 
won or wooden pins are provided, one for 
each poſt, and when the plants arrive at the 
glaſſes, the Frame is drawn up a little, and the 
pins ſixed in the holes, then reſt the bottom 
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of the Frame upon the pins; and continue rait- 

ing it from time to time as the plants advance 
higher, The vacancy at bottom may be eaſily 
cloſed up with boards or garden-mats, and it 
the front was cloſed with oiled paper to admit 
the light, it would be an advantage; it is alſo 
proper to have the front to open occaſionally 
for giving air and water. 

In all the forts of Frames of every dimen - 
ſion here ſpecified, the wood- work of the back, 
ends, and front, ſhould be of inch or inch and 
quarter deal, as before obſerved, which ſhould 
be all neatly planed even and ſmooth on both 
fides ; and the joints, in framing them toge- 
ther, ſhould be fo cloſe that no wet nor air 
can enter; the croſs-bars or bearers at top, 
for the ſupport of the glafſes ſhou'd be about 
three inches broad and one thick, and neatly 
dove-tailed in at back and front even with 
both edges, that the lights may ſhut down cloſe, 
each having a groove or channel along the 
middle, to conduct off all wet falling between 
the lights: at the end of each Frame at top, 
ſhould be a thin flip of board feur inches 
broad, arranged from back to front, joining 
cloſe up to the outũde of the lights, which 
being neceſſary to guard againſt cutting winds, 
ruſhing in at that part immediately upon the 
plants, when the lights are occaſionally tilted 
behind for the neceſſary admiſſion of freſh 
air, &c. N * 

With reſpeCt to the lights, the wood- work 
of the Frame ſhould be inch and half thick, 
and two and half broad ; and the bars for the 
immediate ſupport of the glaſs- work,ſhould be 
about an inch broad, and not more than inch 
and half thick, for if too broad and thick, 
they would intercept the rays of the ſun, ſo 
ſhould be only juſt ſufficient to ſupport the 
glaſs-work without bending, and ſhould be 
ranged from the back part to the front, eight 
or nine inches aſunder. ; 

All the wood-u ork, both of the Frames and 
lights, ſhould be painted in oil, to preſerve 
them from decay, a Acad colour will be the 


molt eligible, and if done three times over, 


outſide and in, will preſerve the wood ex- 
ceedingly from the injuries of weather, and 
from the moiſture of the earth and dung. 
The glaſs-work of the lights may either be 
laid in lead and well trimmed with cement, 
air and water tight; or may be laid in the 
bars of wood in putty, imbricatum, i e. over- 
laid, or lapping at the ends; the latter me- 
thod is by ſome preſerted, as being more 


effectual for the diſcharge of wet, and the 
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imbricatures 
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imbricatures or lapping of the panes being 
by ſome left open or unputtyed at bottom, that 
the ranctd vapour natutallyariſing in hot-beds, 
and all condenſed drops againſt the glaſſes, 
may be diſcharged at theſe places, as well as 
admit a perpetual . moderate current of freſh 
air, proves very. beneficial to all plants: this 
mode however of leaving the lappings open, 
is by ſome objected againſt, eſpecially for ay, 
early work. on account of the too free admit- 
Hon of air in cold weather; I however have 
uſed them with great ſucceſs at all ſeaſons, 
though in the kitchen-gardens about London, 
where there are vaſt quantitics of framing al- 
ways at work, their lights are, for the general 
part, laid in lead, in panes about ſix or eight 
inches ſquare: in either method of glazing 
the beſt fort of white glaſs ſhould be uſed, and 
the greateſt care exerted to make the whole 
perfectly. water-tight. 

FR4XINUS, the Aſh-tree. 

There are three ſpecies, all hardy deciduous 
trees, one of them a lofty foreſt tree, the 
others of lower growth, uſed principally in 
ornamental plantations, all of them adorned 


with compound leaves of ſeveral pair of lobes 


terminated by an odd one. | 

Claſs and order, Polygamia Dioecia. 

Characters. ] CALIx, hermaphrodite and 
female flowers on the ſame and on different 
trees, having ſometimes ſmall monophyllous 
cups, and ſometimes none. CoROLLA, either 
none, as in the common aſh ; or, as in ſome 
ſpecies, four narrow petals. STAMINA, two 
ſhort filaments, and oblong antherz. PIs- 
II Lu M, an oval germen, erect ſtyle, and biſid 
ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a compreſſed fruit, 
having a ſingle, ſpear-ſhaped compreſſed ſeed. 

The fruit of the aſh. are commonly called 
aſh-keys. | 

The ſpecies are ; 

"FRAXINUS excel/ior. 

Meft lofty or common aſbtree.] Fraxinus, 
with a large upright grey item, riſing ſixty or 
ſeventy feet high, branching upward into a 
full regular head, garniſhed with large com- 
pound leaves of five pair of ſawed lobes, ter- 
minated by an odd one, and ſmall greeniſh 
flowers without petals. 

Varieties.] With ſilver- ſtriped leaves — 

- gold-ſiriped leaves. | 

*FRAXINUS Americana. 5 

American Aſh. Varieties of this are; 

Black American Afb, — having an erect 
tem, branching twenty or thirty feet high, large 
very dark leaves, compoſed of three or four 
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| pair of Jobes, and an odd one; ſmall oreenifh 


flowers, and broad blackiſh fruit. 
IV hite American A — having an vpright 


or thirty feet high, light green leaves, com. 
poſed of about three pair of obtuſely ſawed 
lobes, placed far aſunder, terminated by an 
odd one, ending in a very long point, decay. 
ing to a whitiſh colour in autumn, 

Red American Aſh—grows twenty or thirty 
feet high, having reddiftt ſhoots, large light 
green leaves, of about three pair of diſtinetly 
ſawed lobes, terminated by an odd one, five 
or ſix inches long, and three broad, decay. 
ing to a reddiſh hue in autumn. 

Calabrian Manna Afh—grows twenty feet 
high, leaves compoſed of four or five pair of 
lobes and an odd one; and ſmall greeniſh 
flowers: from the exſudation of the leaves is 
collected the manna of the ſhops, 

*FRAXINUS Ornus. 

. Fiavering Aſh.—Varietes of this are; 

Virginia flowering Aſh—grows twenty or 
thirty feet high, leaves compoſed of three or 
four pair of ſawed Jobes far aſunder, termi- 
nated by an odd one; and large looſe bunches 
of white flowers, at the end of all the branches, 
furniſhed with petals. 

Dwarf flowering Aſþ—grows twelve or fif- 
teen feet high, ſmalliſh dark green leaves of 
three or four pair of ſawed lobes and an odd 


with petals. 

All theſe three ſpecies and varieties are very 
hardy deciduous trees, the firſt ſort grows 
common in hedges and woods all over Eng- 
land, but all the others are principally of 
American growth; all the forts flower in 
April and May, of which none but the Frax:- 
nus ornus wake any appearance, the others 
being ſmall, apetalous, and greenifh ; the 
flowering aſh however, is very ornamental in 
bloſſom, the bunches being large, and ter- 
minate almoſt every branch, appearing ex- 
tremely conſpicuous; none however but the 
common aſh produce ſeed in this country, 
which ripen in great abundance in autumn; 
but thoſe, of all the others are often procured 
from America by the ſeedſmen, which, as 
well as the common ſort, grow ſreely here in 
any common earth, 

he common ſort is generally conſidered 
as a foreſt or timber-tree, and as ſuch is very 


| uſeful purpoſes ; particularly for almoſt all 
ſorts of huſbandry implements, ploughs, har- 


whitiſh ſtem and branches, growing twenty 


one, and ſmall bunches of flowers furniſhed 


valuable, the timber being excellent for many 
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Tows, waggons, carts, ax!e-trees, wheel- 
ſellies, &c. and the poles of the underwood 
are proper for hoops, hop-poles, and many 
other uſes ; and as the trees grow freely upon 
almoſt any ſoil, and of quick growth, they 
may be cultivated to great advantage, ſome to 


cut every ſeven, ten, or fifteen years for. 


les, others leſt to grow for timber ; the lop- 
pings are excellent fuel, and burn well, green 
or dry, ſo that old pollards, for the purpoſe of 
lopping at proper intervals of time, will be 
very profitable. FEA 

But the other two ſpecies and varieties are 
eſteemed principally to aſſiſt in forming va- 
riety in ornamental plantations, but the flow- 
ering kinds having the greateſt merit for or- 
nament, ſhould be introduced in the moſt 
conſpicuous parts of view, 


Propagation of all the Soris. | 
All the forts may be raiſed plentifully from 


feed, which the common ſort furniſh in 
abundance; but the other ſorts rarely furniſh- 


ing any here, are procured from abroad, or 


awhen their feeds cannot be obtained, they are 
propagated by budding upon ſtocks of the 
common aſh, 

By ſeed. — The common ſort ſhould be ſown 
in autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, and thoſe 


ol the others as ſoon as they can be obtained, 


which commonly arrive early in ſpring, and 
the ſooner the better ; prepare for all the ſorts 
beds of common earth four feet wide, ſow 
the ſeeds evenly on the ſurface, and cover 
them an inch deep, ſome of the plants will 
come up the ſpring ſo lowing, and many not 
till the ſecond ſpring: when they are a year or 


two old, prick them out into nurſery rows, 


two feet aſunder, and one foot in the lines, 
and here to remain till they are four, five, or 
fix feet bigh or more, then tranſplant them 
where they are to remain. 

By Budding and Grafting.—This is often 
praCtiſed in default of ſeeds, to propagate the 
ſecond and third ſpecies and varieties, as alſo 
to continue the variegated kinds, working 


all of them upon ſtocks of the common aſh, 


at the uſual ſeaſon of budding and grafting. 
FRITILLARIA, Fritillary, including alſo 
che Corona Imperialis and Perſian Lily. 
This genus furniſhes a great variety of bul- 
+bous-reoted flowery petennials, proper to 


-adorn the compartments of the pleaſure- gar- 


den, producing annual ſtalks from about one 


*foot to a yard or more high, terminated by 
Jarge, bell-ſhaped, liliaceous flowers. 
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Claſs and order, Hexandria Menegynia. 

Charafters.] CaLix, none. CoRoLLia, 
is compoſed of ſix oblong petals, forming a 
bell-ſhape, ſpreading broad at the baſe. ST A- 
MINA, {ix filaments, and erect ſour cornered 
anthere. PisTILLUM, an oblong three cor- 
nered, germen, {imple ſtyle, and triple ſtig- 
ma. PERICARPIUM, an oblong, trilobate, 
trilocular capſule, and numerous flat ſeeds. 

The ſpecies are; 

"FRITILLARIA He eagris. 

( Meleagris) or alternate-leafrd Fritillaty.] 
Fritillary, with a depretied, fleſhy, bulbous 
root, an erect flower- ſtalk a foot or fifteen 
inches high, garniſhed with long narrow 
leaves placed alternate, and the top termi- 
nated by one or more large bell-ſhaped flow- 


| ers hanging downwards, -of different proper- 


ties in the varicties.—Some-figely chequered 
in regular ſquares, others of plain colours, as 
deſcribed below. | 

 ?FRITILL ARIA Pyrenaica. 

Pyrenean, epp2ſite-leafed Fritillary.] Fritil- 
lary with. a double, fleſhy, bulbous root, an 
-upright flower-ſta}k twelve or fiſteen inches 
high; garniſhed with Jong narrow leaves by 
pairs oppoſite, and the top terminated by two 
or more large bell-ſhaped flowers hanging 
downward, of different colours and proper- 


ties in the varieties. 


Varieties of the above two ſpecies are com- 
mon chequered Fritillary, ot which there are 
ſeveral varieties curiouſly chequered with 
purple, white, and other colours dark pur- 
ple, yellow ſpotted Frivijlary—yellow flower- 
ing—great yellow flowering—variegated yel- 
low flowered - white flowered—black flowered 
—with red flowers—red ſpotted flowers 
large double-flowering —ſpotted flowered, dif- 


| ferent varieties —uMmbelliferous flowering — 


ſpiked. flowering - with narrow leaves broad 
leaves. All theſe varieties have great merit in 
the diverſity of their large bell-ſhaped pendu- 
Tous flowers, and thoſe of the chequered kinds 
have particular fingularity, being finely 
chequered in regular ſquares in a very curious 
manner, flowering principally in the latter 


end of March, in April, and ſome part of 


May, ſome late ſorts alſo in June; all of 
them are ſucceeded by plenty of ſeed in au- 
tumn. | 
*FRITILLARtA Perſica. 
Perfian Hritillary, commonly called Per/ian 
Lily. Varieties of this are. | 
Tall Perſian Lily.—HAath a round, whitiſh, 
bulbous root, an upright firm ſtalk a yard 
| Fitz high, 
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high, cloſely garniſhed with long, narrow, 
obliquely-waved leaves, and the top termi- 
nated by a large pyramidal ſpike of deep pur- 
ple flowers ſpreading wide at their brims. 

Dwarf Perſian Lily, Produces an erect 
ſtalk a foot and half high, ſmall leaves, and 
ſomewhat branching ſpike of deep purple 
flowers. 

*+FRITILLARIA Imnperialis. 

Imperial Fritillary, commonly called Crown- 
Imperial (Corona Imperialis) Fritillary with 
a. very large, round, ſcaly, bulbous, yellow 
root, an upright, thick, ſucculent ſtalk, three 
or four feet high, garniſhed with long nar- 
row leaves; and crowned by a vaſt ſurround- 
ing cluſter of large, bell-ſhaped, pendulous 
flowers, theſe ſurmounted by a large crown 
of leaves; flowering in different colours and 
properties in the varieties. 

The root of this ſpecies and varieties is 
compoſed of numerous, thick, ſucculent ſcales, 
and is remarkable for imparting a very diſ- 
agreeable rank odour. 

Varieties of this are; crown imperial with 
duſky red flowers - with bright red flowers—- 
late red-flowering- double red flowers — gol- 
den yellow flowers pale yellow flowers 
yellow ſtriped flowers double yellow flow- 
ers—doubly-crowned, or crown upon crown, 
having two tier of flowers one above another 
triply-crowned, having three tier of lowers— 
with gold-ſtriped leaves—and with ſilver- 
ſtriped leaves. All theſe varieties are fine ma- 
jeſtic plants, of three or four feet ſtature, 
making a fingularlygrand appearance with their 


large noble crown of flowers, &c and greatly. 


ornament our gardens fo early as April and 
May ;- all of them ſo hardy, of eaſy culture, 
and encreaſe ſo plentifully by off-ſets from the 
roots, that they might be obtained in abund- 
ance in every garden. | | 
The flowers of all the four ſpecies of Fri- 
tillaria, and their varieties, have univerſally 
a campanulate, hexapetalous corolla, of the 
liliaceous kind, all remarkable for their pen- 
dulous or hanging poſition ; thoſe: of the 
crown imperial conſiderably the largeſt, but 
all of them form a fine variety in the flower- 
garden. | 


All the ſpecies and reſpeCtive varieties are 


very hardy, bulbous-rooted perennials, the 
roots of great duration, but the flower-ſtalks 
are renewed annually. in . ſpring 3. which in 
the different ſorts flower in March, April, 
May, and June, when, and in July, they ripen 


ſeeds, and the ſtal ks then aſſume a ſtate of 


' 


large: bunches, and ſhould be divided, and 


patient out of the carth than the crown im- 
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decay, the bulbs become inactive for that ſea. 
ſon, and ripe for removal, if neceſſary, either 
for the purpoſe of encreaſe by off-ſets, or for 
tranſplantation into freſh digged earth, both 
of which operations may be proper every ſe. 
cond or third-year, for in that time they will 
have encreaſed exceedingly by off-ſets into 


that being planted again in freſh-dug ſoil, 
will greatly improve their future bloom. 
They all form a fine variety in the principal 
borders, the two common Fritillary kinds and 
their varieties ſhew to beſt advantage when 
diſpoſed in three or four. roots together, in 
{mall patches towards the front of the borders, 
that is, if they are placed in aſſemblage with 
other flowers. The Perſian Fritillary or Lily 
ſhould be ſtationed rather more backward in 
the border, and. the crown imperials ſhould 
occupy the middle range behind both theſe, 
as being of larger growth, and ſhould always 
be placed ſingly, and two or three yards diſt. 
ance in the line; or-if you plant the bulbs in 
beds by themſelves, ſet the F ritillary and Per. 
ſian- lily kinds in rows a foot aſunder, and the 
ſame diſtance in each row, and three or four 
inches deep; and the crown imperials a foot 
and half diſtance each way, and four or five 
inches in depth. | 
T he ſeaſon for planting or tranfplanting all 
theſe bulbs is, when thir flower-ſtalks are de- 
cayed in July or beginning oi Auguſt, tho' 
the bulbs taken up at that time, may be kept 
out of the ground two or thcee. months, it 
neceſſary, by being laid in dry ſand ; but the 
FritiHary and Perſian- lily are rather more im- 


— 4 — 


perial, and therefore ſhould always be put in 
again as ſoon as poſſible. 

Obſerve, it is always proper to remove all 
theſe bulbs every ſecond or third year, to ſe- 
parate the off-ſets, and replant the whole in 
freſh-dug ground. See their Propagation. 


Propagation of all the Sorts. . 


The more general mode of propagation of 
all theſe plants is by off-ſets, which they all 
furniſh abundantly from the ſides of their 
roots, and which may be ſeparated every ſe- 
cond or third year; the proper time is, when 
their flower · ſtalks decay as aforeſaid, taking 
the whole cluſter of. roots out of the earth, 
and ſeparate them into diſtinct roots, plant- 
ing the ſmaller, off-ſets by themſelves in nur- 
ſery beds, to remain a year or two, to acquire 


a flowering ſtate ; and the larger roots, plant 
5 where 
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where they are deſigned to remain ſor flower- 


mn rhey are alſo propagated by ſeed ; but this 
is principally practiſed to gain new varieties, 
and the proceſs is tedious z the Fritillary and 
Perfian-lily will be three years, and the crown 
imperial ſometimes fix or ſeven before they 
flower in perfection. 

The ſeed are to be ſown in boxes of light 
earth in Auguſt or September, covering them 
with earth a quarter of an inch deep, manag- 
ing them nearly as directed for colchicums, tu- 
lips, &c. which ſee. | 
FRUIT-T REES, comprehending ſuch as 
produce eatable fruit, either for the deſert or 
culinary uſes. 

There are about twelve genera of Fruit- 
trees and fruit-bearing ſhrubs and ſhrubby 
plants that ripen their fruit perfectly in this 
country, each genus compriſing ſeveral ſpe- 
cies, and each ſpecies numerous varieties, all 
of which are exhibited in their reſpeCtive ge- 
pera; ſo in this place we ſhall only give a liſt 
of each genus and its principal ſpecies, to 
ſhew at. one view the genus in which each 
ſpecies is placed according to botanic arrange - 
ment. 

Auvopalus, Almind tree — three ſpecies, 
the almond, peach, and nectarine; of each of 
which are many varieties, eſpecially of the 
peach and nectarine. See AMYGDALUS, 

CoryLUus, the Hazel, or Hazel. nut tree— 
one ſpecies compriſing the common hazel- 
nut of the woods—filbert-tree—Barcelona or 
Spaniſh nut—cob-nut, &c. Sec CoRYLUs, 

Facus, Beech-tree—compriſing the Fagus 
Caſtanea or cheſtnut+tree. 

Ficus, the Fig-tree—one ſpecies compre- 
hending numerous varieties. See Frcus. 

JuGLANsS, Walnut-tree—one ſpecies of the 
common walnut, compriſing ſeveral varieties. 
See JUGLANS, < 
MesP1Lus,. Medlar — comprifing three 
principal forts. See MEspilus. | 
Morus, Mulberry tree — includes three 
principal ſorts, See Mokus. Ra 
PRUNus, Plum tree includes three prin- 
cipal ſpecies —the plum-tree —apricot and 
cherry-tree, each compriſing many varieties ; 
comprehends alſo, the bullace-tree, and the 
ſloe. See Prunus. | 149 p 
Pyrus, Pear-tree—compriſes three ſpecies 
—the pear—apple—and quince, each having. 
many varieties; particularly the pear and 
apple, whoſe varieties are without end. See 
PTRUus. 
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RIRESs, Currant tree; and Ribes Groſſula- 
ria, the gooſeberry- buſn; each of which com- 
prehenſive in many eminent varieties. See 
RInEs. | 

RusBus IDzvs, Roſberry—one ſpecies com- 
priſing three or four principal varieties. See 
RuBvus. 

ViT1s, the Vine—one ſpecies comprehen- 
five in numerous elegant varieties. See VI“ 
TIS. | 

Each of the above genera of fruit-trees, &c. 
are exhibited in their proper place, and under 
each are arranged its principal ſpecies, with 
that of the varieties of each reſpective ſpecies, . 
with their proper names, deſcription, propa- 
gation, and general culture. | 

FUMARIA, Fumatory. 

It furniſhes ſome low, tuberous, and bulb- 
ous-rooted, flowery perennials, for the flower- 
garden; producing annual ſtalks ſix or eight 
inches high, terminated by ſhort ſpikes of 
ringent flowers. 

Claſs and order, Diadelphia Hexandria. 

Characters.] CAL1x, two ſmall deciduous 
leaves, CoROLLA, is tubular and ringent, 
having the lips plane, obtuſe, emarginated and 


 reflexed, having a nectarium at their baſe, 


and the chops of the corolla four-cornered. . 
STAMINA, fix equal, broad filaments, each 
having three anthere. P1sTILLUM, an ob- 
long germen ſhort” ſtyle, and an orbicular 
compreſfed ſtigma. PEeRICaRPIUM, a ſhort 
unilocular pod and roundiſh ſeeds, 

The principal ſpecies are ; 

"'FUMARIA BULBOSA. 


| Bulbous-rooted Fumatory,— Varieties of this 


are. | 
Hollow bulbous Fumatory - (Cava). Having 
a large fleſhy root, hollow in the middle, 


crowned: by branching leaves, dividing into 


many {mall parts, and upright ſtalks ſix inches 
high, adorned with leaves, and terminated by 
ſpikes of reddiſh-purple flowers, in April. 


| Solid bulbous Fumatory ( Solida).— Having a 


large, round, ſolid, yellow root; leaves like 
the former, and ſtalks four or five inches 
high, adorned with leaves, and terminated : 
by ſpikes of purple flowers, in April. 
*FUMARIA Cucullaris, | 
Tuberous-rooted, forked-flowered Fumatory.} 
Fumaria, with a ſmall, round, ſcaly root, 
crowned by leaves divided into three princi- 
pal parts, each dividing into many ſmaller ; 


upright leafleſs ſtalks, eight or nine inches 


high, terminated by a looſe ſpike of dull white 
flowers forked at their baſe; flowering in May. 
; FuMARIA. 
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GAL 
YFUMARIA Capnoides. | 

Capnoides, or branching ever-green Fumatory.] 
'Fumaria with a fibrous root, Laddag out ma- 
ny flender tufty ſtalks, branching eight or 
nine inches high; finely divided ever-green 
leaves, and all the branches terminated b 
looſe pannicles of bright yellow flowers molt 

art of ſummer. | 

Variety.) With a whitiſh flower. 

*FUMARIA Sempervirens. 

Ever green podded annual Fumatory, or Cap- 
noides. ] Fumaria, with an upright ſtalk branch- 
ing a foot and half high, garniſhed with bran- 
.chy ſinely- divided leaves, and all the branches 

terminated by looſe ſpikes of pale purple flow- 
ers moſt part of ſummer, ſucceeded by narro 
paniculated pods, | 

The flowers of all theſe plants are of the 


ringent or gaping kind, are ſmall, but form a 
pretty variety. 


GAL 


All theſe plants may be employed to ad 
the borders of the RG barons: placing 
them in ſmall patches towards the fronts gi 
the borders, where they will appear very or. 
namental. 

The third and fourth ſpecies are alſo pro- 
per to diſpoſe on the ſides of rock work, grot · 
tos, artificial ruins, &c. 


Their Propagation. 


The two firſt ſpecies and varieties are pro. 
pagated by off-ſets from their roots, in the 
manner as other bulbous plants, when their 
leaves decay any time from May till Auguſt, 
which may be performed every two or three 
years, or according as they multiply. 

The third and fourth ſpecies are eaſily raiſe} 
in abundance from ſeed, ſown ſoon after they 
ripen, or in ſpring, ſowing them where ther 
are to remain, or for tranſplanting. 


G. 


FN ALANTHUS, Snow-drop. 


It conſiſts of one low bulbous-rooted 


flowery perennial for the flower - borders, riſ- 
ing but a few inches high, adorned at top 
with ſmall tripetalous flowers. 
Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 
Characters.] CaLix, an oblong ſpatha 
opening ſide- ways. CoRoLLa, three oblong 
concave ſpreading petals, and in the bottom, a 
three-leafed neQtarium. STAMINA, fix ſhort 
filaments, and oblong pointed connivent an- 
there. 'P1STILLUM, an oval germen under 
the corolla, ſlender ſtyle, and {imple ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM, a three- cornered trilocular 
Capſule, and numerous roundiſh ſeeds. 
There is but one ſpecies, viz. 
 GALANTHUs Nivalis. 5 
Snow drop.] Galanthus with a ſmall, tu- 
nicated bulbous root, crowned with ſeveral 
Jong, narrow, blueiſh green leaves, and amidſt 


them ſmall angular-naked flower-ſta)ks, four | 


or five inches high, terminated by a ſpatha, 

each protruding one ſmall ſnow- white flower 

drooping downward. | | 
Varieties. Common fingle-flowered ſnow- 


2 —lſemi-double ſnow-drop—double ſnow- 


Theſe are delightful little plants, conſider. 
ing the early appearance of their ſuow-white 
flowers, adorning our gardens often in Janua- 
ry and February, when ſcarce any other flow- 


when the ground is covered with ſnow, con- 
tinuing very often till the beginning of 
March, and make a very ornamental appear- 
ance, eſpecially when diſpoſed in cluſters to- 
wards the fronts of borders, &c. 

The ſingle fort comes firſt into bloom, then 
the ſemi-double, and after that the double. 

They ſhould be employed to adorn the 
fronts of flower-borders, the edges of wilder- 
neſs plantations, the borders of wood- walks, 
and the fronts of ſhrubbery-clumps, &c. for 
they will ſucceed any where, and multiply ex- 
ceedingly by off-ſets from the roots. 
| They effect conſiderably the beſt appear- 


roots together, placing ſome near the edge of 
the borders, other bunches a foot or more 
back, in which order they will form variety 


| more eligibly than. in ſtraight rows ; or when 


diſpoſed ſingly, or by Way of edgings to 
borders, as n practiſed, in which 


they cut a ſtraggling appearance at 15 
e 
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er is to be ſcen, and frequently burſting forth 


ance when diſpoſed in bunches of ſeveral 
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The roots ſhould therefore be planted five | 


or fix together at leaſt in a cluſter, placing 
them two or three inches deep, and permit 
them to remain undiſturbed four or five years 
to encreaſe into large bunches, they will then 
form the belt appearance. | 

Their propagation is by off-ſets of the roots, 
the beſt ſeaſon for which is June or July, 
though, they being ſo hardy, it may be done at 
almoſt any time after the bloom; but I would 
prefer ſummer for that work, when their 
leaves decay, and may either be planted di- 
rectly, or kept out of the ground till October 
or November ; but do not however retain them 
Jonger out of the ground than December, 


otherwiſe they will flower weak the firſt | 


year. See Bul Bus. 

GARDENS. Gardens and plantations are 
grand, ornamental, and oeconomical improve- 
ments to a country ſeat and eſtates in general, 
and may be divided into the following prin- 


cipal diſtricts: Ihe pleaſure - garden — kitchen- 


rden — orchard nurſery —and plantations. 
or a proper deſcription of each, ſee PLEA- 


SURE-GARDEN, K1TCHEN GARDEN, &c, 


GARDENIA, Cape Jaſmine. 

There is but one ſpecies, a ſhrubby, very 
florilerous ever-green, for the green-houſe, 
and hot-houſe. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia 
Cbaracters. I CALix, is monophylous, 
quinquangular, five-parted and permanent.— 
CoROLLA, a ſalver- ſhaped petal, with a cy- 
lendrie tube, a plane limb deeply divided into 
five oval ſegments. STAMINA, no filaments, 
but five narrow antherz. PI1STILLUM, a ger- 
men under the corolla, ſlender ſtyle, and bi- 


lobed oval ſtigma. PERIcARIUuM, a bilobed 


berry, and many ſeeds. 


The ſpecies is ; | 


GARDENIA florida. | 

Gardenia, or flawery Cape Jaſmine.) Gar- 
denia with a woody ſtem, branching in pairs 
ſeveral feet high, ſpear-ſhaped, entire, ſhining. 
411 leaves, four or five inches long, and 
alf as broad, growing. by pairs oppoſite ;, and 
at the ſides and ends of the branches large 


 cloſe-ſitting flowers, of great fragrance. 


The flowers of this ſhrub, although in their 
charaQteriſtic ſtate reckoned monopetalous, yet 
they are often ſemi-double, having two or 
three ſeries of petals, and often as large, as a 
middling roſe. + | 

This plant is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, but will live here in the full air in 


— 
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ſummer, and in a green-houſe in winter; but' 


flowers beſt in the hot-houſe. 


It muſt always be kept in pots of light rich 
earth. 

It is eaſily propagated by layers and cut- 
tings. Lay down ſome young ſhoots in ſpring, 
in the earth of the pots, they will readily 
ſtrike root: and cuttings of the ſhoots planted 
in wr in ſpring or ſummer, and plunged in 
a 
they will be well rooted in two or three 


months, when they ſhould be planted in ſe- 
parate pots. 


GENISTA, Broom. 


This genus retains low, ſhrubby, decidu- 


ous, and ever-green plants for the pleaſure- 


ground and green-houſe, growing from two 
to ſix or ſeven ſeet high, adorned with ſmall 


ſimple leaves, and papilionaceous yellow flow- 
ers. | 


Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 


Characters. CaLix, is monophyllous, 


tubulous, and bilabiated. CoROLLA, is pa- 
pilionaceous; the vexillum, oval, acute, and 


wholly reflexed ; the wings oblong, ſhort, and 


looſe; and the keel long and erect. STaA- 


MINA, ten diadelphous filaments, and ſimple 


anthere. PISTILLUM, an oblong germen, 
an aſcending ſtyle, and acute involute ſtig- 


ma. PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh, bivalvate, 


unilocular pod, and kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 


Hardy Kinds. 
GENIST A Sagittalis. 


Sagittated or Arrow- ſbaped, Jointed- Brom. ] 
Geniſta, with trailing, two edged, green, 
ſhrubby ſtalks, dividing into many trailing, . 
flat-jointed branches, garniſhed with ſmall 
oval-lanceolate leaves, ſingly at each joint, 
and cloſe ſpikes of yellow flowers at the ends- 


of the branches. 
*(JENISTA Tinctoria. 


Dyer's Broom. |] Geniſta, with upright, | 
ſhrubby ſtalks, branching erectly two or three 


feet high, having taper-ſtriated branches, 


garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped, alternate leaves, 
and from the fides and ends of the branches 


numerous ſmall yellow flowers. 


Variety. — Dyer's- broom. with ſpreading : 


branches. 


The name Tin#oria, or dyer's-broom, to 
this ſpecies is derived from its uſe in dy-- 


ing; it grows naturally in ſeveral parts of Bri- 


| tain, &Cc, 
: IGENIS TAs 


rk-bed, or any hot-bed under glaſſes, . 
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*GENISTA, Anglica. 
 Emoliſh Geniſia, or Dwarf Engliſh Broom, 
or Petty lin.] Geniſta, with ſhrubby ſtalks 
branching two or three ſeet high, armed with 
long ſingle ſpines below, and garniſhed with 
ſmall ſpear-ſhaped alternate leaves, and cluſt- 
ers of yellow flowers at the ends of the 
branches. 

This ſpecics grows wild on heaths and other 
barren places in many parts of England, but 
is often admitted into gardens for variety. 

4GENISTA, Tridentata. | 

Tridented-leafed Portugal Broom.) Geniſta 
with upright ſhrubby ſtalks, dividing into 
many three-cornered branches, riſing three 
or four feet high, garniſhed with three-pointed 
leaves, and large yellow flowers, ſingly from 
the ſides and ends of the branches. 

Variety, — Low narrow leafed Portugal 
Broom, | 

5GENISTA, Candicans. 

Upright Montpelier Genifla, or Cytiſus of 
Montpelier.) Geniſta, with an upright ſhrub- 
by ſtriated ſtem, branching four or five feet 
high ; garniſhed with trifoliate-leaves, hairy 
underneath, and bright yellow flowers from 
the ſides of the branches, | 


Green-houſe Kinds, 


S(GENISTA Canarienſis. | 

Canary Broom, or Ever-green Cytiſus, from 
the Canary Iſlands.) Geniſta with upright 
woody flexible ſtalks, branching ſix or eight 
feet high, into many angular branches, gar- 
niſhed with tri fol iate, hairy, ever-green leaves, 
and ſpikes of bright yellow flowers from the 
ends of the branches, 

Variety —With white flowers. 

The flowers of all theſe ſpecies of Gen/ta, 
are of the papilionaceous or butterfly kind, 
having each four petals; the ſtandard, two 
wings, and the keel. See the Characters. 

They flower principally in May and June, 
and furniſh plenty of ſeeds in autumn. 


Of the above ſpecies, the firſt five are hardy 


deciduous ſhrubby plants for the ſhrubbery ; 
and the fixth, a tender ever-green for the 
green-houſe ; they all poſſeſs merit as flowery 

lants, being very floriferous in May and 
1 and as to the hardy ſorts, they are 
choice furniture for the fronts of the rub. 
bery-clumps, contiguous to the principal 
Jawns and walks; and the ſixth is a beautiful 
plant for the green houſe collection, which 
muſt always be retained in pots for moving 
£0 the green houſe in winter, 
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Propagation, Qc. 
All the hardy ſorts are eaſily raiſed from 


ſeed in a bed of common earth in autumn, i. e. 
September, October, or November, coverin 
them with earth near an inch deep; they will 
riſe in ſpring, and in ſpring following: when 
the | reps are a year old, tranſplant them in 
nurſery-rows, or if ſome are planted at once 
where they to remain, they will ſucceed het. 
ter, becauſe, having long tough roots, they 
do not thrive well by removal when ola; 
the green houſe ſort may alſo be raiſed abung. 
antly by ſeed in ſpring, by aid of a moderate 
hot-bed, ſowing the ſeed in pots, and plunge 
them in the hot-bed : when the plants are 
three or ſour inches high, prick them into 
ſeparate ſmall pots, and manage them as other 
ercen- houſe kinds. 


GENTIANA, Gentian, and Gentia://a, 

The plants are principally hardy, herbace- 
ous perennials, of the flowery and medical 
kind, of different growths, from three or four 
inches to three or four feet ſtature, ornament. 
ed with oblong, ſimple leaves, and largiſh 
monopetalous, tubular, ſour or five-parted 
flowers. | 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 

Characters] CALIx, is oblong, quinque- 
fid aud permanent. CoRol LA, is monope- 
talous, tubular at the baſe, and four or five- 
parted at the top. STAMINA, five ſhort ſi- 
laments, and ſimple antheræ. P1$sTiLLUM, 
a cylindric germen, no ſtyle, the germen 
crowned by two oval ſtigmas. PRRICAR- 
PIUM, an oblong bivalvate, unilocular cap- 
rage fre: numerous ſeeds. | | 

he principal ſpecies are; 

9 59 

Short-flalked blue Gentian, commonly called 
Gentianella.] Gentian, with thick fibrey 
roots, crowned by oblong leaves, many flower- 


| ſtalks, but two or three inches high, exceeded 


by the corolla, garniſhed with ſpear- ſhaped, 
cloſe-fitting, oppoſite leaves; and at top, 
large, bell-ſhaped, five-parted, erect, azure- 
2 flowers, of great beauty, appearing in 

WT 1 

GEN TIANA, Aſclepiadea. 

Aſclepias-leafed Gentian.) Gentiana, with 


thick fibery roots, crowned by oval-lanceolate 
leaves, flower-ſtalks a foot high, garniſhed 
with oval, ſpear-ſhaped amplexicaule, oppoſite 
leaves, and from each fide Jargiſh, bell- 
ſhaped, blue flowers by pairs, appearing in 
| June and July. 


3GENTIANA, 
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1GENTIANA, Cruciata, 

Croſi- wort Gentian.] Gentiana, with creep- 
ing fibrey roots, weak flower-ſtalks ſix inches 
long. garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped, oppoſite 
leaves by pairs, each pair croſſing the other, | 
and four-parted, light- blue flowers, in whorls | 
below, and in cluſters at top, appearing in 


erna Lutea. 

Great Yellow Gentian ] Gentiana, with 
thick, carroty- yellow, roots, crowned by large, 
oval, oblong-pointed, - veined, ſtiff leaves; 
ſtrong flower-ſtalks three or four feet high, 
garniſhed with ſmaller, oppoſite, amplexicaule 
leaves ; and wheel- ſhaped, deeply, five-parted, 
yellow flowers, in whorls at the upper parts, 
appearing very ornamental in July and Au- 
guſt: it is alſo a valuable medical plant, and 
the root is the uſeful part. 

The flowers or corolla of all theſe plants is 

of one tubular petal, more or leſs divided in- 
to four or five parts. See the Characters. 
' The plants are all perennial in root, but 
annual in ſtalk, which riſe in ſpring, flower 
in ſummer, produce abundance of ſeed in au- 
tumn, and ſoon after die to the ground. 

All the ſpecies, confidered as flowery plants 
are very ornamental, the lo ſorts are elegant 
furniture ſor the fronts of borders and other 
flower compartments, and the large yellow kind 
ſhould be ſtationed more back ward, among the 
taller claſs of plants, where it will exhibit a 
noble appearance ; and as all the ſorts proſper 
in any common ſoil, affording plenty of ſeed 
for propagation, ſeveral of them alſo encreaſe 
by off ſets, they may be obtained plentifully 
m every garden, 

All the forts are eaſily raiſed from ſeed in 
the full ground, the firſt three ſorts alſo by 

off ſets from the roots. | | 

By ſeed. —Sow the ſeed in autumn, ſoon 
aſter they are ripe, or early in ſpring, in a bed 
or border of light rich ground, either by 
broad · caſt on the ſurface, and rake it in light- 
ly, or in ſhallow flat drills fix inches aſun- 
der, covering it-near half an inch deep; the 
plants will riſe in April or May, give mode- 
rate watering in dry weather, and clear out 
weeds ; and in ſummer, and towards autumn, 
prick out a quantity of the beſt into beds, in 
rows fix inches aſunder, where let them re- 
main a year to gather ſtrength, then in au- 
tumn or ſpring tranſplant them into the places 
where they are to remain to flower. | 
By roots. The firſt three 2 encreaſe | 


8 


by olf. ſets of the roots in tolerable plenty, and 
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autumn, winter, or ſpring is the time to ſe- 


K or divide them, and the flips or oft- 
ets, if ſmall, may either be planted in nur- 
ſery-beds for a year, or, if not divided too 
ſmall, may place them at once in the flower 
compartments. | 

GENUS, a fraternity, race, or kind; being 


an aſſemblage of different ſpecies of plants, 


reſembling each other in the flower and fruit, 
or parts of fructification. | 
The charaQteriftical mark of every Genus 
is the whole of the flower or ſtuctiſication, 
and all plants agreeing exactly therein, are 
ſpecies of the ſame family or Genus; a Ge- 
nus therefore, may in ſome meaſure be com- 
ared to a family, all the relations of which 
r the ſame ſurname, although every indi- 
vidual is diſtinguiſhed by a particular ſpecific 
name; and that by arranging under one ge- 
neric name, a collection of different ſpecies 
of plants, which although often ultimately diffe- 
rent in their general growth, external port or 
habit, yet are all found invariably to poſſeſs 
certain relations in the generical characters of 


their eſſential parts, the fructification or flow - 


er and fruit, that declare them all plants of 
the ſame family or Genus. 

A Genus of plants therefore, however nu- 
merous the ſpecies, and different in their ge- 
neral growth, external habit, and duration, 
are ſuch as agree in all the parts of the flower, 
which being the only generical characters, a 
principle now univerſally eſtabliſhed by the 
Linnzan botany, in no caſe to be departed 
from, See CHARACTERS. For the charact- 
ers of every Genera or Genus contains a de- 
ſcription of each particular part of the flower, 
as the Calix, Corolla, Stamina, Piftillum, Pe- 
ricarpium, Semen, and Receptaculum ; which 
being the ſeven parts of fructiſication, and the 
moſt eſſential and invariable parts of plants, 


and conſequently the only parts that can de- 


termine the generical characters; and the 
ſtriking ſingular mark of each of the above 
parts of the flower, muſt run through all the 


ſpecies of each reſpective Genus, according 


to the deſcriptive characters in the beginning of 
every Genus throughout this work; whereby, 
as aſore - mentioned, every ſuch aſſemblage of 
ants, however few or numerous, ſo agree- 
ing in their fructiſication, form a Genus. 


y arranging every aſſemblage of plants 


agreeing in their fructification, under one de - 


nomination!or generical name, renders botany 
more ſimple and eaſy, which by the ancients 
was but little underſtood ; as with them, al- 
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moſt every ſpecies. was a Genus, and they { 


had no conception of giving one common or 
general name to a number of plants, which 
although agreeing in their flower, they could, 
not diſcover poſſeſſed any thing in common; 
for the minute parts of the - fruQtification 
which lay the foundation of our preſent 


ſyſtems, were then but little known, and as 
little attended to, as in fact the root: port or 


external habit of plants, their duration, mode, 
and times of flowering, and their uſes, both 
medicinal and oeconomical, formerly furniſh- 
ed the ſole charactetiſtical diſtinction, all of 
which however, are vague and indeterminate; 
but as the fruCtification is conſtantly the ſame 
in every reſpective Genera, nothing but theſe 
parts can with certainty be employed in de- 
termining each ſeparate Genus. 

- Plants and trees' of the ſame Genus gene- 
rally poſſeſs like medicinal powers. As for 
example, garlick, onion, and leek, belong to 
the Genus allium; cinnamon, camphire, and 
ſaſſaftas belong to the Genus laurus; ſouthern- 
wood, wormwood, mug wort, &. belong to 
the Genus artemiſia. 


Trees which belong to the ſame Genus, 
will alſo all take by graſting or budding upon 
each other: as for inſtance; pear, apple, and 


quince, being all of the Genus pyrus, take 
freely upon one another ; plum, apricot, cher- 
8. and bird cherry, &c. being all of the 

enus prunus alſo, grow upon ſtocks of each 
other ; almond, peach, and nectarine belong 
to the Genus amygdalus, and grow upon one 
another; currant and gooſeberry belong to 
the Genus ribes, and all the varieties will 
grow upon each other; as will alſo moſt other 
trees of the ſame Genus, 

The number of known Genera is upwards 
of twelve hundred, and above twenty-thou- 
ſand different ſpecies, beſides varieties; all of 
which are found growing in their natural ſtate 
of wildneſs in ſome part of the globe or other, 
and moſt of them may be naturalized in our 
gardens, ſome in the open ground, others in 
the green houſe and ſtove ; but the gardener 
is not to be intimidated at the fight of that 
great number, as if the care of io great a fa- 
mily was to fall to his lot; ſince our real va- 


Juable cultivated ſpecies fall vaſtly ſhort. of 


that number, yet ſuſhcient to furniſh our 


gardens moſt amply, both for oeconomical ! 


and ornamental purpoſes. 


' . GERANIUM, Crane's- bill, but common- 


| ly called Geranium. 


-It comprizes herbaceous and ſhcubby plants | 


GER 
for the pleaſure-ground and green-houſe, ob- 


ſix or eight feet high, adorned with broaq 
ſimple leaves, in ſome roundiſh, others heart. 
ſhaped and oval, ſome intire, and ſome divid- 
ed, and cluſters of ſmall pentapetalous flowers, 
Claſs and order, Monadelphia Decanaria. 
Characters] CAL1x, five oval permanent 
leaves. CoRoLLA, five oval, or elſe heart. 
ſhaped, ſpreading petals. STAMINA, ten 
monadelphous filaments alternately longer, 
and oblong verſatile anthere. PisTILLUy, 


* 


and five-reflexed ſtigmas. PERICARPIUU, 
a long fruit, ſhaped like a crane's beak or 
bill, is quinquelocular, and contains five ſeeds, 

There are upwards of fiſty ſpecies, and of 
which. the following are the ſorts principally 


— 


| cultivated in the Britiſh gardens. 


Hardy herbaceous kinds. 


*GERANIUM, Pratenſe. 

Meadow Crow-fort Geranium, ] Geranium 
with many branchy ſtalks, two or three feet 
high, garniſhed with divided, target-ſhaped 
leaves of fix or ſeven lobes, cut into many 
wing-like acute parts; and at the top of the 
ſtalks large blue flowers, two upon each foot- 
ſtalk. 

Varieties.]— With white flowers— varic- 
gated flowers, 

*GERANIUM Sanguineum. 

Bloody Geranium. ] Geranium with thick, 
fleſhy, fibrey roots; weak, branchy ſtalks, 2 
foot or more high, garniſhed with divided 
leaves. of five-trifid lobes ; and deep red or 
purple flowers from the fide of the branches, 
one upon-each- foot-ſtalk. | 
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ly jagged leaves—and with yariegated flowers, 
*GERANLIUM Phæum. 


upright, branchy ſtalks, ten or twelve inches 
high, divided leaves, of five or ſix laciniated 
lobes, and the branches terminated by black- 
iſh purple flowers, two upon each foot-ſtalk. 
| eau Nodoſum. - 
Knotty Geranium. ] Geranium, with jointed, 
branchy ſtalks, ſix or eight inches high, garniſh- 
ed with divided leaves oſ three ſerrated lobes, 
thoſe below having: foot · ſtalks, the upper ones 
ſit cloſe, and at the ends of the branches, pale 
purple flowers by twos upon each ſoor-ſtalk. 
 SGERANIUM Macrorhixum. 
Long-rooted, Sweet-ſmelling Geranium. ] Ge- 


i ith a long thick fleſhy root; branchy 
narium, with a long thick fleſhy root; Farr 


„ 


taining different ſtatures from one or two, to 


a five-cornered germen, long permanent ftyle, 


Varieties.) — With erect ſtalks—with deep» | 


Black flowered Geranium.) Geranium, with 
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Nalks a foot high, garniſhed with five-lobed, 


ſmooth leaves, the lobes divided into many 
Mort crenated ſegments, and the branches 
terminated by bunches of purple flowers, two 
upon each foot-ſtalk, and with inflated or 


| þladder-like cups, and very long ſtyle. 


 6GERANIUM Striatum. 
Striated Geranium.) Geranium with many 
branchy ſtalks near two feet high, garniſhed 
with five-lobed leaves below, and three-lobed 
ones above, and white flowers beautiſully 
ſtriated with purple, two upon each foot ſtalk. 
The above fix ſpecies are very bardy fibrous 
rennials, durable in root, * annual in 
ſtalks, &c. which rife from the root in ſpring ; 
flower in May, June, and July, producing a 


great profuſion of flowers, each compoſed of 


five ſmalliſh ſpreading petals. See the Cha- 
rafters : and their numbers renders them very 
conſpicuous, and are ſucceeded by plenty of 
ſeed in Auguſt and September, which if per- 
mitted to ſcatter on the ground, a crop of 
young plants will naturally riſe in abundance. 


Several of them grow naturally in many 


parts of England, particularly the firſt, fe- 
cond, third,' and fourth forts; the others are 
chiefly of foreign growth, : 
All the ſorts proſper in any common foil 
of a garden, 


They may all be employed as ornamental 


plants ſor the embelliſnment of the different 


compartments of the pleaſure - ground, and to 
encreaſe the variety of the herbaceous collec- 
tion; and as to their culture, they require 
only the common care of keeping clean from 
weeds, cutting down their decayed ſtalks, and 
digging between them annually in autumn, 
or any time in winter or ſpring. | 
They may all be propagated plentifully by 


ſeed, and by parting their roots. 


By Seed. —Sow it in autumn ſoon after it is 


ripe, or in ſpring in a ſhady border, and rake 
it in lightly ; when the young plants are 


about three inches high, prick them out in -| ſeven feet high; large angular, ſharp-pointed, 


beds five or fix inches aſunder, giving occa- 
ſional waterings, and in autumn or ſpring after, 
tranſplant them where they are to remain. 

By Parting the Roots.—This may be per- 
formed any time from October till March, in 
open weather ; do not divide them into too 
imall flips; and may plant them at once 
where they are to remain. 

reen-houſe Shrubby kinds. 
'7GERANIUM Zonale, ' © 


Zone marked, or Horſeſhoe Geranium.] Ge- 


1 
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ranium with a ſhrubby ſtem, branching fix or 
eight feet high, garniſhed with roundiſh heart- 
ſhaped, indented leaves, marked with a pur- 
ple zonal circle, going quite round, in form 
of a horſe-ſhoe; and from the upper parts of 
the branches, cloſe bunches of reddiſh-purple 
flowers on very long ſoot-ſtalks. | 

Varicty.] = Zone-marked Geranium, with 
elegantly variegated leaves, of ſingular beauty. 

Both theſe varieties of this ſpecies are the 
forts of Genarium the moſt commonly culti- 
vated in our gardens, and are both very flort- 
ſerous molt part of ſummer ; but the varie- 
gated fort is ſingularly ornamental at all ſca- 
ſons with its variegated white and green 
leaves. | 

*GERANIUM Capitatum. 

Capitated Roſe-ſcented Geranium.) Gera- 
nium, with a ſhrubby ſtalk branching irre- 
gularly four or five feet high ; roundiſh, un- 
equally trilobated, waved, hairy leaves, ſmel- 
ling like dried roſes ; and purpliſh-blue flow- 


ers in a capitated corymbus at the ends of the 


branches, 

®GERANIUM Fulgidum. 

Fulgid or flaming red Geranium.) Gera- 
nium with a ſhrubby, fleſhy ſtalk, branching 
a foot or two high, garniſhed with divided, 
three-lobed, ſmooth, light-green leaves cut 
on the edges, having the-middle lobe largeſt; 
and flame-ſcarlet flowers in umbellate cluſters 
from the ſides of the branches. 

"*GERANIUM Inguinans. 

Large Mallow-leafed Scarlet Geranium.) Ge- 
ranium with a ſhrubby ſtem, branching erect- 
ly fix or eight feet high, garniſhed with 
roundiſh kidney-ſhaped, thick, bright green 
leaves, hoary underneath ; and bright ſcarlet 


flowers on long ſoot-ſtalks from the ſides of 
the branches. 


1GERANIUM Papilionaceum. 
Papilionaceous flowered Geranium.) Gera- 
nium' with a ſhrubby ſtalk, branching fix or 


rough leaves, upon long foot-ſtalks ; and pa- 


pilionaceous-ſhaped, finely variegated flowers, - 


in looſe bunches at the ends of the branches. 
?GERANIUM Cucyllatum. | 
Cucullated or hood-leafed Geranium.) Gera- 
nium with a ſhrubby ſtalk branching fix or 
ſeven feet high; roundiſh, indented nervous 
leaves, hollow in the middle like a hood; and 


| purpliſh blue flowers, in large looſe bunches 


at the top of the branches. | 
Variety.)—With angular, hooded leaves. 
Gaga 
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„GERA NOH Vitiſolium. 


Vine-leafed, Balm. ſcented Geranium.] Ge- 
ranium with a ſhrubby ſtalk, branching five 
or fix feet high, aſcending, lobated, downy 
leaves, and pale blue flowers in cloſe bunches, 
on long foot-ſtalks from the axillas of the 
branches. 

'+GERANIUM Gibboſum. | 

Gibbous, or gouty-ſtalked Geranium, with Co- 
lumbine leaves. ] Geranium with a ſhrubby, 
fleſhy ſtalk, gibbous, or ſwoln at the joints, 
\ branching three or four feet high; doubly pin- 
. natifid, fleſhy, ſmooth, oppoſite leaves; and 


dark purple flowers at the upper parts of the. 


branches, 

"5GERANIUM Carnoſum. | 

Carnoſe, or fleſhy-/lalked Geranium. ] Gera- 
nium with a ſhrubby, very thick, fleſhy- 
jointed ſtalk, branching two or three feet 
high; pinnatifid, laciniated, tthinly-placed 
leaves ; and whitiſh flowers at the top of the 
branches. 73%; 

*GERANIUM Betulinum. ' 


Birch-leafed Geranium, ) Geranium with a 


ſhrubby ſtalk branching four or five feet high, 

oblong, oval, plane, unequally ſawed leaves, 

and large reddiſh flowers from the ſides of the 

branches. | 
17GERANIUM Peltatum. 

Peltated, ar Shield-leafed Geranium.] Ge- 
ranium with flender, weak, ſhrubby ſtalks, 
branching two or three feet long; peltated, 
divided, fleſhy, ſmooth leaves, of five entire 
lobes ; and purple flowers by fours or fives, 
from the ſides of the branches. 

"*SGERANIUM Acetoſum. 

Sorrel-tafled Geranium.) Geranium with a 
ſhrubby ſtalk, branching five or fix feet high; 
oval, fleſhy, ſmooth leaves, taſting like — 
rel; and bluſh- coloured red- ſtriped flowers, by 
threes or ſours, from the ſides of the branches. 

Variety. ] — With ſcarlet flowers. 

All theſe ſhrubby Geraniums are beautiful 
ever-greens, being furniſhed with leaves all 
the year, and moſt of them very floriferous in 
ſummer, flowering principal'y in May, June, 


and July, though ſeveral of the ſorts continue 


a ſucceſhon of flowers during molt of the ſum- 
mer months, even often until winter. They 


are moſtly free ſhooters, and ſome of them | 


ſhoot luxuriantly, eſpecially when potted in 
rich, loamy earth; and the ſhoots of moſt of 
them are rather ſomewhat ſucculent, and of 
an herbaceous nature the firſt ſeaſon of their 
growth, but become more woody as they 


advance in age: their leaves are moſtly of an | 


— 
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orbicularly roundiſh figure, notwithſtandin 
thoſe of ſome ſorts are divided into lobes, aa, 
are from about two to four inches broad, and 
moſtly foot · ſtalked: the flowers are quinque- 
ines and ſeparately are rather ſmall, but 

eing generally produced in cluſters, are very 
conſpicuous and ornamental; and in ſever] 
of the forts are ſucceeded by ſeeds, which fall. 
ing in the pots, ſometimes many young plants 
riſe naturally. | 

They being all natives originally of Africa 
are of tender quality; and in their culture 
here, muſt always be retained in pots, for 
moving to the ſhelter of a green-houſe, &c. 
in winter, for they will not live here in the 


open air during that ſeaſon : they however 


only require protection from froſt, and being 
free-ſhooters, ſhould have as much free air as 
poſſible in open weather, therefore in winter, 
when placed in the green-houſe, ſhould alway; 
be ſtationed towards the front next the win. 
dows. 

All the ſorts are beautiful furniture ſor the 
green-houſe collection, and thoſe with varie- 
gated leaves cxhibit a delightful contraſt with 
all the others; and as all of them may be raiſed 
abundantly by ſeed and cuttings, in the com- 
mon, ground, they may be y rk plenti- 
my in every garden, | 

The propagation of all theſe ſhrubby ſorts, 
may be effected abundantly by ſeed, and by 
cuttings of their branches, though, as they 
all grow very freely by cuttings, they are molt 
commonly propagated by that method; and 
both methods of propagation may be eſſected 
either in the natural ground, or by aid of hot- 
beds, to bring them more forward. | 

By Seed. —In April the ſeed may be ſowed 
either in a bed of light rich earth a quarter of an 
inch deep, or in pots or boxes of the ſame ſoil, 
and the plants will come up in fix weeks; but 
to forward their growth as much as poll ule, to 
be ſtrong before winter, it is more adviſeable to 
ſow in a hot- bed, that is, in March or April 
ſow it in pots, and plunge them in any hot- 
bed under glaſſes, and when the plants are 
two inches high, prick them into ſeparate 
pots, which if plunged alſo in a hot-bed, will 

reatly forward the ſeedlings, giving occa- 
onal waterings, and ſhade till rooted, and 
in 415 harden them by degrees to the full air. 
y Cuttin 83.— Theſe may be planted in the 

full ground any time in May, June, and 
July; or to have them more forward, may 
plant ſome in pots in March or April, and 
plung in a hot-bed; in either caſe take K 
the 
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the cuttings with a knife, from about four or 
fve to eight or ten inches long, trimming off 
the leaves from the body of each cutting ; ob- 
ſerving, if the top is very ſoft and herbaceous, 
it may be ſhortened down to thefirm wood, but 
when robuſt and firm, leave it intire ; they 
may be planted either in the full ground in 
a ſhady border if in ſummer, or in pots placed 
in the ſhade, or as above obſerved, may plant 
them in pots in March, April, or May, and 


plunged in a hot-bed; or for want of this, may 


plant them in pots at the time juſt mentioned, 
and retain them in the green-houſe till May 
or June: in either mode of planting, put the 
cuttings two parts out of three into the ground, 
give a little water directly, and repeat it occa- 
fonally, and the cuttings will ſoon emit roots 
at bottom, and ſhoots at top, and be fit to 
tranſplant into ſeparate pots in two or three 
months. 

But the moſt expeditious way of raiſing 
them by cuttings, to have ſtrong plants by 
winter, is to forward them in a hot- bed; 
planting the cuttings in pots, ſeveral in each ; 
io March, April, or May, as above hinted, 
plunge them either in a dung hot-bed, or in 
a bark-bed in the hot- houſe, &c. they will 
quickly take root, and ſhoot at top, when 
they ſhould be planted out into ſeparate pots, 
and in June inure them gradually to the full 
air, and they will branch out at top and make 
fine plants by October. . 

With reſpect to their general culture, ob- 
ſerve as follows: | 

They proſper in any light rich earth, but 
grow the moſt luxuriant in a moderate loamy 
ſoil ; though in a light mold, as they ſhoot 
moderately, are more profuſe in flowers. 

They, as before noticed, muſt always be 
retained in pots for moving to ſhelter in win- 


ter, and into the full air in ſummer ; in ſum- 


mer therefore, about the middle or latter end 
of May place them in the open air till Octo- 
ber, obſerving to give frequent waterings in 
dry weather, which, in a very hot dry time, 
will be requiſite almoſt every day, Towards 
the latter end of October remove them into 
the green-houſe to remain until May, placing 


them rather towards the front next the win- | 
dos, in order to have as much free air as 


poſſible, otherwiſe they will be apt to draw 
up weak, and ſometimes the young ſhoots 
will mould and root off, eſpecially if they are 
much crowded. During their reſidence here 
give moderate watering once a week, or ten, 
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or twelve days, as you ſhall ſee neceſſary, and 
as the fpring and warm weather advances, 
give more in proportion ; giving it always in 
moderation whilſt they remain m the green- 
houſe, eſpecially the fleſhy or more ſucculert 
kinds, which are apt to take a mouldineſs, 
and rot with redundant moiſture, or ver 

damp air at this ſeaſon ; and with reſpect to 
freſh air, they of courſe will have it in com- 
mon with the other exotics of the ſame de- 
partment. See GRTEN-HOUSsE PLANTS, 
Keep all decayed leaves conſtantly picked off, 
being neceſſary to the health and beauty of 
che plants; they being very faſt growers, ſhouid 
be ſhifted every year at leaſt, into larger 
pots ; the proper ſeaſon, April and May, be- 
ing careful to remove them with the balls of 
earth about their roots, paring off the outſide 
matted fibres, and clear off allo ſome of the 


old earth all around; and fo pot them again 


directly in ſome freſh mould, filling up around 
the ball, ind about an inch in depth over its 
top, with the ſame new oil. 


7 Green-houſe herbaceous kinds. 


"9GERANIUM Alhimilloides. 

Ladies Mantle-leafed Geranium.) Gerani- 
um with herbaceous trailing ſtalks a foot and 
half long; roundiſh, palmated, hairy leaves, 
the edges cut into many parts; and whitiſh 
flowers in cluſters moſt part of ſummer. 

Varieties. ] —With a dark circle in the mid- 
dle of the leaves and with blueiſh flowers. 

**GERANIUM Odoratiſſimum. 

Odoriferous, or Sweet- ſcented Geranium. ] Ge- 


ranium wich an herbaceous, ſhort, fleſhy 
ſtalk, dividing into ſeveral ſhort branchy- 


[ 


| 


heads, garnithed with heart-ſhaped, ſoft, dow- 
ny leaves ſtrongly ſcented, and many ſmall 
white flowers by fours or fives, appearing moſt. 
part of ſummer. 8 
*GERANIUM Groſſularoides. 
Gooſeberry-leafed Geranium. ] Geranium, 


with herbaceous, proſtrate ſtalks, branching a a 


foot and half long; fmall; roundiſh, heart- 

ſhaped, crenated leaves; and reddiſh flowers on 

ſhort foot-ſtalks from the ſides of the branches. 
**GERANIUM Trifle. | 
Dark-ſpotted night-ſmelling Geranium] Ge— 


ranium with a thick tuberous root, crowned 
by pinnatifid, finely divided, proſtrate leaves; 


and among them ariſe bifid, naked, flower- 
{talks, terminated. by bunches of yellowiſh 
dark · ſpotted flowers, ſmelling ſweet in the 
evening. ; | 5 
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5 ERANIUM Prolificum. APES: 
Prolific or Variable Geranium.) Of which 
there are ſeveral varieties. With thick tube- 
rous roots, of different ſhapes, crowned with 
leaves; alſo of various forms in the varieties, 
and among them, the flower-ſtalks directly 
from the root, terminated by compound 
umbels of flowers, which in the different 
ſorts, are red, crimſon, purple, white, c. 

Varieties of this are | 

Pianated Prolific Geranium. — Having leaves 
divided in the pinnated manner, in ſome into 
oval lobes, others into long narrow parts. 

Auricu/ated Prolific Geranium, —Having ob- 
long, and ſometimes three-parted leaves, au- 
riculated or eared at each fide of the baſe. 

| Long-leafed Prolific Geranium. Having very 
long ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 

Fleſby -leafed Prolific Geranium, Having oval 
baſtated fleſhy leaves. 

*FGERANIUM Lzabatum. 

Lobated Geranium. ] Geranium with a 
roundiſh, large, fleſhy root, crowned with 
lobated, hairy crenated leaves, ſhaped like 
thoſe of vines; and between them naked, 
truncated flower-ſtalks a foot high, terminated 
by umbellate cluſters of red, and in ſome ſorts 
white flowers. Gon 

Varieties. ]— With 
laciniated leaves. | 

All theſe tender herbaceous Geraniums, be- 
ing natives of Africa, as obſerved' of the 
ſhrubby kinds, mult always be kept in pots, 
to move to ſhelter in winter. They grow free- 
ly in any light rich garden earth, and may be 
preſerved through the winter either in a green- 
houſe or garden- frame, under occaſional ſhel- 
ter of the glaſs lights. 

A'l the tuberous-rooted- kinds are remark- 
ably fine ſcented in the night, hence are de- 
nominated. Geranium Nottu olens, or night- 
ſmelling Geranium. l 

They may be propagated by ſeed ſowed in 
ſpring, in pots of light earth, and placed in 
a hot bed, as directed for the ſhrubby ſorts; 
they may alſo be propagated by ſlipping their 
roots in Auguſt or September, or early in 
ſpring, which, of the tuberous kind, every ſlip 
ol the tubers having an eye or bud, will rea- 

dily grow. ** 
| GERMEN, the ſeed-bud, i. e. the baſe 
of the piſtillum, is ſituated in the bottom of 
the flower, and contains the rudiments of the 
ſeed, and in progreſs of vegetation ſwells, 
and becomes the {-ed-vedel. 1 
The Germen in all plants is ſituated in the 


\ 


pinnatifid leaves —with 


; bottom of the flower; in ſome however, with. 
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in the corolla, and in others, under its baſe, 
and which always ſupports the ſtyle and ſtig- 
ma, the female organs of generation, whereb 
modern botaniſts denominate the ſeed- bud 
or Germen, the Ovarium or Uterus of plants, 
which, aſter its impregnation by the male 
duſt of the antherz or male organ falling 
upon the ſtigma, it becomes a ſeed - veſſel, gra- 
dually ripening to maturity, together with 
the ſeeds contained therein. 

GERMINA'LIO, the Germination or 
ſprouting of ſeeds, after being committed to 
the earth. | 

Different ſorts of ſeeds are longer or ſhot. 
er in germinating, and riſing according to 
their nature and heat requiſite for each; eve. 
ral of the graſſes oſten riſe in one day; creſſes, 
muſtard, radiſh, rape, and turnip, in from 
three to (ix or eight days; cucumber, melon, 
gourd, cabbage, ſavoy, cauliflower, broccoli, 
beet, ſpinach, lettuce, purſlane, dill, orzch, 
bean, kidney-bean, pea, &c. in from about 
three or four, to ten or fifteen days; onion, 
leek, carrot, parſnip, celery, in 41 about 
ten or twelve, to eighteen or twenty days; 
parſley, from about fifteen or twenty, to forty 
or fifty days; hawthorn, medlar, and ſeveral 
other bard, bony ſeed, and nuts, are often two 

ears before they germinate ; and ſome of the 

iliaceous plants never riſe at all; obſerving, 
that in reſpect to the above obſervations of 
the germination of ſeed, it is principally to 
be underſtood of ſeeds ſown in ſpring and 
ſummer, and the more advanced and warm 
the ſeaſon, the ſooner may the ſeed be expect - 
ed to riſe. | 

Seeds alſo preſerve their germinating pro- 
perty ſhorter or longer according to their 
kinds ; ſome do not retain it ſcarcely a year, 
others for a ſeries of years ; particularly many 
of the papilionaceous tribe: and it is aſſerted, 
that the ſeſitive plant retains its germinating 
faculty for thirty or forty years. bs 

Moſt ſeeds germinate the moſt freely when 
ſowed in ſpring and ſummer ; ſome however 
require to be ſown in autumn, ſoon after they 
are ripe, otherwiſe they will not ſprout in 
leſs than a year or two,which ſorts are always 
binted in the courſe of the work, under their 
reſpective articles. 

As air and moiſture are the agents of vege- 
tation, it is for want of air that ſeeds which 
are buried at a very great depth in the earth, 
either riſe but indifferently or not at all; 


they frequently however preſerve their germi- 
| nating 
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nating property for many years within the 


bowels of the earth, and it is not unuſual - 


upon a piece of ground being dug up to a 
conſiderable depth, to ſee it covered with ſe- 
veral plants, which probably have not been 
ſeen there in the memory of man. Seeds 
will alſo. retain their vegetative virtue for 
years in the bottom- of wells, ditches, ponds, 
Kc. which. when cleaned out, and the mud 
expoſed to the air, various ſorts of plants have 
riſen therein, that had not appeared there- 
abouts for a great number of years, by which 
circumſtances certain ſpecies of plants re- 
garded as loſt, have been accidentally. reco- 
vered. 

GEUM,. Avens, or Herb -· bennet. 

The plants are hardy, herbaceous peren- 
nials for the pleaſure-ground,. riſing with an- 
nual ſtalks about a foot high, terminated by 

ntapetalous flowers, | 

Claſs and Order, Troſandria Polygynia. 

Charafters ] CALIx, is monophyllous, cut 
into ten ſegments alternately ſmaller. Co- 
ROLLA, five roundiſh petals, long and narrow 
toward the baſe. STAMINA, numerous fila- 
ments, and broad obtuſe antheræ. PisTILLUM, 
numerous germina collected into a head, and 
many long, hairy ſtyles, and ſimple ſtigmas— 
PERICARPIUM, none, numerous ſeeds ſit- 
ting on the oblong receptacle placed on the 
calix. | * 

The principal ſpecies are; 

'Geum Urbanum. 127 
Common Auens or Herb-bennet.] Geum with 
thick, fibrey, aromatic roots, crowned by 
large, lyre ſhaped, rough, ſerrated leaves, 
and upright, round, hairy ſtalks, a foot high, 
terminated by largiſh yellow flowers, ſucceed- 
ed by globular- fruit. | | 

This grows wild in- woods and by hedge- 
ſides in England, &c. the root is uſed in me- 


dicine, and the young leaves often as a pot- 


herb, 

*GeuM Rivale. | 
Maternodding-Hotvered fvens.) Geum, with 
a thick, fleſhy, very fibrey root, crowned with 
large lyrated, hairy leaves, and upright ſtalks 
ten or twelve inches high, terminated by 
pups flowers nodding on one fide. 
Varieties.] — With: red flowers — large yel- 
low flowers. ; "yp 4 

GUN Virginianum. | 

Virginian Hoens.] Geum with upright 
ſtalks a foot and half high, ternate leaves be- 
low, thoſe above ſimple, and the ſtalks: ter- 
minated by ſmall white flowers. | 


eminent varieties. 
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*GruM Montanum. | | 

Mountain Avens of the Ap.) Geum with 
a thick, fleſhy, fibrated, creeping root, 
crowned with leaves compoled of ſeveral ſmall 
irregular lobes, terminated by a broad round- 
iſh one, and ſlender ſtalks near a foot high, 
garmſhed with narrow ſharp-pointed leaves, 
and terminated by erect yellow flowers. 

Variety.] — Dwarf Alpine Avens, with a 
large golden flower. 

All theſe plants have perennial roots and 
annual ſtalks, which riſe in ſpring, flower in 
May and June, and ripen ſeeds in July and 
Avguſt. The plants are hardy, and ſucceed 
almoſt any where. | 

They may be introduced in the pleaſure- 
ground here and there towards the fronts of 
the flower and ſhrubbery compartments, to 
encreaſe the variety. | 

Their propagation is both by ſeed, and by 
parting the roots. Sow the ſeed in Septem- 
ber in a bed or border, and the plants will 
riſe in ſpring. By parting the roots, it may 
be done anytime, in open weather, from Sep- 
tember till March. 

GLADIOLUS, Gladiole, Sword-lily, or 
Corn-flag. | 

The plants are tuberous· rooted, herbaceous, 
flowery perennials, of the liliaceous tribe, for | 
the pleaſure-garden, having ſword-ſhaped 
leaves, and erect annual ſtalks two feet high, 
adorned with hexapetalous, lily-like flowers. 

Claſs and order, Triandria Monggynia. 

Chara#ers.) CALix, a ſpatha to each 
flower. CoRoLLa, ſix oblong petals united 
at their baſe, the three upper ones incline to 
each other, and the under ones ſpread open. 
STAMINA, three filaments, inſerted intoevery. 
other petal, and oblong anthere. PIST II- 
LVM, a germen under the corolla, ſingle ſtyle, . 
and trifid concave ſtigma. PEeRICaRPIUM;. 
an oblong, ventricoſe, trigonal, trilocular 
capſule, and roundiſh ſeeds. 

There is but one hardy ſpecies common to 
the Engliſh gardens, out of which are many. 

GLADIOLUS Communis. n 

Common Gladiole.] Gladiolus with a round, 
compreſſed, tuberous, bulb-like root, ſending 
up long ſword: ſhaped leaves, embracing each 
other at the baſe, between them an erect 
flower - ſtalk two or three ſeet high, the top 
garniſhed with ſeveral largiſh flowers at a 
diſtance, of different colours in the varieties, 
and in ſome ranged all on one fide of the. 
ſtalk, and in others in two ranges, &c. - 

| Varieties] 
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Varieties. Common red Gladiolus, with | 


flowers ranged on one ſide of the ſtalk—pur- 
le flowers on one fide of the ſtalk — white 
flowers on one ſide of the ſtalk— crimſon flow- 
ers on one ſide of the ſtalk red flowers rang- 
ed in a double ſeries—white flowers in a dqu- 
ble ſeries - broad - leaſed, tall Gladiole, with 
large purple flowers—broad leaves, and large 
crimſon flowers. All of which are varieties of 
one ſpecies, as the ſeed ſaved from one plant 
often produces them all. They all flower in 
the end of May, and in June are very con- 
ſpicuous and ornamental, and are ſucceeded 
by plenty of feed in Auguſt, and their ſtalks 
and leaves decay ſoon after; the flowers are 
moderately large, each of ſix petals. See the 
Characters. | | 

The plants are very hardy, and will flou- 
riſh almoſt any where, and encreaſe greatly 
by their roots, eſpecially the common red 
ſort, fo as often to become troubleſome. 

They are proper furniture for the common 
flower 4 &c. intermixed with other pe- 
rennials of fimilar growth, where oY will 
exhibit a very fine appearance when in flower, 

The roots are fold at the nurſeries and 
ſeed ſhop, and the time to plant them is 


September, October, and November. They 


ſhould be taken up every two or three years 
at the decay of the leaves, to ſeparate the off - 
ſets, &c. | 
All the varieties are propagated plentifully 
by off ſets from the roots, which they emit 
in abundance every year ike tulips and other 
bulbs. July and the beginning of Auguſt, 
when the ſtalks and leaves decay, is the time 
to take up the roots to ſeparate the oft-ſets, or 
tranſplant the roots from one place to another; 
though if taken up at the proper time, they 
1 kept out of the ground till October 
or November, or longer it neceſſary. 
They may alſo be propagated by ſeed. Sow it 
in autumn in a bed or border of light earth, 
the plants will come up in the ſpring, and 
when their leaves decay in ſummer, tranſ- 
Plant them into nurſery-beds to remain a year 
or two, till of due ſize to flower; then tranſ- 
lant them where they are to remain. 
GLEDITSIA, Triple-thorned Acacia. 
There is but one ſpecies, a large decidu- 


ous tree for ornamental plantations, adorned 


with beautiful pinnated foliage, and amenta- 

ceous male and hermaphrodite flowers on the 

ſame plant, and females on ſeparate trees. 
Claſs and order, Polygamia Dioecia, 
Charatters.] CAT ix, male flowers col- 
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lected in a long compact cylindric katkin, 
terminated by the hermaphrodites, each hay. 
ing a three-leafed cup, and female flowers on 
ſeparate plants, having a five-parted calix, 
CoROLL A, three roundiſh petals in the males 
and hermaphrodites, and five long acute ones 
to the females. STAMINA, ſix filaments and 
oblong anthere. P1sTILLUM, a broad ger- 
men longer than the corolla, ſhort reflexed 
ſtyle, and thick ſtigma. PERICARPIU, a 
large flat pod, having tranſverſe partitions, 
each diviſion replete with pulp, and one hard 
round ſeed. | 

The ſpecies is; 

GLepiTSIA Triacanthes. 

Triple-thorned Acacia.) Gleditſia, with an 
upright trunk, ng thirty or forty ſeet high, 
branching out regularly, and having the ſtem 
and branches armed with many long triple 
thorns, and cloſely garniſhed with doubly 


near two hundred ſmaller leaves or foliola : 
and amentaceous greeniſh flowers from the 
fides of the branches, ſucceeded by broad 
ſeed-pods near a foot and half long. 

Variety. With fewer thorns, ſmaller leaves, 
and oval pods. 

Theſe trees have ſingular beauty in ſum- 
mer, when c:oathed with their large, long, 
pinnated foliage, which ſpread open delight- 
fully in fine weather, but rather droop and 
contract at the approach of bad. They flower 
in July, but being of an herbaceous colour, 
make but little appearance; but their large 
ſeed-pods have a fine effect, though theſe do 
not often attain perfection in England. 

They are natives originally of America, 
but grow freely here in any ſituation. 

Both the varieties are fine furniture for all 
ornamental plantations and ſhrubbery-work, 
&c. and have an admirable effect placed ſingly 
in large opens of graſs ground. 

Propagation. 

Their propagation is by ſeeds, which are 
annually procured from America by the ſeedſ- 
men: ſow them in ſpring in a warm border 
of light earth half an inch deep, giving occa- 
fional waterings in dry weather, and the plants 
will riſe the ſame ſeaſon, and by ſpring fol- 


and in ſpring after all the reſt, planting them 


in nurſery-rows, one foot by two aſunder, to 
remain till a yard or two high, 


GLOBULARIA, Globular blue Daiſy. 


þ The plants are herbaceous, . flowery peren- 
ak nials, 


pinnated leaves, each leaf conſiſting often of 


lowing, the 15 will be fit to tranſplant, 


— — 
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nals, producing annual ſtalks from about 


ſix, to ten, or twelve inches high, ſurmount- 
ed by globular heads of blue flowers, 

Claſs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia, 

Characters. ] CAL1x, a general cup, con- 
taining many florets, each having a mono- 
phyllous cup, ſive · parted at top. COROLLA, 
the general flower conſiſts of many florets 
collected into a g'obular head, each floret is 
monopetalous, tubular, and five parted at the 
brim. STAMINA, four filaments, and in- 
cumbent antheræ. PisTILLUM, an oval 
germen, ſingle ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma, PE-. 
RICARPIUM, none, one ſeed to each floret, 
lodged in its calix. 

There is but one ſpecies common to our 
gardens, viz. ; 

GLoBULARIA Vulgaris. | | 

C:mmon Globularia.] Globularia, with 
broad, thick, radical leaves, three-parted at 
the ends; upright ſtalks from about fix, to 
ten, or twelve inches high, garniſhed with 
ſpear-ſhaped legves ; and the top crowned by 
a globular head of fine blue flowers, compoſed 
of many florets in one general cup. See the 
Characters. | | 

It flowers in June, and makes a good ap- 
pearance towards the fronts of the flower- 
borders, but flowers belt in a ſhady moiſt ſi- 
tuation. | 

The propagation is effected by parting the 
roots in September, 

GLORIOSA, Superb Lily. 

It is a tender, herbaceous, flowering peren- 
nial for the ſtove, producing trailing, annual 
ſtalks ſeveral feet long and hexapetalous lilia- 
ceous flowers. | 

Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Characters. CAlLIx, none. CuROLLA, 
fix oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, waved, extremely 
long petals, wholly reflexed back. STAMI1- 
NA, fix ſpreading filaments, and incumbent 
antheræe. P1sTILLUM, a globular germen, 
flender inclinated ſtyle, and triple ſtigma. 
PERICARTIUM, an oval, trilocular caplule, 
and many globular ſeeds. 

There is but one ſpecies, viz, 

GrLorkiosa Superba. 

Superb Lily.) Glorioſa, with a thick, fleſhy, | 
tuberous root; ſending forth from its centre 
declinated round ſtalks, growing eight or ten 
feet long, garniſhed with very long, narrow 
leaves, running out to a point, terminated by 
a long tendril ; and from the upper part of 
the ſtalks, large.flame-coloured drooping flow- 
ers of fix widely ſpreading reflexed petals. 


? 
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It flowers in June and July, and is of ad- 
mirable beauty, hence it derives the name 
'Glorroſo, or Superb Lily. | 

This plant being a native of Ceylon and 
Malabar, very wacm countries, requires the 
protection of the hot-houſe here, ſo muſt be 


kept in pots of light earth, and Placed con- 


ſtantly in that department, The flower; ſtalks 
ſhoot forth in March or April, which being 
long, and of trailing growth, muſt have tall 
ſticks placed ſor their ſupport: water them 
frequently in ſummer during their growth, 


but give very little after their flowers and 


talks decay. 

The time for removing the roots either for 
encreaſe, or to tranſplant into freſh earth, &c. 
is, in autumn, when their ſtalks decay, or 
early in ſpring before they begin to ſhoot, 

It is propagated by off-ſets of the roots, 
which they yield in tolerable plenty, and may 


| be ſeparated any time after the ſtalks decay, 


or in ſpring before new ones ariſe. 
GLYCINE, knobbed rooted Liquorice 
Vetch. | 
Of this Genus, is one ſhrubby climber, 
uſually cultivated for the ſhrubbery, adorned 
with noble pmnated foliage, and fine papilio- 
naceous blue flowers. 
| Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 
Charafters.) CALIX, is monophyllous and 
bilabiated. COROLLA, is papilionaceous, hav- 
ing a heart-ſhaped vexillum,ſmall, oblong, oval 


wings; and narrow fickle-ſhaped keel. STA- 


MINA, ten diadelphous filaments, and ſingle 
antheræ. PIsSTILLUM, an oblong, germen, 
ſpiral ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma. Men- 
piu u, an oblong pod, and kidney - ſhaped ſeed. 
The ſpecies commonly cultivated in our 
gardens is; 
GLYCINE Frutiſcens. | 
Shrubby Glycine, commonly called Carolina 


Kidney- bean- tree.] Glycine, with ſhrubby 


climbing ſtalks twining round any ſupport, 
fifteen or twenty feet high, adorned with pin- 


nated leaves of three pair of folioles, termi- 


nated by an -odd one, and from the axillas, 
cluſters of large blueiſh-purple flowers, ſuc- 


ceeded by long pods, like thoſe of the climb- 


ing kidney- beans. a 
It flowers in July and Auguſt, but the ſeeds 

do not ripen here. | 255 
„This is an elegant ſhrubby climber, orna- 


mental both in foliage and flowers, and merit 


a place in the beſt ſhrubberies. 
It is caſily propagated by ſeed, and by 


| Leno, „ 
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By Seed. This is imported annually from 


America. Sow it in ſpring in a bed of light 
earth, half an inch deep; give the young 
plants occaſional protection of mats from fro 
the. following winter ; in ſpring plant out 
ſome of the largeſt in nurſery rows, and in 
ſpring after put out the remainder. 

By Layers. In autumn lay down the 
young ſhoots in the earth, and by that time 
twelve-month they will be rooted and fit to 
tranſplant. 

GLYCYRRHIZA, Liquorice. 

This genus furniſhes one valuable herba- 
ceous perennial for medical uſe, producing 
annual ſtalks a yard or more high, pinnated 
leaves, and papilionaceous flowers. 
| Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

Characters. ] CaLix, is monophylous, tu- 


bular, and bilabiated. CoRoLLA, is papiliona- 
ceous, having a long, etect vexillum, oblong 


wings, and dipetalous carina, STAMINA, 
ten diadelphous filaments, and roundiſh an- 
theræ. PISTILLUM, a ſhort germen, flen- 
der ſtyle, and riſing obtuſe ſtigma, PERI 
CARPIUM, an oval or oblong pod, and kid- 
ney-ſhaped ſeed. | 

GLYCYRRHIZ A, Glabra. 

Smooth padded Glycyrrhiza, or Common Li- 
guor ice. ] 1 with a long, thick, 
creeping root, ſtriking ſeveral feet deep into 
the ground; upright, firm, herbaceous ſtalks 
annually, three or four feet high, garniſhed 
with winged leaves of four or five pair of oval 
lobes, terminated by an odd one; and from 
the axillas ereCt ſpikes of pale blue flowers 
in July, ſucceeded by ſhort ſmooth pods. 

The root of this is the uſeful part, which is 
replete with a fweet, balſamic, pectoral juice, 
much uſed in ail compoſitions for coughs and 
diſorders of the ſtomach. 

*GLYCYRRHIZA, Echinata. 

Echinated or Prickly-podded Liquorice.) It 
is nearly like the common ſort, only the ſeed- 
pods are 85 

Both theſe ſpecies are very hardy peren- 
nials, but the firſt ſpecies is the ſort common- 
ly cultivated for uſe, its roots being fuller of 
Juice and ſweeter than the other. 

The roots. are perennial, but the ſtalks. riſe 
in ſpring, and decay in autumn. 

They delight in a deep light ſoil, in which 
the roots will run down three or four feet 
deep, and attain a large ſize if permitted to 
ſtand three or four years; and from the main 
- root ſmaller ones run off horizontally, and 
from theſe horizontal roots, that run near the 
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ſurface; cuttings for ſets or young plants are 
taken for propagation, which are generally 
procured at the time when the Liquorice is 


| taken up for uſe, being fit in three years 


after planting. 

Where large quantities are required ſor 
ſale, they may be cultivated in fields, as prac. 
tiſed in many parts of England; vaſt quan- 
 tities are alſo raiſed in the kitchen-gardens 
about London, where, by the richneſs and 
depth of the ground, the roots attain thei: 
utmoſt perfection in length and bulk, 

The length and thickneſs of the roots is 3 
principal conſideration to the planter, as they 
are always fold by weight. 


Propagation and Culture, 


feed by cuttings of the ſmall roots. iſſuing 
from the ſides of the main ones, near the 
ſurface of the earth, dividing them into 
lengths of fix or eight inches, each having 
one or more good buds ogg eyes; and the 
proper ſeaſon for procuring the lets. for plant- 
ing is, any time, in open weather, from Qc- 
tober till March, though from the middle of 
February, till the middle of March, is rather 
the moſt ſucceſsful ſeaſon for planting, 

An open ſituation is the molt ſuitable ſor 
a plantation of theſe plants. 

Particular regard ſhould alſo be bad to the 
ſoil ; it ought to be of a ligut, loofe tempe- 
rature, and three or four feet deep if poſſible, 
for the roots of the Liquorice will arrive at 
that depth and more, and the longer the roats 
the more valuable they are for ſale by weight, 

Having fixed on the ground, let it be 
trenched three ſpades deep, it the depth of 
proper ſoil will admit, then having your {ets 
ready, proceed to plant them by line aud 


| dibble, planting the ſets a ſoot diſtance in 


each row; putting them perpendicular into 
the ground, with. the tops about an inch un- 
der the ſurface, and let the rows be a foot 
and half aſunder; though the London gar- 


between row and row; theſe gardeners allo 
ſow a crop of onions on the ſame ground the 
firſt year, which, as the onions root but flen- 


without any. detriment to the Liquorice, nor 
that to the onions, as it does not riſe above 
ten or twelve inches kigh the firſt ſummer; 
- obſerving. to keep the ground clean from 
weeds during that ſeaſon by hoeing ; and it 


| 


cutting 


Their propagation is, as above obſerved, ef. 


deners ſeldom allow more than twelve inches 


der, and ſpread. but little at top, may be done 


there is a crop of onions, uſe the {mall hoc, 
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cutting out the onions to four or five inches 
diſtance, clearing oY ſuch as grow imme- 


diately cloſe to the Liquorice plants; and 


when the onions are gathered, give the | 


round a. thorough hoeing with a large hoe, 
to looſen the ſurface and deſtroy all weeds 
effectually ; and in autumn cut down the de- 
cayed ſtalks of the Liquorice, and nothing 
more is neceſſary to be done till ſpring ; when, 
in February or March give a flight digging 
between the rows, and during ſpring an 

ſummer, keep down all weeds by broad- 
hoeing; and in autumn when the ſtalks are 
in a decaying ſtate, cut them down to the 
ſurſace of the earth as before obſerved. The 
{ame work is to be repeated every ſucceeding 
year: that is, lightly ſtir the ground in [pring, 
keeping down all weeds in ſummer in hoe— 
ing, but after the firſt or ſecond year, the 
ſtalks of the Liquorice will ſhoot ſtrongly, 
and ſoon cover the ground, fo as greatly to 


fletard the growth of weeds. 


Likewiſe, every autumn, about Ottober, 
when the ſtalks begin to decay cut them 
down to the ground and clear them off. 

In three years after planting, the roots of 
the Liquorice will be fit to take up, and the 

roper ſeaſon for this is, any time from the 
Leaning of November till February, for it 
{hould neither be taken up before the ſtalks 
are fully decayed, nor deferred till late in 
ſpring, otherwiſe the roots will be apt to 
{hrivel and diminiſh in weight, | 

The method of taking it up is by trenching 
the ground, beginning at one end, and open 
a trench cloſe to the firſt row three or four 
ſpades deep, or to the depth of the roots, at 
which work three or four ſpadeſmen are ge- 
nerally employed at each trench; one goes 
on with the top ſpit, a ſecond with the next 
ſpit, another with a third ſpit, and the fourth 
ſpadeſman commonly gets to the bottom of 


. the roots, having a mattock to aſſiſt him oc- 


caſionally to clear them, ſo as he takes them 
up, throws them on the top of the undigged 
ground ; and in this manner proceed row and 
row, till the whole plantation is taken u 

The ſmall ſide - roots are trimmed off, and 
the beſt divided into lengths for freſh ſets, and 


the main roots aretyed in bundles ready for ſale, 


It is of advantage to fell them as ſoon as 


Fre after they are taken up, beſore they 


ooſe much of their weight. 

They are ſold to the druggiſts, from about 
twenty to thirty or forty ſhillings per hundred 
weight, and an acre of ground has produced 


1 
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three thouſand and vpwards, which has been 
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fold for more than ſixty pounds, but the price 


is commonly. in proportion to the goodneſs of 
the roots. 


GNAPHALIUM, Cudweed, Goldylocks 


Eternal-flower, Everlaſting, &c. 

This genus conſiſts of herbaceous and ſmall 
under-ſhrubbyflowering perennials for the open 
ground and green-houle, of different ſtatures, 

rom fix or eight inches, to ſour or five feet, 
adorned moſtly with white hoary leaves, and 
terminated by compound flowers in corymboſe 
cluſters, remarkable ſor retaining their beauty 
for years after being gathered. 3 

Claſs and order, Syngeneſia Polygamia “u- 

Aua. . 

Chara#ters.] CALix, compound flowers, 
having a roundiſh, imbricated, permanent, 
general cup. CoROLLA, many, hermaphro- 
dite and female florets in one general cup, 
the females have no petals. STAMINA, ſive 
filaments, and cylindric antheræ. PisT1L- 
LUM, an oval germen, filiform ſtyle, and 
bifid ſtigma. PERICARPIUMu, none: the ca- 
lix is permanent and gloſſy; and the ſeeds 
are ſingle under each floret, and crowned 
with down. | 

'The moſt material ſpecies in the Fngliſh 


gardens, are the following three hardy, and 
three tender kinds. | 


Herdy Kinds. 

*GNAPHALIUM, Margaritaceum. 

Pearl white Eternal-flower,) Gnaphalium 
with creeping, very ſpreading roots, crowned 
with broad, ſpear-ſhaped, white, hoary leaves; 
herbaecous, thick, woolly ſtalks, a foot and 
half high, branching out upward, garniſhed 
with long, acute-pointed, white, woolly Jeaves 
placed alternate, and each branch terminated 
by a corymboſe cluſter of yellowiſh flowers, in 
large, prickly, white permanent cups appearing 
in June and July, are very ornamental; and 
which if gathered in a dry day ſoon after they 
appear, they will retain their beauty ſome 
years, hence it is oſten called everlaſting, or 
eternal flower. N 05 

This ſpreads and multiplies exceedingly 
by its creeping roots. SY 

*GNAPHALIUM, Plantaginif*lium. 

Plantain-leafed Cudweed ]) Gnaphalium, 


with large oval, woolly, radical leaves; de- 


cumbent, running ſhoots rooting in the 
ground, and herbaceous, ſimple ſtalks fix or 


eight inches high, terminated by a corymbus 
of white flowers in June, July, &c. e 


This alſo multiplies greatly by its off-ſot- 


runners rooting in the earth. 
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IGNAPHALIUM, Stzchas. © _ 

Narrow-leafed Stzchas.) Gnaphalium, with 
a ſhrubby ſtalk, branching into long, flender 
ſtalks three feet high, covered with a white 


bark, narrow leaves, hoary underneath, and 


all the branches terminated by compound co- 
rymboſe cluſters of yellow flowers appearing 
from May or June, to the end of ſummer, 


and which, if gathered dry, will continue ſome. | 


years. | 
Tender Kinds. 
 4GnAPHBALIUM, Orientale. 

Oriental Goldy-locks, or Immortal Flower. ] 
Of which there are the following Varieties. 

Dwarf Oriental Goldy-locks, —Hath a ſhort, 
fhrubby ſtalk, a few inches high, branching 
out into many heads, garniſhed with narrow, 
woolly leaves, and from the heads, flower- 
ſtalks ſix or eight inches long, terminated by 
a compound corymbus of golden yellow flow- 
ers. 

Narrow-leafed, Oriental, Immortal Flower. — 
Hath ſhrubby ſtalks, branching two 'or three 
feet high, long, ſpear-ſhaped woolly leaves, 
and the branches terminated by a compound 
corymbus of golden yellow flowers—likewiſe 
a variety with filvery white flowers. 

Broad-leafed Oriental Immortal Flower. — 
Hath broad, ſpear-ſhaped, white, woolly ra- 
dical leaves ; woolly ſtalks branching a foot 
and half high, adorned with ſpear-ſhaped, 
woolly leaves; and the branches terminated 


by compound cluſters of golden yellow flowers. 


Theſe three varieties of Gnaphalium Orien- 


tale, flower in May and June, and often con- 


tinue in ſucceſſion great part of ſummer ; and 
if thoſe of all the. ſorts are gathered before 


they are too ripe, in a dry day, they remain 


beautiful for many yearsz hence the name 

Immortal flower, &c. ORE 
*GINAPHALIUM, Orodatifſimum. 
Stweet-ſcented Eternal Flower. } Gnapha- 

lium with ſhrubby-winged ſtalks, branch- 


ing irregularly a yard high, oblong, blunt 


leaves. hoary- underneath, and decurrent, hav- 


ing a wing or border running along the ſtalk | 
or branch, and the branches terminated by 


compound, cloſe, corymboſe cluſters of bright 


gold-coloured. flowers, changing to a dark 


yellow. 15 3 
*GNAPHALIUM, Arboreum. | 
Tree Gnaphalium.]  Gnaphalium, with a 


woody ſtem, branching four or five feet high, 
| 


narrow ſeſſile leaves, with revolute borders, 


 fmogth on their upper ſide, and roundiſh 
bunches of pale yellow flowers. | 


The flowers of all theſe ſpecies of Gnapha- 


' 


| 
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lum are compound, having many ſmall fg. 
rets, common to one general cup or calix, 
which is perſiſtant, dry, and ſhining, (ſee the 
Cbaratlers) and generally all terminate the 
branches in a compound, compact corymbus, 
and all of which poſſeſs the ſingular property 
of retaining their beauty in their proper co- 
lours for ſeveral years, if kept dry and clean, 

Moſt of the ſorts come into flower about 
June, and continue great part of ſummer, 
The firſt three ſorts are hardy, and may be 


partment of the pleaſure- ground, tor they will 
thrive in any ſoil and ſituation ; the two firſt 
of which encreaſe exceedingly by their roots, 
and rooting ſhoots, which may be taken cf 
in autumn or ſpring, and planted where the 
are to remain ; and the third ſort being ſhrub. 
by, is propagated by planting flips or cuttings 
of its ſhoots any time in ſpring or ſummer, in 
a ſhady border. | 

But the fourth, fifth, and fixth ſpecies are 


den- frame, in winter; others may be planted 
in the full ground in a warm, dry ſituation, 
eſpecially the oriental kind, and varieties ; 
alſo, the ſweet-ſcented ſort, for theſe two 
ſpecies will ſtruggle tolerably through an or- 
dinary winter, and make a pretty appearance 
during the ſummer months, All theſe being 
ſhrubby, are propagated by ſlips or cuttings of 
their ſhoots, any time in ſpring or ſummer; 
planted cither in borders of natural earth, and 
covered with hand-glafles till rooted, or by 

lanting them in pots, and place them ina 
09% „which will bring them forwarder. 


GOMPHRENA, Globe Amaranthus. 

Of this genus there is one tender, very 
ornamental, annual, and varieties, of two or 
three feet ſtature, adorned with ſimple entire 
foliage, and globular heads of aggregate fo- 
rets, 825 | 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 


Characters] CALIx, many florets, colleCt- 
ed into a capitulum or head, each having a 
diphyllous, coloured, permanent cup. Co- 
 ROLLA, numerous, ſmall, erect florets, col- 
lected into a cloſe head; each floret five- 
| parted at the brim, and has a five-parted nec- 

tarium, .STAMINA, five ſcarce diſcernible 
filaments. 'Pi$TILLUM, in each floret an 
oval germen, two ſmall ſtyles, and ſimple 
ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, a ſmall roundiſh 


ö capſule, ſucceeding each floret, and one 


The 


roundiſh ſeed. 


employed as plants of ornament, in any com- 


ſomewhat tender, and ſome ſhould be kept in 
pots, to be ſheltered in a green-houſe or gar- 


GOS 
Propagation and Culture, 
All the varieties are propagated only by 
ſeed ſowed annually in March, or beginning 


of April, in hot-beds under glaſſes; as for 
amaranthus, and the celaſia criſlata, or cocks-comb. 
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The ſpecies is; 

Geda uA, Glaboſa. | 
Glaboſe Gomphrena, commonly called G lobe 
Amaranthus ] Gomphrena, with an upright 
ſtalk, branching erectly all around, two or 
three feet high; the branches by pairs oppo- 


fite, each pair croſling the other ; garniſhed 
with oval-lanceolate, oppoſite leaves, and 
every branch and ſide · ſnoot, terminated by a 
cloſe globular head of flowers, compoſed of 
numerous very ſmall ſtarry florets, cloſely 
covered with dry ſcaly calices, placed imbri- 
catum, perſiſtent, and beautifully coloured, 
and in which conſiſts the beauty of the flow- 
ers, which are of different colours in the va- 
ieties. 

tale are.] Globe amaranthus, with 
purple heads—with white or ſilvery heads— 
with red heads—with ſtriped or variegated 
heads—with ſpiked heads. | 

All theſe varieties are very floriferous and 
ornamental, they divide into many branches, 
each of theſe ſending forth many axillary foot- 
ſtalks, each ſupporting a round head of flow- 
ers, accompanied by two leaves, appearing 
from June till November, ſucceeded by plen- 

ty of ripe ſeeds, ED 
They are tender plants of the annual tribe, 
riſing from ſeed in ſpring, and totally periſh 
at the approach of winter, 

The flowers themſelves are ſeparately fo 
ſmall, and cloſely covered with the ſcaly ca- 
lices, that they ſcarcely appear; ſo that the nu- 
merous, cloſely placed, ſcaly coverings, being 
of a dry, firm conſiſtence, coloured and glit- 
tering, collected into a compact, round head, 
the ſize of an ordinary cherry, are very con- 
ſpicuous, and make a very ornamental ap- 

rance. 


Theſe flowers, if gathered when at full 


growth, and placed out of the ſun, will re- 
tain their beauty ſeveral months, 
The plants being natives of India, are of 


tender quality here, requiring aid of artificial 


warmth to raiſe and forward them to a pro- 
Per ſtate of growth, ſo as to flower in per- 

- tection and produce ripe ſeed; therefore, 
they are raiſed in hot- beds under glaſſes in 
ſpring, and retained there till June, for they 
will not bear the open air here till the mid- 
dle, or latter end of that month. 
They are commonly cultivated in pots, and 


Placed to adorn fore · courts, and other con- 
ſpicuous compartments, in aſſemblage with 
other curious annuals, though they may alſo 


* 


The ſeeds being cloſely inveloped in their 
ſcaly, chaffy covering, it ſhould be pulled to 
pieces and ſeparated as well as poſſible, and 
having the hot-bed ready as directed for the 
amaranthus and other tender annuals, ſow 
the ſeed either in the earth of the bed, cover- 
ing it a quarter of an inch deep with fine 
mold, or may be ſowed in pots, and plunge 
them in the 3 as ſhall be convenient: 
the plants will come up in a week or ten 
days, and when they are an inch high, they: 


ſhould be pricked down either in the ſame 


bed, if of good heat, or in a freſh one, three 
or four inches diſtance, giving water, occaſi- 
nal ſhade, and freſh air. Here let them grow 
three weeks or a month, when they will be 
conſiderably encreaſed in growth, and ſhould 
be tranſplanted into another hot- bed, at fix 
or eight inches diſtance, or may now plant 
them in pots, (thirty-twos) and plunge 
them in the hot-ved, under a deep frame, 
to draw them up tall, where they may 
grow till June, then ſhifted into larger pots, 
obſerving at each removal, to give water and 
ſhade occaſionally till rooted, and give freſh 
air daily at the upper end of the lights; and 
frequent waterings, managing them in every 


| reſpect as directed for the amaranthus and 


cocks-comb, and other tender annuals. See 
ANNUAL PLANTS. And in June innure 
them gradually to the full air, and if any are 
not potted, tranſplant them therein with balls 
about their roots ; and towards the latter end 
of that month may remove them into the 
full air entirely, at which time alſo, if you 
intend to -plant any in the borders, ſhould 
then tranſplant them from the hot- bed with: 
balls about their roots. 

During ſummer, thoſe in the pots ſhould 
be watered three or four times a week in dry. 
weather; towards Auguſt a pot or two of 
each variety for ſeed, ſhould be placed in a 
frame or glaſs-caſe, to be occaſionally ſhel- 
{ tered from exceſſive wet and cold nights, 
whereby they will ripen the ſeeds more eflec - 


tually. | 
YPIUM,. Cotton Plant. 


a 


GOSS 
This genus conſiſts af ſome herbaceous an- 
nuals, and ſhrubby perennials of the ſtove, 
riſing from two to five or ſix feet high, having 


-Pentapetalous flowers, 


be. ꝑlanted out into the open borders, &c. 


4 | divided -leaves, and 


ſucceeded. 
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ſucceeded by capſules filled with ſeeds, wrap- 
ed upin that fine downy matter called cotton. 
- Claſs and Order, Monadelphia Polyandria. 

Charafters.) CAaLix, is double, the outer 
one large and half-trifid, the inner one cup- 
ſhaped, and indented at the brim. CoRoL- 
LA, five heart-ſhaped, plane petals. STAm1- 
NA, numerous united filaments, and kidney- 
ſhaped antheræ. PisTiILLUM, a roundiſh 
germen, a columnous ſtyle, and four thick 
itigmas. PERICARP1IUM, a roundiſh, acu- 
minated capſule, of three or four cells, filled 
with oval ſeeds, and fine down, called cotton. 

The plants are cultivated in ſome of our 
Hot- houſes for curioſity, and for which a plant 
or two of a ſort is ſufficient, 

The chief ſpecies are; 

oSSYPIUM, Herbaceæ. | 

Common herbaceous Cotton.) Goſſypium, with 
an herbaceous, ſmooth ſtalk, two feet high, 
branching upwards; five-lobed ſmooth leaves, 
and yellow flowers from the ends of the 
branches, ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules full 
of ſeed and cotton. 

*GosSYPIUM, Hirſutum. 

Hairy American Cotton.) Goſſypium with 
Hairy ſtalks branching laterally two or three 
feet high; palmated, three and fave-lobed, 
hairy leaves, and yellow flowers, ſucceeded 
by large oval pods, furniſhed with ſeeds and 
cotton. 

Goss vPIUn, Barbadenſe. | 

Barbadoes Shrubby Cattin.) Goſſypium, 
with a ſhrubby ſtalk, branching four or five 
feet high, three-lobed ſmooth leaves, glan- 
dulous underneath; and yellow flowers, ſuc- 
ceeded by oval pods, containing ſeeds an 
cotton. | 

Goss vrIUuu, Arboreum. 


Tree Cotton.] Goſſypium, with an upright 
woody perennial ſtalk, branching fix or eight 


feet high; palmated, ſour or ſive - lobed, ſmooth 
leaves, and yellow flowers, ſucceeded by large 
ds filled with ſeeds and cotton, 
The firſt three ſpecies are principally an- 
nual, riſe from ſeed in ſpring, and periſh 


root and ſtalk in autumn, more eſpecially the 


firſt and ſecond ſorts. 
But the fourth fort is perennial in root and 
It is theſe plants which produce the cotton 


for uſe, and in warm countries they are cul- 


tivated in great quantities in fields, as we do 
corn, particularly the annual ſorts; but the 
firſt ſpecies is the moſt commonly cultivated. 

Tube pods are ſometimes as large as middling 


LE 


| 
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apples, cloſely filled with the cotton, ſurround. 
ing the ſeed. | 
They are natives of the warm parts of 
America, ſo that if a plant or two of each i; 
required here for variety, they muſt be raiſed 
and continued in the ſtove, where they will 
flower, and produce pods furniſhed with ſeeds 
and cotton. 

Their propagation is by ſeed ſown in pots 
of light earth in ſpring, plunging them in 
the 1 and when the plants are an 


which plunge alſo in the bark bed, and re. 
tain them always in the ſtove. 
GRAFTING, a mode of propagation, 
particularly uſed for moſt ſorts of fruit-trees, 
being the only certain method to continue 
the approved varieties in their kind, and is 
alſo uſed for propagating many ſorts of flow. 
ering-ſhrubs and timber-trees. 
This mode of propagation 1s, the taking a 
graft or ſhoot of one tree, and inſerting or 
ingrafting it into the ſtem or branch of an- 
other, and they both uniting as one, the graft 
ſhoots forth into branches and becomes the 
tree, producing flowers and ſrnit exaAly the 
ſame as that of the tree from whence it was 
taken; and the grafting for all ſorts be- 
ing always performed in ſpring, from about 
the end of January, until that of March, the 
Har, unite firmly the fame ſeaſon, ſhoot 
orth in ſummer, ſo as by autumn, of the ſame 
year, they will often form ſhoots or young 
branches, from about a foot, to two or three 
long, and in ſome ſorts will bear fruit the 
ſecond or third year, 
Hence the great utility of Graſting is to 
propagate any approved variety of choice fruit- 
trees, &c. whereby theyare with certainty pre- 
ſerved perfect in their kinds; and trees of all forts 
may alſo be continued and multiplied by the 
ſame method of propagation : for as juſt hint- 
ed, the grafts or cions, i. e. cuttings of young 
ſhoots, ; Grp taken from any particular tree 
or ſhrub, and grafted upon others of the ſame 
genus; as, for inſtance, a golden-rennet apple 


raiſed from ſeed or otherwiſe, the graft 
ſhoots up and becomes the tree, and bears 

lden-rennets the ſame in every reſpect as 
that of the tree from whence the cions were 
taken; ſo that Grafting is the principal certain 
| method to continue any approved varieties : 
for although the different varieties of fruit 
have been accidentally obtained from feeds, 


I 


yet ſow the ſeeds of the fineſt ſorts, they will 
| degengate 


inch or two high, prick them in ſeparate pots, 


upon a crab or any other kind of apple- ſtock, 
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nerate ſo greatly by ſeeds, that out of 
123 ſo raiſed, 3 probably may not 
pe one tree which produces fruit like the ori- 
ginal, or perhaps that poſſeſs any good qua 
lity for eating; and the ſame is obſervable of 
all other fruits, ſo variable is ſeediing fruit» 
trees ; and hence it was, that the ancients, 
finding there was no certainty in continuing 
and multiplying the approved varieties of 
fruit from ſeed, they invented the art of Graft- 
ing, and inoculation, both of which proving 
effectual and invariable, is ſtill continued in 
the propagation of almoſt all the varieties of 
every genus of fruit-trees ; for whatever be 
the ſtock or tree, on which you perform the 
Grafting, if of the ſame genus, the graft will 
row freely, and always remain unalterably 
the ſame ; that is, always producing the ſame 
ſort of fruit as its parent tree, which renders 
grafting of general utility in gardening, but 


more particularly for fruit trees; though ſome 


ſorts, as vines, figs, quinces, mulberries, 
currants, gooſeberries, &c. are moſt common- 
ly propagated by layers and cuttings of their 
branches, which ftriking root freely in the 

ound, ſhoot up into ſtem and branches, 
and, like the grafts, produce fruit alſo ex- 
actly the ſame as the tree from whence they 
were taken. But as moſt other ſorts of fruit- 
trees ſucceed much better by Grafting and 
budding, that method is commonly practiſed 


in their propagation-; many curious varieties 


of ornamental trees and ſhrubs may alſo be 
ropagated with certainty by Grafting and 
Ludding, particularly all the ſtriped and va- 


riegated-leafed varieties, as alſo all other. va- 


rieties of any particular ſpecies, 
By Grafting alſo, different forts of fruit and 


flowers of the ſame genus, may be made to 
grow upon one tree; as for inſtance, grafts 
of ſeveral ſorts of apples may be ingtafted into 


the ſame tree, each graft branching out, pro- 
duces fruit in every reſpeCt like that of the 


tree from whence they were cut; by the fame 


rule you may alſo, for curioſity, have ſeveral 
ſorts. of pears on one tree, alſo apples and 
pears on the ſame tree or branch, as being all 


of the ſame fraternity or genus, the ſame is 
alſo obſervable of all other trees of the ſame 
genus or family; for it is in but very few 


inſtances that trees of a different genus will 
grow upon each. other, by Grafting or bud- 
ding, though the almond, peach, and nec- 
trine, being all of the genus Amygdalus will 
grow upon the Pranus or plum: tree, and 


Which. is the common ſtock. on which theſe 
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| kinds are uſually worked, but theſe kinds ex- 


cepted, all other kind of fruits ſucceed beſt 
upon ſtocks or trees of their own family. 


| Of the proper Stocks, &c. to graft upon. 


With reſpeCt to the ſtocks,” or trees, on 
which to perform the operation of Grafting, it 
is moſt commonly performed upon the ſtems 
of young trees, raiſed from the ſeed, layers 
or cuttings for that purpoſe ; though they are 
the moſt commonly raiſed from ſeed, except 
in particular caſes ; and when deligned for 
the purpoſe of Grafting upon, are always de- 
nominated ſtocks, which, when from about 
the ſize of a gooſe quill, to an inch or more 
in diameter, are of due ſize for receiving the 
grafts; obſerving, that previous to the inſer- 
tion of the grafts, the head of each ſtock muſt 
be cut off, from within about fix inches to as 
many feet of the ground, according whether 
the tree is deſigned for a dwarf, or a half, or 
full ſtandard ; and one graſt is commonly in- 
ſerted into each ſtock, though in large ſtocks 
ſometimes two or more grafts are inſerted : 
remarking, that if intended to raiſe dwarf- 
trees, the ſtock, at the time of Grafting, muſt 
always be headed down within a few inches 
of the ground, for the inſertion of the graft; 
and for ſtandards, the heading of the ſtock 
for the inſertion of the graft may either be 
near the ground, and train up one of the firſt” 
ſhoots from the graft to form a ſtem; or if 
you defign the ſtock to form the ſtem, as is 
common for ſtandard cherries, &c. it muſt be 
ſuffered to grow ſix or ſeven feet high, ſo 
| head it at four, five, or fix feet height for the 

reception of the grafts. | 

But Grafting is alſo performed upon old 
trees, or ſuch as already bear fruit, particu- 
larly when it is deſigned to change the ſorts, 
or have more than one ſort on the fame tree; 
or to renew the whole, or any particular 
branch of a tree : in either caſe, inſerting the 
graft into the upright branches , ſometimes 
| beading the branches down for its reception, 
and ſometimes inſerting it into their fides 
without heading them down. But as there are 
five or ſix different methods of Grafting, each 
is exhibited below. | 

The particular ſorts of ſtocks proper for: 
Grafting each ſort upon, is fully exhibited 


— 


- i 


| under each reſpeCtive article as they occur in 


the courſe of this work. | 

Let it however be remarked, toth in: 
Grafting and inoculation, that, as above no- 
ticed, the different varieties of each genus, 


whetiherr 
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whether fruit-trees, foreſt-trees, ſhrubs, &c. 
mult always be grafted upon ſtocks or trees 
of the ſame family, or ſuch that are very near 
kindred by the characters of their flower, 
otherwiſe they will not ſucceed ; as for ex- 
ample, apples ſhould be grafted only upon 
apple-ſtocks, 1. e. young trees raiſed from the 
kernels of any kind of apple whatſoever : they 
will however alſo grow upon pear and quince 
ſtocks, as being all of the ſame genus; but 
they always ſucceed beſt upon any kind of 
apple-ſtocks, raiſed either from the kernels of 
the wild crab, or thoſe of any of the culti- 
vated apples. Pears likewiſe ſucceed beſt upon 
pear-ſtocks, or to have them dwarfs, are 
grafted upon quince- ſtocks. Plums ſhould be 
grafted principally upon plum-ſtocks, though 
they will grow upon thoſe of cherries, and 
cherries upon theſe, they being all of the 
ſame genera ; but each ſucceed conſiderably 
| beſt upon their own ſtocks. Cherries ſhould 
therefore likewiſe be graſted upon cherry- 
ſtocks : but for particulars of each kind, ſee * 


ſeveral articles under their reſpective genera. 


As to the method of raifing the different 
ſorts of ſtocks for Grafting, it is moſt com- 
monly by ſeed, kernels, or ſtones of the re- 
ſpective fruits, ſowed in autumn or ſpring, in 
beds of good earth, covering them with mold 
about an inch or two deep, according to their 
ſorts or ſizes; they will come up early in 
ſummer, and be fit to plant in nurſery rows, 
two feet aſunder, in winter and ſpring fol- 
lowing; and in the ſpring after, many of 
them will be fit to whip-graft ; but when 
they are from two to five or jb years old, they 
will be ſuitable for one or other of the ſeveral 
methods of Grafting. 

Stocks are alſo ſometimes raiſed by layers 
and cuttings of the young ſhoots of particular 
trees of each reſpective genus, when deſigned 
to have ſtocks for Grafting particular varieties 


of fruit upon, as exhibited under their proper 


articles. | 

Stocks are likewiſe raifed from ſuckers ariſ- 
ing from the roots of the trees of the reſpec- 
tive ſorts, tranſplanting them into the nurſery 
in autumn; to remain a year or two, and then 


mp be grafted. 


ut the particular ſtocks and method of | 


railing them is fully exhibited under the re- 
ſpective articles, which ſee; alſo the articles 
NURSERY and STOCKS. | 

8 Of the proper Grafts. 
Ihe grafts or cions, with which the 
Graſting is effected, are young ſhoots of the 
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laſt ſummer's growth, for they muſt not be 


more than one year, and ſuch that grow on 
the outſide branches, and robuſt but mode. 
rate ſhooters, ſuch alſo that are firm and well 
ripened, ſhould always be choſen from 
healthful trees, obſerving, that the middle. 
part of each ſhoot is always the beſt grafts: 
cut at the time of Graſting, to five or ſx 
inches in length, or ſo as to have four or five 
good eyes or buds, but ſhould preſerve them 
at full length till Grafting time, then pre. 
pared as hereafter directed. 

They ſhould be collected or cut from the 
trees in February, in mild weather, before 
their buds begin to ſwell, or advance much 
for ſhooting : in collecting them, chuſe ſuch 
as have not made any lateral or ſide thoots 
cut them off at full length, and if they are 
not to be uſed as ſoon as they are collected, 


warm border till Grafting time, and if ſevere 
weather ſhould happen, cover them with dry 
litter, | 


Neceſſary Materials uſed in Grafting, 


The proper tools and other materials uſed 
in Grafting, are 

A ſtrong knife for cutting off the heads of 
the ſtocks, previous to the inſertion of the 
graft, alſo a ſmall hand ſaw for occaſional uſe 
in cutting off the heads of large ſtocks. 

A common Grafting-knite, or ſtrong, ſharp 
pen-knife, for cutting and ſhaping the grafts 
ready for inſertion ; alſo to flope and form the 
ſtocks for the reception of the grafts. 

A flat Grafting-chifſel and ſmall mallet for 
clefting large ſtocks, in cleft-grafting, for the 
reception of the graft. 

A quantity of new baſs-ſtrings for band- 
ages, for tying the grafted parts cloſe, to ſe- 
cure the grafts, and promote their ſpeedy 
union with the ſtock. 

And, a quantity of Grafting-clay, for clay- 
ing cloſely round the grafts after their inſer- 
tion and binding, to defend the parts from 
being dried by the ſun and winds, or too 
much liquified by wet, or pinched by cold; 
for theſe parts ought to be fo cloſely ſur- 
rounded with a coat of clay in ſuch a man- 
ner as effectually to guard them from all wea- 
thers, which would prove injurious to young 

rafts, and deſtroy their cementing property, 
o as to prevent the junction; therefore, a 


| kind of ſtiff loamy mortar muſt be prepared 


of ſtrong fat loam, or in default thereof, any 


ſort of tough binding clay, either of which 


lay their lower ends in ſome dry earth ina 


ſhould 
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mould be laid in an heap, adding thereto 
about a fourth of freſh horfe- dung free from 
litter, and a portion of eut hay, mixing the 
whole well together, and add a little water, 
then let the whole be well beaten with a ftick 
upon a floor, or other hard fubſtance ; and as 
it becomes too dry, apply more water, at 
every beating turning it over, always continue 
beating it well at top till it becomes flat; 


which muſt be repeated more or leſs aecord- 


ing to the nature of the clay, but ſhould be 
ſeveral times beaten the firſt day; and next 
morning repeat the beating, ſti moiſtening 


jt with water, and by thus repeating the 
beating fix or eight times every day for two 
or three days, or every other day at leaſt, for 
a week, it will be in proper order for uſe ; 
obſerving it ſhould be prepared a week at 
leaſt before it is uſed, but if a month the bet- 
ter. | | 
Time and Metbod of Performing the Wark of 

Grafting. | | 


The ſeaſon for performing the operation of 
Grafting is February and March, though, 
when the work is performed in February, it 
for the general part proves the moſt ſucceſs- 
ful; more efpecially for cherries, plums, and 
pears,” and March Grafting is well adapted 
for apples. Leh. | 
There are different methods of 'Grafting 
in practice, termed, Whip-graſting —Cleft- 
grafting —Crown-grafting — Cheek grafting 
—Side-grafting—Root-grafting—and Graft- 
ing by approach or jnarching ; but Whip- 
grafting and Cleſt-grafting is moſt commonly 
uſed, and Whip-grafting moft of all, -as be- 
ing the moſt expeditious and ſucceſsful of 


any. | 
Whig-grafting.—This being the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful method of all Grafting is the moſt 
commonly praQtifed in all the nurſeries ; it is 
always performed upon ſmall ſtocks, from a- 
bout the'Gze of a gooſe-quill, to half an inch 
or a little more or leſs in diameter, but the 
neater the ſtock and graft approach in ſize 
the better; and is called Whip - graſting, be- 
eauſe the grafts and ſtocks being nearly of a 
ſize, are ſloped on one fide; ſo as to fit each 
other, and tyed together in the manner of 
- whips, or joints of a -rods, &c. and the 
method is as follow 4 :::: 0 
Having the cions or grafts, knife, ban- 
dages, and clay ready, then begin the work 
dy cutting off the head of the ſtock! at ſome 
_ leur ſmooth part thereof; this done, eut one 


* 
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fide floping upward, about an inch and half, 
or near two inches in length, and make a 
notch or ſmall flit near the upper * of the 


flope downward about half an inch long, to 
receive the tongue of the cion ; then prepare 
the cion, cutting it to five or fix inches in 
length, forming the lower end alſo in a floping 
manner, ſo as exactly to fit the ſloped part 
of the ſtock, as if cut from the ſame place, 
that the rinds of both may join evenly in 
every part; and make a flit bo as to form a 
fort of tongue to fit the flit made in the flope 
of the ſtock ; then place the graft, inſerting 
the tongue of it into the flit of the ſtock, ap- 
plying the parts as evenly and cloſe as poſh- 

le; and immediately tye the parts cloſely 
together with a ftring of baſs, bringing it in 
a neat manner ſeveral times round the ſtock 
and graft; then clay the whole over near an 
inch thick on every ſide, from about half an 
inch or more below the bottom of the praft, 
to an inch over the top of the ſtock, finiſhing 
the whole coat of clay in a kind of oval glo- 
bular form, rather longways up and down, 
cloſing it effectually about the cion, and every 
part, ſo as no ſun, wind, nor wet may pene- 
trate, to prevent which, is the whole in- 
tention of claying; obſerving to examine it 
now and then, to ſee if it any where cracks 
or falls off, and if it does, it mult be inſtantly 

with freſh clay. 

This fort of Graſting may alſo be perform - 
ed, if neceſſary, upon the young ſhoots of any 
bearing tree, if intended to alter the ſorts of 
fruits, or have more than one ſort on the ſame 
tre. 

Buy the middle or latter end of May, the 
grafts will be well united wich the ſtock, as 

will be evident by the ſhooting of the graft; 
then the clay ſhould be wholly taken away, 
but ſuffer the baſs bandage to remain ſome 

time longer, until the united parts feem to 
' ſwell, and be too much confined by the liga- 
tures, then take the tying wholly off. 
Their farther culture is directed under the 
reſpective articles, whether deſigned for 
dwarfs or 5 ga — 2 5 = 
- - Gleft-grafiing, — This is called Oleft- graft 
4 the ſtock being toe large for 
Whip - grafting is cleſt or ſlit down the middle 
for the reception of the graft; and is perform 
ed upon ſtocks from about one to two inches 
Nirſt, with a ſtrong knife cut off the head 
of the ſtock, or if the ſtock is very large, it 
may be headed with a ſaw ; and cut one ſide 


* p 
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ſloping upwards about an inch and half 
to the top; then proceed with a ſtrong 


knife or chiſſel, to cleave the ſtock at top, 


croſs-way the ſlope, fixing the knife or chii- 
ſel towards the back of the ſlope, and with 
your mallet ſtrike it, ſo as to cleave the ſtock 
about two inches, or long enough to admit 


the graft, keeping it open with the chiſſel; 
this done, prepare the cion, cutting it to ſuch 


length as to leave four or ſive eyes, the lower 
part of which being floped on each fide, 
wedge · faſhion, an inch and half, or two inches 
long, making one ſide to a thin edge, the 
other much thicker, leaving the rind thereon, 
which fide muſt be placed outward in the 


ſtock ; the cion being thus formed, and the 


cleft in the ſtock being made and kept open 
with the chiſſel, place the graft therein at 
the back of the ſtock the thickeſt fide out- 


ward, placing the whole cut part down into 
the cleft of the ſtock, making the rind of the 


ſtock and graft 2 exactly; then removing 
the graſting chiſſel, each ſide of the cleſt will 


cloſely ſqueeze the graſt, ſo as to hold it faſt; 


it is then to be bound with a ligature of baſe, 


and clayed over, as obſerved in Whip-graft- 
ing, leaving three or four eyes of the cions 


uncovered. : . ter nent 19 i: 

If intended to graft any pretty large ſtocks 
or branches by this method, two or more 
grafts may be inſerted in each; in this caſe 
the head muſt be cut off horizontally, making 
no ſlope on the fide, but ſmooth the top, then 
cleave it quite a- croſs, and place a graft on 


each ſide, as the ſtock may be cleft in two 
places, and inſert two grafts in each cleft ; 
they are thus to be tied and clayed as in the 


other methods. u | I 
This method of Grafting may be performed 
upon the branches of bearing trees, when in- 
tended either to renew the wood, or change 
the ſort of fruit. | 


Towards the latter end of May, or the be. 


ginning of June, the — of the graft 
t 


and ſtock in, either methods, will be effectu- 
ally formed, and. the graft begin to ſhoot, 
when the clay may be taken off, and in a 
fortnight or three weeks. after, take off alſo 
the bandagees 9 | 

Crotun - graſting.— This kind of grafting is 


too large to cleave, and is often. perſormed 
upon the large branches of apples and pear- 


trees, &c. that pane rag fruit, when it is 
latended to change the 


tree with freſh-bearing 


ſorts, or renew the 
wood, aud is termed 


* 
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Crown - graſting, becauſe the ſtock or branch 
being headed down, ſeveral grafts are in. 
ſerted at top all around betwixt the wood 
and bark, ſo as to give it a crown-like ap- 
pearance; obſerving that this kind of Grafting 
ſhould not be performed until March, or early 
in April, for then the ſap being in motion, 
renders the bark and wood of the ſtock much 
_ to be ſeparated for the admiſſion of the 
gra c. f 0 
The manner of performing this ſort of 
Grafting is as follows: 
Firſt cut off the head of the ſtock or branch 
with a ſaw horizontally, and pare the top 
ſmooth, then having the grafts, cut one ſide 
of each flat, and ſomewhat ſloping, an inch 
and half long, forming a fort of ſhoulder at 
top of the ſlope to reſt upon the crown of the 
ſtock ; and then raiſing the rind of the ſtock 
with a wedge, ſo as to admit the cion between 
that and the wood twa inches down, which 
done, place the grafts with the flat fide next 
the wood, thruſting it down far enough for 
the ſhoulder to reſt upon the top of the ſtock, 
and in this manner may be put three, four, five 
or more grafts in one large ſtock or branch. 
When the grafts are all thus inſerted, let 
the whole be tied tight and well clayed, ob- 
ſerving to leave two or three eyes of each 
graft uncovered, but raiſing the clay an inch 
above the top of the ſtock, ſo as to throw the 
wet quickly off, without lodging about the 
grafted parts, which would. ruin the whole 
work. 5 Shiva 
\ Crown-graſting may alſo, be performed, by 
making ſeveral cleſts in the crown of the 
ſtock, and inſerting the graſts round the top 
into the clefts, Loos: . : 
The grafts will be pretty well united with 
the ſtock, and exhibit a ſtate of growth by 
the end of May, or beginning of June, and 
the clay may then be taken away 
be trees graſted by this method will 
ſucceed extremely well, but for the firſt two 
or three years, have this inconvenience at- 
tending them, of being Jiable to be blown 
out of he ſtock by violent winds, which mult 
be remedied: by tying long ſticks to the body 
of the Rock. or branch, and each graſt tied up 


— 


to one of. the ſtick. 
commonly practiſed upon ſuch ſtocks as are 


. 


'; Cheek grafting. — Cut the head of the flock 
off horizontally, and pare the top ' ſmooth, 


or two inches. deep, and cut the lower part 
of the graſt ſloping the ſame length, making 
| a ſort of ſhoulder. at top of the ſloped * 


then, cut one ſide ſloping an inch and half, 
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it is then to be placed upon the ſloped part 
of the ſtock, reſting the ſhoulder upon the 
crown of it, bind it with baſs, and finiſh 


with a covering of clay as in the other me- | 


ods. | | . 
6% ener This is done by inſerting 
rafts into the ſides of the branches without 
heading them down, and may be practiſed 
upon trees to fil] up any vacancy, or may do 
it ſor variety, to have ſeveral ſorts of apples, 
pears, plums, &. upon the ſame tree. 
It is performed thus: fix upon ſuch parts of 
the branches where wood is wanting to fur- 
niſh the head, or any part of the tree, there 
lope off the bark and a little of the wood, 
and cut the lower end of the graſts to fit the 
art as near as poſſible, then join them to the 
ranch, and tye them with baſs, and clay 
them over. Fs 3 
Root-grafting. —This is done by Whip- 
grafting cions upon pieces of the root of any 
tree of the ſame genus, and plant the root 
where it is to remain; it will take root, draw 
nouriſhment, and feed the graft. 
Grafting by' Approach or Inarching.— This 
ſort of grafting is, that when the ſtocks de- 
ſigned to be grafted, and the tree from which 
you intend to take the grafts, either grow ſo 
near, or can be placed ſo near together, that 
the branch or graſt may be made to approach 
the ſtock, without ſeparating it from the tree, 
till after its union or junction with the ſtock; 
ſo that the branch or graft being bent to the 
ſtock, they together form a ſort of arch ; it is 
called Grafting 2 Approach, or Inarching, 
and as being a ſure method, is commonly 
practiſed upon ſuch trees as are with difficulty 
made to ſucceed by any of the former ways of 
Grafting, as hinted in their propagation. 
When intended to propagate any kind of 
tree or ſhrub by this method of Grafting, 
if the tree, &c, is of the hardy kind, and grow- 
Ing in the full ground, a proper quantity of 
young plants for ſtocks muſt be ſet round it; 
and when grown of a proper height, the 
work of inarobing muſt be performed, or, if the 
branches of the tree you deſign to graft from 
is too high for the ſtocks, in that caſe ſtocks 
muſt be planted in pots; and a flight ſta 
muſt be erected around the tree, of due heig t 
to reach the branches, and the pots containing 
the ſtocks muſt be placed upon the ſtage. 
As to the method of performing the work; 
obſerve, that in this method of Grafting, it 


is ſometimes performed with the head of the 
ſtock cut off, and ſometimes with the head 
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left on till the graft is united with the ſtock, 
though by previouſly heading the ſtock, the 
work is much eaſier performed; and having 
no top, its whole effort will be directed to 


the nouriſhment of the graft ; having however 


the ſtocks properly placed, either planted in 
the ground, or in pots around the tree to be 
ep. crunk, then make the moſt convenient 
ranches approach the ſtock, and mark on the 
body of the branches the parts where the 
will moſt eafily join to the ſtock, and in thoſe 
parts of each branch pare away the bark and 
part of the wood two or three inches in length, 
and in the ſame manner pare the ſtock in the 
proper place for the junction of the graft, 
then make a ſlit upward in the branch, ſo as 
to form a ſort of tongue, and make a lit 
downward in the ſtock to admit it; let the parts 
be then joined, ſlipping the tongue of the 
graft into the ſlit of the ſtock, making the 
whole join in an exact manner, and tye them 
cloſely together with baſs, and afterwards 
cover the whole with a due quantity of clay, 
as before directed in the other methods. 
After this, let a ſtout ſtake be fixed, if poſ- 
ſible, for the ſupport of each graft, to which 


let that part of the ſtock and graft be ſaſten- 


ed, which is neceſſary to prevent their be- 
ing disjoined by the wind. , 

The operation being performed in ſpring, 
let them remain in that poſition about four 
months, when they will be united, and the 


© graft may then be ſeparated from the mother- 


tree; in doing' this, be careful to perform it 
with a ſteady hand, ſo as not to looſen or 
break out the graft, ſloping it off downwards 
cloſe to the ſtock; and if the head of the ſtock 
was not cut down at the time of Grafting, it 
muſt now be done cloſe to the praft, and all 
the old clay and bandage muſt alſo be cleared 
away, and replaced with new, to remain a 
few weeks longer. | 
Obſerve however, that -if you ſhall think 
the grafts are not firmly united with the ſtock, 
in the period of time above-mentioned, let 
them remain another year till autumn, be- 
fore you ſeparate the grafts from the parent 
tree. | he 
By this kind of Grafting, you may raiſe 
almoſt any kind of tree or ſhrub, which is oſten 
done by way of curioſity, to ingraft a fruit- 
bearing branch of a fruit-tree upon any com- 
mon ſtock of the ſame fraternity or genus, 
whereby a new tree bearing fruit, is raiſed in 
a few months; this is ſometimes practiſed 
upon orange and lemon-trees, &c. by Graft- 
Iiiz ing 
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ing bearing; branches upon ſtocks raiſed from 
the kernels of any of the ſame kind of fruit, 
or into branches of each other, ſo as to have 
orange, lemons, and citrons all on the ſame 
tree, | 
' GRASS, Graſs Lawns, &c. for ornament 
to pleaſure- gardens. | | 

n modern gardening, a ſpacious Graſs 
lawn extended in the front of the main habi- 
tation is the prevailing tafte, where, by its 


conſtant verdure, ſummer and winter, and 


open rural extenſion, exhibits a fine imitation 
of nature at all ſeaſons, eſpecially when each 
ſide- boundary terminates in rural plantations 
in various irregular concave, and convex 
curves, to take off all appearance of forma- 
lity. Rural Graſs openings are alſo continued 
between the plantations throughout the diffe- 
rent diſtricts of the pleaſute ground, ſeparate- 
ing and bounding the ſhrubbery clumps, 
&c. in ſome places widely ſpread, in others 
more contracted ; in either caſe, extended to 
the boundaries of the ſeveral plantation com- 
partments, in various irregular ſweeps and 
curves, which renders the whole rurally or- 
namental ; and is agreeable and more eaſy to 
walk on than gravel between the plantations 
in dry hot weather in ſummer. 

Straight Graſs walks prevailed greatly in 
the antient ſtyle of gardening, both for orna- 


ment and common walking ; but in both theſe 
conſiderations, they are improper for general | 
. uſe, being attended with ſeveral inconvenien- 
cies ; thoſe for ornament, unleſs they are ele- 
gantly wide and ſpacious, they have a liule- 


neſs in their general appearance, as is ob- 
ſervable in many places where long narrow 
flips of Graſs are extended to a great length, 
by way of walks ; and with regard to having 

raſs walks for common walking, they are 
very improper in winter, and all moiſt wea- 


ther; allo even in ſummer, in mornings and 
evenings; as being then always damp and 


dewy, which renders them very uncomſort- 
able, as well as unſafe to ſome, with reſpect 
to health, to walk on them; and by con- 


ſtant walking and wheeling upon, they are . 


often rendered bare, like a path, ſo as to ap- 
pear very 17 1 Graſs walks therefore, 
ſhould-be bur ſparingly introduced, and when 


intended to have any, either for variety, orna - 
ment, or ſummer's walking, let it be ſpa- 


cious, not leſs than fiſteen or twenty feet 


wide, if extended to any conſiderable length. 
The method of laying or making all Graſs- 


work in gardens, is eicher by ſowing it with 


———— 
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Graſs-ſeed, or by laying it with turf, ©, 


from a fine common or down, the latter of 
which, where it can be obtained at a mode. 
rate expence, is greatly preferable; it not only 
at once forms a complete ſward, but is gene- 


rally more cloſe, even, and ſmooth, not apt + 


to run up to benty Graſs, or grow rank, nor 
riſe in tufts, - FI 

In preparing the ground either ſor ſowing 
of laying with turf, the whole ground muft 
be broken up equally a moderate ſpade deep, 
clearing out all roots of perennial weeds ; and 
then having ſtakes or wooden pegs, levelled 
in by notches, for your mark of level, agree. 
able to the laws of proportion, and the poſition 
of the ground, proceed with line and ſpade, 
to rough-leyel it, according to the faid mark 
of level on the pegs, and then tread or ram 
the whole down equally, that it may no 
where ſink in hollows hereafter ; this done, 
work off your levels more acurately, and finiſh 
the whole with a neat raking, clearing off all 
large ſtones, making an even and ſmooth ſur- 
face; and it is then ready, either for ſowing 
with ſeed, or to be laid with turf, 

As it may in ſome places be the moſt con- 
venient to ſow the ground with Graſs ſeed, 
and in others, to lay it with turf, we will ex- 
hibit both methods ſeparately, 


By Seed. 


By ſowing with ſeed. —If intended to ſow 
the ground with Graſs-ſeed, as may be the 
caſe for large ſpaces of ground, or where tutf 
cannot be conveniently obtained, the ſeaſon 
for ſowing it is February, March, and April, 
and will come up fine and green in a month 
or fix weeks; and if ſown in Auguſt or Sep- 
tember, in moiſt weather, it will alſo riſe 
very faſt and thick before winter. The chict 
article is to procure good ſeed ; thoſe from 
under a common hay-ſtack, or out of a hay- 
loft, are often uſed, which may do very well, 
provided the hay was the growth of ſome fine 
paſture free from weeds, and affords naturally 
fine turf when grazed and mowed, but with- 
out attending to theſe particulars, there ate 
often a mixture of various ſorts, weeds and 
all, whereby the ſward will be very irregular 
and ſoul, and never make handſome Grals. 
If you are not furniſhed with feeds of your 
own, they may be obtained cheap enough of 


the ſeeds · men; it muſt be ſowed by broad- 


caſt, very thick and regular, and directly 
rake it in, and roll it when the ſurſace is dry 


with a wooden roller, which will bury — 
| | ee 
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ſeed more effectually, and make a ſmooth | 


ſurface ; when the Grafs comes up, pull up 


all weeds, and, the fame ſeaſon when the | 
ſward is become thick and green, and ad- 


yanced fome inches, it ſhould be mowed, 
and after. this roll it well, and ſo continue 
mowing it, &c. two or three times the firſt 


ſummer, eſpecially if it was ſowed in ſpring; 


and the oftener it is mowed and rolled, the 
thicker and finer it will grow, obſerving, if 
intended to keep the Graſs tolerably fine, 
mowing will be requiſite once a week or 
fortnight according to its growth, from April 
until October, and ſhould be rolled once a 
week in all open weather the year round, 


By Turf. 


Laying the ground with turf, when turf 
can be eaſily procured, ſhould always be 
greatly preferred to feed for Garden-grafs, for 
the reaſons before mentioned, and the beſt 
turf for that purpoſe is, that of a fine paſtured 
common or down, where the ſward is fine 
and the Graſs ſhort, 

The ſeafon for laying turf is any time from 
September till April or May, though it will 

row at almoſt any time of the year, even 
if there is occaſion to lay it in ſummer, and 
dry weather ſucceed ; for although it will 


divide or 7 wide at the joints, and turn 


brown as if dead, yet after the firſt rain it 
will cloſe again, and reſume its verdure. 


The turf for this uſe, is cut or flead with 


an iron inſtrument called a turfing-iron, 


- which ſee, obſerving to cut them all an equal 


width, length, and thickneſs ; the proper ſize 
is a foot wide, yard long, and about an inch 
thick; they ſhould be firſt marked by line, 
the proper width, length, and depth, with a 
racer or rutter. See RAcER. Racing them 
krſt long ways a foot wide, then acroſs in 
yard lengths, then proceed to cut them up, 
having particular regard to cut them level, all 
an equal thickneſs, otherwiſe it will be im- 
poſhble to lay them level; as you cut, a man 
or boy "ſhould roll each turf up cloſe and tight, 
the Graſs ſide inwards, and pile them up by 
e eſpecially if they are cut by the hun. 
red, | 
Ik oy are cut by the hundred, the price 
is from fix-pence to a ſhilling, according to 
the nature of the ſoil, whether ſoft and eaſy 


do cut, or hard or ſtoney; and a man will 


cut from three to five, ſix, or ſeven hundred 
in a day, or more, if very ſoft eaſy cutting 
turf, having a perſon to race them out and 
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roll them up, turf and turf as they are cut, 
out of the way of the cutter. 

As to the method of laying them, it is 
very eaſy ; they are to be laid regular, turf 
and turf, unrolling them as you lay them, 
Joining them up quite cloſe edge to edge, 
making good all deficiency of broken parts 
as you go on; and as ſoon as laid, it ſhould 
be well beaten with broad heavy wooden beat- 
ers, being flat pieces of elm or oak plank, two 
inches thick, fifteen or eighteen inches long, 
and a foot broad, having a long handle fixed 
ſlanting in the middle of the upper ſide ; and 
with theſe beat the graſs regularly all over, 
and then roll it well with a heavy iron or 
ſtone roller, and the work is finiſhed, ob- 
ſerving, the beating and rolling ſhould be 
repeated in moiſt weather. 

If very dry hot weather ſucceeds, fo as to 
occaſion the turf to ſhrink and open at the 
joints, a good watering will be of much ad- 
vantage; do not however, be under much 
anxiety about this, for, as before hinted, the 
firft rain will join all cloſe, and recover the 
verdure of the Grafs effeCtually. 


ts general  managiment throughout the Tar. 


The culture neceſſary for garden Graſs, is 
frequent mowing in ſummer, to keep it ſhort 
and fine like a paſtured down; poleing occa- 
ſionally with a long pole, to ſcatter the worm- 
caſts, which ſo greatly deface all graſs ; fre- 
quent rollings both to take up the ſcattered: 
worm-caſts to make the ſurface clean, and to- 
render it ſmooth and firm. | | 

As to mowing ; to keep Graſs in gar- 
dens very neat, mowing it once a week or 
ten days during the Net is neceflary,. 
eſpecially for the principal home-Jawns, and. 
other Graſs-· ground in the moſt conſpicuous. 
parts of the garden, which parts ſhould always. 
be kept very cloſe and fine, like the ſward of 
a fine paſtured down or common : the mow- 
ing of garden Graſs is performed with a ſhort-. 
Graſs ſeythe, fee Mow ix c, and SCYTHE, &c. 
obſerving, that dewy mornings, or moiſt wea- 
ther muſt always be choſen for that work, for- 
it will be impoſſible to mow ſhort Graſs pro- 
perly in dry weather. But previous to mow- 
ing, it is,of great advantage to pole and roll: 


the Graſs the day before you intend to mow ; 


in performing the mowing, great attention 1s. 
neceſſary not to ſcore, i e. leave the mark of 
each ſtroke of the ſcythe, which has a very 
unſightly appearance; to prevent which, as 


at as poſſible, have your ſcythe laid out 


rather 
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rather wide, an inch or two beyond heel and | 


toe, eſpecially for very ſhort Graſs; and in 
mowing, keep thc point rather out, and do 
not draw that part two faſt toward, gathering 
our Graſs neatly to the left in a range, and 
8 mowed to the end of the ſwarth, mow 
it lightly back again, to trim off all ſcores, 
and other irregularities, unavoidably left the 
firſt time. 5 
As ſoon as you have done mowing, pro- 
ceed to ſweep up the mowing, each ſwarth 
regularly by ſtanding in the middle, ſweep- 
ing it along alternately to the right and leſt to 


the end of the ſwarth, forming all the Graſs 


thereof in a range on each fide, then ſweep up 
the ranges in large heaps, and carry the whole 
off directly in a wheel-barrow or large baſket, 

Poleing the Graſs. This is performed with 
a long taper pliable aſhen- pole, fifteen or 
eighteen feet long, to break and ſcatter the 
worm-caſts about, i. e. thoſe little lumps of 
earth caſt up by the worms all over the ſur- 
face of the Graſs and greatly deface it ; but 
by uſing the pole, when they are moderately 
dry, {weeping it backward and forward upon 
the Graſs, breaks the earthy lumps into ſmall 
particles, and ſcatters them abaut, and if the 
Graſs is afterwards rolled with a wooden rol- 
ler when the furface is a little moiſt, but not 
too wet, the earth will all adhere to the roller, 


and render the ſurface perfectly clean ; ob- 


ſerving this work ſhould be repeated, as you 
ſhall Fe occafion the year round, and in 
mowing time, if the ſurface is foul, it is par- 
ticularly neceſſary to pole and roll on the day 
previous to mowing, whereby, having a clean 
ſmooth ſurface, you will be able to mow 
cloſe, even, and expeditiouſly. 

Rolling garden Graſs, is performed occa- 
ſionally with a wooden roller, and a heavy 


iron or ſtone roller: a wooden roller is proper 


always after poleing as obſerved above, to 
clean up the worm-caſts and ſmooth the ſur- 
face, obſerving this work ſhould never be 
performed when the, ſurface is very wet, 
eſpecially if full of worm-caſts, as it would 
plaiſter and daub the graſs very much, and 
render it unſightly ; a heavy iron or ſtone rol- 
ler ſhould be uſed occaſionally, to preſs down 


all inequalities cloſe, ſo as to. preſerve a firm, - 
even, {mooth ſurface. Rolling is always of 


particular ſervicey performed occaſionally the 


day before mowing, as it greatly contributes 


to the eaſy. and exact performance of that 


work; the work of rolling is in ſmall, or 


but moderately large gardens, always perform- 


li 


in May and June by the va 
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ed by men, but in EH grounds, { 
is done by horſe, having a large roller for 
that purpoſe, with ſhafts like a cart, &c. and 
the horſe ſhould at that time wear leather 
ſhoes, very broad at bottom, made to lace on 
occaſionally like men's balf-boots, 

In ſome places the Graſs is greatly defaced 

quantities of 
wild daiſies daily arifing, to remedy which, 
as much as poſſible, I have had. the blade of 
an old broad ſword, fixed in the end of a long 
liable pole, and as a ſword cuts both ways, 
y ſweeping it backwards and forwards, it 
will head down the daiſies a great pace, 
which may be repeated two or three times 
a week, or as oſten as there may be occa. 
ſion, e | 
GRAVEL. , Gravel-walks are great orna- 
ments to gardens, as well as the moſt uſeful 
kinds of walks for common walking, 

The beſt Gravel for walks is that which is 
compoſed. naturally of irregular pebbles and 
flints, having a moderate proportion of a yel- 
lowiſh or browniſh ſandy loam, to make i: 


| bind and give colour; which kind of Gravel 


is the moſt common and valuable of all for 
walks, and is obtained in fields and commons 
in moſt parts of England, at about from one 
to three or four feet under the ſurface, though 
not equally good in all parts in reſpeCt to 
quality and colour; ſome may have a greater 
or leſſer quantity of pebbles, a larger or ſmal- 
ler quantity of loam, the loam more or leſs 
ſandy or clayey ; and as to colour, it is the 
colour of, the loam rincipally which conſti - 
tutes the beauty of Gravel -walks, and that of 
a deepiſh yellow, or reddiſh colour is the moſt 
eligible, as when formed into walks well Jaid 
and rolled, is exceedingly beautiful and orna- 
mental, and where ſuch Gravel can be pro- 
cured within a moderate diſtance, and caſy 
expence is preferable to all other ; but in ſome 
parts, the Gravel is of an iron-mould colour, 
or of a duſky brown hue, which may never- 


theleſs be of a proper quality for walks, pro- 


vided the colour can be diſpenſed with, and as 
the moſt eſteemed high. coloured Gravel is not 


' to be met with every where, we muſt be con- 


tent with ſuch as nature affords. ©: 2% 

It muſt however be remarked, that of 
whatever colour the Gravel, its proper qua- 
lity for walks is, ſuch as has a due proportion 


of moderate loam, to make it bind cloſe and 


firm at all ſeaſons, but not ſo redundant in 


loam, nor ſo clayey as to be clammy and ſtick 


to the feet in wet weather, nor too ſhar - 
| | p * 
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indy, to beeome open and looſe in dry weather. 
9 dots, however, there is no other 
avel but ſuch as is very looſe, ſandy, or 
pebbley, having ſcarcely any binding mate- 
rials amongſt it, which kind of gravel will 
never of itſelf bind, but always remain open 
and looſe, and be at all times difagreeable to 
walk on: this, therefore, ſhould be mended 
with a mixture of loam, where practicable, 
adding about one load to every two or three 
of gravel, caſting them together, and turning 
them over two or three times, that they may 
be well blended and incorporated; and this, 
when formed into a walk, will bind cloſe 
firm, and ſmooth at all ſeaſons. —. _ 
In preparing the gravel for your walks, it 
ſaould by no means be ſcreened, as is often 
the practice, only as it is dug out of the pit, 
caſt it up in a heap, or long ridge, and all 
ſuch large rough pebbles-only as roll down, 
ſhould be cleared away; for if ſcreened from 
the ſtones, it will partake too much of the 
loam, as always to ſtick to the feet at every 
flaſh of rain, but by raking 3 only the 
large rough ſtones, it will be ſufficiently fine, 
and the walk formed of 
fit for ule. | Arto! | 
Gravel for walks, if it is to be purchaſed, 
is from about two to five or fix ſhillings per 
cart-load for three horſes ; though the price 
is different in different parts, and according 
to the nature of the Gravel; but about Lon- 
don, if they cart it home from the pits, it is 
commonly * or ſix ſhillings per load, or 
more according to the diſtance, and ſome- 


ſuch will always be 


times they carry a load and a half at once, in | 


the ſame cart, which-is charged accordingly. 
As to the diſtribution of Gravel walks in 
gardens, both for ornament and uſe, a mag- 
nificent' walk of Gravel is neceffary to pro- 
ceed immediately parallel with the houſe, pro- 
portionable to its grandeur, extending each 
way in proportion to the width of the garden; 
and accerding to the former ſtyle of garden- 
ing, a large grand Gravel walk was uſually- 
extended in a ſtreight line from the front of 
the habitation; along the middle of the plea- 
ſure ground, ſometimes having graſs plats 
continued on each fide, and ſometimes ſpa- 
cious borders furniſhed with curious ſhrubs 
and flowers; But in modern defigns the a- 
bove middle walk is rarely admitted, eſpeci- 
ally in ſpacious gardens, having nothing in 
front beyond the parallel walk, but an open 
rural graſs lawn; free from all interſections 
of walke, &c. however, a grand walk cloſely 


ſerve to raiſe the middle higher thau the ſides, . 
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parallel to the houſe, as obſerved above, is 


indiſpenſibly neceſſary, both for ornament 


and uſe ; and from this, ſide walks ſhould 
branch off, communicating with the other 
parts of the garden, one in particular to be 
laid in a ſerpentine turn quite round the 
ground, others leading in the ſame manner 
through the interior parts, ſo as to have dry 


firm walking at all times to every part of the 
garden without walking upon the graſs, which 


ſometimes may be wet and diſagreeable. 
As to the dimenſions for Gravel walks, they 
are to be regulated according to the extent of 


the garden, ſo may be from five to twenty 


feet or more wide, the length indeterminate 
but all principal walks ſhould be atleaſt ten or 
twelve feet wide; and in large gardens, that 
leading directly from the houſe ſhould be 
fifteen or twenty feet wide at leaſt; tho 
where the houſe and gardens are magnificent, 
the main walks contiguous to the manſion. 
are ſometimes made thirty or forty feet wide; 
the boundaries on each fide is ſometimes of 
graſs widely extended, and fometimes are 
bounded by borders for flowers and other eu- 
rious plants, having either narrow verges of 
graſs, or edgings of dwarf box, or thrift, &c. 
next the walk. 

According, therefore, to the above rules, 
ſtake out the width of the walk, and proceed 


to form the boundary, each ſide of equal level, 


correſponding to the adjacent ground, and 


form the cavity of the walk for the reception 


of the gravel; obſerving that the whole ſpace 
muſt be digged at leaſt ten or twelve inches 
deep, to allow for a proper depth of gravel, 
both to prevent weeds riſing from the ground 
below, and worms from caſting up the earth 
therefrom; as alſo to allow for turning the 
gravel occaſionally when the ſurface becomes 
toul : the earth digged out to form the cavity 
of the walk, ity he uſed to raiſe and form 
the ground on each ſide, if neceſſary, which, 
and the edgings, ſhould always be completed 
before you begin to lay the Gravel. 

Every thing being ready for the reception 
of the Gravel, then you may in the ſirſt place 
lay any hard rubbiſhy materials in the bottom, 
ſeveral inches thick; ſuch as any coarſe gravel . 
or ballaſt, or any rough ſtoney rubbiſh, Which 
can be beſt procured, which will greatly pre- 


vent worm-caſts, and help ta drain'the moif- 
ture from the top of the walk: the proper 


gravel is then to be laid ſix or eight inches 
thick at leaſt ; as you proceed in laying, ob- 


in: 
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in a gradually rounding form, which is not 
only neceſſary to throw off the wet, but alſo 
to give the walk a more ornamental appear - 


is, that for a walk of five or ſix feet width, 
an inch and half riſe in the middle may be 
ſuſſicient; one of ten or twelve feet, two 
and a half; and one of twenty feet, four or 
five inches riſe will be enough; obſerving 
nearly the ſame proportion in any width what- 
ſoever, and by no means raile the middle 
much higher, which would render the walk 
both uneaſy to walk upon, and of diſagree» 
able appearance ; being particularly attentive. 


to form the riſe all the way gradually round- 


ing from both ſides to the middle, laying 


every part very exact and even; and at every 


ten or fifteen feet as you advance in laying, 
it is proper to tread, rake, and roll it, for 
gravel always rolls more firm and ſmooth 
whilſt it is freſh ſtirred ; beſides, it is necel- 
ſary for fear of rain happening; ſor which 


reaſons alſo, you ſhould never lay more in 


one day than zou can finiſn off, except to 
rough lay it; the treading ſhould therefore 
be performed regularly with the feet pretty 
cloſe, taking ſhort ſteps; which work being 


neceffary to render ny part equally firm, | 


and ſo as not to fink in holes when you rake 
and roll it. 'The raking ſhould be performed 
lengthwiſe, and a rake without teeth is the 
molt eligible, or, in default thereof, uſe the 
back of any common rake occaſionally, where- 
by you will be able to ſmooth the ſurſace very 
evenly without drawing off the larger pebbles, 
or raking them into holes or heaps, as is un- 
avoidable in uſing the teeth of a rake; for 
the art of ſmooth»raking is to leave all the 
top ſtones equally diſperſed over the ſurface. 
As ſoon as it is raked, let it be well rolled, 
both acroſs Fee and when the 
whole is laid, give a good rolling the whole 
length, repeating it till the ſurface is render- 
ed perfectly compact, ficm, and ſmooth; and 


if after the firſt ſhower of rain, you give it | 
another gaod rolling, it will bind like a 
rock 8 


The management of Gravel walks, to keep 

57 neat the year round, is occa- 
Gonal weeding, ſweeping, and good rolling 
once or twice a week; and when the ſurface 


them perſe 


becomes very faul with weeds or maſs, as is 
often the caſe, the walk muſt be broken up 
in ſpring, and turned, the ſurface to the bot- 
tom, and the bottom to the top, whereby the 


- weeds and oſs will not only be buried, but 


— — — 
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by turning up the freſh, gravel, the walk will 


beginning of winter, in rough ridges, to re. 
main in that uſeleſs and unſightly manner till 
ſpring, to deſtroy weeds, &c. as is thought, is 
a very wrong practice, far the intention hag 
rather the contrary effect; and the walks are 
thereby not only. rendered uſeleſs for almoſt 
one half of the year, but at a time when there 
is hardly any dry or ſound walking upon gtaſs 
or other parts: beſides theſe inconveniencies, 
the walks appear not only unſightly in them- 
ſelves, but give alſo a very diſagreeable look 
to the adjacent parts of the garden : let the 
walks therefore always remain undiſturbed, at 
leaſt til] ſpring, when, if neceſſary, they may 
be turned. r en % 
Rolling ſhould be performed once a week 
at leaſt, but if two or three times the more 
beautiful the walks will appear, and tend 
greatly to deſtroy weeds and (moſs : it is, how. 
ever, a general rule among -gardeners, to 
ſweep and roll every Saturday; and during 
ſummer it is of much advantage to give a 
good rolling after rain, which will preſerve a 
compact ſmooth ſurface. | 
Turning gravel is a fort of flight digging, 
turning the foul ſurface down and the freſh 
up, which being neceſſary, as above obſerv- 
ed, when the ſurface is full of ſmall weeds, 
or very moſly, and which-ia the only effec- 
| tual method of deſtroying them; beſides, the 
work of turning is neceſſary once every year 
Nor two in ſpring, to turn up the freſh gravel 
to give the ſurface a lively appearance during 
ſummer'; therefore ſome make it a rule to 
turn their principal Gravel walks every ſpring; 
and the proper time is April, when the wea- 
ther is become ſettled and ſine: in performing 
the work of turning, give every ſpit a clean 
turn, ſo as to turn the ſurſace down, and the 
freſh gravel to the top; and as you go on, 
tread, rake, and roll, every ten or fiſteen feet, 
as obſerved in new laying the walks. 
GREEN-HOUSE, a garden - building front- 
ed with glaſs, ſerving as a winter reſidence 
for tender plants from the warm parts of the 
A very conſiderable ſhare of the vegetable 
| creation that grow natumlly in diſtant warm 
climates, in open fields, &. at all ſeaſons, 
| which in their culture in this climate require 
protection in winter; | obſerving, however, 
thoſe of the Green-houſe department being 
only from the warmer parts of the world, re- 


| quire 


appear as freſh as when new laid. But the 
| cuſtom of breaking up gravel walks in the 
ance ; the proportion to be obſerved in this 
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quire protection only from froſt, not needing 
aid of artificial heat, like ſtove-plants, from 
the hotteſt regions, except in very intenſe 
weather; when the aid of a moderate fire, 
burned either within the houſe, or in a fur- 
nace without, in the end or back wall, com- 
municating the heat to flues or funnels me 
ing along the inſide. Though there may not be 
occaſion for any fire once in two or three years, 
et it is adviſable in conſtructing a Green- 
ſouſe to erect flues to uſe occaſionally, which 
will prove ſerviceable, not only in ſevere 
froſts, but atſo in long moiſt foggy weather; 
à moderate fire now and then will dry up the 
damps, which would otherwiſe prove perni- 
cious to ſeveral of the tender kinds of plants. 
We will firſt exhibit a general ſketch of the 
dimenſions of a Green-houſe, then give a liſt 
of all the principal Green houſe plants uſual- 
y cultivated in the Engliſh gardens, ' together 
with their general culture. | | 
A Green-houſe ſhould generally ſtand in 
the pleaſure-ground, and, if poſſible, upon a 
ſomewhat elevated and dry fpot, full to the 
ſouth, and where the ſun has full acceſs from 
its riſing to ſetting ; the building is common- 
ly of brick or ſtone, having the front almoſt 
wholly of glaſs-work ; and muſt range Jength- 
ways eaſt and weſt, with the front directly 
facing the ſouth, and ſhould generally be con- 
ſtructed upon an ornamental plan. As to its 
general dimenſions, with reſpeCt to length, 
width, and height, it may be from ten to 
fifty feet or more long, according to the 
number of plants you defign it fall contain; 
and its width may be from ten or fifteen to 
twenty-four. feet; though for a middling houſe 
fifteen or eighteen feet is a ſufficient width; 
and its height in the clear, ſhould be nearly 
in proportion to the width: but as to the 
etecking rooms over it, as is commonly di- 
rected, I ſhould adviſe to have none, as be- 
ing not only an unneceſſary expence, but 
gives the building a heavy look, for all gar- 
en- buildings ſhould have a light airy ap- 
'pearance, Wy | | | 
The walls in the back and ends ſhould be 
carried up two bricks, or about cighteen inches 
thick; though if the building is to be more 


| Yan fifteen feet high. the walls ſhould be two 


ricks and a half thick; and at one end of 
the back wall, withoutſide, it is -eligible to 
ereCt a furnace for burning fires occaſionally, 
as before obſerved, communicating with flues 
within, ranging in three or ſour returns along 


the back, wall, alſo one flue running along | dimenſions, added to the main building, one 
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the front and end walls, cloſe to or juſt under 
the floor; all of which will be extremely 
ſerviceable in time of intenſe froſts; and very 
damp foggy weather; and as to the front of 
the building, it ſhould have as much glaſs as 
poſſible, and a wide glaſs door ſhould be in 
the middle, both for ornament aud entrance, 
and for moving in and out the plants; and it 
would be convenient to have alſo a ſmaller 
private door at one end: the width of the 
windows for the glaſs ſaſhes, may be five or 
fix feet, and the piers between the ſaſhes may 
be either of timber, ſix, eight, or ten inches 
wide, according to their height, or it of brick 
or ſtone work, muſt be two feet wide at 
leaſt, to be duly ſubſtantial, ſloping both 
ſides of each pier inward, that by taking off the 
angles, a freer admiſſion may be given to the 
rays of the ſun: for the ſame reaſon have the 
bottom of the ſaſhes to reach within a foot 
of the floor of the houſe, and their top reach 
almoſt as high as the cieling; and if brick or 
ſtone piers two feet wide, ſhutters may be 
hung withinſide to fall back againſt each pier: 
the roof may either be half glaſs-work, next 
the front; the other half ſlated, eſpecially if 
the upright or front piers are of timber; and 
ſhutters to cover the top glaſſes may be con- 
trived to ſlide under the ſlated roof: but if the 
piers are of brick or ſtone, it is common to 
have the roof entirely either lated or tyled, 
but ſlating is the moſt ornamental, either for 
a half or whole roof; and the cieling within 
ſhould: be lathed, and which, as well as the 
whole infide-wall, ſhould be well plaiſtered 
and white-waſhed, | 
But in the modern conſtruction of Green- 
houſes, in order to have as much glaſs as poſſi- 
ble in front, the piers between the ſaſhes are 
commonly of timber only, from fix to eight 


or ten inches thick, according to the height, 


fo as to admit as great a portion of light and 


heat of the ſun as may be; and on the ſame 
confideration, continue -glaſs-work ſloping 
half way up the roof, the other half ſlated, as 


above obſerved ; and ſliding ſhutters alſo con- 
trived to ſlide under. the lated roof, to draw 
down occaſionally in ſevere weather, or in 
time of hail ſtorm, to defend the glaſſes ; and 
for the front, may have either wooden or can- 
vas ſhutters, or large canvas cloths upon rol- 
ters, to let down occafionally, or, in default 
thereof, nail up garden-matsin ſevere weather. 
Sometimes Green: houſes for large collec- 
tions of plants, have two wings, of ſmaller 
K k Kk 
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at each end, in a right line, ſeparated ſome- 
times from it by a glaſs partition, with ſliding 
ſaſhes for communication, and the front 
almoſt wholly glaſs-work, and half glaſs roofs 
as above hinted; thus by theſe additional 
wings, the Green-houſe confiſts of three di- 
viſions, whereby the different qualities and 
temperatures of the various plants can be more 
eligibly ſuited. The middle or main diviſion 
may be for all the principal and more hardy, 
woody or ſhrubby kinds, which require pro- 
tection only from froſt ; one of the wings 
may be appropriated for the ſucculent tribe, 
and the other wing for the more tender kinds 
that require occaſional heat in winter, yet can 
live without the conſtant heat of a ſtove, - 


On whatever plan the Green houſe is con- | 


ſtructed, let the whole infide, both cieling 
and walls, be neatly finiſhed off with plaiſter 
and white-waſh, and all the wood-work paint- 
ed white ; and the bottom paved with large 
iquare paving tyles. 

The neceſſary utenſils of the Green houſe 
are principally ſome treſſels or ſtands for the 
ſupport of boards, on which to arrange the 

ts of plants, ſo as to have their heads range 
in a gradual ſlope from the back part to the 
front; but as ſome of the plants may be tall and 
in large tubs, and either do not require ſtands, 

or cannot be eaſily placed thereon, ſuch mult 
be regulated as you ſhall ſee convenient. 


From the above general ſketch, any one 


may form an idea of the principal dimenſions 

of a Green-houſe, which he may enlarge or 
diminiſh as it may fuit his convenience. 

| Green-houſe Plants. | 

We will now proceed to exhibit, at one 


view, a liſt of the principal Green- houſeplants, | 


having recourſe 
tive genus: 

AGAVE, Agave or American Aloe, —Com- 
mon great American Agave, with entire 
green leaves, and a branching flower ſtalk.— 
Common Agave, with ſtriped leaves. — Virgi- 
nia Agave, with narrower pale green leaves. 
(All ſucculent plants.) | 


or particulars to each reſpec- 


Alox, African Ahes. Mitre ſhaped Aloe. 


Tree, or Sword Aloe. — Aloe Ferox. —Fan 
Al6e.—Succotorine Aloe, —Soap Aloe. —Par- 
tridge-breaſt Aloe. Tongue Aloe. Warted- 
tongue Aloe. Pearl · tongue Aloe. Cob - web 
Aloe. —Hedge-hog Aloe. — Cuſhion Aloe.— 
Spiral Aloe.—Pentangular Spiral Aloe.— 
Triangular Spiral Aloe.—1r:is Uvaria Aloe; 


this Aloe will alſo live in a warm border.— | 


(All ſucculent.) ban 
- ANDROMEDA, Tree Andromeda, or Ca- 
rolina Sorrel-tree,—(Shrubby,) 


| 


um Smooth Amber. tree 


| totis—dtalkleſs Arctotis; (are moſtly of 2 
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ANTHERICUM, Spider-1ort.-—— Sh 
ſtalked, onion-leaved ae 
leaved Anthericum— Mock - aſphodel Anthe. 
ricum. 8 | 

ANTHOLYZA, Aithiopian Corn-flag.—R;.. 
gent Scarlet ——— Crim. 
on Antholyza—Cunonia, or large-ſpathxeq 
ſcarlet-flowexed. ( Herbaceous.) 

ANTHOSPERMUM, Amber-tree.— Æthiopi. 
Ciliated Am. 


ber-tree. 

ANTHYLLIs, Jupiter's Beard, or Barb, 
Jovis. - Common Barba Jovis, or Silver Buſh 
—Spaniſh ternate-leaved Barba eu 
Dwarf Portugal. Barba Fovis—Erinacea, or 
Prickly Anthyllis. (All of ſhrubby growth.) 

ANTIRRHINUM, Snap- dragon. — Varie- 
gated Snap · dragon Gibraltar ſpotted-flowe:. 
ed Linaria. (Both of an herbaceous nature.) 

ARCTOTIS, Arctotis. — Rough · leaved Arc- 
totis,—Narrow-leaved ArCtotis.—Sea Rag. 
wort-leaved ArCtotis.—Plantain-leaved Arc. 


ſhrubby nature, except the laſt ſort.) 
ARISTOLOCHIA, Birth-wort.—Evergreen 
Ariſtolochia Piſtolochia, or ſma!l Birth- 
wort—Shrubby Birth wort. (The two firſt are 
herbaceous, the other ſhrubby.) 
ARTEMISIA, Mug-wort.—Tree Worm- 
wood, | | 
ASCLEPIAS, Swallow-wort.——Shrub Aſ- 
clepias. | $A 
ASPARAGUS. White Prickly Aſparagus, — 
Declinated Briſtly-leaved Aſparagus— Acute. 
leaved . Great Prick- 
iy Aſparagus: have all ſomewhat ſhrubby 
alks. 5 
As TER, Star- wort. Shrubby African 
Aſters. EP” 
ASTRAGALUS, Milk-vetch, Efc.——The 
Tragacanth, or Goats-thorh ; ſeveral varieties. 
(All ſbrubby.) 
Ar ROA, Deadly Night Shade. — Shrubby 
Deadly Night Shade of Spain. 
BaccHaRins, Ploughman's Spikenard. —Iva- 
leaved Baccharis — Oleander-leaved Bac- 
charis—Halimus-leaved Baccharis. (All. forub- 


Boss A, Yerva-mora, or Shrubby Golden- 
rod Tree. es 
BrYONIA, Brieny.——— African Tuberous- 
rooted Briony. ( Herbaceous ) x 
Busox, Macedonian Parſley. Shrubby 
Galbaniferous Bubon—Shrubby Gummife- 
rous Bubon. | 
' BuPpHTHALMUM, Ox-eye, —Shrubby Ja- 
maica Ox-eye. — Maritime, or Sea Ox- eye. 
BuPLEU- 
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BUPLEURUM, Hare's-car,—Shrubby F.- 
thiopian Hare's-ear Shrubby Difforme- 
leaved Cape Hare's-ear. LSE; 

CACALIA, Foreign Colt's Foot. — CacaliaFico- 
ides— Kleinia, or Indian Cacalia — Anteu- 

horbium Cacalia Papillary Cacalia, 
(Succulent ) 

Cactus, Meloh-thifile. — Cactus Opuntia, 
or Common Indian Fig. (Succulent.) 

CALENDULA, Marigold. —Shrubby Cape 
Marigold — Shrubby Graſs-leaved /Ethiopi- 
an Marigold. | 55 80 

CALLA, Sweet Calla, or Ethiopian Arum. 
(He baceous.) | : 

CAMPANULA, Bell. fotber — American 
Rell-flower—'Canary Bell flower. ( Herba- 
cen. 

0 3 Indiun Flawering Reed. Common 
Indian Flowering Reed, and varieties Glau- 
cous Indian Reed. ( Herbaceous.) 

CarePARIs, Caper Buſh. — Spinous Cappa- 
ris, or True Caper Shrub. 

CassINE, Cape Phillyrea.— Maurocenia, 
or Hottentot Cherry. (Shrubby.) 8 

CEANOTHUS. —— African Ceanothus. 
(Shrubby.) 5 

CELAsTRUs, Staff tree —Pyracantha- leav- 
ed Celaſirus — Box-leaved— Myrtle-leaved. 
(Shrubby.) | 
| C8raTON1A, Carob-tree.—Common Ca- 
robtree, or St. John's Bread. | 

CHamzRoOPs, Dwarf Palm. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM,——Shrubby Canary 
Chryſanthemum — Shrubby Floſcular Chry- 
ſanthemum. | | 

CHRYSOCOMA,"Goldy-locks. Shrubby 
Coma Aurea, or Greater African Goldy-locks 
—dhrubby Nodding Goldy-locks. | 

Cisrus. —Bay-leaved Ciſtus — Sea-Pur- 
1ane-leaved Ciſtus ; alſo ſeveral of the other 
ſpecies. See CisTUs. (Shrubby.) 

CITRus, Citron-tree.— Lemon-tree, and 
Orange, with all the varieties of each. See 
CiTRUs.. 0 

'CLIFFORTIA; Illex leaved -Cliffortia. 
(Shrubby.) ) | 

CLuTIA; Alaternoide Clutia.—Purſlane- 
leaved Clutia—£lateria, or Indian Clutia, 
(A ſhrubby.) * 4s . 

CorurEA; Shrubby Ethiopian Scarlet 
Colutea. | v | 

ConvoLyULUs.—Ever-green Canary 
5 Convolvulus. (SHrub- 


CokoxfIIA. Valentine Coronilla — 


Glaucous Coronilla—Silvery Coronilla, — 
(Shrubby.) | | 
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CoTyLEtDoNn, Navel-wort.—Pound-lcav- 
ed— Long-leaved — Hemeſpherical-leavcd. 
( Succulent.) 

CRAsSULA, Leſſer Orpine: — Several ſpe- 
cies, ſee CRASSULA. (Succulent.) 

 Crnixum, Aſphodel Lihy.— African Aſpho- 
del Lily Broad-leaved. ( Herbaceors.) 

CYCLAMEN.—Perſian Cyclamen — Seve- 
ral varieties. Sce'CYCLAMEN. ( Herbaceous ) 

'Dicrr aL1s, Fox Glove. —Shrubby Canary 
. :; | 

DiosMa, African Spiræa. Oppoſite- leav- 
ed Hairy leaved Red Dioſma, &c. 
(Shrubby.) | 

DR ACoOCEPHALUM.—— Canary Dracoce- 
pbalum, or Balm of Gilead. ( Herbacecus and 
wnder- ſhrubby.) | 

EBonus, £62ry,—— Ebony of Crete. 
(Shrubby.) | 

ER YTHRINA, Coral. tree — HerbaceousEry- 
thrina. 


Eurnok BIA. —moſt of the forts. See Eu- 


PHORBIA. (Succulent.) | | 
GENISTA, Broom,——Shrubby Canary 


| Broom, r | 
GERANIUM. | All the ſhrubby kinds, and 


ſome herbaceous See GRRANITIUM. 

GNAPHALIUM. — Oriental Gnaphalium; 
and varieties —Sweet-ſcented Gnaphalium, 
&c. (Underſhrabby.) | 
hs 2 EWIA.— Occidental Grewia. (Shrub- 

HALLERIA.— African- fly Honey- ſuckle. 
(Shrubby.) | 

 HeLioTRoPlUM, Turn-fole.—Shrubby 
Peruvian” Heliotropium. 

'HERMANIA, Althea-leaved. Alder- 
leayed — Lavender leaved Gooſeberry- 
leaved. (Shrubby.) 

HYPERICUM, St. Fohn's Wort. —Warted- 
leaved Minorca St. John's Wort — Carolina 
St. John's Wort——China Monogynous St. 


John's Wort. (Shrubby.) | 


Jas8MINUM. —Faſmine. — Catalonian Jaſ- 
mine — Azorian ' Jaſmine — Yellow Indian 
Jaſmine. (Shrubby.) a 

InzRIs, Candy:tuft, Ever - green Tree · 
Candy tuft; and Ever · green Striped - leaved 
—Ever-flowering Tree-Candy-tuft. | 

InuLA, Inula. (Underſhrubby.) 

Jos riciA, Malabar-nut-tree. 
IXIA,— African Woolly-headed [xia 


Bulbiferous Ix ia Flexuoſe [xia—Corymboſe | 


Spotted-flowered Ixia. ( Herbaceous.) 


- KiGGELARIA.— African Kiggelaria, (Un- 


der q 
* Ekk 2 LAN- 
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LANTANA, American Viburnum.— African 
Lantana, or Ilex- leaved Jaſmine—Sage-leav- 
ed Lantanta. (Shrubby.) 
| 0 3 Lavatera. (Under- 
W I Lavender. Cut · leaved 
Canary Lavender. (Under/brubby.) 

- Lavrvus, Bay- tree. Carolina Blue- berried 
Bay Red · berried Bay- tree — Indian Bay- 
tree — Cinnamon - tree — Camphire- tree — 
Deciduous Bay-tree. | 

LEeonURUs, Lier's-tail. African Scarlet 
Leonurus— Striped-leaved Leonurus: (Her- 
baceous.) 

LoBELIA,——Shrubb 
Lobelia. | 

LoTus, Bird's. foot Trefoil. Cretan Sil- 
very Lotus Lotus Facobeus— Upright Lo- 
tus Proſtrate Lotus. (Underſprubly and her- 


y, Pine - leaved, Blue 


Baceous. ) 
Lycium, Bax-thorn.— African Box- thorn 
—Barbary Box- thorn. (Shrubby.) 
MALVA, Mallow. — African Shrub Mal- 
low. 
MeproLa.—Climbing African Mediola. 
Vnder ſbrubby.) | : 
Mepicaco0,—Shrubby Hoary. Medicago, 


or Moon Trefoil. 

MerfA.— Bead tree. 

_ MenTHA, Mint. — Tree - Mint. | 

MeSEMBRYANTHEMUM, #ig- Marigold — 
Many curious ſpecies. See MESEMBRYAN- 
THEMUM, (Succulent) | 

| Morea. —Canaliculated-leaved Morea— 
Ruſh-leaved Morea. 

MyRICA, Gale, Sweet Willow, or. Candle- 
berry Myrtle. Oak- leaved Myrica— Athio- 
Pian Heart-leaved Myrica. (Shrubby.) 

MyrTus, Myrtle-tree.— Common Myr- 
tle; there being but one ſpecies, which com- 
prehend many eminent varieties. See MyR- 
Tus. (Shrubby.) ) ban 

NERIUM,. Oleander, or Roſe-bay. — Com- 
mon Oleander — with red flowers—ſcarlet 
flowers white flawers—double flowers 
ſtriped-leaved. (Shrubby. 


| 


OtEa, Oliue tree. — European Olive- tree 


— Cape, or African Olive - tree. 
Oxonis, Ref Harraw, Shrubby Spaniſh 
Ononais. | | | 
ORIGANUM, Origany,—Dittany of Crete. 
_ Dittany of Mount Sipylus— Cretan Mar- 
1 rigany of Smyrna. (Lader ſpr ul. 


ORNITHOGALUM, Star ef Beiblabam.— 


Cape Onithogalum. (Herbaceous.) 
7 5 
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OsTEosPERMUM.—Hard-ſeeded Chr 
themum. (Shrubby.) | 

OTHoNNA, Ragwort: — Pectinated, 9; 
Wing-leaved Othonna Southernwoog- 
leaved. (Shrubby.) 

PASSERINA, Sparrow-wort. — Shrubby A. 
frican Paſſerina. 
 PERIPLOCA, Virginian Silk.——— African 
2 climbing Periploca, and varieties. 
(Under ſhrubby.) | 

PHLoMIs, Jeruſalem Sage. — Yellow Phlo. 
mis, and varieties —Purple Phlomis. (8h ub. 


yſan. 


PRVLICA, Baſtard Alaternus.— Box-leaved 
Phylica—Heath-leaved. (Under ſhrubby.) 

PHYLL1s,. Baſtard Hare's-ear, or Simpla 
Nobia. (Underſhrubby.) 

PaysaLis, Alkekengi, or Winter Cher. 
ry—Somniferous Winter Cherry Flexuoſe 
Winter Cherry. (Shrubby.) . | 

PisTACIA, Piftachia nut, and Maftic-tree, 
two or three varieties. (Shrubby.) 

PoLYGALA, Adilk-wort—Shrubby Myr. 
tle-leaved Polygala. 

PoRTULACA,. Purſlane. — Shrubby Cape 
P ur ſlane-tree. 0 | , 

. PoTERLUM, Burnet, ——Shrubby- Prickly 
Burnet. 215 
Px Asruu, Shrubby Hedge Nettle. 

PRO EA, Silver-iree. — Common Silvery 
Protea, or Changing-tree—Coniferous Pre. 
tea. (Shrubby.) A 
 PuniCay Pomegranate-tree— Dwarf Pom. 
granate.. 

RRHRAMNus, Buck-thern. 
Indian Rhamnus—Ziz 
derſhrubby.) | . 

Rus, Sumach.— African Hoary Sumach, 
and varieties — African Narrow-leaved Su- 
mach, and varieties—Shining-leaved Afri- 
can Sumach. (Shrubby.) 

RovyENna,. African Bladder-nut. (Shrub- 


. 


re 
yph us, or Jojube. (Ln. 


Ruukx, Dock;—Sorrel-tree. 8 
Ruscus, Knee-bolly —Alexandrian Laurel 
— Tongue-upon-tongue Laurel: they will 
alſo grow in the full air, but are liable to in- 
jury from froſt. (Shrubby.) 
ALVIA, Sage.—Shrubby African Golden- 
flowered Sage—Shrubby African Blue-flow- 
ered Sage—Canary Sage — Mexican Sage. 


(Shrubby. [ *Y 5 g . | : 
- SCABI9SA,  Scabious.—Shrubby Scabious. 
SCLARIA, Clary.—Shrubby Mexican Cla- 


5 
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881460. Corymboſe Selago. (Under- | 


„deen Live- ever, or Houſe - leb. 
Tree Houſe - leck - Variegated Tree Houſe- 
jeek Leſſer Canary tree Houſe- leek. (Suc- 
on 10, Groundſel, — Shrubby African 
Groundſels. 

SIDERITIS, Len- wort. Canary Iron- wort 
— Cretan Iron-wort. (Shrubby.) 

SuiLAx, Rough Bindweed. —— Chineſe 
Rough Bindweed, or China-root—Laurel- 
jeaved Rough Bindweed ; with ſeveral varie- 
ties of each. (Underſhrubby.) 
 SoLANUM, Night-ſhade.— Amomum Plinii, 
Baſtard Capſicum, or Winter Cherry — Afri- 


ean Jagged-leaved Solanum, or Pomum Amoris | 


American 'Twin-fruited Solanum — Thor- 
ny, Downy Night- ſhade. (Shrubby and her- 
cesus 
8 Baſtard Elichryſum. (Under- 
forubby.) - 
TANAGETUM, 8 Athio- 
pian Tanſey—Underſhrubby Samphire-leav- 
ed Tanſey — Tree Tanſey. 
TARCHONANTHUS,——Shrubby African 
Flea-bane. | 
TETRAGONIA.—Shrubby Tetragonia. 
TEeUuCRIUM, Germander.— Spaniſh Free- 
Germander —Broad-leaved Tree-German- 
der — Polium, or Mountain Poly. Murum, 
or Syrian Maſtich. (Shrubby and Underſbrub- 
bat. ">< og u, Indian Greſs, — Double In- 
dian Creſs, or Naſturtium. ( Herbaceous.) 
_ Vrrex, Choſte-tree. — Ever-green Chaſte- 
tree. | 
ULtex, Furze, or Whins.—African Berry- 
bearing Furze. (Shrubly.) 
XANTHOXYLUM.—'Footh-ach-tree. 
XERANTHEMUM, — Broad-leaved Xeran- 
themum — Narrow-leaved ANeranthemum — 
Trailing Atranthemum. (Shrubby.) 
Vuocca, Adam's Needle. Common A- 
dam's Needle Thready-leaved Adam's 


. 


Needle — Aloe- leaved Yucca—Dragon tree- 


leaved Yucca. (Shrubby-/temed and ſucculent ) 
ZYGOPHYLUM, Bean Caper.—Seſfle- 


leaved Bean 5 Bean 


Caper. (Shrubby. 


With repect to the general culture of the 


above liſt of Green - houſe exotics, they muſt 
be kept conſtantly in pots or tubs, for moving 
them into ſhelter in winter, and into the 
open air in ſummer; for being all exotics 
from che warm parts of the world are of ten- 


GRE 
der quality here, and conſequently not able 


| to live in the open air in the winter, there- 


fore requiring the protection of the Green- 
houſe during that ſeaſon, are denominated 
Green-houſe plants. 

- Moſt of them will proſper in any good rich 
earth of a garden; ſome ſorts, however, re- 
quire a particular compoſt, which will be al- 
ay exhibited under each particular article ; 
and moſt of the ſucculent tribe, as being re- 
plete with moiſture, ſhould always be plant- 
ed in a dry, poor, Jean, rubbiſhy ſoil. See 
ComMPosTs. 

As to the pots and tubs to contain the plants, 
they muſt be of different ſizes, according to the 
ſize and nature of the plants; which as they 
advance in growth, ſhould have larger pots, 
&c. accordingly ; and when they become too 
large for the pots, they muſt be ſhiſted into 
tubs, hooped with iron, with two iron han- 
dles to each at top. See PoTs and Tuss. 

In planting the different ſorts, be careful 
that the pots or tubs have holes at bottom for 
the diſcharge of redundant moiſture ; obſerv- 
ing, however, previous to putting in the earth, 
to cover each hole with a piece of tyle or oyſ- 
ter - nell, to prevent their being ſtopped up 
with the earth, and the earth from being 
waſhed out, &c. 

As to the mode of propagating the various 
ſorts, it is in ſome by ſeed, others by layers, 
cuttings, lips, off-ſets of the roots, &c. and 
ſome by grafting, inoculation, and inarching 
all of which is illuſtrated under their ſeveral 
genera. | | 

And as to the mode and times of planting 
each ſort, it is alſo fully explained under their 
ſeveral genera as they occur in the courſe of 
this work. 

Therefore, ſuppoling all the ſorts to be 
now raiſed, and planted in their- proper pots, 


ſoils, &c. we will juſt give ſome hints for 
their general management, 


Removing them into the Open Air in the Summer, 
and Management there, + 

All the ſorts ſucceed in the open air from 
May, or beginning of June, until October; 
and from October until May or June again, 
as juſt obſerved, require the ſhelter of the 
 Green-houſe : therefore, about the middle of 
May is the-time to remove the more hardy 
kinds of Green-houſe plants, in their pots, 
into the full air, ſuch as all the varieties of 
Myrtles, Geraniums, Oleanders, Ciſtuſes, 


Tree - 


| Phlomiſes, Shrubby Aſter, Tree- wormwood, 
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Tree-Candy-tuft, Yellow Indian and Spaniſh 
Jaſmines, Indian Bay, &c. and in the laſt 
week in May or firſt in June, according as 
the ſeaſon proves more or leſs favourable, 
bring forth all the other ſorts ; but this ſhould 
not be done until the ſeaſon is become per- 
fectly ſettled, and a fair proſpect of ſummer 
being arrived, for we have often very cold 
nights, and frequently froſty mornings, in 
May, and even in the beginning of June, 
which, if the plants were fully expoſed, would 
pinch. the ends of their. young ſhoots and 
leaves, and greatly deface them. It is a good 
obſervation, that when the mulberry-tree, 
which is a late ſhooter, begins to expand its 
leaves, is a certain fign of the approach of 
ſummer, and ſettled weather, fit-to begin 
moving out moſt ſorts of Green-houſe exo- 
tics. A mild warm day ſhould be choſen for 
this work, and if a warm rain it will be of 
much advantage, as it will waſh the leaves 
and branches from the duſt they have con- 
tracted, and greatly refreſh the plants. 

When they are fi>{t brought out, it is pro- 
per to place them in ſome ſheltered ſunny 
place, for a fortnight, till they are-inured to 
the open air; then you may place them in 
any open expoſure where you deſign they ſhall 
remain for the ſummer. . 

As ſoon as they are brought out, let them 
be c'eared from all dead leaves, and all dead 
wood ; and let the earth on the ſurface of the 
pots be ſtirred, taking a little of the old out, 


and add ſome freſh mold in its ſtead, which 


will prove very beneficial ; then give a mode- 
rate watering, not only-to the mold, butalſo 
all over the heads of the plants, to clean them 
effeQtually from all dirt and filth they may 
have contracted during their reſidence in the 
Green- houſe. -. ; 

As to the diſpoſition of thoſe plants in the 
full air, no general rule can be exhibited, it 
is according to fancy. Sometimes ſome of 
the handſomeſt plants are placed to adorn 
ſpacious fore-courts, and ſometimes are ar- 
ranged on-each fides of grand walks conti- 
guous to the main habitation, and others near 
ornamental garden-buildings'; they are alſo 
ſometimes diſpoſed in groups or ſmall] clumps 
in the moſt- conſpicuous places, -in difterent 
parts of the pleaſure-ground ; exhibiting dif- 
ferent ſorts in each group,-to cauſe the greater 
variety. 5 | 
- Having, however, placed the whole abroad 
for the ſummer, their chief culture is, to 


ſupply them p:entifully with water during 


| 
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that ſeaſon, in hot dry weather : all the woot. 
dy or ſhrubby kinds in particular, likewiſe the 
herbaceous kinds that are not very ſucculent 
will require it three times a week at leaſt, and 
in a very hot dry time once a day will be re. 
quiſite; the ſucculent kinds muſt alſo have x 
moderate ſupply of water two or three times 
a week in dry weather; obſerving that the 
proper time of the day for watering all the 
ſorts at this ſeaſon, 1s, either in a morning 
before nine o'clock, or in the afternoon aſter 
four or five; for if performed in the middle 
of the day in ſummer weather, the ſun would 
ſoon exhale great part of the moiſture before 
it effected its intended operation on the fi- 
bres of the plants: this work of watering 
ſhould be-duly attended to in dry weather, 
for as the mold, roots, and fibres of the plants 
are circumſcribed within the narrow limits 
of a pot or tub, the earth contained therein, 
as well as the fibres, conſequently dries very 
faſt in ſummer, and neceſſarily requires fre- 
quent refreſhments of water, to preſerve that 
due and conſtant degree of moiſture requi- 
ſite for the ſupport of- vegetation, 

It ſhould: be obſerved, that moderate rains 
ſhou!d not deter you from watering, eſpeci- 


ally Tuch plants that have ſpreading heads, 


which prevents the rains, unleſs very heavy 
or conſtant, from fallmg in ſufficient quan- 
tities on the earth of the pots, to moiſten it 
properly. | 1 

In hot weather, if ſome mowings of ſhort 
graſs are ſpread on the ſurface of the orange- 
tree tubs, and others, it will greatly preſcive 
the moiſture, 

During the ſeaſon it will alſo be good 
culture to looſen the furſace of the earth now 
and then, in ſuch pots and tubs that have « 


_ tendency to bind. 


Removing them into the Green-houſe for the 

| inter, and Management there. | 
Towards the latter end of September, or 
as ſoon as the nights become cold, begin 
to move into the Green - houſe the more ten- 
der kinds of exotics of that department; the 
ſucculent tribe in particular, ſhould be re- 
moved to ſhelter at the firſt approach of ex- 
ceſſive wet and cold nights. The oranges, 
lemons, and all the other ſpecies of citrus, 


ſhould alſo be moved into ſhelter in due time, 


either in the end of September, or early in 


October, for if they are permitted to remain 


in the open air till attacked by ſharp weather, 


it would change the beautiful verdure of their 
5 leaves, 
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leaves, to a ruſty yellow hue, which they 


* would not recover during winter; therefore 


zu Oftober at lateſt, begin to move in the 
— plants, the ſucculent and others of 
the more tender temperature as early in the 
months as the cold weather begins to come on, 
and continue moving in all the others as the 
cold encteaſes, and by the end of the month, 
or firſt week in November, bring in the 
whole collection; obſerving according as the 
time approaches for moving in the different 
ſorts, to clear them perfectly well from decayed 
leaves, &c. and let all the pots be well cleaned, 
and looſen the ſurface of the earth in each 

t, adding a little freſh mold thereto, which 
will prove very beneficial to the plants, as 
well as add an air of neatneſs and culture. As 
you bring the different ſorts occaſionally into 
the Green-houſe, they may be placed promiſcu- 
ouſly, till the whole collection is brought in, 
then ſhould be arranged regular, as they are 
to remain for the winter ; leaving all the win- 
dows quite open till that time. When the whole 
is brought in, or bringing in, let them be 


diſpoſed in regular order, fo as to appear to 
the beſt advantage, both in reſpect to their 


general arrangement, as well as to exhibit 
variety, and ſo as each may have an equal 
portion of ſun and air: let the talleſt plants 
be therefore arranged iu the back, the others 
in their ſeveral ranks, according to their de- 
grees of height, gradually down to the loweſt 
in front ; and as there is a vaſt variety, both 
in ſize, ſhape, and colour, of the foliage of the 
different forts, they ſhould be ſo diſpoſed as 
to ſet off each other, and give a pleaſing va- 
riety to the whole'; and if poſſible, the plants 
ſhould ſtand clear of one another ; whereby 
each plant will be ſeparately conſpicuous, and 
the whole exhibit a greater air of freedom and 
variety, articles of great elegance, as well as 
admit an equal portion of ſun and free circula- 
tion of air, which will prove beneficial to the 
health and beauty of the whole collection. 


I The plants being now all ſtationed in their 


winter quarters, their principal culture during 
their reſidence there, is the ſupplying them 
with freſh air at all opportunities in mild 
weather, and giving moderate waterings occa- 
ſionally, picking off decayed leaves as often 
as they appear, and making occaſional mode- 
rate fires in ſevere weather, alſo ſometimes 
to dilpel great damps and noxious fogs. 

With reſpect to giving air, this ſhould be 
admitted every mild, calm day, by opening 
the windows more or leſs, according to the 


| 
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temperature of the weather. When the plants 
are firſt houſed, they ſhould have as much 
free air as the nature of the ſeaſon will admit, 
by opening the windows every mild day to 
their full extent ; and if the air is quite tem- 
perate, they may remain open on nights for 
the firſt week; but in cold nights, let them 
be conſtantly ſhut : this work of admitting 
air muſt be conſtantly attended to all winter, 
for without a due portion of this eſſential ar- 
ticle in mild weather, the plants would looſe 
their fine verdure, and aſſume a ſickly yellow- 
iſh colour, become diſeaſed, and the young 
ſhoots grow mouldy and rot off, and the 
leaves of the plants drop; therefore, never 


| omit every mild day, when not very damp 


or ſoggy, to open ſome or all of the windows, 
little or much, according as the air is, more 
or leſs temperate; and the proper time of day 


during winter, for this is from about eight, 


nine, or ten in a morning, till three, four, or 
five in the evening, according to the mildneſs 
of the day: but as the days lengthen, and 
the warm weather encreaſing, give more air 
in proportion, earlier and later in the day as 
you ſhall judge proper, being careful always 


to ſhut all cloſe in due time every evening, as 
ſoon as the ſharp air approaches. In foggy 


weather it is adviſeable to keep the windows 
quite cloſe, for the great damps occaſioned 
by fogs is very pernicious to theſe plants, 
whilſt they are confined in the houſe ; like- 
wiſe in all froſty weather keep the houſe all 
cloſe, except the froſt is moderate, and the 
middle of the day ſunny and warm, when 


ſome of the windows may be opened a little, 


but ſhut them cloſe again if the ſun is cloud- 
ed, and at any rate before the air changes 
cold; and in ſevere weather, let the ſhutters, 
&c. be alſo ſhut every night, alſo occaſionally 
on days. As the ſpring approaches, and the 
weather grows warmer, enlarge the portion 


of air accordingly, admitting it alſo, both 


earlier in a morning, and continue it longer 
in the evening, as the days lengthen, for then 


the plants will begin to aſſume a growing 


ſtate, and a conſiderable portion of air is te- 
quilite every mild day, both to ſtrengthen the 
new ſhoots and inure the plants by degrees to 
the air, againſt the time for removing them 
into it fuliy again for the ſummer. 3 

Watering during their abode in the Green- 
houſe will alſo be neceſſary to moſt of the 
ſorts, but which muſt be afforded them as 
ſparingly as poſſible during the winter months, 


and ſcarcely any ſhould be given when the 


houſe 
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houſe is obliged to be ſhut cloſe through the 
ſeverity of the weather: there are no certain 
rules to be given for the application of this 
article, ſome plants may probably require a 
little water once a week, or ten, or twelve 
days in mild weather, ſuch as the orange and 
lemon- trees, myrtles, oleanders, ſhrubby- 

eraniums, and other woody kinds; all that 
is neceſſary is, juſt to preſerve the earth very 
moderately moiſt ; therefore muſt examine 
the pots and tubs always with proper atten- 
tion, and give water to ſuch . as you ſee 
are in want thereof, not to make it a rule to 

ive it whether they want it or no. The 
Rerfacdous kinds ſhould be rather more ſpa- 
ringly watered than the ſhrubby ſorts; and all 
the ſucculent tribe ſhould have water - but 
ſeldom, ſome not oftener than once a fortnight 
or three weeks, and that always but very 
2 at each time; and ſome that are very 


ucculent will require but very little from 
November till March ; and indeed all the ſuc- 


culents ſhould only have it now and then at 
this ſeaſon, when che earth in the pots ap- 
pears very dry. 


In performing the work of watering in 


general, be l careful to water with 
great moderation whil 
the Green-houſe, for if you once over-wet the 


earth at this ſeaſon, it will remain fo for a long 
time, and by chilling the tender fibres of the 
roots, the conſequence will often prove the 


loſs of the leaves of many of the plants, and 
even the death of ſome ſorts. 

A ſunny day from about eleven to two 
o'clock, is the proper time for watering dur- 
ing their reſidence in the Green- houſe. 

Let ſoft water if poſſible be uſed, or at leaſt 
ſuch that has been expoſed to the air two or 
three days to ſoften it a little. 

In frofty weather great attention is requi- 
ſite to keep all the windows cloſe, night and 
day, unleſs the froſt is but moderate, as be- 


fore obſerved, and the middle of the day ſun- 


ny and warm, when ſome part of the houſe 
may be opened a little for two or three hours, 


having particular regard to ſhutting all cloſe 


in due time in the afternoon, before the air 
changes ſharply. cold: and in very ſevere 
froſts keep all cloſe night and day, and let the 
ſhutters, if any, or other covers of canvas or 
mats, be alſo «fed every night; alſo occaſion- 


ally in day time, when the weather is integſe- 


. 


2 and no ſun appears, and no flues 
0 


r fires to keep out the froſt; obſerving how - 
ever the ſhutters or other ſhelters beſides the | 


the plants remain in 


| ous to all plants, 
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glafſee, muſt be uſed as little as poſſible in the 
ay, only in caſes of particular neceſlity ag 
above, for every opportunity ought to he 
taken for the admiſſion of light and freſh aj; 
as much as the temperature of the weather 


will poſſibly admit; as moſt of the plants only 


want protection from froſt, and that the com. 
mon {ſhelter of the houſe, with ſhutting the 
ſaſhes cloſe every night, will be always ſuf. 


when the ſhutters, &c, muſt alſo be occaf.. 
onally uſed ; and if none, nail mats againſt 


the outſide of all the glaſſes, eſpecially thoſe 


at top, which form a half roof, if any, for 
the'perpendicular froſts will be more powerful 
in that part than in the upright glaſſes in front. 

During ſevere froſty weather, if your 
Green-houſe is accommodated with flues for 
fires, it will be adviſeable to make a mode. 
rate fire at ſuch times when the froſt cannot 
be otherwiſe kept out, eſpecially on nights; 
but this muſt by no means be continued 
longer than juſt neceflary to guard again(: 
very ſevere froſts. In default of flues, fires 
are burned within the houſe, in pots placed 
in different parts: charcoal is often uſed, tho 
its ſuffocating vapours in cloſe ſhut houſes, is 
often attended with danger both to the gar- 
dener and plants, ſo that coal, or peat, or turf 
fires will be better; but there is nothing, ſo 
effeCtual and eaſy as flues for making fires in 
ſevere froſts. pg; 

Likewiſe in very cold foggy, damp wea- 


| ther, a moderate fire now and then in the 
flues, will prove very beneficial in expelling 


the damp unwholeſome vapours, ſo pernici- 

Whilſt the plants remain in the Green- 
houſe, all decayed leaves, &c. ſhould be con- 
ſtantly picked off, being neceſſary both to 
preſerve the beauty and health of the plants; 
decayed leaves of the ſucculent kinds ſhould 
be cut off cloſe with a-ſharp knife; the plants 
in general ſhould likewiſe be occaſionally 


the houſe, ſuch as-duſt, cob webs, &c. 
The above directions are principally all 
that are neceſſary during the continuance of 
the plants in the Green houſe. | 
In May and June they are to be removed 
into the open air again, and managed as be- 
fore directed in their ſummer cultute. 


Some Obſervations on their General Culture. | 
The plants in general will want ſhiſting 


occaſionally into larger pots and freſh earth, 
| according 


cient, except in extremely piercing weather, 


cleaned from any filth they may contract in 


b, 
's 


givin 
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according as they adyance in growth; ſome 
that are falt growers, ſuch as geraniums, Oc. 
will require ſhifting annually, others every 
other year, though an annual ſhifting will 
tove beneficial to moſt of the ſorts, obſerv- 
ing, in the work of ſhifting, moſt of them 
may be ſhifted with the ball of earth about 
their roots entire, others that are rather weak 
and fickly, will require ſhifting into entire 
freſh earth. _ AN 
The proper time of year for ſhifting all the 
forts is April and May, or when they are re- 
moved into the open air for the ſummer ; in do- 
ing of this, the plant ſhould be drawn outof its 
preſent pot or tub with the ball of earth about 
its roots entire, then pare off all the matted 
fibres around the outſide of the ball, and 
clear away alſo ſome of the old earth at 
ſides, bottom, and top: then having the 
new pot and freſh earth ready, cover the 
holes at the bottom of the pots, &c. with pieces 
of tyles or oyſter-ſhells; and having then put 
in ſome of the freſh earth, place the plant in 
the pot and fill up the vacancy all around with 
more freſh compoſt, bringing it an inch over 
the top of the ball, and give directly a good 
watering, to ſettle the earth cloſe in eyery 
part; after this it is neceſſary to place the 
plants to have ſhade from the mid-day ſun 
for a fortnight, as 
Such plants that are become of a weak 
fickly nature, ſhould, at ſhifting, have all 
the earth taken clean from about their roots, 
then waſh the roots, and plant them into en- 
ure freſh earth. | | 
The larger ſorts of plants, ſuch as the 
orange- trees, lemons, citrons, and others of 
large growth, ſhould, when grown large, be 
ſhifted from pots into tubs hooped with iron, 
having two iron bandles at top, for the con- 
venjence of lifting them in and out of the 
Green · houſe; far ſometimes they grow to ſo 
large a ſize, having tubs in proportion, that 
they require two, and ſometimes three or 
tour men to move them in and out. 
Plants of any of the ſorts which are not ſhiſt- 
ed annually, tho have the 
in the top of the pot or tub, looſened to a 
litle depth, alſo a little way down round the 
hdes, taking the looſened earth out, and in 
is cad, ad a dye.quamtity of freſh, mould, 
g it direQly a little water to ſettle it 
cloſe, which will prove a very benefici | dreſ- 
ling, and ſhould never be omitted D 
ihat are not ſhifted, 


” 


ould, in ſpring, have the earth a 


| of the young, 
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Likewiſe, at any time of the year, when 
you perceive the ſurface of the earth aſſume 
a binding property, whether in the ſhifted oc 
unſhifted plants, it is of much ſervice to ſtir 
it an inch depth occaſionally, and may add a 
little freſh compoſt, or none at all, as you 
ſhall judge neceſſary. 85 

Keep all the ſorts conſtantly eleared from 
the decayed leaves and dead wood, and their 
heads and every part clean from duſt and 
other filth, by occaſionally waſhing them with 
ve, which in the hardy forts is done by 
occaſional waterings all over their heads, 
others when very foul, by waſhing their leaves 
one and one, with a ſponge and water, eſpe- 
cially in winter, and is often neceſſary to the 
oranges and lemons, and other large-teaſed 
kinds. | 

When the heads of any of the ſhrubby 
plants are become very irregular or ſhabby, 
the branches may be pruned ſhorter or longer 
as it ſhall ſeem neceſſary, in April or May, and 
they will branch out into young wood in ſum- 
mer, which you may regulate as occaſion may 
require, 

Never clip the heads of any of the plants with 
garden ſhears, nor by any mode of pruning, 
endeavour to trim them into an 3 


gure, as ſometimes practiſed, but let every ſort 


aſſume its own natural growth, only juſt 
uling the knife to regulate any yery irregular 
or rambling ſhoot or ;branch, or to thin our 
ſome where too much crowded, and to cut 
out all dead wood. 5 
GREWIA, (Grewia.) 
It conſiſts of two tender ſhrubs for the 
green-hapſe and Gove, riſing five or fix feet 
1gh, ornamented with oval and ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, and pentapetalous flowers 
Claſs and order, Gynandria Polyandria. 
Characters. ] CALix, five ſpear-ſhaped, 
Beer ne colpured leaves. Cool LA, five 
pear ſhaped. petals. STAMINA, many gy- 
nandrous filaments, and roundiſh antherz. 
Pi8TILLUM, a roundiſh, germen, filiform 
ſtyle, and quadrifid ſtigma. PerIcarPium, 
four-lobed, quadrilocular berry, and four 
globular ſeeds. 
The ſpecies are; 


GRBEWIA, Occigentalis. 


Occidental Gretia.] Grewia ich a woody, 
ſmooth, Jark- brown ſtem, branching eight or 
ten feet high, oval, acute, crenated leaves ; 
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1 8RE WIA, Orientalis. 
Oriental Gretia.] Grewia, with a woody 
brown ſtem branching out laterally five or 
ſix feet high; oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, | 
alternate leaves, and greeniſh flowers in 
cluſters from the fides and ends of the 
branches. | 
I heſe ſhrubs flower in ſummer, but are 
not ſucceeded by ripe berries in England. 
They are propagated by - ſeed, layers, and 
_ cuttings; ſow the ſeed in pots, and plunge 
them in a hot-bed ; layers may be performed 
in ſpring, and they will be rooted by the end 
of ſummer ; and cuttings may be planted in 
ots alſo in ſpring, plunging them in a hot- 
bed; they will be rooted in two or three 
months. E | | 
— GROVES, plantations of ſtately trees diſ- 
poſed in rows on graſs-ground in gardens, 
and parks, contiguous to ſpacious lawns, &c. de- 
ſigned both for ornament, and to form ſhade 
from the ſummer's ſun. 
In extenſive gardens Groves may be form- 
ed in different parts of the ground; a grand 
one contiguous to the dwelling, where it may 
be conſpicuous, is proper, both to effect or- 
nament, and that company may ſoon arrive 
under its ſhade for occaſional walking in the 
heat of ſummer; others may be ſtationed 
more remote from the habitation on the boun- 
daries of lawns or other open ſpaces of graſs, 
and near garden buildings, ſuch as temples 
and other ſacred ſtrutures; for Groves 
whereſoever ſituated, always exhibit an air of 


magnificence, and are the greateſt orna- 


ments to ſpacious gardens, and every ſuch 
den is incomplete without one or more of 
theſe plantations. 

The trees to form Groves are uſually diſ- 
poſed in ſeveral ſtraight rows, and at ſuch 
diſtances as their branches may ſo far approach 
each other, as to afford a moderate ſhade from 
the ſummer's ſun, yet fo diſtant, that each tree 
may have full ſcope to ſpread its branches all 


around, fo as to exhibit their ſtraight trunks | 


and ſpreading heads diſtinct, according to 
their natural growth; that a' due portion 
of air and light may be admitted to promote 
the growth of the graſs between and under 
them, ſo as to form a cloſe, firm ſward, and 
perpetual verdure ; Groves are alſo ſometimes 
formed with the trees placed irregularly, and 
the ſpaces between planted with various ſhrubs 
to form under-wood, and with ſerpentine gra- 
vel walks variouſly winding through the whole. 


GRO 

But Croves are of two ſorts, open Groves 
and cloſe Groves. | . 

Open Groves. — The largeſt growing ſoreſt. 
trees with the moſt ſpreading heads, ſhould be 
choſen for ſuch plantations, and diſpoſed in 
ranges from fifteen to twenty or thirty feet 
wide, and the ſame diſtance between the tree; 
in each row, that each tree, as above obſerve! 
may have full ſcope to form a ſpreading head, 
and fo as to admit of the growth of graſs un- 


der them ſufficiently to form a good ſward, 


and conſtant verdure ; but if a ſhady Groye 
is required to be formed as ſoon as poſſible, 
one may be planted contiguous and diſtinct 
from the above, arranging the rows only at 
ten or fifteen feet diſtance, whereby it will 
afford ſhade ſeveral years before the other, 
and as it will always exhibit a more dark and 
gloomy ſhade for ſolitude, it will exhibit the 
greater variety, with the other more open 
Grove, Open Groves chiefly for ſhade arc 
alſo formed by diſpoſing all the trees irregu- 
larly, both that they may produce an imitation 
of a natural Grove, and ſooner afford a per. 
fect ſhade and gloomineſs, which they wil 
conſiderably ſooner than in ſtraight rows, 
though Groves deſigned principally for or- 
nament, having the trees diſpoſed in wide 
ranges, appear generally with a greater air of 
grandeur as open Groves; but where there is 
extent of ground to work upon, open Groves 
may be formed in all the above methods, 
loſe Groves. — Theſe are formed of large 
trees irregularly diſpoſed, having the ground 
between them filled with various under ſhrubs 
and gravel or ſand walks, continued through 
them in winding or ſerpentine turns; and 
which kind of Groves are ſometimes conti- 
nued round the out boundaries of a garden, 
ſo as to afford ſhady and private walking, as 
well as ſhelter from the inclemency of cold 
cutting winds ; and the various ſhrubs form- 
ing the under-wood will have a delightful 
effect in the whole excurſion of the walk. 
But with reſpect to Groves in general, it 
ſometimes happens when a garden is to be 
laid out, that large old trees are found grow- 
ing upon the ſpot, in a proper ſituation to 
conſtitute a Grove, which if they do not too 
4a] approach to the habitation, nor ob- 
ruct any principal proſpect or diſtant view, 
they ſhould be preſerved with the utmoſt 
care; and at any rate it will be better to dil- 


penſe with many inconveniencies, than to 
| deſtroy them, which would require an age ot 


two 
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' two to form the like with any young planta- 


tion ; and that although the trees ſhould ſtand 


ever ſo irregularly or cloſe, they may be ſome- 


what regulated by grubbing up the mot irre- 


HAM 
gular and ill formed, or thinning out ſome, 


where they form too cloſe a thicket for the 
deſign, either for an open or cloſe Grove. 


© 


AMANTHUS, Blood-flower. 
H The plants are bulbous-rooted, her- 
accous, flowery perennials for the ſtove, 
having the roots crowned with long leaves, 
and erect flower-ſtalks a foot high, termi- 
nated by cluſters of monopetalous, ſix-parted, 
liliaceous-ſhaped red flowers. 

Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Characters. CaLix, a large fix-leaved, 
permanent involucrum, ſhaped like an umbel. 
CoROLLA, is one erect petal, divided into 
ſix parts. STAMINA, fix awl-ſhaped fila- 
ments, and oblong incumbent antheræ. Pis- 
TILLUM, a germen under the corolla, ſingle 
ſtyle, and ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a round- 
iſh trilocular-berry, and three ſeeds. 

The ſpecies z | 

*HEMANTHUS, Coccineus. 

Scarlet Cape Flzmanthus, or Bloody Lil.) 
Hæmanthus with a large, tunicated, bulbous 
root; crowned by tongue-ſhaped, flat, ſmooth, 
fleſhy leaves, ſpreading on the ground, and 
an upright, thick, ſpotted ſtalk, from three to 
ten or twelve inches high, terminated by a 
large cluſter of blood-red flowers in autumn. 

H MAN TRBUS, Puniceus. I 

Red Guinea Hemanthus, or Baſtard 1 
Hzmanthus with a large, bulb- like, fleſhy 
root, ſending up thick, fleſhy ſtalks a ſoot 
bigh, ſpotted like the dragon-plant, and gar- 


niſhed with _ lanceolate-oval waved, erect 


leaves, and large umbellate cluſters of red 
flowers in ſummer. | 
*HAMANTHUs, Carinatus. 
Carinated-leafed Cape Hemanthus.]) Hæ- 
manthus with a large, bulbous root, crowned 
by three or four long, narrow, carinated, or 


keel. ſhaped leaves; an upright, thick ſtalk a 
foot high, terminated by a cluſter of pale-red 


L | 


owers in autumn. 


| 
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*HAMANTHUs, Ciliaris. 

Ciliated Cape Hemanthus.) Hæmanthus 
with a large, bulbous root, tongue-ſhaped, 
ciliated leaves, and an upright, thick ſtalk a 
foot and half high, terminated by reddiſh 
flowers in autumn. DIO ; 
All theſe plants are exotics of Africa, and 
require the protection of a hot-houſe in this 
country, ſo muſt be always kept in pots, and 
continued in that department, where if plung- 
ed in the bark-bed, they will flower annually, 
and make a fine appearance. | 

They are herbaceous, bulbous-rooted pe- 
rennials, durable in root, but renew their 
leaves and ſtalks annually, obſerving, that 
the autumnal flowering kinds generally flower 
before the leaves ariſe; and when the flower 
fades, the leaves come up, continue all 
winter, and decay in ſpring or early in ſum- 
mer. $ 
Their flowers are extremely. ornamental, 
appearing in large cluſters, protruded from a 
large permanent involucrum ; each ſeparate 
flower is of one petal, divided into fix parts; 
ſee the Characters, and are ſucceeded by red 
berries, but rarely any but the ſecond ſort 
ripen in perfeCtion in England. 

All the forts muſt be potted in light earth, 
and the proper time for planting, tranſplant- 
ing, or to new-pot them is in ſpring, or 
early in ſummer, when their leaves decay, 
and the roots may be had of moſt of the nur- 
ſery-men, who propagate them for ſale ; cho 
they encreaſe but ſlowly here, ſo are often 
procured from the Cape of Good Hope, where 
they naturally grow, they ſhould be planted 
as ſoon as they arrive, obſerving to ſupply 
them with water, which however mult be 


but ſparingly in winter. 


They may be propagated by off: iets from 
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the roots, when theit leaves, &c: decay, like | 
bulbs; and may alſo be propagated by ſeeds 
ſowed in pots of light fafidy earth, plunging 
them in the bark bed in the ſtove. 

HAMATOXYLUM, Blood-wooud, or 

Log-wood. 

| t furniſhes one ſpecies, an exotic-tree of 


South America retained here in ſtoves for } 


variety. 

Claſs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 

Chara#ers.] . CALIx, is five-parted, and 
permanent. Cokor TA, five oval-petals, 
STAMINA, ten long filaments, and ſmall an- 
there, P1isTILLUM, an oval germen, ſim- 
ple ſtyle, and thick indented ſtigma. PERI- 
CARPIUM, an unilocular capſule and com- 
preſſed ſeeds. 2 | 

There is but one ſpecies, viz. 

HzaMaToxYLUM, Campechiartum . 

Campeachy Hæmatoxylum, or Log-wood.] 
Hath an irregular, crooked ſtem, riſing fit- 
teen or twenty feet high, ſends out many 
crooked branches armed with thorns, and 
| -niſhed with pinnated leaves of three or 

our pair” of lobes ; and from the axillas erect 
bunches of pale yellow flowers, ſucceeded b 
oblong capſules containing the ſeeds, but do 
not produce any in this country. 

e wood of this tree is in great eſtimation 
among the dyers, for dying purple and the 
fineſt blacks, and grows in amazing plenty 
in the Bay of Campeachy, and other parts of 
the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, from whence the 
wood is ſent to Europe as a valuable com- 
modity, and is become a conſiderable branch 
of trade. ; 

A few of the plants are preſerved here in 
hot-houſes for variety, where they grow free- 
ly, and attain ſeveral feet in height. 

It may be propagated by ſeeds procured 
from abroad, ſowing them in pots, and 
plunge them in a bark hot-bed: when 
the plants are three inches high, prick them 
in ſeparate ſmall pots, and replunge them in 
the. bark-bed in the ſtove. _ 

HALLERIA, African-fly Honey-ſuckle. 

One ſpecies, an ever-green ſhrubby plant 
for the green-houſe, conftitute this genus. 

\ Claſs and order, Didytamia Angioſpermia, 

Characters. I CALix is monophyllous, 
three · parted, and permanent. CoROLLA one 
ringent, or grining petal, having the limb 
erect and four-parted at the top; the upper 
part longeſt, blunt, and emarginated ; the 


ſide ones ſhort and pointed; and the lower 
one very ſhort and acute, STAMINA, two 
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long and two ſhort filaments, and didynioy 
atithetze. Pi8TtLLb u, an oval germen, lon 
ſtyle, and fimple ſtigma. PRRICARKPIUA 
4 toundiſti biloeular berry; and two hard 
ſeeds. | 
The ſpecies is; 

HALLERIA Lucida. 

Cucid or Shining-leaved Hullerin.] Hal. 
leria, with a wooddy ſtem, branching fix or 
ſeven feet high; oval, ſawed, ſhining green 
leaves placed oppoſite ; and red flowers grow. 
ing ſcatteringly along the ſides of the branches 
in June, ſucceeded by roundiſh berries in 
autumn. | 

This is an ever-green ſhrubby plant of A. 
frica, requiring ſhelter of a green-houſe here 
in winter, and muſt be always kept in pots, 
and managed as other Exotics of the preen. 
houſe department, and will make a pretty va. 
* in that collection. 

he flowers are of the grining tribe, be. 
ing formed of one irregular petal cut into 
four unequal ſegments, and reſemble fome 
ſorts of honey-ſuckles. Ste the Character. 

t may be raiſed from ſeed, in a hot-bed 
in ſpring; alſo by cuttings of its young 
3 planted in pots in April, May, or 

une, and plunged in a hot- bed, giving · oc- 
caſional ſhade and water. 

HAMAMELIS, Witch Hazel. 

It furniſhes one hardy deciduous ſhrub for 
the ſhrubbery. 

Claſs and order, Tetrandria Digynia. 

Characters. CALIx, a tripbyllous involu- 
. crum, and a double proper cup, or perian- 
thium, having the exterior part of two, and 
the interior part of four leaves. CoroLLa, 
four long narrow reflexed petals, and four 
neCtariums adhering thereto. STAMINA, 
four narrow filaments, and horned, reflexed 
antheræ. P1sTILLUM, an oval hairy ger- 
men, two ſtyles, and capitated ſtigmas. PE- 
RICARPIUMy none. SEMINA, an oval nut 
ſituated in the calix. 

The ſpecies is; 

HAaMEMEL1s Virginiana. 

Virginian Hamamelis.)J Hath a ſhrubby 
or wooddy ſtem, -branching three or four 
feet high; oval, indented, alternate leaves, 
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flowers growing in cluſters from the joints of 
the young branches; appearing at the fall of 
the leaf in November and December, but 
producing no ſeeds in England, 

This is an American ſhrub, of hardy 
growth ; is admitted here in our ſhrubberies 


t © 


reſembling thoſe of the common hazel, and 
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to increaſe the variety in the collection of 
hardy ſhrubs in extenſive gardens ; but its 
flowers are more ſingular for their appearance 
in winter, when the leaves are fallen, than 
their beauty. 

It is propagated by ſeed, and by layers of 
its young branches. 

By Seed. This is procured from Ameri- 
ca; ſow it in an eaſterly border, half an inch 
deep, they will come up the ſecond ſpring, 
not before, ſo keep the ground clean from 
weeds till then ; when, it the ſeafon proves 
very dry, give moderate waterings, alſo in 
ſummer; and when two years old, tranſplant 
them in nurſery rows. 

By Layers. —lIn autumn, or even in winter, 
and early in ſpring it may be done, and the 

ung twigs of the laſt ſummer's ſhoot ſhould 
be choſen, giving them a lit at a joint, lay 
them in the earth, and they will be rooted, 
and fit to tranſplant into the nurſery by au- 
tumn following, 


HEDERA, Ivy, the Ivy-tree. 


This Genus furniſhes two ſhrubby climb- 
ers, one an ever: green, the other a decidu- 
ous plant, both celebrated for their climbing 
property, in aſcending to the top of the 
higheſt trees, buildings, or any adjacent ſup- 
pott, rooting in the bark of the trees, walls, 
&c. as they aſcend, | | 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Menogynia. 

Charafters.] CAlLIx, a ſmall many-part- 
ed involucrum to each corymbus of flowers, 
and a five-parted cup to each floret. Co- 
ROLLA, each floret compoſed of five oblong 
ſpreading, incurved-pointed petals. STA- 
MINA, five awl-ſhap<d filaments, and in- 
cumbent Antheræ. Pi1s8TILLUM, a turbi- 
nated germen, ſhort ſtyle, and fingle ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM, a globular unilocular berry, 
and five ſeeds. | 

The ſpecies are; 


'1HEDERA 3 Helix. 


Helix, or Common Evergreen Ivy- tree. ] Hath 
ſurubby, long, flexible, rooting ſtalks, climb- 
ing upon ſupport many feet high, by their 
cirrhoſe roots emitted from the ſides of the 
ſtalks and branches, ſtriking root in the bark 
of trees, walls, &c. as they aſcend; garniſh- 


ed with large lobated, and ſometimes oval 


leaves, and corymboſe cluſters of greeniſh 
flowers at the ends of the young ſhoots, ſuc- 
ceeded by round cluſters of berries ripening 
2 black, and a yellow colour in the varie- 
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Varieties of this are;] Common black- ber- 
ried ivy-tree—Silver-ſtriped-leaved ivy 
Gold ſtriped ivy Yellow-berried ivy. 

All theſe. varieties are ever-green ; they 
flower in September, and the berries continue 
their growth all winter, and ripen towards 
ſpring, which in contraſt with the leaves ex- 
hibit a delightful variety; but the yellow-ber- 
ried kind is rare in this country. 

*HEDERA, Quinguefolia. 

Five-leaved deciduous Hedera, commonly call- 
ed Virginia Creeper.) Hath ſhrubby very long 
ſlender rooting ſtalks, climbing upon ſupport 
an hundred feet high or more, by their cir- 
rhoſe-roots from the ſides of the ſtalks, ſtrik- 
erg in walls, &c. as they aſcend ; gar- 
niſhed with quinquefoliate deciduous leaves, 
being compoſed of five oval ſerrated lobes, 
cloſely covering all the ſtalks and branches in 
ſummer, dying away to a reddiſh tinge in 
autumn. 

Both the above ſpecies are ſhrubby and dur- 
able in ſtem and branches; the firſt and va- 
ricties are ever- green; the ſecond is decidu- 
ous, dropping its leaves in autumn ; are both 
exceedingly hardy, proſper almoſt any where, 
and are remarkable for their ſingular proper- 
ty of emitting rooting cirrhi all along the 
ſides of their ſtalks and branches, ſtriking 
root in any neighbouring ſupport, thereby 
climbing to a prodigious height. 

The firſt ſpecies, Hedera Helix, or com- 
mon Ivy, is well known to all, by its grow- 
ing wild in our woods, hedges, and upon old. 
walls and other buildings, &c. eſpecially the 
common green ſort, which by its climbing 
ſtalks and branches rooting alt along in the 
bark of the adjacent trees, &c. aſcends and 
ſurrounds their ſtems, and mount to their 
tops; alſo over-runs walls, pee: and the 
whole ſides and tops of houſes, rearing its 
head often above the chimney, and frequent- 
ly aſcends to the very top of church-towers 
in the country ; cloſely attaching itſelf to its 
ſupport by its cirrhoſe-roots emitted from all 
the ſtalks and ſhoots in their progreſs of 
climbing; and having reached the top of its 
ſupport, of whatſoever kind, it there forms 
a ſhort woody trunk, and large buſhy head. 
In' default of ſupport, it will run upon the 
ground, branching and rooting as it advances, 
and ſoon cover a large ſpace; therefore, with 
reſpect to its. uſe in gardening, it may be 
planted to cover the ſurface of unſightly walls, 
old pales, and the like ; which it will ſoon 
effect with little trouble; it is alſo excellent- 
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ly adapted to over-run grottos, cayes, cots, 
hermitages, root houſes, artificial Tuins, &c. 
to give them a more rural appearance; like- 
wile may be planted here and there in wilder- 
neſſes, cloſe groves, ſhady walks, and other 
places of ſolitude, to run up large trees; and 
for variety may ſtation a plant here and there 

in open hrubberies, placing a ſtout ſtake or 
poſt for it to climb upon, which it will ſoon 
ſurround and hide, and rear its head above 
it, and form a thick buſh at top; it may alſo 
be trained up to a ſtem, and made to form a 
buſhy head, Thus may the Ivy-tree, though 
a common wild plant, be employed in our 
gardens, but its commonneſs rendering it of 
little eſtimation with moſt, it is ſeldom culti- 
vated : all the varieties, however, are beauti- 
ful ever green climbers; the ſtriped-Jeaved 
kinds in particular have fingular elegance, 
when trained againſt walls in any conſpicu- 
ous ſituation ;z and all the ſorts may be raiſed 
abundantly by cuttings of their ſhoots, which 
root freely, make amazing progreſs in growth, 
and faſten themſelves to any ſupport with 
very little aſſiſtance. | 

The ſecond - ſpecies, Hedera Quinguefolia, 
is an American plant, but ſo hardy that it 
will proſper any where, and is a true ſpecies 
of the Ivy, as it climbs and plants its roots into 
walls, &c. like that plant; is of ſurpriſing 
quick growth, frequently ſhooting twenty feet 
or more in one ſummer, ſtriking root into the 


joints of walls, mounts to the top of the | 


higheſt buildings, branching and ſpreading 
widely each way; and as it proſpers in any 
ſituation, is well calculated to plant againſtany 
unſightly walls or high buildings, to cover 
them, and for which purpoſe it is greatly 
uſed in London, no plant being ſo well adapt- 


ed, as it will thrive in the midſt of that city, 


amongſt the cloſeſt buildings, and ſoon reach 
their tops, covering them effeCtually with its 
beautiſul five-lobed foliage in ſummer. 


Propagation. 


Both the ſpecies.and reſpeCtive varieties are 
propagated with great facility, by cuttings of 
"their young ſhoots in autumn or ſpring in a 


1hady border, which will readily take root, 


and in one year will form good plants, and 
may then be planted out for good where they 
are to remain, or remain longer in the nurſe- 
ry, as may be convenient; cuttings may alſo 
be planted at once where they are to remain, 
and they will alſo ſucceed: the common Ivy 
may allo be propagated by ſeeds, ſowed as 


+ 


| 


; 


known; and being very durable, is prefer- 
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ſoon as they are ripe, in March or April 
which, if kept ſhady and moiſt, will oft, 
riſe the ſame ſeaſon. | 
When any of the ſorts are planted again 
walls, &c. they will only require a little con. 
ducting at firſt, juſt to nail their firſt fog; 
thereto, they will afterwards plant their root; 
firmly in the ſupport, and fix themſelves, 


HEDGES, growing fences, employed oc. 
caſionally both for uſe and ornament, as out- 
ward fences to gardens, and to divide the in. 
ternal parts of the ground, 

Growing Hedge-fences are the cheapeſt, 
the moſt eligible, and ornamental parden. 
fences that can be employed in ſuch parts 
where walls, &c. are not particularly necef. 
ſary for wall-trees, and may in ſuch caſes he 
employed, both as outward fences to garden. 
ground, nurſeries, and plantations ; as alſo 
to divide, where neceſſary, the different parts 
of the ground; in both caſes ſerving 28 2 
defence againſt men and beaſts, as well a; 
afford occaſional ſhelter and ſhade to particu. 
lars, as effectually as the beſt wall or paling 
fences, | 

Several ſorts of ſhrub and tree-plants, both 
deciduous and ever-greens, may be occaſio- 
nally employed for hedges, either as outward 
fences, and for dividing any internal portion 
of ground. 


For outward Hedges. 


The white thorn or haw-thorn-tree, forms 
the beſt outward hedge - ſence in the world; 
which being properly trained by trimming, 
or clipping annually, is rendered the cloſeſt 
and hardieſt fence of any other tree pet 


able to all others for outward Hedge-fences 
both to gardens and fields; alſo for the di- 
viſions of fields, where they are expoſed to 
cattle ; and for either purpoſe a hedge of this 
ſort is formed by planting young plants or ſets 
raiſed from feed in the nurſery, which when 
a year or two old, or as big as a gooſe-quill, 
are of a proper ſize for this uſe 4 and the me- 
thods of planting them is exhibited hereafter; 
and for particulars in raiſing the plants, ſee 
CRATAGUS, | 
| edges of this plant are commonly called 
uick- ſet Hedges, in a cuſtomary or confined 
enſe, though in a general ſenſe it may with 
propriety be underſtood of all growing Hedges, 
to diſtinguiſh them from dead-hedges, formed 
with ſtakes and buſhes, | 
The black-thorn, or. ſloe tree, is alſo.pro- 


per 
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per to be employed for field Hedges, and forms | 


a very ſtrong durable fence ; but by its produc- 
ing ſuch abundance of ſuckers from the root, 


widely on every ſide, as to over-run the ad- 


joining ground, renders it the leſs eſteemed 
for general uſe ; as it is however well arm- 
ed with thorns, it may be rendered a very 
good outward fence againſt moſt cattle, or to 
divide fields, &c. and a Hedge of this tree 


may be raiſed either by ſowing the ſeed, i. e. 


the floes themſelves, in autumn as ſoon as 
ripe, in the place where you would form the 
Hedge, in two drills the whole length, a foot 
aſunder, and an inch or two deep, covering 


them over with earth; or you may firſt raiſe 


the plants in a nurſery, or procure young ſetts 
from the neighbouring hedges, as this plant 
never fails affording great abundance of 
ſuckers or ſpawn, which they ſend up annu- 
ally from its roots; ſo that having procured 
of either ſort, plant them in one or two rows 
the whole length of your intended Hedge. 
See PRUNUS. 

The crab-tree, both of the apple and thorny 


© forts of plums, are alſo ſometimes planted for 


Hedges,and will ſoon grow up; obſerving that 
plants for this purpoſe ſhould be ſuch as are 
raiſed from the kernels of the true wild crabs, 
which generally come more thorney than thoſe 


ol the cultivated kinds, and ſhoot more moderate 


and cloſe, ſo as to be more readily kept with- 
in the proper limits of a Hedge; and a Hedge 
of them may either be raiſed by ſowing the 
kernels of the fruit in autumn or winter, in 
the place where the Hedge is intended, in 
drills the whole length an inch deep, covering 
them that depth ; or may raiſe plants from 
ſeed in the nurſery, which when a year or 
two old, plant out for good. See PrRUs 
and PRUNUs. A Hedge of theſe plants is 
only recommended as being of quick growth, 


and in default of better; and befides its pro- 


perty as a field-fence, ſome plants of the 
Hedge may be ſuffered to grow up, aud they 
will afford an annual crop of crabs for ver- 


jure z and a proper number of the plants may 


e uſed as they ſtand-in the Hedge for ſtocks, 
to graft either with uſeful family apples, or 


ſorts proper for cyder, 


The elder-tree is alſo frequently uſed for 
outward Hedges, eſpecially when a fence is 


wanted as ſoon as poſſible, as it will form the 


moſt expeditious Hedge-fence of almoſt any 
tree in the world, though not the moſt effec- 
tual nor beautiful ; however, where an im- 


mediate outward Hedge-fence is required to 
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any out-ground, or plantation, the elder may 
be made to form a good one in one year, by 


planting large truncheons, or cuttings of the 


ſtraighteſt upright ſhoots and branches, from 
two or three, to {ix feet long, planted either 
upright a toot diſtance, and wattled along the 
top to preſerve them firm and even; or may 
be placed ſlanting acroſs one another chequer- 
wiſe, forming a ſort of lattice- work, which 
will be the moſt effectual method In either 
method of planting, ſharpen the lower ends 
of the cuttings, making holes to receive them 
fifteen or eighteen inches deep, either in le- 
vel ground, or the ſides or tops of banks; 
they will ready emit roots, and ſhoot ſtrongly 
at top the ſame year ; but for their general 
propagation, fee SAMBUCUS. | 

The alder-tree is alſo proper to plant for 
Hedges in wet or marſhy ground, as being an 
aquatic, and will grow by ſmall or large cuts 
tings like the elder, and will ſoon form a 
fence ; and where Hedges are neceſſary by 


the ſides of rivers, brooks, or other water, 


this tree 1s very proper ; as its roots and nu- 
merous ſuckers arifing from their lower parts, 


form ſuch a cloſe thicket, as effectually to 


preſerve the earth of the banks from being 
undermined and waſhed away. See BETU- 
LA ALNUS, 


Holly forms an excellent and moſt beautiful. 


hedge, and is the beſt ever green Hedge that 
can be planted for an outer Hedge fence; for 
it grows very cloſe, and is well furniſhed 
with leaves, which being armed with thorns, 


no cattle will brouze upon them; and being 


always in foliage, affords good ſhelter in win- 
ter, and appears ornamental at all ſeaſons. 
The only objection to a holly Hedge for ge- 
neral uſe, is its flowneſs of growth the frit 
four or five years, as rooting but moderately ; 
but when once it has eſtabliſhed itſelf, it 


makes amends by its progreſs in height, 


ſtrength and thickneſs ; and, as a fence, is 
equal, if not ſuperior to any other Hedge 
whatever; and for beauty, may be ſaid to 
ſurpaſs all, if neatly trained by clipping once 
or twice annually in ſummer. A Hedge of 
this ſort is formed either by ſowing the ſeeds 
at once in the place where you intend to have 
the hedge, in drills an inch and half deep; 
or by planting young plants of two or three 
years old from the nurſery, which is rather 
the moſt eligible practice, planting them in 
one or two rows, tho* two rows planted a foot 
aſunder, and the ſame in each row, will form 
the thickeſt hedge z but either of which will 

in 
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in eight, nine, or ten years ſorm a good 
fence. For particulars in raiſing the plants, 
ſce ILEX. | 

The furze plant is ſometimes uſed for an 
outward ever green Hedge fence for fields, 
which, however, makes but an indifferent 
hedge, being apt to die off in gaps; but as 
it will grow upon dry banks, or any poor 
dry foil, where ſcarcely any other plant 
will thrive; it may on that conſideration be 
uſed for a hedge ; which is to be effected by 
ſowing the ſeeds in autumn, at once in the 
place where it is deſigned to have the Hedge, 
in drills an inch and a half deep. dee 
VULex. | 

With reſpect to the method of planting 
the above kinds of Hedges, take the follow- 
ing hints: 

All outward Hedges deſigned as ſences, 
ſhould have a ditch and bank; the ditch to be 
on the outſide, three or four feet wide at top, 
three deep, ſloping to one wide at bottom, 
raiſing a low bank on the inſide on which to 
plant the Hedge, which may be planted either 
on the fide of the ſaid inner bank, in two rows 
one above the other, a foot aſunder, as com- 
monly practiſed for quick Hedges, planting 
them as you advance in forming the ditch and 
bank; or may be planted entirely on the top 
of the bank, firſt forming the ditch and bank, 
and levelling the top of the bank, ſo as to 
form a ſort of border; then plant the ſets in 
one or two rows, the whole length; but two 


top- ends outward, in an upward direction, 


rows a foot aſunder, is the moſt eligible for 
all outward fences, as it always forms the 
thickeſt, ſtrongeſt, and moſt effectual Hedge- 
Fence ; but the particular method is exhibit- 
ed below. | 
As the haw-thorn-or white-thorn Hedges, 
commonly called quick, or guick-ſet Hedges, 
are the moſt effectual and moſt frequently | 
uſed outward Hedge fence, we will therefore 
firſt exhibit the method of planting and form- | 


ing theſe kind of Hedges as outer fences againſt | 
cattle, &c. which to render it more effectual, 
khould always have a ditch and bank as above 
_ :obferved;; the plants or ſetts for forming the | 

Hedge, are raiſed from the ;{eed:;or baws, as 
directed under their proper genus. Sec-CR@- 
TEGUs Oxyacantha; and when from one 
to two or three years. old, about the ſiae of a 
gooſe quill, or a. little more or leſs, are proper 
ſets for plantingout to form Hedges, as obſerved 
In their propagation. Having your quick rea- 


* — 


dy, then in the place where you intend to 
plant the Hedge, mark out a ſpace ſor. a diteh, 


—U —•— — 
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three or four feet wide at top, as beſore oh. 
ſerved ; which is to be digged three feet decy 
each ſide, ſloping gradually to a foot wide at 
bottom, forming a bank along upon the inner 
edge, on which to bed or plant the quick 
which ſhould be planted as you advance in 
forming the ditch and bank ; therefore, hay. 
ing lined out the width of the ditch, then a. 
long the inner edge lay a row of ſquare ſpit. 
turfs graſs-fide downwards, to form the he. 
ginng of the bank, backing it up with ſpit, 
of earth from the formation of the ditch, and 
top it with a little of the fine mold or crumhs, 
and then upon this proceed to lay the fiſt 
row of quick: firſt let the ſets be headed to 
about five or ſix inches, and the roots trimmed, 
then lay them upon the bed of turf, with their 


about ten or twelve inches aſunder; covering 
their roots with mould alſoout of the ditch, and 
then lay another row of turf along upon the 
necks of the plants, and more mould from the 
ditch upon, and behind the turf ; and when 
the bank is thus raiſed a foot above the row of 
ſets, plant another row in the ſame manner, 
placing each ſet againſt the ſpaces of thoſe of 
the firft row, ſo covering them with more 
earth from the ditch, forming it in a flat bed 
over the ſets, four or five inches deep; con- 
tinuing the ditch to the depth of three feet, 
ſloping each ſide, to one foot width at bot- 
tom, and trim up all remaining earth, throw- 
ing a ſufficiency behind the top of the bank- 
ing, to back up the whole even, in a ſort of 
broad border, all the way along the top, 
ſloping a little back fo as to correſpond nearly 
with the adjoining ground. 

But in planting the above kind of Hedge, 
or any other ſort, for an outward ſence, &c. 
ſome ſorm the ditch and bank firſt, as above, 
and plant the ſets in two rows along the top; 
that is, after having formed the ditch and 
bank, then levelling the top, forming a ſort 
of border all along a yard wide; plant the 
ſets along the. middle thereof upright, in two 
rows a foot. aſunder, and fix inches diſtant in 
each row; the mode of planting to be as 
hereafter directed; obſerving the fame when 
intended to raiſe a Hedge at once ſrom ſeed, 
ſowed where you deſign the Hedge to be, ſow- 
ing them along the top in drills a foot aſun- 


Sometimes when Hedges are deſigned for 
middle fences to divide fields, a two - ſided 
bank is raiſed a yard bigh, and as btoad at 
top, having a ſli Mon each ie. and 
eac 
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each fide of the bank is formed with ſquare 
ſpit-turfs, from the adjoining ground, and 
the middle filled up with mold from the 
ditches on each fide ; ſo that, when finiſhed, 
it forms a yard-wide border all the way along 
the top; and along the middle of which plant 
two rows of Hedge-ſets, or ſeed, in drills as 
before obſerved. _ 
But in places where no ditch, nor raiſed 
bank is required, as may be the caſe for mid- 
dle Hedges, in the more interior parts of 
grounds, eſpecially in gardens ; then the 
place for the Hedge being marked out on the 
level ground, two or three feet broad, dig it 
along, one good ſpade deep at leaſt; and 
then plant your ſets of any ſort in two rows, 
ranging along the middle, as hereafter di- 
rected ; or, it you deſign to fow ſeeds, &c. 
of any ſort at once, where you intend to 
have the Hedge, ſow them in two drills, a 
foot aſunder, the whole length. | 
Having given direCtions above for the me- 
thod of planting the ſets of quick npon 
the ſide of a ditch and bank, the following 
hints are of the particular manner of plant- 
ing any ſorts upon level ground. 
ith reſpect, therefore, to the particular 
mode of planting the ſets, or plants of any 
fort, for a Hedge upon level ground, either on 
the top of a bank levelled, or 7 upon 
the general level ſurface, where no bank is 
neceſſary, as for middle Hedges in gardens, 
&c. the following methods are practiſed.— 
Thathaving, in the place where the Hedge is 
intended, either upon the top of a bank, or 
general level, formed a ſort of level border, 
two or three feet wide the whole length, you 
may form one or two flight narrow trenches, 
aloug the middle, for the reception of the 
ſets; that is, either cut out a narrow trench, 
fix or eight inches deep, all the way along, 
for each row of ſets, making one ſide of each 
trench upright, as practiſed in planting box- 
edgeings, ſee.BUXUs; then place the ſets 
in the trench. againſt the upright ſide, eight 
or ten inches aſunder, and turn the earth in 
upon their roots as you go on, and tread it 
Cloſe thereto; and then, if you deſign to 
plant two rows to form a double Hedge, make 
another trench a foot from the firſt, and plant 
it in the ſame manner; or, inſtead of the 
above method of planting the ſets, they may 
be trenched in by digging a ſoot- wide trench 
all the way along, acing the ſets therein as 
you go on, in the following manner : with 
Pour ſpade chop out, or mark out a trench a 
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foot wide ; then, having the plants, begin at 


one end, Gig out a ſpit the width of the trench, 
and then plant one or two ſets cloſe to the 
ſides of the trench: but if intended to have 
a double Hedge, place two ſets ſo as to form 
two rows ; then dig another ſpit, and turn 
the earth upon their roots; then place two 
more ſets in the ſame manner, at eight or ten 
inches diſtance from the {i:{it two, and turu— 
ing another ſpit of earth upon them ; after 
theſe two more at the ſame diſtance ; and in 
this manner proceed digginy along, and 
planting the ſets as you advance, till the whole 
is finiſhed. 

In reſpeCt to the training and general cul- 
ture of theſe ſorts of Hedges, it muſt be 
remarked, that all ſuch that are expoſed to 
cattle, muſt, as ſoon as planted, be fenced 
either with a ſtake and buſh Hedge, with 
hurdles, or with rails and open paling, ſour 
or five, years till the hedge grows up; obſerv- 
ing not to place the fence too cloſe to the 
Hedge to interrupt its growth. The Hedge 
mult alſo be duly weeded while young, and 
this ſhould be particularly attended to the firſt 
two years. | 

And if deſigned to train the Hedge regular 
by clipping it with garden ſhears, it ſhould 
be annually performed in ſummer, obſerving 
however to top it but ſparingly while it is 
young, until arrived at its intended height, 
only juſt trim off the tops of the ftraggling 
ſhoots to preſerve a little regularity, —5 pro- 
mote lateral wood to thicken it as it advances; 
and cut it in alſo moderately on the ſides ; but 
when arrived at nearly its proper height of 
four, five, or ſix feet or more, then trim it 
cloſe on the ſides and top, annually to preſerve 
it thick and within its proper bounds, cutting 
the ſides always firſt as even as poſſible ; then 
the top, which ſhould alſo be cut as even as 
a line, always cutting in nearly to the old 


wood of the former year's cut, otherwiſe your 


Hedge will get too broad, and keep always 
the top narrower than the bottom. | 
But as to field Hedges, which are rarely 
clipped, they grow naked or open at bottom, 
and will want plaſhing or laying every ſe- 
ven, eight, or ten years, to preſerve them 


thick at bottom, to anſwer the purpoſe of a 


fence, Sec PLASHING HEDGEs. 


Internal Hedges, both as Fences and for Or- 
| nament, | 
Having mentioned above the various ſorts of 


Plants proper to be employed for outward 


M m m Hedges, 
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Hedges, either for gardens or fields, for the 
purpoſe of ſtrong fences, we now proceed to 
point out the ſorts for internal or middle 
Hedges in gardens, either as fences or to form 
ſhelter, and for ornament. | 

In former deſigns for gardens, regular 
Hedges were in great requeſt; almoſt all the 
different compartments and diviſions of plea- 
ſure-grounds were ſurrounded with Hedges 
formed of various ſorts of trees and ſhrubs, 
both ever-greens and deciduous kinds, which 
being neatly trained and clipped once or twice 
annually, appeared ſometimes very ornamen- 
tal in themſelves; but as they ſhut out from 
view, the various plants and trees growing 
in the quarters, which were infinitely more 
agreeable, as garden furniture, than the per- 
petual ſhew of ſo much Hedge-work obtrud- 
ing always upon the ſight, they are now 
almoſt totally excluded our gardens, for they 
at one time ſo greatly prevailed by way of 
ornament, that they bounded all the walks, 


that whereſoever one walked, cloſe Hedges | 


preſented themſelves ever in view on both ſides 
of the walk, ſix or eight feet high, ſhutting out 
all other objects from ſight, that it was like walk- 
ing in a lane between two walls; and the beau- 
ty of the internal plantations were loſt to per- 
ſoap in the walks. The error of ſo many ſur- 
rounding Hedges were fo evident to perſons 
of taſte, beſides their ſtiff formal appearance, 
and expenſiveneſs to keep in order, that they 
were baniſhed from moſt gardens ; and in mo- 
dern deſigns, conſulting proſpect and rural 
diſpoſition in imitation of nature, nothing of 
Hedge-work is admitted, except merely as 
fences, or for ſhelter, or to hide any diſa- 
greeable object; however, for the ſake of va- 
riety ſome Hedge work for ornament might 
ſtill be introduced in large gardens, in con- 
traſt with rural deſigns, as a little of regular 
and a little of rural performances in different 
parts of the garden, will diverſify the gene- 
ral ſcene; obſerving, however, Hedges ſhould 


be but ſparingly admitted, and never to bound 


walks, nor ſurround entirely any. compart- 
ments ſurniſhed with curious trees or plants, 


except by way of fence, or for ſhelter, or 


ſhade where neceſſary. ' 

Tall Hedges of elm, beech, lime, and other 
deciduous trees, trained forty or fifty feet 
high or more, were in great repute at one 
time for ornament, and ſometimes were fo 
ſtationed as to exhibit an air of grandeur ; 
'but their great height rendering them very 
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expenſive, and troubleſome to clip, they are 
moſtly diſcontinued. 2 


Hedges in ancient deſigns were alſo formed 


into various devices of rural architeQure 
pavilions, cabinets, porticoes, galleries, and 
other regular performances, which great] 
prevailed, and were often trained ſo as to ex. 
hibit an air of magnificence as garden 
furniture; but were as often ſo ill form. 
ed, according to the deſign they repreſented, 
that they were offenſive to fight, and were 
rooted out of many gardens, though ſome. 
thing of this nature might be introduced with 


moderation for variety. 


As ſeveral different ſorts of trees and ſhrubs, 
both ever-greens and deciduous plants, are 
employed in forming garden Hedges, the 
principal of them are exhibited below, un. 
der the heads, Ever-green Kinds, and Deci- 
duous Kinds, | 


Ever-green Kinds, 


The principal ever-greens employed for 
Hedges are :—Holly—Yew—Laurel—Lau- 
ruſtinus— Phillyrea—Alaternus — Bay—and 
Ever-green Oak; all of which will form 
Hedges from five or fix, to ten or twelve feet 
high; and the laſt named fort, Ever-green 
Oak, may be lead up to twenty feet : but the 
holty bad yew. form conſiderably the beft 
Hedges for general uſe. Beſides the above 
ſeven ſorts for tall Hedges, ſometimes alſo 
are uſed for lower Hedges: =Ever-green Pri- 
vet Tree Box—Juniper—Virginia Cedar— 
Savin—Roſemary—Pyracantha—and SeaPur- 
ſlane Shrub, and fome other ever-greens oi 
ſimilar growth. 

Oſ the above liſt of ever. greens for Hedges, 
the holly and yew form the cloſeſt and moſt 
effeCtual garden-hedges of any of the forts, 
as they will grow ſo thick and cloſe, that a 
bird can hardly get into them, and may be 
trained ten or twelve feet high, or more; tho 
from about fix to eight or nine feet, is the 
moſt eligible height for theſe kinds of Hedges 
for general uſe : both the forts may be eaſily 


trained to almoſt any form by an annual clip- 


Pigs more particularly the yew ; but the 
olly makes rather the moſt eligible Hedge 
as a fence, and alſo for ornament ; but 
is ſingularly beautiful when the common 
green forts and the variegated kinds are alter- 
nately intermixed. The yew, however, 23 
producing the moſt numerous cloſely- placed 


{mall ſhoots, thickly ſet with very ſmall leaves, 


grows | 
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grows the cloſeſt, and is the moſt eaſily 


trained into any deſired ſhape, of any Hedge 


in being, as is evident in ſome old gardens, 
where many of theſe hedges are ſtil retain- 
ed, exhibiting the remains of the ancient 
taſte of deſign in gardens; in which ſome 
are trained into common regular Hedges, and 
{ome have the hedge- work formed into vari- 
ous ſhapes and figures; as arcades, niches, 
cornices, porticoes, pilaſters, galleries, fi- 
gures of men, beaſts, and birds, and many 
other formal works of art. The yew is alſo 
a very proper Hedge to plant internally in 
nurſery grounds for ſnelter to young plants. 

To form internal or middle Hedges of theſe 
two ſorts, plant them in one row, which is 
ſufficient, along the place where the Hedge 


is intended; placing the holly at about a foot 


or a foot and a half diſtance, and the yew the 
ſame, but if ſpreading plants, two or three feet. 

The laurel being a ſingularly beautiful 
ever-green, adorned with noble large foliage, 
is ſometimes planted for Hedges; but as it 
ſhoots vigorouſly, it never grows ſo compact, 
nor is ſo eaſily kept in form as the two fore- 
mentioned ſorts; its leaves. alſo being very 
large, when the hedge: is clipped with 


ſhears, they are unavoidably - cut through, 


and ſo ſtubbed and mangled as to have a very 
diſagreeable appearance; therefore, inſtead 
of performing their annual training with 
ſhears, ſome trim off the ſhoots with a knife, 
to preſerve the leaves entire. This plant is 
alſo proper to train Hedge - faſhion to hide any 
diſagreeable fence, and will grow either un- 
der trees in the ſhade, or in an open expo- 
ſure, and is of quick growth; and to form 


a Hedge, may be planted in one row, at 
about eighteen inches to three feet diſtance, 


according to the ſize of the plants at the time 
of planting. 2 N ' volta, 2 


The lauruſtinus, being valuable not only as 


an ever green, but as one of our moſt beau- 
tiful lowering ſhrubs, will form a delightful 


Hedge for ornament, as it will be covered 


with flowers in winter and ſpring; it is alſo 
excellently adapted for training hedge · faſhion 
2 any ſhabby fence or naked wall. 

anting it in either metHod, in one row, at 
from about eighteen inches to three feet diſ- 
tance. | 

The phillyrea and alaternus are very beau- 
tiful ever-greens for ornamental Hedges, both 
of which plants greatly reſemble each other ; 
but the philtyres being the ſtrongeſt grower, 
as well as thickeſt ſhooter, is the moſt eligi- 


— 
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ble for a hedge, but for variety both may be 


uſed : they are alſo ſome of the beſt ever- 


green ſhrubs for training hedge faſhion, a- 
gainſt any unſightly or naked wall or paling 
fence, which they will ſoon cover; and it 


the common green and variegated kinds are 


intermixed, in either mode of hedge-work, 
they will have a delightful effect, and may be 
trained as detached Hedges, fix or eight feet 
high, and againſt any fence ten or twelve. 

Plant them in one row, at from about fif- 
teen or eightcen inches to two or three feet 
diſtance between plant and plant. 

The bay will alſo form a tolerable ever- 
green Hedge for variety, and may be led up 


ſix or ſeven feet high; placing the plants half 


a yard diſtance. 

The ever-green oak is a proper plant to 
form a tall hedge, as it may be trained fif- 
teen or twenty feet high, if required ; plant 
it in one row, ſetting the plants one, two, or 
three feet aſunder, according to their ſize. 

The ever-green privet will alſo form a to- 
lerable good Hedge five or fix feet high, 
planting the ſets about a foot aſunder, and 
train it up narrow at top. 

The tree-box makes a very cloſe and beau- 
tiful low ever-green hedge, about four or 


five feet high, planting them a foot aſunder. 


The other leſſer ſorts of ever-greens men- 
tioned in the liſt for ever-green Hedges, are 
ſometimes employed for variety to form mo- 


derate Hedges, at from about three or four 


to five or fix feet high; planting them in a 


row at about from twelve or eighteen inches 


to two feet aſunder. 

All the ſorts of ever-greens here ſpecified 
for Hedges, are raiſed for ſale at all the nur- 
ſeries ; and when from about twelve or eigh- 
teen inches to two or three feet high, are of 
proper ſize for that purpoſe. 

The icafon for planting them is in autumn 
or in ſpring ;. for it is not ſafe to tranſplant 
ever-greens in the middle of winter, 

With reſpect to the mode of planting all 
the above ſorts of ever-greens, for middle or 
internal Hedges ; no ditch nor bank is ne- 
ceſſary, as for outward Hedges for fences; ſo 


that in the place where the Hedge is de- 


ſigned, mark out a ſort of border the whole 
length, two or three feet wide, and dig or 


trench it all the way along, for the reception 
of the plants: the plants need only be plant - 


ed in a ſingle row; obſerving, that if the 
plants are ſmall, and that you would have 


them meet and form a hedge as ſoon as poſ- 
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ſible, you may plant them at from about a 
foot to fifteen or eighteen inches aſunder ; 
but if the plants are two or three feet high, 
and proportionably ſpreading, from about 
eighteen inches to two or three feet, may be 
a proper diſtance ; and as to the method of 


planting, if they are ſmall plants, they 
may be planted in trenches as directed in 
planting Hedges for fences ; but if large plants 


with ſpreading roots, they may either be 
trenched in as you proceed in digging the 
ground, or holed in, plant and plant; the 
opening of one hole fills up that immediately 
before it, about the roots of the plant placed 
therein; and fo proceed hole and hole to the 
end, placing all the plants upright, at regu- 
lar diſtances, tread the earth cloſe about their 
roots, and make their heads-range evenly, 


Deciduous Kinds. 


The proper deciduous trees and ſhrubs for 
internal Hedges in gardens, beſides the forts 
already treated of for outward Hedges are: 
Hornbeam—Beech—Elm—Lime-tree—and 


Alder: all of which are proper either for 


middling or tall hedges, as they may be 
trained up from about fix or eight to fifteen 
or twenty feet high; and the elm to double 
that height, if required. Privet is alſo ſome- 


times uſed for moderate Hedges. And for- 
low Hedges the Roſe—Sweet-briar—Honey- 


ſuck—Syringa—Berberry, and ſeveral other 


low-growing deciduous ſhrubs, for variety. 
The hornbeam forms one of the moſt beau-' 


tiful ſummer Hedges of the deciduous tribe, 
it being a moderate, but very cloſe ſhooter, 
well furniſhed with leaves; and may be train- 
ed up from about fix or eight, to twelve or 
fifteen feet high; but the leaves, although 


they wither in autumn, remaining firmly at- 


tached to the branches all winter, they make 
but a ſhabby appearance during that ſeaſon : 
it is, however, a fine Hedge, and the ſingu- 
larity of its retaining its withered leaves in 
winter, renders it ſuperior to moſt other de- 
ciduous Hedges for. the purpoſe of forming 


ſhelter in the winter time, ſee CarPpinus. 


Plant it for a Hedge in a ſingle row, at about 
half a yard aſunder, if required to form a 
cloſe moderate Hedge as ſoon as poſſible ; but 
if you defign to lead up the Hedge pretty tall, 
ſet the plants about three or four feet diſ- 
tance. | 

The beech alſo forms a very cloſe. regular 
Hedge, from about fix or eight, to fifteen or 
twenty ſeet high: the leaves withering on the 


| ſet the plants but two feet or a yard aſunder; 


where; either in an open expoſure, or in the 


 ſyringa, formed into low Hedges, will, be- 
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branches in autumn, continue dropping of 
moſt part of the winter. Plant it as directed 
above for the HoRNREAM. 
The elm will form a very cloſe, even, ang 
beautiful Hedge, provided the upright Eng. 
liſh elm is planted, it being the propereſt of 
all elms for this purpoſe ; and may be train. 
ed from fix or eight, to thirty or forty feet 
high, forming a cloſe Hedge from the yery 
bottom to top. It is planted in a fingle row, 
from about a yard to ſix or eight feet Gil. 
tance; but when required to form a cloſe 
middling Hedge as ſoon as poſſible, you may 


and if intended for a moderately tall Hedge, 
plant them three or four feet apart in the row; 
and if deſigned to have a Hedge of conſider. 
able height, place the plants five or ſix feet diſ- 
tance at leaſt, but if eight or ten the better; 
as, if the plants of a very tall Hedge ſtand 
too cloſe, they are apt to get naked at bottom. 

The lime; tree is ſometimes employed for 
ornamental Hedges for variety, but is greatly 
inferior to any of the other deciduous kinds, 
as it becomes thin and ſhabby by - clipping, 
and is thinly leaved; which alſo begin to fall 
off very early in autumn. 

The alder, as it delights in moiſt ſoils, and 
watery places, is. ſometimes planted for 
Hedges in low moiſt parts of gardens, where 
other trees will not proſper, and makes a 
handſome Hedge, from about fix or eight, 
to twelve or fifteen feet high, retaining its 
leaves late in autumn, and continuing a fine 
green to thevery laſt. See BRTULAALNUS. 

Privet is frequently planted for Hedges, 
as it grows exceedingly cloſe, may be trained 
up five or fix feet high, and will grow any 


ſhade, or under trees, and even in the midſt 
of great cities, and ſoon grows up. 

s to the other low kinds of ſhrubs men- 
tioned in the Nit of deciduous garden Hedges, 
they are ſometimes employed for variety, and 
ſome ſorts, ſuch as roſes, honeyſuckles, and 


ſides their property as Hedges, produce vaſt 
quantities of flowers. | 
With reſpect to the method of forming all 
theſe kinds of deciduous Hedges, the plants 
for that purpoſe are all raiſed as directed un- 
der each reſpective genus, or may be had 
from the nurſeries; and when from about 
one foot to a yard or more high, according 
to the ſorts, are of a proper ſize for that pur- 
poſe; ſor it is eligible to plant chem = 
| chuſin 
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chuſing ſuch that are well furniſhed all the 
way with plenty of fide or lateral ſhoots, that 
they may form a cloſe Hedge quite from the 
bottom; and all of which may be planted 
any time from October till March, in open 
ther. | 

. to the method of planting, nearly the 
ame is to be obſerved as directed for the ever- 
green kinds. 


07 Training the above different Sorts of Hedges. 


As to the method of training the Hedges, 
both ever-green and deciduous kinds, they, 
while young, muſt be but ſparingly topped, 
till they arrive at their intended height : cut- 
ting each ſide, however, moderately every 
ſummer with garden ſhears, to train them 
in the proper form, and cauſe them to throw 
out plenty of Jateral wood to thicken ; but as 
to the top, only juſt trim the ends of the run- 
ning ſhoots a little even, and to promote their 
emitting latterals to thicken gradually as they 


advance in height; and as ſome plants will 


advance conſiderably faſter in height than 
others, let thoſe be trimmed within the bounds 
of regularity, which is all that ſhould be done 
till the Hedge has attained nearly its deſigned 
height: obſerving in training up the different 
Hedges to keep the top gradually a little nar- 
rower than the bottom; but more particular- 
ly thoſe of the moſt pliant growth, eſpecially 


ſome of the ever-green kinds, otherwiſe when 


broad at top, they catch much ſnow in win- 
ter, the weight of which would break the 
more pliant — much out of form. 
All full trained Hedges, in order to pre 
ſerve them in proper ſorm, cloſe and neat, 
muſt be clipped, both on the ſides and top, 
once or twice a year, but never leſs than once; 
and the beſt time of the year for this work is 
ſummer, from about the middle or latter end 
of June to the end of Auguſt; for then the 
Hedges will have made their ſummer ſhoots, 
which ſhould always, if poſſible, be clipped 
the ſame ſeaſon while in leaf, and before the 
ſhoots become hard, whereby you will be 
able to perform the work more expeditiouſly, 
and with greater exactneſs; for regular 
Hedges ſhould be cut as even as a wall on 
the ſides, and the top as ſtraight as a line: 
obſerving after the hedge is formed to its pro- 


per height and width, always cut each year's 


clipping nearly to the old cut of the former 


year, particularly on the ſides, for by no 


means ſuffer them to grow above a foot or 
two wide, nor ſuffer them to advance upon 
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you too much at top, where it is defigned, 


or neceſſary to keep them to a moderate 
height, 

But to keep Hedges in perſect good order, 
they ſhould be clipped twice every ſummer ; 
the firſt clipping to be about Midſummer, or 
ſoon after, when they wil! have made their 
ſummer ſhoot ; and as they will ſhoot again, 
what may be called the autumn ſhoot, the 
ſecond clipping is neceſſary towards the mid- 
dle or latter end of Auguſt, and they will not 
ſhoot again that year. 

However, when it does not ſuit to clip 
them but once in the ſummer, the clipping 
ſhould not be perſormed until the beginning 
of Auguſt; ſor if cut ſooner, they will ſhoot 
again,and appear almoſt as rough the remainder 
of the ſummer and all winter as if they had 
not been clipped at all, | 

Very high Hedges are both troubleſome 


and expenſive to cut. The clipping is ſome- 


times periormed by the aſſiſtance of a high 
machine-fcaffolding, or ſtage, twenty or 
thirty feet high, or more, having platforms 
at different heights for the men to ſtand upon, 


the whole made to move along upon wheels: 
it is compoſed of ſour long poles for uprights, 


well framed together, eight or ten feet wide 
at bottom, narrowing gradually to four or 
five at top, having a platform or {lage at every 


ſeven or eight fect height, and one at top of 


of all; and upon theſe the man. ſtands to 
work, each platform having a rail waiſt-high 
to keep the man from falling; a fort of a lad- 


der formed on one ſide for the men to aſcend, 


&c. and at bottom four low wheels to move 
it along : upon this machine a man may be 
employed on each ſtage or platform, trim- 


ming the Hedge with ſhears, and ſometimes 


with a garden hedge-bill fixed on a handle 
five or ſix fect long, which is more expedi- 
tious, though it will not make ſo neat work as 


cutting with ſheafs; ſo as they proceed in 
cutting, the machine is moved along upon 
its wheels. But ſometimes, inſtead of the - 
above machine, high clipping is performed 

ballance- ſhears: 

i. e. ſhears fixed nearly horizontal upon the 
end of a long pole, tix, eight, or ten feet. 
long, and which is made to fix into another 
' oecahhonally, by means of iron rings, and 
this into a third, &c. according as you ad-' 
vance in height with the clipping; ſo that the 
ſhears by means either of a ſpring, or by 
a knob of iron forged to the back of the 
lower blade, for a weight, are made to open of 
| themſelves, . 


with multiplying ſpring, or 
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themſelves, Then having a, long ſtring 
reaching from a ſmall bent iron handle 
of the ſhears, all the way down the fides 
of the poles through ſmall rings; and by 
holding the pole in one hand, reſting the 
lower end on your knee or foot, and pulling 
the ſtring, the ſhears are ſtruck cloſe, ſo as to 
cut the ſhovts of the Hedge; and at each 
{troke the ſhears open again, ready for ano- 
ther: this however is very tedious, as well 
as tireſome to the workman, and only the 
ſides of the hedge can be trimmed ; but theſe 
very high hedge-works, on account of the 


great trouble of clipping, and the preference 


given to rural growth, are become in diſre- 


pute; and, in moſt places, the trees which 


formed them are ſuffered to grow in an open 
natural way. | 
HEDYSARUM, French Honeyſuckle. 
The plants are principally of the herbace- 
ous tribe; and there are many ſpecies, but 
not more than two common to the Engliſh 
gardens z a hardy biennial and perennial, both 
of the flowery race, producing ſtalks two or 
three feet high, adorned with pinnated and 
trifoliate leaves, -and papilionaceous flowers 
in long ſpikes. 
. Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 
Characlers.] CALIx, is monophyllous and 
half five-parted. CoRoOLLA is papilionace- 
ous of four petals, an oblong oval, com- 
preſſed, emarginated, reflexed vexillum 
two oblong, narrow, erect wings, and an 
obtuſe carina, bifid at the baſe. STAMINA, 
ten diadelphous filaments, and roundiſh an- 
there. PIs TILTIVM, a ſmall narrow germen, 
-awl-ſhaped, reflexed ſtyle, and fingle ſtigma, 
PERICARPIUM, a jointed pod, each articu- 
lation containing one reneforme ſeed, ' 
The ſpecies commonly cultivated in our 
gardens are: | 
 THeDYSARUM Corenarium. | 
Common biennial French Elaneyſuckie.) Hath 
large deeply-ſtriking biennial roots 3 upright, 
hollow, ſmooth, very branchy ſtalks, three 
or four feet high, garniſhed with pinnated 
leaves, of five or fix pair of foliola, terminat- 
ed by an odd one; and from the places of 
the leaves, long ſpikes of beautiful red flowers, 
ſucceeded by jointed ſeed-pods, 6 
Variety.] With white flowers. Both 
theſe varieties are biennial, riſing one year 
from ſeed, flowers the next, and then periſh. 
*HEDYSARUM Canaden ſe. 
Canadian perennial Hedyſarum.) Hath long 


_ deeply-penetrating perennial roots, crowned 


\ 
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with ſimple radical leaves, ſlender ſtalks tuo 
feet high, garniſhed with trifoliate or three. 
lobed leaves, and long looſe ſpikes of flowery 
from the ſides and ends of the branches, ſuc- 
ceeded by jointed triangular ſeed-pods. 
Varieties.) Canadian hedyſarum, with red 


flowers—with white flowers—and with pur. 


ple flowers. ey | 

Both theſe ſpecies of Hedyſarum and reſpec- 
tive varieties flower in June and July, are 
exceedingly floriferous, particularly the bien- 
nial ſort, and are productive of plenty of 
ripe ſeed in autumn,. and from which all the 
ſorts may be raiſed abundantly in the com- 
mon ground, 

The firſt ſpecies and variety are biennials, 
and very ornamental plants for large borders, 
and to intermix in the ſhrubby compartments, 


| allowing them room, for they branch out 


greatly every way, producing a valt profuſion 
of flowers; obſerving, as both the varieties 
are biennial, a ſupply muſt be raiſed annual- 
ly from ſeed, 

'The ſecond ſort and varieties are perennial 
in root, but annual in ſtalk : they are proper 
ornaments for large flower borders, and to 
interſperſe in the ſhrubbery clumps : allow 
them a dryiſh ſoil. | 


Propagation, &c, 


All the ſorts are propagated by ſeed, ſowed 
in March or April, in a bed or border of 
common earth, for tranſplantation. 

Sow each ſort ſeparate, either in drills half 
an inch deep, or on the ſurface, and rake 
them in. When the plants are come up two 
or three inches high, prick them out into 
another bed or border, ſix inches aſunder, 


requires, till they have taken root, and begin. 
to grow: here let them ſtand till October, 
then tranſplant them into the places where 
they are to remain to flower, which they will 
effect the following ſummer. 


. © Obſerve that as the biennial ſort totally pe- 


riſh ſoon after flowering, a freſh ſupply muſt 

be raiſed from ſeed every ſpring ; but the pe- 
rennial ſort being abiding in root, ſends up 
new flower-ſtalks annually. 

RBELIANTHUS, Sun-flower. 

This genus compriſes ſeveral hardy her- 
baceous flowery annuals and perennials, and 
an eſculent root; moſt of them riſing with 
upright ſtrong ſtalks, ſeveral feet high, 2. 
dorned with large ſimple leaves, and- tet mi- 


nated by large compound radiated 3 x 
als 


giving water directly, and repeat it as occaſion 
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Claſs and order, Syngeneſia Polygamia Su- 


perflua. ; 

Characters. ] CALIx is compoſed of many 
oblong imbricated leaves, broad at their baſe, 
and pointed at the top. COROLLA is a 
compound radiated flower, having numerous 
tubular hermaphrodite fruitful florets in the 
diſk, and the border or radius compoſed of 
long, flat, female, barren florets. STAMI- 
Na, five crooked filaments in each herma- 
phrodite floret, and tubulous antheræ. Pi1s- 
TILLUM, in the hermaphrodites, an oblong 
germen, ſlender ſtyle, and reflexed ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM, none; an oblong four-cor- 
nered ſeed, ſucceeds each hermaphrodite flo- 
ret, reſting on the general receptacle. 

This genus compriſes— The Annual Sun- 
flower—Perennial Sun-flowers—and the Je- 
ruſalem Artichoke. | 

'The ſpecies principally cultivated in our 

rdens are : 

IHELIANTHUS Annuus. 


roots; an upright ſtrong ſtalk, riſing from a- 
bout half a yard, to ten or twelve feet high, 
branchy near the top, garniſhed with large 
oblong heart-formed trinervous leaves ; and 
the main ſtem and every branch terminated by 
one large radiated yellow flower, nodding a 
little downward. | 

Varieties.] Giant Sun flower, growing from 
about five or ſix to ten or twelve feet high— 
Dwarf Sun-flower, growing from about half 
a yard to a yard high; and of each variety 
there are ſingles, and doubles, with deep yellow 
flowers, and with ſulphur- coloured flowers: 
the doubles of each ſort are very beautiful, 
and are rendered double by the radius, ſee 
ComeosiTus flos. They all flower in July, 
Auguſt, and September. 

*HELIANTHUS Multiflorus. 

Multiflorus or Many- flowered perennial Sun- 
flower.] Helianthus with fibrous perennial 
roots, many upright ſtalks, branching nume- 
rouſly three or four feet high, garniſhed with 
heart-ſhaped leaves below, and oval above; 
and all the ſtalks, branches, and ſide ſhoots, 
terminated by largiſh bright yellow flowers. 
Viuarieties.] Single-flowered perennial Sun- 
flower—Double perennial Sun-flower, render- 
ed double by the radius. 


This ſpecies is the common perennial Sun- 


flower; a very flotiferous plant, continuing 
a conſtant ſucceſſion. of bloom from July 


until November ; the double-flowered variety 


Annual Sun-flower.) Hath large fibrous | 


flower, ſometimes called Everlaſting Sun- | 


* 


blance of its rays, to the 
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is the moſt valuable ; the flowers being per- 
3 full and doubled to the very centre. 

*HELIANTHUs Decapelus. 

Ten-petalous Perennial Sun flower.) Pro- 
duces many ſtalks three or four feet high, 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and yellow flowers, har- 
ing but ten petals in the radius, 

*HELIANTHUS Giganteus. 
| Giant Perennial Sun-flower.) Produces ma- 
ny erect ſtalks, eight or ten feet high, ſpear- 
ſhaped, alternate leaves, rough and ciliated 
at the baſe, and many ſingle yellow flowers; 
having about twenty petals in the radius. 

*HELIANTHUS Aer 

Dark Red diſted Perennial Sun flower. ] Pro- 
duces ſeveral ſtalks three or four ſeet high, 


garniſhed with oval, crenated, trinervous 


leaves, and flowers having dark red middles, 


and the calycinal ſcales erect. 
*HELIANTHUS Tuberoſus, 
Tuberous-rooted Perennial Sun - flower, com- 
monly called Feruſalem Artichoke.) Hath a large 
tuberous, knobbed, irregular, eatable root, 


like a potatoe; upright ſtalks, ſix or eight. 
feet high; large oval-cordate triple- nerved 


leaves, and the ſtalks terminated by ſmalliſh 
yellowiſh flowers, i 


The flowers of all theſe ſpecies are of the 


compound radiated kind; many tubular florets. 


compoſe the diſk, and long flat ones the ra- 
dius or circumference, and which, in the an- 
nual ſort in particular, is ſucceeded by abun - 
dance of fine large ſeed in autumn, occupy- 
ing the whole diſk, or middle of the flower 


for the female florets in the radius being im- 


perfect, are never followed by ſeeds. See the 
Characters. The name Sun-flower, is chief- 
ly derived from the annual ſort, which is ſaid 


to be given, becauſe the flower obeys the mo- 


tion of the ſun, turning with its face always 
thereto, but more E from the reſem- 
8 


ure of the radiant 
beams of that planet. : 


All the ſorts, except the laſt, have fibrous 


roots, and by which the perennial ſorts multi- 


ply greatly; but the ſixth fort hath a knobby 


fleſhy root, which alſo multip'ies exceeding - 
ly, fo as often to become troubleſome like, a 
weed : the annual ſorts are but of few months 
duration ; but the perennials are of great du- 
ration in root, but annual in ſtalk. 

They are all originally of America; but 
have been long in our gardens, eſpecially the 
firſt, ſecond, and ſixth ſpecies, and are all ſo 


hardy as to grow here in any foil and expo- 
ſure, 


They 
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They are proper ornamental furniture for | 
the common compartments of the pleaſure- 


ground, arranging them rather backward, 


among the taller claſſes, where they will effect 


a good variety with their bloom, in one or 
other of them, from July until Novem- 
ber. 


The annual ſorts are ſtately * plants, 


of amazing quick growth, as ſome of the 


months, and produce flowers from ten or 


tant ſorts will ſometimes in a ſtrong rich 
oil, arrive at ten or twelve feet height in four 


twelve to eighteen inches diameter, and make 


markable for having the moſt 


a noble appearance, eſpecially the full double 
kinds. But the dwart kind being rather re- 
ubles, and 


* theſe generally more double than the giant 
' ſorts, they are the moſt eſteemed for general 


culture, and are more particularly adapted 
for ſmall gardens; though in large gardens 
ſome of each ſort is proper: and both varie- 


ties, if growing ſeparate, remain tolerably 


permanent, as the ſeed of each will produce 


plants of the ſame ſort again. 


bout fix months duration, being raiſed from 


Theſe fine plants are of no more than a- 


ſeed in ſpring, arrive at full growth in July 


and Auguſt, and die wholly in October or 


November; ſo that a freſh ſupply muſt be 
raiſed every ſpring. 
All the perennials are of great duration in 


root; but their ſtalks decay in autumn, and 


new ones riſe in ſpring. 


Of the perennial ſorts, the Helianthus 


Multiflorus has conſiderably the greateſt 


merit for ornament, the flowers being 


larger and more numerous than any of 


- the others, and very double, and is the 
cultivated ; but the other 
- ſorts may be admitted in a collection to en- 
creaſe the variety. All of which may be had 
at moſt of the nurſeries; but the 


ſort 3 


elianthus 
Tuberoſus ſhould be but ſparingly admitted 
in compartments amongſt other plants, for 


its roots will multiply ſo greatly, as foon to 
over-run the ground. 


The Helianthus Tuberoſus is by many eſ- 


| teemed for its roots to eat, which is large, 
ſolid and fleſhy, ſomewhat reſembling a po- 
tatoe, and ſometimes as large, but much more 
knobbed and irregular, and greatly inferior 


to that root as an eſculent, it being rather of 


a watery and inſipid nature, though ſome 
are remarkably fond of them: they are com- 


_ 


| and, when plante 
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- monly boiled and ſerved up with plenty of 
butter. 5 

This ſort is commonly called Jeruſalem 
Artichoke, though with very little propriety 
for the plant grows no where naturally about 
Jeruſalem, nor is it in the leaſt allied in any 
reſpect to Cynara, or Artichoke, 


Propagation, &c. 


The propagation of all the ſorts is very eaſy, 
the firſt ſpecies and varieties by ſeed, and all 
the others by roots, | 

The firſt ſpecies, therefore, and varieties, 
are raiſed from ſeed, ſowed annually in March 
or April, either in the borders, or other places 
where you deſign they ſhall flower, in patches, 
three or four ſeeds in each, about an inch 
deep, and when the plants are an inch or two 
high, thin out the worſt, leaving only one of 
the beſt plants in each patch; or ſow them 
thin in a bed or border, and when the plants 
are two or three inches high, tranſplant them, 
in moiſt weather, where they are finally to 
remain; or if you would bring them as for. 
ward into bloom as poſſible, the ſeed may be 
ſowed on a moderate hot-bed under a hand 
glaſs, giving plenty cf air in mild weather, 
and plant them out in May. | 

The perennial kinds are propagated plenti- 
fully by dividing the roots, any time from 
October or November, till March: the four 
fibrous- rooted ſorts may be ſtipped into ſmall 
heads, and planted at once where they are to 
remain; they will flower the following ſum- 
mer, and will be increaſed greatly by autumn: 
and as to the tuberous-rooted kind, the large 
roots may either be divided into pieces, or 
plant the ſmall roots, every bit having an eye; 


in one year. 

But when deſigned to raiſe the tuberous 
Helianthus, or Jeruſalem Artichoke as an el- 
culent, it ſhould be planted in an open ſpot 
of light ground in the kitchen garden. In 
(pring baving procured ſome large roots, they 
may be cut into ſour pieces; each making a 
ſet or plant; or, in default of large ones, may 
uſe ſmall ones whole. I hey are to be plant- 
ed with a dibble, in rows three feet and a half 
aſunder, planting them four or five inches 
deep, and half a yard diſtance in each row; 

d, rake the ground even; 
and keep it clean from weeds by broad 


j hoeing. The plants will come up in April 


or May, and ſhoot up into ſtalk fix, ahem 
| Cc 


they will readily grow, and multiply greatly 
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feet bigb, which in the end of July, or be. 
ginning of Augult, may be cut down half 
way, the better to admit the benefit of the 
air, rains, and dews to the roots to increaſe 
their bulk. 

They will be fully grown by September, 
when ſome may be taken up for uſe ; and a- 
bout the end of that month, or in October, 
take them wholly out of the ground, and lay 
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poſes, obtaining in ſtature, ſome not more 


than three or four inches, others from one 
to two feet, adorned with many-lobed, 
and hand-ſhaped leaves, and pentapetalous 
flowers, | | 
_ Claſs and order, Polyandria Polygynia. 
Charatters.] CaLlix, none. CoRoLLA, 
five large roundiſh petals, and many ſmall 
nectaria placed circularly. STAMINA, nu- 


them in ſand in a dry place, for winter ſer | merous filaments, and compreſſed erect an- 


vice. 

HELIOTROPIUM, Heliotrope, or Turn- 

ale. 
This genus compriſes a few herbaceous 
annuals, and ſome ſhrubby plants, all tender 
exotics; one of the Jatter is cultivated here as 
a green houſe ſhrub. 

Claſs and order, Pentrandria Monnzynia. 

Characters. ] CALIX is monopbyllous, and 
five parted at top. CoRULLA, is monopetal 
ous, divided into five unequal parts. dSTA- 
MINA, five filaments, and ſmall antherz. 
PiSTILLUM, four germina, ſlender ſtyle and 
notched ſtigma, PERICARPIUM, none, oval 
ſeeds lodged in the calix. | | 

The ſpecies chiefly cultivated here is: 

HeLioTROPIUM Peruviana. 

Peruvian Sweet-ſcented Heliatrope.) Hath a 
ſirubby ſtalk, branching numerouſly four .or 
five ſeet high, ſpcar-ſhaped, oval, rough, 
veined, hairy leaves, about three inches long, 
and one broad, placed ſparſedly; and from 
the ends of the branches, numerous cluſter- 
ed ſpikes of pale blue, ſweet-fcented flowers, 
appearing great part of the year, and ſuc- 
ceeded by ripe ſeeds in autumn. 

This plant mult be always kept in pots to 
move into the green-houſe in winter; and 
_ be potted in any light rich garden- 

earth. 
| tt is propagated eaſily by ſeed, and cut- 
tinzs of its young ſhoots. | | 

By Seed. This ripens here: ſow it in pots 
of light earth in ſpring, and plunge them in 
a hot-bed; aud when the plants are two or 
three inches high, plant them in ſeparate 
imall pots, plunging them alſo in a hot-bed 
to ſtrike z then inure them gradually [to the 
full air, 

By Cuttings, —Plant ſmall cuttings of the 
young ſhoots in ſpring or ſummer in pots, and 
if plunged in a moderate hot bed will ſooner 
take root, | 

HELLEBORUS, Black Hellebore, &c. , 

This genus retains a few hardy herbace- 
dus perennials for ornament and medical pur- 
| 0 


* 


theræ. P1STILLUM, ſeveral compreſſed ger- 
mina, awl ſhaped ſtyles, and thick ſtigmas. 
PERICARPIUM, ſeveral bicaringted capſules, 
having the lower carinas ſhorteſt and the up- 
per convex, and many round ſeeds. 

This genus compriſes—'i he True Black 
Hellebore, or Chriſtmas Roſe—Winter Aco- 
nite Wild Black Hellebore, or Bear's- 
foot, &c. 

The ſpecies are: 

*HELLEBORUS, Niger. 

True Black Hellebare, commonly called Chris- 
mas Roſe.) Helleborus with roots compoſed 
of many thick, fleſhy, ſpreading fibres, 
crowned by a large cluſter of lobed leaves, 
conſiſting each of feven or eight obtuſe, 
fleſhy lobes, united to one foot-ſtalk ; and be- 
tween the leaves ſeveral thick fleſhy flower- 
ſtalks three or four inches high, ſurmounted 
by large beautiful white flowers of five large 
roundith petals, and numerous filaments, ap- 


pearing in winter, about, or ſoon aſter 


Chriſtmas. | 

This is the true black Hellebore of the an- 
cients ; the root is uſed in medicine, and is 
a ſtrong purgative. | 

*HELLEBORUS Hyemalis. 

IVinter Aconite, formerly a ſpecies of Aconi- 
tum ( Aconitum Hyemale).) Hath a ſmall, bul- 
bous, brown root, ſending up ſmall foot-ſtalks - 
two inches high, each ſupporting one leaf, 
divided into many parts, and ſmall golden 
yellow flowers fitting in the boſom of the 
leaves; appearing in January or February. 

*HELLEBORUS Foetidus. 

Stinking Great Wild Black Helebore, or 
Bear g. foot.) Hath large fibrous roots, up- 
right ſmooth ſtalks dividing into buſhy heads, 
and branching two feet high, garniſhed with 
large pedated dark-green leaves of about nine 
long, narrow, ſerrated folioles, ending in acute 
points, and at the ends of all the branches 


| numerous greeniſh flowers tipped with pur- 


ple ; appearing early in winter, and ſucceed- 
ed by plenty of ſeeds in the ſpring; 
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*HELLEBORUS Viridis. 
Bear's foot.) Hath thick fibrous roots, crown- 


ed with large digitate or fingered dark-green 
leaves, of nine long, narrow, ſerrated lobes ; 


upright firm ſtalks a foot high, garniſhed | 


with ſmaller leaves; and from the top many 
green flowers intermixed alſo with leaves: 
appearing in January and February, ſucceeded 
by plenty of ſeed in May. 
All theſe four ſpecies are hardy herbaceous 
rennials, of which the third and fourth 
orts remain buſhy and green the year round, 
more particularly the third; and all the forts 
are ſo hardy as to ſucceed in any common 
ſoil of a garden : the firſt ſhould rather have 
a warm ſituation, but all the others will proſ- 
per any where; and the third and fourth 
either in an expoſed ſituation, or under the 
ſhade of trees; ſo are proper to mix in ſhrub- 
beries and wilderneſs quarters. 


The flowers of all the forts are compoſed 


of five roundiſh petals, and numerous fila- 
ments ; thoſe of the Helleborus Niger are con- 
fiderably the largeit and molt beautiful of all 
the ſorts. | 

All the ſpecies may be employed as plants 
of ornament to adorn the flower borders, 
and other parts of the pleaſure-ground. 

They are cultivated by the nurſerymen 
for ſale, and their propagation and culture is 
very eaſy. | 

The firſt fort, Helleborus Niger, poſſeſſes 
great merit, both ſor the ſingularity of its 
profuſion of bloom, in the midſt of winter, 
and for the great beauty of its flower; which 
being large, and bearing ſome reſemblance 
to a ſingle white roſe, and appearing often 
about Chriſtmas time, derived the appellation 
of Chriſtmas Roſe; it proſpers in the 
open borders, or may be planted in pots, to 
move when in bloom to adorn any particular 
place; obſerving it always flowers faireſt and 
the moſt abundantly in the front of a warm 
ſunny border. The plants may be tranſplant- 


ed, and the roots divided for propagation in 


autumn, i. e. September, October, or No- 
vember; but the ſooner in autumn it is done, 
the ſtronger they will flower at their proper 
ſeaſon towards ſpring; or they may be re- 


moved in ſpring, after they have done flower- | 


Its propagation is effected commonly by 
parting the roots; alſo by ſeed, when they 
ripen, Which. happens but ſeldom. in this 
Country. ' | 5 
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root into ſlips in autumn, or in ſpring, after 


markets. | 


. 
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But as being a fibrous-rooted perennial en. 
creaſing in root, by off-ſets, or flips, its pro- 
pagation is eaſily effected by dividing the 


the flower is paſt, not too ſmall, planting 
them in a ſheltered border, and they will 
flower at their proper ſeaſon. 
The fecond ſort, Helleborus Kyemalis, or 
Winter Aconite, is eſteemed for its early 
bloom, which though a dimiuutive plant, al. 
moſt the ſmalleſt of the bulbous-rooted tribe, 
yet it exhibits its golden flowers very orna. 
mentally early in ſpring, when few others are 
to be ſeen; and is a very proper plant to a. 
dorn the edges of borders, and other flower 
compartments, in aſſemblage with ſnow. 
drops, &c. placing them in patches alternate. 
* ſeveral roots in each patch; otherwiſe, as 
the plants being ſmall and near the ground, 
if not planted in eluſters, they will not 
make any conſiderable ſhew : plant, therefore, 
five or ſix roots at leaſt in each patch of four 
or five inches diameter, putting them two or 
three inches deep: where they may remain 
undiſturbed three years, or till encreaſed into 
large bunches, then taken up and ſeparated, 
The roots being bulbous, they are tranſ- 
planted when their leaves decay, from June 
till October, and they enereaſe faſt by off-ſets 
like other bulbs ; which may be taken up and 
ſeparated every two, three, or four years, for 
propagation, 8 
The third and fourth ſpecies being large, 
buſhy, ever-green, very hardy perennials, 
particularly the Helleborus Foetidus, flowering 
in the midſt of winter, and early in ſpring 
in any weather, effect a good variety 
at all ſeaſons 3 but although the flowers are 
not elegant, yet the plants appearing always 
green, of a robuſt aſpect, and flowering at a 
time of year when hardly any others appear in 
the open air, renders them proper ornaments 
for large borders, particularly in ſhrubbery 
and wilderneſs plantations, as they will pro- 
per between ſhrubs, and under the ſhade of 
trees, &c. they being natives of woods in 
' ſeveral parts of England, and may be raiſed 
in great plenty from ſeed; and from ſcattered 
or ſelf-fown ſeeds many young plants will 
riſe. x 
They are alſo both medical plants, and 
for which uſe great quantities are raiſed in 
many gardens about London to ſupply the 


Both theſe ſorts are propagated by ſeed 
ſown as ſoon as ripe, or any time from 2 
| | | n 
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till September, though ſpring is the beſt ſea- 
ſon, The ſeeds may be had of all the nur- 
ſery and ſeedſmen, Sow it in beds of com- 
mon earth, and rake it in; and when the 
plants are three inches high, plant them out 
in beds a foot apart; and after having two or 
three months growth there, tranſplant thoſe 
intended for ornament where they are to re- 
main; but thoſe raiſed for medical uſe, may 
remain in the beds, 

Theſe plants may be removed either in 
ſpring or autumn, or even in winter, as 
they will readily riſe with balls about their 


roots, | 

HEMEROCALLIS, Day Lily, or Lily- 
Aſphodel. 

Two herbaceous flowery perennials for the 
pleaſure-ground ; producing very long, nar- 
row, radical leaves, and naked annual ſtalks 
two feet high, adorned at top with large, lili- 
aceous, ſix-parted, yellow and red flowers. 

Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia, 

CharaRers.] CaLlix, none. CoROLLA, 

is an infundibuliforme campanulated petal, 
with a ſhort tube, and the limb deeply cut 
into ſix parts, which are ſpreading and re- 
flexed. STAMINA, fix awl-ſhaped declinat- 
ed filaments, and long incumbent antheræ. 
PisTILLV M, a roundiſh ſulcated germen, fi- 
liforme ſtyle, and three · cornered ſtigma. PE- 
RICARPIUM, an oval, trigonal, trilobous, 
trilocular capſule, and numerous roundiſh 
ſeeds. 
The Liliaſtrum, or St. Bruno's Lily, for- 
merly of this genus, is removed to the genus 
Anthericum, its character determining it a 
ſpecies of that genus, ſee ANTHERICUM Li- 
liaftrum, 

The ſpecies, therefore, now of this genus 


. 


are: | 
'HeMEROCALL1s Flava. 
Yellow Day Lily.) Hemerocallis, with 


— 


ſtrong fibrous roots, furniſhed with oblong 


8 94 tubers; ſending up keel: ſhaped 
ollow leaves two feet long; upright leafleſs 
firm ſtalks two feet high, dividing at top into 
ſeveral foot-ſtalks, each terminated by one 
large liliaceous yellow flower, of an agreeable 
odour, | 
| Pariety.) Small yellow Day Lily. ( Heme- 
rocallis minor.) | 
"HEMEROCALL1s Pulva, 
Reddiſb, or Copper-coloured Day Lily.) Hath 
roots compoſed of ftrong fleſhy fibres, and 
large oblong tubers ; radical, keel-ſhaped, hol- 
lowed, pointed leaves, a yard long, reflexed 
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at top; and upright thick leafleſs ſtalke, three 


or four feet high, dividing at top into branches, 
terminated by large copper - coloured liliaceous 
flowers, having large long ſtamina, charged 
with fulvous coloured farina, which being 
touched or ſmelled to, is diſcharged in great 
plenty over the hands or face. 

Both theſe ſpecies are very hardy, ſucceed 
any where, and multiply at a great rate by 
their ſpreading roots; which are perennial, 
but annual in leaf and ſtalk : they derive the 
name, Day Lily, from the diurnal duration 
of their flowers, and by being ſucceeded by 
new ones daily on the ſame plants for a fort- 
night or three weeks. | 

'The flowers are of the Lily form, each of 
one petal, deeply cut into fix parts. See the 
Charat#ters. 

They both flower in June, and ripen ſeeds 
in Auguſt. 

Both the ſorts are proper furniture for large 
borders, and other compartments of the plea- 
ſure-garden, and may be planted in autumn, 
or any time in open weather, from September 
till March. 

Their propagation is effected abundantly 
by parting the roots, for they increaſe greatly 
by off-ſets, which may be divided in autumn, 
or almoſt any time after flowering, or before 
they begin to ſhoot in ſpring ; and each flip 
will flower at the proper ſeaſon. 

They may alſo be raiſed from ſeed, ſown 
ſoon after they are ripe, in a bed of common 
earth, and raked in: the plants will come up 
in ſpring following ; prick them out in nur- 
ſery beds in ſummer, and ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
will flower the ſecond year. | 

HEPATICA, - Noble Liverwort, now a 
ſpecies of Anemone. Sce ANEMONE Hepatica. 

HERBA, an Herb All vegetables which 
riſe with leaves and ftalks annually from the 
root, without becoming woody and durable, 


are properly conſidered as Herbs; ſuch, for 


inſtance, are many of the kitchen-garden 
eſculents, and medical plants; and a vaſt 
train of the ornamental or flowery tribe 
may alſo come under that denomination. See 
HERBACEous PLAN Ts. | 

But many of the underſhrubby eſculent 
and medical plants are alſo ſometimes conſi- 


dered as Herbs; ſuch as ſage, thyme, rue, 
hyſſop, winter-ſavory, lavender, &c. but 


theſe having ligneous, durable ſtalks and 
branches, are more allied to the ſhrubby tribe, 
ſo are properly of the under-ſhrubby kind. 
See SUFFRUTICOSUS. 
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or ſtems remain green and ſucculent, or ſoft, 


able; and the ſtalks oft the Herbaceous tribe 


bous, and tuberous-rooted kinds, whoſe ſtalks 


| parted at the brim, inflexed and permanent. 


trary to the apparent motion ot the ſun, broad 


gular germen, awl ſhaped ſtyle, and ſimple. 


A 
HERBACEA Planta. Herbaceous plants, 


or vegetables of an herb like nature, 
All vegetables that produce leaves and 
ſtalks annually from the root, and whoſe ſtalk 


not becoming woody, nor durable, but die 
down to the root every year, ſoon after 
they have produced flowers, &c. are proper- 
ly Herbaceous Plants; and of v hich there are 
annuals, biennials, and perennials. Annuals 
are ſuch which periſh, | $a root and all, at 
the end of the year; biennials ſubſiſt two 
years, generally periſhing as ſoon as they 
have flowered ; perennials are perpetuated 
by their roots producing new ſtems every 
year for the purpoſe of producing flowers and 
leed. : | 

So that Herbaceous vegetables are very diſ- 
tinguiſhable from the woody kinds, ſuch as 
trees, ſhrubs, and under-ſhrubs, whoſe ſtems 
and branches are woody or ligneous, and dur- 


periſh annually, or at leaſt as ſoon as they have 
flowered, and perfected their ſeeds, and the 
ſame individul ſtalk never lives to flower 
again, but dies in autumn; and in annuals, 
and biennials, root and all; but perennials 
ſurviving by the root, ſend up freſh ſtalks in 
ſpring. 

- Of the Herbaceous tribe are moſt of the 
eſculents of the kitchen-garden, except thoſe 
of the under-ſhrubby kinds, ſuch as ſage, 
thyme, hyſſop, &c. vaſt numbers of the me- 
dical plants are alſo Herbaceous ; and of the 
flowery kinds for the pleaſure-garden, almoſt 
all the annuals and biennials are herbaceous 
as alſo all the perennials, both the fibrous, bul- 


decay annually, are likewiſe Herbaceous Plants. 
Therefore Herbaceous Plants compoſe a very 
conſiderable part of the vegetable creation. 
HERMANNIA, Hermannia. 
This genus conſiſts of ſhrubby exotics for 
the green-houſe, growing from about half a 
rd to fix or ſeven feet high, adorned prin- 
cipally with ſmalliſh ſimple foliage, and quin- 
guepetalous flowers, in numerous ſpikes. 
laſs and order, Monadelphia Pentandria. 
Characters.] CAL1x, is monophyllous, five- 


CoROLLA, - five petals ſpirally twiſted con- 
and ſpreading above. STAMINA, five mon- 


adelphous filaments, and acuminated conniv- 
ent antherz. P1$TILLUM, a roundiſh pentan- 


HER 

ſtigma, PeRICARPIUM, a roundiſh fye. 
cornered quinquelocular capſule, and many 
{mall ſeeds. | 

The ſpecies that are principally cultivat- 
ed are: | 

'HERMANIA Lavendulifolia. 

Lavender-leaved Hermannia ] Hath a ſhrub. 
by ſtalk and flender branches, very buſhy, a. 


bout a foot and a half high; ſmall, ſpear ſhap. 


ed, obtuſe, hairy leaves, and cluſters of ſmal] 
ye lo flowers along the ſides of the branches, 
from June till autumn, 

*HERMANNIA Aitheifolia. 

Aithaa-leaved Hermannia.)] Hath a ſhrub. 
by ſtalk, and ſoft woolly branches, growing 
two feet high, ovaliſh, plaited, crenated, wool: 
ly leaves, and numerous yellow flowers, in 
looſe ſpikes at the ends of the branches, in 
June and July. 

FHERMANNIA ＋ e 

Gooſeberry-leaved Hermannia] Hath 3 
ſhrubby ſtalk and ſpreading branches, grow- 
ing three or ſour feet high; ſpear ſhaped, 
pinnatifid, ſmall, cloſe-fitting leaves, and bright 
yellow flowers, by twos on each foot-ſtalk, nu- 
merouſly at the ends of all the ſhoots and 
branches, in April or May, 

*HERMANNIA Alnifelta. 

* Alder-leaved Hermannia.) Hath a ſhrubby 
ſtalk and branches, growing irregularly four 
or five feet high; wedge-ſhaped, plaited, crc- 
nated leaves; and pale yellow flowers in ſhort 
ſpikes from the ſides and ends of the branches, 
in April and May, Wi: 
5HERMANNIA Hyſſopifolia. 

Flyſſep-leaved Hermannia] Hath a ſhrub- 
by upright ſtalk branching, out lateral 
ly, fix or ſeven feet high; ſmalliſh, ſpear- 
ſhaped, obtuſe, ſerrated leaves; and pale ycl- 


branches, in May and June, 

All theſe five ſpecies are African ſhrubs, 
but ſucceed here with the protection of a 
green-houſe in winter, ſo muſt be potted in 
pots of rich garden mould, and managed as 
other green-houſe ſhrubs. See GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS, | 

They are ever green, and moſtly of buſhy 
2 and produce a vaſt proſuſion of 

owers in April, May, and. June. 

The propagation of all the ſorts is by cut. 
tings of their young ſhoots, anytime fromApril 


if plunged in a moderate hot bed, they will 


alſo ſtrike without the aid of hot-beds, even 


. ww a, a= At 


low flowers in cluſters from the ſides of the. 


till July, planted in pots of rich carth, which. 
ſoon ſtrike ; and thoſe planted in ſummer will 
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in beds of common earth, watered and ſhad- 


ed occaſionally; and when rooted and begin 


to ſhoot, tranſplant them each into a ſmall 


t. 
Perpey may alſo be raiſed from ſeeds; but 
this is ſeldom produced good here; it is pro- 
cured from abroad, and muſt be ſowed in 
ts. and placed in a hot- bed. 
HERMAPHRODITUS Pls. Hermaphro- 
dite Flower. A flower furniſhed with both the 


male and female organs of generation, i e. the 


filaments and antherz, the male organs; and 
the germen, ſtyle, and ſligma, as the female; 
all of which being contained within the ſame 
calix and corolla, as in moſt, they are de- 
rominated Hermaphrodite Flowers. 

Of this kind of flower, are thoſe of all 
the claſſes, except Monoecia and Divecia ; in 
the former of which, male and female flowers, 
having each its diſtinct parts, are produced 
feparate on the ſame plant; in the latter on 
diſtinct plants; and in the claſs Polygamia, 
there are always Hermaphrodites mixed with 
the males, or ſemales, or both, either on the 
ſame, or ſeparate plants; and in the claſs 
Syngeneſia, which comprehends the numerous 


tribe of compound-flowers, and in which 


ſometimes the flower is compoſed entirely of 
Hermaphrodite florets, and ſometimes Her— 
maphrodite and females, and frequently Her- 
maphrodites and florets of no ſex or neuter, 
See CLASSIS, | 

So that the greateſt part of the vegetable 
creation produces Hermaphrodite flowers, 
either wholly, or mixed with males, or fe 
males, or both; whereby Hermaphrodites 
are as frequent in the vegetable, as they are 
rare and unuſual in the animal kingdom. 

Therefore remarking, that all flowers, whe 
ther ſimple, ar compoſed of many florets, hav- 
ing both male and temale organs within the 
ſame corolla, either ſimple, as above ſaid, or 
in the corollula, or florets of a compound 
flower, are by botaniſts denominated 
Hermaphrodites, to diſtinguiſh them from 


parts diſtinCt in their reſpective corolla. 

And all plants producing Hermaphradite 
Flowers only, are terme 
plants. 

HERNANDIA, Jack-in-a-box Tree: - - 

It compriſes two ever-green exotic trees of 
the Indies, ſometimes retained here in ſtoves 
for variety, adorned with very large brauti- 
ful ſimple foliage. : 


Claſs and order, Monoecia Triandria. 


Hermaphiodite 


8 
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males and females, which have each their |. 
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Charaftrs,) Calix, male and female 
flowers, having a partial involucrum of four 
oval leaves, and each of the females a bell- 1 
ſhaped cup. ConcLLa, is of fix petals in 
the males, and eight in the females, STA- 
MINA, three filaments, and large oblong 
erect antheræ. PisTILLU M, a roundiſh ger- 
men, flender ſtyle, and large balf-funnel- 
ſhaped ſtigma. PRRICARTIUu, the calix 
becomes a large roundiſh, ſwollen, hollow 
fruit, incloſing a hard drupaceous juiceleſs - 
nut. 4 

The ſpecies are: bY 

'HERNANDIA Sonrra. 4 

Sonorous Hernandia, commonly called Packs 
in-a-box.] Grows twenty or thirty feet high, $4 
garniſhed with large broad peltated leaves, #3 
and monoecious flowers, ſucceeded by a large Ph 
ſwollen, hollow fruit, ſormed of the calix, N. 
having a hole, or open at the end, and a hard Ss £83 
nut within; and the wind blowing into the 
cavity of the fruit, makes a very ſonorous 
whiſtling and rattling noiſe : hence the tree 
derived the name, Jack-in-a-box, 

*HERNANDIA Ovigera. 

Oriental oval. leaued Hernandia.] Grows. 
many feet high, garniſhed with large oval. H 
leaves, not peltated ; and monoecious flowers, , $i 
ſucceeded by ſwollen fruit, open at the end, F 
and a nut within, | 

Both theſe exotics are of the tree kind, na- F 
tives of the Ealt and Welt Indies. where they TE 
attain a large growth; but here, being kept | FE. 
in ſtoves, they rarely. grow higher than com- 
mon ſhrubs, and very few, if any, of them- 
have flowered or fruited, 

They requiring a hot-houſe. here, muſt be 
potted in pots of rich light earth, and always 
retained in that conſervatory. | 

Their propagation. is by ſeed, i. e. their 
nuts procured from the Weſt Indies; ſow- 
ing them in pots of rich earth, and plunge. 
them in the bark hot-bed; and when the 
plants come up, prick them out into ſeparate. 
pots, plun ng them alſo in the bark-bed. 

HESPERIS, Rocket, Dame's Violet, or 

neen's Gilliflower. 

The plants are hardy herbaceous biennials- 
and perennials, cultivated as flowery plants, 
producing annual ſtalks, two feet high, ſim- 
ple leaves, and tetrapetalous. cruciforme 
Jowers, in large ſpikes at top, ſome of which 
are of great fragrance. . 

Claſs and order, Tetradynamia Siliquoſa. 

Charafers.)] CALIxX, is four leaved and 
deciduous, CoROLLA, four oblong cruci-. 

| * forme. 


forme petals. STamina, four long and two 
ſhort filaments, and narrow ereCt anther. 


and properties in the varieties, 


bearing ſome reſemblance to a ſtock-gilli- 


ed Rocket. 


___*Hegeerrs Triftis. 
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PisTiLLUM, a four-cornered germen, no 
ſtyle, but an oblong ſtigma ſitting on the ger- 
men. PERICARPIUM, a long compreſſed 
plane, bilocular pod, and many oval ſeeds, 

The moſt material ſpecies are; 

'HEsPERIS Matronalis. 

Dame's Violet, or Common Sweet- ſcented Gar- 
den Rocket.) Hath fibrous roots, crowned by 
a tuft of long ſpear-ſhaped rough leaves; up- 
right, ſingle, hairy ſtalks, two. feet high; 
garniſhed with oval, Janceolate, flightly in- 
dented, cloſe- fitting leaves; and the ſtalk 
.and branches terminated by large, long ſpikes 
of ſweet- ſcented flowers, of different colours 


Varieties of this are;] Garden Rocket, 
with ſingle white flowers —double white 
flowers—ſingle and double purple flowers 
purple and white flowers—crimfon flowers. 
All of which are ſo remarkable for imparting a 
-moſt fragrant odour, that the ladies were 
fond of having them in their apartments. 
Hence derived the name Dame's Violet, and 


flower, were ſometimes alſo called Queen's- 
gilliflower ; but are now moſt commonly call- 


*HESPER1S Tnodora. 

Scentleſs Rocket. J Hath fibrous roots, up- 
right round firm ſtalks, two feet high, gar- 
niſhed with ſpear ſhaped, acute-pointed, 
ſharply indented, cloſe fitting leaves, and all 
the branches terminated by large ſpikes of 
ſcentleſs flowers, with obtuſe petals ; of diffe- 
rent colours and properties in the varieties. 

Varieties.) Scentleſs Rocket, with ſingle 
white flowers — double white flowers —ſin- 
gle and double purple flowers. All of which 
are devaid of ſcent, but are ſhowy garden 
flowers. 3 | 


Dall-flowered Night-fmelling Rocket.) Hath 
fibrous roots; upright, branching ſpreading, 
briſtly ſtalks, two feet high; ſpear-ſhaped, 
pointed leaves; and ſpikes of pale purple 
flowers, of great fragrance in the evening. 
They are all ibrous-rooted plants, the roots 
crowned with a large tuft of long leaves, and 
1 their flower - ſtalks annually in ſpring, 
flower in ſummer, ripen ſeeds in autumn, 
and die to the root ſoon after. | 

All the three ſpecies may be deemed both 
biennial and perennial; for, conſidered as - 


— 


biennials, they being raiſed one year from | 


/ 


HES 


| ſeed, flower the next, and then fre uently 


periſh root and all, eſpecially the ſingles ; 
but, with ſome care, both they and the dou- 
bles may be continued ſome years: and con- 
ſidered as perennials z for by cutting down 
ſome of their flower-ſtalks as ſoon as the 
flowers begin to fade, or rather before they 
attain a flowering ſtate, it often promotes 
their forming oft-ſets at bottom the ſame ſea. 
ſon for encreaſe, which being ſeparated early 
in autumn, each forms a plant for next year's 
bloom; and is worth practice for all the dou- 
ble kinds ; by which means the plants may 
ſometimes be continued from year to year, 
otherwiſe they are rather naturally of the bi- 
ennial kind; and it is, therefore, alſo proper 
to raiſe ſome annually from ſeeds, as directed 
in their propagation. 

They are all hardy, more eſpecially the 
firſt and ſecond ſpecies, which proſper in any 
of the open borders, and in any common foil 
of a garden; but the third fort being rather 
impatient of ſevere froſt, and much moiſture 
in winter, ſhould have a dry warm ſituation; 
and place a few in pots to move to the ſhelter 
of a frame in inclement weather. | 

The flowers of all the ſorts are formed ſe- 
1 of four cruciforme petals, which 

eing numerous, and collected into large 
ſpikes, make a fine appearance, but more 
particularly the double varieties, which being 
as large and full of petals as double ſtock- 
3 are exceedingly beautiful garden 

owers. | 
They all flower in June and July, and ripen 
abundance of ſeed in Auguſt. 

Their ſtalks always decay in autumn, ſoon 


after the ſeed are ripe. 


All the forts are very ornamental furniture 
for any of the open borders of the pleaſure- 
round, and to interſperſe in aſſemblages with 
erbaceous plants,' towards the fronts of the 
moſt conſpicuous ſhrubbery clumps, contigu- 
ous to lawns and grand walks, 
They may be planted out in autumn, or 
early in ſpring, before they advance much 
for flowering ; and with care they may be re- 


| moved with balls to their roots, ſo as ſcarce 


to feel their removal 6 


Propagation. 


Their propagation is performed three dif- 
ferent ways: by ſeeds, by off-ſets of the 
roots, and by cuttings of the flower ſtalk. 


By 
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By Seed. — This is fold very cheap at all The above practice ſhould be purſued an- 
the nurſeries, and March and April is the | nually to keep up your ſtock of doubles, ſor 
ſeaſon for ſowing it; which ſow in a bed or | thoſe which ſhoot up to ſull growth and 
border of light earth, and either rake it in | bloom, rarely put out any off-ſets, unleſs the 
lightly, or cover it a quarter of an inch deep | ſtalks are cut down as ſoon as the flowers 
with light mould; and when the plants are | begin to fade, when ſometimes they emit a 
come up three or ſour inches high, plant | few, but which will not be ſo many, nor ſo 
them out in beds ſix inches apart, to remain | ſtrong as by the other method. 
till October or ſpring following ; then tranſ- By Cuttings of the Flower ſtalks.— Having 

lant them where you deſign they ſhall lower, | directed above to cut down the flower-ſtalks, 
which they will all effect the enſuing ſum- | when about half grown; each of theſe may 
mer. be divided into two, ſo as to make two cut- 

Obſerve, moſt of theſe ſeedlings will come | tings, though the lower half as being more 
ſingle, that is, produce ſingle . and | hardened, will form the beſt cutting of the | 
many of theſe go off after they have flower- | two; they may, however, both be planted 44 
edz but as they may be eaſily raiſed in any | to take their chance. Having procur- 
quantity from ſeed as above, it is proper to | ed a quantity of theſe kind of cuttings, BY 
raiſe a ſupply annually to diſperſe in the | from about three to five inches long, plant «pf 
common. borders. them in a ſhady border, putting them two { 

But as to the doubles, they are propagated | parts out of three into the ground, about three 

with certainty only by dividing the roots, or | inches aſunder, and give water; let the water- = 
by cuttings, as directed below. ing be frequently repeated, and many of the | [ . 


— — 


By Dividing the Roots — This, and the cut- | cuttings will be well rooted, and form ſhoots 
tings of the flower-ſtalks, are the only me- | at top in fix or eight weeks: but to promote 
thods to propagate the double kinds, for dou- | their rooting more effectually, they may be 
bles of them are but very ſparingly obtained | covered cloſe with hand or bell-glaſſes, as ſoon 
from ſeed ; and as they are rather ſparing in | as planted, whereby they will ſtrike much 
forming off-ſets from the root for propagation, | ſooner ;. obſerving when they begin to ſhoot 
as before obſerved, unleſs aſſiſted by art, and | at top, to raiſe the glafſes to admit air, to 
being likewiſe often apt to decay en» | which harden them fully by degrees. 
ticely, root and all, after they have flowered, | Sometimes cuttings of the flower ſtalks of 
as being ſomewhat of a biennial nature, | thoſe which have flowered, cut down as ſoon: 

without practiſing a particular experiment to | as the flower begins to fade, and divided into 
promote young oft-ſets from the root; there- | lengths, and planted as above, will alſo grow, 
fore let ſome good plants be ſet apart in 2 though they will not produce ſo good plants as 
open bed or border for propagation, not ſuf- | thoſe formed of the young ſtalks early in the 
fering them to run up ſully to flower; but | ſummer. - 
when their flower- ſtalks have advanced about HIBISCUS, Syrian Mallow, or Althza- 
eight or ten inches high, cut them down ! Frutex, &c. 


e cloſe to the ground, and according as they | This genus furniſhes a hardy, deciduous, 
b ſhoot again, cut them alſo off; and by thus | flowering ſhrub, and flowery annual for the 
1 ſtopping their upright growth, the . roots | pleaſure ground, and ſome ſhrubby and her- 
c will more readily throw out young off-ſets | baceous exotics for the. hot-houſe, adorned 
N from their ſides all around, which will be | moſtly with largiſh ſimple, lobated foliage, 
well formed by Auguſt, or early in Septem- and large quinquepetalous mallow- ſhaped - 
r ber, when the whole root ſhould be taken | flowers. | Rk . 
h up, and the off-ſets divided ſeparately, and | Claſs and order, Monadelphia Polyandria. 
Y planted in a nurſery-bed, fix inches diſtance, Characters.] CALIxX, is double, the outer 
c to remain till October, or ſpring following, | ſeries is of many narrow permanent leaves, 
then removed with balls to where they are | and the interior of one leaf five-parted at the 
to ſtand to flower; the flower-ſtalks which | brim. CoroLLa, five heart-ſhaped petals 
are occaſionally cut down to promote en- | united at their baſe. STAMINA, numerous 
creaſe of off. ſets at bottom, may be divided | filaments that coaleſce: below, and form a 


into lengths, and planted as hereunder di | column, and kidney-ſhaped antherzx. P1s- 
rected; each cutting will root and form a | TILLUM, a roundiſh germen, and flender 
plant for next year's bloom. ſtyle, five-parted at top, each part having : 

| a | | capitated 
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capitated ſtigma, PERICARPIUM, a quin- 
quevalvular, quinquelocular capſule, and kid- 
ney ſhaped ſeeds. 3 
There are many ſpecies of this genus, but 
not more than ſour or five commonly culti— 
vuated in the Engliſh gardens; of which 
ſome are hardy, and others ſo tender as to 
require a ſtove in this country, 
Hardy Kinds. 
"H1B1scus Syriaca. | 
Syrian Hibiſcus, commonly called Althea Fru- 
tex.] Hath a ſhrubby ſtem and branches, 
forming a buſhy head, five or fix feet high; 
garniſhed with oval, wedge-ſhaped, alternate 
leaves, cut at top into three indented lobes ; 
and from the ſides of all the 2 ſhoots, 
numerous, large, pentapetalous, ſpreading 
flowers, of different colours in the varieties, 
having all dark middles, darting out each 
way in radiant direCtions towards the extr2- 
mity of each petal. | 
Varieties of this are;) Althea Frutex with 
white flowers - with red flowers pale purple 
flowers deep purple flowers—with yellow 
flowers — and with variegated flowers, called 
Painted Lady Althe: Frutex—likewiſe with 
filver- ſtriped leaves—gold- bloached leaves. 
All theſe varieties are ſhrubby, flower in 
Auguſt, producing ſuch great quantities of 
flowers in daily ſucceſſion for three or four 
weeks, that the ſhrubs appear covered there- 
with, making a moſt delightful appearance, 
and are the greateſt ornaments of the autumn 
ſeaſon, of almoſt any of the ſhrubby tribe. 
Higiscus Trionum. 


Trienum, Bladder Ketmia, Venice Mallow, © 


or Fiewer of an Hour.) Hath an herbaceous 
branchy ſtatk, growing a foot and a half high; 
arniſhed with three-lobed leaves, deeply 
Jagged on the edges into oppoſite obtuſe ſeg- 
ments; and from the joints of the ſtalks yel- 
lowiſh flo xers with'dark-purple bottoms, hav- 
ing the inner cup ſwollen Hike a bladder: 
hence the name, Bladder Ketmia. 
This ſpecies is annual, ſometimes called 
Flower of an Hour, (Flos Hora) from the ſhort 
duration of its flowers, which in hot dry wea- 
ther they but juſt open, and wither away in an 
hour or two; but theſe are ſucceeded by a 
- plentiful daily fueceſſion for a long time. 
Tender Kinds. 
Hibiscus Mutabilis. c 
. Changeable-flawered Hibiſcus, commonly call- 
ed China Roſe. ] Hath a ſhrubby, ſoft, ſpongey 
ſtem, branching into a ſpreading head, fig 
ten ot twelve feet high; adorned with heart- 


maped, five - angled, ſerrated, ſhining- green 


. 


leaves, but pale underneath ; and from the 


| and numerous ſtamina, forming a column 


and by cuttings. 
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axillas of the ſtalk and branchs, large, penta. 
petalous, ſpreading flowers, appearing firſ} 
white, gradually changing to a bluſh-red co. 
lour, and from that to a purple, 
*H1B15CUs, Roſa Sinenſit. 
Roſe of China, or Double China Raſe.] Hh 
a ſhrubby tree-like ſtem, dividing into 3 
ſpreading head, riſing twelve or fourteen feet 
high; oval, acuminated, ſerrated leaves; and 
from the ſides of the branches, large fed 
flowers, having many oblong roundiſh petal; 
in ſeveral ſeries, like a large double roſe ; 
and are exceedingly elegant, which, by way 
of pre-eminence, 1s by botaniſts called, the 
Roſe of China ( Rofa Si nenſis.) 
*Hiprscus Malvaviſcus, 
Viſcous Mallow, with ſcarlet flowers.) Hah 
a ſhrubby ſtalk, branching ten or twelve fect 
high; heart ſhaped, angular, crenated leaves; 
and from the wings of the ſtalks ſcarlet flowers, 
with the petals twiſted together ; ſucceeded 
by roundiſh beautiful ſcarlet berries of a vil. 
cous, or clammy nature. | 
The flowers of all theſe ſpecies of Hibiſ. 
cus, conſiſt of five Jargiſh heart ſhaped petal;, 


below (ſee the Charatters); and in moſt 
of the ſorts the flowers are numerous and 
very ornamental 

Thoſe, of all the forts, are but of ſhort 
duration, but are ſncceeaed in moſt by new 
ones daily. | 

The Hibiſcus Syriacus, commonly known 
by the name of Althæa Frutex, is originally 
of Syria, but ſo hardy that it will grow here 
almoſt any where in an open ſituation; and 
is ſo ornamental when in bloom, that all the 
varieties merit admittance into every ſhrub— 
bery in the moſt conſpicuous ſpoint of view, 
where the different varieties will have a molt 
beautiful effect. N 

Tbeir propogation is by ſeed, by layers, 


By Seed. — This is procured from abroad 
by the ſeedſmen; and March and April is the 
ſeaſon for ſowing it, which may either be 
ſown in pots, and p!unged into a ſlender hot- 
bed to forward them, or may-ſow them in a 
bed of light earth in a warm ſituation, co- 
vering it half an inch deep; the plants will 
ſoon come up, giving water in ſummer, and 
a little ſhelter in ſevere fioſts ; and when two 
years old plant them out in nurſery rows. 

By Layers.— Autumn is the proper time; 
give the ſhoots a little cut 5 1p. 6 the bark 
at one or two joints, and Jay them in Fe 
u 


» 


G R A 
uſual way: they will be rooted in one 


ors Cuttings.— March and April is the time 
to plant them : chooſe young ſhoots, which if 
planted in pors and plunged. into a hot bed, 
will more readily ſtrike; though if planted 
in a ſhady border, many of them will alſo 
ut out roots. | 
The ſecond ſort, commonly called Blad- 
der Ketmia, is a hardy annual of the flowery 
kind, and merits a place in the colleCtion of 
hardy annvals in the open borders, &c. 
Its propagation is by ſeed, which may be 
ſowed either in autumn or ſpring, in the place 
where you deſign the plants ſhall flower, in 
tches, ſeveral ſeeds in each ; leaving, how- 
ever, but two or three of the beſt plants in 
each patch. . we : ü 
The three tender ſpecies being all natives 
of China, require to be continued moſtly in 


* 


a ſtove in this country; the firſt two of them 
produce flowers of the moſt ſingular beauty 


and elegance, equalling moſt of our ſineſt roſes, 


and both of which flower in great perfection | 
in our ſtoves; and in Aſia, their native 


ſoil, are ſome of their fineſt flowers: we 


often ſee them painted in many of the 


Chineſe pieces, as alſo on the porcelain ware, 
to embelliſh china bowls, and other china 


veſſels, particularly the flower of the Hibiſcus | 


Mutabilis. | | 
However, as all the three ſpecies will flower 
beautifully here, 
ſeeds, they are worth the attention of thoſe 
accommodated with. hot-houſes; keeping 
them always in pots of rich earth, and retain- 
ing them conſtantly in that department; for 
ws Pune they will ſucceed in the open air in 
the heat of ſummer, and in a good ;green- 
houſe in winter, yet rarely flower well with- 
out the continual ſhelter of the ſtove. 
The propagation of theſe three tender kinds 
are effected :by ſeed, and fametimes by cut- 


tings. 5 
BySeed.—March, April, or May, is the 
time to ſow. it, and ſhould have the aid of a 
hot- bed: ſow it, therefore, in pots of rich 
earth, half an inch deep, and plunge them 
in any hot- bed under glaſſes, or in the bark- 
bed in theiſtovez and when the plants are 
two or three inches high, plant them out in 
ſeparate ſmall pots, give water, and plunge 


them alſo in the hot- bet. 1 
By Cuttings.— Plant ſhort cuttings of the 
young ſhoots in pots, in ſpring or ſummer, 
and plunge them in the bark - bed. 


and ſometimes perfect. 
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_ HIERACIUM Hawkweed. 


1 he plants are hardy herbaceous peren- 
nials; one of which is retained as a flowery 
plant, has oval leaves, and annual ſtalks a 
foot high, ſurmounted by compound-Howers 
in a corymbus. | 

Claſs and order, Syngeneſia Polygamia - 
qualiis, 

Chara@ters,) Calix, many narrow un- 
equal leaves. CoROLLA, many hermaphro- 
dite ligulated florets, in one general cup, each 
five parted at the top. STAMINA, five fila- 
ments and cylindric antheræ. PisTILLUM, 
an oval germen, ſlender ſtyle, and two re- 
curved ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, none. SE- 
MINA, a four- cornered ſeed to each floret, 
crowned with down, ſitting in the calix. 

There are many ſpecies, but not more than 
one uſually cultivated, viz. 

HiERACIUM Aurantiacum. | 

Orange coloured Garden Hieracium, ſometimes 
called Grim the Collier] Hieracium with 
many oblong oval, entire leaves, crownin 
the root; an upright, ſingle, hairy, almoſt 
leafleſs ſtalk, a foot high, terminated by red- 
diſh orange-coloured flowers, in a corymbus, 
having dark coal-aſh- coloured calices, whence 
the cant name, Grim the Collier. | 

This 1s a hardy perennial, with fibrous dur- 


able roots, but annual ſtalks, which riſe in 


ſpring, flower in June, continuing in ſucceſ- 
ſion two or three months, ripen ſeeds in au- 


tumn, and the ſtalks ſoon after decay. 


the roots. 


It is proper furniture for the fronts of any 
of the compartments of the pleaſure gar» 
den. EE 
Its propagation is by ſeed, and by parting 
dow the ſeed in autumn or ſpring, 
in a bed or border, and rake them in; and 
in June, when the plants are two or three 
inches high, prick them out in beds to re- 
.main till autumn; then tranſplant them where 
they are to remain. x 
By parting theRoots.—In autumn or ſpring 


divide che roots into {lips or off ſets, and plant 


them where they are to flower. 
HIPPOPHAE, Sea Buckthorn. 
Of this genus there are two hardy decidu- 
ous ſhrubs for the ſhrubbery, adorned with 
ſpear-ſhaped and oval entire leaves, and male 
and female apetalous flowers. 
Claſs and order, Dioecia Tetandria. 
Characters] CALIx, male and female 
flowers on different plants, having monophyl- 
lous two; parted cups. COROLLA, none. 


STAMINA, , and oblang 


{ 


00” angular 
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angular antherz. PisTILLUM, a roundiſh 
germen, ſhort ſtyle, and thick erect ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM, a globular unilocular berry, 


and one ſeed. 


The ſpecies are; 

"HippoPHAE Rhamnoides. 

Rhamnaides, or European Willow-leaved Sea- 
 Buckthorn. } Hippophae with a ſhrubby ſtem, 
branching irregularly eight or ten feet high, 
having a dark brown bark, and armed with a 
few thorns ; ſpear-ſhaped, long, narrow, ſeſ- 
fil leaves, of a dark-green above, and _ 
underneath ; and male flowers in ſmall cluſ- 
ters, and ſemales on ſeparate plants, grow- 
ing fingly, ſucceeded by berries in au- 
tumn. 

*H1iPPOPHAE Canadenſis. 

Canada oval-leaved Sea Buckthorn.) Hath 
a ſhrubby brown ſtem branching eight or 
ten feet high; oval leaves, and male and fe- 
male flowers on ſeparate plants. 

Both theſe ſtirubs are very hardy, the firſt 
grows wild on the ſea-ſhores in ſeveral parts 
of England, and the ſecond in America. 

They are retained in gardens as furniture 


for the ſhrubbery to encreaſe the variety with 


their two-coloured leaves, being of a dark 
green above, and of a hoary white under- 
neath ; and in winter, when devoid of foli- 
age, their young ſhoots being covered with 


turgid, irregular, ſcaly buds, exhibit alſo a 


ſingular variety. hs 

They are cultivated in all the nurſeries 
for ſale; and may be tranſplanted any time 
in open weather from October till March. 
Both ſorts are propagated abundantly by 
ſuckers from the root, by layers, and by cut- 
tings of their young ſhoots. All of which 


may be performed in autumn, winter, or 


ſpring. 

HOE, for Weng ground, &c. 
A Hoe isa moſtu 
den inſtrument, of which there are two prin- 
cipal ſorts :. a Drawing- hoe, and a Scuffling- 
hoe. The former of which is, however, 
of the moſt general uſe. 


Drawing-hoe.—This is the moſt common 


and uſeful kind of Hoe for moſt ſorts of hoe- 
ing-work : which being fixed with its edge 
inward,, the workman in uſing it, always 
draws towards him, and is one of the moſt 


uſeful implements of gardening for many 


ſes : ſuch as drawing drills for ſowing 


many ſorts of ſeeds and roots ; for looſening 


the eatth about, and moulding up the ſhanks 


of plants; and hoeing down weeds between 


eful and well known gar- 


HO E 


all ſorts of plants, that ſtand diſtant enough 
to admit it; and is the beſt adapted Hoef or 
thinning out eſculents to proper diſtances to 
acquire their proper growth, ſuch as onion: 
carrots, parſneps, turneps, ſpinach, &c. by 
cutting up all the ſuperfluous plants, or ſuch 
that grow too cloſe, and at the ſame time cut; 
up all weeds, as well as looſens the earth ef. 


which always proves very beneficial culture 
to all vegetables. 

But of 
be three or four different ſizes, from ſix or 
eight inches width, down to an inch and a 
half, as deſcribed below. | 

Firſt ſize.— This is a large Hoe for com. 


— 


broad, fixed. on a long handle for both hands, 
and is the ptoper ſort to uſe for all common 
hoeing- work; ſuch as drawing drills for ſou- 


| DriLL Sowisc) and is the moſt cligible 
ſized Hoe for hoeing between rows of all 
thoſe kinds of plants, and all others that 


wiſe, for the hoe to paſs between them, both 
to cut down all weeds and looſen the ground, 
and to earth up the ſtems of the plants. It 
is alſo the proper ſized Hoe for hoeing tur- 
neps, eſpecially the general crops of the 
larger kinds, to thin them out to proper diſ- 
tances, and cut down weeds ; likewiſe for 
all other purpoſes of hoeing where the plants 
ſtand diſtant, both in the kitchen and plea- 


for general uſe. 

Second ſize.— This ſhould be about four 
inches broad, and is uſeful for hueing among 
various plants, where the former ſort of Hoe 
cannot be commodiouſly employed, and to 
thin ſuch eſculent crops that require but mo- 
derate diſtances ; ſuch as the ſmall early 


— 


ſtand cloſe, h 

Third Size.——T his ſhould be two inches 
and a half, but not more than three inches 
broad, fixed on a ſhort handle to uſe with 


hoeing onions, to cut them out the full diſ- 


| 
1 


fectually about the remaining plants; 


the Drawing-hoe kind, there ſhould 


e 


mon uſe, about fix: or eight inches by four 


* 
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ing peas, beans, kidney-beans, &c. (lee 


ſtand diſtant enough either in rows, or other. 


ſure-garden : and this is the proper (ized Hce 


Dutch turneps for the firſt crop; alſo for the 
general crop of carrots, parſneps, ſpinach, &c. 
this is alſo a proper ſized Hoe for hoeing 
flower-beds and borders, where the plants 


r e af 


one hand; and is for the purpoſe of fmall-. 


tance they require to grow to their proper 
ſize. Likewiſe for early crops of carrots, 
ſpinach, &c. and is, a very convenient ſized 
oe for hoeing between. many other young. 

| ot 
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H OE 


or ſmall plants where a larger Hoe cannot be f 


dily admitted. 
1 Size — This ſhould be but an 
inch and a half broad, fixed on a ſmall ſhort 
handle for one hand, and is of a proper ſize 


they ſtand pretty cloſe, and where it is not 
deſigned to thin them out at once to their full 
diſtance, but to leave them rather thickiſh for 
culling, &c. and will be found very conve- 
nient for occaſional uſe among many ſmall 
crops. > 
Each of the above ſizes of drawing-hoes 
will be found extremely uſeful in theic turns; 
and every gardener ſhould furniſh himſelf 
with a proper ſet, as the expence is but trif- 
ling, and are fold by moſt of the nurſery- 
men, and at all the ironmongers ſhops. 
Always keep the edges of the Hoes ſharp 
by occaſional grinding on a grind-ſtone, that 
they may cut clean at every ſtroke, and the 
work will be both more eaſily, effeCtually, 
and expeditiouſly performed. 
Scuffling-hoe.—This is commonly called 
a Dutch Hoe, as being much uſed in Holland 
for ſcuffling their ſand- walks, &c. it is fixed 
with the edge outward, on the end of a long 
handle, ſo as the perſon uſing it, puſhes it 
from him, and goes backward, never tread- 
ing on the hoed ground, as with the draw- 
ing hoe; and as to ſize, is from about four 
to ſix or eight inches wide, open in the mid- 


dle, for the mould and weeds to paſs through, | 


ſo as not to be drawn in heaps ; having a 
long ſocket at the back part, in which to fix 
the handle, which may be five or fix feet 
long. 
This Hoe is very proper for ſcuffling over 
any piece of ground to deſtroy weeds that is 
clear from crops, or between crops that ſtand 


wide, and in which a perſon may make con- 
ſiderably more expeditious work than with a | 


Drawing-hoe, eſpecially when the weeds are 


not ſuffered to grow large; in which caſe | 


one man can do as much as two. Obſerv- 
ing, however, this Hoe is adapted prin- 
_ cipally for cutting down weeds, or . ſtirring 
the ground between: wide crops, as above 
noticed ; but not proper for hoeing out crops 
of eſculents, nor for earthing up the ſhanks 


of plants, ner for hoeing where the plants 


. Rand cloſe, . 


his Hoe for cutting down weeds will alſo 
make great riddance in ſhrubberies and wil- 


derneſs quarters, where the ſhrubs ſtand diſ- 
tant from one another. 


the 


—— 
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It is alſo one of the beſt ſorts of Hoes for 
ſcuffling over ſand-walks, or others of looſe 
materials, to deſtroy weeds, moſs, &c. 

This kind of hoe will alſo be found very 


| uſeful to run over flower borders, to cut up 
for ſmall-hoeing onions the firſt time, where | 


ſtraggling u eeds; which, being fixed on a 
long handle, may be effected by ſtanding 
in the walks, without treading on the bor- 
ders. | 

It may be had at all the nurſeries, and at 
the ironmongers. 

HOEING;, a neceſlary garden culture per- 
formed by hoe, to deſtroy weeds, looſen the 
ſoil, and to mould up the ſhanks of plants. 

Hoeing is the moſt expeditious method 
of deſtroying weeds between all plants that 
ſtand diſtant enough to admit the hoe be- 
tween : obſerving, that all Hoeing deſigned 
principally to deſtroy weeds, ſhould always 
be performed in dry weather, and the more 
ſunny the better, eſpecially when the weeds are 
not to be raked off, that they may die as they 
are cut down, or at leaſt be ſo much flagged 
or withered by the ſun as not to grow again 
cut deep enough to cut the weeds nearly u 
by the roots, which may be eaſily effected to 
all the annuals, or ſeed-weeds ; for if they 
are only ſtumped off, they will ſoon ſhoot out 
again; obſerve alſo in the courſe of Hoeing, 
not to draw the earth and weeds in heaps, as 
often done, as the weeds, if not raked 
off, will often grow again; let, therefore, 
the work of Hoeing be always performed ſo 
evenly, that all the weeds be turned upon 


the ſurface clear out of the mould; and if 


any are unavoidably drawn in heaps, or 
the earth adhere much about the weeds ſo 
cut up, always diſperſe them by a ſtroke of 

oe, that all the weeds may be turned 
fairly above the ground for the ſun and air 
to kill them, Ze | 

"The above work of Hoeing down weeds, 
is performed either.by a Drawing or Scuffling- 
hoe, as may be convenient, according to the 
hints given under the article Hoe, 

But Hoeing, beſides its uſe in expediti- 
ouſly deftroying the weeds, it at the fame 
time, by looſening the ſurface, difpoſes the 
ground to receive the greater benefit from the 
air, dews, rains, &c. to the great nouriſh- 
ment of all ſorts of plants, and by breaking 
up the ſurface, dividing the clods, and ſtir- 
ring the earth, keeps it freſh, it proves a 
very beneficial culture to all vegetables, as 
will be evident from practice and obſerva- 
tion: in every ſoil; and in ſoils apt to bind 

| O 0 2 aſter 
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aſter much wet, which cauſes the plants to 
appear of a ſtinted growth, apply a Drawing- 
hoe, cutting deep enough to looſen the ground 
two or three inches down; it will encourage 
the plants to put out freſh fibres, add vigour, 
and greatly promote a free growth, 

Likewiſe Hoeing up earth about the ſhanks 
of plants is a very eſſential piece of cultute, 
fuch as earthing up rows of peas, beans, kid 
ney beans, cabbages, cauliflowers, &c. which 
is ever of great ſervice in promoting ſtrength 


and vigour in the plants, 


HOT-BEDS. Beds formed either of 
horſe dung, or tanner's bark, raiſed two, 
three, or four feet high, and covered with 


garden frames, glaſſes, &c. deſigned to effect 


a certain degree of heat, for raiſing tender 
plants, and for forwarding others to early per- 
feQion. I 

By the aid of Hot beds we are able, in our 
northern climate, to imitate that of diſtant 
warm countries, ſo far as toexhibit their plants, 
flowers, and fruits often im very great perfec- 


tion, which without ſuch artificial aids of heat, 
could not poſſibly be raiſed, not continued 


in theſe parts of the world ; for by the aſſiſ- 


tance of Hot beds, vaſt numbers of ſeeds, 
which would otherwiſe remain years in the 


earth, and ſome never grow at all, are made 


to germinate, form plants, continue their 
growth, and produce their flowers and fruits, 


as in their native ſoil. By Hot-beds, alſo, 
cuttings and ſlips of many ſorts of trees and 


ſhrubs, which would otherwiſe remain inac- 


tive and periſh, are made ſoon to emit fibres 
at bottom, and ſhoots at top, and become 
each a new vegetable. | 

Likewiſe by Hot-beds many of our valu- 
able eſculents of the kitchen-garden, that ſuc- 
ceed in the full ground at one time of the 
year or other, are brought to perfection a 


month or two ſooner than they would natu- 


rally attain in the open air, and ſome a quar- 
ter of a year or more ſooner than they could 
otherwiſe be obtained, exemplified in the 


. cucumber, which by no art can be made to 


| ground before July; but by the aid of Hot- 


01 


row in the full air before May or June, nor 
brought to produce fruit in the open 


eds, are obtained oſten in the middle of 
winter, or early in ſpring : again, aſparagus, 
which grows all the year in the open ground, 
et its. natural produce never arrives to per- 
jon before May or June; but by hot-beds 
we obtain it all the winter in any weather, 
from November until the arrival of the na- 
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tural crops : peas, beans, kidney beans, rad- 

diſhes, carrots, ſtrawberries, and various (a. 

lad herbs and other plants, which grow in 

the open ground, are by Hot-beds forwardeg 

to perfection a month, and ſometimes tuo 

or three, ſooner than they otherwiſe could be 
procured, | 

We alſo by Hot-beds forward many of our 
hardy fruits, as cherries, plums, apricots 
peaches, grapes, figs, &c. fix weeks or two 
months ſooner than they naturally would 
in the open ground, 

By Hot-beds many beautiful and curious 
annual flowers are raiſed to perfection, that 
could ſcarcely attain to a flowering ſlate 
here in the full ground, See ANNA 
PLanTs. | | 
And by Hot-beds many hardy flowers, both 
of the herbaceous and ſhrubby plants, ate 
brought to flower in winter, and eariy in 
ſpring, which do not naturally appear before 
May and June, ſuch as pinks, carnations, 
ſweet- williams, narciſſus, jonquils, hy:- 
cinths, tulips, roſes, honeyſuckles, and 12. 
rious other plants of moderate growth, which 
you may incline to forward into an early 
loom. | 
| Hot-beds, therefore, are of the greateſt 
utility in gardening: they are, as before 
mentioned, compoſed of two principal 
materials, horſe-dung and tanners bark; the 
former of which is the moſt common ſort of 
Hot-beds for general uſe, have been already 
treated of under the articles Baxx-Bev, and 
DunGs: it will, however, alſo be proper to 
give ſome hints reſpecting each in this place, 
under two ſeparate heads, viz. horſe-dung 


Hot-beds, and tanners-bark Hot-beds. 


Horſe-dung Het-beds. 


As horſe-dung Hot-beds are of general 
utility in gardening, I propoſe to handle this 
article at ſome length, for the benefit of thoſe 
unacquainted with their natute. 

Horſe-dung Hot-beds are the moſt com- 
monly uſed for all e. in the kitchen- 


garden, for raiſing tender or early eſculents; 


alſo ſor working forcing- frames, to have early 
fruits and flowers ; for this material, horſe- 
dung, being not only the moſt eaſily obtain- 
ed in all places, but cheaper than i | 
bark, the other Hot-bed material; beſides, 
that after having performed its office as a 


| Hot-bed, it becomes rotten and buttery, anc 


| the moſt excellent mature that can be for the 


. garden : 


2 
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rden; ſo that horſe-dung Hot-beds are 


preferable for general uſe in the kitchen-gar- 


den. See Dux. 
The fort of horſe-dung to be underſtood 


for the purpoſe of Hot-beds, is the dung and 


wet litter together, daily cleaned out of ſta- 
bles where horſes always ſtand, and are lit- 
tered down with plenty of ſtraw every night, 
which being rendered wet by the urine and 
dung of thoſe animals, compoſes the princi- 
pal material for a dung Hot-bed; for the dung 
alone without litter would do nothing, but 
the litter being thus moiſtened, and 
cleared out along with the dung, are both 


mixed together, and collected in any conſi- 


derable quantity in a heap, or formed into a 
bed, its moiſture, by the urine and dung of 
the horſes, which is naturally of a ſtrong hot 
quality, x og promotes a fermentation and 
{trong beat, often ſo violent as not to be able 
to bear one's hand therein, and even to burn 


the roots of plants, if any were planted while 


the vehement heat continues ; but by a pro- 
per preparation is brought to a moderate de- 
gree of warmth, ſuitable to the growth of ve- 


getables. 


hath not lain ſo long 


» * 


beginning to rot; for che newer the N the 
better, its heat proving always the mo 
fectual and durable, provided it is properly 


Obſerve alſo that the dung muſt be freſh ; 
that is, ſuch as has been but a few weeks 
in collecting from the ſtables, or at leaſt that 


in the dunghill as to 
exhauſt itſelf, and greatly loſe its heat, and 


ef- 


prepared, as hereafter directed, previous to 
its formation into a bed. And although older 
dung may, by ſhaking up and mixing coal- 


| aſhes therewith, be brought to heat a little 
again, yet it will be ineffectual, and of ſhort 


duration, and deceive you; nor ſhould you, 
if poſſible, uſe that very dry ſtuff, often to be 
met with, eſpecially that which has heated 
greatly, burned, and exhauſted its ferment- 
ing property in the dung-hill, appearing very 
dry, and of a whitiſh mouldy colour, for this 
will never acquire -a proper heat ; therefore 
always chuſe the freſh, or new- made fleam 

dung, full of moiſt litter, which, althoug 


| ever ſo long or ſtrawey, if of a moiſt 


temperature, by mixing well together in 
a heap, the whole will acquire a proper 
fermentation for a Hot-bed ; and the freſh 
dung will be of double the duration of ſuch 


_ that have lain long and exhauſted its firſt 


termefiting property, as above obſerved, in 
the dunghill, © 


f 
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Sometimes coal-aſhes are mixed with dung 
to promote a more quick and durable heat;. 
which, however, is more neceſſary for dung. 
that has ſome hat exhauſted itſelf by being 
long in the dunghi l, when by mixing a buſhel 
or two of aſhes to a cart-load of dung, will 
have ſome effect in contributing to the ſtrength 
and duration of the heat; but as to freſh dung 
full of heat, it requires no ſuch aid, and al- 
though it may help to continue the heat 
longer, yet is apt at firſt to promote a too 
fierce burning heat, therefore I would adviſe 

it to be uſed but ſparingly in freſh dung. 
The dung, previous to its formation into a 
Hot-bed, ſhould be moved from the dung- 
hill, well mixed, and caſt up in a heap, or, 
if a large quantity, in a long high ridge, to 
lie a week or two to prepare it to a proper 
temperature ſor making the bed; thereſore, 
with a dung-fork, take the long and ſhort 
ſtuff as it comes to hand, ſhaking it up, and 
mixing it all well together, in a pretty high 
heap, or ridge ; to lie ten, twelve, or fifteen. 
days, or more, as you ſhall judge proper, ac- 
cording to its quality, for all the parts to be 
equally moiſtered and meliorated, and for 
the ſtrong rank ſtench and ſteam to evaporate. 
and if in fix, eight, or ten days, according. 
to the quantity, the whole is turned over, 
caſting it up in a heap again, it will give 
greater vent to the noxious vapour and burn- 
ing heat to paſs off, and by mixing the parts 
again, the whole maſs will be every way bet- 
ter prepared for the purpoſe of a Hot-bed : 


obſerving that without the above previous: 


preparation of ſhaking the dung up in a heap, » 
it is apt to heat violently when formed into 
a bed, ſo as to burn the earth thereof, as well 
as the roots of the plants, and ſend up a ſtrong 


rank ſteam, pernicious to all vegetables; and 
k 


a Hot-bed of this burning quality, is apt to- 
loſe its heat ſuddenly ; for all which rea- 


ſons never omit preparing the dung as above 
for all kinds of dung Hot- beds. 


With reſpect to the expoſure and ſituation: 


wherein to make the Hot beds; all Hot beds 
] ſhould be made principally in the kitchen- 


garden, in a ſunny ſheltered ſituation ; and 
where the ground is rather dry, and free from 
ſtanding water at all ſeaſons ; and it is of much 
importance to contrive to have the place in a 


part of the garden neareſt the dung, to have 


as ſhort wheeling as poſſible, which is an 
article of great attention where there is a con-- 
ſiderable quantity of framing, 


As 
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As to the preparation of the place for mak- 
ing the Hot-bed ; dung Hot-beds are ſome- 
times made entirely on level ground, but 
molt commonly in trenches, a foot or two 
deep; but for early work, in winter or ſpring, 
I ſhould adviſe to make the bed moſtly above 
ground; that when the heat declines, both 
ſides of the bed may be lined with hot dung 
quite to the bottom, ſo as the whole bed, 
from thence to the top, may have an equal 
beneſit of the lining to revive its decaying 
heat; which lining is eſſentially neceſſary 
during winter, and in ſpring until the mid- 
dle or latter end of May, when the heat of 
the ſeaſon renders them unneceſſary; where- 
as when the Hot bed is made in a trench, at 
an early ſeaſon, when linings mult be added 
to ſupport a conſtant regular heat, all that 
part of the bed within the ground, is conſe- 
quently deprived of the advantage thereof, un- 
leſs you (hall dig the earth away all round, to 
the depth of the bed, wide enough to admit 
of a lining, for as all dung Hot-beds gene- 
rally begin to decline their heat in three or 


ſour weeks, the heat muſt at any rate be reviv- 


ed or renewed accordingly, during the con- 
tinuance of cold weather, by an augmenta- 
tion of freſh hot dung, piled up agaiuſt the 
ſides, which in practice is called lining the 
beds; and by applying theſe linings occaſio- 
nally, the heat of a dung Hot-bed may be 
continued four or five months, provided the 
whole bed from bottom to top can be thus 
lined : this, therefore, ſhews the neceſſity of 
making theſe Hot-beds for early work entire- 
1y on the ſurface of the ground ; beſides, when 
Hot-beds are made in deep trenches in win- 
ter, water is apt to gather in the bottom, and 
chill the lower part of the beds; I would, 
therefore, alſo adviſe, that in low, or very 
moiſt ground, the place where the Hot-bed 


is to ſtand, te be rather a little the higheſt, . 


particularly for early beds, that all moiſture 
1 the dung, rains, ſnow, &c. may drain 
off. Some, however, are of opinion, that 
making Hot- beds in a deep trench, preſerves 
the heat longer; this in particular caſes 
as mentioned below, may have ſome 
effect, but is not proper at all where lining 


is neceſſary; therefore for early work, be | 


1 e always to make the 
evel ground. e 

If it is, however, intended to adhere to 
the old method of making the Hot-bed in a 
trench, make the trench five feet wide, if 


.. for frames and lights; if for hand-glaſſes, or 


moſtly on 


4 


| 
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paper frames, three or ſour ; and if in win. 
ter, not more than a foot deep; and if wet 
ground, half that depth is full enough, for the 
reaſons before aſſigned : but if towards ſum. 
mer, the trench may be made a foot and 1 
half deep, that is, for Hot-beds in May, when 
the ground will be dry, the weather becom— 
ing ſettled, and no danger to be apprehended 
from copious ſtanding moiſture, and the warm 
ſeaſon nearly arrived, when but little aid of 
lining will 4 requiſite, may then with pro- 
priety be made in trenches, eighteen or twenty 
inches deep, as directed for the hand and bell. 
glaſs cucumbers and melons : and the whole 
bed thus. made may be earthed all over ſo 
cloſely, as to cover every part of the dung, 
to confine the heat, that it may retain a due 
temperature without lining at all, till the mid- 
dle or latter end of June, when the warm 
ſettled weather will be arrived, and the natu- 
ral temperature of the ſeaſon will enable the 


plants commonly raiſed in theſe kind of Het. 


beds, to ſucceed without any farther aid of 
artificial heat, the remainder of the ſum- 
mer. 

As to the dimenſions of dung Hot-beds 
they ſhould. generally be a- parallelogram, or 
long ſquare, ranging nearly eaſt and welt to 
any length convenient; about four feet and 
a half or five feet broad, if to be covered with 
common garden- frames; and three and a half 
or four feet, if for hand-glaſſes; raiſing them, 
if in winter, or early in ſpring, three or four 
feet high, allowing for ſettling, as they will 
ſettle a foot or more in a fortnight's time after 
making : and the early beds ought to be ſub- 
ſtantial, otherwiſe they will not ſupport a due 
uniform temperature of heat for the growth 
of plants at an early ſcaſon, which by aid of 
linings muſt be effected till the arrival of 
warm weather ; obſerving however that Hot- 
beds made in winter ſhould be three feet and 
a balfhigh at leaſt when firſt made, or if ſour 
the better. Thoſe made in March need nct 
not be above a yard high, in April two feet 
and a half, and in May two feet may be a ſuf- 


about the latter end of that month ; remark- 
ing as above · ſaid, that all Hot-beds are to be 
ranged lengthwiſe eaſt and weſt, or near]y ſo: 
but. more eſpecially thofe intended to be 
covered with frames, that they may exaCtly 
front the ſouth for receiving all poſſible bene- 
fit of the ſun. And as to the method of mał- 
ing the beds, ſee Making the Hot-bed. 


Odſerve 


ficient thickneſs, and even eighteen inches 
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Obſerve alſo, that all dung Hot-beds muſt | 


be moulded or earthed at top, for the recep- 
tion of ſeed and plants, covering every part of 
the dung at top that no ſteam may riſe there- 
from without firſt paſſing through a body of 
earth, which otherwiſe, being of a rank per- 
nicious nature, would prove deſtructive to 
moſt vegetables. Likewiſe, if the ſeed or 
plants are to be in pots, the bed muſt alſo be 
earthed at top, of due thickneſs in which to 
plunge the pots to their rims ; remarking, that 
the proper depth of mould neceſſary to lay 
upon theſe Hot-beds is from about five or fix 
to ten or fifteen inches, according to the uſe 
or nature of the plants to be raiſed therein, 
which is generally noticed in the reſpective 
articles; though from about five to eight or 
ten inches is the moſt common neceſlary 
depths of earth for dung Hot-beds, See 
Earthing the bed, below. | 

A Hot- bed may be made either for a one- 
light, two-light, or three-light frame, or for 
two, three, or more three-light frames in a 
range; the three-light frames being the moſt 
common ſorts for general uſe, eſpecially to 
receive plants from the ſmaller frames, to re- 
main to grow to perfection, or to any conſi- 


derable ſize. See FRames. But a Hot- bed 


deſigned chiefly as a ſeed-bed for raiſing a 
few plants for tranſplantation, as cucumbers, 
melons, tender annuals, &c. a bed for a ſingle 
frame, either a one-light or a two-light box, 
may be ſufficient, eſpecially for private uſe, 
or for early work, or may be for a three-light 


frame, according to the quantity of plants re- 


quired. And as the tender plants raiſed in either 
of theſe frames advance in ſize, freſh Hot beds 
of greater extent for two or three - light frames 
muſt be made for their reception, according 
to the directions given under the reſpective 


articles requiring the aid of Hot- beds: ob- 


ſerving that all uy Hot-beds made in win- 
ter, or any time in ſpring, before the middle 
May, ſhould gene- 
rally be covered with frames and lights, 
eſpecially for tender plants. But Hot-beds 


made late, 1. e. from about the the middle or 


latter end of April until the end of May, will 
fucceed for ſeveral ſorts of plants, to be co- 
vered with hand or bell-glafſes, alſo with 
oiled paper frames, as-cucumbers and melons 
for latter crops, and for raiſing many ſorts of 
annual flower-plants that require forwarding 
in moderate Hot-beds. And late Hot-beds, 
for forwarding any of the more hardier ſorts 


ol ſeeds, plants, and cuttings, in default of 
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frames, or hand · glaſſes, &c. may be arched 
over with hoops, and covered occaſionally in 
bad weather and every night with mats until 
June; or you may contrive very cheap and 
eligible covers with oiled paper bor theſe late 
Hot-beds, which are greatly preferable to 
mats, but under either of which may be raiſed 
many of the hardier annuals, as African and 
French marigolds, chryſanthemum, China 


aſter, ten-week ſtocks, &c. alſo ſtrike cuttings 


of many ſorts of plants; but for ſtriking many 
ſorts of the hardier cuttings that require aid 
of Hot-beds, oiled paper frames are the beſt 
covers that can be uſed for that purpoſe in 
May, June, and July ; as they at the ſame 
time afford both ſhelter from cold, and ſhade 
from the ſun, yet admit its influence both as to 
* and heat in a proper degree for the work 
of vegetation. | 

According therefore to the above hints of 
dimenſions, &c. ſtake out on the ground the 
width and length of the intended Hot-bed,. 
allowing, if for frames, for it to be two or 


three inches wider on each fide than the 


frame ; and according to that ſtandard may 
either make the bed entirely on the ſurface; 
or in a trench agreeable to the rules before - 


laid down, 
Making the Hot - Led. 
To make the Hot-bed, ſhake ſome of the 
longeſt, or moſt ſtrawey dung along the bot- 
tom, to lay the firſt formation of the bed; 
then take it long and ſhort together as it 
comes to hand, and ſhake it evenly on every 
part, raiſing the ſides perfectly upright, 
ſtreight, and as firm as poſſible, forming the 
corners alſo always full and very firm, keeping 
the middle well filled with the beſt dung; 
and as you go on, beat each layer of dung 


evenly and firmly down with the dung-fork ; 


or, if very long dung, it may be trodden, to ſet- 
tle every part equally. In. this manner pro- 
ceed till the bed is arrived to its deſigned, or 
neceſſary height, according to the ſeaſon, as - 
before obſerved, or uſe it is intended for, as 
is always hinted in the reſpective articles, 
making 14 allowance of a foot, or there - 
abouts, for ſettling; - raifing that intended ſor - 
frames, two or three inches higher in the 
back or north ſide than in front, to give the 
greater flope of the glaſſes to the ſun, finiſh- - 
ing the top even in every part; and when 
the bed is thus raiſed to the height intended, 
trim up all the ſhort dung remaining at laſt - 
round the bed, laying it on the top ridge- - 
ways along the middle, which may _ ; 
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then, or rather, if a ſtrong bed, in a few 
days after, when the bed has ſettled a little, 


be levelled to make good all incqualities, and 


{ſmooth the ſurface ; then ſet on the frames, 


&c. and earth the bed agreeable to the rules 


hereafter laid down. | | 

The proper frames and glaſſes in general 
uſe for theſe Hot-bcds, are deſcribed under 
the article FRAMEs. 
one-light, two-light, and three-light frames; 


the two former generally for ſmaller purpoſes, 
as ſeed beds, or nurſery beds, for railing and 


forwarding plants for final tranſplantation into 


three-light frames ; ſo that one .or two of 


each of rheſe ſizes may be ſufficient, and 
have a proper ſupply of the three-light frames 


for general uſe, as before obſerved. See 


Hand-glafſes for covering late Hot beds 
are of two ſorts; ſquares, or leaded hand- 


glaſſes, and bell glaſſes. Ihe fquare glaſſes 
being four-ſquare, framed with lead, and 
many panes of glaſs, the glaſs being worked 


into the lead-work, are made by the glaziers, 
at from two to three ſhillings and fix pence 


each, according to their fize, ſtrength, and 


dneſs of the g'aſs. The bell-glafles are 


aped like a bell, all of one piece, are b'own 


at the glaſs-houſes, where they are ſold, fiom 
ten to fifteen pounds a hundred, or two or 


three ſhillings a-piece, and are rather prefer- 


able to the ſquare glaſſes for the growth and 


preſervation of plants, only there is this ad- 
vantage in the ſquares, that if broke they can 


be readily mended ; but the bells, when 
broken, are generally rendered uſeleſs, though 
if not broke : into pieces, they may ſometimes 
be joined by a cement of 'white-lead colour; 


and the London gardeners, ſome of which 


The common ſorts are 


- 
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good, nor earth it, for ſeveral days, until 4 
little ſettled, and the firſt violent heat ſubſid. 
ed ; for the heat will be very ſtrong and fre. 
quently of a burning quality for the firſt week 
or two aſter it is made: it may, however, be 
proper to ſet the frames and glaſſes on both 
to defend the bed from exceſſive rains ar 
ſnow, and to draw up the heat ſooner, to 
forward the bed to a proper temperature or 
the reception of the mould and ſeeds, or 
plants, o 4 to tilt the upper ends of the 
lights a hand's breadth high, or ſhove them 
ſo much down in dry weather, that the great 
ſteam always ariſing in Dung Hot-beds may 
paſs freely off; for in ſtrong Hot-beds neither 
the earth, ſeed, or plants ſhould be put in till the 
fierce heat and violent ſteam has a little abated, 
which may be in fix, cight, or tendays, or a fort. 
night, according to the ſubſtance of the Hot. 
bed, for that for one frame only, will ſooner 
work itſelf to a proper degree of heat for the 


| purpoſe of vegetation, than a range for two 


or more frames, though a Hot bed of ſlender 
ſubſtance may be framed, &c. earthed and 
all, as ſoon as it is made, as no great danger 
is to be apprehended from burning, and more 
particularly thoſe for ſmall frames, hand- 
glaſſes, &c. but to Hot- beds of any conſider- 


| able ſubſtance, either for one or more large 


frames, always uſe the above precaution pre- 
vious to earthing, ſowing, or planting, eſ- 
pecially if you intend to ſow or plant in the 
earth of the bed ; or even if you ſow or plant 
in pots, plunging them in the earth, that al- 
though they may be raiſed up, if there is 
danger of burning at bottom, yet but few 
plants thrive well when there is a very great 
{team and vehement heat. | 


Where there are a conſiderable range of 
work two or three thouſand hand glaſſes in a | ſubſtantial Hot-beds for many frames, the 
_ ſeaſon, generally prefer the bells to the other | placing the frames thereon before they are to 
| ſorts. Either of theſe ſorts of glaſſes are pro- be fixed for good, may not be convenient; 
per 10 uſe for Hot-beds any time trom about | in which caſe it 1s proper, in default of the 

the middle or latter end of April to the be- frames, to have mats, or dry long litter ready 


ginning or middle of June. 


Paper frames being light open frame- work, 
conſtructed like the roof of a houſe, or top 
of a covered waggon, and covered with oiled 

per, are molt excellent. for ſummer Hot- 
bed work, i. e. Hot-beds-made in May and 
beginning of June, See CucumBeR and Pa- 


PER FRAMES.” | 


— 


Having, however, formed the Hot-bed for 
either of the above covers, if it is pret- 
ty ſubſtantial, particularly thoſe ſor frames, 
it wil not be proper neither to frame it for | 


0 
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to cover the top, in caſe of exceſſive rains, or 
ſnow falling, which might chill and retard 
the bed greatly from becoming of a due tem- 
perature for the reception of the earth, &c. 
and ſometimes occaſions a bed to become of 
a burning quality, which otherwiſe would be 
of a regular temperature. 

In ſtrong Hot- beds deſigned for ſtrength 


and duration of heat, it will, as ſoon as they | 
are made, be proper to provide ſome ſharp- 


pointed ſticks, two feet long, to thruſt down 
into the middle of the bed in diſſerent * 
; t 


nor 
that by pulling out the ſticks daily, and ſeel- 


ing their lower parts, will enable you to judge 
of the working and temperature of the bed, 


for the reception of the mould and plants, 
which in ron beds muſt. not be truſted 
therein till the burning heat is paſt. 
If the Hot-bed is, therefore, of good ſub- 
Nance, and for the large frames, it is proper 
to let it remain ſome days to ſettle, before it 
is framed for good, becauſe, notwithſtanding 
all the care in making, it will often ſettle 
unequally, and ſhould be levelled before it 
is carthed;z in from about three to five, fix, 
or cight days, according to the nature of the 
dung, or ſubſtance of the bed, it will bave 
ſo farſettled as to diſcover the incqualities, it 
any; when, if the frames and giafſes were 
placed thereon, for the purpoſes above men- 
tioned, they muſt be taken off, and all the 
inequalities made even by levelling the top as 
you ſhall ſee neceflary, making the ſurface 
firm, and ſmooth it off neatly with the back 
of the ſpade, and directly put on the frame, 
&c. for good z then, as a preſervative againſt 
burning the earth by the violent heat of the 
bed, ſome freſh neat's dung, if it can be con ve- 
niently procured, may be ſpread upon the top 
of the bed, particularly along the middle part, 
an inch thick or more, eſpecially in ſtrong 
Hot- beds, under frames for ridging-out cu- 
cumbers and melons, plaiſtering it under the 
middle of each light, where each hill of 
plants 18 to ſtand, in circular patches, about 
eighteen inches or two feet diameter, as di- 
rected in the article Cuc unis, for cucumber 
and melon Hot-beds : this done, put on the 
lights, tilting them at top to give vent to the 
ſteam, as before obſerved ; and as ſoon as the 
bed is become of a moderate temperature, and 
chere is no danger from too violent a heat, put 
on the earth, to receive the ſeed or plants. 
With reſpect to earthing the bed; obſerve 
that ſubſtantial dung Hot · beds for ſrames, 
aſter being covered with the frames, &c. they 
ſometimes heat violently the firſt week or 
fortnight z and that if the earth was put in 
during the fierce heat, it, by confining the 
heat and ſteam ſtill more clotely, will be in 
danger of being burnt to a whitiſh mouldy 
colour; and burn alſo the roots of the plants, 
if any were ſown or planted ; and when the 
earth is thus burnt by the heat of the dung, no 
ſeeds nor plants can vegetate or thtive in it; 
ſo.that when this happens to be the caſe, all 
the cal th muſt be taken out, and replaced 


to know more rœadily when of a proper ſtate 


. 
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with the like quantity of freſh compolt, 
Therefore, in Hot-beds of any conſiderable 
ſubſtance, either for one or more frames, ex- 
amine, previous to moulding it, its ſtate of 
heat daily with good attention, both by the 
ſticks, and by thruſting your hand down into 


| the dung : thus you will judge regularly of 


the working of the bed from its firſt forma- 
tion, to its greateſt heat; and thence till the 
vehemence of it begins to abate, and become 
proper for vegetation ; then prepare to put in 
the mould. It is an obſervation worth no- 
tice, that when a ſort of fungi, or ſpawn of 
the muſhroom tribe, which often riſe in dung 
Hot-beds, begins firſt to appear, is a certain 
ſign that the Hot-bed, if ever ſo ſtrong, is in 
a proper temperature both for the reception 
of earth, and plants. 

But, as we formerly noticed, ſlender Hot- 
beds, made but about eighteen or twenty 
inches depth in dung, ſeldom require ſo much 
precaution as above, which is directed chief- 
ly for itrong beds, made from about two to 
three or four feet high, for large frames, to 
ſhew what is often abſolutely neceſſary to be 
done, for the benefit of the plants to be culti- 
vated in them: therefore as to ſlender Hot- beds, 
as their heat is never ſo violent nor durable, 
may, according to their ſubſtance, either be 
earthed as ſoon as made, or in two, three, or 
four days after, as you ſhall judge proper by 
the above rules, which is moſt commonly 


| mentioned in the different articles. 


Obſerve, however, even in the ſtrongeſt 
Hot-beds, to watch the opportunity of its 
proper temperature ; not to Joſe any time, 
for it to waſte its heat ineffectually, without 
being earthed, ſowed, or planted. | 

The earth for all ſorts of Hot-beds, ſhould 
be rich and light, and of a dry temperament; 
but more particularly for early work in win- 
ter and ſpring, eſpecially for tender plants, 
ſuch as cucumbers, melons, tender annuals, 
&c. for very moiſt earth rots ſuch tender 
Jlants while young, binds too cloſe, and by 
its compactneſs confines the heat and ſteam, 
ſo as to burn at bottom, and ſcorch the roots 
of the plants; let, therefore, ſome mould be 
always ready, drying in ſome airy ſhed, two 
or three weeks before-hand, for early work. 
See COMPOSTS, | 

The depth of earth neceſſary to be laid on 
theſe Hot-beds, is according to the purpoſes 
for which the Hot-bed is deſigned, whether 
principally for ſowing ſeed, or for the reception 
of plants, and 7 to the nature of the 


PP plants, 
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ſeed or plants, 
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- plants, or whether e 27 chiefly for plung - 
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ing pots; but generally from about five or 
ſix, to ten or twelve inches, is the common 
depth ; obſerving if for ſowing ſeeds to raiſe 
plants for tranſplantation, the depth of mould 
to be from about four to ſix inches, and if 
the plants are to remain where raiſed, to ac- 
quire their full growth, not leſs than from 


about ſix or eight to ten or twelve inches depth 


of earth, will be requiſite; and if for the imme- 
diate reception of plants, to remain, or for 
ſtriking cuttings of any ſort, &c. from about fix 
to eight, ten, or twelve inches of mould will 
alſo be neceſſary, according to the ſize or 
Trowth of the plants; for thoſe which naturally 
Bok large tops, either ſpreading like cucum- 
bers, &c.or upright growers, muſt have depth 
enough of mould for their fibres to draw pro- 
er nouriſhment to ſupport their ſtalks and 

3 as for example, cucumbers and 
melons being very branchy ſpreading plants, 
producing large fruit, conſequently require 
more ſubſtance of earth than ſmall fallad 
herbs, and ſo in proportion to other plants 
that are to grow to perfection in the Hot - bed: 
and if for plunging pots, containing either 
fereral inches of earth is ne- 

ceſſary, according to the ſize of the pots, in 
which to plunge them, without going into 
the dung of the bed; therefore, according 
to theſe hints, you will readily judge of the 
proper depth of the earth generally neceſſary 
upon dung Hot- beds; other particulars are 


exhibited under the reſpective articles. 


In earthing the beds, be careful to cover 
every part of the dung within the frame there- 


with, eſpecially after the plants are come up, 


or any planted, that no ſteam may riſe im- 
mediately from the dung upon them, for the 
ſteam of horſe-dung being of a very rank cut- 
ting nature, as is evident by its effect upon 
one's eyes, that if it attacked the plants, with- 
out firſt paſſin g through a body of earth, would 
deſtroy moſt ſor's it encounters in its paſſage 
from the dung; which is called ſteaming the 
plants. 

With regard to ſowing or planting ſeeds or 
plants in the above Hot-beds, obſerve as di- 
rected for moulding the bed, that if the bed 
is of ſtrong ſubſtance, and under frames, be 
careful neither to ſow nor plant till the dan- 
ger of burning is over, eſpecially not unleſs 
the ſowing or planting is performed in pots, 
that may be moved up as occaſion requires; 
but at any rate it is always better to wait a 


oo 
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day or two, than to endanger burning good | fern, round the ſides of the bed, quite from 
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2 7 7 : do not, however, loſe time when the 

dis ready, for it is neceſſary always to have 
a lively heat at firſt to promote a quick ger. 
mi nation in the ſeeds, or to ſtrike and ſet the 
plants a-going, ſo as to aſſume a free growth 
at farſt ſetting off; ſo that in ſlendet or rery 
moderate Hot-beds, the feeds and plants may 
be committed to the earth as ſoon almoſt 25 


It has acquired a little heat, 


And as to the method of ſowing the vari. 
ous ſeeds and plants commonly raiſed in theſe 
Hot- beds, it being different according to the 
forts, ſo is generally exhibited under each re. 
ſpective article. 

In reſpect to the management of the Hot. 
beds after being ſowed or planted with ſeed; 
or plants, it is often different, according az 
the different plants may require, but take the 
following general hints: the ſeed or plants 
being put in, the glaſſes are to be continued 
conſtantly on until June or July, when the 
weather is become ſettled and warm, particu- 
larly to all the tender kinds of plants; freſh 
air, however, muſt be admitted daily, at all 
opportunities in mild weather, by tilting the 
upper ends of the lights, or, if hand glaſſes, 
by propping up one fide, from about half an 
inch to three or ſour high, according to the 
heat and ſteam in the bed, and temperature 
of the outward air ; ſhutting all cloſe in due 
time towards evening, and muſt be kept cloſe 
every night during the cold weather; cover 
alſo the glaſſes every night with mats until 
June, eſpecially for the more tender ſorts of 
plants; one or two mats thick may be ſuſh- 
cient covering while the bed is in full heat; 
but when it decreaſes, you may augment the 
covering by the addition of another mat; never 
ſuffering the mats to hang down low over the 
ſides of the frame and bed as is often practiſed 
intentionally to keep out the cold more effec- 
tually ; but this not only excludes the free air 
too much, to the great detriment of the plants, 
by drawing them vp weak, and of a ſickly 
yellow colour; it alſo promotes a rank ſteam, 
pernicious alſo to the health of all vegetables, 
and often proves the death of many of the 
more tender herbaceous tribe. 

When the. firſt great heat of the bed is 
abated, which may be in a week or fort- 
night afzer it is made, if in winter or 
early in ſpring, when cutting winds, or 
driving cold rains and ſnow may be expect. 
ed, it is good culture to lay a quantity of 
dry long litter, either ſtraw, waſte hay, or 


the 
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the bottom, half a foot or more thick, and 
as high up the frame as the earth withinſide 
reaches: it will greatly preſerve the heat in a 
proper temperature, and the bed will not re- 
quite to be lined ſo ſoon as it otherwiſe would 


do. | | 
But when the heat of the bed naturally 


declines, or becomes of a weakly-temperature, 
it muſt be-renewed, by adding freſh hot dung 
around the ſides, which is called lining the 
bed, and is particularly neceſſary for all dung 
Hot-beds, made any time in winter or ſpring, 
until the beginning or middle of May, that 
are deſigned to continue plants any conſider- 
able time; but thoſe Hot-beds made in May 
generally ſupport a due degree of heat with- 
out lining, until the arrival-of warm ſettled 
weather, as before obſerved. With reſpect, 
however, to linings to early beds, they may 
ſometimes require a repetition of new linings 
three or four times, elpecially thoſe made in 
winter, to continue them in a uniform heat; 
theſe linings ſhould be of the hotteſt 
dung, and applied quite from the bottom 
to the top of the bed, and about eighteen 
inches wide at bottom, drawing it in to about 
a foot- wide at top, railing it four or five 
inches up the frame, to allow for ſettling, 
but not more, for the top of the linings, when 
ſettled, ſhould be but very little above the 


bottom of the frame, leſt its heat burn the 
earth adjoining to the frame withinſide : and 


to prevent ſteam from riſing too  copiouſly 
from the linings, lay a ſtratum of earth on 
the top, two inches thick, continuing it cloſe 
up to the bottom of the frame, that no ſteam 
may ariſe that way, for the rank ſteam 
immediately from dung, without firſt paſſing 
through a body of earth, is deſtructivre to 
molt plants ; according as the lining ſettles 
down lower than the top of the hed, add 
more teſh dung, obſerving the precautions 
as above z and when the heat of the lining is 
exhauſted, it muſt be renewed with a freſh 

uantity of dung, or ſome of the beſt of the 


tormer lining may be ſhaken up and mixed 


with a good quantity of new, and worked 
up in a lining, as before directed; in this 
manner we muſt continue to ſupport the heat 


of dung Hot-beds as long as the aid of arti- 


ficial heat is requiſite for the growth of plants 


contained therein. See LininG, 
For Tanner's-bark Hot-bed, ſee BARE - 


Bip, where it is fully explained. 

HURA, Sand-box tree. 5 
| It is an exotic tree of South - America, kep 
bere in our hot-houſes for variety, and ſor 
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the beauty. of its ample cordated foliage ; 
producing monoccious flowers, ſucceeded by 
large. ſwollen capſules in America, where 
the natives uſe them for ſand-boxes, for writ- 
ing deſks: whence it derived the appellation 
Sand- box tree. 

Claſs and order, Monoecia Menadelphia. 

Chara#ters,) CAlix, male and female 
flowers apart on the fame plant, the males in 
an oval amentum, each floret having a ſmall 
two-leaved cup, which in the female is mo- 
nophylious and ſwelling. CoRoLLa, none. 
STAMINA, one filament, and a double ſeries 
of antheræ. PIisTILLUM, a roundiſh ger- 
men in the bottom of the calix, a very long 
cylandrical ſtyle, and large funnel- ſhaped 
ſtigma, divided into ten equal ſegments, PE- 
RICARPIUM, a globular, ligneous, twelve- 
furrowed fruit, of twelve cells, and ſo many 
ſeeds, burſting open at top with an elaſtic force 
and great noiſe, 

The ſpecies is; 

HuRa Crepitans. 


Exploſion tree, or American Hura, commonly 


called Sand bax-tree.) Hath an upright, ſoft, 


ligneous ſtem, dividing into a branchy head, 


riſing twenty feet high, adorned with large 
heart-ſhaped leaves, eight or ten inches long, 
and near as broad, on long ſoot- ſtalks; and 
monoectous, apetalous flowers, the males in 
oval amentums, the females ſeparate, having 
each a very long ſtyle, and large funnel-ſhap- 
ed ſtigma, divided at the brim into ten ſeg- 
ments, appearing like petals, ſucceeded by 
a large round, compreſſed, woody capſule, 
with twelve deep furrows, and ſo many inter- 
nal cells, and the like number of ſeeds, which 
when ripe, the capſules burſt with an elaſtic 
force and explotion, ſometimes equal to that 
of a piitol, diſcharging the ſeeds to a conſi- 
derable diſtance. | 

'The whole plant abounds with a milky 
juice, and the ſtalk and branches are ſome- 
what ſucculent. 

This beautiful and curious exotic being a 
native of the hotteſt regions, in this country 
muſt always be kept in the hot- houſe; pottin 
it, therefore, in pots of rich light earth, a, 
plunge them into the bark-bed, where the 
plants will attain twelve or fifteen feet ſtature, 
and frequently produce flowers ; watering it 
ſparingly in winter. 

Its propagation is by ſeed ; theſe are pro- 
cured from abroad by the importers of ſeeds, 

enerally arriving in the ſpring, which ſhould 
be ſowed as ſoon as poſſible in pots of rich 
earth, and plunged in a bark hot-bed ; when 
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the plants are come up- about three- or four 
inches high, plant them out into ſeparate. ſmall 


pots, giving water, and plunge them alſo 


into the tan-bed, or into that in the ſtove, re- 
taining - them always there, ſhifting them 
into larger pots. occaſionally. See STOVE 
PLANTS. 

HUMULUS, the Hop-plant. 

One ſpecies only conſtitute this genus; a 
hardy climbing perennial, producing annu- 
al ſtalks, twining-round any ſupport to a great 
height, terminated by ſcaly clufters of flowers 
and fruit, of admirable value to the brewers, 
in procuring an agreeable. bitter to beer, ren- 
dering it more wholeſdme, and keeping it 
from ſouring. 

Claſs and order, Dioecia Pentandria. 


Charafters.] CaLix, male and female 


flowers on different plants; the males having 
a five-leaved cup, and the females a quadri- 
fid, acute, general involucrum, and the partial 
one four-leaved, and contains eight florets, 
each furniſhed with a monophyllous perian- 
thium. CoRoOLLA,,no petals. STAMINA, 
five capillary. filaments in the males, and ob- 
long antheræ. P1$STILLUM, a ſmall germen, 
two awl-ſhaped, reflexed, ſpreading ſtyles, and 
acute ſtigmas. PERICARIUM, none. SE- 
MEN, a roundiſh ſeed fucceeds cach female 
floret, lodged in the baſe of the calix. 

There is but one ſpecies, which admits of 
two varieties; the male hop—and. female 
hop. | | 

The ſpecies is; 

HumvuLus Lupulus, i 

Humulus, or Hop- plant, formerly, Lupulus.] 
Hath a long, ſlender, fibrey, perennial root, 


ſending up annually ſeveral climbing, long, 
flender, rough, tough, purpliſh ſtalks, twin- 
ing round any ſupport fiſteen or twenty feet- 


high; adorned with large palmated rough 
leaves, on long foot- ſtalks, and whitiſh-yel- 
low, apetalous, ſcaly flowers, in- pendulous 
cluſters from the ſides and ends of the ſtalks; 
appearing in July, and the ſeed, and ſcal 
covers, which are the Hops, ripen in Auguſt 
and: September. 15 | 

Varieties.) Male Hop-plant, bearing male 
flowers only, growing in long cluſters—fe- 
male Hop-plant, bearing female flowers only, 
produced in _roundiſh, ſcaly, leafy cluſters. 

The male Hop grows. wild in hedges and 
bank fides, and 1s never cultivated :- its youn 
ſhoots, however, in ſpring, prepared like 5 
paragus, affords a palatable food. 


The female Hop is the only ſort that is 
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cultivated, and admits of ſome varieties, 
the Hop-planters termed : early white Hop 
long white Hop—oval Hop—ſquare garlick 
Hop, &c. and theſe varieties of female Hop. 
plants are the forts cultivated, to produce that 
valuable commodity called Hop, well known 
to all ſor its excellent properties in improving 
all ſorts of beer and ale. 

Theſe plants are rarely cultivated in par. 
dens, except a few, by way of climbers, for 
N ; for they will twiſt round poles, or 
any fimilar ſupport, twenty feet high or 
more. 

They are very hardy, and will grow any 
where; obſerving, however, thoſe intended 


| for uſe, ſhould have an open ſunny expoſure, 


and as good ground as poſſible; in any open 
field that produces good-:graſs or corn, pre. 
pared for their reception by digging or 
ploughing ; though-when Jarge quantities are 
cultivated for ſale, ploughing is the moſt ex- 
peditious and cheapeſt tillage; and the ſets, 
1. e. cuttings of ſuckers from the root are 
planted in rows, fix or eight feet aſunder in 
ſpring, which ſhoot up the ſame year into 

alk, and produce ripe Hops in autumn; and 


the roots abiding for years, ſend up a freſh crop 
annually, 


. 


Propagation and Culture. 

Their propagation is by cuttings. of the 
ſuckers arifing immediately from the roots 
within the ground, every part of which will 
grow, cutting them ſix or ſeven inches long, 
each having three or four buds, or eyes, for 
emitting ſhoots, and are taken from the roots 


of the plants, of any old plantation in full 


perfection of bearing ; being particular to 
chuſe good ſorts, and ſuch that are good 
bearers, trimming each ſet from all old vine, 
and any hollow, or. bad part: the ſpring of 
the year, at Hop-drefling time, is the proper 
ſeaſon for- procuring the ſets ; that is Febru- 
ary, March, and beginning of April; they 


'may alſo be propagated by layers of the young 


ſhoots in ſummer; cutting off their tops at 


| the time of laying, they will root and form 


ſets for-next ſpring. 

It is of conſequence to be choice in the 
ſort of Hop to plant; they ſhould be all of a 
a ſort, not early, middle, ard late kinds plant- 


ed-together, which by ripening at different 


times, would occaſion great trouble in gather- 
ing. 

The early white Hop comes firſt, is a fine 
Hop, but an indifferent bearer. The long 


white Hop is next, is a good bearers and ” 
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luable fort: | The ſquare garlick-hop is lateſt, 
is a plentiful bearer, but a coarſer Hop than 
the for · ner. | 
March and April is the proper time for 
lanting them. 
The ground ſhould be well digged, or elſe 
deeply ploughed, and well rough- harrowed, 
to break all clods, and render the ſurface fine 


and ſmooth ; and if the ground is rather poor, 


ſome well-rotted dung, or a compoſt of dung 
and earth together, may be laid in heaps to 
mix in each hole. 

Then having the ſets ready, proceed to 
plant them by line, in ſtraight rows, fix or 
eight feet diſtance, and the fame diſtance in 


each row, in the quincunx order. Be pro- 
vided with a long line, to reach quite acroſs 


the ground, and in which, at every fix or 
eight feet, tye a knot, or ſmall bit of rag ; then 
ſtretching the line, and having a quantity of 
ſmall ſharp-pointed ſticks, place one down at 


each of the marks, and in each place a hole | 


is to be digged, a foot and a halt wide, and 
filled up again with the earth and rotten dung, 
for the reception of the plants, four or five 
in each, as directed below; having thus mark- 
ed out one line, remove it fix or eight feet 
farther, placing it ſo as the marks thereon 


may be oppoſite the middle of the ſpaces or 


intervals of the firſt row, that the plants may 
ſtand in the quincunx form, and place the ſticks 
as before; ſo on to a third, and every row to 
the end. But the way to have them in an 
exact quincunx order, is to have a triangu- 
lar gage, made with three pieces of pan tile 
lath, &c. eight feet long, joined together in 
form of a triangle, making the ends croſs 
each other, about an inch or two in a forked 
manner; then having placed one row of ſticks 


by line, as above, apply two ends of the tri- 


angle to to of the ſticks, one ſtick between 
each fork, and then plant a ſtick in the fork 
of the other end of the gage, to form the 
next row; thus moving the triangle along, 
2 5 it to two more ſticks in the firſt row, as 


before, plant another ſtick in the fork of the 


other end, and ſo proceed to the end of the 
row, and in the ſame manner ſet out every 
row till the whole is completed ; thus you 
form an exact quineunx, and the plants will 


alſo range exactly every way, and appear very 


beautiful when they are poled. 

Then, where each ſtick ſtands, dig a round 
hole about eighteen inches wide, and a mo- 
derate ſpade deep, breaking the earth well, 
calting ſome out, and add to the reſt ſome of 
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the rotten dung or compoſt from the heaps 
laid for that purpoſe, mixing it well with the 
earth of the holes, forming it in a ſort of hil- 
lock in each hole; tho? where the ſoil is freſh 
and naturally good, there will be no abſolute 
neceſlity for dung; ſo may only fig the holes 
to looſen the earth well, at the fame time 
drawing ſome of the top mould on each fide 
round the hole in a ſmall hillock, the width 
of the hole, and two or three inches high, 
levelling the top, and hollow it a little ; the 
places thus prepared in either of the above 
methods, are ready for the plants. 

The plants, or ſets, are then to be plant- 
ed four or five in each hill, with a dibble, one 
in the middle, and the reſt round it, at four 
inches diſtance, and a!l nearly even with the 
general ſurface, preſſing the earth cloſe about 
them, and cover them over with finely-broken 
mould as you go on, and this finiſhes the 
work. 


care is to keep it clean from weeds by hoe- 
ing: the firſt hoeing will be requiſite in May, 
chuſing dry weather, and, as you proceed, 


draw a little mould round about each hill to 


form a greater body of earth immediately 


about the plants, continuing the hoeing dur- 


ing the ſummer as there ſhall be occaſion. 
The plants will ſhoot forth into vine tole- 


rably ſtrong, early the fame year; ſo that in 
May ſmall poles may be placed to each hill, 


for them to run upon, as hereaſter directed, 
and they will produce a few hops the fame 


year, though ſome do not pole them at all 


the firſt ſeaſon, only twiſt the vine into a 
bunch in June, at the top of each hill, re- 


gardleſs of any crop, as it is apt to weaken the 


young plants. | 

The next neceſſary work is in ſpring follow- 
ing to dreſs or prune the Hops, and February 
and March is the proper ſeaſon, when the 


ground is to be dug or ploughed, and the earth _ 
about the hills of plants, be removed away 


near to the ſtocks or roots, clearing it quite 


away from the tops of the principal roots with 
an iron picker, for the convenience of prun- 


ing cloſe to the head of the ſtock ; then with 
a ſharp knife trim off all ſhoots of laſt year, 


or the remaining part of them, cloſe to the 
head of the ſtocks or fets ; clearing away alſo _ 


all young ſuckers, and directly trim in the 
earth around each hill, and cover the top of 
the ſtocks with mould two or three inches 
thick; and this is to be every year repeat- 


Aſter 


The plantation being thus formed, the next 
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After this the plants will ſoon ſhoot forth 
into vine, or bind, when long poles about 
fifteen or twenty feet in length, mult be placed 
for them to run upon: April or the begin- 
ning of May, when the ſhoots are a fout long, 
is the ſeaſon ſor this work, three poles muſt 
be ſet to each hill, around the outſide, let 
deep into the ground, by making holes for 
them with an iron crow, fo as to place them 
with their top inclining a little outward from 
each other, to keep the plants from entangling, 
and a ſpace between two of them be left open 
toward the ſouth, to admit the ſun more 


_ The Hops being thus poled, they will for 
the general part naturally twine themſelves 
about the poles, obſerving to direct ſuch with 
the hand.as do not readily catch hold of them- 
ſelves, turning them the way of the ſun's 
motion, and tie them looſely with dried ruſhes 
or other ſoft bandage, training two or three 
vines to each pole, and all above that ſhould 
be plucked up, if the plantation be old ; but 
if young, wrap them up together in the mid- 
dle of the hills. $04. 
The next work is ſummer-digging, in th 
beginning of June, which is digging about 
the hills, and caſting up ſome fine earth a- 
round, and upon each, which is ſometimes re- 
peated again the beginning of July, to make all 
the hills of a proper ſubſtance, for the better 
nouriſhing of the plants. 
After the plants are grown up, if you find 
any of them under-poled, taller poles muſt be 
placed near thoſe that are too ſhort, to re- 
ceive the vines from them; for unleſs they 
have due length of pole, they will not yield 
a full crop; and if the vines are very ſtrong, 
and over-top the poles, it is common to ſtrike 
off the heads of the ſhoots with a ſwitch, 
whereby they throw out many lateral branches, 
well charged with cluſters ot fruit. 
In July the Hops will blow, and towards 
the end of Auguſt will begin to ripen ; the 
tokens of which are the bunches of fruit im- 
parting a ſtrong Hop-like ſcent, dry and 
hard to the touch, and browniſh colour of 


the Hops are 
ould be picked 


At theſe tokens of maturi 
fit for gathering, when they 
with all poſſible expedition, for a ſudden 
ſtorm of wind, or great rains would do con- 
- ſiderable damage, by breaking down the vine 
and diſcolourin 101 
_ This work of picking Hops muſt be 
formed in dry weather if poſhble, 
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A certain number of hills in a ſquare ſpace 
is to be cleared at a time, generally about 
eleven, and a large ſquare bin, or wooden 
frame eight feet long, by three broad, having 
a cloth within hanging on tenter-hooks, 
is to be placed in the centre to receive the 
Hops; then proceeding to the work of pick. 
ing, cut up the vine of the above number gf 
hills, and pull up the poles, uſing a wooden 
inſtrument like a lever, having at one end 1 
forked piece of iron with teeth on the in. 
ſide, which will readily raiſe them out of 
the ground; then laying two poles at x 
time acroſs the bin, and two or three per- 
ſons may ſtand on each fide to pick the Hops 
therein, picking them very clean without 
leaves and ſtalks; and as the bin is filled, 
it muſt be emptied two or three times a day, 
as there may be occaſion, into a hop-bag, 
and carried to the kiln to dry. 

The kiln for drying Hops is the ſame as 2 
malt- kiln, covered with a hair- cloth, on which 
they ſpread the hops, which ſhould be ſpread 
ten or twelve inches thick; and a chaicoal 
fire is commonly uſed, continuing an even 
ſteady fire, not fierce, but rather increaſe it 
by degrees, and in about nine hours let the 
Hops be turned, and in two or three hours 
more, they may be taken off, by that time the 
brittleneſs of their ſtalks, and eaſy falling of 
the leaves determine them to be ſufficiently 
dried, | "0 
They are then to be carried into dry upper 
rooms, to he three or four weeks to toughen, 
otherwiſe they would become powder in bag- 

ing. | 

The bagging is performed in Jarge bags 
made of about four ells and a half of ell- wide 
coarſe cloth; about a handful of hops is firlt 
tied into each corner at bottom, to ſerve as 
handles; the bag is then faſtened to a hole 
of due width in the floor, made for that pur- 
poſe, having a hoop faſtened to the mouth of 
the bag, on which it reſts on the edges of the 
hole; then a perſon puts the hops into the 
bag, while another is continually treading 
them down, till the bag is full; the bay is 
then unfaſtened from the hoop, and let down, 
and cloſe up the mouth, tying a handful of 
Hops alſo in each corner, as in the bottom 
part, they are then ready for market. 
he moſt conſiderable plantations of Hops 
in England, are in Kent and Surry, and ſome 
parts of Suſſex and Hampſhire, but more par- 
ticularly Kent, where the Hop gardens ex- 
hibit a delightful appearance in en 
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from which county it is amazing to ſee the 


numbers of great waggon loads daily brought 
to London in September and October, prin- 
cipally to the Borough of Southwark, where 


ply of the brewery ;. great quantities are alſo 
brought by water, and depoſited in warehouſes 
in Thames-ſtreet, belonging to the hop fac- 
tors. 

A plantation of Hops will continue in good 
bearing ſeveral years, provided the ground 1s 
properly manured. 

The proper manure is we*]-rotted dung, or 
a compoſt of dung and. earth together, pre- 
pared ſome time for that purpoſe; and of either 
from about twenty to forty cart load, is. the 
common allowance for an acre ; the former 
quantity: is generally allowed when dung, 1s 
ſcarce, laying it only along the hills of plants 
to be dug in, in winter or ſpring, but the 
beſt way is to allow about ſorty load, and dig 
or plough it in-any time from October till 
March; and ſuch a dreſſing need not be re- 
peated but once in two or three years, 

Every year after the ground is cleared from 
the Hops, care ſhould be taken of the poles, 
which if they could be laid under any cover- 
ed place, would greatly preſerve them; but 
for want of ſuch convenience, they are placed 
in parcels upright in the open air, fitſt fixing 
three or fix poles firmly in the ground, in a 
triangle manner, wide at bottom, and tied 
together at top; then ſet as many of the reſt 
of the poles about them as ſhall! ſeem conve- 
nient in each parcel, 

As the poles decay, they muſt be recruited 


with new ones. 


The poles may. be of any wood, but the 
forts commonly uſed are aſh, birch, maple, 
ſycamore, willow, poplar, and cheſtnut, the 
latter of which is the moſt durable of all. 


| are the great magazines of them for the ſup- 


| before was always conſidered as a diſtinct ge- 


{ 


It requires about three thouſand poles to an 


acre, allowing three to each hill, 


- HYACINTHUS, Hyacinth, and the Muſ 


cari, or Muſk Hyacinth. | 
The plants are low, herbaceous, bulbous- 


rooted, flowery perennials, . for the flower- 


garden and open borders; ſending up annual- 
ly from the root, long narrow leaves, and 
upright flower-ſtalks, | Sn about half a foot 
to twelve or fifteen inches high, terminated 


by many bell-ſhaped ſix- parted flowers, in a 


large ereCt ſpike; ſome of which are of ad- 
mirable beauty and elegance, and the floriſts 
pride, particularly that celebrated ſpecies the 


| 


ſpecies of Hyacinthus, and of which the fol- 
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Hyacinthus Orientalis, which comprehends 
ſome hundreds of delightful varieties, all 
beautiful ornaments of the ſpring, 

Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Chara#ters,) CALix, none. CoRouLLA, 
is monopetalous, bell-ſhaped, ſix-parted, and 
reflexed at top, and three ſmall nectariums like 
pores, placed on the point of the germen. 


| STAMINA, fix ſhort ſubulate filaments and 


connivent antheræ. P1sSTILLUM, a roundiſh, 
trigonous, three-furrowed germen, ſhort ſtyle, 
and obtuſe ſtigma. PrRICARIuu, a 
roundiſh, trigonous, trilocular capſule, and 
toundiſh ſeeds, 

To this genus the botaniſts have joined the 
Muſcari, or Muſk and Grape Hyacinth, which 


nera. 'There are in the whole about thirteen 


lowing are thoſe principally retained in the 
Engliſh gardens. Hr 
'HYACINTHUS Orientalis. 
Oriental, or Eaſtern Hyacinth.) Hyacin- 


thus, with a large, purpliſh, bulbous root, ſend- 


ing up-ſeveral narro.y erect leaves, eight or 
ten inches long, amidſt them ;. an upright, 
robuſt, ſucculent flower- ſtalk, from about ten 


to fifteen inches high, adorned upward with 


many. large funnel or bell-ſhaped flowers, 
ſwelling at the baſe,. and cut half way into 
ſix parts; collected into a large pyramidal 


ſpike, of different colours in. the varieties ; 


flowering in April and May. 

Varieties are.] Oriental Hyacinth, with ſin- 
gle white flowers—double white flowers | 
red ſingle and double flowers—fleſh-coloured 
ſingle and double flowers blue ſingle and 
double flowers - purple: blue ſingle and dou- 
ble flowers. 5 


Of each of the above ſorts, there are many 
intermediate varieties, amounting in the whole 


to ſome hundreds, differing from one another 


in ſome reſpect or other, as in the ſhades or 
teints of each reſpeCtive colour; the ſize and 


poſition of the pips or florets, their number 


and mode of arrangement in each ſpike, the 
form and ſize of the ſpikes, and ſome other 
variations; all of which varieties have been 


obtained from ſeed, and by which many new 
ones of the ahove principal ſorts are anffually 
gained; each variety is, by the floriſts, diſtin- 
guiſhed either by the name of the place where 


firſt raiſcd,, or perſon who raiſed them, or that 
of illuſtrious. perſonages, as the greateſt kings, 


the braveſt generals, famaus poets, and cele- 
25 8 brated 
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brated ancient hiſtorians, the gods, goddeſſes, 
and the like; often beſtowing ſuch names on 
them as denote their value: ſo that in this 
prodigious multitude now of many hundreds, 
and new ones. annually acquired, to which 
names are given, according to the ſaney of the 
different propagators, it would be impoſſible 
to exhibit any accurate liſt here of any thing 
ſo variable, but the names of the capital va- 
rieties moſt in vogue, are always to be found 
in moſt of the eminent ſeedſmen's catalogues; 
who alter or make additions according as new 
ſorts occur. 
This ſpecies of Hyacinthus and its varieties 
poſſeſſinga legree of pre- eminence above all the 
other ſpecies of this genus, are the ſorts com- 
monly eſteemed and cultivated by the floriſts, 
and the ſorts generally meant and underſtood, 
when we ſpeak ſimply of the Hyacinth, 

*HyYacinTHus Neon-ſcriptus 

IVacd Hyacinth, or Hare-bells.] Hath a 
| ſmall bulbous root; narrow leaves, five or ſix 
inches long; upright flower-ſtalks, ſix or ſe- 
ven inches high; and bell-ſhaped, fx parted 
blue flowers, revolute at top, ranged all on 
one {ide of the ſtalk, appearing in March and 
April. | 

Parity.) With white flowers. 

Both the varieties grow wild in our woods 

and hedges ; and are cultivated in many gar- 


dens as furniture for wood- walks, wilder- | 


neſſes, &c. 

*HyACINTHUsS Cernuus. 

Nodding- firwered Spaniſh Hyacinth.) Hath 
a ſmall-bulbous root; narrow erect leaves, 
five or fix inches long; an upright flower 
ſtalk, fix or ſeven inches high ; bell-ſhaped 
red flowers, ranged on one ſide of the ſtalk, 
and the top of the ſpike nodding or bowing 
downward ; flowering in April. 

*HyYAcINTHUs Amethyſtinum. 
 Amethyſline-coloured Hyacinth.) Hath a 
ſmalliſh bulbous root ; upright robuſt flower- 


ſtalk, a ſoot high, terminated by many ſmall | 


bell-ſhaped flowers, cylindric at the baſe, and 
cut at top half into fix parts, of a deep ame- 
thyſline- blue colour; flowering in February 
and March. | 
The following are the Muſcari Hyacinths, 
diſtinguiſhed by their corolla being more glo- 
-bular and ſwollen than the former ſorts. 
 SHyacynTHUs Muſcari. 


Muſcari, or Muſt Hyacinth.] Hath a large | 


oval bulbous root, ſending up ſeveral narrow, 
furrowed, thickiſh leaves, eight or nine inches 
long, ending in obtuſe points; an upright 


| 


' 
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flower-ſtalk, half a foot high, adorned wit. 
oval, reſlexed, faded purple flowers, impart. 
ing a ſtrong muſky adour. 

Varieties } Wich purpliſh flowers below, 
and yellow at top—and with large - yellow 
flowers. | | 

*HYACYNTHUS Comſus. 

Tufted Hyacinthus, commonly called Fair-hajy. 
ed Hyacinth] Hath a large bulbous root; 
narrow, ſword-ſhaped leaves, a foot long, di. 
miniſhing to a ſharp point; an upright flower. 
ſtalk, about a foot high, adorned with angu— 


lar cylindric flowers, terminated by a tutted 


cluſter of oval florets, deſtitute of the gene— 
rative organs; of different colours in the ya. 
rieties ; flowering im. April and May. 

Varicties.] Tufted Hyacinth, with purple 
Jowers—with blue flowers—and with white 
flowers. 

'ByYacinTHuUs Monſtrous. 

Feathered Hyacinth.) Hyacinthus, with a 
large bulbous root, ſending up ſeveral nar- 
row, plane, ſmooth leaves, a foot long, end- 
ing in obtuſe points; upright flower-ſtalks 


a foot and a half high, the upper half gits, 
niſhed with many oval blue flowers, in tutted 


panicles, having finely cut feathered-like pe- 
tals, moſtly deſtitute of the parts of fructifica- 
tion, ſo never produce ſeeds ; appearing in 
April and May. | | 

*"HYAcINTHUs Botrycides. 

Grape Hyacinth.) Hath a ſmalliſh bulbous 
root; many narrow, cylindric, canaliculated, 
erect leaves, half a foot long; an upright 
ſtalk, ſix or eight inches high, adorned with 


many {mall globular, cloſely- placed flowers, 


in a cluſtered ſpike in the manner of a bunch 
of grapes; of different colours in the varie- 
ties ; appearing in April. 

Varieties.) Grape Hyacinth, with blue 
flowers - white flowers——and with aſh-co- 
loured flowers. 9 

*HYACINTHOS Racemeſus. 

Racemous Grape Hyacinth.) Hath a mid- 
dle-ſized bulbous root; ſword-ſhaped looſe 
leaves, fix or eight inches long; a flower- 
ftalk fix inches high, terminated by many 
ſmall oval blue-flowers, in a racemoſe-clul- 
" cloſely placed at top; flowering in A- 
pril. | | 

The flowers of all the ſorts, in their charac- 
teriſtical, or ſingle ſtate, conſiſt of one hol- 
low, ſomewhat bell-ſhaped. petal, cut more 


or Jeſs into fix parts at top; but in the double 
| Bowers, the petals are multiplied in ſeveral 


ſeries, one within another, as in the double 
Oriental 
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Oriental Hyacinth, the flowers of which 
are conſiderably the largeſt and moſt beautiful 
of all the ſpecies. | 

All theſe ſpecies of Hyacinthus, and their 
reſpective varieties, are hardy bulbous rooted 
erennials, of great duration in root, but an- 
nual in leaf and ſtalk ; the leaves ariſing from 
the root in ſpring, and amidſt them the 
flower-ſtalk ; but one generally from each 
bulb, is naked, or without leaves, and the 
upper part is terminated by the floweis, com- 
monly in a ſort of ſpike; in ſome extended 
wide at bottom, upon their pedicles, dimi— 
niſhing gradually to the top, in a pyramidal 
form, as obtains in moſt of the varieties of 
the Oriental Hyacinth ; flowering principal- 
ly in April and May, fucceeded by plenty of 
ripe ſeed in June and July ; then the leaves 
and ſtalks decay, and the roots loſe their fibres, 
and become inactive for a month or fix weeks; 
during which period is the time to lift the 
roots, as may be neceſſary in ſome ſorts an- 
nually, eſpecially the Oriental kinds, and in 
others every two or three years, to ſeparate 
the increaſed off-ſets from the main bulbs, 


beds, &c. and being taken up at the above 
period of reſt, may be kept out of ground 
till autumn, or even until ſpring on particular 
occaſions; though they flower ſtrongeſt when 
planted again the October or November ſol- 
lowing. 
All the nine ſpecies and reſpective varietics 
are ſo hardy, as to grow freely in any of the 
open beds or borders in the full ground; 
flower and produce ſeed annually, and. moſt 
of them increaſe exceedingly by off-tets of 
the root, 

With reſpect to their uſe in gardens, all 
the ſpecies and varieties are proper to be em- 
ployed as furniture to adorn the open borders 
and flower-beds; the fine varieties of the 


in beds by themſelves: the common kinds of 


may alſo be planted in afſemblage with other 
hardy bulbous ſpring flowers, in the common 
borders; diſpoſing all of them towards the 
front in patches, three or four roots together 
in each patch, placing them three or ſour 
inches deep ; in which mode of diſpoſition 
they will effect a conſpicuous variety in April 


and May, 
Of the Oriental Kinds. 
But the Oriental Hyacinth, the chief of the 
Hyacinth tribe for beauty, elegance, and va- 


and to tranſplant them into freſh prepared 


Oriental Hyacinth is commonly cultivated. 


them, however, along with the other ſpecies, 
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riety, is by floriſts commonly depoſited in 
beds by themſelves, both for the convenience 
of viewing them more commodiouſly, and to 
have occaſional ſhelter from the rigours of 
winter, and during the time of their bloom ; 
for although they are hardy enough to ſucceed 
without any proteCtion, yet they being ra- 
ther of a delicate temperature, by allowing 
them ſhelter on particular occafions, they are 
made to blow much larger and fairer, and the 
bloom continued longer in beauty; and as the 
fine varieties poſſeſs a degree of pre-eminence, 
and often purchaſed at a great price, it is cer- 
tainly moſt neceflary to allow them all poſ- 
ſible aſſiſtance to blow them in perfeCtion. 
They are fold in great variety by all the 
ſeed dealers. The prices are from three 
pence per root, up to five or ten pounds, or 
more ; and fome varieties are in ſuch high 


. eſteem among floriſts, that twenty or thirty 


pounds is ſometimes given for a finge 
bulb | 

The Dutch forts are in moſt eſteem ; that 
is, thoſe that are imported annually from Hol- 
land, for thoſe people excel all Europe in raiſ- 
ing the greateſt, variety from ſeed, and alſo 
in blowing them in the greateſt perfection; 
owing either to ſome ſecret in their mode of 


culture, or that the nature of their ſoil is pe- 


culiarly adapted to the growth of the bulbs ;. 
but let that be as it may, great quantities are 
annually imported from that country by the 
dealers, and fold by moſt! of the eminent 
ſeedſmen, who have catalogues of the names 
of the varieties, and their prices annexed, 
which are various according to-their ſorts. 

As many perſons may not have inclination 
for cultivaiing the high-rated varieties, there 
are many of the interior forts that produce 
very pretty ſlow ers, which may be h:d at mode- 
rate prices, and may be cultivate\ either in 
beds, or in the open borders,. in common 
with other hardy bulbous-rooted flowers with- 
out any protection, and will blow freely, tho? 
probably not ſo large and elegant as thoſe fine 
varieties indulged with the nice management 
of a profeſſed floriſt, as hereafter mentioned; 
yet will exhibit a very beautiful bloom, and 
make ſome of the prettieſt ornaments of the 
llower-borders. ' 

Having. once obtained ſome roots of 


any of the varieties, you mzy increaſe your 


ſtock annually by off-ſets, which they, how- 
ever, do not yield ſo freely as ſome other 


bulbs, fo muſt make the moſt of every one 
that offers; and they all furniſh plenty of. ſeed | 
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every year, by which new varieties may be 
raiſed, for all the new ſorts are always firſt 
obtained by that mode of propagation ; and 
each reſpective variety ſo obtained, is after- 
wards increaſed by oft-ſets of the root. The 
railing them, however, from ſeed, is tedious 
in practice, for the ſeedling bulbs are hardly 
brought to flower in leſs than four or five 


years; but as by this means the ſtock may be 


greatly increaſed, and many new good flowers 
acquired, it rewards for the toil, in enjoying 
the pleaſure of ſeeing flowers of one's own 
raiſing, and the ſtock greatly multiplied either 


-for pleaſure-or profit. 


. The principal properties that conſtitute a 
good Hyacinth of the Oriental kind, is, the 
{tem perfectly upright, of moderate length, 
and ſo ſtrong and well proportioned, as to 
ſuſtain the weight of the florets without bend- 
ing. The florets ſhould be large, ſwelling 


below, expanded above, and numerous, ten 


or fifteen at leaſt, but are often twenty or 
thirty in number, and ſhould be placed equal- 
ly round the ſtem, the pedicles on which 
they grow, longer below than above, dimi- 
niſhing gradually in length upward, ſo as to 
.repreſent a pyramid, each pedicle” ſo robuſt 


as to ſupport the florets without drooping. 


Propagation and Culture. 


The propagation of all the varieties is by 
.off-ſets from the root, like other bulbous- 


rooted perennials; ſee Bur Bus; and by ſeed, 
to obtain new varieties, both of which me- 
thods of propagation as hereaſter directed. 


We will firſt exhibit their general culture. 


Wich reſpect to the culture of this cele- 
brated ſpecies of Hyacinth and varieties; let 
it be remarked, that they ſucceed beſt in a 
light ſoil, and will proſper in any common 
earth of a garden of that temperature, but 
delight more particularly in ſandy ground; 


allow them, however, as light a ſoil as your 
gprcen poſſibly aſſords, in a dry, open, ſunny | 
mt 


uation, diſtant from the drip of trees, for 


theſe bulbs, if planted in ſtrong, or very 


moiſt land are apt to rot in winter, or become 
diſeaſed ; if, therefore, the ſoil of your flower- 


borders or beds are of a ſtrong heavy quality,. 


that part deſigned principally for Hyacinths, 
ay be meliorated by adding 7 materials, 
as any ** ſandy earth, from the ſur- 


face of ſome field, common, or other place, 


(not out of deep pits) or drift or ſea-ſand, or 


[ 


any upper ſandy ſoil, or light earthy compoſt; 


* * ' 
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and ſhould the ſoil of the borders, &c. he ot 
a very light, ſharp, ſandy nature, a portion 
of light, pliable, loamy earth, and neat; 
dung, or well-rotted dung of old hot-hed: 
will make a fine compoſt for the Hyacinth, 
being previouſly added long enough for the 
dung to be converted into mould. Aſter a1] 
if the common earth of the borders is of 8 
moderately light pliable nature, as above ob. 
ſerved, and has been occaſionally manured 
with rotten dung, it will ſuit the common 
ſorts very well without any other preparation 
than good digging, &c. obſerving, in either 
caſe, to work the ground well one ſpade deep 
at leaſt, if the depth of ſoil admits, raiſing 
the bed or border a little above the general 
level to avoid copious moiſture, and rake the 
ſurface ſmooth. | 
But the floriſts generally prepare a favoy. 
rite compoſt for their rare kinds of Hyacinth, 
which is principally this: light ſandy loam, 
or any ſandy earth from a paſtured field or 
common, the top ſpit not more than ten or 
twelve inches deep, of which about one third 
to one of drift or ſea-ſand, from the ſurface, 
and the ſame quantity of rotten neats dung; 
mixing and caſting the whole in a hey 
ridge-ways, in ſome dry ſunny expoſure, to 
lie a year at leaſt, or if two the better. See 
ComPposTs. But to the above materials, 
ſome add alſo a quantity of rotten leaves of 
trees, thoroughly rotten, tanner's bark, or 


any perfectly rotten earthy wood, or rotten 


ſaw-duſt ; all of which together greatly im- 


proves the compoſition : though as thele are 


not . readily obtained, the other com- 
poſt is frequently uſed with great ſucceſs. 
With either of theſe compoſts a bed is pre- 
pared in September, or early in October, 
four feet wide, and two deep, ſo that a ca- 
vity muſt be digged that width and depth, 
and filled up entirely with the compoſition, 
ſix inches above the common level to allow 
for ſettling, leaving it a fortnight or a month 
to ſettle, and is then ready for the reception 


of the Hyacinths. 


The virtuoſi in theſe plants are careful ne- 
ver to plant the fine ſorts two years together 
in the ſame bed or earth, for by planting 
them every year in a freſh bed, or freſh-pre- 
pared compoſt, it greatly improves the ſize 
and beauty of the flowers. | 


The proper ſeaſon for planting them, is either 


in October, or firſt fortnight in November, 

and thoſe then planted, ſhoot early in ſprings 

and flower ſtrong at their uſual ſeaſon, * 
! "= 
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and May; but thoſe planted later in autumn, | 
or are continued out of ground till January 
and February, for a late bloom, will flower 
weaker and with inferior beauty; ſo that the 
principal part ſhould always be planted at the 
time firſt mentioned. 

If it is deſigned to plant any of the com- 
mon, or more ordinary kinds, to adorn the 
open borders contiguous to principal walks, or 
lawns near the habitation, to increaſe the variety 
in aſſemblage with other bulbous-rooted ſpring- 
flowers, as early tulips, narciſſuſes, anemo- 
nies, ranunculus, &c. they ſhould be diſpoſ- 
ed towards the front, at about fifteen inches 
from the edge, in patches of three roots in 
each, placed four inches deep; and the 
patches may be from about one yard to three 
or four diſtance : here let them ſtand to take 
their chance, without any further care, and 
they will flower in their uſual ſeafon ; and in 
this mode of diſpoſition will ſtrike the eye 
moſt agreeably among the other flowers then 
in bloom. ; 

But the fine doubles and other valuable va- 
rieties are commonly depoſited in beds by 
themſelves, as we beſore obſerved, for the 
convenience of affording them occahonal pro- 
tection from inclement weather, theſe beds 
ſhould be four feet wide, and well wrought 
to the depth before mentioned; and if there 
is any danger of water ſtanding, or much 
moiſture in winter, raiſe them five or ſix inches 
above the general level; but if dry ground 
two or three inches is ſufficient, finiſhing 
them gradually rounding in the middle, al- 
lowing two-feet-wide alleys between bed and 
bed. In each bed you may plant four or five 
rows, lengthways, about nine inches diſtant 
in each row, and four or five inches deep: 


as to the mode of planting, it may either be 


in drills drawn the above depth, ſee DRIII- 
S$OWING, &c. or by dibble, or by bedding 
them in, i. e. with the ſpade or rake, trim- 
ming the earth evenly from off the top of the 
bed, five inches deep, into the alleys ; then 
draw lines along the ſurface the above dit- 
tance, place the roots upon the lines, bottom 
downwards, nine inches aſunder ; which be- 
ing done, cover the roots over with the earth, 
which was drawn off the bed for that purpoſe, 
as evenly as poſſible, to the proper depth; 
and as ſoon as they are planted, in either me- 


thod, let the ſurface of the bed be raked | 


ſmooth, and the work is done. | | 
The bulbs being planted, the next care is 
to protect the choiceſt ſorts in the beds occa- 
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ſionally, during winter, from fevere froſt, to 


enſure the greater ſuceeſs ; for although the 
bulb itſelf is hardy enough, yet very intenſe 
froſt is ſometimes apt to affect the young new- 
ſhot fibres of the root, alſo the ſummit of the 
young advancing flower- bud, and occafion it 
to blow weaker than it otherwiſe would ; 
therefore when ſevere froſt ſets in, it is caſy 


to guard thoſe in beds; but thoſe diſpoſed a- 


bout the borders in patches, is not ſo readily 


| ſheltered: but, indeed, they will all blow 


tolerably well without that precaution. Thoſe 
in beds, however, may be readily protected 


by a covering of ſtraw, or any kind of dry 


ſtrawey litter, three or four inches thick, or 
may previouſly arch the beds with hoopy, or 
rods, or with moveable arched frames of open- 
work, and covered with mats; obſerving in 
either mode of covering, to practiſe it only 
in ſevere frofts, ſor there will be but little 


danger of moderate froſts penetrating - deep. 


enough to do any hurt ; nor ever permit the 
covering to remain a day lonper than the ſe- 
verity of the froſt continues, the free air be- 
ing an important article for the welfare of the 
plants, * 

Towards ſpring, when the lower - buds are 
beginning to appear above ground, the beds 
of tbe fine forts, if intended to allow them 
all poſſible protection from inclement wea- 
ther, ſhould, if not done in winter, be arch- 
ed over, to be covered every night with mats, 
particulatly at the appearance of ſharp frolts, 


or when there is cold cutting winds, being 


careful to take them off every morning in 
mild weather, 


In March the flower-ſtems will advance 
faſt in ſtature: according as thoſe of the beſt 


forts arrive nearly at their full height, it is 
proper to ſupport them, by placing a ſmall 


ſtick, fifteen or eighteen inches long, down 


to each plant, being careful not to thruſt it 
into the bulb, and fo tye the ſtems neatly to 
each ſtick, whereby the ſpikes of flowers, 
which being heavy, would otherwiſe be borne 


down by wind or wet, will be preſerved in 


an upright poſition. 
When they arrive to bloom, the curious 
ſorts that are in beds, may be preſerved much 


longer in beauty, by being ſcreened occaſion- 


ally from the ſun and rain, by a ſort of awn- 
ing or umbrella of mats or canvaſs ; obſerv- 
ing they ſhould be ſhaded only from the mid- 


day ſun from about ten to three or four o'clock,. 


and only from" exceſſive rains and boiſterous 


winds, for they ſhould enjoy the. morning 
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end evening ſun, and the benefit of mode- 


rate ſhowers ; theſe covers are ſometimes con- 
trived like a tent, of width and height 
enough for company to walk under them to 
view the flowers, and that the plants may 
enjoy the beneſit of free air; having the ſides 
to let down and up at pleaſure, like curtains ; 
as alſo the top to draw off occaſionally to ad- 
mit moderate warm ſhowers; thus may theſe 
flowers be-continued in their fulleſt beauty 
three or four weeks, and exhibit a fairer 
bloom than thoſe that are fully expoſed. 

After the flowers, however, begin natural- 
1y to fade, remove all covering entirely away, 
that the bulbs and increaſing off-ſets may 
receive all poſſible benefit from the free 
air. 

Aſter the ſeaſon of flowering is over, the 
next care is to take up the bulbs, in the flo- 
riſts language called, lifting the roots; for 
the fine forts ſhould be taken up at this pe- 
riod, both to ſeparate any ofF-ſets for encreaſe, 


and for the benefit of the main bulbs, which 


will always flower ſtronger than ſuch that 

.are ſuffered to remain two or more years un- 
removed]; ſo always tæte up the latge blow- 
ing-roots annual'y aft flowering. 


Che proper time for this work of lifting . 


the bulbs, is in ſummer, ſoon after they have 
done flowering, when their leaves begin to 
turn yellow, as then the bulbs have had near- 
ly their full growth for that ſeaſon z and 
ſhould by no means remain Jonger in the 
ground, as they would be apt to imbibe moiſ- 


ture, and become ſpongey, and have tenden- 


cy to rot after removal. Dry weather muſt 
be choſen, and a trowel, or ſmall ſpade is 
proper for lifting them, taking them up one 
and one; and break off the ſtem within an 
inch or two of its origin, which being thick 
and very ſucculent, the moiſture thereof 


might return again into the bulb, to its de- 


triment; then lay them in an airy room, out 


| ol the mid-day ſun, to dry off the groſs moiſ 


ture gradually, and to ripen the bulbs to a 
due hardneſs, appearing of a purpliſh tinge, 
otherwiſe they are apt to rot, being more im- 
patient of humidity than 'almoſt any other 
kind of hardy bulbs : but the floriſts gene- 


rally ripen. the choicer kinds of theſe bulbs, 


after lifting, in a ridge of dry earth in the 


ſull air, to promote a more perfect ripeneſs 
in the whole bulb, as the groſs humidity will 
be more effectually drawn off by the heat of 


the ſun, without being expoſed immediately 


- hereto ; to do this, part of the earth of the | 
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bed where they grew, is directly formed into 
a low ridge lengthways, roundiſh at top, and 
both ſides ſloping to caſt off the water; in 
this ridge place the bulbs, as ſoon as poſſibe, 
bottom downward beſide each other, and co- 
ver them with earth an inch or two deep; he. 
ing thus placed, let them remain about three 
weeks, during which time, if heavy rains 
fall, cover the ridge with mats, to keep the 
earth and roots as dry as poſſible ; and thy; 


the ſun's heat through the earth, will evapo— 


rate the watery parts of the bulb, and harden 
it ſo effectually, that no danger of rotting i 
much to be feared, neither before nor afte; 
they are planted again ; obſerving, that when 
the bulbs, by either of the above modes of 
ripening them, aſſume a bright purple colour, 
it is notice of matureneſs, this colour being 
peculiar to theſe bulbs, but the more ſtrony 
and lively the purple tinge appears, denote; 
the greater perfection. 

When the bulbs are, however, proper]; 
ripened in either of the above methods, let 
them be taken up and ſeparated from any of. 


| ſets, well cleared from earth, looſe ſkins, aud 


fibres at bottom; then, after expoling them 
an hour or two in the ſun, put them up in 
boxes ſingly, or upon dry ſhelves out of the 
ſun, to remain till the ſeaſon for planting 
them again, obſerving the ſame method as 
before directed, 

| Propagation by Off- ſets. —All off-ſets ap- 
pearing about the main bulbs at the lifting 


ſeaſon, are to be careſully ſeparated from them, 


either as ſoon as they are taken up, or after 
the bults have lain to ripen, kept ſeparate, 
and planted in September or October, in 
beds by themſelves, in rows fx inches aſun- 
der, and two or three deep, where let them 
remain a year or two ; then take them up at 
the proper lifting- ſeaſon in ſummer, and ma- 
nage as directed for the large blowing roots. 
aiſing them from Seed The railing theſe 

bulbs from ſeed, is practiſed by the curious 
to obtain new varieties, as well as increaſe 
their ſtock ; obſerving, that from the time of 
ſowing, it will be four or five years before 
the bulbs will produce flowers; the ſeed 
ripens in June or July, which may ealily be 
faved from your own plants, ſuffering ſome 
of the fineſt ſingles, and half doubles to ſtand 
to ripen it in perfection, 

The proper ſeaſon ſor ſowing it is Septem- 
ber and October; and will come up in ſpring 
following. | 


It 
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It grows freely in the open ground, in a 
bed or border of light earth, or if no great 
quantity is to be ſown, it may be ſowed in 
ots or boxes, which will be convenient to 
move occaſionally to different ſituations at 
different ſeaſons. In either method chuſe 
light rich earth, make the ſurface ſmooth, 
ſow the . ſeeds evenly, and cover them an 
inch or an inch and a half deep; if they are 
ſowed in pots or boxes, let thoſe be plunged 
to their rims in a dry place, and in Novem- 
ber remove them either under a hot · bed frame 
to have occaſional ſhelter in winter, or cover 
them at the approach of hard froſt with 
ſome light dry litter, uſing the ſame profes: 
tion alſo to thoſe ſowed- in beds, but let 
them be fully expoſed in all mild weather. 

The plants will come up in the ſpring, 
appearing firſt with very ſmall leaves; keep 
them very clean from weeds all ſummer, ſiſt 
à little earth over the bed in autumn, and in 


winter uſe the ſame precaution as before; and 


in the ſecond ſummer, in June, when their 
leaves begin to decay, take up the young 
bulbs, to be planted out in nurſery beds, 
which may be done in Auguſt or September, 
planting them in ſmall drills two inches deep, 
having the drills three or ſour inches aſunder: 
here let them ſtand two years, fitting half an 
inch of earth over the ſurſace in autumn, and 
give occaſional covering in winter: after this 
they are to be taken up at the uſual lifting- 
ſeaſon, managed as the other bulbs, and 
planted in autumn where you deſign they 
ſhall flower, 


Of the other eight Species. 


The other eight ſpecies and varieties of this 
kan Hyacintnus, tho' inferior to the oriental 
ind, yet conſidered as flowery perennials 
for embelliſhing the common borders, &c. 
they effect an agreeable variety, when diſ- 
poſed in little cluſters, in aſſemblage with 
other low ſpring-flowers : planting them in 
autumn, any time before Chriſtmas, towards 
the front, three, four, or five roots in a patch, 
about three inches deep, and they will all 
flower in ſpring following. They may be ſuf- 
ſered to remain unremoved two or three 
years, when they will be increaſed by off- 
ſets into large bunches, and ſhould then be 
taken up at the decay of the flowers and 
leaves in ſummer, to ſeparate the off-ſets, 
planting the large roots again in the borders, 
as before, in autumn ; and the very beſt of 
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the off-ſets that you may have occaſion for, 
may be planted in nurſery-beds for a year 
or two. 

Their propagation is effected plentiſully by 
the off-ſets, as above-mentioned, which all the 
ſorts produce in great plenty, and which-may 
be taken up every ſecond or third year, when 
the leaves decay, and the off-ſets ſeparated 
and managed as above directed. 

HY DRANGEA, Hydrangea. 

There is but one ſpecies, a ſhrubby deci- 
duous plant, three or four feet high, for the 
ſhrubbery, having merit ſor the variety of its 
large ſimple foliage, and bunches of quin- 
quepetalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Decand ia Dirynia. 

Characters. ] Callx, is monophyllous, 
and five-parted at top. CoRoLIA, five round- 
iſh petals. STAMINA, ten filaments, alter- 
nately longer than each other, and roundiſh 
didymous antheræ. PisSTILLUM, a roundiſh 
germen under the corolla, two ſhort ſtyles, 
and obtuſe ſtigmas. PerIcarRPium, a 
roundiſh didymous bilocular capſule, crown- 
ed by the permanent ſtyles, like two horus, 
and contains numerous ſmall angular ſeeds, 

The ſpecies is; 

Hydrangea Arboreſcens.] Bath a fibrous 
very ſpreading root; ſending up ſeveral ſhrub- 
by, thick, pithy, perennial ſtalks, three or 
four feet high; garniſhed at each joint with 
largith, heart-ſhaped, ſerrated, oppoſite leaves, 
on long foot-ſtalks; and large cymoſe bunches 
of white flowers at the top of the ſtalks. 

It is a native of North America, is very 


| hardy, and flowers here in July and Auguſt, 


but rarely produces gocd ſeeds in Eng- 


land. 


The propagation of this ſpecies is very 
eaſy, for its ſpreading roots ſending up many 
ſtalks, they may be flipped off with great 
facility in autumn or ſpring, with roots to 
each, and may be planted in the ſhrubbery 
to remain, or in nurſery rows as may be con- 
venient. 

HYPERICUM, St. John's-Wort. 

This genera furniſhes ſeveral hardy deci- 
duous ſhrubs and underſhrubby plants for 
the ſhrubbery; and ſome tender ſhrubby ex- 
otics for the green houſe ; all of them adorn- 


ed with oblong and oval ſimple foliage, and 


pentapetalous yellow flowers in cluſters. 

| Claſs and order, Peolyadelphia Polyandria. 
Characters. CaAL1X, is divided into five 

oval, permanent ſegments. CoRoLLa, five 

oblong oval ſpreading petals, STAMINAy 

. numerous 
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numerous filaments, 77 in ſeveral bodies 
and ſmall antheræ. PisTILLUM, a roundiſh 
germen, from one to three or five-ſtyles, but 
moſt commonly three, and ſimple ſtigmas. 
PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh capſule, of as 
many cells as there are ſtyles, and numerous 
oblong ſeeds. 

There are about ſix or ſeven ſpecies com- 
monly retained in the Engliſh gardens as 


plants of ornament, four of them hardy, and 


three tender, e 5 
Hardy Kinds. 


'HyPERICUM Hircinum. 

Stinking St. Jobn'-Mort.] Hypericum 
with ſeveral ſhrubby, two-edged ſtalks from 
the root, three or four feet high, branching 
by pairs oppoſite at every joint; oblong-oval, 
cloſe- ſitting, oppoſite leaves; and at the ends 
of all the young ſhoots, cluſters of yellow 
flowers, having the ſtamina longer than the 
petals, and three ſtyles. 

{he whole plant has a ſtrong diſagreeable 
' odour. 2 | | 

Varieties.) Stinking St. John's wort, with 
ſtrong ſtalks, ſix or eight feet high, broad 
leaves, and large flowers—— inodorous St. 
John's-wort, with ſtrong ſtalks, broad leaves, 
and without any diſagreeable odour —— with 
variegated leaves. 

All theſe varieties are ſhrubby, flower in 
June and July, in ſuch numerous cluſters, 
that the ſhrubs appear covered with them, 
and produce abundance of ſeed in autumn. 

*HYyYPERICUM Canarienfis. : 
Canary St. John 's-Mort.] Hath ſhrubby 
ſtalks, dividing and branching fix or ſeven 
feet high, oblong, cloſe- ſitting leaves, by pairs; 
and at the ends of the branches, cluſters of 
yellow flowers, having the ſtamina longer 
than the corolla, and three ſtyles; flowering 
in June and July. 

®HYPERICUM Aſcyron. 

Aſeyron, or Dwarf American St. Fobn's- 
Wort.) Hath very ſpreading roots, ſending 
up numerous, ſlender, four-ſquare talks, a 
foot long; oval, ſpear-ſhaped, cloſe · ſitting, 
ſmooth leaves, by pairs oppoſite; and at the 
ends of the ſtalks, large yellow flowers, hav- 
ing five ſtyles. 1 | 

*HyPERICUM Androſcemum, 

Androſemum, - commonly called Tutſan, or 
Park-leaves,) Hath an upright under-ſhrub- 
by ſtalk, two feet high, branching by pairs 
oppoſite z oval, heart-ſhaped, cloſe · ſitting 
leaves, by pairs; and from the tops of the 
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ſtalks, cluſters of ſmall yellow flowers, har. 
ing three ſtyles; and roundiſh berry-like black 
capſules ; flowers in the end of July and 
Auguſt. Ds 

t grows naturally in woods in man 
of England, &c. 3 


| Tender Green-houſe Kinds. 
*SHypERICUM Balearicum. 


Balearic warted-leaved Hypericum. Hatha 


ſhrubby ſtalk, branching two feet high, with 
reddiſh ſcarrified branches ; ſmall, oval, way. 
ed, cloſe- ſitting, ſemi-amplexicaule leaves 
warted underneath, and large yellow flowers, 
having hve ſtyles; flowering great part of 
the year. Is a native of Majorca. 

*HyPERICUM Monogynum. 

Monogynous, or One-fiyled China Hypericum,) 
Hath ſhrubby * ſtalks, about two fee; 
high; oblong, ſtiff, ſmooth, cloſe-ſitting 
leaves, of a ſhining green above, and white 
underneath, and cluſters of ſmall yellow 
flowers, with coloured cups, and only one 
ſtyle; flowering moſt part oſ the year. 

'HYPERICUM Laſianthus. 8 

Laſianthus, or Surinam Hypericum.] Hah 
ſhrubby ſtalks, branching a yard high; ſpear- 
ſhaped ſerrated leaves, hoary underneath ; and 
from the axillas of the ſtalks, ye low flowers, 
having five ſtyles, Is a native of Surinam 
and Carolina, 


The flowers of all theſe ſpecies of Hyperi- | 


cum conſiſt each of five oblong oval petals, 
numerous ſtamina, and from one to five ſtyles 
ſee the Characters) ; appearing principally in 

une, July, and Auguſt, and ſome moſt part 
of the year, in numerous Cluſters, . moſtly 
from the ends of the branches and young 
ſhoots, ſucceeded by oval capſules, contain- 
ing plenty of ſeeds in autumn, eſpecially in 
the hardy kinds, 

All the ſpecies demand attention as plants 
of ornament, having great merit in their 
flowers, appearing very conſpicuous in long 
ſucceſſion. | 

The hardy kinds are good furniture for all 
the ſhrubbery compartments, and will grow 
in any ſituation and expoſure, and in any 
common ſoil of a garden, will endure the ſe- 
vereſt cold, and greatly ornament the ſhrub- 
bery in ſummer ; more particulacly the firſt 
and ſecond ſorts and varieties, which are more 


of a ſhrubby durable growth, than the other 


two hardy kinds; but all the ſorts merit cul- 
ture to increaſe the variety. All of which 
are fold cheap enough at the nurſeries, and 

may 
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may be eaſily increaſed by ſuckers, by lips 


of the root, and by ſeed, See their Propa- 
"The three tender ſpecies being natives of 
warm countries, muſt be potted to have ſhel- 
ter in winter in the green-houſe, and will ef- 
ſect a pretty variety among the other ten- 
der exotics. 


Propagation, c. of all the Sorts. 


The firſt two hardy ſorts propagate very 
{aſt by ſuckers, from the root, which are ſent 
up plentifully every year; and in autumn or 
ſpring may be readily ſlipped off from the old 
plants, with roots to each, or the whole plant 
may be taken up and divided into as many 
parts as there are ſuckers and ſlips with roots, 
planting the ſtrongeſt where they are to re- 


main, and the weakeſt in nurſery rows for a 


year to acquire ſtrength, 

They may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, ſow- 
ed in autumn in a bed of common earth, in 
drills an inch deep; the plants will riſe plen- 
tifully in ſpring, and be fit to tranſplant the 


ſpring following. 


The other hardy ſorts are alſo eaſily pro- 
gated by flipping the roots in autumn, or 
— 5 in foring ; and may likewiſe be raiſed 
in great plenty by ſeeds as directed for the 
two former. | 

The three tender ſpecies are propagated by 
layers, and by cuttings. The laying is per- 
formed in ſpring on the young ſhoots, which 
will be well rooted by the end of ſummer, 


hen plant each in ſeparate pots. And cut- 


tings of the young ſhoots may be planted any 
time from March till June, in pots, and 
plunged in a hot-bed ; they will readily emit 
roots and form plants. | 

The Monogynous Hypericum may like- 
wiſe be propagated by flipping the roots in 


ſpring. | 


Theſe ſorts may alſo be raiſed from ſeed 
ſowed in ſpring, in pots, and plunged in a 
hot- bed, jult to bring up the plants, 

HYPERICUM Frutex, See SPIRZA, it 
being a ſpecies of that genus. : 

_ HRYSSOPUS, Hyſſop. | 

The Hyſſop of our gardens is a low under- 


' ſhrubby perennial, a fine aromatic, and me- 


dical plant, 
Claſs and order, Didynamia Cymneſper- 


mia. | 


Charafers,] CaLix, is monophyllous, 


oblong, five - parted, and permanent. Co- 


| ROLLA, is monopetalous and ringent, hav- 


| uſe, and tied in bunches. 
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ing the upper lip plane, roundiſh, emargi- 
nated and erect; the under one trifid, with 
the middle ſegment long and acute, and the 
hde ones ſhort and obtuſe. S AMINA, two 
long and two ſhort filaments, and ſimple an- 
theræ. PIisTILLUM, a four-parted germen, 
ſlender ſtyle, and bifid ſtigma. PERICAR-/ 
tun, none, four oval ſeeds lodged in the 


| calix. 


There are three diſtin ſpecies, but not 
more than one commonly cultivated, viz. 

Hyssopus Officinalis. 

Officinal, er Common Hyſſap.] Hath un— 

derſhrubby, low, buſhy ſtalks, growing a 
foot and a half high ; ſmall ſpear-ſhaped, 
cloſe- ſitting, oppoſite leaves, having ſevera! 
ſmaller riſing from the ſame joint; and all 
the ſtalks and branches terminated by erect, 
whorled ſpikes of flowers, of different co- 
lours in the varieties. 
Varieties.] Common blue-flowered—white- 
flowered—red-flowered—long ſpiked with 
deep blue flowers—curled-leaved—ſtriped- 
leaved. | 

All theſe varieties are underſhrubby, hav- 
ing ligneous durab'e ſtalks and branches, and 
all produce numerous ſmall flowers in whorls 
round the upper part of the ſtalks ſor a great 
length : each flower is of one petal, of the 
ringent or grinning kind, 

They are very hardy plants, of great eſti- 
mation as aromatics for medical purpoſes, 
and the common blue-flowered kind is the 
ſort chiefly uſed ; and which is generally cul- 
tivated in the kitchen garden, ſometimes in 
cloſe rows, by way of edgings to beds or 
borders, clipping them annually to keep them 
regular and within due compaſs ; ſee EnG- 
INGS: and ſometimes are diſpoſed in beds, 
&c. in rows fifteen or eighteen inches aſun- 
der, and the fame diſtance between the plants 
in each row. The young ſhoots are the parts 
proper for uſe, and may be cut any time when 
wanted : obſerving, however, their ſeaſon 
of perfection for any general uſe, is in ſum- 
mer, when they are in flower; at which 
time the flower-ſtalks ſhould be cut down for 

But all the varieties may alſo be employed 
to adorn the borders, and other parts of the 
pleaſure-garden, diſpoſing them here and 


| there ſingly to form buſhy plants. 


Their propagation is by ſeed, by ſlips, and 

by cuttings. | 
By Seed;—In March or April ſow the ſeed 
in a bed or border of light carth, and rake 
" It 
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it in; and when the plants are come up, thin 
them, if too cloſe, and when about three or 
four inches high, plant them out where they 
are to remain; or when it is deſigned to 
form an edging of them, the feed may be 
fown at once where the plants are to remain, 
in ſmall drills, and covered half an inch 
deep. 


JAS. 


By Slips and Cuttings.—In March, April, 
or May, flip or cut off a oy of the to- 
buſt ſide- ſhoots, plant them in a ſhady border, 
five or ſix inches apart ; give water as ſoon 
as planted, repeat it occaſionally, and th 
will ſoon ſtrike root, and in autumn ma 
be planted out where they are always to 
ſtand, | | 
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ASMINUM, Jaſmine, or Jeſſamine- | 


tree. 
The plants are of the ſhrub kind, moſlly 
of ſomewhat trailing growth, conſiſting of 


three hardy deciduous flowering-ſhrubs for 


the open ground, and three tender ever-green 
flowering-ſbrubs for the green-houſe, adorn- 
ed with pinnated and trifoliate leaves, and 
numerous monopetalous, tubular, five-parted 
flowers, which, in moſt of the ſpecies, are 
of admirable fragrance. 

Claſs and order, Diandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] CaLlix, is monophyllous, 
tubulous, five-parted at the brim, and per- 
manent. CoROLLA, is monopetalous, with 
a long cylindric tube, and with the limb or 
upper part divided into five ſegments. STA- 
MINA, two ſhort filaments, and ſmall anthe- 
re. P1$TILLUM, a roundiſh germen, flen- 
der ſtyle, and bifid ſtigma. PRRICARIUM, 
an oval bilocular berry, and two large oval 
ſeeds, | 


| Hardy Deciduous Kinds, + 
'TJASMINUM Officinale. 


Common White Jaſmine.] Jaſminum, with 


ſhrubby, long, ſlender ſtalks and branches, 
riſing upon ſupport fifteen or twenty feet 
high ; pinnated oppoſite leaves, of about three 
pair of ſharp- pointed ſolioles, terminated by 
an odd one, running out to a long point, and 
numerous whate flowers from the joints and 
2 of the branches; of a very fragrant 

our. | 


rellow ſtriped leaves. 


All three varieties flower in great profuſion 
moſt part of the ſummer ; the flowers are 
univerſally white, and remarkable for their 


great fragrance ; but are never ſucceeded by | 


fruit in England, 

"Tas MIN UM Fruticans. | 

Shrubly Yellow Famine.) Hath ſhrubby, 
angular, trailing ſtalks and branches, riſing 
upon ſupport eight or ten feet high ; trifoliate 
and ſimple alternate leaves; and yellow 
flowers from the ſides and ends of the young 
branches, appearing in June ; frequently pro- 
ducing berries of a black colour. 

This ſpecies is prying for ſending up 
many ſuckers from its roots, often ſo plenti. 
fully as to over-ſpread the ground, if ut 
taken up annually. WES > 

TTASMINUM Humile | 

Dwarf Yellow Jaſmine.) Hath ſhrubby 
firm ſtalks, and angular branches, of low, 
, ſomewhat robuſt, buſhy growth ; broad tri- 
foliate and pinnated leaves; and large yellow 
flowers in 1 ſometimes ſucceeded by ber- 
ries. | | 

The above three ſpecies are natives origi- 
nally of diſtant countries; the firſt of India, 
the others of the ſouthern parts of Europe, but 
are all hardy enough to grow here in the 


open ground, and have been many years in- 


habitants of our gardens. 


9 Tender Green-houſe Kinds. 
+ The following three ſpecies are natives of 


different parts of India, but ſucceed here 


Pariaties.) With white ſtriped leaves 


with only protection from froſt, and will 


ſometimes live in the open air all the year, 


againſt 


. 


ill 
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aoainſt a warm wall; it is, however, proper | 


always to keep the principal part in pots to 
move to a green-houle in winter, 
+JASMINUM Grandiflorum | 
Great- flowered Catalonian Faſmine.] Hath 
a ſhrubby, firm, upright ſtem, branching out 
into a ſpreading head, from about three to 
ix or eight feet high; pinnated ever-green 
Jeaves, of three pair of pointed lobes, termi- 
nated by an odd one; and large flowers, of 
a bluſh red without, and white within; 
flowering from July till November. 

Variety] With ſemi-double flowers, hav- 

ing two ſeries of petals. | 
STASMINUM Axoricum. 

Aasrian White Jaſmine.] Hath ſhrubby, 
long, flender ſtalks and branches, riſing upon 
ſupport fifteen or twenty feet high; trifoliate, 
oppoſite, ever-green leaves; and largiſh pure 
white flowers, in looſe bunches from the ends 
of che branches, appearing moſt part of ſum- 
mer and autumn. 

SJagMINUM Odoratiſſimum. 


Odoriferous, or maſi Sweet-ſcented Yellow In- 


dian Faſmane.] Hath a ſhrubby upright ſtalk, 
branching erectly without ſupport fix or eight 
feet high , large trifoliate, ſhining, alternate, 
ever-green leaves, having oval lobes, and the 
middle lobe the largeſt ; and bright yellow 
flowers -in bunches from the ends of the 
brauches ; flowering. from July till October, 
and emits a molt fragrant odour, | 

Molt of the above ſpecies of Jaſminum 
have long, flender, declinated branches, pro- 
ducing many very long, weak, green, pithy 
ſhoots annually, and from which the flowers 
are commonly produced. 

The flowers of all the ſorts conſiſts of one 
petal, long and tubular below, and divided at 
top into five ſpreading ſegments. See the 
Characters. 

| Culture of the Hardy Kinds. : 

The three hardy kinds are proper furni- 
ture to adorn the pleaſure-garden ; but their 
branches being moſtly long, ſlender, and of 
declinated growth, require ſupport, eſpecial- 
ly the Jaſminum Officinalis, which is moſt 
commonly planted againſt walls and other 
tences, both for the convenience of training 
them, and to ornament the places, with their 
profuſion of flowers in ſummer. But this 


and the other two hardy kinds, may alſo be 


ſtationed in ſhrubberies, training them with 
upright ſingle ſtems, half a yard or a yard 
high, to ſtakes; and as they will branch out 
each way, by trimming the long ſtrag- 


JAS 
gling ſhoots occaſionally every ſpring and 
ſummer, they ma be made to ſorm. 
buſhy heads : thoſe. planted againſt ſences, 


ſhould be pruned down low at .firſt, to force 
out lower lateral ſhoots, ſo as to furniſh every 


part from the bottom upward, and every year 


a due quantity of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots in every 
part are to be trained in, cloſe to the wall;&c: 
previouſly ſhortening them, more or leſs ac- 
cording to their ſtrength ; but always cut 
low enough to take off the weak ſtraggling 


| ſoft parts, and nail them in ſtraight, about 


four inches apart; and as, in ſummer, nu- 
merous ſhoots are ſent forth from all the 
branches, and that from the upper parts of the 
ſmaller ſhoots, the flowers generally ariſe ; ſo 
that at this ſeaſon the rudeſt growing ſhoots 
may be reduced to a regularity, either by knife 
or garden- ſhears; obſerving, however, not to 
clip too cloſe, to cut off the parts that pro- 
duce the flowers ; but knife-pruning is moſt 
eligible, by which you may train the whole. 
always regular at the above diſtance, like a 
wall-tree; in ſummer, cutting out all the 


molt irregular rambling ſhoots, and train a. + 


due quantity of the principal ones cloſe to 


the wall, to remain till winter or ſpring prun- 


ing; then ſelecting ſome of the ſtrongeſt in 
different parts to be trained as above. hinted ; 
at the fame time cutting out all the ſuper- 
abundant and weak ſhoots, cloſe to the old. 
wood, ſo as to preſerve all the branches diſ- 
tinct at regular diſtances, in the manner of 
a wall-tree ;. being careful always to leave 


every year ſome of the ſtrongeſt young ſhoots. | 


at proper intervals, quite from the bottom to 
the top, to furniſh flowers in every part, and 
to ſupply the place of any decayed, or- old 
naked wood, which ſhould be cut away oc 
caſionally in the winter or ſpring pruning, 


and its place ſupplied with young ſhoots, 


Culture of the Tender Kinds, 


The three tender ſpecies requiring ſhelter 
of a green-houſe in winter, muſt always be 


kept in pots, to move them in and out occa- 


ſionally; let them be potted in rich light 
earth, frequently watered in ſummer, and 
about once a week in winter, but always mo- 
derately during that ſeaſon z prune off all 


decayed wood, at any time when it appears; 


and ſhorten, or retrench the rambling ſhoots 
as you ſhall ſee occaſion, to preſerve the heads 
ſomewhat regular, - managing them in other 
reſpects as directed for other green-houſe 
ſhrubs. See GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS, 

Rr A plant 
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A plant or two of each of theſe tender 


ſpecies may alſo be planted againſt a warm 


wall, trained thereto, and left to take their 
chance, with only occaſional ſhelter of mats 
in froſty weather. | 


Propagation of all the Sorts, 


The three hardy ſorts are eaſily propagated 
in great plenty by layers and cuttings, Lay a 
quantity of the ſtrong young ſhoots in au- 
tumn, winter, or ſpring, trimming their tops, 
and they will be well rooted by autumn fol- 
lowing : at the ſame ſeafons cuttings of the 
ſtrong ſhoots, in lengths of ten or twelve 
inches, planted in a ſhady border, will be 
rooted and fit to tranſplant by next autumn. 
The Jaſminum Fruticum may alſo be propagat- 
ed by ſuckers, which it {ends up in great 
plenty, and thefe being taken off will make 
good plants. | 

The ftriped varieties of the firſt ſpecies are 
alſo propagated by grafting or budding in 
ſtocks of the common kind, 

The three tender ſpecies may alſo be en- 
creaſed by layers in March: chuſing the young 
wood, make a ſlit at a joint in each layer, 
where they are to be layed, and lay them in 
the uſual way; give plenty water all 
fummer : they will be properly rooted by au- 
tumn, when each layer is to be ſeparated from 
the parent, and planted fingly in pots, and 
placed among the other green-houſe exo- 
ncs. | 
Theſe three kinds are alſo very commonly 
propagated by grafting, and budding them 
upon the common white, and ſhrubby yellow 
Jaſmine, 

They are alſo raiſed from ſeeds, more par- 
ticularly the Azorian Jaſmine, and Jaſmi- 


num Odoratiſſimum. Sow the ſeed in March 


or April, in pots of light rich earth, an inch 
deep, and-plunge the pots in the earth of a 
moderate hot-bed under frame and glaſſes; 
refreſh them with frequent ſprinklings of 
water, and the plants will riſe in five or ſix 
weeks, or in a little more or leſs time, when 
freſh air muſt be admnted daily, by tilting 


the lights, giving alſo frequent waterings ; 


and towards the middle or latter end of May, 


begin to inure them to the full air, and re- 


move them into it fully in June, to remain 
till October, then moved into the green- 
houſe for the winter; and in March or April 
following, tranſplant them into ſeparate ſmall 


to, and minaged as other green houſe 
5 rubs: A . | 9 
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This genus furniſhes ſhrubby, elegant, 
flowery perennials, natives of the warm parts 
of America, and retained here in hot-houſes 
for variety; growing with durable ſtems and 
branches, erect, from about a yard: to eight 
or ten feet high; adorned with divided pal. 
mated leaves; and monoecious, monopetalous 
hypocrateriforme males, and quinquepetalous 
female flowers. | 

Claſs and order, Monoecia Monadelphia, 

Charufters.)] CAL1x, monoecious flowers, 
having a very ſmall cup to the males, and: 
none to the females. CoROELA,, is, in the 
males, monopetalous, hypecrateriforme, five. 
parted and ſpreading ; and, in the ſemales, 
conſiſts of five roſe-like petals. STaming, 
in the males, ten erect united filaments, five of 
them alternately ſhorter, and roundiſh verſa. 
tile antheræ. PISTILLUM, a roundiſh tri. 
ſulcated germen, three foiked flyles, and 
ſimple ſtigmas. PERICARIUM, aroundiſh, 
trilocular, tricoecous capſule, and three 
roundiſh ſeeds. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies, of which the 
following are thoſe generally retained here in 
our hot-houſes. 

tJaTROPHA Mani hot. 

Mani hat, or eſculent Jatropha, commonly call. 
ed Caſſada, or Caſſava.) Jatropha, with a 
thick fleſhy root; an upright, thick, woody, 
pithy ſtalk, riſing fix or ſeven feet high ; pal- 
mated: leaves, of ſeven ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, 
entire lobes, five or ſix inches long, all unit- 
ing at their baſe, and ſpread out like an ex- 
panded hand ; and male and female yellow. 
flowers in-umbels at the top of the ſtalk and 
branches, ſucceeded by three-furrowed cap+ 
ſules containing the ſeeds. 

The root of this ſhrub, though of a poi- 
ſonous quality, ſerves for-bread to moſt of the 
inhabitants of the Weſt-Indies, being firſt 
diveſted of its poiſonous juice by expreſſion; 
it is prepared by rubbing the: root forcibly 
upon a ſtrong copper grater, till reduced to a 
rough ſaw-duſt-Itke powder, or meal, is then 

t into a preſs, to ſqueeze out the poiſonous 
juice; and being ſufficiently preſſed and ſiſt · 
ed, is made into bread; by ſpreading it two 
or three inches thick, upon an iron plate 
heated over a fire, and thus the parts join, 
incorporate, and become cake bread, which 
is accounted very nouriſhing ; and if the 


— 


abiys 


meal is put into ſoup, it ſwells up conſider 


a 1 JATROPHA, Caſſada, or Caſſava- plant, | 
* + 
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ably, which ſeems to prove its great abun- | 
dance in ſubſtance. , : 

| Great quantities of this ſort are cultivated 
zn all the Weſt-India iflands for the above 
urpoſes. 

?JTATROPHA Urens, f 
Singing Fatropha ] Jatropha with a chick 
fleſhy root ; an upright, ligneous, prickly, 
pithy ſtalk and branches, riſing five or fix 
feet high; palmated leaves, of five ſinuated 
lobes, armed with ſtinging ſpines; and 
white flowers in umbels from the ends of 
branches. e's 
IJATROPHA Goſſyprfolta. 


with cluſters of briſtly hairs ; leaves divided 
into oval, entire lobes; and dark purple 
flowers growing in umbels at the ends of the 
branches. 3 

JaTRoPHA Multiſid a. 

Multiſid Fatropha. ] Hath a thick, woody, 
pithy ſtalk, branching eight or ten feet high; 
large many-lobed leaves, having the lobes 
multifid or jagged into many points; and 
bright ſcarlet flowers, growing in umbels at 
the ends of the branches, 

All theſe ſpecies of Jatropha are durable 


woody, generally very thick, ſomewhat ſuc- 
culent, and full of a white pith and milky 
juice ; the leaves very large and elegant; and 
the flowers produced in large umbels, having 
male and female in the ſame umbel ; the 
males are of one ſalver - ſnaped petal, and the 
| females are of five petals, expanding in form 
of a ſingle coſe ; they flower here annually 
in ſummer, and are frequently ſucceeded by 
ripe ſeeds, which are contained in roundiſh 
three-lobed capſules of three cells, having one 
feed in each cell. 

As . all the ſorts are natives of the warmeſt 
parts of the world, they require a hot-houſe 
to preſerve them in this country, ſo mult be 
potted in pots of good light- earth, and al- 
ways continued in the ſtove, where they 
will exhibit a fine variety with their. large 
elegant foliage, and umbellate flowers. 

They ſhould be always but moderately wa- 
tered, eſpecially in winter, for being moſtly 
_ replete with a milky juice, much moiſture 
might rot them. | IR 

, Their propagation may be performed by 
ſeed, and cuttings. | 


and is alſo-imported annually from America, 


Goſypium-leaved Fatropha. ] Hath a woody, | 
branchy ſtalk, riſing four or five feet high, ſet 


in root, ſtalk, and, branches; the ſtalks are 


By Seed. —The ſeed frequently ripens here, | 
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which ſhould be ſowed in ſpring, in pots of 
rich light earth, and plunged in the bark-bed, 
where the plants will ſoon come up; and 
when a few inches high, prick them in ſepa- 


| rate ſmall pots, give a little water, and plunge 
them alſo in the bark- bed. 


By Cuttings.—In ſpring or ſummer, cut- 
ps. ' of the ſtalks and branches, fix or eight 
inches long, planted in pots, and plunged in 
the bark- bed, will put out roots, and become 
proper plants. This is the common method 
* propagating the firſt fort in America foc 
food, 

IBERIS, Candy-tuft, or Sciatica Creſs. 

This genus comprehends hardy, herbaceous, 
low, flowery annuals for the borders, and 
under-ſhrubby perennials for the green- houſe: 
all of them of branchy buſhy growth, 
from about fix or eight inches to a foot and 


| a half high; garniſhed with narrow entite 


leaves, and terminated by umbels of tetra- 
petalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Tetradynamia Siliculeſa. 

Characters] CaLlix, four ſmall oval de- 
ciduous leaves. CoROL LA, four oval, ſpread- 
ing, unequal petals, the two outer ones 
longeſt. STAMINA, four Jong and two ſhort 
filaments, and roundiſh antheræ. PisT1L- 
Lu u, a roundifh compreſſed germen, ſhort 


a roundiſh compreſſed bilocular capſule, and 
two oval ſeeds. 


two hardy herbaceous annuals, and two or 
three tender ſhrubby perennials. 


Hardy Herbaceous Annual Kinds. 


"IBER1Is Unmbellata. 
.. Umbellated Iberis, or Common Candy-Tuft.] 
Iberis, with herbaceous, ſhort, round, very 
branchy ſtalks, of tuſty growth, from about 
ſix to eight or ten inches high ; ſmall ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, the lower ones ſerrated, the 
upper entire; and all the ſtalks and branches 


different colours in the varieties. 
Varieties.) With white flowers with red 
flowers — and with purple flowers. 23 
All the varieties flower in June, and by 
different ſowings may be made to flower to 
the end of ſummer; they were introduced 
to our gardens from Candia, 
| *IBtris amara. _— 
Bitter Candy Tuſt.] Hach herbaceous, 
ſnort, round, very branchy ſtalks, of 


growth, from about eight to ten or 


n Rr 2 twelve 


ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma. PERICARPIUN, 


The ſpecies cultivated in our gardens are, 
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terminated by umbellate cluſters of flowers o 
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twelve inches high ; ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, 
{lightly-indented leaves; and all the branches 
_ terminated by racemoſe bunches of white 
flowers in June and July, &c. 

Both theſe ſpecies and varieties are very 
hardy annual flowers, riſe freely in the open 
ground, ſhould generally be ſowed in patches, 
and by different ſowings from March till 
Midſummer, they will afford a fucceſſion 
of bloom from June till September, and 
produce great plenty of ſeeds, * 


Shrubly Perennial Kinds for the G reen-houſe, 


The two following low under-ſhrubby ſpe- 
cies being natives of Candia, and other warm 
parts, require ſhelter of a green- houſe here 
in winter, | 

*IpERIs Sempervirens. 

Ever- green Shrubby Iberis, commonly called 
Tree Candy-Tuft.) Hath low under-ſhrubby 
ſtalks, very branchy and buſhy, growing 
but ten or twelve inches high ; very narrow 
acute entire leaves, remaining all the year ; 
and white flowers in umbels at the ends of the 


branches, appearing great part of the ſum- 


mer. | 
*[BER1Is Semperflorens. 
Ever. flituering Shrubby Theris.] Hath low 
under ſhrubby ſtalks, very branchy, ſpreading 
and buſhy, growing a foot and a half high ; 
wedge-ſhaped, ohtuſe, entire, ever-green 
leaves ; and white flowers in umbels, at the 
ends of the branches, appearing at all times 
of the year. | is 
Variety.) With white ſtriped leaves. 
The flowers of all theſe plants conſiſt 
each of four ſmafl petals, are very nume- 
rous, terminating all the branches in umbel- 
hate cluſters, ſo conſpicuouſly, that the plants 
appear covered therewith z ſucceeded by 
abundance of ſeed in the annual ſorts ; 
but the ſhrubby kinds rarely produce any 
here. 6 


The two annual ſpecies make a pretty ap- 


pearance when diſpoſed in patches in the 


flower- borders, ſowed in ſpring where. they 


are finally to remain; but as they continue 
only two or three weeks in beauty, it is pro- 
per to perform three or four different ſowings 
from Feb. or March until June, to have a ſuc- 
ceſſion of bloom to the end of ſummer. Sow 


about half a thimbleful of ſeed in each patch 


of about five or ſix inches diameter, covering 
them with fine earth, near half an inch deep; 
and when the plants axe an inch high, thin 
them to about fix in each patch, that they 


ICE 


may have room to branch and ſpread, where 
by they will flower ſtronger, and continue 
longer in bloom, than if left thick. 

Ihe two ſhrubby perennial kinds, are na. 
turally of low buſhy growth, durable in ro- 
ſtem, and branches, ever-green, and very 
floriferous, and merit admittance in every 
green-houſe collection, both as ever-preens 
and for the beauty of their flowers almoſ 
throughout the year. 'They being impatient 
of froſt, muſt be potted to move to ſhelter in 
winter ; potting them in any good light earth, 
and place them in a green-houſe or garden- 


frame in winter. A few plants of each may 


alſo be planted in the full ground, in a «ry 
ſheltered ſunny ſituation to take their chance, 
and will frequently ſtand tolerably well the 
year round, with only a light covering of long 
ſtrawey litter in hard froſts. 

The propagation of theſe two ſhrubby 
kinds and variety, is eaſily effected by flips 
and cuttings, from three to five or ſix inches 
long, planted any time from March til! July. 
either in a hot bed or natural earth, affording 
them ſhade and water, and they will readily 
put out roots, and be fit for potting towa:d; 


| the end of ſummer. 


ICE-HOUSE, a building ſunk in the 
ground, ſerving as a repoſitory to preſerve lee 
till ſummer, for various family-uſes; the 
management of which generally belongs to 
the gardener. . | 

This building is conſtructed like a well, 
moſtly ſunk in the ground as above obſerved, 


eight, ten, or twelve feet deep, walled with 


brick or ſtone, arched over at top, having a 
ſmall door on the north-ſfide, and over al 
a flated or thatched roof. T he place for this 
building ſhould be generally in ſome bye 
part of the garden, or ſome convenient place 


contiguous thereto: chuſing a dry elevated 


ſituation, both that the Ice may not be liable 
to be melted by copious moiſture, and that 
all moiſture running from the Ice may readily 
drain off, It would be of much advantage 


if it could be contrived on or near the fide of 
ſome hill, or ſloping ground, where the baſe 


of the ſlope'is lower than the bottom of the 
well of the building, for the more eſſectually 
draining off the moiſture ; let it, however, 
be contrived in as dry a place as poſſible, and 
ſo much elevated as the water may be ealily: 
carried off by drains to ſome lower ground; 
and ſhould be in a part either within, or con- 


tiguous to the garden, where carts can readily 


bring in the Ice in winter, 
The 


I 


ICE 

The place being fixed on, a well muſt be 
digged, eight or ten feet diameter, and as 
much in depth, or more; obſerving, if the 
ſituation fixed on is ſome what elevated, and 
the ground of a dry 8 or ſandy na 
ture, not retentive of moiſture, the pit or 
well may be wholly ſunk below the general 
ſurface 3 but if rather low, or moiſt ground, 
it is adviſable to have the well raiſed as much 
above the ſurface as the moiſture may eafily 
drain away. Having formed the cavity or 
pit of the well, then at bottom ſhould be 
formed a hollow ſpace for a drain, two feet 
deep, the ſides walled with brick or ſtone, 
having at top a grate framed with ſtrong 
wooden bars; from the bottom of this drain 
muſt be a ſmall under-ground drain, to con- 
duct the moiſture quite away from the build- 


ing. The ſides of the main well mult be 


walled round with brick or ftone, two feet 
thick at leaſt, and carried up to a proper 
height, leaving, near the top, on the north 


fide, a ſpace two feet and a half diameter, 


for the admiſſion of the Ice, &c. and ter- 
minate the wall all round with a ſtrong thick 
arch of the ſame materials carried over the 


top; and there ſhould be another wall pro- 
eteding from within three feet below the 
top of the other, raiſing it alſo with an arch 
over the top of the firſt, leaving likewiſe a 


place for entrance; or, if this outer wall is not 
arched, raiſe upon it a wooden roof flated, 
tyled, or thickly thatched; obſerving if ſlated or 
tyled, a foot thickneſs of ret or ſtraw under 
it is proper, the better to exclude all air and 
heat of the ſun; and from the door or mouth 
of the well, ſhould be a porch continued a 
yard and a half outward, and one or two 
wide, walled on the fides, and arched at top, 
and a door at the outer end; and both the 
inner and outer doors made to ſhut perfectly 
cloſe. The building thus far advanced, may 


then bank up carth around the out- ſide wall, 
the better to defend the Ice from all external 


cauſes, and finiſh with a coat of turf laid 
neatly all over the banking. 

If the building is finiſhed betimes .in the 
ſummer, it will be dried enough for the te- 
ception of the Ice the following winter. 

Therefore in winter take the opportunity of 
the firſt Ice, when about an inch or two 
thick; load it in carts, and bring it to the 


lee houſe, ſhooting it down at the outer door; 


then, after having laid ſome clean ſtraw, 


reeds'or faggots of bruſh wood at the bottom 


of the well upon the wooden grate, caſt in 
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the Ice, breaking it ſmall, and ramming it 


clole from time to time, that it may cement 
into one ſolid maſs ; obſerving, as you proceed, 


to lay ſome clean ſtraw all round next the wall 


if poſſible, to preſerve a vacancy to give paſſage 
to any motiture that may proceed from the top 
of the Ice. | | 

As ſoon as the well is thus filled with Ice, 
ſhut the inner door, which ſhould be thick, 
cloſe, and made to fit exactly; then let all 
the vacant ſpace between that and the outer 
door be cloſely filled with ſtraw, and then 
ſhut the outer door as cloſe as poſſible. 

bus the Ice will be preſerved till ſummer; 

and if the houſe is perfectly air and moiſture 
tight, will keep two or three years. (1 

When the ice is to be taken out for uſe, be 
careful, in going in, always to ſhut the outer 
door before the inner one is opened; and as 
the ice will be all incorporated to a ſolid 
lump, you muſt have an iron inſtrument al- 


ways in readineſs to break it up, taking out 


no more at a time than is wanted. 
ILEX, (formerly Aguifolium) the Holly- 
tree. . PIT 


This genus | furniſhes hardy ever · gteen 


trees of great beauty and value, being pro- 


per both for uſeful and ornamental planta- 


tions; obtain twenty or thirty feet ſtature, a- 
dorned with long ſpinous, and ſertated ever- 
green leaves, and ſhort cluſters of monope- 
talous four- parted flowers, ſucceeded by 


bunches of beautiful red berries in autumu 


” 


and winter. F, | 
Claſs and order, Tetrandia Tetragynia. 
Characters] CaLix, is ſmall, indented 
in four parts, and permanent. CoROLLA, 
is monopetalous, and deeply divided into four 
roundiſh ſegments. STAMINA, four ſhort 
filaments, and fmall antheræ. PisriLLum, 
a. roundiſh germen, no ſtyle, but four ob- 
tuſe ſtigmas. PERICARPIUN, a roundiſly 


| quadrilocular berry, and four ablong hard feeds. 


There are but two ſpecies of Jex common 
to the Engliſh gardens :—the common Hol- 
ly—and Dahoon Holly; but of the formen 


are many fine varieties, 


The ſpecies. are; 
ILEX Aquifolium.. . l 
Aquifalium, or Common Holly-tree.] Hath 
an upright trunk, branching all around, 
twenty or thirty fect high, in a conic form ; 
oval, waved, tiff, alternate leaves, having 
the edges and extremity terminated; by ſharp 
ſpines, pointing ſome upward, and ſome 
downward; and from the fides of the 
branches 
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branches, ſmall whitiſh flo wers in ſhort cluſ- | 
ters, appearing in May; ſucceeded by bunches 
of roundiſh berries, ripening to a beautiful 
red colour in autumn and winter. Is a na- 
tive of woods and foreſts in England. 

Of this ſpecies are many curious varieties, 


both with entire green leaves, and with vari 
egated, but the variegated kinds are the moſt 
extenſive. 


Green leaued Varieties.) Common green- | 


leaved, prickly Holly—tmooth green Holly, 
the leaves being deſtitute of ſpines—narrow. 
ſerrated-leaverl green Holly —green-leaved, 


yellow- berried-Holly—box-leaved green Hol- 
1 Holly, having the ſur- 
face of the leaves cloſely ſet with ſmall 
Jn \reſembling thoſe of a hedge+hog ; : 


ence-it derived the name, (Ilex Echinata) 
 Pariegated ſortt.] Common prickly Hol- 
* with ſilver · ſtriped leaves with gold - 


riped leaves - with bloatched leaves—ſmooth | 


Holly with white-ſtriped leaves ——yellow- 


ſtriped leaves—with bloatehed leaves—nar- 
row ſtriped-leaved Holly —bloatched-leaved, 
| plantations, in aſſemblage with other hardy 


yellow-berried Holly—cream-coloured Holly 
per-coloured Holly - white - lea ved Hol- 


cop 
1y—mottled Holly —hedge hog filver-edged 


Holly - gold edged hedge-hog Holly—white 
bloatched hedge-hog Holly - yellow bloatch - 


ed hedge-hog Holly - painted lady variegated 


There are tnany other varieties of the va- 
riegated Holly. eg a little in the ſize, 
form, and variegation of the leaves, and are 


retained in moſt of the nurſeries, and named 


in their catalogues, often by that of the per- 
ſons who raiſed them, or any name according 


to their fancy; but the forts above mentioned 


being the principal varieties, moſt of the 
others belong to one or other of them. 
All the varieties, both green and variegat- 


ed kinds, are hardy ever - greens, of the tree 
and ſhrub kind, branching out every way 


from the bottom up ward, and are finely adapt 
ed for all ornamental plantations; the com- 
mon green ſort alſo as a foreſt tree. 
 *ILex Caſſine. | | 
Caſſinoide Ilex, commonly called Dahoon Fol- 


ty, ſuppoſed allied to the Caffine.] Hath an up- 


right branching ſtem, rifing fifteen or twenty 
feet high ; oval lanceolate, ſerrated leaves, 
placed alternate; and ſmall white flowers, in 


"ſhort thick cluſters from the ſides of the 


branches; ſucceeded by red berries, but 
$a native of Caro- 
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Both theſe ſpecies of Ilex, together will 
all the varieties, are of the tree and ſhrub 
kind, and ever-green, being cloſely garniſli 
ed with leaves all the year; and all the va. 
rieties of the Ilex Aguifalium, or common 
Holly, are extremely hardy, as well as very 
beautiful ever-greens, will proſper in any 
common ſoil and expoſure ; but the Dahon 
Holly is rather tender, being ſubject to injury 
from ſevere froſt, eſpecially when young; 
after, however, having occaſional the!ter two 
or three years, of a frame, &c. in winter from 
hard froth, and being gradually hardened, it 
will bear our ordinary winter very well, in a 
dry ſoil and ſheltered fituation. 

All the ſorts are fine furniture for every or. 
namental plantation: nothing can make 2 
finer appearance than a collection of the ſe. 
veral varieties of the firſt ſpecies, ſuffered to 
take their own natural growth ; they being 
beautiful all the year, but appear rather with 
greater elegance in winter than ſummer ; and 
the variegated kinds being interſperſed in the 
ſhrubbery, clumps, and other ornamental 


ever-greens, their beautiful variegations, with 
others of different hues, will greatly heigh. 
ten the contraſt ; and their numercus cluſ- 
ters of red berries will add conſiderably to 
their luſtre in the autumn and winter ſeaſons, 
The Dahoon Holly is alſo a very fine plant, 
and worthy of admittance in every collection 
of ever · greens. 

The firſt ſpecies was alſo in univerſal eſti. 


mation for forming garden-hedges, both for 


ornament, and as fences, and makes the 
molt beautiful hedge in the world, See 
HEDGES. 

It was likewiſe greatly uſed to'plant as de- 
tached or ſingle objects to train into regular 
figures, as globes, hemiſpheres, pyramids, 
& 


c. 
And is likewiſe conſidered as a ſoreſt- tree, 


as its trunk will acquire a conſiderable bulk, 
where the trees are ſuffered to grow up, as in 
the places of their natural growth, in many 


ol our foreſts and woods. The wood of it 


being very white, and hard, is valuable for 
many purpoſes in the turnery and cabinet 
work; for as it takes a fine poliſh, is very 


proper for ſeveral kinds-of houſhold furniture, 
inlayings, &c. hones for razors are made of 


* wood, and is fit for many other ſmall hard 
uſes. 
Of the bark of this tree is made the com- 


poſition called bird-lime, The bark being 


peeled 
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*cſed about Midſummer, and put into a 
veſſel of ſpring-water, and boiled about twelve 
hours, when the white bark will ſeparate from 
the green; then lay the green bark on the 
floor of ſome cool cellar, covering it with 
any freſh rank weeds, and when lain a fort- 
night, pound it in a mortar till it becomes a 
tough paſte ; this done, waſh it well in feve- 
ral waters till quite clean ; put it then into 
an earthen vefſel, to ferment and purge four 
or five days, ſcumming off all filth that ariſes; 
then change it into a freſh veſſel for uſe; tak- 
ing any quantity required, adding thereto a 
third part of well clarified gooſe or capon 
greaſe, mixing them well over a moderate 
fire, by conſtant ſtirring till cold, and the 


compoſition 1s prepared. 
' Propagation, &c.. 


The propagation of theſe trees is by ſeed, 
and by grafting and budding. 

The common green Holly is raiſed plenti- 
fully from ſeed in the open ground; and all 
its varieties by grafting and budding: upon 
ſtocks of that fort, raiſed as above from the 
berries : for ſow the berries of any of the va- 
ricties, and they rarely produce any but plants 
of the common green kinds; ſo that there is 
no other certain method of continuing the 


variegated ſorts, in particular, than grafting 


or inoculating ſhoots, or buds of them into 
common Holly ſtocks, The hedge-hog- 


Holly berries, however, very commonly pro- 
duce plants of the ſame ſort, with green 


leaves; but the variegated kinds thereof are 

continued by grafting or budding, &c. as 

obſerved for the other variegated kinds, &c. 
By Seed. —The berries ripen in October 


and November, when a due quantity is to be | 
gathered from any of the varieties; then ob- 


terving, that as thoſe feeds generally lie two 


years before they germinate, they may either 


be buried in a heap in a hole or pit for a year, 


to be preparing for vegetation, then taken up 


and ſowed; or may be ſowed at once as ſoon 
as gathered, as hereafter direCted, and they 
will come up the ſpring-twelvemonth follow- 
ing. But as theſe ſeeds, like the haws of the 
hawthorn, &c. never grow till the ſecond 
ſecond ſpring, as juſt obſerved, it is common 
to bury them a year; that is, in ſome dry 


part of the garden, dig a hole or trench a. 
ſpade deep, or a little more, and one or two 
wide, or in proportion to the quantity of ber-. 


nes; which direQly put into the hole or 


| 
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trench, and cover them over with ſome of 
the earth, five or fix inches deep; or they 
may be buried in a large pot or tub, plunged 


over the top in the ground : in either method: 
let them remain till next October; then hav- 


ing ground dug, and divided into four-feet- 


wide beds, with alleys. between, trim with 
the rake or ſpade, an inch depth of earth 
evenly off the top of the bed; this done, take 
up the berries, and ſow them evenly on the 
bed, beat them down gently with the back of 
the ſpade, and cover them with the earth an 
inch deep, and lightly ſmooth the ſurface : or 
the berries may be ſowed in drills the above 
depth, making the drills ſix inches aſunder: 
the berries thus ſowed after being. buried in. 


the ground one year, will moſtly come up the. 
ſpring followi 


I, dere, eee whe the berries- 
ſowed at once in the beds; as above, an inch. 
deep, keeping the beds well weeded the fol- 
lowing ſummer, that the berries all lying near 
the ſurface an equal depth, will all along 
enjoy an equal. benefit of the air, ſun, and 
ſhowers, ſo as in the ſecond ſpring they 
generally riſe rather more regular and ſtrong 
than thoſe that were buried. 

When the plants come up, keep them well 
hand-weeded, and if very dry weather, ſome 
water once a week will be of much ſer- 


Two years let them remain in the ſeed-- 
bed, then in ſpring plant them out in nurſe- 
ry-rows, two feet aſunder, and a foot diſtance 
in each row, there to remain until they are 


| of proper ſize to be finally tranſplanted ; 


and the proper ſeaſon for this is any time 


from the middle of September till that of. 


March. 


By Grafting and Budding.— All the varie- - 


ties are, as above mentioned, continued by 


graſting or budding; and by either of which 
modes of propagation they may be multiplied 


at pleaſure, upon ſtocks of the common Hol- 
ly, raiſed from feed, as above directed, which 


after being planted out in .nurſery-rows, one 
or two years, they will be. of proper fize to 
graft or bud upon. The grafting is perform- - 


ed in March, by whip-grafting. in the uſual 
way; and the budding to be performed in 
July or Auguſt, according alſo to the uſual 


method. See GRAFTING and .INOCULA-. 


TION. 


The Daboon Holly is alfo raiſed from ſeeds . 
| like. the common kinds, The ſeeds are 


brought 
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brought annually from America, which, as 


ſoon as they arrive, ſhould be either buried 
in the ground like the common Holly for a 
year, or may be ſowed at once in pots of 
ight ſandy earth, and plunged to their rims in 
dry earth about a twelvemonth: then, in ſpring 
following, if plunged in a hot-bed will 
greatly facilitate their growth, being careful 
to inure the plants to the full air; afterwards 
plunge the pots in a ſhady border till Octo- 
er, then remove them under a hot-bed frame 
for the winter; in ſpring thin them out, and 


plant them in ſeparate pots, to have occaſi 


onal ſhelter of a frame for two or three win- 
ters, then tranſplanted in ſpring into the full 
round. 


IMPATIENS, Touch-me not, and Bal- 


ſamine, or Balſam. 


T his genus furniſhes beautiful flowery an- 
nuals, of upright growth, branching a foot 
and a half, or two feet high ; adorned with 
oval and ſpear-ſhaped leaves ; and quinque- 
petalous irregular flowers. 

Claſs and order, Syngeneſia Monogamia. 
Cbpbaracters.] CAL1X, is two-leaved, co- 
loured, and placed on the ſide of the corolla. 
CoRoLLA, is ringent, of five roundiſh un- 
equal petals, and a one-leaved, hood-ſhaped 
nectarium at bottom, terminating at the baſe 
in a ſpur or tail. STAaMINA, five ſhort in- 
curved filaments, having the tops of the an- 
therz joined. PiS TILL, an oval germen, 
no ſtyle, but a ſhort ſimple ſtigma. PRRI- 
CARPIUM, an unilocular capſule, opening 
with elaſticity in five twiſted, ſpiral valves, 
and roundiſh ſeeds, fixed to the columnar 
receptacle, : 

This genus derives the name Impatiens from 
the elaſtic property of its ſeed- veſſel, which, 
when ripe, is ſo impatient of the touch, as 
to burſt open with elaſticity, and dart its ſeeds 
from their department with great. velocity, 
eſpecially the firſt ſpecies. There are only 
two ſpecies of this genera uſually cultivated 


in thu Engliſh gardens, both annuals ; one is 


the Noli me tangere, or 'Touch-me-not, eſ- 
teemed more for the ſingularity of it's elaſtic 
capſules than beauty of its flowers : the other 
is that noted annual, Balſamine, or Balſam, 
comprehending, on ſeveral elegant varieties, 
producing numerous fine large flowers of ſin- 
gular beauty. | 
The ſpecies are; 


IANYATIENS, Noli me tangere. 
Noli me tangere, Touch-me-not, or Common 


Yellow Balſamine.] Hath fibrey roots ; an up- 


® 
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right, jointed, ſucculent ſtalk, a foot and , 
half high ; oval alternate leaves; and from 
the axillas of the ſtalks, long, flender, branch. 
ing foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining many yellow 
flowers; ſucceeded by taper captules, that buſt; 
open, and dart out their ſeeds with elaſtic force, 

It grows wild in England, but is cultivat- 
ed in many gardens for curioſity. 

*IMPATIENS Balſamina. 

Balſamina, or . Balſamine, commonly called 
Balſam.) Hath a fibrey root; an upright, 
thick, ſucculent ſtalk, branching all around, 3 
foot and a half or two feet high ; long, ſpear. 
ſhaped ſawed leaves, the upper ones alternate; 
and from the joints of the ſtalk and branches 
cluſters of ſhort foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining 
one large irregular flower, of different co- 
lours in the varieties ; flowering from June 
or July till September. 

Varieties of this are.] Balſamine with ſin— 
ple and double red lowers—fingle and dou- 

le white flowers—fingle and double purple 
flowers—variegated fingle and double flowers 
— large, double, variegated, ſcarlet and white 
flowers—large, double, variegated, purple 
and white flowers, &c. all of which are moſt 
beautiful annuals, but being originally of In- 
dian growth, are ſomewhat tender, requir- 
ing moſtly to be raiſed and forwarded in hot. 
beds, &c. 

Both the ſpecies and reſpective varieties are 
proper to be employed as plants of ornament 
to adorn the pleaſure-garden ; but the ſecond 
ſort, Balſamina, and varieties, are conſider- 
ably the moſt beautiful, excelling alſo moſt 
others of the annual tribe, The flowers of 
both the ſpecies are moderately large, and 
conſiſt each of hve roundiſh unequal petals, 
and a monopetalous, hood-ſhaped neQtarium, 
ending in a tail; the whole corolla is irregu- 
lar, and ſomewhat reſembling the ringent, or 
grinning flowers (ſee CoroLLa Ringers) ; 
and are ſucceeded by plenty of ſeed in au- 
tumn, by which all the ſorts are raiſed annu- 
ally; the firſt fort in the common ground in 
autumn or ſpring ; and the ſecond 2 in 
hot- beds in March and April. See their Fe- 
pagation, &c. oY | | 

The firſt ſpecies, Impatiens noli me tangere, 
being an indigenous plant of England, is very 
hardy ; and is worth cultivation in gardens, 
both for the variety of its flowers, and the 


curioſity of its elaſtic ſeed-veſſcls, &c. will 
| grow freely in the open borders, by fred in 


autumn or ſpring, ſowed either where the 
plants are to remain, or for tranſplantation. 
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The Inpatien Balſamina, or Balſamine, is 
one of the fineſt annual flowers of our gar- 
dens; but being a native of India, is tender, 
not able to bear the open air here before May 
or June, and requires to be raiſed principal- 
ly in a hot-bed in ſpring, under frames, &c. 
until June, as aforeſaid 3 remarking, how- 
ever, that the ſeeds will alſo grow in the na- 
tural ground in May, rarely before, and more 


but the plants ſo raiſed will not begin to 
flower ſo ſoon by five or fix weeks, as thoſe 
forwarded by artificial heat, under frames and 
lafſes. All the varieties are of ſomewhat 
Facuriant rowth, they frequently having 
ſtems thicker than good walking-cancs, 


and as the branches advance in length, fur- 
niſh a ſucceſſion of bloom for two or three 
months ; obſerving that the variegated dou- 
bles have the greateſt merit, which are ſome- 
times as large as middling roſes, and the pe- 
tals multiplied in many ſeries; and all the va- 
rieties produce feed plentĩifully in autumn. 

The fine varieties of this elegant fpecies, 
are commonly planted in pots to decorate 
fore- courts, and other conſpicuous depart- 


generally diſpoſed in the common borders, as 
all the varieties, after being raiſed as above 
binted, until June, will grow freely in the 
open ground, the remainder of the ſummer. 


Propagation and Culture, &c. 


The propagation of both the ſpecies, and 
varieties in general, is by ſeed; remarking, 
that the plants being but of one fammer's 


nually. | 

The Noli me tangere may be ſowed in au- 
tumn, 1. e. September, October, or Novem- 
ber, or early in ſpring, February or March, 
in any bed or border, either in patches where 
the plants are to remain, or for tranſplantation, 
half an inch deep; and when the plants are 
come up an inch or two high, thin them to 
three in each patch; obſerving the ſame if 
they are to be tranſplanted. From the ſcat- 
tered or ſelf-ſown feeds of this ſpecies in au- 
tumn, many young plants will rife naturally 
the following ſpring. i 
The Balſamine is always ſowed in the fpring, 
in March or April, and ſhould be performed 
2: principally in a hot-bed, as before obſerved 


freely then, if covered with a hand-glaſs, &c. | 


branching out into large heads, and every | 
branch productive of abundance of flowers; 
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ments ; and the more inferior varieties are 


duration, the ſowings muſt be performed an- 
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and if under deep frames may be drawn vp 
two or three feet high by the latter end of 
that month. | 
Particular attention is requiſite to procure 
ſeeds of the fine variegated doubles, eſpeci- 
ally if intended to exhibit a grand ſhew of 


beds. Sow the ſeed either in pots of light 
rich earth, half an inch deep, plunging the 
pots in a hot-bed ; or it may be ſowed imme- 
diately in the earth of the bed in ſmall drills 
the above depth : the plants will ſoon appear, 
which are to be managed as other annuals of 


ſimilar temperature, with reſpect to giving 


air daily, and frequent moderate waterings. 
When they are two or three inches high, it 
it is proper to prick them out, either in the 
ſame, or in a freſh hot-bed, under a proper 
frame; raiſing them up with the roots en- 
tire, and either plant fome of the beft in pots 
(thirty-twos), one plant in each, up to their 


| ſeed leaves, and plunge the pots in the hot- 


bed, as obſerved for the ſeed, or plant them 
into the earth of the bed, four or five inches 
aſunder : in either method give a moderate 
watering directly, and occafional ſhade from 
the mid-day fun till they are freth rooted ; 
repeating the watering frequently. After hav- 
ing grown here about a month, they will be 


with each other, when thoſe in pots may be 
turned out with the earth about their roots 
into larger pots -(twenty-fours), to remain; 
which if plunged alſo in the hot-bed will 
greatly forward the plants. "Thoſe planted in 
the earth of the hot-bed, if any of them are 
deſigned for pots, ſhould alſo be then taken 
up with balls and potted, and treated as a- 
bove, giving water and occaſional ſhade as 
before. As they all advance in growth, raife 
the frame, if neceſſary, that they may grow 
to their full height ; f 
perty to have theſe plants of ſome confider- 
able ſtature. See ANNUAL PrawTs. 
They muſt remain conſtantly in the frame 
till June, then harden them gradually to the 
full air, ſo as they may be removed into it 
fully towards the middte or latter end_of that 
month, according to their ſize, and tempe- 
rature of the ſeaſon ; at which time alſo thoſe 
deſigned for the borders ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed therein with balls of earth about their roots, 
giving water at planting, repeating it daily, 
or as there ſhall ſeem occaſion, till they have 
taken good root. wy ws 
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and the plants continued therein till June, 
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them in pots, or principal borders and flower- 


ſo much advanced in growth as to interfere 


or it is a principal pro- 
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As ſoon as they are removed into the open 
air, both thoſe in pots and in the full ground 
"ſhould have a tall ſtick placed to each for ſup- 
port, to which tie their ſtems neatly. 

Let thoſe in pots be often watered in dry 
weather; once or twice a day in very hot 
weather will be neceſſary. | 

All the varieties of Balſamine may be raiſ- 
ed to a great perfection in a ſtove, with little 
trouble, at almoſt any time of the year ; ſow- 
ing the ſeeds in pots, and plunge them in the 
bark-bed, and when the plants are two inches 
bigh, plant them in ſeparate pots, which 
plunge alſo into the bark-bed, to remain until 
the plants are grown up. 

But in default of hot- beds, &c. theſe plants 
may alſo be raiſed in the common ground for 
an autumnal-bloom:: the ſeeds will not, how- 

ever, ſucceed in the natural earth before May, 
and even then muſt be ſowed in a warm dry 
border, or in pots placed in a warm ſituation, 
and if covered with hand glaſſes occaſional- 
ly will be an advantage, though they will of- 
ten come up without any ſhelter at all, and 
flower 8 in Auguſt and September ; 
ſometimes too, ſeeds having ſcattered or ſow- 
ed themſelves the year before in the borders, 
will remain ſound, and come up the fo:low- 
ing year in May or June without art, and 
flower all autumn, until killed by the 
cold. | 

I would, however, obſerve, that plants 
Taiſed and forwarded in a hot-bed, arrive not 
only much ſooner to perſection, ſo as to have 
the pleaſure of their bloom fix weeks ſooner; 
but by being thus forwarded into bloom be- 
times in ſummer, they always produce the 
beſt ſeeds. FEY 

To fave ſeeds of the fine ' variegated dou 
bles, ſome pots of them ſhould be placed 

when in full bloom, either in an airy glaſs- 
"caſe, having the windows in front to open, 


or in ſome deep frame to be ſheltered with 


the glaſſes occaſionally from 
rains, and cold 712 you w 
-2 much greater 
feed perlecil ripened. 

INARCHING. See GRAT TIN. 
INFLORESCEN TIA, Infloreſcence, or 
manner of flowering of all kinds of plants. 

I be term Infloreſcence, ſigniſies cb 
or manner in which flowers are 22 
upon the plants, which is various, though . in 


115 autumnal 
ill thereby have 


all the known plants and trees in the world, 
there is but ſeven or eight different modes of 
layers, and cuttings, upon particular occa- 


Mowering, which are expreſſed by the follow - 


ance of having plenty of 


e mode 
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Capitulum, Ca, Panicula, Racems, 
Spica, T hyrſus, Verticillus, and Umbella , for 
an explanation of each of which, ſee each un- 
der its proper head. 5 | 

INOCULATION, or budding, a me- 
thod of propagation, practiſed orally for 
various trees, but more particularly the fruit. 
tree kind, 

The work of Inoculation, or budding, is 
the 2 an eye or bud of one tree into 
the ſide another, and the bud uniting 
therewith, ſhoots out into branches, becomes 
a tree, producing flowers and fruit the ſame 
in all reſpects as thoſe of the tree from whence 


it was taken ; thus any ſort of tree may he 


multiplied at pleaſure, ſince every bud will 


form a tree exactly of the ſame ſort, though 


upon a different ſtock and root ; as for exam. 
ple, infert buds of peach, nectarine, and a- 
vs trees into plum-ſtocks, which being 

eaded the ſpring after, the bud ſhoots and 
| becomes the tree; which, though the root, 
and the bottom of the ſtem is a plum: tree, 
the upper branchy part being produced from 
the inſerted bud, is a peach or nectarine, &c, 
and produces fruit exactly the ſame as that 
from which you took the buds. It is, therefore, 
as obſerved of grafting, &c. the only method 
by which we can with certainty continue and 
multiply the different approved varieties cf 
many kinds of fruit and other trees ; for al- 
though their ſeeds will readily grow and be- 
come trees, yet, as we formerly obſerved, 
ſow' the ſeed, or kernels cf the Aneſt varie- 
ties of fruit, not one tree out of a hundred, 
ſo raiſed, will produce any like the original, 
and but very few that are good, ſo variable 
are ſeeding fruit-trees, and many others; 


| but the trees or ſtocks, ſo raiſed, being bud- 


ded with the proper approved ſorts, the bucs 
produce invariably. the ſame. kind of tree, 
fruit, flowers, &c. continuing unalterably 
the ſame. 

The work of budding is performed in ſum- 
mer, principally in July and Avguſt ; by in- 
ſerting buds into the ſides of the ſtocks, 
leaving their heads entire, and the buds fe- 
maining dormant till next ſpring, when the 
ſtock being beaded, they t forth with 
vigour. 

This mode of propagation is particular- 
Iy uſed for peaches, nectarines, and apricots, 
which ſucceed better by budding than gralt- 
ing, and are uſually worked upon plum-llocks 
raiſed from ſeed, and ſometimes = ſuckers,. 
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tons, as noticed in their reſpective articles. 
Peach, neCtarines, and apricots are alſo often 


budded upon their own ſtocks, 1. e. ſtocks. 
raiſed from the kernels of theſe kinds of fruit; 


they, however, are commonly more ſtrong 
and durable upon plum ſtocks. 
Plums and cherries are alſo very often pro- 


pagated by Inoculation as well as by grafting ; 


the cherry, however, is generally the moſt 
proſperous by the latter method, as bein 


Both theſe ſorts being of the ſame genus, will 


grow upon ſtocks of each other, but much 


the beſt upon their own ſtocks, that is, plum 


upon plum, and cherry upon cherry ſtocks, 


Apples and pears may likewife be propa- 
gated by Inoculation as well as by grafting, 
though as they grow freely by grafting, which 
being the molt eaſy and expeditious, they are 
commonly propagated by that method, 

In ſhort moſt kinds of fruit-trees, and 
others that are propagated by grafting, will 
alſo ſucceed by Inoculation; grafting, how- 
ever, is more particularly adopted for ſome 
ſorts, and budding for others, as is always 


explained under their reſpeCtive articles. 


Many ſorts of foreſt-trees, and flowering- 
trees, &c. both deciduous and ever-greens, 


may alſo be propagated by Inoculation, and 


13 >certain method of propagation, to conti- 
nue particular varieties, ſuch as many of the 


variegated-leaved kinds, as the variegated 
'hollies, &c. and many other forts, which is 
always mentioned in their propagation and 


culture, under the proper genera. 
The Inoculation for all forts is commonly 


performed upon young trees, raiſed from ſeed, 


ſuckers, layers, &c. which, when raiſed pur- 


poſely for budding and grafting upon, are 


called ſtocks, and which, when about half an 
inch thick in the bottom of the ſtem, or a 
little more or leſs, are of proper ſize for bud- 
ding; though it may be performed upon 
ſtocks from the ſize of a gooſe quill, to an 
inch or more big : remarking that all Inocu- 


lation muſt be performed principally upon 
ſtocks or trees of the ſame genus, for it is 


but few trees that will ſucceed upon ſtocks*of 
a different genera. Peaches, however, and 


nectarines, being of the genus Amygdalus, 
* 8 upon the prunus, or plum-tree, as 


ing very near related, and is the moſt com- 


mon ſtock on which theſe ſorts are uſually 


budded. But in moſt other kinds of fruit- 
trees, and others, the ſtocks of the ſame ge- 


nus or fraternity, muſt be ſtrictly adhered to, 
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both for budding: and grafting. See Gu- 
N us. 
For inſtance, peaches, neCtarines, and al- 


monds, may be inoculated either upon their 


own, or plum-ſtocks, but principally upon 


the latter to have durable trees. Apricots be- 
ing of the genus Prunus, muſt be budded 
chiefly on plum-ſtocks, or elſe upon their 
own. Cherries upon cherry-ſtocks; apples 
g | upon apples; pears upon pears, or upon 
more apt to gum and go off by budding. | 


quince-{tocks, to have dwarfs, 1 


alſo the ſame of all other kinds of trees an 


\hrubs, that are propagated by Inoculating and 
grafting. | 
The ſtocks are very commonly raiſed from 


' ſeed, i. e. the kernels or ſtones of the above 
' ſorts of fruit, &c. ſowed in autumn or ſpring, 


in beds in the nurſery, an inch or two deep ; 


they will come up in April or May following, 


which when a year or two old, tranſplant 
them in nurſery-rows, two feet aſunder, and 


fifteen or eighteen inches diſtant in the rows; 


here to ſtand for budding, keeping them to. 
one ſtem, and ſuffer their top to run up en- 
tire; and having two or three years growth, 
when about the ſize of your little finger at 
bottom, or a little more or leſs, they are of 
due ſize for budding ; ſtocks are alſo often 
raiſed from ſuckers ariſing from the roots of 
the trees of the reſpective ſorts ; likewiſe by 
layers and cuttings. See STOCKS, | 
Note, Budding may alſo be performed oc- 
caſionally upon trees that already bear fruit, 
when intended to change the forts, or have 


different ſorts on the ſame tree, or to renew 


any particular branches of a tree, performing 
the operation in the young ſhoots of the year, 


. or of one or two years growth. 


Of performing the Operation. 

The Inoculation isalways performed in ſum- 
mer, when the rind of the ſtock, and that of 
the cuttings for the buds, will readily ſeparate 
from the wood; for the buds being cut off 
from the ſhoots an inch or more long, the 
woody part adhering thereto is ſtripped off, 
are then inſerted into the fide of the ſtock, 
between the rind and wood thereof, the head 
remaining entire at preſent ; and is done by 


flitting the bark of the ſtock croſs ways, and 


perpendicularly, as directed below; and the 
rind and wood being then divided, the bud 
is inſerted between them; which remaining 
dormant till -ſpring following, when the 
ſtocks are headed down to the place of in- 
ſertion, the bud ſhoots. forth, and forms the 
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new tree, which in ſome ſorts will bear fruit 


in two or three years. 

I ue proper ſeaſon for performing the ope- 
ration of budding is from about the middle 

of July until the middle or latter end of Au- 
uſt : ſome however begin to bud in June, 

bas the buds inſerted ſo early, are apt many 

of them to ſhoot the ſame year, and the 

ſhoots not having time to harden, are very 


liable to be killed in winter; determine there- 


fore upon the end of July, or firſt: fortnight 
in Auguſt to perform the operation, and your 
| buds will all remain dormant till ſpring when 
they will ſhoot with vigour. 
The buds are to be taken only from th 
young ſhoots of the year, i. e. ſhoots of the 
ſame ſummer's growth, which muſt be cut 
from the trees of the ſorts you intend to pro- 
pagate. Chuſe them from healthful thriving 
trees; and if fruit-trees, from ſuch that bear 
the fineſt fruit of their reſpective kinds and 


varieties: from which cut a quantity of the 


beſt moderately ſtrong young ſhoots, each day 


as they are wanted, and as they are gathered 


cut off all the leaves, not quite cloſe, reſerv- 

ing about a quarter of an inch of their foot- 
ſtalks, trimming off alſo the ſoft unripened 
top-end of each cutting, then cover them from 
the ſun and air, and take them out as you 
want them ; obſerving as each cutting fur- 
niſh many buds, they are to be cut off about 
an inch anda half long, one ata time, as they 
are inſerted in the ſtock ; . remarking that 
thoſe in the middle-part of the. cutting are 
preferable to thoſe towards each end, though 
in caſes of ſcarcity of cuttings, every one of 
them may be uſed ; one bud only is com- 
monly inſerted in each ſtock ; ſome, however, 
place two, one on each fide oppoſite. 


The proper height to bud the ſtocks is va- 


rious, and may be within from about three 


or four inches of the ground, to ſix feet or 


more ; that is, .to have dwarf-trees, they muſt 
be budded from within about three to - fix 
inches of the bottom, that they may firſt fur- 
niſh branches near the ground. If for . half- 
ſtandards, bud àt the height of three or four 
feet ; and if for full ſtandards, at from about 
ſive to fix or ſeven feet height; ſo that you 
muſt train your ſocks accordingly, ſome for 
dwarks, ſome for half ſtandards, and others 
for full ſtandards, as is more fully particula- 
rized under the ſeveral articles. / would re- 
mark, however, that for half and full ſtan- 
dards, the budding. may, if you pleaſe, be 


perſarmed as low in the ſtock as for dwarfs, 
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a proper height for a ſtem. 
The proper implements and materials for 
budding, is a ſmall budding- knife, having 3 
flat thin haft, to open the K 
to admit the buds, and a quantity of new 
baſs ſtrings to tie them. 
To proceed to the operation.—Obſerve in 
the operation of budding, the head of the 
ſtock is not to be cut off, as in grafting, but 
the bud is inſerted into the fide, and the head 
to remain entire till ſpring after, and then cut 
down ; therefore fix on a ſmooth part on the 
ſide of the ſtock, at the proper height, rather 
on the northward ſide, away from the ſun, 
and with your budding-knife make a hori. 
zontal cut acroſs the rind of the ſtock, quite 
through to the firm wood, then, from the 
middle of this tranſverſe cut, make a ſlit 
downward perpendicularly an inch or more 
long, going alſo quite through to the wood, 
This done, proceed with all expedition to 
take off the bud, holding the cutting in one 
hand with the thickeſt end outward, and with 
the knife in the other hand, enter it about 
half an inch, .or more, below a bud, cutting 
near half way into the wood of the ſhoot, 
continuing it with one clean ſlanting cut, a- 
bout half an inch or more above the bud, ſo 
deep as to take off part of the wood along 
with it, the whole — 
long ; then directly with the thumb and fin- 
ger, or point of the knife, flip off the woody 
part remaining to the bud ; which done, ob- 
ſerve whether the eye or gem of the bud re- 
mains perfect; if not, and a little hole ap- 
pears in that part, it is improper, and another 
muſt be prepared; this done, placing the back 
part of the bud between your lips, expediti- 
ouſly with the back of the knife, or rather 
the flat haſt thereof, ſeparate the bark of the 
ſtock on each fade of the perpendicular cut, 
clear to the wood for the admiſſion of the 
bud, which directly flip down cloſe between 
the wood and bark to the bottom of the ili; 
and then cutting off, if neceſſary, the top- 
. part of the bud even with the horizontal cut, 
ts let it completely into its proper ſocket ; let 
the parts then be immediately bound round 
with a ligature of freſh baſs, previouſly ſoak- 
ed in water to render it pliable and tough, 
beginning a little below the bottom of the 
perpendicular lit, proceeding upward clole- 
ly. round every part, except juſt over the eye 
of the bud, and continue it a little above the 
| horizontal cut, not too ſtrait, but juſt 5. 
cien 
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rk of the ſtock, 


ut an inch and a half. 
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to keep the whole cloſe, exclude the 
Mm — wet, and promote the junction 
of the ſtock and bud. In this manner pro- 
ceed with the Inoculation of every ſtock till 
the whole is finiſhed. The junction of the 


| ! | 
ks and buds will be effected in three 
| . and next ſpring, the head of the ſtock 


being cut off, the buds will puſh out, each 
producing one ſhoot, ſometimes a yard or 
more long by the end of ſummer. 

This operation of budding may to thoſe 
unacquainted, appear a tedious work; but 
an expert hand will bud ſeveral hundred in a 
* a fortnight at fartheſt after budding, you 
will be able to judge which buds have taken, 

their freſh appearance. 

Three weeks, or thereabouts, after the ope- 
ration, all thoſe buds that have ſucceeded, 
will be firmly united with the ſtock, and the 

arts be ſwelled, and require the bandage to 
be looſened : let, therefore, the tyings be 
then taken wholly away, that the buds may 
have full liberty of growth, in common with 
the other parts of the ſtock ; which is all that 


is neceſſary to be further done until ſpring, | 


when the ſtocks muſt be headed down to 

the bud. | | Tin 
In ſpring, about February or March, juſt 

before the trees begin to ſhoot, cut off the 


head of the ſtock ſloping, exactly above the | 


bud, not three or four inches higher as is 
commonly done ; after this, the whole effort 
of the ſtocks being directed to the buds, they 
will ſoon puſh forth ſtrong, one ſhoot from 
each bud; many ſhoots will alſo ariſe from 


the ſtock, but theſe muſt be conſtantly rub- 


bed off as often as they appear, that all the 
powers of the ſtock be collected: for the vi- 
gour of the bud-ſhoot, which now com- 
mences the tree, and by the end of ſummer 
will, in ſome torts, be advanced three or 
four feet high; and in the autumn or ſpring 
following, the young trees may be tranſplant- 
ed into the places where they are to remain, 
or may remain longer in the nurſery as ſhall 
be convenient, according to the purpoſes for 
which they are deſigned. 28 

Obſerve, however, that whereſoever the trees 
are, if defigned to be dwarfs, the firſt ſhoot 
from the bud, ſhould in the ſpring after it is 
produced, be ſhortened or hea dawn to 
four or five eyes, to force out firſt ſome lower 
ſboots near the bottom, as directed for dwarf - 
trees, eſpaliers, & e. but if deſigned for half 
er full and if they were budded 
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| at proper height at firſt in tall ſtocks, and 


deſigned for detached ſtandards in the open 
ground, the firſt ſhoot of the bud may either 
be ſhortened as above, to four or five eyes, to 
provide lateral branches near the top of the 
ſlem, to form a ſpreading head; or may be 
ſuffered to grow up in height, and branch 
out in its natural way, whereby it will form 
a more ereCt head of loftier growth ; remark- 
ing, however, that ſuch full or half ſtandards 
as are deſigned for walls, and were budded 
high on the ſtocks, muſt neceſſarily have'the 
firſt ſhoots headed down in the ſpring follow- 


Ing, to force out Jateral ſhoots to furniſh the 


allatted ſpace of walling ; obſerving again on 
the other hand, that trees deſigned for any 
ſort of ſtandards, and are budded low in the 
ſtock, the firſt ſhoot of the bud muſt be 
trained up for a ſtem to a proper height before 
it is ſtopped ; and when arrived to its proper 
ſtature, ſhould be topped to throw out ſhoots. 
to form a head at the defired height, either 
for walls or open-ground ſtandards. See 
ESPALIERs, WALL- 
TREES, and. STANDARD-TREEs, &c, 
For the further management of budded 


trees, ſee the different articles under their 
proper genera, where the general culture of 
each ſort, both dwarfs and ſtandards, is fully 


exhibited. 


IPOMOEA, Quamoclit, or Scarlet Con- 
volvulus. - 


Ihe plants are herbaceous, twining climb- 


ers, natives of the Indies, conſiſting of tender 


- annuals and perennials of the flowery. kind, 


riſing with twining ſtalks upon ſupport ſix or 
eight feet high, adorned. with fimple, cor- 


dated leaves, and monopetalous flowers, 


Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 
Cbaraders.] CALIx, is ſmall, five · parted, 


and permanent. CoRoLLA, is monopeta- 


lous and ſunnel - ſnaped, the tube very long 
and nearly eylindric, and the limb five-parted 


and ſpreading at top. STAMINA, five long 
' filaments, and roundiſh anthers. PisT1L- 
Lum, a roundiſh long ſtyle, and headed ſtig- 


ma. -PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh. trilocular 
capſule and three ſeeds. | 


. | There: are ſeveral. ſpecies, hut not more 
than one common to the Engliſh. gardens,. 
|. which: is a climbin 


flowery. annual, very 


nearly allied to the Cenvolvulus. 

--  IPOMOEA. Coccinea. | 
Scarlet Ihomeea, commonly. ealled' Scarlet: Cen- 
- voluulus,] Ipomoes,. with: long, flender,, 


| 


twining ſtalks, riſing upon ſupport fix or ſe- 
ven. 
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ven ſeet high ; heart- ſormed, pointed leaves, | an oblong, angular, trilocular capſule; ang 


angulated at the baſe ; and from the ſides of 
"the ſtalks and branches, many ſtender foot-' 


ſtalks, each ſupporting ſeveral large funnel-, 


ſhaped, beautitul ſcarlet flowers. 
Varian ] With orange- coloured flowers, 
Both the varieties are annual, riſe from 
ſeed in ſpring, flower in July and Auguſt, &c. 
ripen ſeeds in September and October, and 
wholly periſh ſoon after. | 
They are tender, require to be raiſed and 
forwarded in a hot-bed until the middle or 
latter end of May, or beginning of June, ac- 
'cording to the temperature of the ſeaſon ; 
and then may be planted out to adorn the 
| borders, and ſome may be planted in pots to 
move occafionally to ornament any particular 
place; in either method, you muſt have ſticks 
placed for them to twine upon. . 
The propagation is by ſeed annually, in 
March or April, in a hot-bed, along with 
other annuals of ſimilar quality; may be fowed 
in ſmall drills, half an inch deep; and m May 
or Jane, as aforeſaid, plant them out into 
the open ground; or, if when the plants are 


come up an inch or two high, they are taken 


up and pricked down upon the ſame, or ra- 


ther in a new hot- bed, it will forward and 


prepare them better for final tranſplantation : 
or the ſeed may be ſowed in ſmall pots, three 
or four ſeeds in each, and the plants may be 
turned out with the earth about their roots, 
where they are deſigned to flower : obſerving 
during their reſidence in the hot-bed, to ad- 
mit air, and pive refreſhment of water, as 
directed for annuals of the ſame temperature. 
See ANNUAL PLANTS. | 
IRIS, Flawer-de-luce, or Flag-flower, &c. 
This genus is very comprehenſive in a nu- 


merous family of herbaceous, flowering peren- | 


nials, both of the fibrous, tuberous, and bul- 
 bous-rooted kind, producing thick annual 
ſtalks, from three or four inches to a yard 
high, terminated by large hexapetalous 


flowers, having three of the petals reflexed 


quite back, and three erect, moſt of which 
are very ornamental garden flowers. | 
Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogyma. 
Charafers.] CaLlix, a permanent ſpatha. 
CoroLLA, fix oblong obtuſe petals, the three 
outer are reflexed back, the interior ones erect, 
and all of them united at the baſe. STAmi- 
NA, three ſubulate filaments lying on the re- 


flexed petals, and oblong depreſſed antherz. 
 P1sTILLUM, an oblong germen under the 


<orolla, ſhort ſtyle, and large ſtigma divided 
into three broad ſegments, PERICARPIUM, 


many large ſeeds. | | 


To this genus is now added, the Hy. 
dattylus, or Snake's head Iris— Xiphium, or 


{ Bulbous Iris—and a ſpecies of Siyrinchium , 


their generic characters determining them 10 
be all ſpecies of this genus. Each of theſe 
however, is exhibited under a ſeparate head, 

The flowers of all the ſpecies of this genus 
have great ſingularity in their ſtructure; they 
are large, conſiſting each of ſx petals, the 
three interior ones ſtanding erect, called 
ſtandards, and the outer ones reflexed back. 
ward, called falls, which in ſome ſpecies are 
bearded, having a downy matter tunning along 


the middle; other ſpecies are unbearded, hay. 


ing the bent petals imooth, and in the centre 
a fort of three-lobed nectarium, like three 
ſmaller petals, one generally inclining to- 
wards each fall. 

So that they may be divided into two 
claſſes, the bearded, and unbearded kinds, 


Bearded Kinds, 


Theſe are moſtly of the ſword. leaved kind; 
have thick, knotty, fleſhy, perennial roots; 
ſending up annually cluſters of long, flat, en- 
ſiforme, erect leaves, from three inches to 
two feet in length; and amidſt them upright 
thick flower-ſtalks, of various ſtatures in dif- 
ferent ſorts z ornamented in moſt ſpecies with 


leaves the ſame as the radical ones; and ter- 


minated by the flowers, in ſome but one, 
others two, three, or more, one above an- 
other, appearing moſtly in May, June, and 


July; ſucceeded in ſeveral of them by plenty 


of ſeed. | 

als Pumila. kl 

Dwarf, Auſtrian Iris.] Hath a large, fleſhy, 
knotty root, riſing above-ground ; crowned 
with many broadiſh erect leaves, three or 
four inches long; and ſhort erect flower ſtalks, 


three inches high; each terminated by one 
large bearded flower, of different colours in 


the varieties ; flowering in May. 

Varieties are.] Dwarf Iris, with pale-pur- 
ple flowers—deep-purple flowers — bluciſh 
flowers—with red flowers bluſh- coloured 


ſweet · ſeented flowers - white flowers —and 
with variegated flowers. 


All theſe varieties are very pretty garden 
flowers, for the fronts of borders, &c. 
als Sufiana. © 
Chalcedonian Black and White Iris.] Hath a 
thick, fleſhy, ſpreading root; crowned by 
ere 


ſeveral long, narrow, ſharp- edged, 
5 leaves, 
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Jeaves, embracing one another at the baſe ; 
and upright, jointed, firm ſtalks, two feet 
high; each terminated by one very large 
bearded flower, having the three up-right pe- 
tals, or ſtandards, very broad, and variegated 
with black and white ſtripes and duſky ſpots, 
and the three falls or bending petals almoſt 
black, and conſtructed like an open mouth, 
the ſtamina repreſenting the tongues ; ſo that 
the whole flower exhibits a ſtrange and for- 
midable | 6g | 
e 


ais Germantca. | 


German Violet-coloured Iris.) Hath a thick, | 


jointed, fleſhy, ſpreading root ; cluſters of 
ſharp-ed ed, pointed leaves, a foot and a half 
long, 6 2 each other below, but ſpread 
out fan- faſhion. above ; and upright, branchy 
flower- ſtalks, two feet high; fuſtaining many 
bearded violet -· caloured flowers, one above 
another, the lower ones having foot-ſtalks ; 
fowering in the end of June and July, ſuc- 
ceeded by plenty of ſeeds, | 

Inis Florentina, 

Flarentine White {ris.} Hath a thick, fleſhy, 
ſpreading root; cluſter of broadiſh ſharp- 
edged leaves, a foot and a half long ; and up- 
right flower · ſtalks, taller than the leaves; ter- 
minated by two or three cloſe ſitting white 
flowers; appearing in June and July. 

5Tx1s Squalens. 


Sgualid Purple and Yellow Iris.) Hath 


thick fleſhy roots; broad, rough, ſharp-edy- 


ed leaves, a foot and a half long ; and upright 
fower-ſtalks, near two feet high; ſuſtaining 
ſeveral bearded, ill-coloured, purple and yel- 
low flowers; appearing in June and July. 

*IR1s Sambucina. 

Sambuca. ſcented Violet and Blue Iris.) Hath 
thick roots; broad, ſharp-edged, pointed 
leaves, a foot and a half long ; and upright 
flower-ſtalks, about two feet high; terminat- 
ed by ſeveral bearded, violet and blue flowers, 
having the falling petals plane, and the erect 


ones emarginated ; and ſmell ſtrongly like 


elder ; appearing in June or July. 

'IR1s Variegata. 
Variegated Hungarian Iris.) Hath- thick 
knotty roots ; crowned. by many broad, ſharp · 


edged, pointed leaves, near two feet long 
and upright ſtalks, two feet high, branching 


near the top; each-diviſion ſupporting two ot 
three large bearded flowers, having the erect 
petals yellow, the falls white, ſtriped with 
purple, and variegated ſtigmas; flowering 
in June, 1 pe 
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"Tris Aphyllis. 

Leafleſs, or Naked-flalked, purple and White 
Iris.) Hath thick roots; very broad leaves, 
a foot or two long ; and upright leafleſs ſtalks, 
the length of the leaves ; terminated by three 
or four large, bearded, bright purple flowers, 
having the falls ſtriped with white; appear- 
ing in May. 

9818 Biflora, | 

T wice- flowering Portugal purple Iris.) Hath 
a thick, knotty root; broad ſhort leaves, eight 
or ten inches long.; and upright ſtalks, fix 
or 1 * inches high, branching at top into 
foot- ſtalks; each ſupporting two or three 
bearded, deep-purple flowers ; appearing in 
May, and ſometimes again in. autumn, 


With Unbearded Flowers. 


Moſt of theſe are alſo of the ſword-leaved 
kind, and moſtly with thick fleſhy roots, all. 
perennial, with the leaves rifing in cluſters. 


from the root annually, and amidſt them the 


flower-ſtalks, ſupporting the flower at top. 

IIS Verng, 

Spring- flowering Dwarf Virginia Iris, ] Hath 
a fibrous root; crowned by a cluſter of very 
narrow graſs-like leaves, eight or nine inches. 
long; and upright flower-ſtalks, ſhorter than 
the leaves; terminated by one unbearded, 
ſweet-ſcented flower, having blue ſtandards, 
and — falls ; flowering early in May. 

IRIS. Ver ſicolor. 

Variable coloured American Iris. ] Hath a 
thick fibry root; ſword-ſhaped leaves, a foot 
long; upright taper ſtalks, a little taller than 
the leaves; terminated by two or three un- 
bearded flowers above one another, having 
light-blue ſtandards, and deep purple falls, 
variegated with a broad white line through 
the middle; flowering in June. 

?IRis Grammea. 

Graſs-leaved Auſtrian Iris.) Hath. fibrey 
roots, narrow, flat, graſſy leaves, about a foot 
long; upright, two-edged ſtalks, ſhorter than 
the leaves; terminated by two or three ſmalliſh 
unbearded flowers above each other, having 
reddiſh purple ſtandards variegated with vio- 
let, and light purple falls, with a broad yel-. 
low ſtripe along the middle, adorned with pur-. 
pliſh ſtreaks; and a. ſexangular germen;, 
in July, - 

IIS Spuria.. | 

Stinking narrow-leaved Meadow Iris.) Hath 
a thick fibrey root; crowned with many. very. 


narrow leaves, near a ſoot long; and upright 
I ** | : 
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taper ſtalks, a little taller than the leaves; a- 
dorned with three or four unbearded flowers, 
having pale blue ſtandards, and purple varie- 
gated falls, with a white line down the mid- 
ale; and a ſexangular germen; flowering 
in July. Is a native of Germany. 

is Martinicenſts. | | 

Martinican Blackiſh yellow Tris.) Hath long 
narrow leaves, upright ſtalks, ſupporting two 
or three unbearded blackiſh-yellow flowers, 
glandulous near the baſe, and a trigonous ger- 
men; flowering in June or July. 

IIS Sibirica. | | 

Siberian Narrow-leaved blue Tris.) Hath 
thick fibrey roots; crowned with narrow 
ſword-ſhaped leaves, a foot and a half long; 
upright foot-ſtalks taller than the leaves; ter- 
minated by two or three. unbearded flowers 
above each other, having light blue ſtandards, 
and deep blue falls ſtriped with white; flow- 
ering in July, and ripen plenty of ſeeds, 

_ *3Iras Fetidiffima. | 

Moſt Stinking Iris, commonly called Stinking 
Gladwin.) Hath thick fibrous roots; ſword- 
ſhaped ones leaves, fifteen or eighteen 
inches high; and upright one-angled flower- 
ſtalks, about the height of the leaves; ſuſ- 
taining two ſmalliſh unbearded purple flowers, 
having the interior petals ſpreading z flower- 
ing in July. 

Varicy. | With ftriped leaves. | 

Both the varieties retain their leaves all the 
year, and the ftriped-leaved fort forms a pret- 
ty variety at all feaſons; they grow wild in 
marſhy «Wn m England, but are admitted 
into gardens for variety, 

IIS Pſeudacorus, 

Baſtard-acorus, or common yellow Flag-flower 
of our marſhes,} Hath a thick, fleſhy, _ 
ing root; crowned with many long, ſword- 
ſhaped, erect leaves, two or three feet in 


High, terminated by a few yellow flowers, 
having the interior petals leſs than the ſtig- 
ma; flowers in June. It grows wild In 
marthy places, and ſtanding waters all over 
the kingdom, and is only cultivated ſometimes 
for variety. g | 0 
All che above ſeventeen ſpecies are very hardy 
perennials, of great duration in root, but in 


moſt are annual in leaf, and all of them re- 


new their flower ſtalks annually in ſpring, 
and decays in autumn ſoon after they have 
flowered and produced ſeeds. They are all 
Proper ornamental furniture for the compart- 


length; and upright firm flower-ſtalks, a yard 
» 


ts of the pleaſure-gardens, either in bor- 
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ders or to intermix in the ſhrubbery-clumy, 


between the ſhrubs and trees, for they wil 


proſper in any common ſoil and ſituation, and 


effect a very agreeable variety during their 
bloom; which in the different ſorts is con. 
tinued two or three months, i. e. May, June 
and Julß. 5 

They may be planted at almoſt any time 


from September till March, though Septem. 


ber, October, and November is the my} 
eligible ſeaſon, as they will be more firm] 
rooted, ſo as to flower ſtrong the following 
ſummer ; obſerving, that as moſt of the ſor; 
are apt to ſpread greatly at root, they ſhoulq 
be reduced occaſionally, either by ſlipping 
them, or tranſplanting every two or three 
years, or as you ſhall ſee neceſlary to preſerve 
them within due compaſs. 

The propagation of all the ſorts is effected 
abundantly by dividing their roots, as (hey 


multiply exceedingly by off-fets, which may 


be parted any time from ember until 
March. I would, however, adviſe it to be 
done principally in autumn, in September, 
October, or November, whereby they will 
be more firmly rooted, and flower in good 
perfection the following ſummer. 

They are alſo eafily raiſed from ſecd, 
which is the method to obtain new varieties: 
ſow the ſeed in autumn, ſoon after it is ripe, 


| any time in September, im a bed or border of 
common earth, and rake it in, and the plants 


will rife in fpring following : which in au- 
tumn ſhould be WR and they will 
flower a year or two after. 


Hermodactyle Iris, 


This was formerly a diſtinct genus, but 


its 3 Characters prove it only a ſpecies 
of Iris. | 


"Iris Tuberoſa ( Hermodactylus). 

Tuberous-rooted Iris, ar the Her modactyle, or 
Snake's-bead Iris.) Hath a large tuberous root, 
conſiſting of large tubers ; ſending up ſeveral 
long tetragonous, or four-cornered leaves; 
and amidſt them an upright ſtalk, a foot or 
more high, terminated by one large purple un- 
bearded flower, in April or May ; but rarely 
produce feed in England.” 

It is a native of Arabia, but is very hardy, 
and long an inhabitant of our gardens ; is 


eafily propagated by its tubers, which the 


main roots furniſh by off-fets annually, and 
ſhould be taken off at the decay of the leaves 
in ſummer. = 


This 
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This ſpecies is remarkable for ſtriking its 


roots deep into the ground, often ſo low as to 
loſe themſelves, eſpecially in very light ſoils, 
in which caſe they ſhould be annually tranſ- 
planted, when their leaves decay. 


Xiphium, or Bulbous Iris. 


The Xiphium, including the bulbous and 
Perſian Iriſes, was formerly conſidered as a 
diſtinct genera; but, according to the Linnæan 
ſyſtem, all the ſorts are now retained as ſpe- 
cies and varieties of this genus, their charac- 
ters agreeing exactly with the common Iris; 
the flowers conſiſting of ſix petals, three of 
them ſtanding erect, and three reflexed back- 
ward, &c. | 

There are but two ſpecies, the common 
Bulbous Iris, and Perſian Bulbous Iris; both 
very hardy, and the former of which is pro- 
life in many fine varieties; the latter is alſo a 
a beautiful ſpring flower. 

'9Ir1s Arphium. 

Xiphium, or Bulbous Iris.) Hath a large 


roundiſh, fleſhy, bulbous root ; ſending up 


ſeveral awl-ſhaped, channelled, ſharp-pointed 
leaves; amid them an upright ſhorter flower- 
ſtalk, from half a foot to a foot or more high; 
terminated by two or three large beautiful 
flowers of different colours in the varieties. 

Varieties of this are.] Common blue flower- 
ed bulbous Iris - with violet-coloured flowers 
—white flowers —purple-flowered—yellow 
flowering—with blue ſtandard petals and 
white falls—with blue ſtandards and yellow 
falls—with ſtriped flowers—broad-leaved with 
blueflowers—broad-leaved purple-flowered— 
ſweet · ſcented blue-flowered—ſweet-ſcented 

urple flowers —and with variegated ſweet- 
— flowers: with many other intermedi- 
ate varieties. 

All theſe ſorts flower beautifully in May 
and June, in the open borders, &c. though 
ſome a month or fix weeks earlier than others, 
and are ſucceeded by plenty of ſeeds in au- 


| tumn; and may be propagated plentiſully by | 
off- ſets of the root, like other bulbs. 


an Perſe. 

' Perſian Bulbous Iris.) Hath a large oval 
bulbous root; ſending up ſeveral awl-ſhaped 
channelled leaves, fix inches long; and amid 
them an upright ſhort ſtalk, three inches high, 
crowned by one or two large elegant flowers, 


with the interior petals ſpreading and ſerrat- 


ed, having whitiſh-blue ſtandards, and pearly 
white falls, variegated with yellow and pur- 


" 


ple, and of a fragrant ſcent ; appearing in . 
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February and March. It is valuable both for 
its early bloom and the great beauty of - its 
flowers. 

Both the above ſpecies and reſpeCtive vari- 
eties of bulbous Iris, have great merit as 
flowery plants; will grow freely in any of 
the common borders, and are pretty orna- 
ments for the pleaſure- garden; planting them, 
in autumn, to adorn the principal borders, in 
{mall patches towards the front, ſetting them 
about three inches deep; they will all lower the 
tollowing year at their proper ſeaſon ; and the 
bulbs will abide for years, and flower annual- 
ly ; it is, however, proper to take them up 
every ſecond or third year at leaſt, at the 
decay of the leaves, to ſeparate the off-ſets, 
Se.. | 

'The propagation of both theſe ſpecies. of 
bulbous Iris, and varieties, is principally by 
the off-ſets of the roots, like other bulbs, 
which they afford in tolerable plenty, eſpe - 
cially if ſuffered to remain undiſturbed two 
or three years, when they will be greatly en- 
creaſed ; the proper time for lifting the roots 
and ſeparating the off-fets, is in ſummer, 
when the leaves decay, managing them as 
other bulbs. See BuLBus. 3 

They are alſo propagated by ſeed to gain 
new varieties. Sow it in September, in a bed 
of lightſandy earth, that has only the morning 
ſun, covering it with fine earth half an inch 
deep ; or it may be ſowed in pots, boxes, or 
tubs of the like light foil, which may be 
moved at pleaſure to a warm, or ſhady ſitu- 
ation at different ſeaſons : the plants will riſe 
in ſpring following, which in the ſummer 
twelvemonth after, at the decay of the leaves, 
remove from the ſeed-bed, and plaut them 
into another, three inches apait, and two 
deep, to remain two or three ycars, when 


| they will flower ſufficiently ſtrong to diſcover 


their properties; then are to be managed as 
the other large bulbs. 


Sihyrinchium Iris. 
IRIS Sifyrinchium ( Bulboſa). | 
Bulbous Siſyrinchium.] Hath a double bul- 
bous root, growing one upon another; crown=- 
ed with ' long, narrow, channelled, ſharp- 
pointed leaves; and an upright firm flower- 
ſtalk, half a foot high, terminated by two or 
three ſmalliſh blue flowers; appearing in ſum- 
mer. | | | 
Varieiy] With yellow ſpotted flowers. 
This ſpecies is alſo proper furniture to en- 
creaſe the variety of bulbous-rooted flowers: 
Tet and- 


ITE 


and its culture and propagation is the ſame 
as the two former ſpecies of bulbous Iris, 

ITEA, Itea. 

One ſpecies only, a hardy deciduous | 
flowecing ſhrub, conſtitutes this genus, and is 
proper for the ſhrubbery. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Chara#ers.) CALIx, is monophyllous, a- 
cutely five-parted at top, and permanent. 
CoRoLLA, five long ſpear-ſhaped petals. 
STAMINA, five awl-ſhaped filaments, and 
roundiſh antheræ. P1sTILLUM, an oval ger- 
men, cylindric permanent ſtyle, and obtuſe 
ſtigma. PzerICARPIUM, an oval, long, 
unilocular capſule, terminated by the ſtyle, 
and contains many ſmall feeds. 

The ſpecies is; 

ITEA Virginica. 

Virginian Itca.} Hath a ny ſtem, 

branching out irregularly all around from the 
bottom upward, fix or ſeven feet high ; ſpear- 
Maped, ſlightly-fawed, alternate leaves; and all 
the branches and ſhoots terminated by long 
erect ſpikes of white flowers, making a fine 
appearance in +» 
This beautiful ſhrub ſhould have a place in 
the moſt conſpicuous ſhrubbery compart- 
ments, for being ſo very floriferous as to ap- 
pear covered with its bloom, continuing in 
great beauty a fortnight or three weeks. 

It is propagated by feed and by layers. 

The ſeeds arrive from America in ſpring, 
when ny ſhould be ſowed in pots or boxes 
of light ſandy earth, and 2 them in the 
ground till next year in 
2 are not come up, plunge them in a 

ot-bed, which will greatly promote their 


owth, giving frequent waterings all the | 


fummer, and allow them the ſhelter of a frame 
or green-houſe the two firſt winters; then in 
ſpring after plant them out in nurſery rows a 
foot aſunder, and in two or three years, they 
will be ready for the ſhrubbery, 

Layers of the yonng ſhoots made in au- 
tumn or ſpring, making a flit in the part to | 
be layed, will be rooted by autumn follow- 


ing. 
Iva, Feſuit's-Bark Tree. 


ous ſhrub for the ſhrubbery, and the other an 
Herbaceous.annual, but the former is the ſort 
principally cultivated. _ 

Claſs and order, Monoecia Pentandria. 


fowers apart on the ſame plant, having a 


| 


rch; then, if the | 
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florets. CoRoLLa, a compound convey 
flower, having many funnel-ſhaped male fc- 
rets in the diſc, and the females are apetalous. 
STAMINA, five briftly filaments, and erc& 
antheræ. P18TILLUM, an oblong germen, 
two hair-like ſtyles, and acute ſtigmas. Pr. 
RICARPIUM, none, ſolitary ſeeds lodged 
naked on the proper receptacle, 

The ſpecies is; 

Iva Pruteſcens. 

Shrubby Foa, commonly called Feſuit's- Bar} 
Tree.) Hath a ſhrubby ſtalk and branches of 
flender growth, riſing eight or ten feet high; 
ſpear-ſhaped ſawed leaves; and monoecioug 
pale purple flowers, in cluſters from the ends 
of the branches, in Auguſt or September, 
but no feeds in England. | 


— 


to grow here in the open ground, and is pro. 
per for the ſhrubbery plantations, allowing it 
a dry ſoil, and ſheltered ſᷣtuation. 

Its propagation is by layers and cuttings; 
lay the young branches in ſpring, and they 
will be rooted and fit to tranſplant in autumn; 
and plant cuttings of the young ſhoots in A- 
pril or May, in a ſhady border, they will 
readily emit roots. 

JUGLANS, Walnut-Tres. 

This genus conſiſts of large, hardy, decidu- 
ous trees, eminent as fruit trees, foreſt-trees, 
and for ornament, attaining from thirty to 
forty or fifty feet ſtature, branching into large 
very ſpreading heads, adorned with elegant 
pinnated leaves, and monoecious flowers in 
amentums and cluſters. 

Claſs and order, Monoecia Polyandria. 

Charadters.} Calix, male and female 
flowers apart on the fame tree; the males in 
oblong, cylindric, ſcaly amentums, each flo- 
ret having a ſcale for its cup; and female 
flowers in cloſe · ſitting cluſters, with a ſout- 
pointed cup to each floret. CoroLLa, in 
the males, is a ſix-parted plane floret, and in 
the females, is acute, four-parted, and erect, 
STAMINA, in the males many ſhort fila- 
ments, and acute erect antheræ. PIs TII- 
LUM, in the females, a large oval germen 


The e eee | under the calix, two ſhoyt ſtyles, and large 
re are two ſpecies, one a hardy decidu- 


reflexed ſtigmas. PERICARPLUM, a large, 
oval, drupaceous, unilocular fruit, incloſing 
a large oval or roundiſh knotted, furrowed 


| nut, nearly quadrilocular, having a ſour- 
Il lobed, furrowed kernel. 
Charafters.)} Calix, male and female | 


There are three ſpecies common to our 
Engliſh plantations, each comprehending 
ſome varieties, though the common walnut 


zoundiſh permanent cup, containing .many | 


15 


It is an American ſhrub, but hardy enough 
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is that which is moſt generally cultivated, both 
as a fruit and timber-tree ; all the others, 
however, are equally hardy, e eatable 


fruit, though with much ſmaller kernels than 
the common ſort; therefore the common 
walnut is the moſt eligible for general culture 
for the fruit; but conſidered as ornamental 
and foreft trees, all the ſorts are proper. 

The ſpecies are 
 ?JuGLANS Regia. | 

Common Walnut-tree.) Grows fifty feet 
high, or more, with a large upright trunk, 
branching into a very large ſpreading head; 
large pinnated leaves, of two or three pair of 
oval, ſmooth, ſomewhat ſerrated lobes, ter- 
minated by an odd one; and monoecious 
flowers; ſucceeded by cluſters of large ou 
fruit, encloſing furrowed nuts of different 
ſhapes and fizes in the varieties; ripen in 
September and October. 

Varieties are.] Common oval Walnut 
round Walnut large Walnut —ſmall - fruĩted 
Walnut — double Walnut — early Walnut 
late Walnut tender thin- ſhelled Walnut 
hard thick-ſhelled Walnut. 

There are ſomeother ſeminal variations, for 
plants raiſed from the nuts of the ſame tree, 
will often produce different varieties of fruit, 
as is common with moſt other fruit-trees. 
The wood, leaves, and outer covers of the fruit 
of all the varieties of this ſpecies is extraor- 
dinary bitter, and the ſkin of the kernel is a 
ſtrong bitter aſtringent, which ſhould be 
peeled off, the kernel then eats very palatable 
with an agreeable flavour. | 

*TuGLANs Negra. 

\ Black Virginian Walnut. ] Grows forty or 
fifty feet high, with a large trunk, and very 
branchy fpreading head; large pinnated leaves, 
conſiſting in different varieties, of from five 


un 


th. 


or fix to ten or twelve ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed 


lobes, terminated by an odd one, the lower 
lobes the leaſt; and monoecious flowers, ſuc- 
ceeded by rough hard-fſhelled nuts, differing 
in ſhapes and ſize in the varieties. 
Viarieties are.) With round fruit 
oblong. deeply-furrawed fruit—with aroma- 
tic-ſcented leaves. 

3JuGLAns Alba. 

White Virginia Walnut, commonly called Hick- 
ory Nut.] Grows thirty 
pinnated leaves, which, in different varieties, 
conſiſt of from two or three to fix or ſeven 
Pair of ſpear-ſhaped ſawed lobes, terminated 
by an odd one; and monoecious flowers; 


with 


feet high, having 


—_ 


{ plantations, both as 
and to intermix in plantations for ornament, 


— TIE 


— 


— 


a. 


| moſt in a loamy foil. 
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ſucceeded by oval ſmooth nuts, having x 
whitiſh ſhell, | 

Varieties of this are.) Smooth-barked 
white Virginia Walnut ſhag-bark white 
Virginia Walnut, having the ſtem and older 
branches covered with a rough ſcaley bark— 
with large fruit—with ſmall truit. | 

The flowers of all theſe trees are male and 
female apart on the fame plant; the males 
commonly in oblong cylindric katkins, and 
the females in cloſe cluſters, appearing gene- 
pres in April and May; ſucceeded in the fe- 
males, by large roundiſh green fruit, cach 
including one nut, having a hard ſhell filled 
with an eatable kernel; but thoſe of the. 
common Walnut are the largeſt and fineſt 
flavoured ; all of them ripening in Septem- 
ber and October. 

All the three ſpecies and reſpective varie- 
ties are very hardy, and proſper in any com- 
mon ſoil; they are all deciduous; their leaves 
come out in May, and fall off in Octobet 


and November. 


They are all employed occafionally in 


reſt · trees for timber, 


and _ Regia alſo as a fruit-tree ; 
all the ſorts -are alſo peculiarly adapted to 
plant as detached ſingle objects in parks and 
paddocks, as having very large, regular ſpread- 
ing heads; they have likewiſe a fine effect 
difpoſed in groups of three or more trees to- 
gether at ſufficient diſtances from one another 


for their heads to ſpread ; and are alſo proper 


to uſe in aſſemblage to form avenues, and to 
plant in hedge rows, in the boundaries of 
fields and other open places, for they will 
thrive either on plains, the ſides of hills, or 
in vales, in almoſt any ground, but delight 


They are all of large ſpreading growth ; 
but the firft and ſecond ſpecies are the largeſt 
growers ; their trunks acquire a conſiderable 
ſtature and ſubſtance, and divide into very 
large arms, forming monſtrous ſpreading 
heads, be the common Walnut; the 
black Virginia Walnut, however, grows ra- 
ther the moſt upright. 

Conſidered as foreſt or timber - trees, they 
are alſo all very proper to be admitted of that 
tribe, and placed among the hardy deciduous 


kinds, for their timber is valuable for many. 
purpoſes ; not, however, where ſtrength is 
' neceflary, it being of a ver 
but the cabinct- makers and joiners eſteem it 


brittle nature, 


Tet 2 greatly 
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greatly for ſeveral ſorts of houſhold furniture, 
and other light works, for the wood being 
beautifully veined, takes a fine poliſh, 
and the more knotty it is, the more it is valu- 
ed for particular purpoſes. | 

Wich reſpeCt to their merit as fruit-trees, 
all the ſorts produce fruit here, but the com- 
mon Walnut the largeſt, moſt plentiful, and 
fineſt eating ; the others having very ſmall 
kernels. Ihe common Walnut-tree, there- 


fore, is the only proper ſpecies of Jug lans to. | 


cultivate as a fruit-tree for the ſake of the 
Walnuts ; and it mo be planted as ſtandards 
in orchards, like other fruit-trees, but at a 


Re diſtance, as having large ſpreading 


eads; or, are well adapted for planting 
round the boundaries of orchards, where 
they will alſo guard the other leſſer ſruit- trees 
from boiſterous winds; and may be planted 
as ſruit-trees in parks or paddocks, and in 
rows round fields, or in any open place where 
thought convenient ; they are raiſed plenti- 
fully from the nuts, and planted out in nur- 
ſery rows, as directed below; and in five or 
ſix years the plants will be fix or eight feet 
big, with firm ſtems and handſome heads, 
when they may be planted out where they are 
to remain; though the younger theſe trees 
are planted out, the better they will ſucceed; 
or if the nuts were planted at once where the 
plants are always to ſtand, the trees would 
ſtill be of more quick and larger growth; 
obſerving in either mode of planting, that as 
the trees branch out into very ſpreading heads, 
they ſhould ſtand thirty or forty feet each way 
aſunder ; planting them with their heads en- 
tire, and ſuffer their branches and ſhoots al- 
ways to advance according to their own natu- 


ral growth, without ſhortening ; for the trees 


produce their fruit on the young ſhoots ariſin 
towards the extremity of the branches, 15 
ſhould never be ſhortened except in caſes of 
very irregular growth, or great ramblers. See 
STANDARD FRUIT-TREES. 7 
It is, however, a common opinion, tha 


beating theſe trees with large poles to get 
down the fruit, (which con 8 . 


many of the ſhoots) promotes their bearing; 
the only reaſon that can be aſſigned for this 
opinion is, that the trees producing their fruit 
upon the young ſhoots of the laſt and ſame 
year, as aforeſaid; and that by beating the 
— — with long poles, as the moſt expe- 
ditious way of gathering the fruit from large 
trees, it breaks off many older ſhoots, aifo 
the ends of many of the young ones, which 


ILE 


probably, like ſhortening with a knife, forces 
out a greater ſupply of young ſhoots the ſol. 
lowing year for bearing. I thould, however 
in the operation of beating down the fruit 
7 ſor ſaving the branches as much as poſſi 

e. | 
Theſe trees ſeldom begin to bear fruit till 
they are ſeven or eight years old, but never 
any conſiderable quantity till they are treble 
that age, when they have formed large heads. 

The fruit is uſed at two different ſtages of 
growth; when green, to pickle ; and when 
ripe, to eat raw, 

As a pickle, the young green walnut, when 
about half or near three-parts grown, before 
the outer coat and ſhell becomes hard, is 2 
moſt excellent vegetable pickle; and for 
which purpoſe they are generally ready in 
July and Auguſt, obſerving that for this uſe 
they muſt be gathered by hand, chuſing ſuch 
as are as free from ſpecks as poſſible, | 

The ripe fruit will be fit in the latter end 
of September and October, which, as beſore 
noticed, is commonly beat down, with Jong 
3 eſpecially on large trees, for as the 

alnuts grow moſtly at the extremity of thc 
| branches, it would, in large trees, be trou- 

bleſome and tedious work to gather them by 
hand. As ſoon as gathered, lay them in heaps 
a few days to heat and ſweat, to cauſe their 
outer huſks, which cloſely adhere, to ſeparate 


| 


— 


— 


from the rubbiſh, and depoſit them in ſome 
dry room for uſe, covering them over cloſe 
with dry ſtraw, half a foot thick, and they 
will keep three or four months. 

Walnuts are always ready ſale at market, 
eſpecially thoſe of London, where at their 
firſt coming in, they are brought with their 
huſks on, and fold by the ſack, or buſhel, 
but afterwards are brought clean, and fold 
both by meaſure and by the thouſand, 

Thus plantations of Woalnut-trees are 
profitable in their annual crops of ſruit while 
growing, and in their timber when ſelled. 


Propagation of all the Sorts. 


The propagation of all the ſorts of theſe 
trees, 18 1 
nuts, which grow freely in beds of common 
earth. 

For thoſe of the common Walnut intend- 
ed for fruit-trees, the beſt varieties of nuts 
ſhould be procured, ſuch that are large, thin- 
ſhelled, and with the fineſt flavoured kernels; 


9 ns 


| for although the fineſt ſorts will vary or dege- 
nerate 


from the ſhell of the nuts; then clean them 


commonly by planting the 


- 
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nerate, 4 by planting only the very beſt, 
there will be the greater chance of having 
a ſucceſſion continued without much dege- 


U 


neracy. 


Having procured the nuts at the proper 
ſeaſon, when perfectly ripe, in their outer 
cover or huſks, if poſſible; they ſhould be 
preſerved in dry ſand until February, and then 

anted: at which time having the ground 
dug, draw drills two inches and a half deep, 
and à foot aſunder, in which plant the 
nuts four or five inches apart, and cover them 
over with the earth; they will come up the 
ſame ſpring, and bythe end of ſummer the 

oung plants will be half a foot or more 
igh, which, after having two years growth 
in the ſeed · bed, plant them out in the nurſe- 
ry ; previouſly, when taken up, ſhorten their 
tap-roots, bur preſerve their tops entire, and 
plant them in rows two feet and a half aſun- 
der, and about eighteen inches diſtant in each 
row : here they are to remain a few years, 
training them with ſingle ſtems, till five or 
ſix feet high, or a little more or leſs, then 
tranſplant them where they are finally to re- 
main. | | 

Thoſe intended principally as timber trees 
as well as to bear fruit, ſhould be always plant- 
ed out for good when from three to four or 


five feet high, or if the nuts were planted at || 


once where the trees are defigned to remain, 
without tranſplanting, they would aſſume a 
quicker and ſtronger growth. 

The nuts of the ſecond and third ſpecies, 
are annually ſent hither from America, and 
may be had of moſt of the nurſery-men and 
ſeed dealers; they commonly arrive in ſpring, 
and ſhou!d be ſowed as ſoon as poſſible after 
their arrival, in the ſame manner as directed 
for the common Walnut. | | 

JUNIPERUS, Juniper, and the Cedrus 
and Sabina. | 

This genus furniſhes beautiful ever-greens 
of the ſhrub and tree kind, for ornamental 
plantations, growing from three or four to 
thirty or forty feet high in different ſorts, often 
branchy to the very bottom, and of pyrami- 
dal growth ; cloſely garniſhed with very ſmall 
narrow leaves, placed moſtly imbricatum, re- 
maining all the year; and dioecious flowers, 
of no beauty, ſucceeded by ſmall berries. 

Claſs and order, Dioecia Monadelphia. 

Charafters,] CAlLIx, male and female 
flowers on different plants; the males in a 
| conical amentum, by threes, having broad 

(caly imbricated calices; and the females a 


| 


| 
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ſmall three-parted cup placed on the germen. 


CoROoLLA, none in the males, and in the 
females three ſtiff permanent petals, STA- 
MINA, three filaments, and three diſtinct an- 
there PisTILLUM, a germen under the 
calix of the females, three ſtyles and ſimple 
ſtigmas. PERICARPLUM, a roundiſh fleſhy 
berry, having three ſeeds. 

In this genus is retained alſo ſeveral of the 
Cedrus, or Cedars ; and the Sabina, or Savin, 
of former botaniſts, which they ranged as 
diſtin genera, but are found to be only ſpe- 
cies of the Juniperus. There are ſeveral ſpe- 
cies, all of them, except the common Juni- 
per, are foreigners, but all tolerably hardy,. 
ſucceed in the open ground, and are great 
ornaments to our ever-green plantations. 

The ſpecies are; 

"JuniPERUs Communis. 


Common Funiper. Of which there are the 
two following 


Varieties. 

Common Shrubby Engliſh Funiper,—Grows. 
five or fix feet high, branching cloſely from 
bottom to top; forming a very cloſe buſhy plant, 
thickly garniſhed with narrow, awl-ſhaped, 
acute-pointed, ſpreading leaves by threes ;. 
and ſmall yellowiſh flowers in ſpring ; ſuc- 
ceeded, in the female. plants, by purpliſh 
berries, ripening the following year in au- 
tumn. | | 

This variety grows wild in England upon 
barren heaths and commons, where it pro- 
duces abundance of berries ; but is cultivated- 
in gardens, and trained for an ornamental 
ſhrub, to encreaſe the variety in ſhrubbery 
plantations. | | | 

Swediſh Funiper, —Grows ten or twelve 
feet high, very branchy the whole length, 
with the branches growing more erect, and 
leaves, flowers, and fruit like the former 
variety. Is a native of Sweden and Den- 
mark. | 

*JunipERUs Oxcycedrus. 

Oxcycedrus, or Spaniſh Funiper.] Grows. 
ten or fifteen feet high, cloſely branched from 
bottom to top ; ſhort, awl-ſhaped, ſpreading. 
leaves by threes, and ſmall dioecious flowers, 
ſucceeded by large reddiſh brown berries, 

3JUNIPERUs Thurifera. | 

Greater Blue-berried Spaniſh Funiper.] 
Grows twenty feet high, or more, branching. 
in a conic form, acute imbricated leaves by. 
fours, and ſmall dioecious flowers, ſucceeded 
by large blue berrics, 
| *JUNI- 
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<FonrreRUs Virginiana. 1 
: Virginia Cedar.) Grows thirty or forty 
feet high, branching from bottom to top, in a 
conic manner; {mall leaves by threes adher- 
ing at their baſe, the younger ones imbricat- 
ed, and the old ones ſpreading ; and dioeci- 
_ ous flowers, ſucceeded by ſmall blue ber- 
ries. | 
- $JunieeRvUs Lycia. - 
. — Cedar.) Grows twenty feet high, 
branching erectly, garniſhed with ſmall oval, 
obtuſe leaves, every where imbricated ; and 
dioecious flowers, ſucceeded by large oval 
brown berries. Is a native of Spain and 
Italy: | 
: ain Phoenicea. | 
Phanicien Gedar.} Grows about twenty 
feet high, branching pyramidically ; adorn- 
ed with ternate and imbricated obtufe leaves; 
and dioecious flowers; ſucceeded by ſmall 
yellowiſh berries. Is a native of Portugal. 
7JuniPERUS Bermudiana. 
Bermudian Cedar.) Grows twenty or 
thirty feet high; has ſmall acute leaves, 
by threes below, the upper ones awl-fhaped, 
acute, and decurrent, by pairs or fours, 
e outward; and digecious flowers, 
cceeded by purpliſh berries. Is a native of 
Bermudas. | | 
 *JunzpeRvUs Sabina. 
Sabina, or Savin-tree; 
the following 


Varieties. 

Spreading Savin.—Grows but three or four 
feet high, with horizontal very ſpreading 
branches; ſhort, acute-pointed, decurrent, 
ere, oppoſite leaves; and dioccious flowers, 
ſucceeded by blueiſh berries ; but very rarely 
produces either flowers or fruit, | 
This variety is uſed in medicine; and it is 

ſaid the juice of the leaves mixed with milk 
and honey is excellent for expelling worms in 
children; and a poultice thereof cures ſcald 

heads; the juice of it is alſo ſaid to clear the 
face from freckles; and the farriers eſteem it 
greatly for deſtroying worms in horſes, it be- 
ing a powerful operator that way ; and its 
virtues are accoynted excellent for many other 
diſorders. 


v « 


Upright Savin. —Grows eight or ten feet | 


High, with upright branches, dark-green 
leaves, nearly like the former fort, and dio- 
ecious flowers, ſucceeded by plenty of ber - 


ariegated Savin.—Having the ende of 
many of the the * and young branches 


A 


1 variegated with white, and the leaves finely. 


— 


— 


Of which there are 


ſtrong 


timber, when converted to oeconomical uſes, 


that the plants appear every way very cloſe 
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ſtriped, the whole appearing very beauti 
All theſe ſpecies x gi} Fit — 7 
ty ever-greens, of the tree and ſhrub king 
moſtly of pictureſque growth, branching out 
all around cloſely from: bottom to top; all of 
them very cloſely garniſhed. with leaves, 


which although in general very ſhort and 
ſmall, yet are fo numerous and thickly ſet, 


and beautiful; and all the forts are excellent 
furniture for all ornamental plantations, where 
they will have a fine appearance at all ſeaſons 
of the year, as being always cloathed with 
leaves; but as to their flowers, they have no 
beauty, except tothe botaniſts for obſervation ; 
and as to fruit, the common Junipers produce 
plenty, alſo ſome of the others; but the Ce- 
dars rarely furniſh many berries in England; 
nor do the ſpreading Savin, though the up- 
right kind often produce ſuch plenty as to 
have a very agreeable effect on the plants. 

'They all ſucceed in the open ground, and 
will grow in any common ſoil and fituation, 
in common with other hardy trees, though 
they are rather the moſt proſperous in a light 
ſandy foil. 

In diſpobng all theſe kinds of plants in the 
ſhrubbery plantations, good attention ſhould 
be had to arrange them according to their 
degrees of growth, fo as to exhibit a regular 
gradation of height, placing the low-growing 
forts, ſuch as the Juniperus Communts, and 
the Savin kinds, towards the front; and the 
other larger growers more backward in pro- 
portion to their ſeveral ſtatures, placing all 
of them in afſemblage with other ornamen- 
tal ſhrubs and trees, principally of the ever- 
green tribe. | 

Some of the large · growing ſorts may alſo 
be introduced into the foreſt-tree plantations; 
as in their native countries they afford excel- 
lent timber for many uſes, more particularly 
the Virginia cedar, which alſo arrives to a 
conſiderable ſtature here, eſpecially if the 
under branches are trimmed off occaſionally 
while young, to promote their aſpiring in 
height ; they will grow very ſtraight, with 
fine re heads. 

of theſe ſpecies of Juniperus, emit 2 
aromatic balfamic odour, and abound 
more or lefs with a reſinous juice of ſo ex- 
ceedingly bitter quality, as to prevent the 


from being eaten and deſtroyed by vermin. 
| . » d Pro- 


10 * 
Propagation sf all the Sorts, 

The propagation of all the Juniper and 
Cedar kinds, is by ſeed; and the Savins 

incipall by layers and cuttings; but may 
Fewiſe be raiſed from the berries, if they 
can be procured ; and the ſeeds of all the 
ſorts are to be ſowed in beds of common light 
earth, except the Cedar of Bermudas, which 
muſt be ſowed in pots, to have ſhelter in 


ter. [46:34 7 | 
"The ſeeds of all the ſorts may be had at 
moſt of the nurſeries and ſeedſmen ; obſerv- 


procured in autumn, ſhould be ſowed at that 
fraſou, whereby they will more certainly 
come up the ſpring following ; but thoſe that 
are not ſowed till ſpring, generally remain 
in the ground till that time twelvemonth, be- 
fore they germinate or fprout, unleſs aided 
by a bot · bed. Some of the forts, however, 
rarely produce much ſeed here: it is procur- 
ed annually from the countries where the 
trees naturally grow, by the ſeedſmen, 
commonly arrives carly in ſpring, . and 
ſhould be ſowed as ſoon after their arrival as 
poſſible. | 
All the ſorts, except the Bermudas Cedar, 
as beſore obſerved, are to be ſowed in beds of 
light earth, in the full ground. Having dug 
the ground, and raked it fine, ſow the ſeeds | 
evenly on the ſurſace, and cover them with 
ſine earth half an inch deep. Thoſe ſowed | 


in autumn, will many of them come up in 


, 
4 


ings will rarely appear till the following Spring. 
In either caſe, however, keep the beds clean 
weeded all ſummer; and thoſe plants that 
are up, now and then watered. When they 
have had two years growth in the ſeed-bed, 
plant them out, in autumn or ſpring,in nurſery 
rows, two feet. aſunder, there to remain 
till of due ſize for final tranſplantation into | 


the ſhrubbery, &c. 
The Bermudas Cedar, as above noticed, 
being tender, it ſhould be ſowed in pots or 


in winter to be ſheltered from froſt; and 
when the plants are a year or two old, plant 
them in ſeparate ſmall pots, to be ſheltered 
alſo in winter three or four years, till they 
have acquired ſome ſize and ſtrength, then 
turned out of the pots into the ſu'l ground 
where they are to remain, in a warm fitu- | 
ation, where let them take their changg, 
though a ſhelter of mats for the firſt winter 


—_ 


ing that thoſe of all ſuch ſorts which can be | 


April or May following; but the ſpring ſow- | | 


tubs of light earth, to be moved under a frame | 


* 
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or two during hard froſts will be of great 
ſervice. | 


The ſeaſon for tranſplanting all the forts: 
is either in autumn, October or November, 


or in March and early in April. 


JUSTICIA, CAabatoda) Malabar nut. 

It conſiſts of ſhrubby and herbaceous 
plants, of the Indies, for the green-houſe and 
ſtove, adorned ſome with fine large leaves, 
others with ſmall narrow foliage, and all of 
them with monopetalous ringent flowers. 

Claſs and order, Diandria Monogynia.. 

CharaFers.) CALIx, is ſmall and acutely 
five-parted at top. CoRoLLA, is monope- 
talous and ringent. STAMINA, two awl- 
ſhaped filaments, and erect antheræ. Pis- 
TILLUM, a turbinated germen, flender ſtyle, 
and ſimple ſtigma. PRRICARK IU, an ob- 
long bilocular capſule, opening with elaſtic 
force, and dart out their roundiſh ſeeds. 

There are many fpecies but not more than 

two common to the Engliſh gardens, both 
of them of the ſhrub kind for the green-- 
houſe, viz. * | 

'JusTICIA, Adbatoda.. | 

Adbatoda, commanly called Malabar-nut.) It 
22 twelve or fifteen feet high, with a 
trong woody ſtem, branching. out widely 
all around; large lanceolate oval leaves, placed 
oppoſite; and from the ends of the branches 
ſhort ſpikes of white flowers, with dark ſpots, 
having the helmet of the corolla concave. 

Jus riciA Hyſſepiſolia. | 

Hy/op-leaved Fuſticia, or Snap-tree.] Hath 
a ſhrubby. ſtem, branching from the bottom 
pyramidally three or four feet high; ſpear- 
a wp, narrow, entire leaves, growing op- 
polite; and white flowers, commonly by 
threes, from the ſides of the branches; ſuc- 
ceeded by capſules, which burſts open with 
elaſtic force, ſor the diſcharge. of the ſeeds. 
Hence the people of India call it Snap- 
tree. 

Both theſe ſpecies flower here in ſummer, . 
but never produce fruit in theſe parts. 

They are natives of India, ſo are tender 
and muſt be kept in pots of light rich earth, 
and placed in a good green-houſe in winter, 


or may be placed in a hot-houſe, particular- 


ly the ſecond ſort; though they will both live 
in the open air in ſummer, and in a warm 
green-houſe in winter, managing them as 
other ſhrubby exotics of that department. 
The propagatton of both ſorts may be ef- 
fected by layers and cuttings. The laying 19+ 
©. BR 8 the 38, 7 per- 
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performed in ſpring, in the pots; and cut- 


tings of the young thoots may be planted any 


time in ſpring or ſummer, in pots, and plung- 
ed in a hot-bed, or in the bark-bed in the 
ſtove, giving water, and occaſional ſhade 
from the ſun ; they will readily take root. 
IXIA, ITxia. | 
This genus conſiſts of herbaceous, tuberous 
and bulbous-rooted flowery perennials for the 
-pleaſure-ground and green houſe, growing a 
foot or two high, terminated by hexapetalous 
flowers. 
Claſs and order, Triandria Monogynia. 
Chara#ters.] CaLix, oblong permanent 
ſpathz. CoROLLA, fix oblong, — hows 
ed, unequal petals. STAMINA, three ſhort 
filaments, and ſimple antheræ. PisTILLUM, 
an oval triquetrous germen under the recep- 
tacle, erect ſtyle, and trifid ſtigma, PERI- 
CARPIUM, a roundiſh, three-cornered, trilo- 
cu/ar capſule, having roundiſh ſeeds. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies, the moſt mate- 
Tial of which are: | 
Hardy Kinds 
"Ix1A Bulbocodium. | 
Bulbous Italian Ixia.] Hath a ſmall bul- 
bous root; crowned by teveral narrow leaves; 
and very ſhort flower- talk, terminated by a 
large crocus-like flower, of different colours 
in the varieties. 


Viarieties.] With white and yellow flowers 
with purpliſh and yellow flowers——blue | 


and white flowers—white flowers—variegated 
flowers. | 
*Jx1A Chinenfi. 


Chineſe Ixia.] Hath a thick, tuberous, knot- 


ty root; upright jointed flower ſtalk, two 
feet high; garniſhed with ſword- ſhaped leaves 


a foot long; and the ſtalk dividing upward | 
into forks; ſuſtaining yellow red ſpotted | 


flowers, remote, in forked panicles ; appear- 
ing in July and Auguſt. 


K AL 
Tender Kinds. 


TIxIA Bulbifera, | 

Bulb-bearing Ixia.] Hath a bulbous root: 
crowned with narrow leaves, fix or eight 
inches long ; and upright flower-ſtalks, a foot 
and a half high; garniſhed with leaves, bulbs 
growing at the joints; and terminated by 
ulphur- coloured flowers, placed alternate. 

*Ix1A Crecata. | | 

Saffron-coloured Ixia.) Hath a bulbous, 
root; ſending up ſword-ſhaped leaves, near 
a foot long ; and upright flower-ftalks, a foot 
or more high; terminated by cluſters of deep 
yellow flowers, arranged alternate, having 
each a large black ſpot at the baſe ; flowering 
in May. 

TIx1A Africana. | 
African M oolly- headed Ixia.) Hath a ſmall 
bulbous root; ſending up very narrow leaves; 


| a ſhort flower-ſialk, three or four inches 


high; terminated by flowers collected into 
| woolly heads. | 

The flowers of all theſe plants are com- 
poſed each of ſix oblong petals, appearing in 
ſummer, and, in warm ſeaſons, ſome forts 
are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds. | 

The plants are all permanent in root, but 
annual in leaves and ſtalk.  _ 

The two firſt ſpecies may be planted in the 
open borders ; the ſecond, however, being 
rather tender, it ſhould have a warm ſitu- 
ation ; and ſome may be planted in pots to 
remove to ſhelter of a green-houſe or garden- 
| frame in winter, in caſe thoſe in the open 

ground ſhould' be killed by hard froſt. 

The three other ſpecies muſt be planted in 
pots of rich light earth, for moving into the 
n-houſe or garden-frame all winter. 


ſets of their roots, which ſhould be taken 
off in ſummer at the decay of the leaves, 


| &c. 


LJ ALMIA, Xa. 
Of this genus are two hardy ever- 
green ſhrubs, for the pleaſure-ground, grow- 


| oval, and ſpear-ſhaped entire leaves, and 
* five-parted, in cloſe round 
nches. | 


ang four or five feet high; adorned with Claſs and order, Decandria Menogynia. 
8 | | Characlers.] 


All the ſorts propagate plentifully by off. 
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baracters.] CALIx, is ſmall, five · part - 
ed, and permanent.  CoROLLA, is mono- 
talous, with a cylindric tube, and the limb 
divided into five roundiſh ſpreading ſegments. 
STAMINA, ten filaments, and ſimple anthe- 
. PISTILLUM, a roundiſh germen, flen- 
der ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma. PERICAR PI- 
UM, a roundiſh quinquelocular capſule hav- 
ing numerous ſmall ſeeds. 

The ſpecies are 

'KALMIA Latifolia, 


branching ſtalk, growing five or fix feet high; 
oval, ſtiff, ſhining green leaves, placed ir- 
regularly z and corymbus cluſters of pale-red 
flowers terminating the branches. 
*KALMIA Angu/tifolia. | 
Narrow-leaved Kalmia.] Hath a ſhrubby 
ſtalk, dividing into many flender branches, 
rowing four or five feet high; ſpear-ſhaped, 
hits, ſhining-green leaves, placed- irregular- 
ly; and corymbus cluſters of bright-red 
flowers from the ſides of the branches. 
Both: theſe ſhrubs are beautiful ever greens, 
natives of America, but hardy enough to ſuc- 
ceed any where in the open ground in this 
country. 
They flower in June or July, the flowers 
collected into round, cloſe-fitting, corymbus 
cluſters ; each flower is of one petal, tubular 
| below, and five-parted and ſpreading above; 
and thoſe of both the ſpecies are very orna- 
mental, but they are rarely ſucceeded by ripe 
ſeeds in England, | ID 
\Theſe ſhrubs are elegant furniture for or- 
namental plantations, and ſhould be placed 
towards «1X front of the moſt conſpicuous 
ſhrubbery compartments, | 
; Their propagation is by ſeed, ſuckers, and 
ayers. | 
| By Seed. —T his arrives from America in 
ſpring: ſow it either in beds of ligat ground, 
or in pots or boxes of light ſandy earth, half 
an inch deep, and plunge them in an eaſter- 
ly border till ſpring following ; and then, if 
the plants do not come up before, if the pots 
are plunged in a hot-bed it will forward them 
greatly; but innure them betimes to the full 
air all ſummer; and in winter give ſhelter 
from froſt, and when two years old, plant 
them in ſeparate pots, to move to ſhelter for 
two more winters, then let them be planted 
out in the full ground. 
By Suckers, —The plants, after a few years 
. Randing, ſend up ſuckers in tolerable plenty, 
Which ſhould be taken off in ſpring, and 


. { 
Broad. leaued Kalmia,) Hath a ſhrubby 


Planted in nurſery rows for two, three, or 
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more years, to acquite ſtrength, then tranſ- 
planted for good. 3 

By Layers.—In autumn lay ſome of the 
oung ſhoots of laſt ſummer, and they will 
e rooted in a year or two. 

K AZMPFERIA, Galangale. 

This genus conſiſts of low, herbaceous, 


flowery perennials of India, for the ſtove, 
. adorned with radical, oval, and ſpear-ſhaped 


leaves, and monopetalous, tubular, fix-parted 


flowers, 


Claſs and order, Monandria Monogynia. 

Cbaradters.] CALIX, is obſolete, and placed 
above the germen. CoRoLLA, is monope- 
talous, with a long ſlendet tube below, and 
ſix- parted above; * of the parts are ſpear- 
ſhaped, two are oval, and the loweſt is di- 
vided into two obcordate ſegments, Sr A- 
MINA, one membranaceous ſuboval filament, 
and linear anthera, growing along the fila- 
ment its whole length. PisTILLUM, an oval 
germen, ſimple ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh trilocular capſule, 
having many ſeeds. 

There are but two ſpecies, both of low 
growth, and acaulous, i.e. having no ſtem ; 
the leaves and flowers riſing directly from 
the root annually, | | 

The ſpecies are; 

"'K.EMPFERIA Galaxga. 


Galangale.) Hath tuberous, thick, oblong, 


fleſhy roots; crowned with oval, cloſe-ſitting 
leaves, by pairs, four or five inches long, 
without foot-ſtalks, and between them cloſe- 
ſitting white flowers, with purple bottoms, 
growing ſingly. 

 *KAMPFERIA Rotunda, | 

Round Kempferia.] - Hath thick, fleſhy, 
ſwelling, roundiſh, cluſtering roots; ſend- 
ing up ſpear-ſhaped leaves, fix or eight inches 
long, near half as broad,on upright foot-ſtalks; 
and between them, immediately from the 
root, riſe whitiſh flowers, tinged with green, 
red, yellow, and purple centres. SFB 

Both theſe are perennial in root, but the 
leaves riſe annually from it in ſpring, and 
decay in winter. SF | 


They flower in ſummer each flower is of 


one petal, tubulous below, but plain above, 
and divided into fix parts; continue three or 
four weeks in beauty, but are never ſucceed- 
ed by ſeeds in England. ok 

Both theſe plants muſt be potted in light 


rich mould, and always kept in the hot-houſe, 


iving plenty of water in ſummer, but more 
paringly in youre They ate propagated by 
RR 


parting -* 
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tting their roots in ſpring, juſt before they 
begin to puſh forth new leaves. 5 
KIGGELARIA, Xiggelaria. 


There is but one ſpecies, an ever-green 


ſhrub of Africa, retained here in green-houſe 
collections, for variety; and is a dioecious 
plant. 

Claſs and order, Disecia Decandria. 

Chara#ters.] CAlLix, dioecious flowers, 
having monophyllous, five-parted cups. Co- 
ROLLA, five ſpear-ſhaped, concave petals. 
STAMINA, ten ſmall filaments, and oblong 
antheræ. PI1$TILLUM, a roundiſh germen, 


five ſtyles, and obtuſe ſtigmas. PERICAR—- 
PIUM, a globular, rough, unilocular cap- 


fule, having angular ſeeds, 

The ſpecies is; | 

K1GGELARIA Africana, 

African Liggelaria.] Hath an upright 
woody ſtem, and purpliſh branches, growing 
fifteen or eighteen feet high; oblong, ſawed, 
alternate leaves; and dioecious, greeniſh- 
white flowers, in cluſters from the fides of 
the branches; ſucceeded by globular rough 
fruit, the ſize of cherries, containing the 
ſeeds, which ſeldom ripen here. 


This plant muſt be potted in rich garden- 


mould, and placed among the green-houſe 
plants, to have ſhelter in winter, managing it 
as other woody kinds. = 
It is propagated by ſeeds, layers, and cut- 
tings, though both layers and cuttings root 
ſparingly. ES | 
Sow the ſeed in pots, and plunge them in 
a hot-bed, and when the plants are come up 
three or four inches high, plant them in ſe- 
arate ſmall pots, plunging them alſo in the 
ot-bed-till freſh rooted, then harden them to 
the full air the reſt of ſummer. | 
Layers ſhould be made in ſummer of the 
young ſhoots of the year. 
And cuttings of the young ſhoots may be 
rg in ſpring in pots, and plunged in a 
bark-bed or other hot- bed, and if cloſe co- 


vered with a hand-glaſs, they will more rea- 


dily ſucceed. 

KITCH EN-GARDEN, a principal diſ- 
trict of garden-ground allotted for the culture 
of all kinds of eſculent herbs and roots for 
<ulinary purpoſes, &c. | 

A 'Kitchen-garden may be ſaid to be the 
moſt uſeful and conſequential part of garden- 
ing; fince its products plentifully ſupply our 
tables, with the neceſſa 


ſupport of life, for 
is allowed that health 


r 
ang much on the 


, 


, 


| 
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uſe of a proper quantity of wholeſome vege. 
tables, fo that it is of 1 
every perſon poſſeſſed of a due extent of 
| 14m to have a good Kitchen-garden for the 
upply of his family. This garden is not 
only uſeful for raiſing all ſorts of eſculent 
roots and herbs, but alſo all the choicer ſorts 
of tree and ſhrub-fruits, &c. both on eſpaliers, 
wall-trees, and ſtandards; as the annual 
cultivation of the ground by manuring, dig. 
ging, rm &c. neceſſary in the culture of 
the eſculent herbs, alſo greatly encourages all 
lorts of fruit-trees, preſerves them in health 
and vigour, fo as always to produce large and 
fair fruit : for which reaſon, in the Kitchen- 
rome ſhould always be planted the choiceſt 
ort of fruit-trees, particularly for walls and 
eſpaliers; likewiſe ſome 5 if ſet 
a conſiderable way aſunder, ſo as not to ſhade 
the under-crops too much; and when 
the trees are Judiciouſly diſpoſed, there will 
be almoſt equally the ſame room for the crops 
of herbaceous eſculents as without trees; ſo 
that this garden may. be reckoned both as a 
Kitchen and fruit-garden, 

As tothe place of diſpobtion of this garden 
reſpecting the other diſtricts, if it is de- 
ſigned principally as a Kitchen and fruit-gar- 
den, diſtinft from the other parts, and 
there is room for choice of ſituation, it ſhould 
generally be placed detached entirely from the 
1 alſo as much out of view 
of the habitation as poſſible, at ſome reaſon- 
able diſtance, either behind it, or towards 
either ſide thereof, ſo as its walls or other 
fences may not obſtruct any deſirable proſpect 
either of the pleaſure-garden, park, fields, 
or the adjacent country ; having regard, how- 
ever, to place it, if poſſible, where the fitu- - 
ation and ſoil is eligible, as hereafter illuſtrat- 
ed; and if its fituation is unavoidably ſuch as 
to interfere with the”pleaſure-gardens, ſo as 
its walls may be thought difagreeable to view, 
they may be ſhut out from fight by interven- 
ing plantations of ſhrubs and trees. 

But as in many places they are limited to 
a moderate compaſs of ground, in others have 
ſcope enough, and require but a mode- 

rate extent of garden; that in either caſe, 
have often the Kitchen, fruit, and plea- 
ſure-garden. all in one, having the prin- 
cipal walks ſpacious, and the borders next 
them of conſiderable breadth; the back 
part of them planted with a range of eſpa- 


If her fruit trees, ſurrounding the quarters the 


front 
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inner quarters for the growth of the Kitchen- 
vegetables, &c. | | | 


The proper Situation, Soil, Mater, Extent, 
f 5 8 


As to ſituation, on this head we can only 
oblerve in general, that both high and low 
ſituations, if the ſoil is proper, will produce 
good crops of eſculent herbage and fruits; 
though a moderately low ſituation, by being 
leſs expoſed to the influence of cold and vio- 
lent winds, may ſuit winter and carly crops, 
both of herbs and trees, better than high- 
lying ground, provided, however, it is mo- 
derately dry, and not too retentive of moiſ- 
ture in winter. A ſituation having a mode- 
rate flope is very eligible for this purpoſe, as 
in ſuch a ſpot there will not be any danger of 
water ſtanding, nor of being too wet at any 
ſeaſon; and if it ſlopes toward the South, it 
zs a moſt deſirable ſituation, as it will not only 
be better deſended from the cold northerly 
winds, put its expoſure or aſpect inelining to che 
ſun, we may always expect to have the earlieſt 


crops ; or if, when the ſituation allotted for | 
this garden is in ſome parts high, or a | 


litle floping, and others low and moiſt, it 
may be ſome advantage, as the high or ſlop- 
ing ground will ſuit for early crops, and for 
wintering ſeveral ſorts of plants that are im- 
patient of copious moiſture in that ſeaſon, ſuch 
as lettuce, & ., and the low ground will be 
eligible for late ſummer crops, as peas, beans, 
cauliflowers, tranſplanted lettuce, and ſeve- 
ral others, However, as to choice of ſituation 
and foil, this is practicable in large eſtates ; 
but where perſons are limited to a moderate 
ſpace, they muſt be content with ſuch as na- 
ture affords ; obſerving in this caſe, that if 
the natural ſoil is of a proper temperament 
and depth, we need not be under any great 
anxiety about the ſituation, if it is moderate- 
-ly dry, and not apt to be overflowed in win- 
ter ; even in that caſe, it may be remedied, 
or greatly helped, by digging two or three 
long narrow canals, and from theſe ſome un- 
der- ground hollow drains, the earth from 


| which will help to raiſe the contiguous ground | 


higher, and the water in the canals will be 
convenient for watering the plants. Re- 
marking that a ſituation too. wet in winter 
| ' ſhould be guarded againſt as much as the na- 
ture of the place wall admit, for in ſuch land 


front with flowers and ſmall ſhrubs ; and the | 


. 
we can never have early crops, nor will the 
fruit-trees be proſperous. 

With reſpeCt to ſoil, (ſee EARTH); the 
ſoil for a Kitchen-garden, of all others, re- 
quires to be naturally good, of depth enough 
for the growth of the large perpendicular eſcu- 
lent roots, as carrots, parſneps, red. beet, horſe- 
radiſh, &c. alſo for the growth of fruit-trees, 
a very material article; ſo that the proper ſoil 


| for theſe general purpoſes, ſhould, if poſſible, 


be from about a foot and a half to three feet 


deep or more; but much leſs than a foot and 


a half depth will be a great diſadvantage ; fo 
much depends upon the quality of the foil for 
a Kitchen and fruit-garden, that where there 
is ſcope of ground to chuſe from, we cannot 
be too cautious at firſt in fixing on a proper 
ſpot, where the ſoil is good, and depth enough, 
as above, before gravel, clay, chalk or other 
bad ſoils are come at, which ſhould always be 
more particularly attended to when deſigned 
to furniſh the ground with. a choice. collec- 


tion of ſruit-trees, either for the walls, eſpa- 


liers, or ſtandards ; for without a due depth 
of good earth, theſe will neither bear well, 
nor be of long duration. | 


Different ſorts of ſoils are met with in dif- 


ferent parts, as loamy, clayey, ſandy, &c. 


A loamy foil either of a brown or black co- 
lour, is the beſt that can be for this purpoſe, 


more particularly a light fandy hazel loam, 


which always works pliable at all ſeaſons, not 
apt to be too wet and cloggy at every ſhower 


of rain, nor bind in dry hot weather; this 


ſoil, however, although the moſt common 


| ſuperficial earth in this country, is not com- 


mon to all parts. A clayey, ſtrong, ſtubborn 
foil is the worſt of all earths, and muſt be 
mended by ſandy materials and coal-aſhes. A 
ſandy ſoil is common in many places, which 
if of a very light ſharp nature, it muſt be 
fertilized by plenty of rotten dung; and 
ſtrong earths where they can be eaſily pro- 
cured. | 

It is obſervable that ground which conſtant- 
ly produces good crops of corn and prafs, is 
alſo proper for the growth of all eſculent 
herbs and fruit- trees. 


Chuſe, however, the beſt ſoil you can; 1 


cording to the ſituation and extent of your 


ground ; and if it happens to prove unfavour- 
able, art muſt aſſiſt; for if it is of a light 


ſandy nature, it may eaſily be mended, by 
adding ſtore of any kind of rotten dung: 
and if of a very light, ſharp, hungry tempera- 
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ment, earths of ſtronger ſubſtance, ſuch as 


loam, and the like, if it can be eaſily obtain- 
ed, muſt be added occaſionally along with 
plenty of dung, working the whole with 
the natural fort of the garden; and ſhould 
your garden be of a clayey, cold, damp na- 
ture, add light materials, ſuch as any light 
ſandy ſoils; nothing is more proper than 
Pu of coal-aſhes, for opening and warm- 
ing all tough, ſtubborn, cold ſoils ; and theſe 
may be always procured in plenty almoſt every 
where, at an eaſy expence. See CoMPosT, 
EARTH, &c. 
Water is a very effential article in a 
Kitchen-garden in ſummer, to water all new 
tranſplanted plants, and others that cannot 
ſubſiſt without a due ſupply of moiſture dur- 
ing the drought of that ſeaſon; therefore, 
where practicable, one or more reſervoirs of 
of water ſhould be contrived in the moſt 
convenient part of the ground, either in ba- 
ſons or narrow canals, and ſupplied with 
water from ſome contiguous ſpring, river, 
brook, pond, well, &c. See WATER. 
The neceſſary ſpace of ground proper for 
a family Kitchen- garden, may be from about 
a quarter of an acre to fix or eight, accord - 
ing to the extent and demand of the family, 
and the expence the proprietor would chuſe 
to beſtow on the making and general culture. 
A Kitchen-garden of an acre will nearly em- 
ploy one man, eſpecially if it be furniſhed 
with wall and eſpalier trees to manage, and 
ſo in proportion to a garden of ſmaller or 
larger extent, a garden of the above ſize 
will produce a prodigious plenty of eſculent 
herbage and fruit, ſufficient at leaſt for a fa- 
mily of ten or fifteen perſons ; but on large 
eſtates, where the family is conſiderable in 
proportion, three or four acres of Kitchen- 

arden may be neceflary ; and ſome very large 

milies have them of fix or eight acres ex- 
rent, 


Fences for incloſing the Ground. 


With reſpect to fences for incloſing the 

ound, it is moſt neceſſary to have an ef- 
ectual fence of ſome ſort around the Kitchen- 
. garden, both for ſecurity of the produce, and 
to defend tender and early crops from cutting 
. winds, and if wall-fences are uſed, they are 
alſo of the greateſt utility for training wall- 
trees, for producing the more delicate kinds 
of fruit, which do not acquire perfection in 


this country without ſuch aids, | 


| branches; 
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Previous to fencing the ground, the 
ſhape or form for 2 is to be = 
dered ; the moſt eligible form for a Kitchen. 
garden, is that either of a ſquare, or oblon, 
quare ; but the figure may be varied, ac. 
cording as that of the ſituation admits ; keep. 
ing, however, as near as poſſible to the ſquare 
or oblong form, eſpecially if the ground is 
to be fenced with a wall for training fruit. 
trees; no other ſhape anſwers ſo well for that 
purpoſe; for trial having been made of cir. 
cles, ovals, ſemi-circles, angles, &c. but none 
ſucceeded near ſo well as the ſquare form, with 
the walls built entirely ſtraight, 

Different ſorts of fences are uſed for incloſ. 
ing this ground, as walls, paling, and 
hedges. | 

But where wall-trees are intended, the beſt 
ſort of fence is a wall of brick or ſtone ; but 
brick walls are conſiderably the beſt for train. 
ing trees upon, for the joints of the brick- 
work being at ſhort regular diſtances, affords 
frequent opportunities for nailing the 
des, the bricks themſelves 
will alſo often admit of the nails bejng dri- 
ven into them; ſo that againſt briek-walls we 
may readily train trees in the moſt regular 
manner.z but in default of bricks, and where 
ſtone-walls are intended, the ſtones ſhould 
be as regular as poſſible, and not too large, 
eſpecially in the front of the walls, that the 
joints may be at ſmall diſtances for the con- 
venience of nailing, otherwiſe there will be 
an abſolute neceſſity of having a treillage of 
wood-work erected againſt the walls for nail- 
ing the branches to. See TREILLAGE. 
Sometimes, to ſave expences in building 
brick or ſtone - walls, boarded fences, or pal- 
ing is uſed, both as fences, and for training 
fruit-trees upon. When ſuch fences are in- 
tended. for trees, the boarding ſhould be 
tongued and cloſely joined, edge to edge, and 
ſo as to form a plain or even ſurface, for the 
commodious training the branches. 

In n where no wall - trees are intend- 
ed, a hedge, or bank and hedge is a very pro - 

r fence, which may be ſo trained as to form 

h. an effectual fence againſt men and beaſts, 
alſo to ſhelter particular parts of the ground 
for raiſing early crops ;. and a hawthorn hedge 
is the moſt proper ſort, though other ſorts may. 
be uſed, See HeDGEs. 

No fencing, however, for a Kitchen-gar- 
den, where intended to have wall-trees, is 
equal to brick or. ſtone. walls, which is con- 

ſiderably 


_— 


| 
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gderably ſtronger, warmer, and more dur- 
able than paling fences, and their natural 
warmth, together with their reflection of the 
ſun's heat, is the moſt effectual for the growth 
and ripening the more delicate kinds of fruit; 
but the brick walls are the warmeſt of all. 
Either of theſe kinds of wall or paling- 
fences for fruit-trees, ſhould, where there is 
ſcope of ground, be ſo contrived as to have both 
des occupied with trees, which is effected 
having a ſlip of ground taken in all round 
che outſide of the wall, or as far as may be 
convenient, about ten, twenty, or thirty feet 
wide, or more, incloſed with a bank and 
hedge (ſee HepGEs), or with any kind of 
paling, fencible againſt men and beaſts; 
which part, beſides its utility in affording an 
portunity of planting the outſide of the wall, 
it will alſo be an addition to the Kitchen- 


und, as it will ſerve for raiſing many ſorts. 


of Kitchen-eſculents, and is often uſed as a 
fort of nurſery, both for herbaceous and 
woody plants, 1 
And in large gardens, where a great — 8 
ply of wall- fruit is required, ſome croſs- 
valls may be run along the garden, at an hun- 
dred feet or more aſunder, but if more the bet · 
ter; both ſides of which may alſo be plant - 
ed with trees, as obſerved of the boundary- 
wall. ho | | 

The proper height for the walls, is from 
about eight to ten or twelve feet, but ten feet 
height will do tolerable well for moſt ſort of 
trees, provided you plant the trees at diſtance 
enough to have room to ſpread their branches 
horizontally each way; the walls, however, 
ſhould never be leſs than eight feet high. See 
WaLLs, TH 

Hot-walls: for forcing by fire-heat, &c is 
olten erected in large Kitchen-gardens z for 
an account of which, ſee FORCING. FRAME 
and WALLS. f 


Preparing and laying out the Ground. 


The whole ground ſhould be regularly 
trenched two ſpades deep; obſerving if the 
foil is poor, or of bad quality, and wants a- 
mendment, either of dung, or any of the 
materials before . reſpecting the 
il, it muſt be previouſly added, and trench- 

in betwixt the bottom and top ſpits, ſo as 
next Jear, when it comes to be digged again, 
the compoſt being well-rotted, will be work- 
7 up, and mixed with the natural ſoil. 
des Dioc ing and TaENcHING. 
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Do not omit enriching and improving the 
borders for the wall and eſpalier- trees, by 
adding a conſiderable portion of rotten dung; 
and if the natural ſoil is not good, add alſo, 
if poſſible, ſome good loamy earth from the 
ſurface of a field or common, either to the 
whole, or rather than fail, a few barrows-full 
to each place where the trees are to ſtand ; 
and improve the reſt afterwards by degrees. 

at _ convenience. 

e ground muſt be divided into compart- 
ments for regularity and convenience. A 
border muſt be carried all round the bounda- 
ry-walls, not leſs than four, but if ſix, eight 
or ten feet wide, the better, for the benefit of 
the wall- trees, that their roots may have full 
ſcope to run in ſearch of nouriſhment, for 
they generally run as far under ground as 
their branches extend in length, and by the 
annual digging and ſtirring the ground. 
about them to ſome conſiderable breadth, 
greatly encourages the trees ; hence the utili- 
ty of having a broad border under the walls ; 
next to this border a walk ſhould be continu- 
ed alſo all round the garden, of due width, 
as mentioned below ; then proceed to divide 


the interior parts into two, four, or more-- 


principal diviſions and walks, if its extent be 
large; firſt a ſtraight walk ſhould run direCt- 
ly .through the middle of the -garden ; and. 
another, if thought neceſſary, may be di- 
rected acroſs the ground, interſecting the 
firſt; and if the garden is of ſome conſider- 
able length, two, three, or more, ſuch croſs 
walks may be neceſſary; the width of the 
walks may be from about five to ten or twelve 
feet, in proportion to the extent of the gar- 
den; and each of the quarters ſhould be 
ſurrounded with a five or fix feet wide bor- 
der, and range of eſpaliers planted along to- 


| wards the back-part of each. border, ſo that 


every quarter will be incloſed with an eſpalier. 
I would not, however, by any means ad- 
viſe dividing ſmall or moderate-fized gardens. 
into too many walks and ſmall quarters, 
eſpecially if they are to be ſurrounded with 
eſpaliers, which would render them too con- 
fined for the proper growth of culinary her- 
bage; beſides it would be waſting too much 
of the ground in walks. | 

In one of the quarters a place ſhould be al- 
lotted for the melon-ground ;. that is, a place- 
for making the hot- beds for raiſing early cucum- 
bers, melons, and other tender plants, fixing 


on a ſpot for this purpoſe, full to the ſun from 
| riſing to ſetting, ſheltered as much as poſſible 
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KIT 
from the northerly winds, and coriveniently 
fituated for bringing in the dung for the hot- 
beds. Mt, 

This place, if not ſo ſituated as to be ſhel- 
tered by the walls, or other fences of the gar- 
den, will be of much advantage to incloſe 
it with a cloſe fence, either a reed-hedge, or 
paling ; ſerving both to break off the winds, 
and by having a door to lock, will preſerve 


your crops more ſecure ; theſe fences may be | 


fix or ſeven feet high in the back or north ſide, 
with both the ſide fences ſloping gradually to 
about five feet height in front; which ſhould 
always be loweſt to admit the ſun freely. See 
MEeLroNnARY, 


With regard to the borders and walks of | 


of this garden, the outer borders adjoining 
the walks ſhould be neatly formed, and the 
edges made firm and ſtraight, and the walks 
gravelled, or laid with other dry materials. 
The edges of the borders are frequently 
planted with box, &c. eſpecially in gardens 
where the Kitchen and pleaſure-ground are 


all in one; ſometimes part are edged with un - 


derſhrubby aromatic herbs, as thyme, ſavo- 
ry, hyſſop, and the like; but unleſs theſe are 
kept low and neat, they appear unſightly ; 


fome, however, uſe no planted edgings at 


all in proper Kitchen-gardens, only have the 
edge of the border made up even, treading it 
firm that it may ſtand, then cut it ſtraight by 
Jine; ſometimes along the top of this edging 
is planted a row of ſtrawberries, a foot or fit- 
teen inches aſunder, they will bear plentiful- 
Ivy, and have a good effect; obſerving to ſtring 
| * ſeveral times in ſummer, to preſerve 
them neat and within due compaſs. See 
FRACOGARIA. : 
The walks ſhould principally be laid with 
gravel, or good binding ſand, or nothing 
better than road-ſtuff, i. e. the wet foil of 
turnpike-roads, raked and ſhovelled up by 
the road-people in moiſt weather, in heaps; 
which being the ballaſt or ſtones uſed in re- 
IS pong the roads, ground to pieces, and after 
"aving lain ſome time to dry, then brought 

in, it will form exceeding good walks for the 


Kitchen-garden ; or, for want of either of 


the above materials, may uſe coal-aſhes, 


which, if the black colour can be diſpenſed 


with, will make a tolerably firm dry walk. 
Sometimes graſs-walks are uſed, but theſe 


are rather improper for general uſe in Kitchen- 


| eſpecially in ſuch parts of the gar- 
en where wheel-barrows are obliged to come 


often, which would cut and greatly deface 
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them; beſides, they are apt to be wet and dig. 


agreeable in all wet weather, and in winter _ 
but if any are intended for variety and . Jaic 
walking, they ſhould be only in ſome high ae 
dry part of the garden, and never let them 4 
be general, for beſides the afore-· mentioned Kit 
inconveniences, they are apt to harbour ugs 
and other crawling vermin, to the detriment 8 
of the adjacent crops. | r. 
The wall trees ſhould be planted at from ju 
fifteen to twenty feet diſtance, according to boy 
the ſorts. For peaches, neCtarines, plums 5 
| and cherries, fifteen or eighteen feet is the 10 
proper diſtance; but for pears twenty feet i ub 
requiſite: obſerving to plant the choicer and K 
more delicate ſorts on the beſt expoſures, ſo 2 . 
as to have the moſt ſun, as is expreſſed under jm 
their proper articles. Where practicable, al- 851 
ways plant both fides of the wall; and if you 2 
would have the walls covered as ſoon as poſ- 4 
Gble, if the walls are high, may plant CF 
firſt dwarfs as the principal furniture 10 
then half ſtandards and full ſtendards fl : 
ternately between the dwarſs; and whilſt ber 
the dwarfs cover the lower part, the ſtandards . 
furniſh the upper: but are to be afterwards 1 
taken away by degrees as the dwarfs grow up. we 
See WALL-TREESs, | f 
The eſpaliers ſhould be planted in one range ke ; 
round each quarter, about five or ſix feet from de : 
the outer edge of the border, and from about tw: 
fifteen to twenty-five feet aſunder, according rug 
to the ſorts of fruit- trees you plant. See Es- eich 
PALIERS, 4; ws 
Within the eſpaliers in the quarters, you ru 
may plant ſome ſtandard fruit-trees of the bow! 
choicer ſorts, but at thirty or forty feet each or & 
way diſtant, that they may not ſhade the ground. La 
Likewiſe in the quarters may be planted 8 
the ſmall kinds of fruit-ſhrubs, as gooſeber- quar 
ries, currants, and raſberries, in rows ſo as thin 
to divide the quarters into breaks of twenty an 
or thirty feet wide, or more, placing. the * 
buſhes nine feet aſunder in each row, and if ** 
they are kept ſomewhat thin, and ſpreading | 
the. way of the rows, in the manner of an 
eſpalier, they will not incumber the ground, | 
and will bear very plentiful crops of large fruit. v 
See their Culture. Kite] 
In many places, however, as we formerly gene 
noticed, there is but a ſmall compaſs of Aa 
33 or ſo limited as to be obliged to ing t 
ave the Kitchen, fruit, and pleaſure-ground terin 
all in one, or at leaſt often all within the Wy 
ſame: general incloſure ; in which caſes, if perfo 
any part of. the ground is required for orna- the a 


ment, 
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ment, a portion of it next the houſe, may be 
Jaid out in a lawn or graſs-plat, bounded 
with a ſhrubbery; beyond which have the 
Kitchen-ground, ſeparating it alſo from the 
other with ſhrubbery compartments : the 
Kitchen-garden may alſo be laid out with 
ornamental walks and borders, having a broad 
border all round next the walls; and next 
this, a walk from five or ſix to ten feet wide, 
carried all round the garden; another direct- 
ly throu h the middle ; and next the walks 
have A 14 of ſix or eight feet wide, car- 
ried round each quarter or principal diviſion; 
which border, if made ſloping from the front 
to the back-part, will appear better than if 
quite flat; planting a range of eſpalier fruit- 
trees along the back of the border, ſo as im- 
mediately to ſurround the. quarters, allotting 
the outſide of the border for flowers, and 

all lowering ſhrubs, kaving the edge plant- 
ed with box or thrift; and the walks neatly 
laid with gravel, or other materials before 
mentioned; the inſide within the eſpaliers to 
be the Kitchen-ground, dividing it, if thought 
neceſſary, by rows of gooſeberry, currant, 
and raſberry plants. 

But when neceſſary to have the whole ſpace 
of the Kitchen · garden employed for real uſe, 
no ground ſhould be loſt in ornamental bor- 


ders and walks: have a border all round the 
boundary-fence, four or five feet wide, except 


the ſouth borders, which ſhould be ſeven or 
eight ſeet broad, becauſe of its great uſe for 
railing early crops; and have a walk round 
the garden, not more than a yard wide; al- 
lowing the ſame width for the middle-walks, 
or ſo as to admit of Mheel- harrows paſſing to 
bring in che manure, &c. and may either 
have a four ſeet wide border all round each 
quarter, next the walks, or not, as you ſhall 
think proper; laying the walks neatly with 
any gravelly materials, or with coal-aſhes, ſo 
as to have dry walking, and wheeling with 
a barrow in,all weathers. 


General Culture of the Ground. 


| With reſpect to the general culture of the 
Ritchen-garden ; it conſiſts principally in a 


general annual digging ; proper manuring ; 


lowing and planting the crops properly ; keep- 
ing the ground clean from weeds; and wa- 
tering the erops occaſionally in ſummer. 

As to digging ; a general digging muſt be 
performed annually in winter or ſpring, for 
the reception of the principal crops: alfo as 
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often as any new crops is to be ſowed or 
planted; remarking that the general digging 
for the reception of the main crops in ſpring, 


I ſhould adviſe to perform it always by trench- | 


ing either one or two ſpades deep, beſides the 
paring at top, though, except for ſome deep- 
rooting plants, as carrots, parſneps, &c, one 
ſpade depth may be ſufficient for common 
trenching, unleſs on particular occaſions, to 
trench as deep as the good ſoil admits, to turn 
the exhauſted earth to the bottom, and the 
freſh to the top to renew the ſoil. However, 
the trenching only one ſpade deep will much. 
more effectually renew the ſoil than plain 
digging; and by paring the top of each trench, 
two or three inches deep into the bottom, all 
ſeeds of weeds on the ſurface, are thereby 
buried ſo deep, that they cannot grow; and I 
ſhould likewiſe adviſe that the general dig-- 
ing be performed principally in winter, or 
early in ſpring ; but would be much the bet- 
ter if ſome conſiderable time before the ſeaſon. 
for putting in the crops, that the ground may 
have the advantage of fallow, to meliorate 
and enrich it ; and always let the ground be 
trenched in rough ridges, that it way receive 


all poſſible benefit from the ſun, air, rains, 


froſt &c. as it is ſoon levelled down for the 
reception of ſeeds and plants. Plain digging, 
however, may be ſufficient for flight crops, 


eſpecially in ſummer or autumn: after the 


ground has been trench-digged-in the gene-- 
ral winter or ſpring digging. See DIGGING 
and 'TRENCHING. 
As to manure, any kind of dung, or com- 
poſt of dung and earth is proper ; and if this. 
could be ſuited to the nature of the ſoil, it. 
might be the greater advantage ; that is, for 
ground of a ſtrong, heavy, cold nature, have 


for manure, a compoſt of well-rotted dung, 


aſhes, or any fandy earths, and if light ſandy 
ground, have the moiſteſt ſort of dung, and 
heavy earths; ſee Courosr, &c. Though: 


any kind of well-rotted dung will ſuit as 


proper manure for almoſt every ſoil, but 
none better than the dung of old hot-beds, 


which is the moſt common manure for- 
Kitchen-gardens, it being 
ble-dung, firſt uſed in hot beds, where it 
becomes rotted to a buttery temperament, 
of an extremely enriching quality, and ſuits 
| almoſt all kinds of foil and plants; but well- 
rotted neats-dung is alſo very good, particularly 
for light grounds, or a compoſt of every kind,. 
as horſe-dung, neats-dung, hogs-hung, farm- 
| yard dung, or * 


horſe, or ſta- 
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ſaw-duſt, rotten tan, having lain together till 
well rotted, will make excellent manure. See 
ComeosT, DuNnGs, &c. 

The manuring, or dunging the ground, 


may be neceſſary every year or two, for all 


crops being of an exhauſting nature in every 
ſoil, the vegetative vigour of the ſoils mult be 
ſupported accordingly by a proper application 


- | 
of manure ; but once every other year, how- 


ever, the ground in general will want amend- 

ment; thoꝰ where there is plenty of dung, give 
it as far as it will go every year,eſpecially for the 
principal crops, ſuch as onions, caulifiowers, 
cabbages, &c. for as the different crops ex- 
hauſts the ſoil, the addition of dung fertilizes 
and renews it; which when duly applied in 
proper quantities, the various crops will not 
only be much finer, but arrive to earlier per- 
fection than in poor ſtarved ground, 

All manuring ſhould generally be perform- 
ed in winter or ſpring, to be dug in at the 
general annual digging ; taking opportunity 
- of froſty or very dry weather to wheel in the 
dung for the principal manuring, as it may 
then be performed more eaſy and clean with- 
out clogging, or ſpoiling the walks, or tear- 
ing up the ground; laying it in heaps by 
barrows-full at equal diſtances; afterwards 
ſpread it evenly, and dig it in one ſpade deep, 
as directed under the articles DicGinG and 
Duns. <8 


In regard to cropping the ground, the pro- 


per ſituation for, and method of raiſing the 
different plants is fully exhibited under their 

. reſpective articles; we will therefore only 

hint here, that it is eligible to allot the drieſt, 

warmeſt, and moſt ſunny fituation for the 
early crops, and the other parts for the main 

Crops. ; SST 

I be borders under the ſouth walls are pro- 
per for railing the eatlieſt plants, as early 


; peas, beans, radiſhes, ſpinach, lettuce, car- 


_ . rots, ſmall fallad-herbs, - kidney-beans, &c. 

The eaſt and weſt borders for ſucceſſion of 
early crops ; and the north borders, which 
being ſhady and cool, ſerve for raiſing, and 
pricking out many ſmall plants, flips, and 
cuttings in ſummer; though all theſe borders 
in every expoſure may be made uſeful at all 
. ſeaſons. The borders next the eſpaliers is 
proper for crops of ſmall plants at all ſeaſons 
of the year, as lettuce, endive, ſpinach, ſmall- 
fallad herbs, ſtrawberries, and ſeveral others, 
both to ſtand, and for tranſplantation ;- and 
by keeping all the borders conſtantly well 
furniſhed with various eſculents, diſpoſed ac- 


N 
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cording to their different growths; they, he. 
ſides their uſefulneſs, effect a delightful ya. 


riety. 18 

The borders, however, under the walls 
are by moſt authors ſtrictly prohibited from 
the growth of culinary plants, on a ſuppo- 


ſition of their robbing the trees of nouriſh. 


ment; but as the ſouth borders being ſo va. 
luable for railing many early crops, ſuch 23 
radiſhes, lettuces, ſpinach, ſmall ſallad. 
herbs, carrots, peas, beans, kidney-beans 
&c. they ſhould not be loſt ; in ſhort all the 
other borders will be extremely uſeful in their 
turn; and when the borders are properly ma- 
nured every year or two, I never found any 
material inconvenience ariſe to the trees. 
Peas and beans are particularly forbid to be 
growed on theſe borders, it is probable they 
might be better without them ; but if only 
the lower growing ſorts are cultivated, and 
theſe in wide rows, and not too cloſe to the 
trees, there will be but littie danger of their 
being injured by the crops, eſpecially as above 
hinted, if care is taken to renew the ſoil with 
plenty of rotten dung. 

In the internal parts, called the quarters, 
ſhould always be raiſed the larger principal 
crops, ſuch as cabbages, cauliflowers, broc- 
coli, coleworts, peas, beans, kidney-beans, 
onions, Jeeks, carrots, parſneps, bect, pota- 
toes, turneps, artichokes, celery, general 
crops of lettuces, ſpinach, horſe-radiſh, 
&c, 

As many of the eſculent plants ſucceed beſt 
in rows, ſuch as peas, beans, cauliflowers, 
and all the cabbage kinds ; tranſplanted let- 
tuces, endive, potatoes, artichokes, Jeruſa- 
lem-artichokes, celery, and ſome others, par- 
ticular regard 1s requiſite, that the rows are 
at a proper diſtance for the plants to have 
full ſcope to grow, as directed for each ſort 
under their proper heads; and would adviſe 


| that all the tall growing ſorts, as peas, beans, 


kidney-beans, &c. have their rows ranging 
ſouth and north, if poſſible, that the ſun may 
ſhine on each (ide of the rows in its turn, as 
well as on the ground between the rows; both 
of which is of more advantage to the crops 
than may be generally imagined, for when 
the rows range eaſt and weſt, one row ſhades 
another, ſo that when the plants grow up» 
they cannot all receive an equal benefit of 
the ſun and air, 

The great art in cropping a Kitchen-gar- 
den; is to make the moſt of every part of the 


ground, where neceſſary, by having oy 
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nually as poſſible; the Kitchen-gardeners a- 
bout London are very expert at this; they 
crop their g! ſo ſull, in ſuch regular or- 
der, often ſeveral crops coming forward at a 
time in the ſame ground, ſo contrived accord- 
ing to the growth of each ſort, that as one 
crop is going off, another is coming on ready 
to nd it, and after that another; ſo that 
the ground is often in full crop great part of 
the year; the method of which is generally 
hinted in the culture of the reſpective ſorts 
under their proper heads. 

With regard to the methods of ſowing and 


| planting the different crops, ſome are ſowed 


in drills, ſome oy broad-caſt on the ſurface, 
and the ſeeds either raked in, or the earth 
ſpread or (ifted over them; and as to plant- 
ing out the different plants, it is moſt com- 
monly done by dibble, and ſome ſorts in 
drills or trenches, as practiſed for aſparagus ; 
ſeeDR1LL-S0WING,SOWING-SEED, PLANT- 
ING, TRANSPLANTING, D1BBLE, Hoe, &c. 

Deſtroying weeds is a molt neceſſary cul- 
ture in the Kitchen-garden, and which muſt 
be very particularly attended to in ſpring and 
ſummer, for the ſucceſs of the crops greatly 
depends upon that work ; it may be perform- 
ed both by hand and hoe, occaſionally; hand- 
weeding is proper for all cloſe-growing ſmall 
plants, that either do not require thinning at 
all, or are only to be thinned by degrees ; 
but by hoeing, in many caſes where 
the plants ſtand wide in rows, the broad hoe 
mult be applied, both as the moſt expeditious 
method of killing the weeds, and the moſt ef- 
fectual for the benefit of the plants, by ſtirring 
the earth about them; likewiſe ſmall hoeing 
is efectual for many ſmall plants that require 
thinning, and are deſigned to be thinned 
either in part, or hoed out at once to their due 
diſtances, ſuch as onions, cartots, parſneps, 
beet, turneps, &c, ſee HoxinGg. Obſerving 
in either mode of deftroying weeds, always 


Proceed to it time enough before the weeds 


begin to ſpread much, or are above an inch 
nigh, then the work may be performed with 
© and expedition, and to the great benefit 
of the crops, by having the weeds timely de- 
Jed; always chuſing dry weather for de- 


nts in rows, fuch as peas, beans, kidney- 
ns, cabbages, cauliflowers, &c. always in 


| in the firſt and ſeeond wo draw a little 


earth up about their ſtems or anks, which 


part well occupied, and as many crops an- | 


—— — 


ſtroying weeds by hoe; and in hoeing between | 


the watering, that for new tranſplanted plants 


er N 
will greatly] ſtrengthen the plants, and ſor- 
ward their growth. 

The utmoſt attention is neceſſary never to 
ſuffer weeds to ſtand to petſect their ſeeds in 
any part, whether in crop or vacant, or on 
dung-hills, or compoſt heaps, as they would 
lay the foundation of ſeveral years trouble to 
extirpate them, for as in digging or hoeing 
the ground, ſome of the feeds would be bu- 
ried near the ſurface, others much deeper, 
at every time of ſtirring the earth a freſh 
crop of- weeds would ariſe from the ſame 
ſeeds, which verifies the ſaying, One year's 
ſeeding, makes ſeven years weeding.” 

When weeds, however, ace unavoidably 
ſuffered to grow large, or greatly advanced 
towards ſeeding, and are pulled up, or hoed 
down, let them, if poſſible, be carried off the 
ground, as many ſorts will often flower and 
perfect their ſeeds as they lie, particularly 
the downy-ſceded kinds. | 

And with reſpect to root-weeds, i e. thoſe 
with perennial roots, ſuch as bear-bind, 
couch-graſs, &c. the roots of which, and all 
others particularly of the like creeping growth, 
ſhould be carefully picked out, at every time 
of digging the ground, for the leaſt bit will 
grow and greatly increaſe ; and in ſpring or 
in ſummer, as often as they ſhoot above 
ground, ſhould be pulled up, or where the 
hoe can come, deeply hoed, which if often 
repeated in dry weather, will greatly dimi- 
niſh them. 

Watering the Kitchen-garden is only ne- 
ceſſary in warm dry weather, to particular 
plants, more eſpecially to all thoſe newly 
tranſplanted ; this in particular ſhould never 
be omitted, where practicable, for by giving 
each new-ſet plant directly ſome water, it 
ſettles the earth cloſe about their roots, hey 
ſooner ſet to growing freely, and eſtabliſh 
themſelves firmly ; and in hot dry weather, 
the watering ſhould be repeated every day or 
two for a week, till the plants have taken new 
root, and ſet togrowing afreſh, Watering is 
alſo often requiſite in dry weather in the latter 
part of ſpring and during the ſummer ſeaſon, 
to beds of new-ſowed ſmall ſeeds ; alſo after 
they come up, if the dry hot weather con- 
tinues. Some ſorts of plants require conti- 
nued occaſional waterings throughout the 
ſpring and ſummer ſeaſons, ſuch as all plants 
in hot-beds, as cucumbers, &c. as directed 
under the reſpective articles. In performing 


XXX in 
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in wide rows, is commonly Lonyf ge with 


the roſe, or the head of the ſpout of the pot 


off, giving it only juſt about each plant; | 


though if all the ground is occaſionally wa- 
tered, it will be the more beneficial to the 
plants. However, where the plants ſtand 
cloſe, either tranſplanted, or ſeedlings in the 
ſeed-bed, the watering ſhould be performed 
with the head of the pot on, giving it all over 
the plants, ground and all ; obſerving in wa- 
tering beds of ſmall ſeeds, or ſmall ſeedling 
plants, not to water too heavy or haſtily, 
leſt it waſh the ſeeds or plants out of the 
ground, | 

All general watering in ſummer, in hot 
ſunny weather, ſhould be performed prin- 
cipally in a morning or afternoon, that 
the moiſture may have time to ſoak to 
the roots of the plants before it is exhaled by 
the ſun's heat. | 
Neatneſs ſhould. alſo be obſerved in the 
Kitchen-garden as well as in the pleaſure- 
ground, though not with that elegance as 
neceſſary in the latter; only a common uſe- 
ſul neatneſs; for a well kept Kitchen-gar- 
den is to many as agreeable to walk in as the 
fineſt flower-garden ; keep, therefore, all the 
walks particularly, and the principal outward 


borders clean from weeds, and all manner of 


rubbiſh, not ſuffering the decayed uſeleſs 
ſtalks and leaves of plants to remain ; the ſame 
ſhould alſo be obſerved of the quarters or in- 
ternal diviſions, clearing off all decayed cab- 
bage-leaves, decayed peas and bean-ſtalks, 
artichoke-leaves, and other large rubbiſhy 
matter, which, beſides their littering appear- 
ance, ſome ſorts, ſuch as the decayed leaves 
of all the cabbage kinds, artichokes, &c. 
are apt to emit difagreeable ſmells, and har- 
bour flugs and other crawling vermin ; fo 
ſhould always be clearcd off, eſpecially in 
gardens where company often walk, 
And as crops are cleared off the ground, 
always broad-hoe it to cut up all the weeds, 
and if the weeds are large, it is proper to 
rake them off, eſpecially if it is like to be 
wet weather, but if dry and ſunny they will 
ſoon die. | 5 


In autumn and winter as the ground be- 


comes vacant from crops, manure ſuch as 
require it, and trench the ground up in ridges, 
revious to ſpring cropping, for it greatly 


' improves all ground to lie thus expoſed to the 


weather ſome months before it is ſowed or 


* . * 
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Kitchen-garden Plants, 


K1TCHEN-GARDEN PLAN TS. Havin 
given directions above for the making and 
general culture of the Kitchen garden, a liſt 
of the principal plants neceſſary to furniſh 
ſuch gardens, will, we preſume, be proper 
in this place; which notwithſtanding their 
being all fully treated of under their reſpec. 
tive genera, yet by collecting them into one 
point of view, with ſhort hints of their 
method of propagation, will greatly aſſiſt the 
memory of every one, in furniſhing his gar. 
den at the proper ſeaſon. 

We will exhibit each ſort under its gene · 
rical botanic name, viz. 

AGARICUS campeſiris.—PField agaric, or 
muſhroom. Propagation by ſpawn of the 
root, running in lumps of earth or dung, 
Autumn the proper ſeaſon. 

 ALL1UM, gatlick, onion, leck, &c. The 
ſorts are: 

ALLIUM fatizvum, manured parlick, of 
which there are—large white garlick——red 
garlick, Propagation by the cloves of the 
root. 5, ny 

ALLIUM {I gin, rocambole. Pro- 
pagation by the root and bulbs from the ſtalk. 

ALLIUM cepa, the onion—common oval 
Straſburgh onion—great oval Portugal onion 


| —flat white Spaniſh onion—ſflat red Spaniſh 


onion — ſiluer-Kinned onion—bulbleſs-rooted 


Welſh onion. Propagation of all by ſeed 


annually. * | | 

ALLIUM ſchenopraſum, chives, or cives. 
By dividing the roots. 

ALLIUM aſcalonicum, eſcalot, or ſhallot. 
By off-ſets of .the root. 

ALLIUM porrum, the Teek—broad-leaved 


London leek—narrow-leaved leek. By ſeed 


annually, | 
ANETHUM, dill, &c, conſiſting of the 
following ſpecies. 


ſeed annually, 
ANETHUM feniculum, fennel——light- 

green-leaved fennel—dark-green fennel — 

ſweet-ſeeded fennel. By ſeed, alſo by flip- 


ing the old roots, | 
' © ANETHUM finechia, or Italian fennel. 


By ſeed annually. PENS p 
' ANGELICA ſativa, or archangelica—com- 
mon angelica. By ſeed; annually, 
Ae1vn, parſley, celery, &c. conſiſting of 
the following ſorts: f | 
R APIUM, 


ANETHUM, graveelens, common dill. By 


KL 


Artuu petroſclinum, parſley—common 
plain-leaved parſley—curled-Jeaved common 

rfley— broad-leaved, or large-rooted parſ- 
ey; the two former for their leaves, and 
the latter for its root. All raiſed by ſeed in 
ſpring. Os | 2 

APpIUM dulce, celery - common upright 
celery - upright celcry, with ſolid ſtalks 
turnep-rooted ſpreading celery—ſmallage, or 
wild, rank-taſted celery. 

ASPARAGUS officinalis, common aſpa- 
ragus. By ſeed, and once raiſed the roots 
abide for years. Whit 
 ATRiPLEX Horten. Garden orach— 
white-leaved garden orach—green orach— 
purple orach. By ſeed annually. 

BeTA vulgaris, The beet, of which 
there are; | 

BETA cicla, common culinary beet—— 
green · leaved culinary beet white beet 
chard, or great white Swiſs beet. By ſeed 
annual'y, + | | 

BETA ruba, red beet—large, long, red- 
rooted beet—turnep-rooted red beet red- 
rooted beet, with green leaves—pale-red beet; 
but thoſe with dark- red leaves and roots are 
the only ſorts for uſe. By ſeed annually, 
Bon Ado, borage, Some varieties. All 
raiſed by ſeed annually in autumn or ſpring. 

Bx Ass te, the cabbage, cauliflower, broc- 
cole, turnep, &c. The forts are: 

BrassICA oleracca ( Sylveſiris) the cab- 
bage, of which there are: —ſmall early ſum- 
mer cabbage—d warf early ſugar-loaf-ſhaped 
cabbage large, hollow, ſugar-loaf cab- 
bage——early Ruſſia cabbage—— common 
round white cabbage long ſided hollow 
cabbage — oval hollow cabbage—flat-topped 
cabbage—muſk-ſcented cabbage — giant cab- 
bage—red cabbage. All by ſeed annually in 
ſpring and autumn, for uſe all the year. 

BRASs 1A ſabanda, ſavoy cabbage — 
common green curled ſavoy— large green 
Dutch ſavoy yellow ſavoy. By ſeed annu- 
ally in ſpring, for autumn and winter uſe. 

BaAssI1cA laciniata, laciniated, and other 
open · leaved cole - green curled borecole — 
red curled borecole thick · leaved curled 
borecole—finely-fringed borecole broad, 
erect, cut led- leaved Siberian borecole, or 
Scotch cole, or kale, red and green com- 
mon plain-leaved green colewort; none of 


theſe ever cabbage, but always remain open 


and looſe quite to the heart; are remarkably 
hardy, and proper for winter uſe; all raiſed 
by feed aunually in ſpring and ſummer, 


green, Turkey cucumber 


K IT 

Brass1CA caulo-rapa, turnep- cabbage 
turnep- cabbage, with the turnep above ground 
with the turnep under ground. By ſeed. 

Br ASSICA, cauliflora, the cauliflower 
early cauliflower—late cauliflower. By ſeed 
annually in ſpring and autumn. 

BRASS HCA Italica, Italian braſſica, or broccoli 


D carly purple broccoli—latelarge purple broc- 


coli, comprehending ſome varieties, with blue, 
brown, green, and yellowiſh h-ads— white, 
or cauliflower- broccoli—black broccoli, All 
by ſeed in ſpring and beginning of ſummer, 
for autumn, winter, and ſpiing uſe. 

BR ASSsICA rapa, the turnep early 
Dutch turnep—white round turnep—green- 
topped turnep—red-topped turnep yellow 


turnep—oblong white turnep—long white 


rooted French turnep—round purple French 
turnep. By ſeed in ſpring and ſummer, for 
uſe moſt part of the year. 

CALENDULA officinalis, common offici- 
nal marigold, ſeveral varieties. By ſeed an- 
nually in ſpring, ſummer, or autumn. 

CICHORUM endivia, endive - green curl- 
ed endive white curled endive—broad- 
leaved Batavia endive. By ſeed annually in 
ſummer, from May till July, for autumn and 
winter ſervice, 

CocHLEARIA armoraca, horſe-radiſh. 
By pieces of the roots in ſpring, for uſe moſt 
part of the year. 


CxAMBE, ſea-colewort. By ſeed in 


ſpring, but once raiſed the roots remain for 
years, ſending up ſhoots for uſe in ſpring and 
ſummer. | 
Cucumis, the cucumber and melon. The 
ſorts are: | 
CucuMis ſativa, the cucumber—early 
ſhort prickly cucumber—early cluſter-cucum- 
ber—long, green, prickly cucumber long, 
white, prickly cucumber long, ſmooth, 
—Jarge, ſmooth, 
white cucumber—large, ſmooth, green, Ro- 
man cucumber, All by ſeed annually in 


ſpring and fummer. 


Cucumis melo, the melon ——Romana 


melon——Cantaleupe melon ; of each ſome 


varieties, and ſeveral other ſorts ; ſee their 

Culture. By ſeed annually in ſpring. 
CucuRBiTA, the gourd and water me- 

lon, of each different ſorts; ſee Cucurs1- 


TA. By ſeed annually in ſpring. 


 CynaRA, artichoke and cardoon, The 
ſorts are: AD 
CYNARA ſcolymus, common artichoke, of 


which are—globular-headed, red Dutch arti- 


X XX 2 choke. 
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choke—oval-headed, green French artichoke. | 


By ſuckers from the ſides of the old plants in 
ſpring. | | 

CYNARA cardunculus, the cardoon, By 
ſeed annually in ſpring. 

Davucus carota, the carrot—orange-co- 
Joured carrot—red carrot—yellow carrot— 
white carrot, By ſeed annually in ſpring, 
ſummer, and autumn; for uſe moſt part of 
the year. mY 

HELIANTHUS tuberoſus, tuberous ſun- 
flower, or Jeruſalem artichoke. By pieces of 
the root in ſpring. 

Hrys$0PUs. efficinalis, common officinal 
hyſſop. By ſeed in ſpring, and by lips and 
cuttings of its branches, | 

LACTUCA, lettuce—early green cabbage- 
lettuce—white cabbage-lettuce—brownDutch 
cabbage · lettuce great admirable cabbage- 
lettuce green and white ball-cabbage-let- 
tuce - green coſs- lettuce - white coſs · lettuce 
black coſs · lettuce ſpotted Allepo cols-let- 
tuce brown Sileſia lettuce imperial lettuce 
red capuchin lettuce green capuchin let- 
tuce—curled lettuce, All by ſeed annually 
in ſpring, ſummer, and autumn; for uſe 
moſt part of the year. 

LAvANDULA, lavender. The ſorts are: 

LAVANDULA ſpica, ſpike · flowered com 
mon lavender common narrow-leaved— 
broad -· leaved blue flowered— white - flower- 
ed —and dwarf. lavender. By flips in ſpring. 

LAVANDULA ſflchas, ſtœchas, or French 
lavender. By flips or cuttings, and by ſeed. 

LePiDiUM ſativum, garden-creſs—com- 


mon ſmall-leaved— broad leaved——curled- | 


| leaved. By ſeed at different times of the 

year, according as the plants are wanted. 
Meriss Aa efficinalis,, baum. By dividing 

the roots in ſpring or autumn. 

- MEgNTHA, mint, penny- royal, &c. 
MEeNnTHA viridis, green common ſpear - 

mint - curled- leaved ſpear-mint—variegated 

iſpear - mint. By dividing the roots, by 


young plants, and by cuttings of the ſtalks 


in ſpring. = 

MeNnTHA piperita, pepper-mint. By roots 
and plants, &c. like the former, | 
MENFaA pulegium, penny-royal. By di- 


viding and nas the plants, as for themint. | 


Ocy MUM: $a/hewn, baſil. Several varie - 
ti2s, ſee Ocymunm, By feed in ſpring. 
— OR1G6ANUM, marjeram common, wild, 
perennial pot marjoram——winter perennial 


ſweet- marjoram — mar jorana, or annual {weet- | 
marjoram. By ſeeds in ſpring, and the two | 


| former allo by ſlipping the xouts. 


EIT 


PASTINACA ſativa, parſnep. By ſeed 
annually in ſpring, for winter uſe. 
PHASEOLUS vulgaris, common kidney. 
bean, which may be divided into two claſſes 
—dwarfs and runners. 4 
Dwarfs, are—early white 
my yellow—liver-coloured—ſpeckled dwarf 
Canterbury white dwarfs—Batterſea white 
dwarf—large white dwarf. cream: coloured 
dwarf—black dwarf —ſparrow- egg dwarf 
amber - ſpeckled dwarf. All by ſeed annual. 
ly at different times from April till Auguſt, 
Running kinds—ſcarlet run- 
ner, and white variety—large Dutch runner 
 —Patterſea white te Nevo runner— 
variable runner. By ſeed like the former, 
PisUM, the pea—Charlton pea—golden 
Charlton—earlieſt golden Charlton——long 
Reading hotſpur—dSpaniſh morotto—— green 
nonpareil—early dwarf marrowfat arge 
marrowfat green rouncival, or union 
white rouncival—Ledman's dwarf pea—ſmall 
ſugar- pea—large ſugar-pea—cluſter-pea—— 
crown pea—eg g-pea ſickle-pea. All by 
ſeed annually, at different times from Octo- 
ber till June. 
PoRTULACA oleracea, purſlane——green 
1 purſlane. Both by ſeed, in 
April and May. 


PorERIUM, ſanguiſorba, burnet. By ſeed 
and parting the roots. 
RaryrHANUs ſativus, the radiſh——fhort- 
topped early 8 topped radiſu — 
» 


deep-red radiſh—pale-red, tranſparent, mild 
radiſh—ſalmon-coloured radiſh—ſmall white 
turnep-rooted radiſh—large, white, turnep- 
rooted, Spaniſh radiſh large, black, tur- 
nep-rooted, Spaniſh radiſh, All the ſorts by 
feed at different times from Chriſtmas till July 
or Augult ; but the latter for winter uſe. 
RoSEMARINUSs, roſemary, ſome varieties. 
By layers, flips, and cuttings, in ſpring. 
Rumgx acetoſa, forrel——common long- 
leaved forrel—round-leaved French forrel— 
barren ſorrel. By parting the roots, and the 
firſt ſort alſo plentifully by ſeed. | 
Rur graveelens, rue; ſeveral varieties. 
All by ſlips and cuttings. 
SALV1a, ſage, clary, &c. The forts are: 
'  SALVIA officinalis, common ſage red 
| ſage——broad-leaved green ſage — narrow - 
| leaved green ſage—broad leaved hoary ſage 
' ſage of virtue — wormwood ſage, &c. By 


# ſlips in April and May. 


SALYIA felarea, clary. By ſeed annu- 


1 


ally. 


Saru- 
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SATUREJA, ſavory - winter perennial ſa- 
—ſummer annual ſavory. th by ſeed, 
and the former alſo by lips. | 

SCANDEX cerefolium, chervil. By ſeed 
annually in Auguſt, for winter and ſpring 
ule. 

SCORZONER A, ſcorzonera, an eatable root, 
raiſed from ſeed in fpring. 

SINAPIs, muſtard = white muſtard—black 
muſtard—field, or wild muſtard : the former 
to uſe young in ſallad, and the two laſt for 
their ſeeds, to make muſtard, All by ſeed 
in ſpring, or if for ſallads, at any time of the 

car. | 

l Stun fiarum, ſkirret; an eatable roc. 
By off-ſets commonly, of the root, alſo by 
ſeed 


SOLANUM, night-ſhade, furniſhes the po- 
tatoe and tomatoe, I he ſorts are: 

SOLANUM Tubereſum, tuberous-rooted ſo- 
lanum, or potatoe—common round red po- 
tatoe—earlyround red—oblongred—deep-red 
—pale-red—rough red—white kidney-ſhaped 
—red-ended white kidney—white round 
white cluſter—prolific American. By pieces 
of the roots, or the roots whole, in ſpring. 

SOLANUM Hycoperſicum, tomatoe, or love- 

nag ſome varieties, All by -ſeed annu- 

J. 3 
SPINACIA, ſpinach—round thick-leaved, 
or ſmooth-ſeeded—triangular-leaved, or prick- 
ly-ſeeded ; the former for ſpring and ſummer 


LAB 
crops, the latter to ſtand the winter. Both 


by ſeed annually in ſpring, ſummer and au- 
tumn, for uſe moſt part of the year. 


TANACETUM vulgare, common tanſey. 


By parting the roots in ſpring or autumn. 
Trymus vulgaris, common thyme ; hav- 
ing ſome varieties. By feeds in March and 
April; alſo by lips of the root and branches, 
and by cuttings; but ſeed is the only way to 
raiſe a quantity of the common fort z and the 
other methods to continue the varieties. 
TRAGOPOGON porrifelium, ſalſafy; an 
eſculent root. By ſeeds annually in ſpring. 
TRoP#0L1UM, Indian creſs, or naſtur- 
tium—naſturtium minus—naſturtium majus; 
their flowers for garniſh and fallads, and their 
ſeeds to pickle, Raiſed annually from ſeeds 
in ſpring. | 
VALERIANA HUocufta, corn-ſallad, or 


lambs-lettuce, By ſeed in ſpring and au- 


tumn. 

Vicia faba, the bean—early Mazagan— 
early Liſbon—long-pod—Turkey long-pod 
toker bean—Sandwich bean—Windſor bean 
—white-bloſſlomed—red-bloſſomed—Spaniſh 
bean—nonpareil bean—dwarf fan bean, very 
low. All of them by ſeed annually, at diffe- 
rent times from October until June. 


For a particular deſcription, and method of 
culture of all theſe Kitchen garden plants, 


ſee each under its reſpective genus as a- 
bove. | 


| L. 


* ABIATUS: Fh, a lip-flower; a mo- 


17 nopetalous irregular flower, divided 
into two principal diviſions, reſembling two 


Labiated, or Lip-flowers,make part of the. 
nugent, or grinning tribe; ſee CoRoLLa 


the flalks and branches. See Van en 


LUS. 


. LABYRINTH, a ſort of wilderneſs- plan- 


tation, abounding with hedges and walks, 


diſtributed into many winding and intricate- 
turnings, leading to one common centre, ex- 
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»INGENS 3. and of which are moſt of the ver- | tremely difficult to find out; deſigned in large. 

ucillate plants, as baum, mint, hyſſop, ſage, | gardens by way of amuſement. 

clary, marjoram, ſavory, lavender, thyme, A Labyrinth is formed with hedges com- 

aud many others, moſt of which produce | monly in double rows, leading in various 
IF nowers in a verticillus, of whirls round | intricate turnings, backward and forward, 


7 wick | 
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with intervening plantations and pave) walks 
alternately between hedge and hedge ;z and 
the great aim is to have the walk contrived in 
. ſo many mazy, intricate windings to and fro, 
that a perſon may have much labour and dif- 
ficulty to find out the centre of the Labyrinth, 


by meeting with as many ſtops and diſap- 


pointments as poſſible; for he muſt not croſs 
or break through the hedges; ſo that in a 
well · contrived Labyrinth a ſtranger will often 
entirely loſe himſelf, ſo as neither to find his 
way to the centre, nor out again the way he 
came in. | 

Theſe Labyrinths are rarely introduced 
now in our modern garden deſigns ; and 
ſcarce to be ſeen, but in ſome old noble gar- 
dens. | 

As to the plan of them, it is impoſſible to 
expreſs it with any proprietyby words, no far- 
ther than the above hints; but there are dif- 
ferent plans, and the contrivance of them 
muſt depend on the ingenuity of the de- 
ſigner. . 

But as to their hedges, walks, and trees; 
the hedges are uſually of hornbeam, but may 
alſo be of beech and elm, or any other that 
can be kept neat by clipping, ſee HEDGEVsͤ. 
The walks ſhould be five feet wide at leaſt, 
laid with gravel and neatly rolled; and the 
trees and ſhrubs to form, a thicket of wood 
between the hedges may be any of the hardy 
kins of the deciduous tribe interſperſed, if you 
pleaſe, with ſome ever-greens; and in the 
middle of the Labyrinth ſhould be a ſpacious 
open for the centre. | 

Sometimes ſmall 2 are formed 
with box-edgings, and borders for plants, 
and alleys for walking, in imitation of the 
large ones, and which have a good effect in 
{mall gardens, 2 


LACTESCENTIA, milkineſs; Lacteſ- 
cent plants, are ſuch as abound with a milky 


Juice, ſuch as lettuce Cladtuca), dandelion, 


and many others. | 5 
The colour of the juice in queſtion, is 


white in moſt plants, though in ſome it is 


yellow, in others red; moſt Lacteſcent plants 
are ſaid to be poiſonous, except thoſe with 
compound flowers, which are of an innocent 
quality. | K 7 

Among the poiſonous ſorts may be reckon- 


ed, euphorbia, ſumach,: celandine, caſſada, 


cardinal- ſlower, ſwallow- wort, apocynum, 
E 
| N thoſe innocent in their quality, are 
all the 


vated lettuce, ſalſafy, dandelion, &c. 


rts of the lafuca ſativa, or culti- 
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LACTU CA, Lettuce. 
One ſpecies only of this genus furniſhes al 
our valuable varieties of Lettuce; all of which 
are herbaceous annuals of great eſtimation 
for ſallads, and many culinary purpoſes; are 
in greateſt perfection in ſummer, but ma 


be continued moſt part of the year; though 
being rather impatient of ſevere froſt, can. 
not be obtained in any tolerable perſection in 
winter, unleſs planted under ſhelter of frames 
&c, their cabbaged inner leaves are the uſe. 
ful parts, which having obtained perfection 
the plants ſoon after ſhoot up tall branchy 
ſtalks, terminated by compound yellowiſh 
flowers. | 

Claſs and order, Syngeneſia Polygamia A. 
gqualis. 

Characters ] CAL Ix, a compound flower, 
having a ſcaly imbricated general cup. Co— 
ROLLA, many tongue ſhaped hermaphrodite 
flowers, placed imbricatum. ST AMIxNA, five 
ſhort- filaments, and cylindric antheræ. P1s. 
TILLUM, an oval germen, flender ſtyle, and 
two reflexed ſtigmas. PERICaReuy, none, 
SEMIN, a ſingle compreſſed ſeed to each 
floret, crowned with a ſimple down, ſitting 
on the receptacle. 

The cultivated ſpecies of Lettuce is; 

Lactuca Sativa, | | 
' Cultivated Lafluca, or Common Lettuce.) 
Hath a long taper root, crowned by many 
large roundiſh, or oblong oval, cloſe-fitting 
leaves, in ſome ſpreading, others erect, the 
inner ones contracting gradually, and form a 


| cloſe, firm, cabbaged head ; and from the 
centre of which riſes the flower-ſtalk, branch- 


ing two or three feet high, having all the 
branches terminated by ſmall compound yel- 
low flowers, ſucceeded by ſmall, flat, down) 
ſeeds, in autumn. 

The varieties of this ſpecies are very nu- 
merous, but the real valuable ſorts now com- 
monly cultivated, do not amount to above fix 
or ſeven; and it is better to cultivate only a 
few of the known good kinds, than to con- 
fuſe the ground with a great multiplicity of 
ſorts, unleſs required merely for variety. 
We will, however, exhibit a liſt of the 
principal, and leſs material varieties ſcpa- 


rate. | 


Principal Varieties.) Hardy green cabbage- 
lettuce — white cabbage- lettuce—great, admt- 
rable, white cabbage lettuce, very large 
brown Dutch cabbage-lettuce—green coſs- 
lettuce—white coſs-lettuce—brown Sileſia- 
lettuce. All the cabbage kinds are of you 
in 
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ing growth, but cabbage firmly ; and the | may depend on continuing -plants of the. 


other ſorts grow upright, and alſo cabbage 
very large- 


All theſe ſeven varieties are excellent Let- 


tuces for general culture, though the green, 
and the white coſs kinds, are in moſt eſteem 
for the general ſummer crops ; and the green 
cols rather excells all the coſs kinds for ſize 
and goodneſs ; but as all the above varieties 
both of the cabbage and coſs kinds cabbage 
exceeding fine, a few of each is worth cul- 
ture in every garden for general uſe ; but 
rather moſt of the coſs kinds for ſummer, and 
moſt of the others for autumn and winter; 
and the hardy cabbage, brown Dutch, and 
green coſs, are proper alſo to ſtand the win- 
ter for ſpring ſervice z but if thought proper 
ſome of each fort may be uſedſor either or all of 
theſe ſeaſons, except the great admirable Cab- 
bage-lettuce, which being rather tender, at 
Jealt, does not ſucceed for early nor late crops,. 
ſo ſhould be ſowed principally in April and. 
May, and will , cabbage remarkably fine 
in July and . All the other varieties, 
however, may be ſowed any time in ſpring, 
ſummer, and autumn. See their Propaga- 
tion, c. | | 


Leſs. material Pariettes.] Small, carly, 
green ball · cabbage Lettuce - white ball cab- 
dage Lettuce: both theſe are varieties of the 
common green. and white Cabbage-lettuce— 
green.capuchinLettuce—red capuchin Lettuce 
imperial Lettuce, large ſpotted Coſs-let- 
tuce black Coſs- lettuce, large and ſome- 
what ſpreading. All theſe varieties cabbage 
to firm heads; though inferior to the former 
claſs of varieties for general uſe; but their 


culture is all the ſame as the others; and, if | 


required, for variety, may be raiſed abundant- 
ly by ſeed in ſpring, ſummer, and autumn. 
See their Propagation. 

All the above varieties of Lettuce in each 
claſs, ate tolerable. permanent, | eſpecially if 
care is taken to ſave ſeeds only of the very 
beſt of each ſort ; and the different ſorts al- 
ways as far diſtant from each other as poſſible, 
that their farina may not mix and cauſe a de- 
ene for it is by. not ſtrictly obſerving 

is that ſo many are diſappointed in their 
crops, by having 23 not of the approved 
forts, and thoſe often ſmall and inſignificant, 
running to ſeed before they have half cab- 
baged ;. therefore, great regard ſhould be had 
in the choice of the plants for ſeed, accord- 


ing to the above hints, and as directed under 
the article of Javing the ſeed, by which you 
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approved kinds in the utmoſt perfection. 

The plants in general may be conſidered 
both as annuals and biennials, for thoſe ſow- 
ed in ſpring and ſummer, attain perfection, 
run up to ſeed, and periſh the ſame year; 
but the autumn ſowings will ſtand all winter 
until ſpring following, when they attain per- 
ſection, then ſhoot up for ſeed, and periſh 
root and all, 

All the ſorts are hardy enough to grow in any 
common ſoil of a kitchen-garden, in a free 
ſituation open to the ſun and air ; but being. 
rather impatient of ſevere froſt and wet ſoils. 
in winter, ſhould have a dry warm ſituation. 
in that ſeaſon, and ſome ſhould be kept under 
frames and other ſhelters, the more effeQu-- 
ally to preſerve, and forward them for uſe 

during that ſeaſon and ſpring-time. 


| Their uſe is principally for ſallads, when 


arrived to full growth and cabbaged, that the 
inner leaves become blanched, criſp, and. 
ſweet, otherwiſe would eat tough and bitter 
taſted ; but ſometimes alſo the young open. 
plants of the cabbage Lettuces are uſed in 
| ſpring, till the other general crops. arrive to 
perfection: the white cabbage being the moſt. 
eligible for this uſe; as they eat ſweeter than 
any other ſorts while young and open. Quite 
young open Lettuces are alſo often uſed as. 
ſmall fallad herbs, ſowing them thick in rows, 
like creſſes, &c. and gather them for uſe in. 
the ſame manner as for thoſe plants ; but this. 
mode of culture is more particularly practiſ- 
ed in winter and ſpring.. Lettuces, how- 
ever, in general eat no way fo criſp, ſweet,. 
and palatable, as when fully cabbaged; and. 
are themſelves ſufficient for a ſallad, if thought. 
roper, without the addition of other herbs. 
The fully cabbaged Lettuces are alſo excellent: 
for. ſtewing and for ſoups, and other culina- 
ry uſes. | 

The ſeaſon of Lettuces may be continued 
moſt part of the year, by different ſowings ;. 
but their principal ſeaſon of greateſt perfec- 
tion is June, July, and Auguſt, in which. 
months the. ſpring-ſowed. plants arrive to a. 
large ſize, and finely cabbaged: However, 
by ſeveral different ſowings in ſpring, ſum. - 
mer, and autumn, they may be had cabbag- 
ed leſs or more the year round: the ſpring; 
ſowings furniſh the main ſummer crops, the. 
ſummer ſowing for autumn uſe; and the late 
autumnal ſowing, ſtand the. winter, and ſome. 
of which will be fit for uſe in that. ſeaſon, 
and if occaſionally ſheltered, ſome will be 
| | tolerably, 


— 


| 
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tolerably cabbaged ; and others arrive to per- 
fection in ſpring and beginning of ſummer, 
before the ſpring-ſowed plants come in. 


Propagation, and Seaſon for ſowing all the 
Sorts, . | 

The propagation of all the ſorts of Let- 
tuce is by ſeed annually, and that to continue 
a regular ſucceſſion of them for uſe at all 
times of the year, ſix or eight different ſow- 
ings, at leaſt, is neceſſary ; but the principal 
ſowing-ſeaſon for the main crops, is ſpring, 
in February, March, April, and May ; which 
will furniſh a conſtant ſupply of good Let- 
tuces from May till Auguſt or September; 
and by latter-fowings they are continued 
longer accordingly : as the plants, however, 
of all the ſowings, after having attained their 
proper ſize, and fully cabbaged, they ſoon 
aſter run up to ſeed, fo that to inſure a conti- 


nued ſucceſſion as long as poſſible, a ſowing | 


may be performed every three weeks or 
month, from January until September or Oc- 


tober. The ſpring and ſummer-ſowings fur- 


niſh Lettuce for uſe from April or May until 
November ; and the autumn-fowings in Au- 
guſt, September, and October, come in for 
uſe late in autumn, and in winter; and 
for early ſpring Lettuces, as before ob- 


ſerved, in warm borders, under walls, and 


in frames, and other ſhelter; obſerving 
that all the forts ſucceed either by re- 
maining where ſowed, thinning them to 
proper diſtances; or by tranſplantation, plac- 
ing them a foot at leaſt aſunder; but it is 
proper always to tranſplant a principal quan- 
tity of each ſowing, both to thin the ſtanding 
plants properly, and to obtain a longer ſuc- 


ceſſion of each crop, for the tranſplanted 


Lettuces will ſucceed the ſtanding plants for 
uſe, and often grow Jarger, and generally 
remain longer in perfeCtion before they run. 
The main crops of Lettuces ſhould gene- 
rally be ſowed diſtin from other crops, and 
each different variety ſeparate ; they, how- 
ever, are very commonly ſowed thin among 
other ſmall crops, to ſave ground ; ſome of 
the plants deſigned for tranſplantation into 
other places, and ſome to remain at good 
diſtances. for cabbaging ; ſo are frequent] 
ſowed among early radiſhes and ſpinach, alſo 
among onions, leeks, carrots, parſneps, &c. 
particularly the upright ſorts of Coſs-Jettuces; 
any of the ſorts are likewiſe often ſowed thin 


-among winter ſpinach, but chiefly the com- 
mon green cabbage, and brown Dutch kinds; | 


| 
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but in ſowing any ſorts of Lettuces amon 
any of theſe crops, a thin ſprinkling ſhould 


only be admitted; but when there is plenty 


of ground, I ſhould be for fowing the main 
crops principally diſtinct by themſelves, and 
the plants thinned out, leaving ſome to remain 
for cabbaging where ſowed, and tranſplant 


| the reſt into another ſpot of ground as here. 


after directed. | | 
Obſerye, as before noticed, that when in. 
tended to have early young open Lettuces for 
ſpring uſe, the white cabbage kinds are the 
proper ſorts to ſow for that purpoſe, and may 
begin to thin the young plants for uſe, when 
their leaves are an inch or two broad, which 
may be continued as they are wanted, leaving 
ſome at regular diſtances to arrive at full 


| growth. 


But for full-groun Lettuces, it is pro- 
per to ſow the different ſorts both of the 
principal cabbage and cofs kinds at the 
fame time in ſeparate ſpots of ground, 
whereby you will have a' regular ſupply of 
each ſort, only obſerving at each ſowing to 
ſow moſt of thoſe forts that are in the greateſt 
requeſt either for family uſe or market; re- 
marking the ſorts, as before directed, that are 
the moſt proper for uſe at the different ſcaſons 
of the year, and the different times of ſow- 
ing as above mentioned. | 

The early fowings of all the forts ſhould 
be performed on a warm border, or ſome dry 
ſheltered fituation, to have the crops as for- 
ward as poſhble ; and if required to have a 
few early Lettuces as forward as can be, they 
may be greatly forwarded by ſowing in a ſlen- 
der hot- bed in January or February ; particu- 
arty the white and green Cofs-lettuce, and 
if the young plants of an inch or two high 
are pricked out into another flight hot- bed, 
it will fill bring them more forward ; and 
after having a month's growth ſome may be 
thinned out in mild weather, and planted a 
foot diſtance in the open ground; but in de- 
fault of hot-beds, a few may be ſowed in 
frames, or under hand-glafſes in a bed or 


border of natural earth, to have ſhelter on 


nights and cold weather, which may bring 
them a little forwarder than thoſe fully ex- 
poſed. The ſowing, however, in a hot-bed, 
or under frames, &c. is more particularly 
neceſſary after a ſevere winter, when the au- 
tumn-ſowed crops of Lettuces deſigned for 
ſpring uſe are cut off z but in mild winters, 
when a plentiful ſupply of the autumn Let- 


tuces have ſurvived the winter, there ere 
I 
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ſtead of raking-in, have earth ſiſted over 
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little occaſion for any other precaution than 
to ſow the earlieſt ſpring-ſowings on warm 
borders, &c. as aforeſaid. 

But the general ſpring and ſummer-ſow- 
ings for the main crops, for ſummer and 
autumn uſe, ſhould be performed principally 
in any open ſituation, in the quarters, or 
large open borders, the more diſtant from 
ſpreading trees and buſhes the better; the 
fame ſhould alſo be obſerved in the tranſplant- 
ed Lettuces, for when under, or too near 
ſhady places, they always draw up weak, 
never cabbage large, and ſoon fly up to ſeed ; 
whereas thoſe in a free expoſure are of robuſt 

wth, and cabbage large and firm. 

The ſowings of all the ſorts at every ſeaſon 
is performed principally. by broad-caſt on the 
ſurface 3 obſerving, as the ſceds are ſmall and 
thin, particular care is requiſite in ſowing, 
to, ſpread them regular, and not too thick, and 
rake them in with an even hand; or thoſe 
{owed in hot-beds under frames, may, in- 


them near a quarter of an inch deep; and 
in about from eight or ten to fifteen or twenty 
days after ſowing, in either method, the 
plants will appear, which are to be managed 
according to the following directions. 


Their general Culture. 


» 0 & © 
which is adviſeable in every crop, the weed- 
ing and thinning ſhould principally be per- 
formed by hand; ſo thinning out the largeſt 
plants occaſionally for tranſplanting, leaving 
enough of. the others at regular diſtances, as 
above, for a crop to arrive to full ſize, It is, 
however, always proper to tranſplant ſome 


of each ſowing, by which you will have the 
longer ſucceſſion of good plants. 


When deſigned to tranſplant any ſort of 


Lettuce, it ſhould be done when the plants 
are about three or four inches high, not more, 
for when larger they are apt to flag greatly, 
and do not roct ſo freely as younger plants ; 
moiſt weather will be particularly neceſſary 
for this work, "Take up the plants with care, 
ſo as to preſerve as much root as poſſible ; 


and proceed to plant them by line and dib- 


ble, in rows, a foot at leaſt aſunder, but if 


fiſteen-or eighteen inches diſtant the better, 


eſpecially ſor the larger kinds, ſuch as the 
grand admirable cabbage Lettuce, and the 
white and green coſs, allowing the ſame diſ- 
tance between the plants in each row; and 
if ſet in the quincunx order, the plants will 
have ſtill more room to grow. As ſoon. as 
planted, give water, which ſhould be repeat- 


ed, if dry weather, ſeveral times for the firſt 
| week or ten days, till the plants have taken 


freſh root, and beginning to advance in 


When the plants of each ſowing come up, | growth. 


their principal culture is to keep them clean | 


from weeds, thin them where too cloſe, and 
tranſplant ſome of each ſowing ; but as to | 
the earlieſt ſowed plants, which come up | 
early in ſpring, if attacked while very young 

with ſevere froſt, thoſe in borders may be 
defended with a light covering of dry long 
litter occaſionally z and thoſe in hot-beds, or 
under frames, &c, in the full ground, by 
covering with the glaſſes. The weeding 
and thining the different crops of theſe plants 
may be performed either by hand or hoe; 
obſerving, if deſigned to bave the principal 
crops of plants to remain where ſowed to at- 
tain perfection, and that they form a crop of 
chemſelves, hoeing will be the moſt beneficial, 


both to deſtroy weeds and thin the plants to | 
| proper diſtances, - leaving them fifteen or 


eighteen inches aſunder, unleſs it is neceſ- 
lary to thin them by degrees, either by occa- 
lional tranſplantings, or by drawing out 
young plants for uſe, as they may be want- 
ed; but when any conſiderable*quantity of 


the plants are deſigned for tranſplantation, - 


% . 
- 


Thus continue planting out a quantity 
every three weeks, from March, April, or 
May, until September or October, whereby 
you will have a daily ſupply of good well- 
cabbaged Lettuces eight or nine months in 


the year ; and thoſe planted out late, will 


ſtand the winter, and cabbage early in 
ſpring. 5 | | 

If the ſummer tranſplantings are planted 
in ſhallow drills, it will be ſome advantage 
in facilitating the freſh-rooting of the plants, 
as the drills will confine the water given prin- 
cipally about the plants, and alſo retain the 
moiſture longer than the level ſurface. - See 
DR1LLs. | 


Tying up Lettuces to forward their cab- 


baging, and to whiten and render them criſp, 


is often practiſed to the early ſpring and ſum- 
mer crops, particularly coſs 1 When 
the plants are well advanced in growth, 
and beginning naturally to form their inner 
leaves for cabbaging, tie all their leaves up 
clole together with a piece of baſs, a little 
above the middle of the plant, not too ſtrait, 
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but ſo. as. the, whole- plant may have room to 
grow; beGdes, if tied too. cloſe, they are apt 
to rot in. the heart: this. work of tying, how- 
ever, is only neceſſary for ſome of the ear- 
liaſt plants of the forward crops, the ſueceed- 
ing ones will cabbage faſt enough. without 
that aid; only obſerving, if any Bets ſhould 
be backward: in cabbaging, as is often the 
caſe with the black cols Lettuce, they may 
always be facilitated therein by the above prac- 
uce. 
inter and early. Spring Crops. 

Winter Lettuces, both for winter uſe, and 
to ſtand the winter in warm borders and in 
frames, &c. for ſpring ſervice, ate obtained 
by two or three different ſowings in autumn, 
from the middle or latter end of Auguſt until 
the end of September or October. 

That is, to have Eettuces ſtand for uſe all 
winter, and early in fpring, fow ſome hardy 
green and white cabbage Eettuce, brown 

Dutch, and green cofs, about the middle of 
Auguſt, and beginning of September, in any 


open ſituatien, and the plants wilf come up 


in a week or ten days; about the end of Sep- 


tember, and in October, plant out a parcel of 


the beſt plants of each ſowing, in a warm 


dry ſituation, fix or eight inches afunder; and 
at each ptanting, plant alſo ſome under frames 
at the ſame diſtance; to be covered with 
glaſſes every cold night, and all bad weather; 
or for want of frames, plant them under 
hand-glaſſes,, or in a bed arched over with 


hoops or rods, to be covered with mats in 


winter froſts; but if ydu uſe frames, chuſe 
them as ſhallow as peſfible, ard fink the 
back part in the ground, ſo as to be only 
qual in b with the front, that the fur- 
face of the bed and plants may be all an 
equal diftance from the gaſſes, 1 not more, 
at firſt, than fix or eight inches, the better, 
as it wilt prevent their drawing up weak and' 
open, which is the caſe when in very deep 
frames, but in ſhallow ones, they will be 
More robult and cloſe, and being nearer the 
glaſſes, they will be forwarded more in 
growth during winter. Under either of the 
above ſhelters, let the plants enjoy the free 
air in mid dry weather ; but cover them 
every colt night, with the proper covers, eſ- 
_ pecially after October, alfo in all very cold, 


and in very wet weather or night, par- 
ticulkarty thoſe in frames — under glaſſes; 
and as to thoſe in Rand-glaſſes, they may have 
the glaſſes almoſt conſtantiy over them in 


and only ſet them entirely off in fine mild 
| allowing alſo additional covering of mats or 


light litter; but at no time ſuffer the cover. 
ing to remain longer on any of the crops than 


| will be fit for uſe in November and Decem- 
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dy days; but in ſharp froſty weather keep 
thoſe under every kind of ſhelter quite Cloſe ; 


litter, when the froſt is very intenſe ; thoſe 
in the borders may alſo be defended by ſome 


the bad weather continues, but indulge them 
with free air every mild day. By the above 
practice you. may have Lettuces for uſe moſt 
part of winter, and early ſpring, particularly 
the cabbage Lettuces: thoſe planted out ſitit 


| 
| 


ber, and the ſecond planting will come in 
towards. Chriſtmas, and being ſheltered by 
the glaſſes, will continue coming in for win- 
ter and ſpring uſe till ſucceeded by the other 
latter autumn. ſowings ; obſerving according 
as any, are gathered out of the frames ot 
glaſſes, ſome may be removed from the bor- 
ders te fall up the vacancy, whereby the 
glaſſes may be conſtantly employed during the 


Sometimes for Lettuces intended to te: 
planted in frames late in autumn for winter 
aſe, a moderate hot -bed is made for their re- 
ception, in order that they may be well for- 
warded in the beginning of winter, and if 
the heat is continued moderately by aid c 
linings. allowing plenty of air all mild wea- 
| ther, the plants will be very fine by Chriſtmas, 
or thereabout. | 


 IWinter-flanding Spring Crops. 
But to have Lettuces principally for ſpring 
ufe, ſome ſeed ſhould be ſowed towards the 
middle and latter end of Avguſt to ſtand 
the winter, ſome where ſowed, others to be 
tranſplanted into warm borders, to ſtand with- 
out any other ſhelter than that of the walls 
or other fences ; and another ſowing ſhould 
| he performed about the middle of September, 
to raiſe plants for pricking under frames to 
| have ſhelter of the glaſſes all winter, to be 
2s a reſerve in caſe thoſe in the borders are 
deſtroyed ; if both ſtand, one will ſucceed the 
other. | 

| In the former. caſe, a quantity of the plants, 


when two or three inches high, in October, 
or early in November, ſhould be planted out 
into à warm dry ſitaation, in rows ſouth and 
north, fix inches aſunder, and here let them 
| remain to take their chance all winter: cut 
of the whole many of them will probably 
eſcape the froſt ; but in very ſevere weather 


Sr 


winter, tilting up one ſide in mild weather, | 


\ 


they 


— 
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they may be protected by a light covering of 
dry long litter, which remove again in 
due time when the froſt breaks. In March 
or April, if they remain too thick, ſome 


place, in rows, twelve or fifteen inches 


open ground, will come in for uſe in April 
and May, to ſucceed "thoſe others ſowed in 
autumn, and ſheltered occafionally all winter, 


lants come in. 

In the latter caſe, i. e. thoſe ſowed in Sep- 
tember, to be wintered in frames, ſhould 
be planted therein about the latter end of 
October, or beginning of Nevember, plant- 
ing them in rows from the hack to che front of 
the frame, three inches diſtance; cloſe the earth 
well about each plant, finiſh with a mode- 
rate watering all over the plants, and put on 
the glaſſes to promote their more ſpeedy root- 
ing anew, ſhoving the lights, however, two 
or three inches down, to give vent to the 
moift vapour ariſing from the mould; but 
when the plants have taken freſh root, and 
ſet to growing, admit the full air every mild 
dry tay, of taking the glaſſes entirely off, 
which mult be continued throughout the win- 
ter ſeaſon, in all dry mild weather, but put 
them on every night, in cold or very wet 
weather especially; even alſo adays when 
great rains prevail; and in froſty weather 
keep the glaſſes always on, except in che mid- 
dle of ſunny days, but when the froſt is very 
ſevere, keep them oloſe night and day, uſing 
allo other of mats or tony litter over 
the glaſſes, and around the ſides of the 


- — 


d tame. During the winter, keep all decayed 
e leaves picked off; and as the ſpring and warm 
Ns weather au vam ces, let them have the benefit 
13 of warm ſhowers. © 


Thoſe thus wintered may be effectually pre- 
ſerved, if thoſe in the openground ſhould be 
1 by the froſt or exceſſive moiſture. 


be In March tranſplant ſome of them into the 
re open groumd, in rows, a foot at leaſt 'aſun- 
he ger, water dem moderateby till freſh«rooted ; 


obſerving to leuve a crop remaining in the 


ts, ftames or wirmer · bed, à foot alſo apurt, to 
er, ſtand to exbbagei; which will arrive to per- 
out feftion ſome conßderable time before the 
and tranſplanted ones, and thoſe that have been 


fully expoſed all winter. 


and will remain good till the f{pring-fown - 


* 
—— a 


— * „ frames for the above purpoſe, 
ably the plans may be pricked out 
— Under hand or bell - glaſſes in autumn, to ſtand 
he | 5 


1-4oſt ; und it is 
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the winter, either by themſelves for a ſul! 


crop, or may plant ſome under the hand or 
bell-glaſſes, that are _— over early cauli- 


flowers, as practiſed by the London garden- 


ſhould be thinned out and planted in another | ers, planting them round juſt within the 


| 8 3 managing them as directed for che 
aſunder; theſe crops, thus wintered in the 


cames ; and early cauliflowers under hand or 
bell-glaſles; or for want either of a ſufficiency 
of frames or hand-glaffes, plant out a quan- 
tity in autumn, in four-feet wide beds, in a 
warm fituation, and arch them over with 
hoops or rods, to cover with mats and 
litter in bad weather, as aforeſaid : they will 
here have a better chance of ſurviving the 
winter than thoſe fully-expoſed ; and in Frm 
tranſplant a quantity, by way of thinning, 
into other beds, as as above directed. 
Lettuces are ſold in the markets by the 


| ſcore, which in London, thafe chat come in 


early, often fetch from half a crown to five 
ſhillings, but fall gradually in price, as the 
ſeaſon advarices, to {ix pence or three pence 
per ſcore, two and twenty to. each ſcare ; 
though the fine large coſs Lettuce ſeldom 
much -leſs than a ſhilling per ſcore of 
plants. | 


Saving Seed of all the Servs. 


To: ſave Lettuce feed. Let it be remark- 
ed, that ſome of the early plants of all the 
ſorts ſhould principally be choſen for ſeed 
plants, for thoſe af the latter craps rarely run 
won enough to ripen ſeeds perfectly before 
they are attacked by the autumnal rains and 
cold, which greatly retards the ripening of 
all corts of Lettuce ſeed ; therefore, ſelect 
cither ſome of the the winter-ſtanding 

lants, or ſome of the forwardeſt plants of the 
February or March fowing; and the largeſt 
and beſt cabbaged of each reſpective kind, 
mark this, if you would continue your Let- 
tuce me: likewiſe it is of importance, as 


before hinted, to have the different varieties 


intended for ſeed, at ſome diſtance from each 
other, becauſe, if too near, the ſemen maſcu- 
linum of the different forts may mix and fe- 
cundate one another, and thereby a degene- 


quence, and the true ſorts would in time be 
by not obſerving the above 


patticulars by thoſe who fave large quantities 
of ſeed for ſale, that ſo many baſtard bad ſorts 

of Lettuces are diſperſed about the country. 
The ſeed ripens in Auguſt and Septem- 
ber, but that of each plant rarely ripen all 
equally together, ſo that according as it ar- 
Yyy 2 | rives 


Tacy or /mongrel breed will be the conſe- 
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rives to perfection, the reſpective branches 


ſhould be cut off in dry days, and ſpread 
upon a cloth, or tied in ſmall bunches, and 


hung up acroſs lines in a dry airy loft, for | 


week or two to dry and harden; then beat 
them out, and clean them from the down and 
other rubbiſn, and expoſe them upon cloths 
a few days to dry for keeping; then put them 
up in bags for uſe, and hang them in a dry 
room. 

In many places where the farming gar- 
deners cultivate great quantities of theſe plants 
in fields for ſeed, to ſerve the dealers, they 
pay but little regard to the goodneſs of the 
plants, but when they are a few inches high, 
Foe them out to about a foot diſtance, leav- 
ing them good, bad, and indifferent to ſtand 

to ſeed, which is very wrong, as many perſons 
are thereby diſappointed of their crops, by hav- 

ing moſt of the plants run before they are 
half · grown: the cultivators for ſeed ſhould, 
therefore, after the firſt hoeing, look over 
the plants from time to time, and clear out 
all thoſe that run up for ſeed before they cab- 
bage, and reſerve only thoſe that are largeſt 
and beſt cabbaged. | 

All ſorts of Lettuce produce. the greateſt 
quantities of ſeed in dry warm ſeaſons, and 
in wet cold autumns they ripen ſeed ver 
ſparingly, and that late, and often Bye 
ferent in reſpect to goodneſs for ſowing. 

Lettuce ſeed is ſold in the ſhops by retail, 
at from fix pence to a ſhilling the ounce; and 
may be bad in any quantity from a quarter of 


an ounce to a pound, as ſhall be convenient, 


according to the extent of the garden, or de- 

mands of a family for the plants. 
LANTANA, American Viburnum. 
This genus conſiſts principally of ſhrubby 


exotics of Africa and America, for the green- 


houſe and ſtove; growing a yard or two high, 
adorned with oval, oblong, and roundiſh 
ſimple leaves, and monopetalous tubular four- 
parted flowers. Vp 
Claſs and order, Didynamia Angioſpermia. 
Characters. CaLlix, is monophyllous, 
' ſhort, tubular, and four-parted, CoRoLLA, 
is monopetalous, with a cylindric tube, 
ſpreading at top, and divided into-four obtuſe 
ſegments. STAMINA, two- long and two 
ſhort filaments, and roundiſh antheræ. Pis- 
' TILLUM, a roundiſh germen, flender ſtyle, 
and crooked ſtigma. PER1ICARPIUM,a round- 
iſh drupaceous unilocular fruit, containing a. 
toundiſh bilocular nut. IG 


LAN 
There are about four or five ſpecies retain. 


ed in the Engliſh 


rdens, two for the green. 
| houſe, the others 8 


r the ſtove. 
Green-houſe Kinds, 


'LANTANA Africang. 

African Ilex-leaved Lantana.] Hath a ſhrub. 
by ſtalk, branching * five or ſix feet 
high; oval, pointed, ſerrated, cloſe-ſitting 
alternate leaves, and white flowers, ings 
from the ſides of the branches. „ 

LAN T ANA Salvifolia. 

Sage - leaved Lantana.) Hath a ſhrubby. 
ſtalk, branching five or ſix feet high; oblon 
pointed, rough, cloſe ſitting, oppoſite leaves, 
four or five inches long; and flowers in cluf.. 
ters from the upper parts of the branches. 


Hot- houſe Kinds, 


LAN T ANA Trifolia. 

Trifoliate Lantana. Hath a ſhrubby, 
woolly-barked ſtalk, branching about a yard 
high ; oblong, indented, rough leaves, placed 
ſome by threes, others oppoſite ; and purple 
flowers in oblong. roundiſh ſpikes from the 
ends of the bitches, | 

*LANTANA involucrata. 

Involucrum-headed Lantana.) Hach a ſhrub- 
by ſtalk, branching four or five feet high; 
roundiſh, indented, rough leaves, by pairs 
oppolite; and from the ends of the branches, 
umbellate heads of purple flowers, attended 
by many ſmall leaves like an involucrum. 
LAN TAN A, Camara. FEE 
Camara, or Leafieſi-beaded Lantana.) Hath 
a ſhrubby ſtalk branching five, ſix, or eight 
feet high, in different varieties; oblong, in- 
dented, rough oppoſite leaves, two or three 
inches long; and from the ſides and ends of 
the branches umbellate heads of yellow, pur- 
ple, or red flowers in the varieties, unattend- 
ed by leaves. | 

Variety.) Nettle-leaved leafleſs- beaded 
Lantana. 

„ELAN TANA, Aculeata. | 

Prickly Lantana.) Hath a ſhrubby ſtalk, 
branching three or four. feet high, the- 
branches angulated and armed with crook- 
ed ſpines; oval, ſpear-ſhaped, hairy, oppo- 
| ſite leaves; and from the ſides and- ends of 
the branches umbellated heads of ſcarlet 
„flowers, having the centre ones yellow or 
orange- coloured. 5 | 

All theſe ſpecies have durable woody flalks. 
and branches, retaining their leaves moſtly 4 


OY 
1 
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the year, moſt of which are very rough; the 
flowers of all the ſorts are of one petal with 
a cylindric tube, divided above into four 
rts, (ſee the Characters) and appear from 
ne or July until winter ; ſometimes ſuc- 
ceeded by largiſh berry-like fruit, ripening 
here in warm autumns. 

Theſe plants are all of foreign growth; the 


quire ſhelter here in cold weather, the two 
former of the green-houſe, and the other four 
of the ſtove ; ſo muſt be alaways kept in pots 
of light rich earth, and placed among the 
plants of thoſe two departments; the two 
green-houſe kinds may be placed in the open 
air all the ſummer ; but the others only in 
the hotteſt months of that ſeaſon. 

„Their propagation is by ſeeds and cuttings, 
in hot-beds. _ 

By Seed. —Sow it in pots of light earth, 
and plunge them in a bark hot-bed, and when 
the young plants are ſome inches high, prick 
them in Varus ſmall pots, and plunged alſo 
in the bark-bed; and inure the green-houſe 
kinds to the open air in ſummer, the others 
but little the firſt ſeſon. 

By Cuttings. ——Cuttings of the young 
branches may be planted in pots in ſpring 
and ſummer, and plunged in a hot-bed, they 
will readily take root, and ſhoot at: top the 
ſame year. | 

LATHYRUS, Chickling Vetch,. com- 
priſing the everlaſting and ſweet-pea, &c. 

The plants are herbaceous climbers ; of 
which there are three noted ſpecies of the 
flowery tribe, proper for the decoration of 
the pleaſure- garden; a perennial, and two an- 


ing ſtalks, mounting upon ſupport ſeveral 
feet high, adorned with diphyllous cirrhous 
leaves, and papilionaceous flowers. 
Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 
Characters. CALIx, is monophyllous, 
bell. ſnaped, and five-parted at top. COR ol- 
LA, is papilionaceous, having a heart-ſhaped 
ſtandard, two oblong, lunulated blunt wings, 
and a half-round keel. STAMINA, ten dia- 


P1STILLUM an oblong narrow compreſſed 
germen, flat acuminated ſtyle, and hairy 
igma. PERICARPIUM, a long compreſſed, 
acuminated, biyalvular' pod, filled with 
toundiſh ſeeds, like garden peas. | 
There are many ſpecies of this genus, but 
not more than three that are commonly cul- 
uvated; all of which are for. ornament, 


two firſt of Africa, and the others of the 
warm parts of America; and all of them re- 


nuals ; all of them riſing with cirrhous-climb-. 


delphous. filaments, and roundiſh anther. | 
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'LATHYRUS Latifolius. 

Brond-leaved perennial Lathyrus, commonly 
called Everlaſting Pea.) Hath thick, fibrey, 
perennial roots; climbing, thick, branching, 
annual ſtalks, having membranaceous wings 
between the joints, riſing upon ſupport by 


their cirrhi ſix or eight feet high; diphyllous 


leaves, of two ſpear-ſhaped lobes, terminat- 
ed by claſpers; and numerous large red 
or purple flowers, on long foot-ſtalks, ap- 
pearing plentifully from June till October, 
ſucceeded by abundance of ſeed. 

*LATHYRUS Odorata. | 

Odoriferous annual Lathyrus, commonly called 
W key Pea.) Hath a fibrey annual: 
root ; a climbing ſtalk, rifing upon ſupport,. 
by its claſpers, three or four. feet high; di- 
phyllous leaves, of two oval lobes, terminat-- 
ed by climbing tendrils ; and flowers by twos- 
on long flower-ſtalks ; of different colours in 
the varieties, 

Varieties of this are) Purple-flowered ſweet- 
pea—white-flowered ſweet pea—variegated,. 
or pamted-lady ſweet-ſcented-pea, All of 
which flower in fummer, from May. or June 
until October, by different ſowings. 

TLATHYRUS Tangitanus. 

Tangier annual Lathyrus,. commonly called 
Tangier Pea.] Hath a fibrey annual root; 
climbing ſtalk, riſing upon ſupport four or 
five feet high; diphyllous leaves, of two 
ſpear-ſhaped alternate lobes, terminated by 
tendrils; and from the joints of the ſtalk,. 
large reddiſh flowers by twos, on long foot- 
ſta] ks. | 

All'theſe ſpecies of Lathyrus are herbace- 
ous, and of hardy growth, their ſtalks long, 
ſlender, and furniſhed with cirrhi, or claſpers 
for-the purpoſe of climbing and: ſupporting 


themſelves ; the firſt ſort; Lathyrus Latifolius, 


is perennial, or everlaſting in. root, hut an- 
nual in ſtalk; and the other two are annual in 
ſtalk and root, riſing from ſeed in ſpring, and- 
wholly. periſh in autumn. They all merit. 


culture as flowery plants, but the perennial. 


ſort is the moſt valuable, both ſor its durabi- 
lity in root, and long continuance in bloom; 
the two annual forts, however, flower very 
ornamentally, and by three or four different 
ſowings, may be. made to flower all ſummer. 
and autumn. ö 


The flowers of all the ſpecies are napilio- 


naceous, or-butterfly-ſhaped, having tour ir- 
regular petals, i. e. a vexillum, or ſtandard, two 
fide wings, and a keel at bottom, ſueceed- 


ed by a long compreſſed pod filled. wich pea- 


| like feeds. 
The 
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The plants are proper ornamental ſarni- 
ture for any of the compartments of the plea- 


ſure-garden, as they proſper in any common 
foil ; but they muſt be allowed 


claſpers, or cirrhi, on any neighbouring ſup- 
port, ſuch as ſticks, buſhes, trees, or any 
thing they can lay bold of; ſo ſhould be ſow- 
ed in patches about che borders, and branchy 
Nicks, ſuch as is uſed for ſticking peas, placed 


for them to aſcend upon, and they will flower 


beautifully all Tammer and autumn. The 

everlaſting pea is alſo proper to be placed to 
run up the ſides of arbours and trees, and 
againſt walls and other fences, where it will 
have a very fine effect. 


Propagation, c. 

Propagation-of all the ſorts is by ſeed in 
the common ground in patches, where it is 
deſigned the plants fhould flower, for they 
do not ſucceed fo well by tranſplantation. 

They ſhould'be MEE in ſpring, 
though if ſowed in-autumn, the plants will 
flower earlier the following year, and the pe- 
rennial ſort once ſowed, the ſame plants re- 
main for years by the root, and produce new 
ſtalks annually ; but the annual ſpecies muſt 
be ſowed annually, and that in order to con- 


tinue a ſucceſſion of blosm ſrom the earlieſt. 


art of ſummer, until the end of autumn, 
Ying or four different ſowings is neceſſary; 
the firſt ſowing may be in autumn in No- 
vember or December, or very early in ſpring; 


a Tecond in March or April; and a third in 


May, &c. by which you will have plants 
producing flowers in conſtant ſucceſſion three 
or four months, | 

"Sow each ſpecies and variety in ſeparate 
patches, five or fix ſeeds. in each, about an 
inch deep ; when the plants are come up a 
few inches high, place ſome neat branchy 


| ſticks of proper height to each patch of plants 


for them to climb upon, and keep them 
clean from weeds, which is all the culture 


N require. 


ie firſt may alſo be prapagued by tranſ- | 
0 


the roots in autumn, win- 


planting ſome 
ter, and ſpring; but thoſe rarely ſucceed ſo 
well as ſowing the ſeeds where the plants are 
to remain. 
AVANDULA, Lavender. 

: e plants are principally under-hrubby 
_ ever-greens,. proper both for oeconomical 
uſes of a family, and for the ſhrubbery and 


6 


pport to 
climb upon, for they will climb by their 


„ 
+ 


g 


_; 


"Mid. 
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green- houſe, growing two.or three feet h; 
very branchy and bufhy, cloſely fans. 
ed with ſmall leaves; in ſome entire, other; 
divided; and numerous ſmall monopetalous 
labiated flowers in ereCt Tpikes, 

Claſs and order, Didynamia 'Gymnoſper. 


Charafters,] CALIx, is monophyllo 
ſlightly mderited, En T _ 
petalous, tubulous below, ringent, and 
Tpreading above, the upper lip bifid; the 
under one equally trifid. STAamina, two 
large and two ſhort filaments, and ſmall an. 
there, PisTILLUM, a four-parted germen 
flender'ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma. PERICA R. 


 PIUM, none, four feeds lodging in the ca- 


lix. 

There are three ſpecies cultivated in the 
Engliſh gardens ; two for the open ground, 
ard one forthe green- houſe. 

LAY ANDULA Spica. 

Spikeflowered common Lavender, or Lavend:y 
Spike.) Hath a ſhort ſhrubby ſtalk, cloſely 
branching from the bottom two or three fect 
high; ſmall fpear-ſhaped entire leaves; and 
from the ends of the branches, numerous, 
long, erect, naked ſpikes of ſmall ringent 
flowers, of different colours in the varie- 
tles. | 
Varieties.] Common narrow-leaved La- 
vender, with blue flowers, and with white 


flowers —broad-leaved Lavender—dwarf La. 


vender: all of them flowering in July. 
This ſpecies is the common Lavender, but 
the narrow leaved variety, with blue flowers, 


is the ſort commonly cultivated for its flowers 


for medicine, &c. 

*LavAnNDULA Stwchas. 

Common Stœcbhas, or French Lavender. 
Hath a ſhrubby very branchy ſtalk, riſing 
two or three ſeet high; very narrow ſpear- 
ſhaped, pointed, hoary leaves, oppoſite ; and 
all the branches terminated by ſhort buſhy 
ſpikes of purple flowers in June and July; 
ſucceed by ſeeds in Auguſt. 

Varicty.) With white flowers. 

3ILAVANDULA Dentata. 

Dentate-leaved Stæchus.] Hath a woody 
ſtalk, branching on every fide three or four 
feet high ; leaves deeply indented in a pin- 
nated manner; and the branches terminated 
by ſcaley four-cornered ſpikes of flowers, ap- 
pearing moſt pait'of Tummer. 8 

All theſe plants are ſhrubby, durable in 


root, ſtem, and branches, and will indure 
ſeveral 
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ſcveral years in a moderately dry ſoil ; but 
in a very moiſt ſoil are apt go off in win- 
"The two firſt ſpecies are proper both for 
the kitchen-garden, for medical and other fa- 


uſes; and to plant in the pleaſure- | 


to adorn the front of ſmall ſhrub- 
ery compartments, where they will encreaſe 
the variety very agrecably; and are finely- 
ſoented aromatics, both when growing, and 
their flowers when gathered, eſpecially thoſe 
of the firſt fpecies, which are in great eſteem 
for patting among cloaths, and diftilling and 
other oeconomical uſes. 

The flowers of the firſt ſort, are gathered 
for uſe in July, which being the time of 
their perfection, cutting off the ſpikes cloſe 
in à dry day, and tie them in ſmall bunches 
for uſe, 

The above two forts ſhould generally be 
planted in a warm dry foil, in which they 
will be of the longeſt duration. 

The third fort being tender requires ſhel- 
ter in winter, ſo muſt be potted and placed 
im the green · houſe collection, where it will 
feta good variety. | 

Propagation, &c. | 


ing. : 


In March or Aprily take off a quantity of | 


lips or cuttings, from three or four to ſix 
inches long, {trip off the under-leaves, then 


plant them in a ſhady border, four inches | 


aſunder, give a good watering, repeat it oc- 
caſionally in dry. weather, and the plants will 
be well rooted in ſummer, each become a 
good plant fit to be tranſplanted into any 
place early in autumn, that is September or 
Ottober ;. removing them, if poſſible, with 
balls of earth, and if intended to plant them 
for uſe, ſet them in rows two or three ſeet 


aſunder, and two feet diſtance in each row; 
if any are deſigned: for the ſhrubbery, they | 


ſhould be ſtationed ſingly at good diſtances 
near the front. 

Thoſe of the third ſort ſhould. bo potted to 
move to ſhelter in winter. 8 
The Lavendula Stœchas is alſo often raiſed 
from ſeed. Som them in March or April, in 
bed of light earth, and rake them in even- 


ly with a- light hand-; the plants will riſe in 


about a month; if dry weather, give water, 
and when they, are three inches high, prick. 
tem. out in beds, half a foot apart, and wa- 


| 3LLAVATERA. Arborea.. 
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| ter them as they ſhall require until ſreſh- root- 


ed; let them ſtand here till next ſpring; then 
you may thin out the beſt, and plant them 
where they are to remain. 

LAVATERA, Lavatera. 

This genus compriſes ſome tall herbaceous 
flowery annuals, and ſhrubb perennials, for 
the pleaſure- garden; all of them growing 


erect, from two or three to eight or ten 


feet high, garniſhed with large roundiſh 
heart-ſhaped, and angular leaves, and large 
ee flowers, of the mallow 
ind. 


1 Claſs and order, Menadelphia Polyan-- 
ria. 

Characters] CALix, is double and per- 
manent, the exterior part is of one ſemitri- 
fid leaf, and the interior is quinquefid. 
CoROLLA,. five obcordate, plane, ſpreading- 


petals. STAMINA, numerous monadelphous 


filaments, and kidney-ſhaped antheræ. Prs- 
TILLUM, an orbicular germen, ſhort ſtyle 


and many briſtley ſtigmas. Percarerum,. 


numerous ſmall capſules collected into a head 
covered with a hollow ſhield,. each capfule 
having a kidney-ſhaped ſeed: 

The moſt noted ſpecies are the following 


; annuals and perennials. 
All the ſorts are propagated plentifully- by 


ſips or cuttings. of their young ſhoots: in 


Annual. Kinds. 


"LAVATERA Cretica. 
Cretan Annual Lavatera.] Rifes with an 


' upright, branching, herbaceous ſtalk, two or 


three feet high,the lower branches very diffuſe 
or ſpreading ; large, roundiſh, lobated leaves, 
the upper ones acutely trilobate; and the foot- 
ſtalks of the flowers rifing in cluſters from- 
the axillas of the leaves, each ſupporting one 
large flower of different colours in the va- 
rieties. 

Varieties are] Cretan Lavatera with red 
flowers white flowers —and with purpliſh 
flowers. : 

*LAVATERA Trimeſtris. | 


Spaniſh Lavatera ] Riſes with a ſlender, - 
| herbaceous, rough ſtalk, branching two feet 


high; trilobated ſmooth leaves, having oval-- 

lanceolate lobes, the middle lobe much the 

longeſt; and pale-red flowers, ſingly on ſhort 
Perennial Shrubby Kinds, 


Theſe have tall ſtraight, fomewhat ſhrub- 
by, perennial: ſtems, ot ſeveral years duration 
in dry ſouls. 


Tree: 
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Tree-Lavatera, commonly called Tree- Mal- 
low.] Riſes with a thick, ſtrong, perennial 
ſtem, eight or ten feet high, dividing at top 
into many branches; large, ſeven-angled, 
plaited, ſoft, woolly leaves; and from the 
axillas, cluſters of ſhort foot-ſtalks, each 
ſnſtaining one large purple flower, appearing 
in ſucceſhon from June till September. 

*LAVATERA Triloba. 

Trilobate Shrubby Lavatera.) Riſes with an 
upright, thick, branchy, perennial ſtem, the 
branches numerous and ſpreading ; trilobate, 
and ſubcordate-roundiſh, crenated, woolly 


leaves; and aggregate foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtain- 


ing one light purple flower. 

SLAVATERA Albia. 

Albian Five: lobed Shrubby Lavatera.) Riſes 
with an upright, branching, perennial ſtalk, 
five or fix feet high; large five-lobed, ſoft, 
woolly leaves; and light-purple flowers, 
growing ingly. 

The flowers of. all the ſpecies, are large, 
compoſed each of five broad petals, and grow 
on foot-ſtalks from the joints of the ſtem and 
branches, in great numbers, continuing in 
ſucceſhon from June until Auguſt or Septem- 
ber, ſucceeded by plenty of ſeed in autumn. 

The plants in general are of hardy 
growth, and ſucceed in any of the open bor- 
ders; the annuals are only of one ſummer's 
duration, the perennials of ſeveral years, both 
in root and ſtem, | | | 

They ate all proper ornaments for any part 


of the pleaſure-ground. 


The annuals. particularly have ſingular 
beauty, their flowers being large, numerous, 
and conſpicuous, and very proper furniture 
where large ſhowey plants are required ; and 


are caſily and abundantly raiſed from ſeed in 


the open ground. | 
The ſhrubby kinds are alſa goad- furniture 
ſor ſnrubbery compartments, having large, 
ſtraight, upright, durable ſtems, terminated 
by branchy buſhy heads, and very large ſoft 
foliage, that form a fine variety in aſſemblage; 
though their flowers are often hid by their 
large leaves. 'Theſe perennial kinds ſhould 
have a dry ſoil, otherwiſe are apt to go off 


in two or three years; a freſh ſupply, how- 
. * ever, may always be eafily raiſed from ſeed in 


the common ground. | 
Propagation of all the Sorts. 
They are propagated abundantly by ſeed in 
the, open ground in the ſpring ; the annuals 


Y 
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in the place where ſowed, and the perennials 
alſo either where they are to remain, or for 
tranſplantation. 

The annuals ſucceed generally beſt when 
ſown where it is deſigned they ſhall flower, 
either in the borders, or in pots. Sow them 
in ſpring, any time from February till May, 
in patches, four or five ſeeds in each, half 
an inch deep; when the plants are an inch 
or two high, thin them to two or three in 
each patch, or if only one in a place, the 
plants will be the ſtronger and more branchy; 
the ſame method is to be obſerved in ſowing 
them in pots. | 

If intended to tranſplant any of theſe kinds 
from one place to another, it ſhould be done 
while the plants are ycung, about three or 
four inches high, for their roots being long 
and not very fibrey, they do not ſucceed fo 
well by tranſplantation, as plants with more 
fibrey roots. | 
Ihe perennials are alſo raiſed plentifully 
by ſecd in a bed or border of light earth, 
either in patches, as above, to remain, or 
may be ſowed for tranſplantation, by broad- 
caſt, and raked in, or in ſhallow drills, half 
a foot aſunder; and when the plants, ſowed 
in either method for tranſplanting, are three 
or four inches high, plant them out at once 
in the places where they are to remain, or 
may be planted in nurſery beds, to remain 
till autumn or ſpring, or till wanted. 

LAURUS, Bay Tree. 


This genus furniſhes ſome eminent ever- 


— 


tal plantations and the green- houſe, growing 
from ten or fifteen to twenty or thirty feet 


ly entire leaves, and ſmall hexapetalous her- 
maphrodite flowers. 
Claſs and order, Enneandria Monegynia, 
| | GCharaiters.] CaLix, none. CoROLLa, 
fix oval, concave, acuminated, erect petals. 
STAMINA, nine filaments ſtanding by threes, 
and ſmall anthere. PisTILLUM, an oval 
rmen, ſingle ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma. 
ERICARPIUM, an oval, acuminated, unilo- 
cular berry, containing an oval ſharp-pointed 
nut or ſeed. | 
There are about ſeven or eight ſpecies of 


foreign parts ; the common Bay, that of the 
ſouth of Europe, the others of America and 
Aſia; and of which ſpecies three are hardy, 
and the reſt for the green-houle ; 1 07 
ar 


green and deciduous trees, both for ornamen- 


high; garniſhed with largiſh, oblong, moſt- 


| this genus, all of them natives originally of 


LAU 


hardy kinds, one is a beautiful ever- green, 
and two deciduous, and the - green-houſe 
ſorts are principally of the ever-green 
tribe. | 

Hardy Ever-green Kinds. 


LauRkUS Nobilis. 

Noble Ever-green Laurus, or Common Bay- 
tree.] Hath an upright trunk, branching on 
every fide from the bottom upward, riſing 
twenty or thirty feet high; ſpear-ſhaped, ner- 
vous, ſtiff, evet green leaves, three inches 
long and two broad; and ſmall, yellowiſh, 
quedritd, dioecious flowers; fucceeded by 
red berries in autumn and winter. Is a na- 
tive of Italy, &c. but has been long in the 
Engliſh gardens. Sat 
Varieties.] Broad-leaved Bay-tree—wav- 
ed-leaved Bay-tree—narrow-leaved Bay-tree 
—ſtriped-Jeaved Bay-tree. 

The broad-leaved ſort is often preſerved in 
the, green-houſe collection, but all the ſorts 
may be inured to the open air all the year 
the fame as the common Bay, 


Hardy Deciduous Kinds, 


*Lavukus AHivalis. 

Ejlival, or Deciduous Bay.) Riſes with an 
upright ſtem, branching eight or ten feet high, 
covered with a purpliſh bark ; oblong- oval, a- 
cuminated, yeined, deciduous leaves, two or 
three inches long, half as broad, growmg 
oppolite z and ſmall white flowers; ſucceed- 
ed by red berries, but none in England. Is 
a native of North America, 

'LAURUS Benzoin. | 
Benjamin-tree.) - Grows fifteen or twenty 
feet high, dividing into a very branchy head; 
oval, acute, unveined, deciduous leaves; 
three or four inches long, and half as broad; 
and ſmall yellowiſh flowers, not ſucceeded 
by berries in England. Is a native of North 
America. x 2 

From this tree is ſaid to be procured the 
medical ſubſtance, called Benjamin. 
*'Laukus r | 
Saſſafras-tree.) Hath a ſhrub-like ſtraight 
ſtem, branching ten or fifteen feet high; 
garniſhed with both oval, and three- lobed, 


from three or ſour to ſix inches long, and 
near as broad; and ſmall yellowiſh flowers; 
 lucceeded by blackiſh berries, but not in Eng- 
| land, Ts a native of North America. 


ſhining, deciduous leaves, of different ſizes, 
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| infuſion, like tea, is a very powerful puri. 


fier of the blood ; for which purpoſe great 
quantities of the wood 1s brought hither from 
America, and is commonly cut or raſped into 
chips for uſe. In London the infuſion theie- 
of, in the manner of tea, is ſold in the ſaloop- 
ſhops, and about the ſtreets, inſtead of ſa- 
loop, or falep; but it is ſaid that too conſtant 


uſe of it occaons the head - ach. 


Green-houſe Kinds, 


SLAURUS Indica. | | 
Indian Bay-tree.) Riſes with an upright 
ſtraight trunk, branching regularly twenty 
or thirty feet high ; adorned with very large 
ſpear ſhaped, plane, nervous, ever-green 
leaves, on reddiſh foot ſtalks; and bunches 
of ſmall whitiſh-green flowers ; ſucceeded by 
large oval black berries ; but do not ripen. 
in England. : ; | 

SLAURUS Borbonia. 

Borbonia, or Carolina Red Bay-tree.) Riſes. 
with an upright ſtraight ſtem, branching fif- 
teen or twenty feet high; large, ſpear- ſhaped, 
ever-green leaves, tranſverſely veined ; and 
long bunches of flowers, on red foot-ſtalks ; 


ſucceeded by large blue berries, fitting in 


red cups. 

'LauRus Camphora. | 

Camphora, or Camphire-tree.) Riſes with a 
large trunk, dividing into a very branchy 
head, twenty or thirty feet high ; ſpear- 
ſhaped-oval, triple-nervous,ever- green leaves; 
and ſmall yellowiſh flowers, ſucceeded by black. 
berries ; but none in England, It is a native 
of Japan. TT 

Every part of this tree imparts a ſragrant 
ſmell of camphire, and the ſubſtance of that 
name 1s got by diſtilling the root and wood. 
with water, in an alembic, having a kind of 
twiſted ſtraw head, thro' which the humidity. 
evaporates, and the camphire ſticks to it. 

*LauRus Cinnamonum. © 

Cinnamon-tree.] Riſes with an upright, : 
branching ftem, fifteen or twenty fect high; 


| oval-oblong, trinervous leaves; and whitiſh. 


_ * 


flowers in cluſters ; ſucceeded by oval berries, 
but none here. 
Egypt; and it is the bark of this tree that is 
the cinnamon of the ſhops ; which grows in 
great plenty in the Ifland of Ceylon in the 


Eaſt Indies, from whence the Dutch ſupply .. 


us and other European markets with that 


-| commodity. - 
The wood of this tree is very fragrant, and 
y elicemed a great antiſcorbutic ; and uſed in 


The flowers of all the ſpecies of Laurus 
are (mall, conſiſting of fix petals, grow uſu- 
', Z 22 ally 


Is a native of India and 
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— orotics. 


even the common ſort, as well as theſe, is apt 


the trees grow with handſome ſtraigbt ſtems, 


| ally in cluſters, but have no beauty; and ap- | 


eommon are ſucceeded here by plenty of 
berries; but in the other ſorts, rarely any 
feed in England. 

All the ſpecies are of the tree and ſhrub 
kind, and merit admittance in every good 
collection. The three hardy ſorts are proper 
for all ornamental plantations, and will ſuc- 
ceed any where in common with other hardy 
trees and ſhrubs ; and the tender kinds will 
exhibit a fine variety among the green-houſe 


pear in | rg and ſummer, which in the 


The Laurus Nobilis, noble or common 
Bay- tree, is indeed a noble ever- green tree, 
as well as a fine aromatic, has been long an 
inhabitant of our gardens, and 4s extremely 
proper for any 'of the ſhrubbery plantations, 
where, it being a lively ever-green, it will 
effect a fine variety at all ſeaſons of the year. 
Some of the varieties of this tree are alſo 
ſometimes Tetained as green houſe plants, 
particularly the broad-leaved and narraw- 
Lived kinds, which by former botanifts were 
confidered as diſtin ſpecies, but they are 
now found to be only varieties of the com- 
mon Bay; and like that ſort, may be jnnured 
to the open air all the year; remarking that 


to ſuffer in its young branches in very rigo- 
rous winters; therefore, if thought conveni- 
ent, ſome of the above varieties may alſo be 
potted to have ſhelter in winter, and to encreaſe 
the variety of the green - houſe collection. 
As this tree in its ſeveral varieties is apt 


to throw out many ſuckers from the bottom, 


8 


ſo as ſometimes to form a thicket, to have 


and regular heads, the fuckers ſhould be all 
cleared away, and thoſe of them that are 
taken off with roots, if planted, will form | 
.good plants. | | 

The other hardy kinds, deciduous Bay, and 
the other two deciduous ſorts, the s 
Benzoin aud Sofſafras, alſo ſucceed in the 
open ground all the year, which for their fin- 
gularity merit admittance in every ſhrubbery; 
and the nature and beauty of their fine foh- 
age will contribute exceedingly to the variety 
-of the deciduous plantations. | 

The greenhouſe kinds requiring ſhelter 
here in winter, muſt always be kept in pots ; 
they are all fine plants, and ſhould neuer be 
wanting in curious green - houſe collections: 
pot them in rich light mould, and place 
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the open air in ſummer. See Gretn-Hovsy 
Plants, 

But the cinnamon is alſo ſometimes retain. 
ed as a ſtove-plant: it will, however, ſucceed 
in the open air in the heat of ſummer, and 
in a good warm green-houfe in winter, eſpe. 
| crally ſuch as are accommodated with flucs, 
&c. to have fires in ſevere weather. 


Propagation, &c. of all the Sorts. 


The common Bay is propagated by ſeed, 
| layers, and ſuckers. 

15 —'This ſhould be ſowed ſoon aſter 
the beries are ripe, or early in ſpring, either 
in beds, covering them with earth near an 
inch deep, or in drills half a foot aſunder, 
the ſame depth ; the plants will come up late 
the ſame ſpring ; obſerving to ſupply them 
with frequent watering during ſummer, and 
in winter defend them from fevere froſt, by 
ſhelter of mats, or ſome other covering, they 
being tender while young; and after having 
two ſummer's growth in the ſeed-bed, then, 
in the ſpring following, tranſplant the ſtrongeſt 
in nurſery-rows, two feet aſunder, and a foot 
apart in each row; giving water in dry wea- 
ther, till they have taken good root, and hoe 
down weeds in ſummer. Here they may te- 
main till half a yard, or two or three feet 
high, and then planted out into the ſhrubbery 
in autumn or ſpring, | 

If the berries are ſowed in pots and plung- 
ed an a hot-bed in ſpring, it will bring the 
plants forwarder, being careful to innure 
them to the full air in ſummer. | 

By Layers.— Lay down ſome of the lower 
branches that are well furniſhed with young 
ſhoots; each of which ſhoots are to be flit- 
layed, to form plants: they will be rooted in 
one year; then in ſpring take them off, and 
plant them in the nurſery as directed for the 
ſeedlings. | 

By Suckers.— Theſe ſhould be taken up 
with good roots in autumn or ſpring, and 
— in the nurſery like the ſeedlings and 

ayers. | 

The propagation of the deciduous Bay, 
Benjamin and Safſafras-tree, is by ſeed, by 
layers, and ſometimes by ſuckers and by cut- 
tings The ſeedsar berries are procured from 
| America, preferved in ſand ; which ſhould 
be ſowed as ſaon after they arrive as poſſible, 
bacauſe they often lie a year before they gei- 
minate: ſow them in a bed of light carth an 
inch deep, or may ſow them in largilh pots 
the Game depth, plunging chem in mould 0 


— — 


them in cht green houſe all winter, and in 4 
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an eaſt border up to their rims, till ſpring 
following, and if then placed in a hot-bed, 
it will greatly forward the germination of the 
{ced, and ſoon bring up the plants; but they 
muſt be timely innured to the ſull air: the 
oung plants raiſed by. either method, ſhould 
A watered during ſummer, and ſheltered 
from froſt in winter, like the common Bay- 
ſeedlingsz and when two years old, plant them 
out in nurſery rows, as. directed for thoſe 


plants. The propagation of theſe two ſorts 


by layers and ſuckers, is the ſame as directed 
for the Bay-tree, but it is ſometimes two years 
- before the layers are rooted. 

Cuttings of them will ſometimes put out 
roots by aid of a good hot-bed. 

The green-houſe kinds are propagated 
commonly by layers, but they are often two 
years before they arc ſufhciently rooted. They 
may alſo be raiſed from ſeeds, procured from 
the places of their growth abroad, and ſow 
them in pots ;; they rarely grow. the firlt year, 
ſo place them in the open air in ſummer, and 
in the green-houſe, near the windows, in 
winter z and in ſpring place the pots in a 
hat-bed, which will bring up the plants, giv- 
ing air daily, and frequent waterings, and 
innure them by degrees to the open air as 
the ſummer advances ; place them in ſhelter 
in winter, and in ſpring plant them in ſepa- 
rate ſmall pots, managing them as other green- 
houſe ſhrubs, &c. 

LAWN, a ſpacious open plain of graſs- 
ground, in a garden or park, and generally 
made to extend immediately in the front of 
the manſon of a country ſeat. 

A noble lawn of graſs extended in the 
principal front of the eee adds conſt- 
derably to the grandeur of the garden and 
ſcite in general, and beauty of the manſon, 
by laying it open to the nęigbbouring coun- 
tey, as well as admitting of extenſive proſpects; 
o that where there is ſcope of ground, a 
ſpacious Lawn, as large as the nature of the 
garden admits, ſhould always be planned in 
the moſt conſpicuous part immediately ad- 
joining the houſe, and may be extended out- 
ward as far as ſhall be convenient, even be- 
yond the limits of the garden, in large eſ- 


ates, continuing it forward to the utmoſt 


boundary of a park, or paddock, ar as far as 
the view. from the houſe ſhall extend, allow- 
ing width in proportion; having each ſide 
bounded by noble rural plantations, inter- 
ſperſed with ſerpentine. walks, and open 
tpaces both of graſs'and gravel, of different 


| 
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forms and dimenſions, for places of retire- 
ment, ſhade, and ornament. 


be directly on the main front of the dwelling, 
if the nature of the ground admits; or in 
ſome caſes, where there is good ſcope of 
ground, it may be continued more or leſs each 


principal front, if the ſituation. allows it, 
which tif it fronts the ſouth, of towards any 
of the ſoutherly points, is the moſt defirable 
aſpect for a complete Lawn. | | 

The dimenſions may be from about a quar- 
ter of an acre to ſix or eight, according 
to the extent and ſituation of the ground, 


and in large eftates, having a park, &c. ad- 


joining, the Lawn is often extended over 
ha-ha's beyond the garden, ſometimes to ten, 
twenty, or even to fiſty or ſixty acres, or 
more. 

As to figure, it is very commonly oblong, 


ö 8 . 
ſometimes ſquare, oval, or circular, all of 


which may be 8 to fancy, or to the 
figure of the ground; but ſomewhat of the 
oblong form is rather the moſt elegible; and 
in whatever figure the Lawn is deſigned, it 
ſhould widen gradually from the houſe out- 
ward to the Artheſt extremity, to have the 
greater advantage of proſpect; having both 


as before obſerved; continuing the homeward 
part of the plantation on. each ſide, gradu- 
ally round toward each wing of the houſe, 
that company may ſooner arrive in the walks 
of the plantation under ſhade, ſhelter, and 
retirement, when required; and the termi- 
nation at the farther end, may be either a 
ha- ha, to extend the proſpect, if there ſhall be 
an agreeable one; otherwiſe, if chere is no 
good view beyond the extreme limits, it may 
terminate in a ſhrubbery; or if the Lawn 
is very extenſive, and no inviting proſpect 
beyond the extreme boundary, the termina- 
tion may be a Regen of ftately trees, ar- 
ranged in conſiderable ſweeps and concave 


the view to be ſwallowed up in wood. When, 
however, the Lawn exiends towards any 
great road, or diſtant agreeable profpe@, ſoas 
to command views thereof, it is more in cha- 
| rater to have the utmoſt verge open, fo as to 
admit of a grand view to the manßon? 

The fide boundaries, of the Lawn fhould 
be formed with plantations of cutions:ſhrubs 


deciduous and ever-greens; not in cloſe re- 
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The fituation of a Lawn ſhould generally 


way, but always the moſt confiderably on the 


ſides boundgd by rural ſhrubbery plantations, 


curves, that the imagination may conceive _ 


and trees, diſpoſed in ctumps, alternately 
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gular arrangement, but in rural diſpoſition, 
in imitation of nature, in irregular elegant 
clumps, with irregular breaks, or opens of 
graſs-ground between, communicating with 


| the lawn, for views, &c. the clumps to be 


of different dimenſions, variouſly formed, 
having ſome parts in grand projeCting ſweeps 
advancing toward the Towns peers in concave 
curves the contrary way, all varying in their 
dimenſions, poſition, and direCtion, to appear 
more rural, and to take off all ſtiff formal 
appearance, both from the figure of the Lawn 
and plantations; obſerving, as above, to 
plant the clumps, with deciduous and ever- 
green plants alternately; and place the lower 
growth of ſhrubs towards the front, and the 
taller backward in proportion to their ſeveral 
ſtatures, ſo as to exhibit a regular gradation 
of height, that the different ſorts may appear 
from the Lawn ; and may be continued back- 
ward to ſome conſiderable depth, and backed 
with the moſt lofty trees ; through the inter- 
nal parts of the plantation may * gravel or 
ſand walks, ſome ſhady, others open; with 


here and there ſome ſpacious graſs openings, 


of different; dimenſions and figures. | 

The homeward part of a Lawn, however, 
ſhould always have each ſide-verge orna- 
mented as above, with plantations, which 


as the Lawn extends may gradually dimi- 


- 


niſh. 

Very extenſive Lawns in parks or pad- 
docks, &c. have the ſurface ſometimes dotted 
with noble trees, diſperſed in different parts, 
at great diſtances not to obſtruct the view; 


ſome placed ſingly, others in groups by twos, 


threes, fives, &c. and ſome placed irregu- 
larly, ſome in triangles, ſweeps, ſtraight lines, 
and other different figures, to cauſe the greater. 
variety, each group generally diverfified with 
different ſorts of trees, all ſuffered to take 
their own natural growth. 

The graſs of the Lawn, and other grafs- 
ground communicating therewith, may be- 

rmed either by ſowing. graſs-ſeed, or by 


laying with turf ; but in very extenſive works 


turfing would be very expenſive, therefore 
ſeed is; the moſt (eligible ; eſpecially in that 


part of the Lawn which'iis extended beyond the | 


garden. See GRAss.  _- 1 
It ſhould always be kept perfectly neat, 
particularly the home Lawn within the 
garden, which ſhould be often poled and rolled 
all the year, and in ſummer well mowed, 
unde a week at leaſt. Sce GRass. 
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LAYING, the propagation by layers, i; 
particularly adapted for almoſt all forts of 
trees and ſhrubs and many herbaceous 
plants. MPs be | 

The propagation by layers is effected by 
laying branches and young ſhoots of trees 
and plants in the earth, from two or three to 
five or fix inches deep, leaving their tops out; 
and that part layed in the earth emits roots, 
ſome forts in from two or three to five or ſix 
months, others a year, and ſome are two years 
before they are ſuſhciently rooted, and each 
layer ſo rooted commences a new plant, which 
are then to be ſeparated from the parent, and 
planted in the nurſery way to acquire due 
ſtrength and ſize, for the purpoſes for which 
they are calculated. See the method of per. 


forming the operation. 


Vaſt numbers of ſhrubs and trees are pro- 
pagated by Layers; but is more particularly 
applicable to the increaſe of numbers of the 
ſhrub kind; becauſe their branches grow 
near the ground, convenient ſor Laying: it 
may alſo, however, be practiſed with equal 
ſucceſs on frurt-trees and foreſt-trees, when 
their branches are ſituated low enough for 
Laying ; though the varieties of fruit trees 
are commonly propagated by grafting and in- 
oculation, the vine and bg, however, often 
by Layers ; and foreſt-trees, for the general 
part, by ſeed, except for the continuance of 
varieties, then it is performed either by layers, 
cuttings, grafting, or” budding ; for plants 
raifed by all theſe methods, continue exact iy 
the ſame in every reſpect, as the parent plant 
from whence they were raiſed ; for, as ob- 
ſerved on former occafions, many forts of 
plants, when raiſed from feed, vary ſo great- 
ty, that out of numbers very few may be like 
the original, or parent plant, as obſerved un- 
der the article GRAFTING, &c. fo that Lay- 
ing is a certam method both to continue any 
approved variety, as alſo to encreaſe ſuch 
ſhrubs or trees that do not produce ſeeds here, 
and which cannot be eaſily obtained; like- 


wiſe is both an expeditious and plentiful mode 


of propagation ; for by layers, many new 
plants are often raiſed in a few months, that 
would take two or three years to to raiſe them 


the ſame ſize from ſeed ;-and in many forts ſo 


abundantly, that all the ſhoots of any branch 
ſituated near the ground, or convenient for 


| Laying, may be made each a diſtinct plant. 


he Laying for all forts of the tree or 
ſhrub kinds, is generally performed on the 
"73S 1 I e young 


by the common method of Laying in the 
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LAY. 

ung ſhoots of the preceding ſummer; layed 
in ſpring or autumn; and ſometimes on ſhoots of 
the ſame year, in ſummer, eſpecially of many 
forts of hard-wooded ever-green trees and 
ſhrubs, that do not ſtrike root readily in the 
older wood ; which is generally mentioned 
in the culture of the reſpective ſorts. Though 
many ſorts of trees having their wood of a 
{oftlooſe texture, layers of them of ſeveral years 

rowth, will often grow pretty freely; but 
11 general Laying for moſt ſorts, the young 
wood of the former year is the proper part 
for that operation. 

But in herbaceous plants propagated by 
layers; ſuch as carnations, pinks, double 
ſweet- williams, &c. the young ſhoots of the 
fame year, in June and July are commonly 
the moſt ſucceſsful for layers. | 
The ſeaſon for performing moſt ſorts of 
tree and ſnrub Laying, is autumn and ſpring, 
though it may be performed at almoſt any 
time of the year, but the moſt general ſeaſon 
is any time from October till March, only 
excepting, as above obſerved: ſuch hard- 
wooded plants that are found not to ſucceed 


one-year's ſhoot, at the above ſeaſon, ſhould 
be layed in the ſame ſummer's ſhoot in June 
or July, while it is tender, before it becomes 
woody, and it will often be rooted by the end 
of the ſame ſummer. | 
Many kinds of under-ſhrubby and herba- 
ceous plants will alſo ſucceed, if layed any 
time in ſpring-or ſummer till the end of June; 
though June and July is the moſt ſueceſsful 
for ſuch of the herbaceous tribe, as carnations 
and others uſually propagated by Laying: it 
is, however, but few herbaceous plants that 
are propagated by that method, it being readi- 
ly effected in many ſorts, to continue the 
varieties, by flips, off ſets, or parting the 
the: roots, which is always mentioned; and 
by which the varieties of theſe kinds are con- 
tinued the ſame as by Laying. | 
; When intended to lay any trees or ſhrubs 
that naturally run up with ſtems, without 
furniſhing any conſiderable quantity of lower 
branches for Laying, a ſufficient number of 
{trong plantsſhould be ſet in thenurſery, atpro- 
perdiſtances,and headed down in autumn after, 
within a feu inches of the ground, that they 
may throw out a good quantity of young ſhoots 
the following ſummer, convenient for Laying 
the ſucceeding autumn; or, if you wait an- 
ther year, you will have many more ſhoots 
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lar che purpoſe of layers, by the firſt ſhoots 
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LAY 
throwing out many lateral ones, and each of 
which layed will form a plant; and the Layers 
being rooted, and all cleared away, the fiool 
remaining will furniſh another crop of ſhoots 
for Laying next year. 

But when layers are required from any 
trees that are grown up, and whoſe branches 
are at a diſtance from the ground, a tem- 
porary ſtage or ſcaffold is erected, on which to 
place pots or tubs of mould to receive the 
Layers. 

One general method of merely Laying the 
branches or ſhoots in the earth, is practiſed 
for all ſorts, as directed below ; but previous 
to laying, they are often prepared different 
ways to facilitate their rooting, according as 
the trees of different natures require ; as by 
hmple Laying, twiſting, litting, cutting the 
bark, piercing the ſhoot, and by wireing, 
&c. as follows: 


By Simple Laying. —This is only ſimply 


Laying the ſhoots in the earth, as hercafter 
directed, without any previous preparation 
of twiſting, ſlitting, &c. and is ſufficient for 
vaſt numbers of trees and ſhrubs of the ſoft- 
wooded kinds : but ſuch as do not readily 
root by this ſimple method, muſt have re- 
courſe to ſome of the following ways, and the 
ſorts which require it is generally mentioned 
under their proper genera, 

By Twiſting the Layer. —— By giving the 
ſhoot a gentle twiſt in the part deſigned to be 
layed, it greatly promotes and facilitates the 


emiſſion of fibres from the bruiſed parts; 


and layers of numerous trees and ſhrubs may 
be forwarded exceedingly in rooting by this 


method. 


By Slitting, or Tonguing the Layer.— 
This is the moſt univerſal and generally moſt 


| ſucceſsful mode, where any preparation of 


the ſhoot is neceſſary to promote its rooting 3 
it is performed by ſlitting the ſhoot at a joint, 


up the middle; half an inch or an inch or 


more long, according to the ſize and nature 
of the Layer, forming a ſort of tongue, near- 
ly the ſame as directed for carnation Layers ; 
Laying that part in the earth, and raiſe the 
top upright, or rather pointing inwards, fo 


as to ſeparate the tongue of the flit from the 


other part, and keep the lit open; then ap- 
ply the earth about the Layer, as here under 
directed. n OY 
By Cutting the Bark.—This is done by 
cutting the bark all round at a joint, taking 


out ſmall chips thereof all the'way below the - 
cut, and Laying that part in the earth, it will 


readily 
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moſt all ſorts of trees and ſhrubs may be pro- 


above, or by any of the other above methods, 


layer from about three or four to ſix inches 


obſerving to raiſe the top of each Layer ſome- 


LAX 


N emit roots; in ſome forts more ſreely | 
than by any other preparation. 

By Piercing the Layer. —Thruft an awl 
Proves the ſhoot at a joint in ſeveral places, 
aying that part, and it will emit Gbres from 
the wounds. | 

By Wireing the Layer. —T wilt a piece of 
wire hard round the ſhoot at a joint, and 
prick i with an awl on each fide of the wire 
in ſeveral places, Laying it in the earth, it 
will break out into roots at the confined and 
wounded parts ; and often proves ſucceſsful 
to ſuch trees and ſhrubs that do not readily 
emit fibres by the other methods. 

By one or other of the above methods, al- 


pagated. 
Always keep in mind that the young ſhoot 
of one or two years growth are the proper 
parts for Laying,either ſuch ſhoots riſing im- 
mediately from the bottom, properly ſituated 
for Laying ; or large lower branches furniſh- 
ing plenty of ſuch ſhoots, ſhould be layed 
down, and all the ſhoots on it made layers, 
and the following is the method to be practiſ- 
ed for Laying all ſorts. 
The general method of Laying all ſorts of 
trees or plants, either by fimple Laying as 


in reſpect to the preparation of the ſhoots, is in 
the following manner: the ground round 
each plant intended for Laying, muſt be digg- 
ed, and excavated for the reception of the 
Layers ; then lay down in the earth all the 
ſhoats or branches properly ſituated for this 
by ole, peg each down with a hooked 

ick; laying alſo all the proper young ſhoots 
on each branch or main ſhoot; fixing each 


deep, according as they admit, and directly 
mould them in that depth, leaving the tops 
of every layer out of ground, from about two 
or three to five or ſix inches, according to 
their length, though ſome ſhorten their tops 
down to an eye or two only above the earth; 


what upright, eſpectally the flit, or tongued 
Layers, to keep the flit part open; according 
as all the Layers of each plant, or ſtool, are 
thus Layed, level in all the mold finally, and 
equally in every part cloſe about every Layer, 
leaving an even ſmooth ſurface, with the 
top of each Layer out, as above directed. 
Sometimes the branches of trees are ſo in- 
gexible as not to be eaſily brought down for 


Laying; in which caſe they muſt be ſplaſh- | 
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ed, making the gaſh or cut on the u 

fide 3 and when they are grown too large for 
ſplaſhing, or that the nature of the wood will 
not bear that operation, they-may be thrown 
on their ſides, by opening the earth about 
the roots, and looſening or cutting all thoſ« 
on one ſide, that the plant may be brought 
to the ground to admit of Laying the 
branches. | | 

When layers are to be made from green- 
houſe ſhrubs, or other plants in pots, the 
Laying ſhould generally be performed in 
pots, either of their own, or others placed 
for that purpoſe, 

Aſter Laying in either of the above me- 
thods, there is no particular culture necef. 
ſary, except in the heat of ſummer, to give 
occaſional waterings to keep the earth moiſt 
about the layers, which will greatiy forward 
them, and promote a good ſupply of roots 
againſt autumn, when thoſe that ace property 
rooted ſhould be tranſplanted. 

We before noticed, that ſome ſorts will 
be properly rooted in the autumn after Lay- 
ing, and ſome require two years: examine 
them at the proper ſeaſon, October and No- 
vember, and let thofe that are rooted be cut 
from the main plant, with all the root poſ- 
ſible, and plant them out in nurſery rows, 
a foot or two aſunder, according to their na- 
ture of growth, there to remain ti'l of due 
ſize for their ſeveral purpoſes ; but thoſe of 
tender quality muſt be potted, and placed - 
og others of fimilar nature. 

n the layers are all cleared from the 
ſtools or main plants, the head of each [too], 
if to be continued for furniſhing Layers, 
ſhould be dreſſed; cutting off all decayed 
and ſcraggy parts, and dig the ground about 
them, and ſome freſh mould worked in cloſe 
about the head, to refreſh and encourage their 
producing a freſh ſupply of ſhoots for next 
year's laying. 

LEGUMEN, Legum, or Pod, a ſpectes 
of ſeed-veſſel, ſuch as that of the pea, bean, 
kidney-bean, &. | 

A Legumen, or pod, is a ſeed · veſſel ge- 
nerally oblong, baving two valves, or ex 
ternal openings, incloſing a number of ſeeds 
that are faftened along one ſuture only, of 
joinings of the valves, and differs from that 
kind of pod, by the botaniſt 'termed ſligua, 
by the latter having the ſeeds faſtened to both 
ſides of the ſutures. See SLI uA. | 

All the papilionaceous flowered plants, 


bave'a Leguman, for zheirſeed-veſſcl,exemp't 


LE U 
fed in the pea, bean, kidney- bean, &c, See 
PaPILIONACEUS. +7 

LEUCOJUM, Great Snow-drop. 

The plants are bulbous-rooted, herbaceous, 
flowery perennials, proper for the open bor- 
ders, riſing with annual ſtalks a foot high, 
terminated by hexapetalous white flowers. 

Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Characters] CALIX, an oblong com- 
preſſed ſpatha opening on the fide. CoRoL- 
LA, is bell-ſhaped, ſpreading, and of fix 
oval petals. STAMINA, fix ſhort briſtly fila- 
ments, and. four-cornered erect antheræ. 
P1sTILLUM, a roundiſh germen under the 
corolla, obtuſe, clavated ſtyle, and an erect 
briſtly ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a turbinated 
trivalyular, trilocular capſule, containing nu- 
merous roundiſh feeds. | 

In this genus former botaniſts ranged alſo 
the galanthus, or common winter ſnow-drop, 
by ſome reſemblance in their flowers, but 
they are very different from each other, in 
that the flowers of Leucejum have fix petals, 
and the Galanthys but three, accompanied 
by a very ſingular nectarium in the cen- 


There are three ſpecies, —the ſpring- 
cowering - ſummer· flowering - and autum- 
fa) flowering, viz. | 
n *£ucoJumM Vernum. 

Vernal, or Spring Leucajum.] Hath an ob- 
long bulbous root; ſending up ſeveral flat 
leaves, fix or- eight inches long; and amidſt 
them an upright, channelled, hollow, naked 
{talk, 'about a foot high, terminated by a 
ſpatha, protruding one or two flowers on flen- 
der foot-ſtalks, drooping downward; flower- 
ing in March. 

'LEucojum Aivum. 

Summer Leucejum.] Hath a large, oblong, 
bulbous root; crowned with ſeveral long, flat, 
broad leaves; and amidſt them an upright, 
thick, hollow ſtalk, fifteen or cighteen inches 
high; terminated by a ſpatha, protruding 
many white flowers, on flender footſtalks, 
drooping downward ; flowering in May. 

*Laucozum Autumnale. | 

Autumnal Leucojum.) Hath a latge oblong 
'bylbous root; crowned with many narrow 
leaves ; an upright, naked, hollow ſtalk; ter- 
minated by a ſpatha, protruding many white 
flowers, on long weak. foot-ttalks anging | 


downward, and very flender ſtyle; flowers 


Ol theſe three ſpecie the two ſirſt are the 
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| They are all very hardy, durable in root, 

but annual in leaves and ſtalks, which ariſe 
from the root in ſpring, and decay in ſummer, 
&c. ſoon alter they have flowered ; but the 
roots abide for years, and encreaſe exceeding- 
ly by off fets, which may be ſeparated every 
two or three years. | 

Their flower-ſtalks riſe immediately from 
the root, naked or leafleſs, and the flowers 
ſtand at 2 each conſiſting of ſix oval petals, 
that coaleſce at their baſe, each flower droops 
in a ſnow-drop manner, ſucceeded by plenty 
of ſeed. 

Conſidered as flowery plants, they are pret- 
ty ornaments for the borders, or any of the 
compartments contiguous to the principal 
walks and home-lawns ; the roots may be had 
at the nurſeries, plant them in autumn, to- 
wards the front, in patches of three roots in 
each, ſetting them three inches deep; they 
will flower the following year, at their uſual 
time; and the roots may remain unremoved 
two or three years, when they will be en- 
creaſed by off-ſets into large bunches, then 
ſhould be taken up for ſeparating the off, ſets, 
and the largeſt roots planted again for flower- 
ing, and the off. ſets in nurſery- beds for a year 
or two. | | 

Their propagation is by off-ſets of the roots, 
as juſt obſerved, which they afford in tolerable 
plenty, and may be ſeparated every third year,, 
in ſummer when their leaves decay, like other 
bulbs. See BuL Bus. | 

They may alſo be raiſed from ſeed, but the 
ſeedling plants will be three or four years be- 
fore they flower. Sow it in Auguſt or Septem- 
ber, in a border of light earth half an inch 
deep; the plants will rife in ſpring, which in 
the ſecond ſummer ſhould be taken up at the 
decay of the leaf, and planted in beds till they 
flower, then removed to the borders. 

LIGHT. Light and air are as neceſſary 
| for ennobling the principles of vegetation as 
for amimal oeconomy. 

It has been experienced that light is of ſuch. 
infinite ſervice ta the growth of vegetables,, 
that it contributes exceedingly, both to faci- 
litate their vegetation, and encreafe their per- 
ſection and duration, for it is obvious that: 


; 


ture fully open to the light, and air, than in, 
. ſhady; places; the ſame is obſerved of fruits. 
Thoſe growing in a ſituation full to the light: 
of the ſun, are generally more large and fair, 


| 
| 


4 ripen ſooges, and more perfectly, bath as to 


beauty, 


molt plants are: conſiderably more proſperous, 
| and attain greater perfection in a free expo- 
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18 
beauty, and richneſs of flavour, than ſuch | as poſſible to thoſe in frames, green houſes, 


as grow in the ſhade; the above reaſons, 
therefore, ſhou'd "determine us to cultivate 
moſt of 'our principal plants and fruits in a 
ſituation open as much as, poſſible to the full 
light, and influence of the ſun ; though upon 
particular occaſions in the heat of ſummer, a 
ſhady place may be neceſſary for ſome ſorts 
of plants; not, however, where ſhaded and 
darkened by ſpreading trees, &c. but a border 
open above to the ſull light, and only ſhaded 


from the immediate rays of the ſun ; but ſor 


the general crops, a perfectly open, ſunny, 


lightſome ſituation, free from the ſhade of. 


Fee trees, is always the moſt eligi- 
le. | 

It is alſo obſervable of plants growing in 
garden- frames, green-houſes, &c. in winter, 
when, in time of ſevere weather, covers or 
{ſhutters have been obliged to be continued 
long over the glaſſes, ſo as to exclude the rays 
of light, the plants thereby, for want of light, 
ſicken, grow pale, and aſſume an unhealthy 
appearance for a long time, the leaves often 
either decay or drop off; and frequently when 
the covers are continued very long with- 
out the admiſſion of Light, the whole 
plant in many forts gradually dwindles 
and periſhes, Great attention is therefore re> 
quiſite, in this caſe, when the ſeverity of the 
weather obliges us to. uſe other covers beſides 
the glaſſes, to take every opportunity af a 
favourable day, or even an hour or two of a 
day to admit the light. 4 | 

The ſame is alſo obſervable to plants in 
early hot-beds, ſuch as cucumbers, melons, 
&c, which, early in the year, require a co- 
vering of mats over the glaſſes every night, 
that if theſe additional covers are applied 
too ſoon in the aſternoon, and continued late 
in the morning, ſo as to keep the plants 
long in darkneſs, it is a very conſiderable diſ- 
advantage-to their growth ; as will cauſe them 
to grow weak, pale, and ſickly. Let, there- 
fore, the plants in thoſe beds enjoy the light 
every day as long as poſſible, at leaſt from 
the ſun's riſing to its ſetting, or longer, if the 
temperature of the heat of the hot-bed, and 
that of the external air ſhall permit ; for tho' 
the plants in hot-beds alſo grow on nights 
when in total darkneſs, yet continue chem 
ſo but two or. three days, the difference in 
growth, for want of day-light will ſoon ap- 
D 


| 
Light being, therefore, ſo beneficial to 


Plants in general, that to enereaſe it as much 
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ſtoves, &c. it is neceſſary to paint the inſide 
of all thefe departments white, to reflect the 
rays of light as much as poſſible, but more 
particularly on nights, and in the day-time 
when the ſeverity of the ſeaſon requires co- 
vers or ſhutters over the glaſſes. 

LIGUSTICUM, Lovage. 

It furniſhes ſome tall herbaceous perennia!; 
and biennials, retained in gardens for variety 
and medical purpoſes ; rifing with very large, 
radical, many-parted leaves, and erect branchy 
annual ftalks, ſome two yards high, others 
not half a yard, terminated by large umbels 
of yellow flowers of but little beauty. 

Claſs and order, Pentanaria Digynia, 

Chara#ters.) CALix, umbellate flowers, 
having both the general and partial umbe!_ 
multiple, the general involucrum of ſeven 
unequal leaves, and the partial one three or 
four, and a ſmall five-parted perianthivm to 
each floret, COROLLA, each floret of the 
umbel have five plane petak. 
five ſhort hair-like filaments, and (imple an- 


thetæ. PisTILLUM, a germen undet each 
floret, two ſtyles, and fimplg ſtigmas. Pe-r 


RICARPLUM, none, an gblong, angular, 
+ s * * 4 
channelled, divided, fruit to each floret, con- 


taining two oblong feeds. | 


The moſt material ſpecies are; 

Liousricuu, Leviſticum. 

Leviflicum, or common Lovage.) Hath a 
thick, Heſhy, deeply-penetrati;»y perennial 
root; crowned by very large, many-parted, 
radical leaves, with broad lobes, having in- 
ciſions at top; upright, ſtrong, channelled 
ſtalks, branching ſix or ſeven feet high, and 
all the branches terminated by large yellow 
umbels. | ; 

This is the fort commonly cultivated for 
uſe, and every part of the plant is aromatic 
and medicinal ; good to expel wind, -warm 
and comfort the ſtomach ; but the ſeeds are 
rather the moſt material part. 

*LiGusSTICUM Scothicum. 

- Scuttiſh Lovage.] Hath a thiekiſh, fleſby, 
penetrating, perennial root; crowned by large 
doubly-tritoliate leaves, with broad, ſhort, in- 
dented lobes ; upright, round ſtalks, half a 

ard high; terminated by ſmalliſh yellow um- 

Is. | h 
Both theſe ſpecies flower in June and July, 
and ripen plenty of ſeeds in autumn. 

They are hardy plants, durable in root, 
but annual in leaf and ſtalk, though the ſe- 


cond ſort is alſo. ſometimes biennial; both 
| | 


ſorts 


STAMINA, : * 


1 1G 


freſh plants from ſcattered feeds, will riſe 
ſpontanconlly- ” | 
Both the ſorts may be admitted into large 


leaſure- grounds, to encreaſe the variety of 


erbaceous perennials, and the firſt ſort alſo 
for medicine, and will proſper in any com- 
mon ſoil and ſituation. | 

Their propagation is by ſeed in autumn or 
early in Gring: ſow it in any bed or border 
aa, and rake it in. When the 
plants are three or four inches high, plant 
them out into beds of moiſt earth, two feet 
aſunder, and in autumn, thoſe intended for 
the pleaſure-ground ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed therein, but let thoſe for medical uſe re- 
main in the beds. 

LIGUSTRUM, Privet. . 

This genus furniſhes a hardy, deciduous, 
and ever-green ſhrub for the ſhrubbery ; both 
varieties of one ſpecies, adorned. with oblong 
entire leaves, and ſpikes of inſundibuliforme 
white flowers, ſucceeded by. black. bet- 
ries, 

Claſs and order, Diandria Monogynra, 

Characters. -CALIix, is monophyllous, 
tubular, and four · parted at top.  CoRoLLA, 
is monopetalous, unhtel-ſhaped, with a CY- 
lindric tube, cut at top into four oval ſeg- 
ments. STAMINA, two fllaments, and erect 
anther the length of the corolla. P1sTiL- 
LUMy a roundiſh germen, ſhort ſtyle, and 
obtuſe bifid ſtigma, PtrICARPiUM, a 
roundiſh ſmooth unilocular berry, having 
four ſeeds.. E N 

Modern botaniſts admit but of one ſpecies, 
the principal of which is deciduous, and the 
variety an ever-green. 

'LicusTRUM Pulgare. 

Common Privet 5-——»—Conſiſts of the two 
following varieties: A 
Deciduous Privet.}) Hath a ſhrubdy ſtem, 
branching erectiy ten or. twelve feet high, the 
branches numerous quite from the bottom, 
lender, pliable, and tough; ſpear-ſhaped- oval, 
oppolite, cloſe fitting, deciduous leaves, two 
or three inches long ; and white flowers in 
thick erett ſpikes at the ends of the branches, 
ſucceeded by ctufters of black berries. | 

Ever-green Pribel.] Hath a Boy. 
ſtronger upright ſtem, branehing more erect- 
ly, twelve or fifteen. feet, having numefous 
branches quite from the bottom, of a pliable 
2 nature; ſpear-ſhaped, acute, oppoſite, 
dar .eyer-green leaves, about three inches 


. 
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forts may eaſily be raiſed from ſeed, and | long, and half as broad; and white flowers, 


in ereCt ſpikes at the ends of the branches, 
ſucceeded by bunches of black berries. 

Both theſe ſhrubs flower in May and June, 
the flowers make a tolerable appearance, and 
are ſucceeded by the berries, furniſhing ripe 
ſced in autumn, and ſrequently remain on the 
plants the greateſt part of winter. 

The flowers are of one n ve pe- 


cloſe e are very conſpicuous. 
Both the varieties of theſe ſhrubs are very 


which are able to reſiſt the ſevereſt cold with 
impunity, and as they branch numerouſly all 
the way from the bottom, cloſely garniſhed 
with leaves, and their berries remaining ſin- 
gularly ornamental great part of winter, ren- 
ders them proper furniture for 2 
the common ſhrubbery-compartments in af- 
ſemblage ; but the ever-green kind has the 
greateſt claim to eſteem, though both ſorts 
merit admittance in the ſhrubbery collection, 
to enereaſe the variety; hardly. any ſituation 
or ſoil comes amiſs to them, either in open or 
ſhady places, even under the ſhade of other 
trees; and in the midſt of great towns and 
cities, particularly the deciduous kinds, as 
is evident in London, where vaſt quantities 
are brought to the markets, and hawked about 
the ſtreets, which are ready ſale, for the in- 
habitants to ornament their ſmall gardens, 
courts, and balconies. 

Theſe ſhrubs are alſo often employed to 
form hedges in gardens, for which purpolc, 
as they are cloſely branched to the very. bot- 
tom, and thickly ſet with leaves, they are to- 


I 


— 


lerably well adapted, and may be made to 


form a cloſe handſome hedge; but would 
adviſe the ever-green kind to be principally 
choſen for this uſe. See HE DOEs. 


ſuckers, layers, and by cuttings ; all in the 
open ground, | 
By Seed, —Sow the ſeed in October, No- 


may be buried till next auttmn, in pots in 
the ground, as practiſed for haws, and then 
ſowed as above. When the Wangs: come up 
keep them hind-weeded, and when à year 
or two old, plant them out in nurſery cows 


ed for good where wanted. 


tal, ſeparately ſmall, but being collected into 


ares durable in root, ſtem, and branches, . 


The propagation of both forts is by ſeed, 


vember, or December, in a bed of common 
earth, an inch deep, or in drills that depth; 
or, as they do not grow the firſt year, they 


A 


to remain two or three years, then itanſplant- 
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' By Suckers.— Great plenty of ſuckers riſe 
annually from the roots, which may be taken 
up in autumn, winter, or ſpring, with roots, 
and planted in the nurſery as above, 

By Layers Lay down ſome of the pliable 
young branches in the earth, in autumn or 
winter, and they will be well rooted by au- 
tumn following; then cut them from the ſtool, 
with their roots, and plant them in the nur- 
a for two or three years, 

y Cuttings.—In autumn plant cuttings 
of the young ſhoots, eight or ten inches long, 
in a ſhady border, they will be properly root- 
ed by next autumn, then plant them out in 
nurſery rows, to remain till winter. 
ILILIACEA, Liliaceous Plants, plants 
whoſe flowers reſemble thoſe of a lily. 

Liliaceous plants are ſuch as have fix re- 
gular petals, in the form of alily ; or three, 
or even one petal deeply divided into fix ſeg- 
ments, and aſſume a lily-flower form ; all 
Liliaceous plants, however, have not flowers 
ſo large as the Lilium, ſome being conſi- 


_ derably ſmaller, 
As the lilium, or common lily, have no ca- 


Tix, ſeveral of the Liliaceous flowers are alſo 
deſtitute of a cup; and ſeveral have cups, 
which are all principally of that ſort of cup 
called a ſpatha. 

The following are the principal Liliaceous 
plants, diſtinguiſhing thoſe without, and thoſe 
with cups, or ſpathas. 

Without Cups.—L:ilium, or common lily, 
all the forts—tulip, all the kinds—fritillary, 
and crown imperial — hyacinth—ſtar of Beth- 
lehem baſtard ſtar of Bethlehem —tuberoſe 
—aſphodelus—ſquill—hemerocallis, or day- 
lly—anthericum, or ſpiderwort—aloe 
yucca, or Adam's needle—glorioſa, or ſu- 
perb lily. | 
With Spathas, or Cups.—crocus—galan- 


thus, or common e e bags or 
great ſnow-· drop daffodil, narciſſus, and 


Jonquil—crinum, or aſphodel lily - colchi- 
cum iris, or flower-de-Juce—hzmanthus, 


or blood- flower gladiolus, or ſword-lily— 


Virginia ſpider-wort—amaryllis, including 
the 8 lily, belladenna lily, and Jaco- 
bæa lily, &c.—pancratium lily. 

The greater part of all theſe Liliaceous 
plants of both claſſes are bulbous-rooted 
ſome, however, have tuberous, and ſome fi- 
brous roots; and all of them perennial in 
root, but annual in ſtalk. | 

They all produce ornamental garden-flowers, 


and moſt of them hardy enough to grow in 


| 
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the open ground; ſome for the green-houſe 
and ſtove, | 

The culture of each ſort, &c. is fully di. 
rected in their proper genera, 

LILIUM, Lily. 

This genus furniſhes a beautiful collection 
of bulbous-rooted, herbaceous, flowery pe- 
rennials, of majeſtic growth, all proper for 
ornamenting the pleaſute garden; riling with 
erect annual ſtalks, three or four feet high, 
garniſhed with long narrow leaves, and ter. 
minated by noble cluſters of large, bell 
ſhaped, hexapetalous flowers, of exceeding 
beauty. 

Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogy- 
nia. 
CharaFers.) CaLix, none. Coro, 
is large, bell-ſhaped, and of fix long petals, 
narrow at the baſe, but widening gradually 
upward, in ſome ſorts erect, in others turned 

uite back, each of thick ſubſtance, keel- 
Bed on the back, and a nectarium form- 
ing a longitudinal line behind near the baſe. 
STAMINA, ſix long ſubulate filaments, and 
oblong incumbent antheræ. PIs TIILuu, 


an oblong cylindric, ſix- furrowed germen, 


and a cylindric ſtyle the length of the corol- 


la, and a thick triangular ſtigma, Prrt- 
CARPIUM, an oblong fix-furrowed, trivalvu- 
lar, trilocular capſule, filled with ſemi orbi- 
cular ſeeds lying over each other, in a double 
order. 

This genus retains all the varieties of White 
Lily Orange Lily and Martagon 
Lily ; this latter is very diſtinguiſhable, from 
the two former, by having the petals of the 
corolla, revolute, or rolled back; but ſee 
each under its diſtin head, 


White Lily Kinds. 


Of theſe kinds there is only one ſpecies, 
but which comprehends ſeveral beautiful va- 
rieties, and the common White Lily, ſound 


in moſt gardens, is parent of them all, and 


all of which have large, white, ſcaley, bul- 
bous, perennial roots, crowned with leaves 
from autumn till ſummer, and ſends up flower- 
ſtalks annually, terminated by the flowers, 
which in all the varieties are pure white, tho 


with ſome variations, 


Lit1uM Candidum. | 
White Lily; of which there are the follow- 
ing varieties. | 
Common White Lihy.] Hath a large ſqua- 


mous, bulbous root; crowned by a — 


long broad leaves, cloſe to the ground, re- 


ſome other variations, as in their deſcrip- 


demand attention as flowery plants, and are 


ETL 


maining all winter and ſpring ; amidſt them 
an upright firm flower-ſtalk, a yard or more 
high, garniſhed with many narrow leaves 
placed irregularly ; and terminated by a long 
cluſter of large open bell-ſhaped, pure white 
flowers, one above another, having the in- 
fide of the petals ſmooth. 

Varieties of this are) Common white Lily 
with ſtriped leaves with purple-(triped 
flowers—double-flowered. 

The two following are alſo ſuppoſed to be 
varieties only of the common white Lily, 
differing from it principally in that the above 
kinds have generally erect flowers, and theſe 
have dependent or drooping flowers, and 


tions, VIZ. 

Dependent White Lily of Conſtantineple.] 
Hath a large ſcaley bulbous root; with leaves 
and flower-ſtalks like the parent ſort, only 
the ſtalk is more ſlender, the flowers ſmaller, 
and generally growing in a dependent or 
drooping poſition. | 

Dependent, bread-flalked, mo/?-floriferous white 
Lily of Conflantinople.] Hath a bulbous root, 
and leaves like the other; but the ſtalk large, 
broad, and flat, ſuſtaining at top, a large 
bunch of pendent flowers, from fifty or ſixty 
io a hundred in number. 

All the above varieties are by modern bo- 
taniſts arranged as varieties only of the Lili- 
um Candidum, or common white Lily, ob- 
tained by the effects of culture; and that by 
continuing to encreaſe them by off- ſets of the 
root, they will all retain their differences; 
and by ſeed more varieties may be gained. 

They have all great merit in the beauty 
of their flowers, which have alſo great frag- 
rance, particularly all the ſingle-flowered 
kinds; but the double ſort having often ſuch 
a multiplicity of petals as to exclude the ſta- 
mina and antherz, the parts from which the 
elfluvia proceeds, that they are frequently deſ- 
titute of fragrance. All the ſorts, however, 


all ſo exceeding hardy as to proſper in almoſt 
any foil and ſituation without trouble; and 
if intermixed with each other, and the other 
ſpecies of this genus, they will exhibit a de- 
lightful variety, in the beauty of their elegant 
flowers ; and the ſtriped-leaved variety me- 
its double eſteem, for being not only orna- 
mental 'in its flowers, like the others, has 
great ſingularity in its finely-ſtriped leaves 


— 
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ground, and abiding, appear exceedingly or- 
namental, but more conſpicuouſly ſo in win- 
ter and early ſpring. 

They all flower in June and July, and their 
ſtalks decay in Auguſt, when the roots re- 
maining for ſome little time at reſt, is the 
only proper period for taking up the bulbs, 
when neceſſary, as hereafter obſerved. 


Orange-Lily Kind. 


This furniſhes only one ſpecies, but which, 
like the former, is prolific in ſome eminent 
varieties; all with large, roundiſh, ſcaley, 
bulbous, perennial roots; | crowned with 
leaves in ſpring that decay in autumn and 
winter ; and annual flower-ſtalks terminated 
by the flowers, which are univerſally of a 
reddiſh, or or ange- colour, ſome more fiery 


| than others. 


LILIU Bulbiferum. 

Bulbiferous, or Bulb-bearing Lily,—Of which 
there are the following varieties : 

Common Orange Lily.) Hath a large ſquam- 
ous bulbous root; an upright firm flower- 
ſtalk, riſing three feet high; very cloſely gar - 
niſhed with oblong, narrow, rigid, dark, ſhin- 
ing leaves, placed irregularly ; and the top 
crowned by a cluſter of large, open, bell- 
ſhaped, ereCt-growing, orange-coloured 
flowers, rough within. 

« Varieties of thi] With double flowers 
with variegated leaves—dwarf-ſtalked, 

All theſe forts flower in June and July very 
conſpicuouſly, and their ſtalks decay in Au- 
guſt or September, when their roots remain 
at reſt for two months, which is the time for 
removing them, when neceſſary, either to ſe- 
parate the off-ſets, or tranſplant the main roots 
from one place to another. 

They are all very hardy, and will thrive. 
almoſt any where, no ſoil comes amiſs to 
them, and grow freely either in open fitua- 
tions, or under ſhade of trees, or in towns a- 
mong buildings, &c. | 

The ſtalks of theſe ſorts remain fully adorn- 
ed with leaves till the decay of the flowers, 


| &c, 


Bulbiferous Fiery Lily.) Hatha ſcaley 
bulbous. root; an upright firm flower-ſtalk, 
half a yard or two feet high ; garniſhed with 
narrow leaves, placed ſcattering ; and bear- 
ing bulbs. at the joints; and terminated- 


by ſmaller upright, bright flame-coloured- 
flowers. | 


which being long, broad, and elegantly ſtriped 


. Varietics 


| with yellow, ſpreading. all around flat on the 
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bulbiſerous 
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' Varieties 4 this] Greater broad-leaved 

ily—many-ſlowered bulbiferous 
Lily—ſmall bulbiferous Lily - hoary bulbife- 
rous Lily. 

All theſe bulbiſerous kinds flower orna- 
mentally in May and June, at which time all 
the forts bear many ſmall bulbs on their 
ſlower-ſtalks, which are embryo plants, and 
if taken off when the ſtalks decay, and plant- 
ed in any bed or border, they will readily 
grow, and flower the ſecond year, All the 
ſorts, however, encreafe alſo abundantly by 
off. ſets of the root, and may be taken off in 
2 as obſerved above for the Orange 

lies. | 

Theſe ſorts are alſo all as hardy as the O- 
range Lilies, and will grow in any ſoil and 


it uation. 


Mar tagon Kinds . 


'There are ſeveral ſpecies, all of which dif- 
fer from the white and orange Lily kinds, in 
baving the flowers reflexed, and the petals 
of the corolla revolute, or rolled quite back; 
they bave all large, ſcaley, bulbous, 2 
rennial roots; leaves and flower-ſtalks riſing 


annually in ſpring, ſurmounted by many 


polition, and with all their petals turned 
toward the ſtalk, 
 ILitivm MAartagen. 


flowers, generally in a reflexed or — 2 


Old Purple Martagon, or Tur#'s Cap.) Hath 


a large ſquamous, bulbous. root ; upright 
flower-ſtalk, three or four feet high, garniſh» 
ed with broadiſh leaves, in whorls, and ter- 
minated by large looſe ſpikes of purpliſh, 
black-ſpotted, reflexed flowers, with revo- 
lute petals. R 

Varieties.] Double flowered old Martagon 
—red old Martagon, with hairy ſtalks im- 
perial old Martagon, with divided ſtalks. 

This ſpecies and varieties have been long 
inhabitants of our gardens; they all flower in 
June, have a good appearance, but impart a 
difagreeable odour. 
| — Pomponium. 

Pomponey Mariagon.] Hath a legs ſcaley 
bulbous root; an, upright Rower-ſtalk, three 
or four feet high; garniſhed with narrow 


| awl-ſhaped leaves, placed ſparſedly ; and the 
top terminated, by many reflexed, bright - red 


flowers, having revolute peta's. 

Varieties.] Pomponey. double red Marta- 
gon— white ppmponey Martagon——double 
white Martagon—red ſpotted Martagon 
white-ſpotted pomponey Martagon—yellaw | 


NA 


pomponey Martagon— yellow · ſpotted pom. 
poney Martagon — early ſcarlet Martagon 
major ſcarlet pomponey Martagon. 

All theſe pomponey Martagons flower in 
June, and make a fine appearance, their 
flowers being large and numerous. 

T hey are bardy, grow freely any where, 


when their ſtalks decay. 
5 I 2 Chalcedanicum. 

alcedonian Scarlit Martagon. ] Hat 
large bu!bous root; an 2 thick * 
ſtalk, three feet high; cloſely garniſhed with 
broad ſpear-ſhaped leaves, placed regularly; 
and terminated by ſeveral large, reflexed, 
W flowers, with revolute petals. 

arieties.] With deep-ſcarlet flowers 
with purple flowers — with large bunches of 
flowers. 

They all flower in July, and make a very 
fine appearance z will grow any where, and 
multiply faſt by off · ſets of the root. 

*LilLiuM Superbum. 

Superb Great Yellow Martagon.] Hath a 
large, ſcaley, bulbous root; ſtrong upright 
ſtalk, four or five feet high ; garniſhed with 
broad, ſpear · ſbaped, ſpat ſed leaves; and ter- 
minated by numerous, large, reflexed, revo- 
lute, yellow flowers, in a pyramidal cluſter; 
flowers in June or July. 

This makes a noble appearance, and is 
worthy of a place in every collection. 

LiIon Canadanſe. 

Canada Spotted Martagon.] Hath a large 
ſcaley bulbous root; an upright ſtrong ſtalk, 
riſing four or five feet high; garniſbed with 
oblong pointed leaves, in whorls 3 and ter- 
minated by numerous, large, bell-ſhaped, 
reflexed, yellow flowers, ſpotted with black, 
having the petals ſcarcely revolute. 

This flowers in Auguſt, is a fine majeſtic 
plant, and makes a grand appearance during 
the time of its blow, | 

Variety) Wich deep yellow flowers, 

All theſe ſeven ſpecies of Lilium, and re- 


ö 
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root, as before obſerved, very large, com- 
poled of numerous ſquame, or ſcales, en- 
creaſe. conſiderably. by off-ſets, and are all 
perennials z, but are annual in ſtalk, which 


crowned immediately with the flower buds, 
which, in all the ſorts, ſtand. naked without 
any ſort of calix or cup; each flower is large 
and of ſix oblong petals, blowing in perfection 


principally in June, July, and Av uſt, ſuc- 
ceeded 


and may be propagated plentifully by off. ſetz 


ſpective varieties, are univerſally bulbous in 


always riſe directly from the root in ſpring, 
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ceeded by feed in autumn; then the ſtalks 
decay, and the roots ceaſe to grow for fome 
ſpace of time that feafon ; which period of 
reſt, before the bulbs begin again to grow, is 
the proper time to remove them, when ne- 
ceſſary, either to ſeparate the off - ſets for en- 
creaſe, or to tranſplant the main roots into 
another place, or to take them up for ſale, 


470 all demand eſteem as plants of orna- 
ment for the beauty of their flowers, which 
are ſtrictly noble, and ſome of the grandeſt 
chat adorn our gardens, though on account 
of their commonneſs and eaſy culture, are 
rather diſregarded ; but even the moſt com- 
mon ſorts of them claim attention as flowery 
plants, as for inſtance, the white Lily, very 
common in moſt places, is nevertheleſs a very 
elegant flower, it adorning the top of the 
ſtalk in a vaſt cluſter of pure ſnowy white 
flowers, that wherefoever ſituated, it diſtin- 


guiſhes itſelf fingulacly ornamental, and dif- 


fuſes 2 fragrant odour all around. All the 
others poſſeffes alfo a proportionable degree 
of beauty and value for the embelliſhment 
of the . ground. Therefore all the 
ſpecies and reſpective varieties, are proper or- 
naments ſor every compartment of the plea- 


ſure- ground; and if the different forts are 


properly intermixed, they will effect a molt 
elegant variety, fuccceding each other in 
blow, upwards of three months ; obſerving 
if any ſorts are wanted particularly for ſhady 
or cloſe places, the common' white Lily, 
orange Lily, and common Martagons, are 
the moſt eligible, for they will thrive under 
trees; and the orange Lily alfo often in fmall 
gardens in the mid of buildings, in towns 
and cities z but befides 2 all the ſorts 
for the beauty of their flowers, I would ad- 
viſe to have many of the ſtriped - leaved white 
Lily placed towards the fronts of the moſt 
conſpieuous compartments, for the beauty alſo 
of its leaves in autumn, winter, and Prins 
as already obſerved, which, if diſpoſed al- 
ternately with the common white Lily, whoſe 
leaves are entirely green, they will exhibit the 
One method of planting and general cul- 
ture is the ſame for all the forts, 

The proper time for: planting and tranſ- 


planting them is in autumn, when their 


flowers and ſtalks decay, which is generally 
in Auguſt and ber, the roots bein 


then * for a mort ſpace of time, whict 


| 


— 
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is the only proper ſeaſon ſor removing them, 


and for procuring roots to plant; though the | 
bulbs taken up at the above ſeafon of reſt, 


may be kept out of ground, if neceſſary, till 
October or November: the white Lilies, 
however, do not ſucceed if kept long out of 
the earth, and all the others ſucceed beſt when 
planted again as ſoon as poſfible. The bulbs 
of al! the ſorts are fold at the nurſeries; their 
prices are very reaſonable, and the moſt pro- 
per time to apply for them is from the end of 
Auguſt till October, as above noticed. 
Plant them fing'y in different parts of the 
the borders, and towards the front of the 
principal ſhrubbery clumps; placing them 
four or five inches deep, and at good diſtances 
from one another, obſerving to mix the dif- 
ferent ſorts in the alternate way ; that is, plant 
firſt a white, next an orange Lily, &c. ſta- 
tioning ſome forward, others more back in 
the feveral compartments to effect the greater 
{how of variety, . 

After being planted, none of the ſorts re- 
quire any particular culture, for they will en- 
dure all weather at every ſeaſon ; ſo no more 
is neceſſary than deſtroying weeds among 
them by hoe, and as ſome of them run up 
with pretty tall flender ſtalks, they, if ſup- 


ported with ſticks to preſerve effectually their 


upright poſition, their flowers will always ap- 
pear to the beſt advantage. 

They may all remain undiſturbed two or 
three years, or Jonger, nor indeed is it pro- 


| = to remove theſe ſorts of bulbs oftener, for 
Y 


remaining they flower ſtronger after the 
firſt year, and having encreaſed by off-ſets 
into large bunches, many ſtalks will riſe from 


each bunch of roots, ſq as to exhibit a large 


cluſter of flowers ; it is, however, proper to 
take up the bulbs entirely every three or four 
years at leaſt, at the decay of the ſtalk, to ſe- 
parate the encreaſed off. lets both for propa- 
gation, and. to diſburthen the main roots, 
and give them room to take their proper 
growth. | | 

Obſerve, that when deſigned to remove 
any of theſe kinds of bulbs, the proper ſea- 
ſan for it is in ſummer and autumn, July, 
Auguſt, and Seqtember, when their flower- 
{talks decay, and the bulbs done growing, be- 
fore they begin again to emit freſh fibres be- 
low, and to form any ſhoot at top, after which 
effort of growth, it is improper to remove 
them that ſeaſon, which would prevent their 


| fowering the following year, and ſome forts 


probably 
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Probably not the year after in due perfection, 
for it weakens thoſe large kinds of bulbs con- 
ſiderably when removed at an improper ſea- 
ſon; mark, therefore, the above mentioned 
time for removing the roots of all theſe ſpe- 
cies; for when having done their year's 
growth, at the decay of the flower and ſtalk, 
they become inactive for ſome time, not 
drawing any nouriſhment, and at which 
period they may be ſafely removed; but as 
ſome ſorts very ſoon begin again to emit new 
fibres at bottom, and form the ſhoot of the 
future leaves and flowers, which is particu- 
larly the caſe of all the white Lily tribe; ſo 
that when neceſſary to remove the roots, ob- 
ſerve the proper time, as above, and never 
remove any of the ſorts after they have begun 
to ſhoot again, if you would EE the next 
year's bloom and proſperity of the bulbs. I 
would, however, remark, that as ſome ſorts, 
ſuch as the orange Lily kinds, &c. do not 


begin to puſh new leaves till towards ſpring, 
the roots may more ſafely be removed, if ne- 


ceflary, any time from the decay of the flower 
and ſtalk, till toward Chriſtmas : but would 
obſerve on the other hand, that the ſooner the 
removal or planting is performed after the de- 
cay of the ſtalk, the better ; for all bulbs plant- 
ed early in autumn, flower ſtronger than ſuch 


2s are planted a month or two later. See. 


BuLBvus. IF 
Such bulbs, however, which are removed 


at the proper period of reſt may, if occaſion 


require it, be kept out of ground a month or 
two, eſpecially in dry ſand or moſs,or the like, 
to keep them from drying and ſhrinking by 
the air ; but the retention of theſe roots long 


out of the earth, ſhould only be practiſed, 


either when neceſſary to keep them for ſale, 
or to ſend to any diſtance, or that the ground 
is not ready for their reception, and ſuch like 
occaſions ; though they ſhould never be kept 
out of ground longer than October, or No- 
vember at lateſt; the white Lily kinds in par 
ticular, ſnould be kept but as thort a time as 
poſſible above ground. | 


Propagation of all the Sorts, 


The propagation of all the ſorts is moſt 
commonly by off-ſets of the root; they may 


alſo be raiſed from ſeed to obtain new va- 


ricties. 


By Off-ſets.—All the ſorts of theſe roots 
yield off-ſets abundantly every year, which, 
when greatly wanted for propagation, may 


be taken off annually in autumn, otherwiſe 


LIN 


once in two or three years, according as they 
are wanted; and the proper time of the year 
is in ſummer and autumn, when the flower is 
paſt and the ſtalks decayed, as obſerved above: 
obſerving, that in order to ſeparate the off. 
ſets properly, the whole ſhould be taken up 

and all the off-ſets, ſmall and great, ſeparated 
from the main bulbs : the ſmall off-ſets ſhould 
then be planted in beds a foot aſunder, and 
three deep, to remain a year or two; and 
the large bulbs ſhould be planted again in the 
borders, &c. ſingly ; the off-ſets alſo in the 
nurſery beds, after having obtained ſize and 
ſtrength for flowering in perfeQtion, may be 
planted out where wanted. 

By Seed. This is ſometimes practiſed 
but more particularly for. the Martagons, 10 
obtain more varieties. In autumn, ſoon after 
the ſeed is ripe, ſow it in pots or boxes of 
rich light earth, half an inch deep; place 
the pots in a ſheltered ſituation all winter, 
and the plants will appear in the ſpring; when 
in April remove the pots to have only the 
morning ſun all the ſummer, giving mode. 
rate waterings; in Auguſt tranſplant the bulbs 
into nurfery-beds in flat drills an inch deep, 
and three or four. aſunder, but as the bulbs 
will be very ſmall, ſcatter the earth and bulbs 
together in the drills, and cover them with 
earth the above depth; and having growed 
here till Auguſt or September following, 
tranſplant into another bed, placing them 
eight or nine inches each way aſunder, here 
to 1emain to ſhow their firſt flowers, then 
tranſplant them finally into the pleaſure- 
ground. _ | 

LINUM, Lint, or Flax. 

This genus conſiſts of herbaceous annuals 
and perennials of. erect growth, proper both. 
ſor valuable oeconomical uſes, and to form 
variety in gardens.  'The common flax being 
a moſt valuable annual for field culture, for 


the bark of its ſtalks to make linen, and its 


ſeeds linſeed- oil; and ſome of the perennials 
ſerve to adorn the pleaſure-ground ; all of 
them riſing with ret ſtalks from about two 
to four or five feet high, garniſhed with nar- 
row leaves, and terminated. by ſmall funnel- 
ſhaped quinquepetalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Pentagynia. 

Characters. I CALIx, five ſpear-ſhaped 
permanent leaves. CoRoOLLA, is funnel- 
ſhaped, conſiſting of five oblong petals. 
STAMINA, five awl-ſhaped. filaments, and 
arrow-ſhaped antheræ. P1sTILLUM, an oval 


germen, five filiforme ſtyles, and reflexed 


ſtigmas. 


LIN 


LIN 


figmas. 'PeRICARPIUM, a globular, penta- | nial ſort in a bed or border of common garden- 


ous, quinquevalvular, decemlocular cap- 
ble, having one oval plane ſeed in each 
cell. 
There are many ſpecies, but not more than 
one proper for oeconomical uſes, which is the 
common Flax, an annual ; and one ſometimes 


cultured in gardens for variety, a peren- | 


LIN UM Uſuatifſimum. | 

Meft Uſeful, or Common Cultivated Annual 
Flax.) Hath a taper fibrey root; upright, 
lender, unbranched ſtalk, two feet and a half 
bigh ; garniſhed with narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, 
alternate, grey coloured leaves ; and the ſtalk 


dividing into foot · ſtalks at top, terminated by 
ſmall, blue, crenated flowers, in June and 


July; ſucceeded by large round capſules of 
ten cells, containing each one ſeed. | 
This may be ſaid to be one of the moſt va- 
luable plants in the whole vegetable kingdom; 
as from the bark of its ſtalks is manufactur- 
ed the Flax, or Lint, for making all ſorts of 


linen cloth; from the rags of the linen is 


made paper ;- and from the ſeeds of the plant 
is expreſſed the linſeed oil, ſo uſeful to phyſi- 
cians as well as painters, and-other trades. 
The plant is annual, and is raiſed in fields 
like corn. See its Culture. 
LIN UVM Perenne, 5 
Perennial Siberian Flax.) Hath a fibrated 


perennial root, ſending up annually ſeveral | 
upright annual ſtrong ſtalks, branching four 
or five feet high; garniſhed with ſmall, nar- 


row, ſpear · ſhaped, alternate, dark-green leaves; 
and terminated by umbellate cluſters of large 
blue flowers in ; chary ſucceeded 'by ſeeds in 
autumn. 1 | 

Both theſe ſpecies of Linum are hardy, the 
firſt is but of one year's duration, the ſecond 
of many by the root, but is annual in ſtalk. 
The firſt is cultivated in fields for the uſes 
before obſerved, but rarely in gardens, except 
a few plants in patches for variety; it riſes 
from ſeed in ſpring, ſhoots up into ſtalk gra- 
dually arriving to its full height in June and 
July, and having ſtood to perfect its ſeed, is 
then pulled and prepared for uſe. 

The perennial ſort is proper furniture for 
any of the large borders, or other parts of the 
pleaſure garden to encreaſe the variety. 


Propagation of both Sorts. 


The propagation of both theſe plants is by 
ſeed in ſpring ; the common ſort is ſowed in 
fields, as hereaſter directed; and the peren- 


earth, in ſhallow drills fix inches aſunder ; 
and when the plants are two or three inches 
high, thin them to the ſame diſtance, and in 
autumn may plant them out where wanted, 
where they will abide by the roots many 
years, producing new ſtalks every ſpring. 

But with reſpect to the general culture of 
the common Flax, this is raiſed in great quan- 
tities in fields in many places, both for the 
ſake of its ſtal ks to afford the flax for linen, 
and its ſeeds for oil, as above noticed. 

It ſhould have as good ground as poſſible, 
and this prepared for the reception of the 
ſeed, by proper repeated ploughings, and har- 
rowings, to render the ſoil fine, and the ſur- 
faceeven; and March and beginning of April 
1s the ſeaſon for ſowing it : about two buſhels 
is the proper quantity for an acre. It may be 
ſowed either broad-caſt, and harrowed in with 
a light harrow, or may be ſowed in ſhallow 


drills eight or ten inches aſunder, though the 


former 1s the moſt expeditious method ; but 
by having it in drills, the ground' can be 
readily hoed to deſtroy weeds, and which by 
looſening the ground, will prove alſo very 
beneficial to the crop of Fax, nor will the 
plants be liable to be trodden down as when 
they grow promiſcuoully, 

Weeds, however, muſt at any rate be kept 
down, either by repeated hand-weedings, or 
by hoeing, as ſhall be convenient, which 
ſhould be ſtrictly attended to while the plants 
are young, and until they axe grown above 
the reach of the weeds. 2th 

In the middle or latter end of Auguſt, the 
plants will be arrived at full growth, begin 
to turn yellow at bottom, and brown at top, 
and their ſeeds ripen, it is then the proper 


time to pull them, though if it was not for 


the ſake of the ſeed, they might be pulled a 
little before the ſeeds ripen, whereby the Flax 
is generally better coloured and finer ; but if 
ſuffered to ſtand till the ſeeds are fully ripe, 


it is commonly ſtronger, ſomewhat coarſer 


and more in quantity. It ſhould be pulled up 
by handfulls, roots and all, ſhaking off all 
the mould ; then either ſpread them on the 


| ground by handfuls, or bind them in ſmall 


bunches, and ſet them upright againſt one 
another, for ten days or a fortnight, till they 
are perfectly dry and the ſeed ripened ; then 
ſnould be houſed, and the ſeeds threſhed out; 
winnowed and properly dried in an airy room, 
and then put up for uſe; the flax ſhould then 


be rippled and ſorted, and afterwards carried 


to 
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remain till the 
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to a pond or canal of water, and laid to ſteep, 


covering it down with ſtraw hurdles, or 
the like, laying ſtones on them; and are to 
alks become brittle, and the 
bark or rind, the uſeful part, ſeparate readi- 
ly from the reed ; it is then properly ſteeped, 
when it muſt be taken out and {read 
handfulls in ſwaths to dry, turning it occa- 
ſionally till properly bleached and dried, and 
it is then ready for the flax dreſſer. 
LIQUIDAMBAR, Sweet Gum: tree. 


This genus furniſhes two beautiful decidu- 


ous trees for ornamental plantations, grow- 
ing thirty or forty feet high, forming fine 
hor heads, adorned with large angu- 
a 


lar and oblong leaves, and monoecious ape- | 
talous flowers. 


Claſs and order, Monoecia Polyandria. 

Characters. ] CALIxX, male and female a- 
petalous flowers, apart on the ſame tree, the 
males numerous in conical looſe catkins, and 
females in a globe, at the baſe of the male 
ſpike; the males having a four · leaved invo- 
lucrum, which in the females is double; and 
each. floret a bell-ſhaped proper cup. 
ROLLA, both male and female florets are 
apetalous, STAMINA, numerous ſhort fila- 
ments, incorporated in a body; and didy- 
mous, four-furrowed, bilocular, erect amthe- 
rx. PisTILLUM, an oblong germen, two 
ſubulate ſtyles, and recurved downy ſtigmas. 
PgeRICARPIUM, many unilocular, bivalvular 
capſules, collected into a globular ligneous 
body, having many oblong ſeeds. 

There are but two ſpecies, both of Ame- 
rica, but very hardy trees, of the deciduous 


tribe, and are ſingular for r a liquid, 


tranſparent, gummy 
grance. | . 
 *LrQUIDAMBAR Styrac! 


ce of great fra- 


Styraaflua, or Maple-leaved Virginia 1 
ambar.] Riſes with an upright Uraight ſtem, | 
and regular branchy head, thirty or forty feet | 
bigh ; palmated-angulated leaves, of five ſer- | 


rated lobes; exſuding a glutinous fragrant 
ſubſlance; and faffron-coloured flowers in 
amentums at the ends of the branches in A- 
pril; ſucceeded by large roundiſh fruit, hav- 
ing many protuberances. 


-  *LiQuiDAmBAR alia. 


Spleentourt - lea Canada Lignidambar.] 
Riſes with an upright lem, branching twenty 
or thirty. feet high 3 oblong leaves, Banated 
on the edge alternately very deep; and ſaſ- 


fron-coloured flowers iu amentums, ſuccced- 
ad by roundiſh fruit.. 


” 
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Both theſt trees have great merit for the 
embelliſhment of the ſhrubbery Plantations, 
in aſſemblage with others of the deciduous 
tribe of fimilar growth; and being handſome 
ſtraight- growing trees, forming Ane heads, 
attaining their proper beight in this country, 


by | are alſo well adapted for planting detached 38 


ſingle objects in ſpacious graſs opens to dif. 
play their fine pyramidal growth; in which 
they will appear very ornamental, and þ 
emitting their odoriferous particles, will per- 
fume the circumambient air in ſummer, 

They proſper in any common ſoil and 
ſituation, and endure our ſevereſt cold with. 
out * 

Both the forts are retained in the nurſe. 
ries for ſale, but the firſt is the moſt com. 
mon. 

T heir propagation is by ſeed, and by layers, 
in the full ground. F : * 

By Sced.— The ſeed arrives from America 
in ſpring, when it ſhould be ſowed as ſoon 
after as poſhble, in a bed of light earth, half 
an inch deep, and the plants will riſe ſome 
the ſame year, others probably not till the 
ſpring following; indulge them with mode- 
rate waterings occaſionally ; keep them clean 
from weeds all ſummer, and give protection 
from ſevere froſt, the firſt two winters; and 
when two years old, plant them out in ſpring 
in nurſery rows, two feet aſunder, to remain 
three or four years, or till wanted for the 
ſhrubbery, &c. 1.5 | 

But ſome perſons ſow the ſeeds in pots, &c. 
in order to move to different ſituations as the 
feaſon requires; and that if the plants ſhould 
not come up the fame year, the pots may be 


| plunged in a hot-bed the ſpring following to 


oy —— R 

y Layers —— In autumn lay the young 
ſhoots of the preceding "ener by flit-lay- 
ing, & c. and they will moſt of them be root- 
ed by autumn following, though in a dry hun- 
gry foil they are ſometimes two years before 
they are ſafficeently: rooted for tranſplanta- 


tron. 
|  ERRIODENDRON, Tulip-tree (7 fi. 


fera).. 


One large hardy deciduous tree, of North 


lobated leaves, and hexapetalous liliaceous 
flowers, fancied to reſemble the form of a 
tall) bence the nume Dalip-ree, | 
Claſs and order, Polyandria Polygamics 
IR Charadters..| 


by 


America, for ornamental plantations, conſti- 
| tute this genus, adorned with large, broad, 


L IR 


Characters. ] CALIx, a two-leaved invo- 
juerum, and three-leaved inner cup, all deci- 
duous- COROLLA, is bell-ſhaped, and con- 
Gſts of ſix petals, in two ſeries, obtuſe and 
channelled at the baſe, the outer three are 
deciduous. STAMINA, numerous linear fi- 
laments, - having - narrow antheræ faſtened 
longitudinally to their ſides, PISTILLUM, 
numerous germina formed into a cone, no 
ſtyles but a globular ſtigma crowning each 
germen., PERICARPIUM, none, numerous 
| ſeeds collected imbricatumwiſe into a ſoit of 
cone. ye." 4 n 

There is but one known ſpecies, which 
formerly was termed Tulipifera ; but is now 
changed by Linnzus to Liriodendron, from 
the fancied reſemblance -of its flower to a 
lily, whence it might with as much or more 
propriety. be called Lily-tree as Tulip-tree. 

LixlopENDRON Tulipiſera. 

Tulip-trec.] Riſes with an upright large 

trunk, branching irregularly forty or fifty feet 
high ; large lobated alternate leaves, of three 
lobes, the middle one truncated, - thoſe of 
the ſides rounded ; and from the ends of the 
branches bell ſhaped flowers, compoſed of 
6x petals in a double ſeries, ſpotted with 
gteen, red, white, and, yellow -appeating 
ornamentally in July, ſucceeded by large co- 
nic fruit, not ripening in England. 
Some of theſe trees have acquired a large 
ſize and ſtature in England, and produce 
flowers, which they never effect till of ſome 
conſiderable age and bulk ; the, trunk 1s co- 
vered with a grey bark, and the younger 
wood of a blueiſh or browniſh colour, com- 
monly very pithy, and when broken, emits 
a ſtrong aromatic odour, and the leaves are 
of ſingular ſtructure on long foot-ſtalks. In 
America ſome of theſe trees are thirty feet in 
circumference, , with large very unequal and 
irregular boughs; and the timber is of great 
uſe in its native ſail, particularly for making 
that kind of boat called periaugues, which 
are formed of the. trunk, excavated or hol- 
lowed: 

This curious tree grows freely here in the 
full ground, and is proper for our ornamental 
plantations, ſtationing them with the decidu- 
ous kinds of ſimilar growth; is alſo very 
proper to exhibit. ſingly in large lawns and 
other ſpacious opens of graſs-ground. 

It is cultivated for ſale in all the nur- 
{cries, | | 

Its propagation is by ſeed.— This is im- 
ported annually from America, which may 


LOB 
| be had of the ſeed-dealers in ſpring ; and is 
then to be ſowed in the full ground, in beds 
| of light earth, placing the ſeed length- wiſe, 
and cover it near an inch deep; they will 
come up the ſame year in May ; obſerving 


to give water in dry weather, and if the bed 
is arched over with hoops, to have occaſional 


weather, it will prove very beneficial to the 
germination of the ſeeds, and growth of the 
young plants, being alſo careful to continue 
the waterings occationally during the ſum- 
mer; and in the winter, if you allow them 
ſhelter of mats in froſty weather, it will ef- 
tectually preſerve their tops, which being 
ſometimes a little tender the firſt year, are apt 


always abſolutely neceſſary, for 1 have obſerved 
them ſtand very well without any. When they 
are two years old, plant them out in ſpring in 
nurſery-rows, two feet diſtant, and a ſoot aſun- 
der in each row ; there to remain a few years, 
till from three to ſix or eight feet high, 
then tranſplanted where they are always to 
ſtand. | [4 

LOBELIA, Cardinal-flower ( Repuntium.) 

It conſiſts of herbaceous and underſhrub- 
by erect flowery perennials for the pleaſure- 
garden and hot-houſe, riſing with erect ſtalks 
from about two to five or ſix feet high, orna- 
mented with oblong, oval, and ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſimple leaves; and ornamental ſpikes of beau- 
tiful, monopetalous, ſomewhat ringent, five- 
parted flowers. | 1 

Claſs and order, Syngeneſia Monogamia. 

Characters ] CALIX, is ſmall, monophyl- 
lous, quinquedented, and growing round the 
germen. CoROLLA, is monopetalous, a lit- 
tle ringent, and with a long cylindric tube, 
and five-parted limb, the two upper parts 
ſmalleſt, and form the upper lip, and the 
other largeſt and ſpreading. STamMina, five 
ſubulate filaments, having ſyngeneſious anthe- 
re. PISTILLYM, an acuminated germen 
under the corolla, cylindric ſtyle, and obtuſe 
hairy ſtigma. PERiCARPIUM, an oval bi- 
locular capſule, opening at top, and nume- 
rous ſmal| ſeeds. LET 

There are many ſpecies, but not more than 
three or four commonly cultivated,' two har- 
dy herbaceous kinds for the open ground, and 
two ſhrubby plants for the ſtove. 


Hardy Herbaceous Kinds, 


Theſe are fibrous-rooted, erect- growing 
perennials, natives of North America, but 
4 B have 
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ſhade from the mid-day ſun in ſcorching 


to ſuffer by froſt; however this covering is not 
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have been long retained in the Engliſh' gar= | 


dens for the beauty of their flowers. 

*LoBELI1A Cardinalis. 

Common Cardinal Flower.) Hath a thick, 
fibrated, milky, perennial root ; crowned 
with lanceolate, ferrated, radical leaves ; up- 
right, firm, round ſtalks, riſing two feet 
high ; garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, 
alternate leavesz and terminated by long 
ſpikes of beautiful ſcarlet flowers, in July and 
Auguſt. 

Nn Siphilitica. 

Siphilitic Blue Cardinal Flower.) Hath a 
thick, ſibrated, perennial root; crowned with 
oval, lanceolate, crenated, radical leaves; 
upright firm ſtalks, half a yard high; gar- 
niſhed with leaves like the radical ones; and 
from the axillas, pale- blue flowers, with re- 
flexed cups; appearing in July. 

Varieties.) With deep-blue flowers—vio- 
let-coloured flowers. | 
Both theſe ſpecies flower very ornamental- 
ly, and the flowers numerous in long ſpikes; 
which in dry warm ſeaſons, are ſucceeded 
here by ripe ſeeds in autumn. 

They are hardy enough to ſucceed in the 
full ground all the year in a dry warm ſoil, 
though as being liable to ſuffer by ſevere froſt 


a ſhare of them ſhould be retained in pots 


for moving to ſhelter of a frame in froſty 
weather. | 
Tender Shrubby Kinds, 


3LoBELIA Plumierii. 

Plumier's Shrubby Lobelia.] Hath a ſhrub- 
by, ſomewhat ſucculent ſtalk, rifing five or 
fix feet high ; oval-oblongentire leaves, placed 
alternate; and from the fides of the ſtalk, 
white flowers, growing by two or three toge- 
ther on long foot-ſtalks. - | | 

*LoBELIA Surinamenſis. 

Surinam ſhrubby Labelia.] Hath a ſhrub- 
by ſtalk, riſing half a yard high; oblong, ſer- 
rated, ſmooth leaves; and flowers from the 
axillas on very long foot-ſtalks. h 

5LOBELIA ee 

Pine-tree-leaved Shrubby Lobelia.] Hath a 
ſhrubby ſtalk, riſing a yard high; linear 
entire leaves in cluſters; and blue flowers 
from the ſides. of the ſtalks. 

The flowers of all theſe ſpecies of Lobelia 
conſiſt only of one petal, cylindrically tubu- 
lar below, and divided at top into five parts, 
| fee the Characters; thoſe of the herbaceous 

kinds-are ſometimes ſucceeded here by ſeeds, 
but rarely any of the others. ; 


| may be turned out into the full 
they will flower the enſuing ſummer; and 
| ſome may be retained in pots to move to 


| 
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The two firſt ſpecies are very ornamental 
flowery plants, for the principal compartments 
of the pleaſure-garden; but being but mo- 
derately hardy, liable to ſuffer by con froſt, 
it is proper to keep ſome alſo in pots to move 
to occaſional ſhelter in froſty weather, they 
produce extremely ſhowey garden - flowers; 
more particularly the Lobelia Cardinalis, in 
its beautiful ſcarlet ſpikes, occupying half 
the length of the ſtalks, conſiſting of nume. 
rous flowers; but both the ſorts make a fine 
appearance for a month or fix weeks; ſo both 
demand a place in every curious collection, 
to encreaſe the variety of herbaceous flowery 
perennials, and for which purpoſe they have 
been long retained in moſt of our eminent 
CEO and are kept in all the nurſeries for 

ale. * 

The other three tender ſhrubby forts being 
natives of the hot parts of America, Aſia, 
and Africa, require a hot-houſe here, ſo muſt 
be kept in pots, and retained in that depart- 
ment, the firſt of them as the moſt common 


| in the Engliſh gardens, 


Propagation. ; 


The two hardy herbaceous kinds are pre-. 

pagated by ſeed, cuttings of their ſtalks, and 
y parting their roots. 

By Seed. —T hey riſe from ſeed one year, 
and flower the next, and abide ſeveral years. 
Sow the ſeed in autumn, or early in ſpring in 
a warm border, or in pots or boxes to move 
to different ſituations in different ſeaſons, to 
have ſhelter from froſt, and ſhade from 
the mid-day ſun in ſummer, &e. obſerving 
thoſe ſowed in autumn generally come up 
more freely the following ſpring than thoſe 
which are ſown in that ſeaſon ; allow ſhelter 
in hard froſts, as juſt obſerved, either under 
a frame, or awning of mats,. but ſhould be 
fully expoſed in all mild weather; giving oc- 
caſional watering in ſpring and ſummer. 
When the plants are come up two or three 
inches, prick them out in ſeparate ſmall pots 
of rich earth, give water, and place them in 
the ſhade till freſh rooted, repeating the wa- 
terings occaſionally in hot dry weather, and 
ſhift them into larger pots as they ſhall re- 
quire in winter move them into a frame to 
have occaſional ſhelter from inclement wea- 


ther; and in ſpring, in March, ſome of them 
round, when 


ſhelter in winter, to be as a reſerve in caſa 


thoſe 
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theſe will alſo flower at their uſual time in 
ſummer. 

As theſe beautiful plants generally flower 
in the greateſt perfection in the firſt and ſe- 
cond year of their bloom, it is proper to raiſe 
a ſupply of new plants every year or two, in 
order to have them to flower in their utmoſt 
perfection annually. - 

By Off-ſets.—Both theſe hardy ſorts ſo me- 
timesafford off-ſets for young plants from their 
ſides at bottom, which may be ſeparated in 
autumn, and potted, and managed as for the 


8 5 

By Cuttings.—In June, if ſome of the 
young ſtalks are divided into lengths of five 
or fix inches, planted in an eaſterly border, 
two parts of three deep, covered down with 


will emit roots, and form young plants in a 
month or ſix weeks ; the glaſſes ſhould then 
be taken away, and manage the plants as 
above. | | 
The tender kinds are propagated by ſeeds 
rocured from abroad, ſowing them in pots 
of light ſandy earth, and plunged in the bark- 
bed; and when the plants are three inches 
high, plant them in ſeparate pots, and plung- 
ed alſo in the bark bed, giving water and oc- 
caſional ſhade till rooted. 

Theſe forts muſt always remain in the 
hot-houſe, and have frequent moderate wa- 
terings. ' © | | 


kets, the internal diviſions, or departments 
of a capſule or other dry ſeed - veſſel. 
Theſe Loculi, or Cells, are thoſe depart- 
ments of a ſeed-veſſel which immediately 
contain and incloſe the feeds; and in point 
of number, ſome capſules have but only one 
Cell, others two, three, or many; when of 


locularz of five, quinquelocular ; of ten decemlo- 
cular; of many, multilacular, &. each Cell 
having, ſome but one, others ſeveral ſeeds ; 
it being various in different genera, ; 
LONICERA Honeyſuckle. 

Ibis genus retains a' grand collection of 
celebrated deciduous flowering ſhrubs and 
lome ever-greens, proper for all ornamental 
plantations, conſiſting both of upright growers, 
and twining climbers; riſing from three or 


oblong, oval, and cordated moſtly oppoſite 


hand-glaſſes, and watered occaſionally ; they 


LOCULAMENTA, Loculi, Cells, or Poc- 


thoſe in the open air ſhould be killed by froſt ; 


| 


one Cell it is termed unilacular; when of two, 
bilceular; of three, trilecular; of four, quadri- 


tour to ten or twelve feet high; adorned with 


— 
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leaves, and a great profuſion of elegant mo- 
nopetalous, tubular, five-parted, very frag- 
rant flowers, moſt part of ſummer. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Chara#ters,) CALIx, is ſmall, ſive-parted, 
and reſts on the germen. CoRoLLA, is mo- 
nopetalous and tuberons, having an oblong 
gibbous tube, divided above into five reflex- 
ed ſegments. STAMINA, five ſubulate fila- 
ments, and oblong antheræ. PisTiLLUM, 
a roundiſh germen under the receptacle, ſili- 
forme ſtyle, and obtuſe capitated ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM, an umbellicated bilocular 
berry, containing roundiſh compreſſed ſeed. 

In this genus are now compiehended as 
ſpecies, ſeveral genera of ſormer botaniſts, 
ſuch as the Diervilla, Imphoricarpes, or St. 
Peter's- wort, Perichmenum, &c. Linnæus diſ- 
covering their flowers to poſſeſs equally the 
ſame Characters as Lonicera, has retained 
them all as ſpecies only of this genus. 

They may be divided into two claſſes, the 
upright growers, and trailers. 


Upright Kinds. 


Theſe forts riſe with upright firm ſtalks, 
branching moderately, their branches moſtly 
ſupporting themſelves tolerably erect, form- 
ing low, upright, buſhy heads; they are all 
hardy, deciduous, and moſt of them pro- 
duce ornamental flowers, which however, are 
rather inferior both in numbers, beauty, and 
fragrance, to thoſe of the trailing kind, but 
they nevertheleſs exhibit a pleaſing elegance, 
and agreeable variety, in their general ap- 
pearance ; and are very proper furniture for 
the ſhrubbery, | 

The ſpecies of the above kinds commonly 
retained in our gardens are: 

LoNICERA Alpigena. 

Alpine Upright Red-berried Honeyſuckle." 
Riſes with a ſhrubby, ſhort, thick, upright 


ſtem, branching ſtrong and erectly, four or 
five feet high; largiſh ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
in pairs oppoſite ; and from the ſides of the 


branches many red flowers, by twos on long 
footſtalks ; each ſucceeded by two red berries 
Joined together at their baſe ; flowers in A- 
pril and May, and the berries ripen in au- 
tumn. = 
*LONICERA Cærula. 2 
Blue - berried Upright Hontyſuckle.) Riſes 
with a ſhrubby upright ſtem, branching mo- 
derately three or four feet high, the branches 
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covered with a purpliſh bark; oblong-lanceo- | 
late leaves, by pairs oppoſite; and from the 
fides of the branches, many white flowers by 

twos on ſhort foot- ſtalks, each ſucceeded by a 
pair of blue berries joined together at the 

ſe : flowers in May, and the berries ripen 
in Auguſt. 

3LONICERA Nigra. 

Black berried Upright er Riſes 
with a ſhrubby upright ſtem, branching three 
or four feet high ; oblong, elliptical, entire 
leaves; and white flowers, ſucceeded by black 
288 ſingle and diſtinct; flowering in 
ay. 
| 4 ONICERA Ayleleum. TR | 

Hlaſteum, or Fly Honeyſuckle.) Riſes a 
ſhrubby, ſtrong, upright ſtem, branching ſe- 
ven or eight ſcet high, the branches having 
a whitiſh bark; oblong- oval, downy leaves, 
in pairs oppoſite; and from each ſide of the 
the branches, erect white flowers, each ſuc- 
ceeded by large double red berries, joined 
together at their baſe; flowers in June, and 
the berries ripen in September. | 

5LONICERA Tartarica. 

Tartarean Honeyſuckle.) Riſes with a ſhrub- 
by upright ſtem, branching erectly three or 
four feet high; heart-ſhaped ite leaves; 
and whitiſh erect flowers, ſucceeded by red 
berries, ſometimes diſtinct and ſometimes 
double. | 

_ *LonicerA,; Diervilla.. (1 

Diervilla, or Yellow-flewered Acadian Ho- 
neyſuckle,) Riſes with ſhrubby upright ſtalks, 
branching erect, but moderately, - three ot 
four feet high; ablong, heart-ſhaped, point- 
ed, ſerrated leaves, by. pairs oppoſite; the 
branches terminated by racemus cluſters of 

ale-yellow flowers; flowers in May and 
4 continuing ſometimes till autumn, but 
rarely ripens ſeed here. tote. 

7 LONICERA «Symphoricarpes. \ 

Ne or Shrubby St. Peter's Wort.] 
Riſes with a ſhrubby rough: ſtem, branching: 
_ ereCt four or five feet bigh,.the branches flen». 
der and numerous; cloſely garniſhed with 
ſmall oval oppoſite leaves on ſhort foot · ſtalks; 
and ſmall greeniſh flowers round the ſides of 
the ſtalk ; appearing in Auguſt... _ - 

Trailing, or Climbing Kinds. 

Theſe ſorts have moſtly weak deelinated 
ſtalks and branches, which, unleſs ſupported, 
trail along the ground, ſome ſorts rambling 


to a great length; but having ſupport of ſtakes, 
ot ſtems of trees, &c. they will climb or twine 


* 
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over the adjacent ſhrubs, hedges, or other 
ſupport in their neighbourhood, for they are 
all volubilate climbers, aſcending by twining 
ſpirally round any ſupport, generally to the 
left, according to the apparent motion of the 
ſun ; they alſo, if trained againſt arbour: 
ſeats, walls, pales, &c. may be extended . 
conſiderable length, in the ſpace of one ſum. 
mer; ſome of the ſorts may alſo with a little 
trouble be trained as ſtandards, as hereafter 
directed. | 
They are moſtly of the deciduous tribe 
except one ſpecies, and one or two varietics, 
which are-ever-green. : ſeveral of the ſorts are 
remarkable. for having the upper leaves ſitting 
| cloſe, uniting at their baſe, ſo as to appear 
perforated by the ſtalk or branch ; and all the 
ſorts. are remarkably floriferous ; the flowers 


month or two in fucceſhon, and the ever- 
green kinds much longer. | 

The moſt material ſpecies of the abore 
kinds are : 


* 


LoxicERA Perichmenum. 


Engliſh wild honeyſuckle— Dutch honeyſuc- 
kle, &Cc, each of , which ſurniſhing alſo ſome 
varieties. STERN co ATE: 

. Engliſh Mild Honeyſuckle, or Waodbine of 
our Woods, and Hedges.) Riſes with ſhrubby, 
weak, very long, flender ſtalks and, branches. 
trailing on the ground, or climbing round any 
ſupport, and extend. many feet in length; 


ſoot - ſtalks ; and. all the branches terminated 
by oval imbticated heads, furniſhing ſmalliſh 
flowers of different colours in the varieties; 
flowering from June or July until autumn. 
Varieties of, tbis]! With white flowers 
with, .red flowers with ſtriped leaves oak - 
leaved, having the leaves finuated, or cut on 
the edges like thoſe of the oak- tree — ſtriped 
oak-leaved. "OP 


- 1 


| 


- 


great plenty in woods and hedges, and pro- 
are ſmall, but by garden- culture they are 


| much improved : the plant and all its above 
varieties. have generally, very weak trailing. 


ſtalks and branches, that they cannot be train- 
| ed with upright ſtems, and their flowers are 
generally ſmall ; a few plants of each, how- 
ever, are proper to introduce as climbers, to 
encreaſe the variety among the others. 


| The 


round them many feet high, and often climb 


elegant and fragrant, generally continuing a 


Ferichmenum, or | Common Climbing Honey." 
ſuckle,} Comprehends two principal varieties; 


oblong- oval oppoſite leaves, diſtinct on ſhort - 


This ſpecies grows wild in England in 


duce abundance of flowers, which however 
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The following varieties grow much ſtronger, 
and produce large and more elegant flowers, 

Dutch, or German Honeyſuckle.) F. iſes with 
a ſhrubby declinated ſtalk ; and ſtrong ſhoot- 
ing, long, trailing, purpliſh branches, ad- 
vancing a conſiderable length; jr N 
oppoſite leaves, diſtinct, on ſhort foot-ſtalks; 
and all the branches terminated by oval im- 
bricated heads, furniſhing large beautiful red 
flowers, of fragrant odour ; appearing in June 
and July. ; 

Varieties of this) Long-blowing, red, Ger- 
man honeyſcuckle—late red-flowering 
ever green late red-flowering, retaining its 
leaves all the year, and often its bloom til] 
near Chriſtmas. 

LoxicERA Caprifolium. | 

Caprifolium, commonly called Italian Honey- 
fuckle.] Riſes with ſhrubby declinated ſtalks, 
ſending out long, ſlender, trailing, twining, 
greeniſh branches; oval, cloſe-ſitting, leaves, 
by pairs oppoſite, the upper ones cloſely join 
at their baſe, appearing perforated by the 
branch; and all the branches terminated by 
verticillate or whorled bunches of cloſe-ſitting 


lours and time of flowering in the varieties. 
Varieties of this) Early white-flowering, 


pearing alſo in May—late red-flowering, ap- 
pearing in June and July, and is a fine ſort 
—yellow flowered ——ever-green red-flower- 
ing, the leaves large, thick, and remain all 
the year; and it flowers from June until the 
end of autumn. | 

This ſpecies and varieties are eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed, by producing their flowers in whorl- 
ed bunches, appearing as if three or four 


numerous, and ſweetly ſcented. 

The following is alſo valuable ſor its large 
elegant flowers, but are almoſt devoid of ſcent, 

PLoNICERA Sempervirens. 

Ever-green Trumpet-flowered Honeyſuckle.) 
Riſes with a ſhrubby declinated ſtalk, ſending 
out lender, long, trailing, reddiſh branches; 
oblong-oval, clofs-fitting. ſhining, ever-green 
leaves, in pairs- oppoſite, the upper ones 
. Cloſely join at the baſe, appearing perforated 

by the ſhoot, and all the branches terminated 
by naked verticillate ſpikes of long, unre- 


lexed, deep-ſcarlet flowers, of great beauty, 
but little fragrance. wars | 


This ſpecies and following varieties of it 
ae alſo diſtinguiſhable by their lowers grow- 
ing in whorled ſpikes. | 


flowers of great fragrance, of different co- 


appearing in May—early red-flowering ; ap- 


bunches grew out of one another; are large, 
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Var ities of this] Large Virginia trumpet- 
honeyſcuckle, having large bright-ſcarlet 


flowers — minor Carolina trumpet-honeyſuc- 
kle, with ſmaller ſcarlet flowers. 

Theſe are all the principal ſorts of Loni- 
cera that merit culture in our gardens, and 
that are to be met with in the e for ſale. 

The flowers of all the ten ſpecies and re 
ſpeCtive varieties, are of one fingle, oblong, 
tubulous petal, it having the lower part a long 
tube, enlarging at top, and deeply divided into 


racters) and thoſe of moſt of the ſorts are 
ornamental, but preference is due to thoſe of 
the trailing kinds, and which poſſeſs alſo the 
greateſt fragrance, | 

The plants of all the ſorts are hrubby, dur- 
able in root, ſtem, and branches; and ſo 
hardy as to grow in any common ſoil and 
ſituation, both in open expoſures, and under 
ſhades of trees, more particular) 
kinds. 
They are all admirable furniture for orna- 
mental plantations in gardens, both for the 
variety of their different growths, and orna- 
ment and fragrance of their flowers; though 
the flowers of the upright kinds are not ſo 
ſhowy as thoſe of the trailers ; but they, how- 
ever, exhibit an exceedingly agreeable varie- 
ty. Thoſe of the trailing ſpecies have cer- 


ſize, elegance, and odour, as well as in du- 
ration : however, the ſhrubs of all the ſorts 


are proper to be introduced as plants oſ orna- 
ment in every ſhrubbery ; the upright kinds 


the ground, ſhould generally be introduced as 


by aſcending ſpirally round the ſupport, to a 


buſhes, ſhrubs, and hedges, which they will 
effect in a very agreeable manner, by inter- 


and climbers, be 
gardens. . 


five, moſtly reflexed ſegments, (fee the Cha- 


y the trailing 


tainly the greateſt merit both in their numbers, . 


to intermix as ſtandard ſhrubs, they having 
upright firm ſtems, and ere& moderate-ſhoot- . 
ing branches, forming handſome heads; but 
the trailing kinds, whoſe branches are great 
ramblers, and without ſupport, trail along 


climbers, having ſtout ſtakes placed to each 
for them to climb upon, which they effect 


* 
+ 


conſiderable height; and may alſo be placed 
to aſcend round the ſtems of trees, and to» 
climb among the boughs of the adjacent. 


wa 


weaving their branches therewith, mount 
aloft, ſpread about, and ſhow their flowers at 
top, appearing as if produced from the plant. 
upon which they climb. In this manner may 
all the ſorts of Lonicera, both upright growers, . 
made. to ornament our 


I ſhould. | 
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_ I ould adviſe to diſperſe plenty of the dif- 
{erent trailing Lontceras near the fides of all 
the principal walks, both for the beauty of 
their flowers, and for the delightful odour 
they conſtantly emit all around. 

| heſe climbers are likewiſe proper for 
training againſt walls, &c. for the ornament 
aud fragrance of their flowers, training their 
branches ſour or five inches aſunder ; obſerv- 


ing to thin out the ſuperabundant ſhoots an- 


nually, and train in ſome of the moſt robuſt 
{or ſucceflion wood, either at full length, or 
thortencd as it may ſeem proper for the ſpace 
deſigned to fill. i 
Having obſerved above, that the trailing 
kinds are principally adapted for climbers, 1 
would however remark, that with a little 
pains they may alſo be made to form low 
buſhy ſtandards; this is done by training them 
at firſt to one upright ſtem, by means of 
ſtakes, and prune their rambling young ſhoots 
every year, as ſhort as you ſhall ſee occaſion, 
ſo as to keep them within proper bounds; by 
this practice they may be made to form toler- 
able ſtandard ſhrubs, with erect firm ſtems, 
and buſhy heads, 
The ever-green kinds of theſe ſhrubs are 
principally all of the trailing tribe, and have 


ſingular merit, not only in their ever green 


foliage, plentitude, and elegance of their 


flowers, but in their long continuance in 


bloom, which is frequently from June till 
November, and ſometimes till Chriſtmas, and 
after, in mild ſeaſons ; and thoſe of the Loni- 
cera Gaprifolium, or Italian kind, impart a moſt 
agreeable fragrance ; all of which kinds hav- 
ing long trailing twining branches, will form 
beautiful climbers ;z they may alſo be trained 
as ſtandards by the means of ſupporting their 
ſtems at firſt, and ſtopping their young ſhoots 
as hinted above; but the Italian ſort being 
the ſtrongeſt ſhooter is the . beſt for this 


Purpoſe, 


As to the general culture of all the ſorts, 


they require very little; the upright ſorts in 
Particular, require to have only their ſtrag- 


_ gling ſhoots ſhortened, and dead wood cut 


out; and the trailing kinds, which are train- 
ed as climbers, muſt have their branches con- 
ducted in a proper manner upon their reſpec- 
tive ſupports; and every year all rambling 
ſhoots mult be reduced and trained as you 
ſhall ſee proper, ſo as to preſerve them with- 
in due limits, except you delign they ſhall 
rug wild in their own rural way, eſpecially 


thoſe intended to climb among the branches 
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of trees, ſhrubs, and buſhes ; thoſe alſo iu. 
tended to cover arbours and feats, ſhould be 
pruncd and trained annually, laying the ſhoots 
along at their length, eſpecially till they have 
covered the allotted ſpace; ſhortening or 
clearing out, however, all ſuch ſtragglets 
which cannot be properly trained; likewiſe 
ſuch of thoſe ſorts as are trained againſt wulle, 
&c. muſt have an annual pruning and train. 
ing, by going over them two or three time; 
in ſummer, laying in ſome of the moſt con. 
venient proper ſhoots, ſome at their length, 
ſhortening or retrenching others as it {hai 
ſeem neceſſary to preſerve regularity, and the 
proper ſucceſſion of flowers; obſerving, how. 
ever, to train enough, at this time, of ſuch 
particularly as ſhall appear neceſlary to conti- 
nue the bloom as long as poſlible ; and in 
winter-pruning, thin out all thoſe leſt in 
ſummer, which may now appear ſuperfluous 
or unneceſſary, and ſhorten all ſuch as are 
too long for the ſpace allotted for them, eſpe- 


cially all thoſe with weak ſtraggling tors; 


and nail in the remaining proper branches 
and ſhoors cloſe to the wall. 


Propagation of all the Sorts. 


The propagation of all the ſorts is effected 
by layers and cuttings, more particularly the 
latter; both of which readily emits roots and 
form plants in one year, fit to tranſplant ; 
ſome ſorts are alſo propagated by ſuckers, and 
by ſeed. | ; 

By Layers —In autumn, winter, or 
ſpring, lay a quantity of the lower young 
ſhoots of the former ſummer, by {imple lay- 
ing, ſhortening their ſtraggling tops, they 
will be well rooted by autumn following, 


each commencing a good plant, and ſhould 
be taken off and planted in nurſery rows for - 


a year or two, to acquire proper ſize and 
ſtrength for uſe. | 

By Cuttings. Any time from OQober 
till March is the proper time for this work, 


o 


but the ſooner the better; and by which me- 


thod prodigious quantities of the plants may 
be raiſed, as almoſt every cutting will readily 

row. Chuſe the young ſhoots of the former 
Ae the ſtrongeſt and moſt robuſt, and 
which divide into cuttings from about fix or 


| eight to ten or fifteen inches long, plant them 


in rows in any ſhady borderof commonearth, 
a foot aſunder, and half that diſtance in each 
row, or cloſer if great quantities are requir- 


ed, putting each cutting two parts out of three, 


or more, into the ground, they will * pop 
15 
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freely without any trouble, and ſhoot at top, 


ſo as to form proper plants by autumn or win- | 


ter following, at which time they may be 
tranſplanted into the nurſery quarters, to have 
more room to. grow, placing them in rows 
two feet diſtance, and a foot apart in the rows; 
where let them remain a year or two, or till 
wanted for the ſhrubbery. 

By Suckers, — The Lonicera Diervilla ſends 


up annually abundance of ſpawn, or ſmall 


ſuckers from the root, by which it may alſo 
be propagated, each of which taken up in 
autumn or winter, and planted in the nurſery 
will form a proper plant; obſerving this ſort 
is likewiſe propagated with great eaſe by layers 
and cuttings as above. 


By ſeed —Several of the upright ſorts, and 


others, furniſh 2 of ſeeds, which if ſow- 
ed in autumn, in a bed of common mould, 
an inch deep, many of the plants will pro- 
bably riſe in ſpring, but a great part of them 
are apt to remain till the ſecond ſpring be- 
fore they appear. | 

LOTUS, Bird's-foot Trefoil. 

It contiſts of herbaceous and underſhrubby 
plants for the pleaſure-garden and mom 
houſe, ſome trailers, and ſome of erect 
growth, from one to two or three feet high, 
adorned « moſtly with trifoliate leaves, and 
papiſionaceous ornamental flowers. 

Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

Characters.] CALix, is monophyllous, 
five-parted at top, and permanent. CoRoL- 
LA, is papilionaceous, the- ſtandard roundiſh 
and reflexed backward, the wings ſhorter, 
broad and roundiſh, and the keel ſhort and 
cloſed above. STAMINA, ten diadelphous 
filaments, and ſmall antheræ. PisTILLUM, 
an oblong taper germen, a ſimple ſtyle, and 
flexed ſtigma. PeRICARPLiUM, a cloſe, cy- 
lindrical, bivalvular, unilocular pod, having 
numerous partitions ſeparating the ſeeds. 

The name Bird's ſoot Trefoil given to the 
plants of this genus, is derived from the fancied 
reſemblance of the bended ſeed-pods of ſome 
of the ſorts, to the toes of birds feet. 

There are many ſpecies, but thoſe com- 
mon to our gardens are, a hardy herbaceous 
annual ſor the pleaſure-garden, and four un- 
derihrubby- perennials for the green-houle. 


Hardy. Annual Kind. 


Lorus Tetragonolobus, + 

Tetragonous Winged-podded Lotus, commonly 
called Winged Pea.) Hlath trailing, ſlender, 
branehy ſtalks, a ſoot long; garniſlied with 
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triſoliate oval leaves, accompanied by two 
oval bractea at their baſe; and from the axil- 
las of the branches large papilionaceous red 
flowers, one on each foot-ſtalk; ſucceeded 
by tetragonous ſolitary pods, having a mem- 
branous wing, or lobe, cunning longitudinally 
at each corner. 

It flowers ornamentally in June and July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

This plant is of the tribe of hardy annu- 
als, and has been long cultivated as a flowery 
plant to adorn the flower- borders, &c. is 
generally ſowed in patches where the plants 


are to remain. 


Tender Green-houſe Kinds, 


Thefe kinds are perennial in root, and 
moſtly with durable ſtalks; are natives of 
diſtant warm countries, and require protec- 
tion here from froſt, ſo muſt be kept in pots, 
and placed among the green-houſe plants. 

T he ſorts are; 

*LoTus Creticus, 

Cretan Silvery Lotus.) Hath a ſlender un- 
derſhrubby ſtalk, riſing by ſupport three or 
four feet high; ornamented with trifoiiate 
bright-filvery leaves; and from the ſides of 
the branches long foot-ſtalks, each terminat- 
ed by ſeveral yellow flowers, ſucceeded by 
ſubternate pods. 

WLorus Facobeus. | 

Facobeus Lotus of St. James's Iſland.) Hath 
upright herbaceous ſtalks, branching two. or 
three feet high ; adorned with narrow, ſpear- 
ſhaped, .cloſe-fitting, whitiſh leaves, ſome- 
times are trifoliate, and quinquefoliate ; and 
from the upper part of the branches long flen- 
der foot-ſtalks, terminated each. by three or 
five yellowiſh purple flowers, ſucceeded by- 
fubternate pods, 455 

It flowers moſt part of ſummer and autumn, 
ſucceeded by plenty of ſeeds. 

*LoTus Hirſutus. 

Hairy Italian Lotus.) Hath upright hairy 
ſtalks, branching a yard high; garnithed with 
trifoliate hoary leaves; and from the ſides of 
the branches longiſh foot ſtalks, terminated 
by heads of - whitiſh hoary-cupped flowers; 
ſucceeded by oval pods ; flowers in June, and 
the ſee ds ripen in autumn. 4 

Lorus Dorycnium. NIE 
Dorycnium, or White Auſtrian Lotus. J 
Hath underſhrubby ſmooth ſtalks, branching 
three or ſour feet high; five-lobed, band- 


| ſhaped, hoary leaves; and the branches ter- 


minated 
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minated by apbyllous heads of ſmall white 
. ucceeded by ſhort pods; flowers in 
une 

The flowers of all theſe ſpecies of Lotus 
are of the papilionaceous, or butterfly ſhaped 
kind, compoſed each of four petals, i. e. a 
vixillum, two wings, and a carina. See the 
Characters. 

The. firſt ſpecies being a hardy annual of 
the flowery kind, is proper for ornamenting 
the compartments of the pleaſure- garden. 
It is raiſed from ſeed annually in ſpring, in 
the open ground, in the places where the 
plants are to remain to flower. Sow it any 
time in ſpring, from February till May, in 
patches in different parts of the garden, five 
.or fix ſeeds in each patch, half an inch deep ; 
the plants will ſoon come up, which remain- 
ing in the ſame place for flowering, require 
only occaſional weeding, and may either be 
ſuffered to trail, according to their natural 
growth, or may tie them up to ſticks ; they 
will flower equally well in either method, 
exhibiting their crimſon flowers very orna- 
mentally. | 

This plant was formerly cultivated as an 
eſculent, for its young green ſeed-pods to 


dreſs and eat like peas, allo in the manner | 


of kidney-beans. | 

The green houſe kinds effect an agreeable 
variety in that collection, both in their foli- 
age and flowers. They all require ſhe'ter 
from froſt, the two firſt of them in particu- 
lar; but the two laſt are ſomewhat hardier, and 
will ſometimes ſucceed in the full ground all 
the year in a warm and dry ſituation, ſo may 
place ſome to take their chance ; it, however, 
is proper to keep ſome of all the ſorts in pots 
of rich earth, in order for moving to ſhelter 
in winter. | | 

The propagation of theſe green-houſe ſorts 
is by feed, and by cuttings. 

By Seed. —Sow it in April in a warm bor- 
der; or, to bring them more forward, in a 
moderate hot-bed ; and when the plants are 
about three inches high, plant them in ſeparate 
mall pots of )ight rich earth, give water, and 
place them in the ſhade till ſreſn · rooted. 

By Cuttings.——Cuttings of the young 
ſtalks and branches, planted any time from 
April till July, in beds or pots of rich mould, 
giving ſhade and water, they will emit roots, 
and form plants in a few weeks, but may be 
greatly facilitated by covering them cloſe with 
8 till chey begin to ſhoot at top, 


* 


: 


? 


} 
/ 


then inure them gradually to the air, and ſoon 
after may be tranſplanted into ſeparate pots. 

LUNARIA, Moonwort, Sattin-flower 
or Honeſty. . | f 

The plants are tall, herbaceous, ornamental 
annuals and perennials, of upright branchy 
growth, for the pleaſure - garden, riſing tuo 
or three feet high, garniſhed with heat. 
ſhaped, and oval-lanceolate leaves, and cluC. 
ters and ſpikes: of tetrapetalous cruciforme 
flowers; ſucceeded by broad, roundiſh, moon- 
ſhaped, flat, very thin pods, of a ſattin co. 
lour, ſo tranſparent as to diſcover the ſeed 
through them; hence it is commonly called 
Honeſty. 


Claſs and order, Tetradynamia Siliculoſa, * 


Characters. J CALIx, four oblong-oval de- 


ciduous leaves. CoROLLA, four large, ob- 


tuſe, cruciforme petals. STAMINA, four 
long and two ſhorter filaments, and ere&, 


patent antheræ. P1sTILLUM, a pedicellated 


oval oblong germen, very ſhort ſtyle, and 
an obtuſe entire ſtigma. PerIcareiun, 
a large elliptical plane, compreſſed, very 
thin, bilocular pod, erected on a ſmall 
foot-ſtalk,, containing kidney-ſhaped, com- 
preſſed, bordered ſeeds. 

There are but two ſpecies, an annual and 
perennial, the former of which has been 
long a reſident of our gardens, commonly 
known by the name of Honeſty, 

The ſpecies are: 

"LUNARIA Annua. | 

Annual Luneria, commonly called Sattin- 


finver, or Honeſly.] Hath fibrey roots, crown- 


ed by large heart ſhaped leaves; amidſt them 
an upright reddiſh flower-ſtalk, branching all 
around, a yard high, adorned with heatt- 
ſhaped leaves, oppoſite below and ſitting cloſe 
above ; and from the fides and ends of all the 
branches cluſters of cruciforme purple flowers, 


' ſucceeded by numerous, broad, moon- ſhaped, 
white, ſattiny, pellucid pods. 

Via, iety.] Large podded fattin-flower, or 

| honeſty. / 


Both the varieties flower in May or June, 
and their pods and ſeed ripen in autumn; 
the ſeed-pods being numerous, white fattin- 
like, and tranſparent, exhibit a ſingularly a- 
greeable appearance z and as they remain long 
on the branches, the ſtalks are often cut off 
in September, and dried, then tied in ſpread- 


ing bunches, to place in large rooms all win- 


ter, where they will appear very ornamental, 


more eſpecially if the pods are 2 * 
| | thei 
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their outer huſks, they will be whiter, more 
fttiny and ſhining. 

2LUNARIA Rediviva. | | 

Redivive Sweet-ſcented Moon-wort.) Hath 
fibrated perennial roots; upright, firm, tough 
talks, branching two feet high; garniſhed 
with oval-ſpear-ſhaped, rough leaves, placed 
alternate above; and the branches terminated 
by ſpikes of ſweet-ſcented flowers, of diffe- 
rent cblours in the varieties; ſucceeded by 


oblong flat pods. 


Varieties.) With purple flowers —with 
white lowers—and with yellow flowers; all 
flowering in June, ſucceeded by pods and 
ripe ſeeds in autumn, having the fame pro- 
perty as the former. 

he flowers of both the ſpecies, and re- 
ſpective varieties are cruciſorme, and conſiſt 
each of four heart-ſhaped petals, are nume- 
rous on each plant and conſpicuous. 

Both the ſpecies and their varieties are 84 
hardy, and will grow any where; the fir 
ſort decays annually after having flowered and 
ſeeded ; but the perennial is of ſeveral years 
duration in root, eſpecially if cultivated in a 
ery ſandy, or rubbiſhy ſoil. | 

The firſt ſpecies, Lunaria Annua, however, 
may be conſidered both as an annual and bi- 
ennial z for, as an annual, being {owed early 
in ſpring, it will come up the ſame ſea- 
ſon, and often run up to flower, perfect 
ſeeds, and wholly periſh in autumn; and as 
a biennial, if ſowed in ſummer, or early in 
autumn, it will riſe the ſame year, ſtand the 
winter, flower early in ſummer, perfect ſeeds 
in autumn, and then totally periſh ; for con- 
ſidered either as annual or biennial, it always 
deceys root and branch ſoon after the ſeeds 
are ripe z remarking that the autumn-ſowed 
plants always grow ſtrongeſt, and from ſcat- 
tered or felt-ſown ſeeds, numbers of young 
plants will riſe ſpontaneouſly, ww 
But as to the [ſecond fort, it being once 
_ raiſed, jt remains perennial in root, ſending 
up freſhiſtalks annually in ſpring for flower- 
ing, which always decay as ſoon as they have 
perfeCted ſeeds. . 

The propagation of both the ſpecies, &c. 
is by ſeed, in the natural ground in autumn 
or ſpring, either in patches. to remain, or in 
beds for tranſplantation, . By the former me- 
thod the plants ate generally. ſtronger than 
thoſe which are tranſplanted; but they ſuc- 
ceed very well both ways ; obſerving, when 
deligned to ſow them in patches, to put ſeve- 
ral ſeeds/ in each, half an inch deep, and 
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when the plants come up; leave only one of 
the, beſt in each patch ; and if intended to 
ſow any for tranſplantation, ſow them evenly 
on any bed or border, and rake them in ; and 
when the plants are two or three inches high 
plant them out, the annual ſorts where they 
are finally to remain to flower; and the pe- 
rennials either where they are to remain, or 


in nurſery beds till autumn, then to be planted 
out for good. 


LUPINUS, Lupine. | 
This genus conſiſts of hardy, herbaceous, 
flowery annuals, and a perennial, all for the 
pleaſure-garden, riſing with upright ſtalks, 
from about a foot to three or four high; or- 


namented with digitate, or (fingered leaves, 


and terminated by long whorled ſpikes of 
papilionaceous flowers. | 
Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 
Characters.] CALIx, is monophyllous and 
biſid. CoRoLLa, is papilionaceous, the 
vexillum roundiſh- cordated, emarginated, 
with the ſides reflexed and compreſſed, the 
wings nearly oval, and join at their baſe, and 
a narrow, falcated, acuminated carina. STA- 
MINA, ten diadelphous filaments, and 
roundiſh-oblong anthere, PisTILLUM, an 
awl-ſhaped compreſſed germen, ſubulated 


ſtyle, and, obtuſe ſtigma, PRERICARPIUu, 


a large oblong, compreſſed;, acuminated, co- 
riaceous, unilocular pod, containing ſeveral 
roundiſh compreſſed ſeeds. 

There are about ſeven ſpecies, ſix annuals 


and one perennial, all hardy, and moſtly 
plants of ornament, both in their finely di- 


gitate leaves, and variety of their flowers. 
Annual Kinds, | 
Of theſe kinds there are about four or five 
ſpecies common to our gardens ; have all fi- 
brated roots, each plant riſing with one up- 
right branchy ſtalk, as m their deſcription, 
. Lupixnus Lutca. NA 
Yellow Lupine.] Riſes with an upright 
ſtalk, branching a foot or eighteen inches 
high; garniſhed with digitate leaves, of eight 
or nine long narrow lobes ; and the ſtalks and 
branches terminated by looſe whorled ſpikes 
of yellow flowers, having verticillate cups 
with appendages, the upper lip bipartite, and 
the under one tridented; flowets in June and 
le. | $2 iro nt ry 
4 The flowers of this have a ſweet fragrance, 
for which peculiar merit it is in great. eſti- 


mation, $715 of Fo 
40 | Lurixus 
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*Lupinus Hirſutus. 


Hairy Giant Lupine.) Rifes with an up- 
right, thick, downy, hairy ſtalk, branching 
ſtrongly three or four feet high; garniſhed 
with digitate hairy leaves, of from nine to 
eleven, oblong, wedge-ſhaped, filvery-white 
lobes ; and the ſtalk and branches terminated 
by long whorled ſpikes of large flowers, of 
different colours in the varieties, having al- 
ternate cups with appendages, the upper-lip 
bipartite, the under one tridented. 

Varieties.] With blue flowers—— with 
fleſn- coloured flowers, commonly called Roſe 
Lupine. The flowers of both varieties are 
large and ſhowey, appear in July, and are 
fucceeded by large, broad, hoary ſeed - pods. 

3Lupinus Angu/tifolia. | 

Narrow-leaved Tall Blue Lupine.) Riſes 
with an upright firm ftalk, branching a yard 
high ; digitate large leaves, of nine or ten 
oblong, obtuſe, blueiſh lobes ; and the ſtalks 
and branches terminated by whorled ſpikes 
of blue flowers, having alternate cups with 
appendages, the upper-lip bipartite, and the 
under entire ; flowers in July. | 
 *Luypixnvus Varius. 

Variegated- feeded Blue Lupine.) Riſes with 
an upright firm ſtalk, two feet and a half 
high; digitate leaves, of ſix or feven oblong 
bairy lobes, and the ſtalk and branches ter- 
minated by fpikes of blue flowers, having 
ſemi-verticillate cups with appendages, the 
SA bifid, and the under almoſt tri - 

nted ; and with variegated ſeed. 

5Lupinus Alba. 

White Lupine.] Riſes with an upright 
thick ſtalk, branching two feet high; digi- 
tate leaves of ſeven or eight narrow hairy 
lobes, covered with a ſilvery down; and the 
branches ending in looſe ſpikes of white 
flowers, having alternate cups without ap- 
pendages, the upper, lip entice, and the un- 
der triderited, | 

All theſe annual Lupines riſe from feed 
fowed annvalty in fpring and ſummer in the 


open ground, arrive to full growth in June 


and Jul when they flower, and Tipen ſeed 
abdul in autumn, then the plants to- 
I | | 


periſh root and branch. 
Tate-garden, but the yellow fort claĩm pre- 
*cedence: for the ſweetneſs of its flower, 
Pirenmial Kind, | 


ey are all very ornamental in the plea- | 


root, and annual in ſtalk. | 


| 
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 *Lupinvs Perennis. 
\ Perennial Blue Virginia Lupine.) Hath lon 
fibrated, creeping, deeply-penerrating root.” 
upright channeHed ſtalks, branching near 
two feet high ; digitate leaves of eight or ten 
ſpear-ſhaped narrow lobes ; and the branches 
terminated by looſe ſpikes of blue flowers 
having alternate cups, without appendages, 
the upper · lip emarginated, and the under one 
entire; flowers in June. 

All the ſpecies flower in Tune and July 
and ripen plenty of feeds in autumn, ; 

The flowers of all the forts are papiliona- 
ceous, conſiſting of four petals, that is, 3 
ſtandard, two wings, and carina (ſee the 
Chara@ters ), and grow in ere ſpikes, often 
difpofed in whorls one above another; which 
in all the forts, are ſucceeded by oblong com - 
preffed, legumenous pods, containing from 
three to five or fix roundiſh flat ſeeds. 

The leaves of all theſe plants are beautiful. 
ly digitated into many lobes, ſtand moſtly 
upon long foot-ſtalks, and exhibit an agree- 
able variety. | 
The plants of all the forts ſucceed in any 
of the open borders, &. and effect a fine 
variety, as well as very ornamental appear- 
ance; and are all eaſtly raifed from ſeed, 
which ſhould generally be diſpoſed in ſmall 
patches in the different flower compart- 
ments, in the places where it is defigned the 
plants ſhall flower; placing ſome more for- 
ward, and others backward, according to 
their order of growth ; obſerving the annuals 
muſt be raifed annually, as they always pe- 
riſh ſoon after they have flowered and ripen- 
ed feeds; but the perennial fort, once raiſed 
is of feveral years duration. 


"Propagation, &c. of all the Sorts. 
The propagation of all the ſorts is effected 
with the utmoſt facility by ſeed in the full 
ground in March, April, and May; obſerving, 
that as too copious moiſture is apt to rot the 
ſeed, they ſhould not be ſowed earlier ihan the 
middle or latter end of March, except on very 

dry warm foils. 

The annual ſorts ſhould always be ſowed 
at once in the places where it is intended the 
lants are to flower, for they do not ſucceed 
by tranfplantation ; and to have a long ſuc- 
cefſion of bloom, about three or four diffe- 


rent ſowings may be neceſſary, from about 


Peng * er the middle or latter end of March until June, 
There is but one fort, it is perennial in | 
Itter of ſhort duration; obſerving to ſow — 


eſpecially the yellow ſort, whoſe bloom is ra. 
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che ſorts in patches, four, ſive, or ſix ſeeds 
in each, near an inch deep; and when the 
plants come up, leave only three of the beſt 
of them, though of the large kind one or 
two may be ſufficient in each place. When 
large quantities are required for noſegays, to 
ſupply the markets, &c. as practiſed about 
London with the yellow ſweet- ſcented ſort, 
they may be ſowed in rows in beds, drilling 
them in an inch deep, allowing a foot be- 
tween the rows. In either mode of ſowing 
all the ſorts, let the plants remain in the ſame 
place for flowering, as above mentioned, and 
keep them clean from weeds, which is all the 
culture they require; and by repeated ſow- 
ings at a month's interval, the bloom may be 
continued from June or July until Septem- 
ber or October; and the firſt fown plants 
will furniſh plenty of ripe ſeed, oY 
If ſome ſeeds are ſowed in autumn, in 
September, in a warm dry ſituation, the plants 
will come up, and often ſtand the winter to- 
lerably well, and flower early the following 
year; or, if ſome are ſowed in pots, eſpeci- 
ally the giant ſort, compriſing the large blue, 


and the roſe Lupine, which in wet autumns 


ripen ſced but indifferently ; ſo that by plac 
ing the pots in a garden frame, to have oc- 
caſional protection from hard froſt, they will 
flower early in the following ſummer, fo as 
to perfect ſeeds before they are attacked by 
the autumnal rains. 

The perennial ſort may be ſowed either in 
patches in the different compartinents, as al- 
ready obſerved, for the plants to remain where 
ſowed ; or may be ſowed in beds in drills, 
for tranſplantation ; but as the plants gene- 
rally ſend their roots deep into the ground, 
they generally ſucceed beſt when permitted 
to remain where raiſed, than by removal; 
however, both methods may be practiſed oc- 
caſionally, and the plants once raiſed remain 
durable in root many years, ſending up new 
ſtalks annually in ſpring. 

LYCHNIS, Lychnis, or Campion, in- 
Fg + alſo the Bachelors-button, Catch- 

Ys KC, \ Pi 

It conſiſts of hardy, herbaceous, very flo- 
riſerous ornamental perennials, of upright 
growth for the pleaſure-garden, riſing with 
erect firm flalks, two or three feet high, a- 
dorned at each joint with long ſpear-pointed 
leaves ; and all the ſtalks terminated by cluſ- 


ters and ſpikes of quinquepetalous, very con- 
ſpicuous flowers, of different colours in diffe- 


rent ſpecies. 


— 
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Claſs and order, Decandria Pentagynia, 
Charafterz,) Carlrx, is monophyllous, 

tubulous, five- parted at top, and permanent. 

CoROLLA, five petals, having long tails, or 

-ungues, the upper part, or limb, broad plane, 

and in ſome cut into ſegments. STamina, 

ten long filaments, alternately arranged, and 
attached to the ungues of the petals, and in- 
cumbent antheræ. PisTH.LUM, a ſuboval 
germen, five long ſtyles, and reflexed downy 
ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, an oval, unilocular, 
quinquevalyular, covered capſule, having nu- 
merous roundiſh ſeeds. | 

There are about ſeven ſpecies, but not - 
more than four that have merit as garden- 
plants, viz. the ſcarlet Lychnis—Bachelors- 
button—Catch fly ——Ragged Robbin: each 
compriſing ſome varieties. | 

The ſpecies are; 

"LyYCHN1s Chalcedonica. | 

Chalcedonian Scarlet Lychnis.] Hath a fi- 
brated perennial root; upright, ſtraight, hairy, 
annual ſtalks, riſing three or four feet high; 
garniſhed with long, ſpear- pointed, cloſe- 
ſitting leaves, by pairs oppoſite; and the ſtalk 
crowned by a large, compact, flat bunch of 
beautiſul ſcarlet, or flame- coloured flowers; 
appearing in June and July, : 

Varieties.) With fingle ſcarlet flowers 

with large, double, ſcarlet flowers, of exceed- 
ing beauty and elegance——with pale-red 
flowers—with white flowers. | 

Of theſe varieties of this ſpecies, the dou- 
ble ſcarlet Lychnis is ſuperior to all for ſize 
and elegance, the flowers being large, very 
double, and collected into a very large bunch, 
and exhibit a charming appearance; the ſin- 
gle ſcarlet kind is alſo very pretty; and the 
others effect an agreeable variety with the 
ſcarlet kinds. All the ſingles furniſh plenty 
of feed, by which they may be raiſed abun- 
dantly ; but the double, by its multiplicity 
of petals, exclude the generative organs, rare- 
ly ever produce ſced, ſo can only be propa- 
gated by ſlipping the roots, and by cuttings 
of its flower-ſtalks. See the Propagation. 

*LYCHNnIs Dioecia. 

Dioecious I ychnis, commonly called Bache- 
lor button.] Hath fibrated perennial roots; 
upright ſtalks, branching very diffuſe and ir- 
regular, two or three feet high; having oval, 
acute-pointed, rough leaves, by pairs oppo- 
ſite; and all the branches terminated by cluſ- 
ters of dioeceous flowers of different colours 
and properties in the varieties; flowering in 
April and May. | 


40 2 Voͤasrieties.] 
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Varieties.] Common ſingle red-flowered 
Bachelors- button ——double red double 
white—and ſingle white-flowered. 

The double varieties are exceedingly orna- 
mental in their bloom; the flowers large, 
very double, and continue long in blow; the 
ſingle red ſort grows wild by ditch ſides, and 
other moiſt places in many parts of England; 
from which the doubles were accidentally ob- 
tained by culture in gardens, and are pro- 
pagated only by flipping the roots; and the 

ngles, both by roots and by ſeed. 
| The flowers are often dioecious, i. e. male 
and female on diſtinct plants. 

*Lycanis Viſcaria. 


fly.) Hath fibrey perennial roots; 
crowned by a tuft of long, graſſy leaves cloſe 
to the ground; many erect, ſtraight, ſingle 
ſtalks, riſing a foot and a half or two feet 
high, exſuding from their upper part a viſcous 
or clammy matter; garniſhed with long nar- 
row leaves, by pairs oppoſite ; and terminated 
by many reddiſh-purple flowers,in cluſters one 
— another, forming a ſort of long looſe 
ſpike; all the flowers with entire petals; 
flowering in May. 

Varieties.) With ſingle red flowers with 
double red flowers - with white flowers. 
I be double variety is conſiderably the moſt 


- eligible for general culture, and is propagated 
in plenty by parting the roots. 


* 


All the varieties of this ſpecies emitting a 
glutinous liquid matter from their ſtalks, and 
flies happening to light thereon, ſometimes 


ſtick and entangle themſelves, the plant there- 
by obtained the name Catch- fly. 


iLYCHx1s Flos-cuculi. 
Cuckoo flituer Lychnis, commonly called Ragged 
Robin] Hath fibrey perennial roots; up- 


right, branchleſs, channelled ſtalks, rifing 
near two feet high; garniſhed with long, nar- 
row, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, in pairs oppoſite; 
and terminated by branchy foot-ſtalks,ſuſtain- 
ing many purple, deeply quadrifid flowers 


appearing in May. 
The flowers having each petal deeply qua- 


_ drifid in a torn or ragged-like manner, the 
* obtained the cant name of Ragged 


obin. | | 
. Varieties.) With ſingle flowers—double 


flowers. The double ſort is a large, very mul- 


tiple, fair flower, is an improved variety of 
the ſingle, which grows wild in moſt of our 
moiſt meadows, and is rarely cultivated ; but 


the double, being very ornamental, merits cul- 


6 


44M 1 5 German Lychnis, commonly callea 
Catc 


| propagated by ſlipping the roots. 
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ture in every garden ; it, like the other double 
Lychniſes, rarely produces ſeed, but is eaſily 


All the four ſpecies and reſpective varictics 
are very hardy; all fibrous-rooted, the roots 


| perennial ; but are annual in ſtalk, which 


riſes in ſpring, flower in ſummer, ſucceeded 
in the ſingles by plenty of ſeed in autumn; 
by which all the ſingle varieties may be 
8 = 33 but the doubles only 
ividing the roots, and ſome by cuttin 

he flower ſtalks. a F BY 

The flowers of all the ſorts, conſidered ſe. 
parately, are ſmalliſh, but their numbers on 
each plant renders. them conſpicuous; each 


flower in its ſingle ſtate, is compoſed of fire 


plane petals, (ſee the Chara#ers) ; but in the 
doubles, the petals are numerous; the ſingles 
ſucceeded by plenty of ſeed, but the doubles 
rarely any. | | 

All theſe plants are very ornamental fur. 
niture for the p'eaſure-garden, particularly 
the doubles, and will proſper in any common 
ſoil, will remain in all weathers unhurt, and 
each individual be of many years duration in 
root, which when of ſome ſtanding, ſend up 
many ſtalks every ſpring, and which being 
all terminated by numerous flowers, makea 
fine appearance in ſummer z but the ſcarlet 
Lychnis claims preference, eſpecially the dou- 
ble kind, which is ſingularly beautiful, even 
the ſingle ſcarlet ſort is alſo very ſhowy and 
pretty, and by ſome preferred to the double; 
all the other ſpecies, however, in their reſpec- 
tive double- flowered ſtates, are pretty orna- 
ments for the „ compartmenits of the 
pleaſure- ground. 

All the forts are kept in the nurſeries ſor 


ſale; and having a few plants of each, may 


ſoon encreaſe the ſtock. 
They may be planted any time from OQo- 


ber till March in open weather, though if in 


autumn the better; obſerving to place the 
talleſt growers the moſt backward, the others 
more toward the front, according to their ſe- 
veral degrees of height. 

All the culture they require, is the clearing 
them from weeds in ſummer, in com- 
mon with the other plants of the ſame com- 
partments; ſupporting with ſtakes the ſtalks 
of thoſe which ſhall need it, and cutting down 
the decayed ſtalks in autumn. 


Propagation of all the Sorts. 


The propagation of all the ſorts is exceed- 
ing eaſy ; all the ſingles by ſeed, and oo 
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the roots 3 and the doubles by dividing or | 


jpping the roots only, ſometimes alſo by cut- 

_ I ber ſtalks * performed in the full 
nd. | 

By Seed. The fingles may be raiſed in 
great plenty this way, though but few of them 
except the ſingle ſcarlet Lychnis, are worth 
raiſing, fince the doubles may be ſo uy 
encreaſed by ſlipping the roots, &c. Marc 
or April is the proper time for ſowing, chuſ- 
ing a bed or border of light earth, which be- 
ing dug, ſow the ſeeds on the ſurface, each 
fort ſeparate, and rake them in; the plants 
will come up in two or three weeks, give oc- 
caſional waterings and hand-weeding ; and 


in June, when the plants are two or three 


inches high, plant them out in beds or bor- 
ders, in rows fix inches aſunder; water them 
till freſh- rooted, and let them remain till Oc- 
tober, then tranſplant them where they are 
to remain, and they will all flower the fol- 
lowing ſummer. | 

By Slipping the Roots, — All the ſorts, both 
ſingle and double, may be propagated by this 
method, but is more particularly applicable 
to the doubles, becauſe they cannot with cer- 
tainty be obtained from ſeed ; the beſt ſeaſon 
for performing this work is autumn, after the 
ſtalks decay; it, however, may alſo be done 
in the ſpring : the ſcarlet Lychnis affords off- 
ſets the molt ſparing” of any; all the others 
afford plenty ; as to the method of flipping 
them, the whole root may either be taken up 
and divided into as many flips as are furniſh- 
ed with proper root-fibres, or the main root 
may ſtand, and flip off as many of the outer 


off-ſets as ſhall ſeem convenient; if the ſlips | 
taken off in either method are tolerably ſtrong, 
the beſt of them may be planted at once where 


they are to remain; but if rather ſmall and 
weak, it is the moſt eligible to plant them in 
nurſery-rows, half a foot aſunder, to remain a 
year, then tranſplant for good. : 
By Cuttings of the Stalks.— This is more 
rticularly neceſſary for the double ſcarlet 
ychnis, when it eacreaſes but ſparing:'y by 
off. ſets of the root. The work is performed 
in ſummer, when the ſtalks are well advanc- 
ed in growth, but before they flower, or have 
become hard and woody : cut ſome of them 
off cloſe to the bottom, and divide them into 
lengths of from three to five joints, and plant 
them in an eaſterly border of rich earth; put- 
ting them two parts of three, or more, into 
the ground, leaving only one joint out ; give 
water directly, and repeat it, together with. 
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occaſional ſhade in hot weather, and they will 
be well rooted, and form proper plants fit to 
tranſplant in autumn. 

If the above cuttings, as ſoon as planted, 
are covered down clo with hand-glaſles, it 
will greatly promote their rooting, ſo as to 
form ſtronger plants before winter. 

LYCIUM, Box thorn. 

This genus retains three ſhrubby exotics. 
of Africa, &c. for the green-houſe and ſhrub- 
wot riſing from about fix or eight to ten feet 
high, armed with ſpines, and adorned with 
imall entire leaves, and monopetalous in- 
fundibuliforme flowers. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Menogynia. 

Charagters.)] CAlix, is ſmall, obtuſe, . 
erect, five-parted, and permanent. CoRoL- 
LA, one funnel ſhaped petal, having a cylin- 
dric incurved tube, divided above into five 
ſmall ſegments. STAamina, five ſhort ſubu- 
lated filaments, and erect antherz. P1sTit- 
LUM, a roundiſh germen, ſimple ſtyle longer 
than the ſtamina, and thick bifid ſtigma. PE- 
RICARPIUM, a roundith bilocular berry, and 


| numerous reneiforme ſeeds, 


The ſpecies known in our gardens are; 

Lyciuu Afrum. 

African Narrow-leaved Box-thorn.] Hath 
ſhrubby irregular ſtalks, branching nine or 
ten feet high, the branches whitiſh, crooked, 
knotty, and armed with long ſharp ſpines ; 
numerous ſmall linear leaves in cluſters, of 
different ſizes in each cluſter, the ſmaller 
ſtanding at the baſe of the larger ; and pur- 


ple flowers on ſhort foot-ſtalks from the ſides 
of the branches, 


*LYCIUM Barbarum. 

Barbary Roſemarinus-leaved Lycium.] Bath 
ſhrubby ſtalks, branching irregularly ſix or ſe- 
ven feet high, the branches whitiſh, and 
armed with thorns ; ſmall ſpear-ſhaped, oval, 
thick, whitiſh leaves, placed irregularly ; and 
ſmall white flowers from the fides of the 
branches, having bifid cups; flowers in 
June. | 

Of this ſpecies are the two following va- 
rieties, both ſhrubby trailers, of hardy tem- 
perature ; they were formerly conſidered as . 
diſtinct ſpecies, but obſervation has determin- 
ed them to be varieties only of the above ipe- 
cies, Lycium Barbarum : 

T railing  Broad-leaved Barbary Lycium.] ' 
Hath ſhrubby, .declinated, very diffuſed ſtalks 
and branches of trailing growth, advancing - 
irregularly many feet-in-length; ſpread about 
every way, and armed with very long thorns ; 


large - 
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large, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, thiek, whitiſh- green 
le wes, growing on all ſides by threes; and 
purpliſh flowers, fingly on ſhort foot- ſtalks 
from the ſides of the branches, having bifid 
cups; flowering from Auguſt till October. 
Trailing Narrow-leaved Barbary - Lycium.] 
Hath ſhrubby, very branchy ſtalks, of trail- 
ing growth, ſpreading irregularly every way, 
armed with ſhort thorns ; long, lanceolate, 
narrow, alternate, whitiſh-green leaves; and 
ſmall flowers, having bifid cups; flowering 
in June and July. | 
ITbe flowers of all the forts conſiſts of one 
funnel-ſhaped petal, with an incurved tube, 
divided above into five parts ; ſee. the Cha- 
racters. 
All the four forts are durable in root, ſtem, 
and branches, and both the ſpecies are ever- 


green, retaining their leaves all the year; 


and they all flower here annually in ſum- 
mer. 2 | 

The two ſpecies being ſomewhat tender 
require protection from froſt, ſo muſt be 
kept aha 4c in pots, and placed among 
the green-houſe plants, where, as being cloſe- 
ly garniſhed with numerous ſmall foliage, 
they will effect an eligible variety in that col- 
lection; ſome of them may allo be placed 
-in a warm part of the ſhrubbery to take 
their chance, and will ſucceed tolerably, ex- 
cept in very ſevere winters. ; 

But the two varieties of the Lycium Barba- 
rum are hardy, ſucceed in the open ground 
the year round, and are proper for the ſhrub- 
bery, to introduce as trailers or climbers, for 
their branches trail and ramble about every 
way, ſo ſhould have ſupport of ſtakes, &c. to 
train them upon. 

They ail ſucceed in any common earth of 


a garden; let the green houſe ſorts, how- 


ever, be potted in light, rich, loamy mould, 
if poſſible. 


Propagation. | 


The propagation of all the ſorts is by ſeed, 
layers, and cuttings ; but as they all grow 
freely by the two Jatter methods, raiſing trom 
ſeed is almoſt unneceſlary, eſpecially to the 


'two hardy varieties. 


By Seed. —This is ſometimes practiſed for 


the green houſe kinds; ſow the ſeed in au— 


tumn in pots, an inch deep, which in win- 
ter place in a frame, &c. to have ſhelter from 


* 


froſt, but to enjoy the full air in open wea- | 
ther; and in ſpring plunge them in a mode- 
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rate hot- bed, it will ſoon bring up the plants, 
when they are about three inches high, plant 
them in ſeparate pots, give water, and place 
them in the ſhade till freſh-rooted, and re. 
peat the waterings as there ſhall be occa- 
ſion. 

By Layers.—In ſpring lay a quantity of the 
young branches, by ſimple or common lay. 
ing, they will readily emit roots, and be pro- 
per for tranſplanting in autumn. 

By Cuttings.— In March or April plant 
cuttings of the young ſhoots of the precy. 
houfe kinds in pots, and plunge them in a 
ſhady border, give water in hot weather, and 
they will readily grow; or if any time from 


| April till the end of June, young cuttings 


are planted in a ſhady.border, they will emit 
roots, and form plants fit to be potted in au- 
tumn ; but cuttings of the two hardy vatie- 
ties planted at almoſt any time of : year 
will readily grow, though from October till 


March is the beſt time, and they will form 
good plants by autumn following. 


LYSIMACHIA, Looſe ſtriſe. 

The er are hardy herbaceous peren. 
nials and biennials, &c. of upright growth, 
moſtly for the pleaſure- garden, riſing with 
erect ſtalks, from about half a yard w two 
or three feet high ; garniſhed with narrow, 
entice leaves; and terminated by ſpikes and 
cluſters of monopetalous, rotated, five-parted, 
ſpreading flowers. ; 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Chara#ters.) CALiX, is erect, acutely 
five-parted, and permanent. CoRoLLa, is 
monopetalous, rotaceous, and deeply divided 
into five flat, open-ſpreading ſegments. STA- 
MINA, five ſubulate filaments, and acumi- 
nated antheræ. PisTILLUM, a round ger- 
men, filiforme ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM, a globular, decemvalvular, 
unilocular capſule, having many angu/ar 
ſeeds. ' | 

There are many ſpecies, but not more than 
three or four commonly retained in gardens, 
and thoſe moſtly perennials; all the forts hav- 
ing ſibrated roots, ſending up ſtalks annually. 

The ſpecies are 

"'LYSIMACHIA Pulgaris. 

Common Great Yellow Looſe-flrife.] Hath 
a thick, creeping, widely-{preading, reddiſh 
root; upright firm ſtalks, three or four feet 
high; garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, 
ſelfile leaves, by threes or fours; and each 


ſtalk dividing at top into ſeveral ot Fs. 
| eac 
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each of thoſe terminated by a racemous cluſ- 
ter of elegant yellow flowers; in June and 


Wh inhabits ditch - ſides and moiſt places 
in many parts of England; but being a tall, 
fine ſhewy plant in bloom, it is admitted into 
large gardens for the variety of its flowers. 

*LyYSIMACHIA Ciliata, 

Ciltated Canadian Yellow Loaſe-flrife.) Hath 
a creeping, faſt-ſpreading root; many up- 
right Ralks, riſing two feet high ; oval-lanceo- 
late, ſmooth, oppoſite leaves, having ciliated 
foot-ftalks ; and from the upper axillas, long 
flender foot-ſta'ks, each ſuſtaining one yellow 
o wer; in June and July. 

3Ly$i#7acHla Nummularia. 

Nummwularin, commonly called Yellow Money- 
wort, or Herb Two-pence.] Hath a ſmall, 
creeping, fpreading root; numerous, weak, 
trailing, rooting ſtalks ; ſmall, nearly heart- 
ſhaped, fmooth, oppoſite leaves; and from 
the axillas, long flender foot-ſtalks, each hav- 
ing a ſolitary. yellow flower ; in June and 

uly. 
lt grows naturally in moiſt ſhady places in 
England, but is cultivated in many gardens | 
for variety. | | | 

+LYS1MACH1A | Saltcifolia, or TYillow-leaved 
white Spaniſh L20ſe-flrife, is now removed to 
another genus; it grows three feet high, hav- 
ſpear-ſhaped, narrow leaves, and the ſtalks 
terminated by long looſe ſpikes of fine white 
flowers; in June. 

The flowers of all theſe plants are each of 
one rotaceous, or wheel-ſhaped, deeply- five- 
parted petal, are pretty numerous on each 
plant, tolerably conſ{picuous, and are ſucceed- 
ed by ripe ſeeds in autumn, except the cili- 
on kind, which rarely produce ſeeds in Eng- 
and. 

All the plants are perennial in root, and ö 

annual in ſtalk, and all of them multiply ex- 
ceedingly by their creeping roots. 
They are all very hardy, proſper in any 
common foil and ſituation in a garden, but 
delight moſt in ſomewhat ſhady moiſt places; 
ney; however, may be planted any where 
to form a variety, and their roots will abide 
for years, and enereaſe greatly ſo as to ſend 
up many ſtalks, and exhibit a very ſhowy 
bloom. | 

All the ſorts here ſpecified are kept in moſt 
of the nurſery gardens ſor ſale. 

They may be planted any time from Octo- 
ber tl March, and their culture is only the 
keeping them clear from weeds, and cutting 
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| down their decayed ſtalks in autumn, like 


other herbaceous perennials ; and when the 
roots have ſpread too much, trim them in all 
around within due bounds. 


Propagation, 


The propagation of all the ſorts is effected 
abundantly by parting their roots any time, 
from the decay of the ſtalks in autumn until 
new ones begin to riſe in ſpring. 

They may alſo be propagated by ſeed ; . 
ſowing them in autumn upon an eaſt border, 
and the plants will rife p!entifully in the fol- 
lowing ſpring, ſome of which, when about 
three inches high, may be thinned out and 
planted in a ſhady border till autumn, when 
theſe, and all the others may be tranſplanted 
where they are to remain. 

LYTHRUM, Willow-herb, (Salicaria)or 
Purple Looſe-ſtrife. | 

It furniſhes ſome hardy herbaceous, ereCt- 
growing, flowery perennials for ornamenting 
the pleaſure-garden compartments, riſing 
with upright ſtalks, from one to three or four 
feet high; adorned with cordate-lanceolate, 


and linear leaves; and terminated by long 


ſpikes of hexapetalous, very ornamental, pur- 
ple flowers. | 

Claſs and order, Dodecandr ia Monogynia. 

Characters. ] Calix, is monophyllous cy- 
lindric, having the brim indented in twelve 
parts alternately ſmaller. CoRoLLA, fix ob- 
long, obtuſe, patent petals, inferted into the 
denticuli of the calix STAMINA, twelve 
filaments, the upper ones the ſhorteſt, and. 
aſſurgent anthetæ. PIsSTILLUM,. an 2 5 
germen, ſubulate, declinated ſtyle, and riſ- 
ing orbicular ſtigma. PEeRICARPIUM, an 
oblong, acuminated, unilocular, covered 


capſule, incloſing numerous ſmall ſeeds. 


There are about nine or ten ſpecies, but 
not more than one in eſteem ſor our purpoſe, 
or that is commonly cultivated in the'Englith . 
gardens, which, however, comprehends ſome 
varieties. 

LyTHRUM Salicarig. 

Salicaria, or Common Willew-herb.) Hath 
a fibrated perennial root; .upright, angular, 
purpliſh ſtalks, riſing three or four feet high; 
cordate-lanceolate leaves, oppoſite by pairs; 
and the ſtalk and branches terminated by long, 
erect ſpikes of reddiſh-purple, dodecandrous 
flowers ; in July. | 

Varieties.] With round leaves—with long 
acute leaves — ttiſoliate leaved, Winne x 

eaves . 
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leaves at a joint=—quadrifoliate, or four 


leaves at a joint—with quadrangular ſtalks— 
with hexangular ſtalks —— with bright red 
flowers—purple-flowered—with verticillate, 
or whorled flowers. 

This beautiful plant and varieties are reſi- 
dents of brook-fides, and the like places in 
moſt parts of England, and are often diſre- 
garded ; they, however, merit culture in 
every curious garden for their ſtately growth 
and ornamental appearance of their elegant 
flowers, which adorn the top of the ſtalk in 
very long erect ſpikes. 

They are allwery hardy, perennial in root, 
and annual in ſtalk. | 

They may be employed to ornament any 
of the compartments of the pleaſure-ground, 
but are the moſt proſperous in moiſt, or ſome- 
what ſhady ſituation, in which they will grow 
taller, ſtronger, produce larger ſpikes, and 
continue longer 1n beauty. | 

T he plants may be eaſily obtained in the 
places of their natural growth, and are fold at 
molt of the nurſeries; and the ſeaſon for 
planting them is any time in open weather 
from October till March. 

Ihe propagation is by parting the roots, 
and by ſeed. 

By parting the Roots. Autumn, in OQo- 
ber or November, is the beſt ſeaſon : the root 
may be divided into ſlips, preſerving fibres 
to each which if tolerable ſtrong, plant them 
at once, where they are to remain ; but if 
weak, ſet them in nurſery rows for a year, 
| By Seed —This is hardly worth practice, 
ſince the plants may be encreaſed with the 
utmoſt facility by roots; however the moſt 
ſucceſsful ſowing-ſeaſon is autumn, ſoon after 


the ſeeds are ripe, ſowing them in a bed or 


border of rich earth, and rake them in ; they 
will riſe-in ſpring ; in ſummer, if too thick, 
thin out ſome and plant them in nurſery-rows 
till autumn ; when both theſe, and thoſe re- 
maining in the ſeed bed may be planted out 


for good, and will flower the next ſummer. 
LUXURIANS, Luxuriant Plants, &c.— 


© Theſe are ſuch that are greatly augmented in 


growth beyond their common natural ſtate ; 
and it is obſervable of ſuch plants, &c. for the 
general part, that they rarely acquire that de- 
gree of perſeCtion as plants of more mode- 
rate growth; and which ſtate of Luxuriance 
ſometimes e. through the exceſs of nou- 
riſhment, and ſometimes by the nature of ſome 
particular plants. | 


| 
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But Luxuriance operates differently; it pre. 
vails ſometimes in the whole plant, ſometimes 
in particular parts of a plant, as in ſome of 
the ſhoots, and frequently in the flowers, We 
ſhall therefore conſider them under theſe three 
heads: 1, Luxuriant Plants—2. Luxuciant 
Shoots— 3. Luxuriant Flowers. 

Luxuriant Plants and Trees. Theſe as a. 
bove obſerved, are ſuch as ſhoot conſiderably 
ſtronger than plants of the ſame ſpecies gene. 
rally do, and is applicable both to herbaceous 
plants and trees, &c. and that very Luxuti- 
ant Plants and Trees never attain perfection 
ſo ſoon as moderate growers, as for example: 
moſt eſculent plants which ſhoot luxuriantly 
to leaves and ſtalks, &c. ſuch as cucumbers, 
melons, cabbage, cauliflowers, turneps, ra- 
diſhes, beans, peas, &c. never arrive ſo ſoon 
to perſection as thoſe of moderate growth, 
and ſuch plants as appear to be naturally of 
themſelves of. that very Luxuriant nature are 
very improper to ſtand from which to ſave 
ſeed for propagation, 

The fame is alſo obſervable of fruit-trees; 
for ſuck. as are very Luxuriant ſhooters are 
much longer before they attain a bearing 
ſtate, than thoſe of middling growth, nor do 
they ever bear ſo plentifully, nor the fruit at- 
tain ſuch perfection as in moderate-ſhcoting 
trees: this Luxuriance happens ſometimes 
through exceſs of nouriſhment, as before ob- 
ſerved, and ſometimes is the nature of the 
tree, and very frequently is acquired by un- 
| (killful pruning, for it is very often the prac- 
tice of bad pruners, that when wall or eſpa- 
her trees aſſume a Luxuriant growth, to cut 
all the ſhoots ſhort, by which practice, in- 
ſtead of reducing the tree to a moderate ſtate 
of ſhooting, has increaſed its vigour, becauſe, 
as we have before occaſionally obſerved, the 
ſhortening of ſtrong ſhoots, promotes their 
throwing out ſtill ſtronger, and producing 
more abundant or ſuperfiuous wood. 

Therefore, in pruning very Luxuriant eſpa- 
lier and wall-fruit-trees, aſſiſt them in their 
own way, by training in plenty of ſhoots an- 
nually for a year or two, to divide the redun- 
dancy of ſap; that is, in training in the ne- 
ceſſary ſupply of ſhoots, both in the ſummer 
and winter pruning, always leave them rather 
thicker than in the common praCtice, and 
moſtly at full length, unleſs it ſhall ſeem ne- 
ceſſary to ſhorten any in ſome particular part 
of the tree, to force out a ſupply of wood to 


fill a vacancy ; obſerving that ſome ow - 
[ul 
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{uit-trees ſhould never be ſhortened, except 


occaſionally for the purpoſe of procuring a. 
ſupply of wood as juſt mentioned, which is 
particularly to be remarked in apples, pears, 


plums, cherries, figs, &c, for it ſhortening 
was to be praCtiſed to theſe ſorts, they would 


continue ſhooting every year ſo luxuriantly to 


wood, that they would never form themſelves 
into a proper dete, ſtate: even thoſe trees 
where ſhortening is neceſſarily praCtiſed in 
winter, to moſt of the annual ſupply of ſhoots, 


as in peaches, neCarines, &c. it, in caſes of 
- Luxuriant growth, ſhould be very ſparingly 


performed, that is, not to cut any of the ſhoots 
very ſhort, and ſome of the moſt vigorous 
leave almoſt, or quite at full length. 


This is the only method to reduce a Lux- 


uriant tree to a moderate growth, and to 
a bearing ſtate; for by training the ſhoots 
thicker, and leaving them longer, and conti- 
nuing it for a year or two, the redundant ſap 
conſequently having greater ſcope to divide 
itſelf, it cannot break out with that Luxuri- 
ance, as when it has not half the quantity of 
wood to ſupply with nouriſhment, as in the 
caſe of pruning ſhort; and by practiſing the 
above hints, a Luxuriant tree may in two 
ears be brought to a moderate growth, and 

come a good bearer. See 
WALL-TREES, PRUNING, &C. 


Luxuriance ſeldom occurs with any conti-, 
nuance, in ſtandard-trees where permitted to 


take their natural growth, except ſometimes 
a (traggling ſhoot, which ſhould always be 
taken out by the rules mentioned in the fol- 
lowing article. ; 
*Luxuriant Shoots.—Theſe are applicable 
principally to trees and ſhrubs; more parti- 
cularly. to the: fruit-tree kind, and eſpecial- 
ly thoſe which undergo tbe diſcipline of an 
annual pruning; Luxuriant ſhoots, therefore, 
are frequently mentioned in the culture of the 
ſeveral ſorts. of fruit- trees. . 
However, Luxuriant ſhoots are ſuch which 
ſhoot ſo vigorouſly. in length and ſubſtance, 
as greatly. to exceed the general growth of 
thoſe, uſually. produced on the ſame kind of 
plant or tree, and are ſometimes general, 
and ſometimes, only happens to particular 
thoots in different parts of a tree, &c. and 
thoſe ſhoots denominated Luxuriant, are diſ- 
coverable by. their extraordinary length and 
thickneſs, and by their vigour of growth, 
which always greatly impoveriſhes the other 
more moderate ſhoots in their neighbourhood, 
and likewiſe the fruit, &c, and ſuch ſhoots 


SPALIERS,. 


* 


Luxuriance ten 
the original intention of nature; the flower 
being deſigned for perfecting the fruit and 
ſeed; but when the petals are multiplied to 
the diminution of the ſtamina, &c. ſo that no 
impregnation enſues, no fruit or ſeed can be 
produced, conſequently, by the Luxuriant 
augmentation of the corolla, plants often 
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very frequently occur in fruit-trees by the ef- 


fects of pruning. When they are in general 
ſo, that is, all, or moſt of the ſhoots of an eſpa- 
lier or wall-tree are Luxuriant, manage them 
as above directed in treating of Luxuriant 


trees; but when luxuriance happens to par- 
ticular ſhoots here and there in a fruit- tree, 


or indeed any other tree or ſhrub, under 


9 that ſuch ſhoots being both of ſuch 
a very Luxuriant nature as to draw the nou- 
riſhment, or ſap, at the expence of all the 
adjacent moderate ſhoots on the ſame tree, 
and often by its vigorous irregular growth, 
cannot be trained with any degree of regula- 
rity ; ſo that conſidering theſe diſadvantages 


of ſtraggling Luxuriant ſhoots, they ſhould 


for the moſt part, as ſoon as diſcoverable, in 
ſummer or winter pruning, be cut out, tak- 
ing them off as cloſe as poſſible to the part of 
the branch from whence they originate, that 
no eye * be left to ſhoot again; unleſs, 
however, ſuch a ſhoot ſhall riſe in any part 
of a tree or ſhrub, where a further ſupply of 
wood may be requilite, in which caſe it may 
be retained, and ſhortened as it ſhall ſeem 
convenient to force out a ſupply of more 
ſhoots laterally to fill the vacancy. | 
But, as above noticed, where a tree is. 


wholly of a Luxuriant nature, producing al- 


moſt in general Luxuriant ſhoots, leave them 
moderately thick, and train them along moſt- 


ly at full length, and by thus leaving a larger 
elf, 


ſupply of wood for the ſap to divide it 
the tree in two ſeaſons will be reduced to a 
proper growth ; when it may afterwards be 


managed, according to the general rules ex- | 


hibited under its reſpective genera. 
Luxuriant Flowers.—All double flowers 


_ be confidered as Luxuriant, eſpecially 
ſu 

multiplied, or ſo augmented in numbers in- 
ward, as to exclude ſome part of the fructi- 


a which have either the cup or corolla 


fication, for the ſame is obſervable in flowers 
as in eſculent plants and fruit-trees, that 
to their imperfection in 


become barren. 


Luxuriance in flowers, however, conſiſts 
of three modifications. Firſt, ſuch as have 


the petals GI yet do not entirely 
4 F 


exclude 
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excludethe ſtamina, Secondly, ſuch in which, 


by the multiplicity of the petals, all the ſta- 
mina are excluded, fo that no impregnation 


can be effected. Thirdly, ſuch flowers as pro- 


duce one out of another, as in the prolific 
anemone, &c. | by 
But Luxuriant flowers which do not ex- 


| 


MAG 


clude all their ſtamina, are capable of 
- A e and conſequently produce 
eed. 

The higheſt degree of luxuriance is often 
obſervable in carnations, anemones, ranun. 


culus, poppy, lychnis, peony, narciſſus, vio. 
et, &c. 


1 


AGNOLYA, {Maznlia) Laurel- 
| M leaved Tulip-tree. 
is genus conſiſts of moſt elegant ever- 
reen and deciduous trees of North America, 
or ornamental plantations and the green- 
houſe; riſing with upright trunks, dividin 
upward into fine regular heads; adorne 
with noble large, oblong, fimple foliage, and 
large novem-petalous flowers of remarkable 
ft gre which, in America, their native 
ſoil, are ſucceeded by a large egg-ſhaped ſtro- 
bilus, ſcaley fruit, compoſed of ſeveral com- 
prefſed, roundiſh, unilocular capſules, con- 
taining large pendulous ſeeds, i. e. that be- 
ing diſcharged from their departments, hang 
by long threads in a ſingularly curious man- 
ner; but the fruit never attains perfection in 
England, and is not of the eatable kind. 
* Claſs and order, Polyandria Polygamia. 
Characters. ] CALIx, is three petaliforme, 
oval, concave, deciduous leaves. CoRoL- 
LA, nine oblong, concave, obtuſe petals, 
narrow at the baſe. STAMINA, numerous 
thort filaments inſerted into the baſe of the 
piſtillum, and linear antherz attached to the 


des of the filamentum. PisTILLUM, nu 


merous oblong-oval germina, very ſhort, re- 
curved, contorted ſtyles, and longitudinal 
hairy ſtigmas. PEeRICARPIUM, an oval ſtro- 
bilus, or cone, compoſed of compreſſed, round- 
iſh, almoſt imbricated, cluſtered, unilocular, 
bivalyular capſules, each containing one 
roundiſh, baccated ſeed, hanging by ſi 

threads from the ſcales of the ſtrobilus, 


There are but four ſpecies, all of the tree 


ender 


land. 


M. 


kind, one of them an ever - green, and one 


of the moſt beautiful in the world; the 
other three are deciduous, and alſo very beau- 
tiful. All the forts, though originally of 
American growth, proſper in our gardens in 
the full ground all the year; they, however, 
being ſomewhat tender while young, require 
protection from froſt, but afterwards may be 
turned out into the principal ſhrubbery plan- 
tations in the moſt conſpicuous parts, where 
they will appear exceedingly ornamental in 
their fine luxuriant foliage, in ſome reſem- 
bling the noble leaves of laurel, but much 


+ larger, as in ſome ſorts they are near a foot 


long and almoſt half as broad. 
Ever-green Kind, 


This is a noble tree, very diſtinguiſhable 
from all others, yet known by its ſingularly 
large, and beautiful ſhining leaves. 

*"MAacnoLIA Grandiflora. 

Greater Grandiflorous Ever-green Magnolia. 
Riſeth with an upright ſtem, branching out 
upward into a regular head, ſeventy or eighty 
feet high; garniſhed with very large, ſpear- 
ſhaped, thick, firm, cloſe- ſitting, ever-green 
leaves, eight or ten inches long, and near 
half as broad, of a ſhining green above, and 
art underneath ; and from the ends of the 

ranches, Jarge pure-white flowers, of nine or 
ten broad-ſpreading petals ; ſucceeded by oval, 
cone-like fruit, which never ripen in Eng- 


Variety.) With leaves of a ſhining-green' 
above, and of a ruſty colour underneath: 
11 + 31 Deciduo us 
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Deciduons Kinds. 


Theſe - forts though deciduous are moſt 
beautiful trees, when in foliage, and elegant 
furniture for the beſt ſhrubberies. 

*MAGNOLIA Glauca. | | 


Glaucous-leaved Deciduous Magnolia.) Riſes 


with an upright flender ſtem, branching ten 
or fifteen feet high, having a ſmooth white 
bark ; oval oblong, deciduous leaves, three 
or four inches long, of a glaucous hoary co- 
lour underneath ; and from the extremity of 
the branches white flowers, ſucceeded by co- 


nic ſtrobilus fruit, which nevec ripens in. 


England. 

This ſort is remarkable for retaining its 
leaves great part of winter, appearing like an 
ever-green. 

*MAGNOLIA Tripetala, | 

Tripetalate Magnolia, or Umbrella- tree.] 
Riſes with an upright ſtem, branching about 
twenty feet high; very large lanceolate leaves, 
diſpoſed in circular rays horizontally, in form 
of an umbrella; and large white flowers, 
having the outer petals dependent. 

The name Umbrella-tree is derived from 
the diſpoſition of its admirable large foliage, 
fo as to reſemble the form of an umbrella. 

+*MAGNOLIA Acuminata. 

Acuminate Long-leaved Deciduous Magnolia.] 
| Riſes with an upright ſtem, branching fif- 
teen or twenty feet high, having a ſmooth light 
bark; large oval-oblong, acuminate- pointed 
leaves, eight or ten inches long, and half as 
broad ; and white flowers, having from nine 
to twelve petals ; ſucceeded by conical fruit, 
not ripening in England. 

All theſe ſour ſpecies of Magnolia are ad- 
mirable fine ornaments for the principal 
ſnrubbery compartments ; the grandiflorous 
kind alſo for the green-houſe, which is 
the moſt beautiful of all the ſorts; but all of 
them are remarkably ornamental in their large 
elegant foliage, which are univerſally ſimple, 
entire, and almoſt ſeſſile; and all the ſpecies 
after having acquired ſome conſiderable age 
and ſize, produce flowers here annually in 
June or July, are large, of a ſnowy white, 
and remarkable fragrance; and ſometimes on 
old trees are ſucceeded by the formation of 
fruit, but it never acquires maturity in this 
Country. £ 
| The flowers of all the ſorts in their cha- 
racteriſtic ſtate, conſiſt each of nine oblong 
obtuſe petals, - and numerous filaments and 
germina, &c. ſee the Characters. 
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In the American woods where theſe trees 
grow naturally in great abundance, the flowers 
are numerous on each tree, continue a long 
time in bloom, and perfume the whole woods 
with their agreeable odour. 

All the four ſpecies are of ſomewhat ten- 
der temperature, and liable to injury_ from 
froſt while young, the Mag nolia Graldifra 
moſt of all; but none of them, however, ſo 
tender but that they may be naturalized to 
this climate, after having occaſional protec- 
tion in winter during their infant ſtate, by 
keeping them in pots three, four, or five 
years, in order to move to ſhelter of a frame 
or green-houſe in froſty weather; obſerving 
that the grandiflorous kind need this care 
the longeſt of any, the ſeedling plants of 
which generally requiring to be five or ſix 
years 01d before they can be truſted in the full 
ground finally ; the other three ſorts, as they 
drop their leaves in autumn, their ſhoots be- 
come more hardened, and not ſo ſubject to 
the rigours of froſt, will generally ſucceed in 


| the open ground after the ſecond or third 


winter; but all the forts ſhould be gradua'ly 
hardened by expoſing them conſtantly to the 
full air ſummer and winter, in all mild 
or open weather, and only give ſhelter 
from froſt; and when tranſplanted into the 
full ground, it ſhould be done in March ; but 
ſome of the ever-green Magnolia ſhould alſo 
be retained in pots as green-houſe plants. 
The grandiflorous ever-green Magnolia is 
one of the moſt beautiful trees in nature, both 
in the procerity and grandeur of its growth ; 
and in its luxuriant noble leaves, which ren- 
ders the tree ſingularly conſpicuous and diſ- 
tinguiſhable, at all ſeaſons, and may be con- 
ſidered the fineſt ornamental ever-green yet 
known, both for the ſhrubbery and green- 
houſe. Remarking, as already obſerved, that 
as the trees of this ſort are impatient of froſt 
whilſt young, they ſhould be kept in pots a few 
years, in order to have ſhelter of a garden- 
frame or green-houſe occaſionally in winter, 
when froſts prevail; and even when thoſe in- 
tended for the ſhrubbery are turned out into 
the full ground, it is proper alſo to erect a 
ſort of frame- work of pliable poles, &c. arch- 
wiſe over each plant, in November, for the 
ſupport of a covering of mats in rigorous 


| weather, for a few winters: -it is likewiſe 


proper, as before noticed, to retain ſome in 
pots, to be managed as green-houſe plants; 
and if thoſe in the full ground ſhould ſuffer 
by the froſt, theſe · will remain unhurt, and 
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be as a reſerve; obſerve, however, with: re- 
| pet to thoſe in the full ground, to endea- 
vour to naturalize them gradually as much as 
poſſible, to ſtand our ordinary winters with- 
out covering, which undoubtedly may in 
time be effected, eſpecially thoſe plant raiſed 
by layers and cuttings from plants, which 
have _ of ſome years ſtanding in the open 
und. o N 
The deciduous Magnolias are alſo remark- 
ably ornamental trees, and ought to be intro- 
duced into every curious collection in ſhrub- 
beries, where by their admirable fine foliage, 
they will exhibit an elegant variety. All 
theſe deciduous ſorts after having occaſional] 
ſhelter two or three winters in their minor 
ſtate, will ſucceed tolerably in the open ground 
all the year without covering. 

All the ſpecies, both ever-green and decidu- 
ous, are cultivated in the nurſeries for ſale, of 
which the firſt fort, as being the moſt beauti- 
ful, and requiring more care in its culture, 1s 
generally pretty high rated. 

The beſt ſeaſon for planting all the ſorts 


is in February and March, before they begin 


to make an effort for ſhooting, though as 
thoſe ſorts which are in pots may be turned 
out with the ball of earth about their roots, 
ſo as ſcarce to feel their removal, they may be 
occaſionally tranſplanted in October or begin- 
ing of November ; I, however, ſhould ge- 
generally prefer the ſpring-planting that they 
may be both firmly rooted, and inured to 
the ſoil, fituation, and full air before winter. 
Obſerve, that in the diſpoſition of all the 
ſorts in the ſhrubbery, as they are rather 
of a tender nature in their younger growth, 
it is proper to allot them a ſheltered ſunny 
ſituation, and dry ſoil; and all of them 
ſhould- be ſtationed in the moſt conſpicuous 
point of view; and not too cloſely crowded 
with ſhrubs of inferior merit ; they have al- 
ſo an admirable effect diſpoſed ſingly in dif- 
ferent parts, particularly in open ſpaces of 
8 in the internal parts of the 
rubbery plantations, the Magnolia Grandi 
a in particular appear beautiful in this 
mode of diſpoſition ; obſerving of this ſort, 
that whereſoever ſtationed, to allow it the 
occaſional ſhelter of an awning of mats in 
frofty weather, as before notice 


Propagation, We. of all the Sorts. 


| The propagation of all the farts is by ſeed, 


winters ; ſtill _— 
e 
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By Seed. — This is received annually from 
America, preferved in ſand, and commonly 
arrives here early in ſpring, which ſhould be 
ſowed as ſoon after as poſhble in pots of light 
rich earth, half an inch deep; and the pots 
then either plunged in a moderate hot. bed 
juſt to bring up the plants an inch or two 
high, or may be plunged in common earth 
under a warm wall or hedge, or in a frame, 
in the full ſun till the middle or latter end 
of April, then replunged in an eaſterly bor. 
der open to the morning ſun ; giving mode. 
rate ſprinklings of water in dry weather, and 
the plants will riſe the ſame year, thoſe hav- 
ing aid of a hot-bed, probably in April, and 
the others in May ; obſerving to inure thoſe 
in the hot-bed timely to the full air. All 
ſummer let the ſeedlings raiſed by either me- 
thod be very regularly fupplicd with water; 
at the approach of winter remove the pots into 
a green-houſe, or rather under a garden-frame, 
there ſheltered from froſt all winter, but in- 
dulge them with the open air all mild wea- 
ther. In March if the pots are plunged in a 
bark hot-bed, under a frame two or three 
months, it will forward the ſeedlings greatly, 
being careful to give water, and harden them 
to the open air gradually, ſo as to be remoy- 
ed into it fully in June, to remain till Octo- 
ber, then allow them ſhelter in winter as a- 
foreſaid. Spring following plant them into 
ſeparate pots, and plunge them into a hot- 
bed as above, to ſet them forward, giving wa- 
ter, occaſional ſhade, and the benefit of the 
free air; and in June remove the pots to a 
ſhady border for the remainder of the ſum- 
mer; in winter give them ſhelter, as before, 
from ſevere froſt, but to have the full air in all 
open weather. 'The ſame care may be proper 


for two or three winters, when ſome of them 


may be turned out of the pots with the ball 
about their roots, into the full ground in a 
warm place, eſpecially the deciduous kinds ; 
but the grandiflorous or ever-green ſort, be- 
ing tender, muſt not be too toon committed 
to the winter's cold, they ſhould, therefore, 
be continued in occaſional ſhelter, as above, 
four or five years at leaſt, and when turned 
out into the open ground, it is proper to mat 
them occaſionally, as already hinted, in ſevere 
ſome in pots to be 
managed as green-houle plants. 

By Layers.—All the forts may alſo be pro- 
pagaten by this method, which may be per- 

rmed in autumn or ſpring : chuſe the young 


pliable ſhoots, give them a gentle twiſt, 3 i 
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n the part to be layed, and lay them in 
_— r Ho will 8 in 
one year, others probably not in leſs than two; 
then in March take them off and plant each 
in a pot, plunge them in a moderate hot- 
bed for a month or two to ſet them a-going 
freely at firſt, and they will form good ſtrong 
plants by autumn, allowing them ſhelter in 
winter for a year or two, then may be tranſ- 
lanted into the full l 

By Cuttings.— This may be effected by 
aid of a bark- bed, particularly that in the 
ſtove, Kc. In March or April plant ſome 
ſhort young ſhoots of the preceding year in 
pots, plunge them to the rims in the hot-bed, 
giving water and occaſional ſhade, many of 
them will be rooted the ſame year, when they 
muſt be inured by degrees to the open air, 
aſterwards managed as the layers. 

MALPIGHIA, Barbadoes Cherry. 

The plants are ſhrubby ever-greens of the 
warm parts of America, &c. retained here in 
ſtoves for variety; riſing with branchy ſtems, 
from eight or ten to fifteen or twenty feet 
high, ornamented with oval and lanceolate 
entire leaves, and Jarge pentapetalous flower, 
ſucceeded by baccaceous, cherry-ſhaped, red, 
eatable fruit. 

Claſs and order, Decandria Trigynia. 

Characters. CALIxX, is ſmall, five leaved, 
connivent and permanent. CorOLLA, five 
reniforme, concave, ſpreading peta's, having 
long narrow ungues. STAMINA, ten broadiſh, 
ſubu!ate, erect filaments, and heart-ſhaped 
antheræ. P1iSTILLUM, a roundiſh germen, 
three lender ſtyles, and obtuſe ſligmas. PE- 
RICARPIUM, a large globular, furrowed, 
unilocular berry, containing three angular, 
rough, ſtoney ſeeds; 

There are eight or nine ſpecies, thoſe of 
them chiaſly found in the Engliſh gardens 
ate; 

*MALPIGHTA Glalra. | 

Glabrous-leaved Malpighia, or Common Bar- 
badres Cherry.] Riſes with a ſhrubby, erect, 
ſlender ſtem, branching fifteen or twenty feet 
high; oval, entire, very ſmooth, oppoſite . 
leaves; and from the ſides and ends of the 
branches long foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining an 
umbellate cluſter of roſe-coloured flowers; 

ſucceeded by roundiſh, baccaceous, red, cher- 
Ty-like fruit. 8 | 

*MALPIGHIA Puniciſolia. 

 Pamegranate-leaved Malpighia) Riſeth 
vith a ſhrubby erect ſtem, ranching diffuſe- 


ly eight or ten feet high; oval, entire, ſmooth, 
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oppoſite leaves; and from the ſides and ends 
of the branches ſhortiſh foot- ſtalks, each ſuſ- 
taining one pale - red flower; ſucceeded by 
round baccaceous fruit. 

*MaLPIGHIA Urens. 

Stinging Malpighia.] Riſes with a ſhrub. 
by ou ſtem, branching fifteen or eigh- 
teen fect high; oblong-oval leaves, co- 
vered underneath with briſtly, decumbent, 
ſtinging hairs; and from the ſides of the 
branches aggregate foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtain- 
ing one purple flower; ſucceeded by oval, 
red fruit. 8 - | | 

All theſe ſhrubs retain their leaves the year 
round ; and begin flowering here about the 
end of autumn, continuing in conſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion till ſpring, exhibiting a fine variety 
in the ſtove, where they are frequently ſuc- 
ceeded by ripe fruit, which in moſt ſorts is 
of the ſize and ſhape of a ſmall cherry; is 
of an aid palatable flavour, and in the Welt 
Indies, where the ſhrubs grow naturally in 
valt plenty, the fruit is eaten by the inhabi- 
tants inſtead of cherries ; but thoſe of the firſt 
ſort are in moſt eſteem, | 

As the plants are natives of hot countries, 
they require a hot-houſe here, ſo muſt be al- 
ways be kept in pots of rich earth, and re- 
tained in the ſtove, except about a month- or 
two in the heat of ſummer, when they may 
be placed abroad ; obſerving to ſupply them 
duly with water all the year. 

eir propagation is by ſeed; ſow it in 
ſpring, in pots of rich earth, and plunge 
them in a hot-bed ; and when the plants are 
three or four inches high, prick them in a ſe- 
parate ſmall pots, give water, and plunge 
them in the bark- bed in the ſtove, where let 
them remain a year or two, then may be 
placed in any part of this department. 

MALVA, Matlow. 

This genus conſiſts of herbaceous peren- 
nials, biennials, and annuals, for medical 
uſes, and for ornament in gardens ; and a 
ſhrubby plant for the green-bouſe, rifing 
moſtly with erect ſtalks, from about half a 
yard to ten or twelve feet high, in different 
ſorts 3 garniſhed with large, roundiſh, lobat- 
ed leaves, and quinquepetalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Monadelphia Polyandria. 

Characters] CALIx, is double, the ex- 
terior part is of three heart-ſhaped leaves, the 
interior is monophyllous and five-parted at 
the brim. CoRoLLA, is fave © ate plane 
petals, coaleſcing at their baſe. STAMINA 
numerous monodelphous filaments, inſerte 

; Into 
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into the corolla, and kidney-ſhaped amtherz, 


Pi8TILLUM, an orbicular germen, ſhort cy- 


lindric ſtyle, and many briſtly ſtigmas. PE- 
RICARPIUM, a round depreſſed head, com- 
poſed of numerous arilli, or ſeed covers, each 
having one kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 5 
There are upwards of twenty different ſpe - 


cies, but not more than four or five general- 


ly known here; three or four of which are 
hardy herbaceous plants, and one ſhrubby 
exotic for the green-houſe. 


Hardy Herbaceous Kinds, 


The firſt and ſecond of theſe kinds, is the 
common Mallows of the field, for medicinal 
purpoſes, the others are ſometimes kept in 
gardens for variety. 

'"MALv a, Sylveſtris (perennial). 

Common Wild Upright Mallow.) Hath a 
long, fibrated, tough, deeply-ſtriking root; 
upright ſtalks, two or three feet high; gar- 
- niſhed with roundiſh ſeven-lobed leaves, hav- 
ing the lobes acute; and many reddiſh-pur- 
flowers from the ſides of the ſtalks. | 

Varieties.) With jagged leaves——with 
white flowers—with blue flowers. 

This is perennial in root, but annual in 
ſtalk, grows wild every where: its root, 
leaves, flowers, and ſeed, are all medici- 
nal. | f 

*MALVA Rotundifolia. . 

Round-leaued Proſi rate Wild Mallow.) Hath 
proſtrate, or declinated ſtalks; roundiſh cor- 
date, obſoletely five- lobed leaves, and pur- 
Pliſh flowers. 

This alſo grows wild, as the former. 

*'MaLva Alea ( Biennial). | 

Malua Alcea, or Vervain Mallow.) Hath 
long fibrated roots ; upright ſtalks, branching 
two feet high; garniſhed with large, many- 
parted, roughiſh leaves; and large bright-red 
flowers from the ſides of the ſtalks. 

Varieties.) With downy leaves with 
White flowers ol 

This ſort and varieties are all biennial, and 
grow wild in ſome parts of England. 
 *Marva Meſchata. 

Malua Moſchata, or 
Mallow.) Hath long fibrated roots; reni- 
forme, deeply-cut, radical leaves ; upright 
ſtalks, branching about two feet high ; gar- 
niſted with five-parted leaves, having the 
lobes pinnated into many parts; and large 
red flowers, | 


Varieties.) With roundiſh leaves—curled | 


leaves —with white flowers. 


Fagged-leaved Veruain 
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| They are all biennial, and grow wild here 
in ſome parts. 

MALTA 4 (annual). 

Curled-leaved Syrian Mallow.) Riſcs with 
an upright ſtrong thick ſtalk, fix or eight (oct 

high; cloſely garniſhed with large, angular 

curled leaves, having the edges curiouſly fur. 
belowed; and from the axillas glomerated 
cluſters of reddiſh flowers. 

This is an annual of Syria, but hath been 
long retained in our gardens for ornament, 

All the above five herbaceous Malloy; 
flower in June, July, and Auguſt, ſucceeded 
by great plenty of ſeed in autumn, 


Shrubby Green-houſe Kinds, 


MALA 1 

Cape Shrubby Mallow.) Riſes with a tree. 
like, erect, thick, durable ſtem, ten oc twelye 
feet high, branching out laterally the whole 
length, the branches numerous and hairy; 
garniſhed with ſubcordate, laciniated, ſmooth 
leaves ; and from the ſides of the branches, 
large deep-red flowers; appearing great part 
of the year. 

Variety.) Gooſeberry-leaved Cape Shrub- 
by Mallow. 

With reſpeCt to the merit of all theſe 
ſix ſpecies of Malva, take the following 
hints. 

As to the five herbaceous kinds; the two 
firſt of them are exceedingly uſeful in medi- 
cine, particularly the Malva Sylve/tris ; but 
they both growing wild all over England, and 
being moſt troubleſome weeds, are rarely ad- 


| mitted into the gardens ; but the third and 


fourth ſorts, although they grow naturally 
alſo in ſome parts of England, are introduced 
into many gardens for ornament and variety, 
and they effect a very conſpicuous diverlity 
in aſſemblage with other plants of ſimilar 
growth; and the Matva Criſpa is likewile, 
very proper to increaſe the variety in large 
pleaſure-grounds, which it effects molt agree- 
ably in the procerity of its growth and beauii · 
fully furbelowed leaves. 

And the Cape Shrubby Mallow is very or- 
nametal, and green all the year, but- be- 
ing a native of Africa, requires ſhelter in 
winter, therefore muſt be kept im pots of 
good earth, and placed in the green houſe 
collection. 6 

| Propagation. 


All the herbaceous kinds are raiſcd plenti- 
fully from ſeed. Sow them in ſpring, * 
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bed or border of any common earth, either 
in patches where they are deſigned to flower, 
half an inch deep, or in a bed, and raked in, 
for tranſplantation, which ſhould be perform- 
ed when the plants are three or four inches 
high; though I ſhould adviſe the annual ſort 
in particular to be ſowed in patches where the 
plants are to remain : ſeveral ſeeds in each 

tch, but leave only two or three of the beſt 

ants to grow to perfection. 

The ſhrubby kind is alſo eaſily raiſed from 
ſeed in ſpring, but ſhould have the aid of a 
hot-bed, and when the plants are about three 
inches high, plant them in ſmall pots, harden 
them by degrees to full air, afterwards ma- 
nage them as other green exotics. 

MAMMEA, Mammee-tree, | 

There are but two ſpecies, both large ever- 

en trees of the hot parts of America and 
Aſia, and retained here in hot-houſes for va- 
riety; both of them adorned with large oval- 
oblong Riff leaves, and large quadripetalous, 
flowers, ſucceeded by large round eatable 
{ruit, of a moſt exquiſitely rich flavour. 

Claſs and order, Polyandria Monogynia. 

Charafters.) CALIx, is monophyllous, 
two-parted and deciduous, CoROLLA, four 
large concave ſpreading petals. STAMINA, 
numerous ſhort filaments, and oblong anthe- 


ie. PISTILLUM, a roundiſh depreſſed ger-, 


men, cylindric ſtyle, and a capitated perma- 
nent ſtigma, PERICARPIUM, a large ſphe- 
- rical, baccaceous, fleſhy, unilocular fruit, 
terminated by the ſtyle, and contains ſour ſub- 
oval rough ſeeds. | 

The Face are: 
 *MaMmmMEA Americana. 

American Mammee tree] Riſes with an 
upright, robuſt, rough trunk, branching ſix- 
ty or ſeventy feet high; large, oval-oblong, 
firm, ſplendid leaves, and having the ſtamina 
* than the corolla; and large round 

uit. 

"MAMME A Aſiatica 

Afiatie Mammee-tree.] - Riſes with an up- 
right large tem, branching fifty or ſixty feet 
high; covered with: a cinereous, furrow- 
ed bark; large oval-oblong leaves; flowers, 
having the ſtamina longer than the corolla; 
and large tetragonous fruit. 

Both theſe trees in their native ſoil pro- 
duce abundance of fine fruit, as large as Ca- 


thatine peaches, of 'a yellowiſh-green colour, |, 


* be of a delicate flavour. | 
firſt fort grows in great plenty in the 
Weſt Indies; and the other in Java. | 
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In this country they require to be continu- 
ed conſtantly in the ſtove, ſo muſt be kept 


always in pots, and placed in that conſerva- 
tory, where they will cauſe a fine variety 


all the year with their large ſplendid to- 


liage, 
Their propagation is by ſeed, which arrives 
from America, &c, in ſpring. Sow it in 
ſmall pots of light rich earth, and plunge 
them in the bark-bed, where they will ſoon 
come up; give gentle waterings, and about 
Auguſt tranſplant them into ſeparate pots a 
ſize larger, plunging them in the bark bed, 
and give ſhade and water till freſh-rooted, 
MANURE. This compriſes all forts of 
dungs, compoſts, and other materials proper 
for the improvement of land. See Cou- 
POsTs, DUNG, &c. | 
Manure, therefore, is neceſſary to all ſoils, 
to repair them when exhauſted by the growth 
of vegetables, and to cure the defects of ſoils 
naturally bad, ſuch as to enrich and fertilize 


very poor land; to render very ſtrong or ſtub- 


born land more light, looſe, and pliable ; and 


to render very light, looſe, dry foils more 


compact and moiſt ; and wet land drier, &c. 
ſtrong moiſt land is the moſt improved by light 
manures, to open and looſen it; very light 
land by the more heavy and moiſt ſort of 
Manure ; and wet land by dry light compoſts; 
ſome ſoils require Manure annually, others 
but once in two or three years ; all of which 
in reſpect to garden-culture is fully exp'ained 
under the article Du Ns, &c. 

The proper Manure for garden-ground 
being ful! 
it is needleſs to repeat it here. 

But for corn-fields, &c, various ſorts of 
Manure are ' occaſionally uſed, according to 
the nature of the ſoil, and what different 
countries afford, as for inſtance : G 

All forts of horſe dung, neats dung, hogs- 


dung, farm-yard mulch ; or a mixture of all 
or any of thoſe together, ſuits almoſt all ſorts 


of land; or a compolt of any or all of thoſe, 
and chalk, lime, earth, mud of ponds and 


| ditches, cleanſings of {treets, aſhes, rotten 

tanner's bark, rotten wood, and ſaw duſt, 
rotten vegetables, &c. or ſuch of any of theſe 
materials as can be had, and formed into a 
; compoſt-heap+to rot together, make a good 


Manure, both for corn and graſs-land. ; 


For the method of making compoſt heaps, . 
i ſee Couros r. . | 


Rotten tanner's- bark alone, or in compoſt, 
is good Manure ſot ſtcong, cold; corn- land: 
5 | and 
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the ground. 


proper for ſtrong land. 


corn- land. 


loam or brick-earth. 


MAN 


and will alſo ſuit graſs, if applied the begin- | 
ning of winter, for the rains to waſh it into 


Rotten wood, and rotten ſaw-duſt, is very 


otten vegetables, ſuch as all ſorts of weeds, 
and the refuſe of kitchen-gardens, &c. laid 
in heaps, and if mixed with mud or any 
earthy ſubſtance, and the whole lie to rot, 
they will make a tolerable good Manure for 


Green fern mowed down and laid in heaps 
to rot, is alſo uſed as Manure. ' 

Marle, chalk, lime, &c. properly prepar- 
ed, either alone, or in compoſt, are greatly 
uſed in many places as a dreſſing for corn- 


Sea-fand and ſhells, &c. being full of falts, 


are ſometimes uſed as Manure for ſtrong | 


clayey and ſtubborn loamy ſoils. 

—— is likewiſe employed as Manure, 
on being full of falts, greatly improves corn- 

nd. 

Aſhes of all ſorts prove excellent Manure, 
eſpecially to all ſtrong cold or moiſt land; 
but coal aſhes are ſuperior to thoſe of wood, 
or of any other kind of vegetables; the far- 
mers in the counties round London have ex- 
perienced this, and they fetch them from that 
city by cart and waggon-loads, twenty or 
thirty miles diſtance ; for in London they in 
general uſing coal-fuel, prodigious quantities 
of aſhes are daily made, and collected in carts 
and carried to the aſh-hills in the environs of 
the city ; where numbers of people are em- 
ployed in ſifting them, and ſell the ſiftings by 
the ſack or load to the farmers for Manure ; 
alſo to the brick-makers for tempering their 


Bones of animals are alſo uſed as Manure 
for ploughed-land, where they are to be had 
in due quantities, as about London and other 
great cities. 

Soot is alſo uſed as Manure to ſprinkle 
thinly over corn-land. 

Malt duſt, containing a natural heat and 
ſweetneſs, proves an eligible Manure to moſt 
ſorts of land, but more particularly to ſtub- 
born, clayey, and four harſh ſoils. 

. Cleanfings of ſtreets laid in compoſt-heaps 
with horſe-dung, &c. makes excellent Ma- 
nure both for corn and graſs-ground. | 

All Manure for ploughed or digged-land, 
ſhould be applied at the time the ground is 
to be tilled, and not fpread about any long 


by many ſmooth leaves, fix or ſeven inches 


MAR 


hot dry weather, which would exhauſt the 
ſalts, and other enriching particles; obfery. 
ing, however, where 9 £ pn ſubſtances, ag 
marle, ſhells, &c. are uſed for Manure, it ig 
proper to ſpread them abroad ſome conſider- 
able time, expoſed to the ſun, rains, and froſt, 
to pulverize, before they are ploughed into 
the ground, | 

The Manuring graſs-land ſhould generally 
be performed in autumn, about Michaelmas, 
or a little before or after, and not in the heat 
of ſummer, as is often practiſed, whereby 
the ſun's heat greatly exhauſts its moiſture 
and goodneſs ; but when done in autumn, the 
rain ſoon waſhes the 2 particles into 
the ground, to the great benefit of the graſs, 
and encreaſe of the future crop. 
\ MARANTA, Indian Arrow - root. 
It conſiſts of two herbaceous perennial ex- 
otics of the Indies, kept here in hot-houſes 
for curioſity ; have thick, knotty, creeping 
roots, crowned with long, broad, arundena- 
ceous leaves, ending in points, and upright 
ſtalks, half a yard high, terminated by 
bunches of monopetalous, ringent, five-part- 
ed flowers. 

Claſs and order, Monandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] CALIX, is three ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves placed on the germen. CoRoLLa, is 
monopetalous and ringent, has an oblong, 
compreſſed, oblique, inflexed tube, the limb 
divided into ſix parts, the ſide ones large and 
repreſent a lower-lip. STAMINA, one mem- 
branegus filament, reſembling a ſegment of 
a corolla, and linear antheræ attached to the 
border. PISTILLUM, a roundiſh germen 
under the calix, ſimple ſtyle, and obſoletely 
trigonous ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh 
trigonous trivalyular capſule, and one oval 
hard ſeed. | 

The ſpecies are; 

"*MARANTA Arundinacea. : 

Arundinaceous Maranta.] Hath a thick, 
knotty, creeping, fleſhy root; crowned by 
long, / broad-baſed, arundenaceous, or reed- 
like leaves, diminiſhing upward to a point; 
amidſt them upright, divided, branchy ſtalks, 
two feet high, terminated by bunches of 
white flowers. 
MAR AN TA Galanga. 
Salanga, or Indian Arrotu-root.] Hath a 
thick, creeping, fleſhy, juicy root; crowned 


long; amidſt them uprigbt, ſimple, or undi- 
vided: talks; half a yard high, terminated by 


time before it is ploughed in, eſpecially in 


| looſe bunches of ſmall white flowers. | 
| Both 


MAR 
Both the forts flower here annually in June 
and July, each flower conſiſting of one rin- 
gent, or grinning petal, ſix-parted at top. 
See the Charatters. 
The plants are perennial in root, but an- 


the leaves of the ſecond fort abide moſt part 
of the year. n 751 | 
Both the ſpecies being natives of the hot 
regions of the. Indies, in this country they 
muſt be potted, and always kept in the hot- 
houſe, plunging them moſtly in the'bark-bed, 
and refreſh them with moderate waterings, 
but more frequent when in a growing ſtate, 
and ſhift them into larger pots occaſionally. 
Their propagation is by parting the roots, 
and ſpring is the proper ſeaſon, juſt before 
they begin to ſhoot ; planting them in pots 
of light rich earth, and plunge them in the 
bark bed. a 


uſed by the Indians to extract the poiſon com- 
municated by their poiſoned arrows, it deriv- 
ed the name of Arrow- root. 
MARLE, a kind of clayey, or ſtrong 
earthy ſubſtance, of a'chalky nature, general - 
ly — * the 2 and is of a — 
uality, by its ſalt and oily properties, and is 
uſed — —— land. 852 Ms NUR. 
Marle is of different natures in different 


Some is nearly of the nature of fullers 
earth, and is of a fat enriehing quality, and 
of which there is blue, grey, yellow, and 


ae | 

Some is a kind of ſoſt ſtorie, or rather of 
a flatey nature, of a blueiſh and grey colour, 
and is called ſtone or ſlate Marle, found com - 
ys near river- ſides, and fides of hills, &c. 
and't hard when dug, eaſily diffolves 
by rain — froſt. : 7 | 

Clay Marle reſembles a fat fort of clay or 
loam, and is ſometimes mixed with chalk 
Spitting or delving marle, is of a compact, 

ng, fat temperature, generally of a brown 
colour; and is met with in the ſides of hills, 
and in ſome wet boggy grounds. 

There are fome other forts of Marle of 


leſe note, which lie very deep, and not fo 
* obtained. | 


when it readily diſſolves by wet or froſt. 


| 


| 


In America the roots of the Galanga being 


| 


e ſure gn of the goodneſs of Marle is 


MAR 


in particular, efpecially the fat kinds of Marle; 

though it may be applied wich ſucceſs to moſt 
ſorts of land, obſerving, however, to uſe it 
more ſparingly on ſtrong ſoils, leſt it bind it 
too eloſe; but to ſandy ground there can te 


nual in leaf and ſtalk, ſometimes, however, | no danger, and proves one of the beſt drefl- 


ings for ſuch kind of land. 

t is commonly laid upon the land as it is 
taken from the pits; but ſome burn it, when 
one load will go as far as three or four, 

MARTYNIA, Martynia. 

This genus conſiſts of two tender herba- 
ceous flowery plants of South America, an 
annual and a perennial, both for the hot- 
houſe; riſing with ereQ ſtalks, garniſhed 
with oblong ſimple leaves, and terminated 
by ſhort ſpikes of large monopetalous bell. 
ſhaped flowers. | 

laſs and order, Didynamia Angioſpermia, 

Charactars.] Cal, is five-parted and 
withering. CoRoLLA, is monopetalous, 
bell-thaped, the tube ventricoſe, and the limb 
Aive-parted at top. STAMINA, two long and 
two ſhort incurved filaments, and connivent 
connected antheræ. PIs TILL VM, an oblong 
germen, fimple ſtyle, and bilobed ſtigma. 

ERICARPIUM, an oblong, quadrangular, 
quinquelocular capfule, opening in two at 
top, and having oblong ſeeds. 9" 

The ſpecies are ; \ 

'MarTYNTA Annua. © I 

Annual Murtinia.] Riſes with an upright, 
robuſt, hairy, branching ſtalk, three feet 
high ; garniſhed' with large oval-oblong, an- 


red coloured; the blue is eſteemed to be | geared, entire, hairy, viſcous: leaves; and 


rom the forks of the ſtalk, and ends of the 
branches, ſhort ſpikes of large reddifh-pur+ 
ple flowers. FL#% - RY 
 *MARTYNIA Perennis. 48 
| Perennial Martynia.] Hath thick knotty 
roots, ſending up ſeveral robuſt, fimple, ſuc- 
culent, purpliſh ſtalks, a foot high; garnifh- 
cd with oblong, ferrated, thick, cio I 
leaves; and terminated by ſhort ſpikes of bes 
| flowers. III Hos SHS 
Both the ſpecies flower here in July and 
Auguſt, and are very ornamental; eack 
flower is of one bell-ſhaped petal, ſucceeded 
by large, oblong, thick, tough capſules,'which 
in the annual fort ripen here in 7 % 


© | 
Theſe two plants being inhabitants of the 
hotteſt parts of the world, will not fucceed 


All the forts of Marle are accounted good | here without artificial heat, ſo'require the aid 
wanure for improving light, looſe, ſandy land | of a hot-houſe. x 


4E | In 


but the ſecond ſeldom ripen feeds in Eng- 
v1 $3 Ta? 97 18 ein 
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MAS 


lu reſpect to their duration, the ſirſt con- | 


tinues but one ſeaſon, the other ſeveral years 


by the root, but the ſtalks decay annually in 
autumn. | . 


The firſt ſort is propagated by ſeed, ſowed 


in pots in {pring, and plunge them in a hot- 
bed, or in the 
ſprinklings of water; and when the plants 


ark · bed in the ſtove, giving 


are two or three inches high, plant them out 
in ſeparate ſmall pots, which plunge alſo in 


the bark- bed, allowing them ſhade and wa- 


ter; and when they are a little advanced in 
rowth, ſhift them into larger pots, manag- 
ing them as above. | 
The ſecond fort is propagated by dividing 
the roots in ſpring, planting each off-ſet in 


a pot of rich mould, and plunged. in the 
numerous funnel-ſhaped. hermaphrodite flo- 


bark bed. | 
It may alſo be encreafed by cuttings or the 


ſtalks planted in pots, and plunged in the 
2 th | STAMINA, in all the hermaphrodites five 
{ ſhort filaments and cylindric antheræ. P15. 


bark-bed. _-- a | | 
MAS Planta, 2 Male Plant; a dioecious 
plant, which produces male flowers only. 
See the claſs Dioecia. 


All the plants of this kind belong to the 


claſs Dioacia, and the plants of which have 


Male and female flowers always on ſeparate 


roots, i. e. the Males on one plant, and the 
females on another; ſo that the plants fur- 
niſhing the Male bloſſoms, are properly Male 
Plants, and thoſe producing female flowers, 
are termed female plants. See FRulngus 
Planta. unarmed Na yd 

- Of this kind are ſpinach, hemp, Myrica 
Meniſpermum, and many others. 
Male Plants never produce ſeed ; which is 
produced only from the females ; but both 
: -' and female plants riſe from the ſame 
7 | 8 | 


MASCULUS Flos, a Male Flower 3 a 
flower of the claſſes Divecia and Monoecia, 
which is furniſhed with ftamina, &c. or Male 


organs ; but not the piſtillum ſtyle and ftig- 
— the female organs. . 
PrisTILLUM, and FE MIN EUS Flo. ... 
M.,ale Flowers are produced either upon ſe- 
parate plants from the females, as in all che 


plants of the clafs. Dioecia, or on the ſame 


| wa with the females, as in cucumber, me- 
on, and al} other plants of the claſs Monsecia, 
Jo chat Male and female flowers, ſeparated. on 


_ diftin& plants, conſtitute the claſs Divecia.; 


And ſeparated on the ſame plant, the claſs 
Monoccia; thoſe. of the latter ate alſo andro- 
KFNOUus, that is, a mixture of both Male and 


1 
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MAT 
female flowers on the ſame plant. See Ax. 
DROGYNA Planta, and the claſſes Dioecia and 
Monoectia. . 41 _ | 
MATRICARIA, Feverfew. 

The plants are bardy herbaceous perennials 
of upright growth, valuable in medicine, and 
to ornament the pleaſure garden, riſing two 
or three feet high, garniſhed with compound 
pinnated leaves, and terminated by many 
compound radiated flowers, | 

Claſs and order, Syngenefia Polygamia Cy. 
perflua. __ - 4 a2 

Charadters.) CALIx, a compound radi. 
ated flower, having a hemiſpherical general 
cup, compoſed of linear imbricated ſcales, 
CoRoLLaA, the general flower is compound 
and radiated, having the diſc compoſed cf 


rets, five · parted and ſpreading at top, and 
oblong flat female florets compoſe the — 


TILLUM, an oblong germen, ſlender ſtyle, and 
in the hermaphrodites a biſid patent ſtigma, 
in the females two revolute ones. PRRICAR- 
Prum, none, many oblong. naked ſeeds, 
There are ſeveral ſpecies, but not more 
than one that have any particular merit, viz. 
MaTricaria Pearthenium. - 

Common Heuer fetu.] Hath very fibrey cluſter- 
ing roots; crowned with numerous compound 

leaves; - upright ſtalks branching on eve 
fide, two or three feet high; garniſhed wich 
compound plane leaves, of ſeven oval ſolioles, 
cut into many parts; and all the branches ter- 
minated by many compound, radiated, white 
flowers, having a yellow diſc. 
Varieties.] With full double ſlowers— 
with ſemi- double flowers - with double fiſtu- 
lar flowers with a fiſtular diſc and plane 
radius - with ſhort-rayed flowers — with ray- 
leſs flowers with rayleſs ſulphur- coloured 

heads — with finely curled leaves. 

This ſpecies and all its varieties flower a- 
bundantly in June, each flower compoſed of 
numerous hermaphrodite and female florets, 
the former compoſe the diſc, the latter the 
radius, ot border, and which, in the double 
and in the ſiſtulous kinds, are very ornamen- 
tal in gardens, but of diſagreeable odour, and 
are all ſucceeded by plenty of feed in au- 

tumn. 1.8 | 
be plants are moſtly perennial in root, 
though in ſome moiſt ſoils are rather biennial 

or but of two or three years duration. 8 
1 Ihe) 


M E 
They have all a diſagreeable odour, but poſ- 


ſeſs exceedingly great merit as medical plants, 
deing very e us, 
for which properties they are vrorthy of a 
place in every garden. 
Conſidered alſo as plants of ornament, all the 
doubles andaſiſtular flowered kinds, and the 
cutled-leaved forts, are proper furniture for 
any of the compartments of the pleaſure- 
garden, where in aſſemblage they will effect 
a very agreeable variety, and the flowers will 
continue a month or fix weeks in beauty. 


IA Propagation. 
The propagation: is by ſeed, parting the 
roots, and by cuttings. 

By Seed. —All the varieties are tolerably 


permanent from ſeed, where they ſtand ſepa» 


rate at a diſtance. Sow it in March and A- 
pril, upon a bed or border of light carth, and 
rake it in; and when the plants are two or 
three inches high, p'ant them out in nurſery 
rows, ſix inches aſunder, to remain till au- 
tumn, then tranſplant them finally, and they 
will all flower the following ſummer, 


7 


th. 


—_ 


By parting the Roots.—Ml the ſorts may | 


be propagated in plenty by this method; but 


is effectual for continuing any approved va- 


riety of the double-flowered andcurled-leaved 
kinds, or any other ſort; obſerving previous to 


this methodof propagation, that in order toen- 


courage the plants to afford ſlips, their flower- 


ſtalks, as ſoon as the flower begins to fade, 


ſhould be cut down cloſe, when the plants 


will more readily puſh out freſh heads, or off- 
ſets at bottom, both for continuing the roots, 
and for propagation ; and they may be ſlip- 
ped or divided for encreaſe, either in autumn 
JJ 02240: heh he. 2 0 | 
By Cuttings, ——This,/ "like: dividing the 
roots, is the certain method for continuing 
any patticular variety. The cuttings of the 
young ſtalks planted in ſpring or ſummer, in 
a ſhady border, in the uſual way, will readi- 
I grow, and become good plants by au- 
tummn. | £0 
© \Rewiark': it is always proper to raiſe ſome 
of repaid or ll wh or two from 
ſeed, as before directed, to ſupply the place 
of any old roots that may prove biennial. 

MEDEOLA, Climbing African Aſpara- 


gus. 


"18 a climbing exotic of Africa, cultivated here 
1.5 green · houſe plant; is adorned with pin - 


[ 


cacious in many diſorders, and 


M E D 


nated leaves, and hexapetalous, ſpreading, 
revolute flowers. 
Claſs and order, Herandria Trigynia. 
Characters.] CALIxX, none. CoRoLLa, 


| ſix oblong- oval, ſpreading, revolute petals. 


STAMINA, fix awl-ſhaped' filaments, and 
incumbent antheræ. PisTILLUM, three cor- 
niculated germens, three ſtyles, and recurved 
ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh, tri- 
fd, trilocular berry, and three heart - ſhaped 


feeds. 


— 


1 ; I §and flower moſt part of- winter. 
The plants are herbaceous, one of which 


There are but two ſpecies, one of which 
a tall climber, the other a ſmall erect plant; 
but it is the climbing ſort that is uſually 
eultivated, of which there are two varieties, 
both for the green- houſe. | 

MenpeoLa Apparagoides. Mae. | 


Climbing African Aſparagus.) Hath roots 


compoſed of ſeveral oblong, fleſhy knobs, 


united at top; ſending up annually long, 
climbing, very branchy ſtalks, winding round 
any fupport four or five feet high ; pinnated 


leaves, compoſed of oval, ſpear-ſhaped, alter- 


nate folioles; and from the ſides of the 
branches white flowers, ſingly, and by twos 
on each foot-ſtalk.. LOA 
Variety.] Narrow-leaved ; having weaker 
ſtalks, and longer and narrower leaves, 
Both the varieties flower here in October 
and November, each flower of fix ſpreading, 
rolled petals, and the ſeed ripen in ſpring. 
They are perennial in root, and EY in 
ſtalk, which generally die to the ground every 
ſummer, and new ones ſhoot up in autumn, 
continue their growth all winter, and exhibit 
their leaves and flowers in full vigour, : 
They mult be potted in light rich earth, 
and placed among the green-houſe plants to 
have fhelter in winter; afford them moderate 
watering all the year, and larger pots occaſi- 
onall 12 q EIN 5 ne. "= 
The Pn is by parting. the roots; 
they furniſh off- ſets freely, and the proper 
time to take them off is in ſummer, when 
the ſtalks are decayed: plant each in a pot of 
good earth, and place them in the ſhade, and 
give occaſional light waterings; they ſhoot up 
ſtalks in the end of Auguſt, or early in Sep- 
tember; place ſticks for them to twine upon, 
and in autumn move them into the green- 
houſe, where they will exhibit their foliage, 
MEDICA GO, {( Medica) Medick. 
This genus furniſhes a ſhrubby ever- green 


for the green · houſe and ſhrubbery, herbaceous 
| 


4E annuals 


| 
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| __ E 5 | 
uals for the pleaſure-garden, and that ce- 


brated herbaceous perennial called Lucerne, | 
for field culture, as ſodder for cattle ; all ol 
them garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, and pa- 
Pilionaceous flowers, | 


: Claſs and | order, Dia elbhia | Dican- 


| *Charafters.]. CAtix, is. monophyllous, | 
bell-ſkaped, and divided into five acute ſeg- 


| MED 
A 
| e Flaaſure- 


1 
* 
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- 
; 8 


| There are - ſeveral, annual forts, but not 


| more than one , oper as gar den plants, which 


is comprehenſive of ſeveral varieties, known 


| in gardens by the names of Snails, and E edge. 


bogs, &c. ſo called from the different odd 
ſhapes of their ſeed - pods. | 3 


ments. Cox oT A, is papilionaceous,conklift- | Mepic co Polymorpho, 


ing of an oval, entire, reflexed ſtandard, two 
ebloug-oval wings, and an oblong, biſid, ob- 
tuſe, reflexed carina, bending from the vexil- 
lum. , STAMINA, ten diadelphous filaments, 
and ſmall anther. PisTILLUM, an oblong, 
incurved, compreſſed germen, ſhort ſtyle, 
and ſmall ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a long, 
compreſſed, inflexed pod, incloling ſeveral 
reniforme ſeeds. 4 | 

There are many ſpecies, but not more than 
three which have merit for our collection, one 
ſhrubby ever-green, one herbaceous annual, 
and an herbaceous perennial, 


Sb ubby Kind for the Green-bouſe and Shrub- 
— 


It is retained commonly as a green-houſe 
plant, but will alſo ſucceed in the full ground 
m a warm ſituation. 3 

Mspic Ao Arborea. 1 N ; 
Tree Medicago, or Shrubby Moon-trefoil.] 


Hath a ſhrubby alk, branching numerous 


and efectly fax or eight feet high, having the 
younger branches covered with a hoary ſilvery 


down ; cloſely garniſhed with trifoliate, ever- | 


green leaves, each compoſed of three ſmall 
wedge-ſhaped lobes, hoary underneath; and 
from the ſides of the branches, long foot-ftalks, 
terminated by cluſters of bright yellow flowers, 
ſucceeded by moon-ſhaped pods, _ 
This is a beautiful ever-green and flower- 
ing ſhrub, and exhibits a plentiful bloom, 
from ſpring till autumn, and if ſheltered in 
winter, continue in flower moſt part of the 


ear. Z N 200% 

I being a native of Italy, it, with us, is 
. conſequently a little tender, and requires ſhel- 
ter in winter, either of a green - houſe, or of 
u warm ſheltered tuation in the full ground, 
for it will live in the open air in the ſhrubbe- 


ty in moderate winters; but as being aher 1 4 


impatient of ſevere froſt, it is proper always 
e keep ſome alſo in pots to move to ſhelter 


N 


Polymorphous Medicags, or Snail and Hedge. 
hog-trefoil.] - Hath trailing herbaceous talks. 
branching diffuſely ; garniſhed with trifoliate 
leaves, having indented ſtipulæ; and from 
the ſides of the branches papilionaceous 
yellow flowers; ſucceeded by ſnail-ſhaped 
pods, of many different forms in the varie- 
tles. 

Varieties] Common Snail Medicago, hay. 
ing large ſmooth pods, ſhaped and twiſted 
like a inail—— Hedgehog Medicago, having 
large prickly ſnail-ſhaped pods, being armed 
| with/ ſpines, pointing every way like a hedge. 
 hog—with turbinated  pods—with globular 
pods— with or bicular pods— with long crook- 
ed pods— with double pods— with cluſtered 

1 twiſted pods with jagged 
caves. | 

All theſe plants ate admitted into the plea- 


| ſure-ground , principally fer the ſingularity of 


their ſeed-pods; they are very hardy, and eaſily 
| raiſed from ſeed in the common ground. 
They all flower, and exhibit. their ſingular 
ſeed · pods in June and July, ripening ſeeds 
Herbactons Perennial for Field Culture, 
*MEepicago. Sativa. 
Cultivated F#edder- Medicago, or Lucerne.) 
Hath a ſtrong rey, deeply-penetrating, pe- 
rennial root; many uprigbht, ſmooth, annual 
ſtalks, rifing two or three feet high; garniſh- 
ed with trifoliate,. alternate leaves, having 
ſpear-ſhaped lobes; and from the axillas race- 
mus foot: ſtalks of purple flowers; ſucceeded 
by contorted pods. | 
This ſpecies is in great eſtimation as an ar- 
ticle of huſbandry for fodder, and is now 
eulti vated in fields in great plenty in many 
places, is of ſuch quick growth, as oſten to 
afford: four. or five different cuttings every 


. Varieties of it are]! With, yellow flowers— 


Wich ſaffron- coloured flowers —with violct- 


1 . . 1 a * 
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{ coloured lowerr—with triped done. | 
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WF | Propagation e three Species. 
bf Firſt fort-— The Medicago Arborea is propa- 
ggated by ſeed and cuttings. ; 

By Seed. —In March or April fow it on a 
warm border in ſhallow drills, balf an inch 
deep ; ot, to bring them forwarder, may fow 
wem in pots, and plunge them in a hot · bed 
uſt to bring 5 plants an inch or two 

igh, then ha them by degrees to the open 
ir; in winter following, all of them raiſed 
in either method, require ſhelter from froſt; 
and in ſpring plant ſome ſingly in pots, in or- 
der to be managed as green houſe plants, and 
ſome alſo out in nurſery-rows, in the 
full ground in a dry warm fituation, to take 
their chance the year round. 


| 
Zy Cuttings. —In March or April cut off 


ſome robuſt young . ſhoots, form them into 
cuttings from fix to eight or ten inches long, 
plant them in a bed of light rich earth, or, to 
forward them more, may plant ſome in pots 
and plunge them in a hot-bed ; in either me- 
thod, give occaſional waterings, and ſhade 
from he mid-day ſun ; they will all be well 
rooted by the end of ſummer, and next ſpring 
they may be tranſplanted, ſome into ſeparate 
pots for ſhelter in winter; others in nutſery 
rows in the full ground. p 3 

Second Sort — The Polymorphous Medicago, 
is propagated by ſeed, ſowed annually where 
the plants are to remain, in the latter end of 
March or in April. - Sow them in patches 
towards the fronts of the borders, ſeveral ſeeds 
in each, but when the plants come up, and 
a little advanced in growth, thin them to one 
or two of the beſt in each patch, they will all 
flower, and exhibit their ſeed-pods in June 
and July. 

Third Sort. The cultivated Medicago, or 
Lucerne, is propagated by ſeed in open fields, 
ſowed commonly in drills, where the plants 
are to remain; and once raiſed, is of many 
years duration . 

This plant is now-greatly extolled as a moſt 
excellent and profitable ſummer's fodder for 
all ſorts of cattle ; it comes up in great abun- 
dance, and is of ſuch quick growth, as often 
to afford four or five differeut mowings from 
May until September; is generally giver to 

the cattle green, cutting it down when from 
about ten to fiftoen inches High, white the 
ſtalks remain ſoft and tender; it is alſo fome- 
umes made into hay for; winter uſe; though 
its chief uſes is to eut and eat green; for 
which purpoſe there is ſeateely any plant in 


. 
* 
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nature equal to it, as confideriag, in the firſt 


| 27k it preſents itſelf very early in ſpring, 
efore any other green fodder can be had, and 


| during fummer affords ſeveral diſtin mow- 


ings for all ſorts of cattle; therefore in con- 


| luleration of the goodneſs of the nature of the 


Plant as fodder, and the great abundance it 


| affords, it highly merits culture, and ſucceeds 


in almoſt any foil, and the ſame crops conti- 
nue good for many years. 8 


It proſpers beſt in light dry ſoils, and in 


flouriſh at firſt, yet it is often apt to go off 
in three or four years; whereas in ſuitable 


dry ground, the fame crop will flouriſh for 
half a century, and often proſpers well in 


crop will ſucceed. 


as already obſerved, is by ſeed in the ſpring 
of the year. | wet 


ception of the ſeed by proper ploughing or 
digging ; but for large quantities in fields, 
ploughing is the eligivle tillage, repeating it 
as the nature of the land ſhall require; toge- 


ſoil fine for the reception of the ſeed, which. 
ſhould generally be fowed in ſhallow drills, 
and the proper ſeaſon is March and April. 
The feed is fold by moſt of the nurſery and 
per pound, and from fix. or eight to ten or 
will be enough; but by broad-caft, it will re- 
quire ten or twelve, 
Drill-ſowing is the moſt commonly prac- 
of ſowing this ſeed ; therefore draw. ſhallow 


two feet aſunder : ſow the ſeeds in the drills. 
thinly. with an even hand, and cover them in 


a hopper, for. ſowing the ſeed as the drills are 


and harrow it in, as the moſt expeditious me- 
thod ; but by diilling, the plants ſtanding. 
diſtant in rows, aſſords a much better oppor- 


btroad- hoeing. 


11 


which it is of longeſt duration; ſor in 
ſtrong, or very moiſt land, although it may 


« 
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any dry barren ground, where hardly any other 


ut to proceed to its propagation, which, 


The ground is to be prepared ſor the re- 
ther with repeated harrowings, to render the 


ſeedſmen from about eight pence to a ſhilling - 


twelve pounds is ſufficient for an acre of land; 
that is, by drill-ſowing fix or eight pounds. 


tiſed, and is the moſt commendable method 
drills ſcarce an inch deep, and half a yard or- 
evenly with the earth, the depth of the drills; 
but this method of drill-ſowing is ſometimes. 
performed with a drill-plough, furniſhed with 


formed, covering them in the above depth; 
ſome, however, ſow. the ſeed by broad caſt, 


tunity of cleaning the crop from ;weeds, by. 
| YG 
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MED. 
In either method of ſowing, the plants 
will ſoon come up, and be ready for mowing 
in June or July. © | as Yb 


Remark. However, the crop will require 


occaſional cleaning from weeds: if in rows 


it may be expeditiouſly performed by broad- 
hoeing, which ſhould be performed for the 
firſt time ſoon after the Lucerne comes up, and 
which muſt be repeated occaſionally, eſpecial- 


ly after each mowing ; but in broad-caft ſown 


crops, the plants riſing promiſcuouſly, the 
hoeing cannot be fo readily performed ; it, 
however, muſt be done as well as poſſible, at 
the ſame time cutting up the weakeſt plants 
where too thick, leaving them all at proper 
diſtances for the broad-hoe to paſs between, 
for the plants ſpread excceedingly, provided 
they have room, and each ſend up numerous 
ſtal ks. | 

In June or July the Lucern will be grown 
fifteen or eighteen inches high, or more, and 
begin to flower, when the firſt mowing may 
be performed; and the plants ſhooting up 


again ſtrongly, afford another cutting in au- 
tumn, which is all that ſhould be performed 


the firſt year. 


The ſecond-year, however, and every year | 


afterwards, will afford three or four cuttings 
at leaſt ; early in May the firft crop will be 


ready for mowing ; which may be performed | 
when the plants are about a foot high, or a 


little more or leſs; and in a month or five 


weeks interval, another ſuch crop will be rea- 


dy, and this ſucceeded by another, &c. but 


when defigned to make it into hay, two or 


three crops may be ſufficient or it may be 
fed off occaſionally with ſheep in ſpring, ſum- 
mer, and autumn ; but which ſhould. gene- 
Tally be taken off in winter, until about Fe- 


'bruary or March: | 


MEDICINAL PLAN TS. Plants that 


are uſed in medicine. 


| Vaſt numbers of plants poſſeſs Medicinal 

Properties, and are uſed accordingly. A great 
many of which grow wild in this country, 
and great numbers are of foreign growth, and 


imported hither dried, from many different 
parts of the world; but many eminent medi- 


cal plants are alſo cultivated here in our gar- 
dens, the principal ſorts of which are fully 
treated of as they occur in the courſe ef this 


work under their reſpective genera. | 
A liſt, however, of the principal Medicinal 

Plants of our gardens and fields collected into 

one point of view in this place, may be con- 


venient in aſſiſting the memory in ſelecting 


MED 


the proper forts for a collection, referring to 
their reſpective genera for their culture; we 
therefore exhibit in the following alphabetical 
arrangement, a liſt of the-genera which ſur- 
niſn the moſt material Medicnal Plants, point- 
ing out thoſe ſpecies in each genera, by their 
| reſpective ſpeciſie names, which are the moſt 
commonly uſed, conſiſting of 'herbaceous, 
perennials, biennials, and annuals, and of 
ſome trees and ſhrubs; remarking, that ſome 
of moſt of the ſorts are alſo valuable for other 
uſes beſides medicine; ſome for economical 
| uſes, and ſome for variety and ornament in 
gardens ; all of which are illuſtrated under 
their proper heads; obſerving alſo, that moſt 
of the ſorts in this hiſt are hardy enough to 
grow here in the open ground, ſome of which 
grow wild in the fields, &c. 
ACHILLEA' Milfoil, 
— Millefolium,. + 
—— Azeratum. 
: — a — Ptarmica. 
AconiTUM, Monk's Hood, &. 
— — Anthora. 
Acokus, Sweet Ruſh. 
— Calamus. r! 
Acr A, Herb - Chriſtopher. 
— — Spicata. | 
AGREMONIA, Agrimony. 
——»ꝝęV—̃ Evupatoria. 
ALCHEMITHA, Lady's Mantle, 
— —— ri. | 
ALL1UM, Garlick, Onion, Leek, &c. 
NI | 
— YM. 
— | 
— — Ca. 
— — Porrum, 


ArczA, Holly-hock, or Roſe Mallow. 


D 
yr" 


* 


ä Roſea. L 
AMARANTHUS, Amaranthus. 
— — Caudatus. 
ALTRHÆA, Marſh Mallow. 
— Officinalts. 
AMOMUM, Ginger. 
— — Zinxxiber. 
ANCHUSA, Bugloſs. 
— Oficinalis. 
— — Tc. 
ANETHUM, Dill, &c. 
— Graveolens.. 
— . Foentculum. 
ANEMONE, Anemony. 
Nemeroſa. 
, Hepatica. ; 


ö . — FA,. 


J 
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GELICA, Angelica. 
2 — > Hrchangelica. 
— — H tri. 
. — Lucida. 
AxrHEMIS, Chamomile, 
— Nobilis. 

— Cotula. 
ANTIRRHINUM, Toad-flax. 
my e—— _—_— Majus. 
Linaria. 
Arrun, Parſley, &c. 
— Petraſelinum. 


— INN. 


3 Graveolens. 
AqQuiLEGIA, Columbine. 
ee ; — Pulgaris. 
ARISTOLOCHIA, Birthwort, 
— — — Longa.. 


Rotunda. 


ARTEMISIA, Mugwort, Wen. ue. | 


— Fulgaris. 
— Al ſinthium. 
— — Abrotanum. 
— Pontica. .. 
ArUM, Arum. 
— Dracunculus. 
1 — Maculatum. 
A$SARUM, 2 
urepæum. 
Virginicum. 
ASCLEPIAS, Swallow - wort. 
N Pincetoxicum. 
AsrnopELUs, Aſphodel. 
Lauten. 
moſus. 
ASTRAGALUS, Liquorice Vetch. 
—— Tragacantha.. 
ATRIPLEX, Orach. 


——— 3 
— Portulacoides, 

 ATROPA, eds: Nightſbade... 
— — Belladonna. | 
— — Mandragora. 
Berris, Naily.. 
—— Perennis. 
| BznBuR1s, Berberry. 


Vulgaris. 
BxT, Beet. 


— Cicla. 

—— Rubra.. 
BeToNICA, Betony. 
— Officinalis, 
BerurA, Birch. 
— — Alba. 
Alnus. 

Box Ado, 3 


— — Officinalis. 


MED 
BRIONTA, Brio 
I. 
Boson, Macedonian Parſley. 
— — HMacedonicum. 
Galbanum. 
CALENDULA, Marigold. 


—  - Offa. 
CarsIcum, Capſicum. 


— — — 


— Annuum. 


Carpanine, Lady's Smock. 


Pratenſis. 
CarRTHAMUs, Baſtard Saffron. 
Lanata. 

— Tindtoria. 
CARUM, Caraway. 


Carvi. 
CenTAUREA, Centaury. 


— — Centaurium. 


- Benediftus (Carduus Bene- 


dictus. 
CHEnOPODIUM, Wild Orach. 
io — Bonus Henricus. 
Botrys. 
Cicnokun, Succory, or Endive, 
ndiva. 

Cisrus, Rock-roſe. 

Creticum. 

Alba. 
CocHLEARIA),. Spoon-wort, Scurvy-graſs. 
— Officinalis, | 
- nglica. 

Armoracia. 

ConvaALLARIA,.Lily of the Valley... 

— Aajalis. 
— — Polygonatum.. 
CoRIANDRUM, Coriander. 

| —— Satiuum. 
CR ATÆAOuSs, Wild Service, &c. 
| - Araa. 
—— Oxyacantha... 
CRrITHMUM, Samphire. 
Mari itimum. 


Crocus, Saffron. 


— Sativum. 
CYCLAMEN, Sow-bread.. 
Europæum. 
CYN ARA, Artichoke. 


— — Scahmus 


TCxNocrossuu, Hound' s tongue. 


Officinale. _ 
DATEEE Fane Laurel, &c. 
aurecla. 
— — Mezereon. 
DaTUuRA, Thorn Apple (Stamenium). 
— — etel, © 


Stramanium.. 


Davcus, 
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'Davcvs, Carrot. 4\ 
— Carota. 
DrianTHus, Clove-pilliflower. 
— Caryophillus. 
DicTamnvus, Dittany. 

— Albus. 
Dic1TAL1s, Fox-glove. 

—— Purpurea. 
DRACOCEPHALUM, Dragon's-head. 
— Canarienſe. 
— — — — 111142 
—— Eryngo, or Sea-holly. 
| aritimum. 
Aquaticum. 
Evonyuvs, Spindle-tree. 
Europæus. 

Eura roxtun, Hemp, Agrimony. 
— Cannubinum. 


Fa cus, Beech: tree. 
. 


Fasan — 
Veſca. 
FouAR IA, Fumatory. 
Bulboſa. 
— — 'Offcinatts. 
GxtsrA, . — Broom. 
— 
Canari 
——ů— Gentian. 
— Lutea. 
'GLECHOMA, | Ground Ivy. 
— Hederacea. 
Gureraamzay Ligu 


Wa © 
Hzvzna, 2 | 
HaLLrwvave, tettebore. 


————— Foctidas. 
— ———— Niger. 
HumvLus, Hop-plant. 
— Lupulus. 
HyacinTHus, Hyacinth. 


Hyssoeus, Hyffop. 


InvLa, Elecampane. 
Helenium. 
JunzyzRvs, Juniper. 

— — — — Sabtna. 
LAcruca, Lettuce. 

— —— — Sativa. 
LAVANDUI A, Lavender. 
a — — — — — Spica. 

— Stoechas. 
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 LavRvus, Ba 


— — Nobilis. 
Saſſafrar. 
Licusricuu, Lo 
— - Leviſſicum, 
LIGUSTRUM, Privet. 


Vulgare. 
Litivm, Lily. 
— — — Candidum. 
Lueinus, Lupine. 
— — — Albus, 
MALVA, Mallow. ; 
———— Alcea. 
Sylveftris, 
— — Rotundifolin, 
MARANTA, Arrow-root. 

— - Galanga. 
MakRUBIUM, Hore-hound: 
Ungaro. 
MATRICARTA, Feverfew. 

— —- Parthenium. 
MEeLissa, Baum. | 


———— Officials. 


Calamintha, 
MenTHA, Mint. 
—— — Viridis. 
— ——— 2 

iperita. 
— —— Palegium. 
— — —— Cervina. 
MEesPiLUs, Medlar. 
Germumnica. 
MIaABILIIsò, Marvel of pern. 


— Falape. 


Non Us, Mulberry. 
— — — Nigra. 


| MyrTvus, Myrtle, 


— Caommanis. 
NAkcissus, Daffodil. 
Pſaudo- narciſſus. 
NiGELLAa, Fennel- flower. 
Sativa. 


NeyETa, Nep, or Cat-Mint, 


| NIcoTIANA, Tobacco. 


—ä— Tabacum. 

— Ruflica. 
NYMPHAA, Water- ly: 
Alba. 
Ocymun, Baſil. 
— — Baſfilicum. 
OrnocLossUM, Adder's- Tongue. 
- - Vulgatum. 
Onon1s, Reſt-Harrow. 


Spineſa, 


Oxcuis, 


MED 


W Fool'-Stones. 
ola. 
I eule. 


Onio, Origany, Marjoram. 


FOR Marjorana. 
3 Vulgare. 
duh Diftamnus, 
OxyYLAas, Wood-ſorrel. 
——— Acttoſella, 
PxoxfA, Peony. 
Officinalis, 
PAPAVES, pp 

— Somniferum. 


drei Winter- cherry. 


— — Alkekengi. 
— * —Viſcoſa. 


 PjmepINELLA, Burnet, Saxifrage, Ani- 


feed, &c. a 
— ' Aniſum. 


- — Saxafraga. 
oy Wo. © 


Pod, Pine- tree, 
— —— Picea. 
—— Abies. 
Larix. 


| Porree, Knot-graſs, 


— Biftorta. 


— —— Pear. 


— Haropiper. 


f por vo, Poplar, 
——— Tacamebacta. 
PoxkTULACA, Purſlane. 
——— Oleracea. 
PoTERIUM, Burnet- 
— — Sanguiſorla. 
PRIMULA, Primroſe, 
— — Uitris. 
Pau vus, Plum N 
— — Spinoſa 
Laur 0-ceraſus. 
Damaſcena. 
8 Pear- tree. 
—— Cydonia. © 
—— Malus Sylveſiris. 
RarHANUs, Radi 
— Sativa, 


Raramnvs, Buck-thorn. 
— — Catbarticus. 


—— Frangula. 
Rxaevn, Rhubarb. | 

— Pan. | 

| — Raphonticum. 

—— Uuaulatum. 

RIB Es, Currant, &c. 

0 —— — Nigrum. 


— 


ME D 
Rines, Rubrum. | 


— 6 e 


Ricinus, Palma Chriſti, 

Communis. 

Rosa, Roſe. 

Alba. 

— Damaſcena. 

Canina. 

ROSMARINUS, Roſemary. 
— — Offnals. 

Rumex, Dock, Sorrel, &c. 

Patientia. 

— — Acetoeſa. 


 Ruscus, Knee-holly, Butchers-broom, 


&c. 


—— Aculeatut. 


——— Hypogloſſum. 
——— FHypophyllum. 
RuTa, Rue. 

— Graveolens. 
SALVIA, Sage, rat &c. 
— Offiinalis. 
Sclarea. 
Horminum. 
SAMBUCUs, Elder-tree. 
_ — Ebulus, 
— - Nigra. 


SAN TOLIN A, Lavender- cotton. 


—— Chame-cypariſſus. 
SATUREJA, Savory. 
— — Horten. 


—— Montana. 


SCANDIX, Chervil. 


Cerefolium. 

— — Oaorata. 

SCILLA, Sea-onion. 

— Aaritima. 

SCORZONERA, Scorxonera. 
—— Humilis. 


Sepun,” Orpine, Leſſer Houſe-leek, &c. 

——— Telephium. 

SEMPERVIVUM, Live-ever,GreaterHouſe- 
leek, &c, | 

————— Tectorum. 


SINAPUs, Muſtard, 


— — Ala. 


— Nigra. 


| N Skirret. 


Siſarum. 
SMYRNIUM, Alexanders. 
— Oluſatrum. 
SOLANNUM, Night- ſhade. 
—— D 
— Lycoperficon. 


| $0L1DAGo, Golden Rod. : 
| ann——_— Firga aurea. | 
4 F wh SORBUS, 


= ” 4. 
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SoRBUs, Service- tree. 

— — Domeſlica. 

SPARTIUM, Broom. 

Scoparium. 

SPINACIA, Spinach. 

——— Ora. | 
SpiIR A, Filapendula. | 
STACHYSs, Baſe Hore-hound, All- heal, &c. 

| — Paluſtris. 

STATICE, Sea-pink, or Thrift. 

— — Limonum. 

SYMPHATICUM, Comfrey. 

— Officinalis. 

TAMARIX, Tamariſk-tree. 

. Gallica. 

Tamus, Black-Briony, 

——— Communis. 

TAanaceTuM, Tanſey. 

Vulgare. 

TEuCRIUM, Germander. 

— Alarum. 

TavJa, Tree of Life ( Arbor Vite). 

Occidentalis, 

Taymus, Thyme, 

== —— Lulgaris. 

Serpyllum. 5 

Ta AGO OOO, (Goats- beard) Salſafy. 

— — Porrifelium. 

— . Fratenſe. 

TRIFOLIUM, Trefoil. 

— — Officamale. 

TussmAso, Colts-foct. 

Farfara. 


V ACCINIUM, Bill- erry, or Whortle-berry. 


—— —„ 


— Ayrtillus. 
| - - Oxyoccocos. 

VALERIANA, Valerian. 

— — Phy. 

a Officinal:s, 

VERATRUM, * Hellebore. 


a. 
pe wel, 
canals, 
— Beccabunga. 
ViBURNUM, Wayfaring-tree. 
— Lanata. 
VIOLA, Violet. 
Odorata. 
Tricolor. 
ViTExX, 2 
Agnus caſtus. 
V1scum, Mise. 
. . 
The aboveliſt of Medicinal Plants 
collected from the different parts of the wor 
under one head, will greatly aſſiſt the memory 


Fo 


VERONICA, 8 


— 


3 


29 


| 


— 


1 
| large pinnated or winged leaves, and cluſters 
i} aſs and order, Decandria Monogynia, 


| MEL 
in making a collection of theſe kinds, or fo; 


| procuring them for uſe ; many of which hoy. 


ever, poſſeſs a conſiderable ſhare of merit for 
other domeſtic uſes, as well as for variety and 
ornament in gardens, as before ſuggeſted; all 


| of which, together with their general culture, 


is fully explained under their reſpective genera, 

as above, as they alphabetically — in 

the courſe of the work. | If 
MELIA, Azedarach) Bead:tree. 

This genus conſiſts of ſome, deciduous and 
2 exotic trees of the Indies, propet 
for the ſhrubbery, green-houſe and ſtove; 
riſing near twenty feet high; adorned witn 


ntapetalous flowers. 


Characters] CALIx, is ſmall, monophyl- 


| lous, and five-parted, COROLLA, five long, 


| 
1 
| 


| 


— — 
— 


| 


narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, ſpreading petals, a y- 
lindric, monopetalous nectarium much in- 
dented at the brim. STAMINA, ten ve 

ſmall filaments inſerted into, the top of the 
nectarium, and ſmall oblong antheræ. Pis. 
TILLUM, a conical germen, cylindric ſtyle, 


| and capitated quadrivalvular ſtigma. Prx1- 
| CARPIUM, a globular drupaceous fruit, con- 


taining a roundiſh, five-furrowed, quinque- 


locular nut, each cell having one ſeed. 


- There are but two ſpecies, one of which 
is a deciduous tree for the .green-houſe and 
ſhrubbery, having an ever-green variety for 
the ſtove; and the other ſpecies is alſo of the 
temperature of ſtove-plants. 


Shrubbery and Green-houſe Kinds. 


"MEL1A Azedarach, 
Azedarach, or common Detiduous Bead-trie 
of Hria. ] Riſes with an upright robuſt ſtem, 
ranching widely all around, about twenty 
feet high ; large en or double-wing-- 
ed deciduous leaves, of numerous folioles, 
each wing terminated by an odd one; and 
from the ſides of the branches long bunchcs 
of ſmall blue flowers; ſucceeded by roundiſh 
| oblong, deeply five-futrowed, yellowiſh fruit, 
not eatable. 
The fruit of this: plant in Catholic coun- 
tries is ſtrung like beads, to compoſe ſome 


| 


{ ſort of rofaries ; whence the name of Bead- 


tree. 

| This ſhrub is cultivated: here ſometimes in 

the ſhrubbery, but mote commonly as agreen- 

houſe plant; for, being a native of hot coun- 

tries, in theſe parts it is rather tender. Home 

ſhould be kept in pots to haye ſhelter in ſevere 
; | weather, 


MEL 


her, as a reſerve, in caſe thoſe in the 
ay ſhould be deſtroyed. 
It is very ornamental in its large, compound, 
doubly-winged foliage, which are often near 


Hot»houſe Kinds. 


iety. Melia Axedarach. ) 
fon wo —— Common Bead-tree 
Ceylon] Hath an upright ſtem, branch- 
ing widely all around, about twenty feet 
high; large bipinnated ever=green leaves; 
and long paniculated bunches of blueiſh 
flowers, ſucceeded by roundiſh purple fruit; 
flowers always, or at leaſt moſt part of the 


r. 

Vahle 1a Azadirachta. . 
Azadirachta, or Indian Bead-tree.} Hath 
an uptight robuſt ſtem, branching widely, 
and grows twenty feet high or more, covered 
with a dark-purple bark; pinnated or ſingly- 
winged leayes, of five or fix pair of oblong 
lobes, terminated by an odd one; and from 
the branches long paniculated bunches of 
white flowers; ſucceeded by oval, olive-ſhap- 
ed, purple fruit, not eatable. 

The flowers of all theſe ſhrubs are, ſepa- 
rately, ſmall, each of five ſpreading petals ; 
but many being collected into long cluſters, 
they are tolera y conſpicuous, 8 

All the three ſpecies merit culture in every 
garden. accommodated with proper conve- 
niences, they being very ornamental in their 
pinnated foliage. 5 $4 a 
The firſt ſort, however, will ſucceed toler- 
ably in the open ground in a dry warm ſitu- 
ation, though it is rather ſubject to be hurt 
by ſeyere froſt: it is nevertheleſs proper to have 
ſome always in every curious ſhrubbery, to 
take their chance of all weathers, where, by 
the diſplay of their elegant bipinnated foliage, 
they will effect a very diſtinguiſbable variety: 
it is alſo proper to have ſome always in pots, 
and managed as green-houſe plants, both to 
encreaſe the variety, and be as a reſerve in 
caſe thoſe fully-expoſed ſhould be killed in ſe- 
vere weather, | 
- But the other two ſorts, the ever-green 
vaniety of the common Bead-tree, and the 
Azadirachta, being natives of very hot coun- 


here. 


The Err of all the ſorts is by ſeed, 
alfiſted by boi- beds. 
Firſt Sort. The ſeeds are obtained from 


tries, require the almoſt conſtant aid of our 


abroad, and generally arrive in ſpring, which 


| 


_ 


| 
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ſow in pots of light rich earth, and plunge 
them in a hot-bed of tanner's-bark or dung, 
under frame and glaſſes ; in which they will 
come up in a month or fix weeks, giving fre- 
uo waterings, and freſh air; and in June 

ould be fully expoſed in a moderate {ſhade 
until October, then placed under a frame, &c. 
there to enjoy the free air all winter in open 
weather, and ſheltered from froſt; and in 
March following plant them in ſeparate ſmall 
pots, which plunge in a bark-bed, &c, tho? this 
is not abſolutely neceſſary, but if practiſed, 
it will greatly facilitate their rooting and firſt 


effort of growth; obſerving to indulge them 


freely with freſh air; and in June, as before 


obſerved, move them into it fully for the re- 


mainder of the ſummer, and allow them ſhel- 
ter again in winter, as above: which after be- 
ing repeated three or four years, ſhifting them 
occaſionally into larger pots, ſome of the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt woody plants may be com- 


mitted to the full ground under a warm wall, 


or in a dry ſheltered part of the ſhrubbery ; 
and the proper ſeaſon for this work is the 
firſt fortnight in April ; reſerve a quantity alſo 
in pots to have the management of green» 
houſe exotics, leſt thoſe in the open ground 
ſhould be cut off by the froſt. | 


Second and Third Sorts. —Both theſe ſorts 


are alſo propagated by ſeeds, ſowed in pots 


and plunged in the bark-bed, and managed 
nearly as the firſt ſort, only as being of much 
more tender quality, muſt be kept always in 
pots, and plunged in the tan- bed in the ſtove 
during their infant ſtate; afterwards, having 
acquired ſome conſiderable ſize and ſtrength, 
they may be placed in the open air for about 
two months in the heat of ſummer, and the 
reſt of the year in the hot-houſe ; manage 
them as other woody exotics of that depart- 
ment. See STOVE PLANTS. 
MELIANTHUS, Honey-flower, 


Two tall, ligneous, floriferous, perennial 


exotics for the green-houſe and ſhrubbery, 
conſtitute this genus, riſing with durable lig- 


neous ſtalks, four or five feet high or more ; 
ornamented with large winged leaves; and 


terminated by long ſpikes of tetrapetalous 
flowers. 


mia. | 

 Charafers.) CaLix, is large, unequal, 
five-parted, and coloured. CoroLLa, four 
ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, ſpreading, reflexed- 
pointed petals, and a monophyllous, ſhort, 
compreſſed, indented nectarium, fituated in 
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Claſs and order, Didynamia Angioſper- 
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the lower ſegment of the calix. STAMINA, 
two long and two ſhort filaments, and oblong, 


- heart-ſhaped antheræ. PisTILLUM, a four- 


cornered germen, erect ſtyle,” and quadrifid 
ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a quadrangular, 
ſemi-quadrifid capſule, having acute diſtin& 


angles, and divided by partitions into diſtend- 
ed cells, each having one globular ſeed. 


There are but two ſpecies, both natives of 
Africa, and being rather of a tender nature, 
are very. commonly - treated as green-houſe 
plants ; but they-will alſo often ſucceed all 
the year in the open-ground, in warm dry 
ſituations; it is, however, proper to cultivate 
ſome by both methods. 

The ſpecies are 

"'MELIANTHUs Major. 

Major Melianthus, or Honey- ower.] Hath a 
thick, ligneous, ſpreading root; many upright, 
ligneous, durable ſtalks, rifing ſix or eight feet 
high ; garniſhed with large pinnated leaves, of 


fouror five pair of ſerrated lobes, terminated by 


an odd one, and have ſingle ſtipulz growing 
cloſe to the ſoot-ſtalks ; and from the ſides and 
top of the ſtalks-long ſpikes of chocolate-co- 
loured flowers. | 
*MELianTHuUs Minor. 
Minor Melianthus.} Hath a thick, 
Iigneous, ſomewhat, ſpreading root; up- 


right, ligneous, ſoft, durable ſtalks, riſ- 


ing four or five feet high, garniſhed with 


ſmaller pinnated leaves, of four or five pair 


of folioles, terminated by an odd one, and 
have two diſtinct ſtipulæ; and from the ſides 
and ends of the branches long, looſe, pendu- 
lous bunches of flowers tinged with green, 
ſaffron- colour, and red. | 

Both the ſpecies flower about June ; each 
flower is of four ſpear- ſhaped. ſpreading pe- 
tals ; and each plant produces many flowers 
annually, but rarely are ſucceeded by ſeeds in 
England. r 5 
e plants are very ornamental, both in fo - 


liage and flowers, and merit admittance in 


every collection. 
They are durable both in root and ſtalk, 
for although the ſtems are ſomewhat of an 


| herbaceous nature, they become woody and 


abiding, more eſpecially if ſheltered oecaſion- 
ally in winter; but thoſe. fully expoſed are 
ſometimes killed down to the ground in ſevere 
weather, but the roots generally remaining 


found, ſend up new ſtalks again in the fol- 


lowing ſpring. 
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Conſidered as green-houſe plants, it is pro- 
der to keep ſome always in pots to have ſhel. 
| ter in winter, in caſe thoſe in the open ground 

ſhould be deſtroyed. TY | 

And for the pleaſure-garden, plant ſome in 
a dry ſoil, in a ſheltered warm expoſure, 

Their propagation is eaſily effected by 
ſuckers, and cuttings. 

By Suckers. —Theſe riſe in tolerable plenty 
from the root, eſpecially of the firſt ſort ; and 
may be taken up in autumn or ſpring, with 
fibres, and planted ſome in pots for the green- 
houſe, others in a warm dry part of the nur. 
ſery, &c. | 

yCuttings.—In ſpring or ſummer take off 
a quantity of young cuttings towards the tops 
of the ſtalks or branches, plant them in pots, 
and plunge them in a hot-bed, giving water. 
ings, they will readily put out roots: or in 
default of a hot-bed, cover them cloſe with 
hand- glaſſes, giving occaſional ſhade, they 
will alſo take root ; managing them afterwards 
as directed for the ſuckers. 

MELISSA, Baum, or Balm. 

It- furniſhes hardy, fibrous-rooted, herba- 
ceous perennials; for medical uſes, and va- 
riety in gardens, riſing with upright ſlender 
ſtalks, from one to two or three feet high, 

rniſhed with ſimple, oblong, oppoſite leaves, 
and verticillate cluſters of ſmall monopetalous 
ringent flowers. 

Clafs and Order, Didynamia Gymnaſper- 
mia. | 

Charafers,) CALIx, is monophyllous, 
bell-ſhaped, angular, bilabiated at top, and 
permanent. CoROLLA, is monopetalous, 
with a cylindric tube, and ringent above; 
having the upper lip ſhort, round, erect, 
arched, and indented in two, the lower one 
trifid, with the middle part largeſt, STa- 
MINA, two longer and two ſhorter filaments, 
and ſmall antherz that join by pairs. Pils- 
TILLUM, a quadrifid germen, flender ſtyle, 
the length of the corolla, ſituated with the 
ſtamina, under the upper-lip, and a biſid re- 
flexed ſtigma.  PERICARPIUM, none; four. 
naked ſeeds lodged in the permanent calix. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies, but the follow- 
ing perennials are the only ſorts for general 
notice. | 

'MertrssA Officinalis. 

Common Officinal Baum.] Hath fibrey pe- 
rennial roots ; many upright, ſquare, branchy, 
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annual ſtalks, riſing two or three feet _ 
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garniſned with oblong, indented, oppoſite 
leaves, by pairs, two or three inches long, 
and half as broad; and from the upper axillas 
yerticillate- cluſters of ſmall white flowers, 
upon ſingle foot-ſtalks. 

Paricty.] With variegated leaves. 

The common Baum is a valuable medical 
plant, the virtues of which -are univerſally 
known, and ought to be allowed a place in 
every garden, and may be encreaſed in great 
plenty by parting the roots, 

The variegated kind exhibits an agreeable 
variety in the pleaſure garden. 

MELISss A Grandiflora, 

Grandiflorous Meliſſa, or Hetrurian Cala- 
mint.] Hath fibrey perennial roots; upright 
annual ſtalks, riſing about a foot high; gar- 
niſhed with oblong- oval, indented, hairy, 
oppoſite leaves ; and from the upper axillas 
verticillate cluſters of large purple flowers, on 
forked foot: ſtalks. 

Mer Iss A Calamintha. 
' Common Calamint of the Shops.) Hath fibrey 
E roots; upright, ſquare, branchy, 

a 


iry ſtalks, riſing a foot high; roundiſh, in- | 


dented, oppoſite leaves; and verticillate cluſ- 
ters of ſmall blueiſh flowers, on forked foot- 
ſtalks as long as the flowers. e 

All theſe three ſpecies of Meliſſa flower in 
June and July 3 each flower is of one ringent, 
labiated petal, and are diſpoſed in a verticil- 
jus, or whorls, in ſmall heads, or cluſters, 
going quite round the ſtem, on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks (ſee VERTICILLUS) ; and are ſucceed- 
ed by ripe ſeeds in autumn, but theſe are 
hardly ever wanted, ſince all the forts multi- 
ply greatly by root. 

They are all perennial in root, but annual 
in ſtalk, and all ſo hardy as that they will grow 
in almoſt any ſoil and ſituation. 

The plants are fragrant, warm, and ac- 
counted cordial and cephalic ; their chief vir- 
tue reſides in the leaves. 

As to their merit in gardens, they are pro- 
per both for uſe and ornament. 

The Melia Officinalis, or common Baum, 
merits a place in every garden for its admir- 
able medical qualities, as well as for ſome cu- 
Inary uſes ; is eaſily propagated by flipping 
the roots, and ſhould be diſpoſed in the 
kitchen-garden among the aromatics, in rows 
about a foot aſunder (ſee the Propagation) ; 
and its variegated ſort may be diſpoſed in the 

leaſure-ground. So refreſhing is the ſmell of 
both the varieties, ſo ſalutary and cooling 
hen made into tea, by way of medicine, 
that they have the firſt claim to a place in our 


| alſo clear off all weeds from the beds of com- 
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| gardens. Great quantities of the common 


8 ſort are cultivated in the gardens about 
ondon for ſupplying the markets, and is of 
ſuch quick growth, that it often affords three 
or four cuttings each ſummer, to cut young ſor 
immediate uſe; though when wanted for 


principal medical purpoſes, or to dry for 


keeping, it ſhould generally ſtand till arrived 


nearly at full growth, and juſt beginning to 


flower, then cut it in dry weather, and 
dry it in the ſhade, as directed for the mint. 
When any is deſigned for market, either 
young or at ful] growth, tye it in bunches, a 
good handful in each; which in Londen ſell 
at from ſix pence to a ſhilling per dozen of 
bunches. | 

The ſecond ſort is commonly introduced 
into pleaſure-gardens, as a plant of ornament 
and variety, 

But the third ſort is chiefly conſidered as a 
medical plant, though inferior to the com- 
mon Baum, and as it grows wild in Eng- 
land, is rarely cultivated, except in phylie | 
gardens, a | 

Propagation of all the Sorts. 

The propagation of all the ſorts is effected 
plentifully by parting the roots, which en- 
creaſe exceedingly by off-ſets annually. 

Autumn or ſpring is the proper ſeaſon for 
this work, though it may be done any time 
in open weather, from the decay of the ſtalk 
in autumn until ſpring, before new ones be-- 
gin to ariſe; the molt eligible ſeaſon, how- 
ever, is September or October, that the off- 
ſets may take good root before winter, and 
be firmly eſtabliſhed againſt ſpring ; particu- 
larly the common Baum. | 

'The method is, the whole root may either 
be taken up and divided into as many flips as 
are furniſhed with fibres; or the main root 
may ſtand, and flip off a quantity of off- ſets 
around the out- ſide; plant thoſe of the com- 
mon ſort, &c. for uſe, in the kitehen- garden, 
in four-feet wide beds, in rows of a foot or 
eighteen inches aſunder, and a foot diſtance 
in each row ; they will ſpread and encreaſe 
into large bunches the following ſummer, and 


| afford a good cutting or two the ſame year; 


thoſe intended for ornament or variety, ſuch 
as the variegated common Baum, and the 
and the Grandiflorous Meliſſa, ſhould be diſ- 
perſed (ingly in the different compartments. 
where they are wanted, i 
All the culture theſe plants require is keep- 
ing them clean from weeds: and cut down all 
remaining ſtalks in autumn; at which time 
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mon Baum, and dig the alleys and ſpread a 
little of the earth over the ſurface of the beds 
between the plants, whereby the beds will 
remain neatall winter, and it will prove be- 
neficial to the plants. 
A plantation of, Baum will remain in good 


condition ſeveral years; though if renewed 


every third or fourth year, is the way to con- 
tinue a ſucceſſion of wy in full perfection. 
MENTHA, Mint, Penny-Royal, &c. 


The plants are hardy, herbaceous, aroma- 


tic perennials for the kitchen-garden, of ad- 
mirable ſalutiferous properties, both for culi- 
mary purpoſes and medicine ; have all creep- 
ing perennial roots, ſending up ſtalks annu- 
ally; ſome erect and two or three feet high, 
others trailing and ſcarce a foot long; all the 
ſorts are garniſhed with ſimple, oblong, and 
oval leaves, and terminated by verticillate 
ſpikes, and cluſters of numerous, ſmall, mo- 
nopetalous, tubulous flowers. | 

Claſs and order, Didynamia Gymnoſper- 
mia. 

Characters. ] CALIx, is monophyllous, tu- 
bular, erect, five-parted, and permanent. 
Conor LA, is monopetalous, tubular, erect, 
and divided into four parts, the upper largeſt 
and emarginated. STAMINA, four didyna- 
mious filaments, and roundiſh antheræ. 
P1sTILLUM, a quadrifid germen, ſlender ſtyle, 
and ſpreading bifid ftigma.. PEeRICARPIUM, 
none; four ſeeds lodged in the calix. 

To this genus is now joined the Pulegium, 
or Penny-Koyal, | 


There are many fpecies of Mentha, moſt | 


'of which grow wild in this country by the 
Hides of brooks, rivers, and watery ditches ; 
but of which there are ſeldom more than 
three ſpecies cultivated, viz.—common green 
Spcar- Mint—Pepper-Mint—and Pulegium, 
or Penny-Royal. 

The moſt material ſpecies are; 

"MenTHA Piridis. 
Green Mint, or common Spear- Mint.) Hath 
Jong creeping very ſpreading roots : upright, 


_ ſquare, ſingle, green ſtalks, riſing two or 


three feet high ; garniſhed with oblong, ſer- 


rated, cloſe-fitting, ſmooth, very green leaves; 


and the ſtalks terminated by purpliſh flowers, 
in oblong ere ſpikes; the ſtamina longer 
than the corolla. 

Varieties.) Broad-leaved—narrow-leaved 


—curled-leaved— variegated-leaved, 
This is the ſpecies of Mentha the moſt com- 
monly eſteemed and cultivated in kitchen- 


| Mint kind. 
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dens for all culinary uſes, as for ſauces, fal. 
fads, &c. and for ſeveral medical N 


and the curled leaved and variegated forts of 
it, are * in the pleaſure- garden for 
variety. It grows wild in England, but has 
been long cultivated in gardens, and is ſure. 
rior in quality to the two immediately ſuc. 
ceeding ſpecies, which are alſo of the pears 


The appellation Spear- Mint is derived from 
ſpear-like form of the ſpikes of flowers, 

MEN THA Sylveſtrts. 

Wild, long, hoary-leaved Spear- Mint.) Hath 
long, thick, ſpreading root ; upright, ſquare 
ſtalks, two feet and a half high; oblong, ſer. 
rated, hoary, eloſe · ſitting leaves; and the 
ſtalks terminated by pale-red flowers in oblong 
"_ ſpikes, the ſtamina longer than the co- 

la, 

MEN THA Rotundifolia. 

Round. leaved Spear- Mint.) Hath long 
ſpreading roots; upright ſtalks, two feet high; 
large, roundiſh, rough, crenated, cloſe. ſit- 
ting leaves; and the ſtalk terminated by 
flowers in oblong ereCt ſpikes. 

Theſe laſt two ſpecies, Mentha Sylve/tris 
and Rotundifolia, grow wild here in moiſt 
places, are often diſtinguiſhed by the names 
of Horſe Mint ; and are ſometimes cultivated, 
though are ſuppoſed inferior to the firſt ſpe- 
cies, Mentha Viridis, which is very diſtin- 

uiſhable from both thefe ſpecies ; as alſo 

m the following : 

*MENTHA Piperita. 
Pepper-Mint.]  Hath long, thick, creep- 


| ing roots; upright, branchy, purple ſtalks, 


two feet and a half high; garniſhed with oval- 
oblong, ſerrated, dark-green leaves, having 
foot · ſtalks; and the ſtalks and branches ter- 
minated by purple flowers in roundiſh heads, 


| the ſtamina ſhorter than the corolla. 


This ſpecies is of a hot biting taſte ; is in 


univerſal eſtimation as a medicinal herb, great. 


ly uſed for diſtilling, and of which is prepared 
that fine ſalutary cordial, called Pepper-Mint 


| Water. 


| The following varieties of Mentha are of 
different ſpecies, and cultivated principally 
for variety — Orange Mint, having roundiſh 
leaves,ſmelling like orange - peel — gold ſtriped 
orange Mint —yellowiſn orange Mint—red- 
| diſh orange Mint — hoary white Mint --filve- 
ry ſpotted Mint—hoary variegated white and 
green Mint——-variegated white and green, 


tinged with red. Moſt of theſe varieties are 


| ſrong!y 
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ſtrongly ſcented, ſome like an orange, others | For kitchen uſes the common green Mint 
reſembling baum, and ſome like penny- | and Penny-Royal are the moſt proper whilſt 
royal. _ and ten * in ſpring and Finning 
. Kind of ſummer; but by cutting down ſome of 
a e . their ſtalks dende a in wer and au- 
$MenNTHA Pulegium. 


| tumn, a ſucceſſion of young ſhoots may be 
Pulegium, or Penny-Royal.) Hath ſmall, | continued from Mint until October or No- 


fibrey, very ſpreading roots; ſmall, trailing, vember; and by the aid of hot-beds, young 
roundiſh, rooting ſtalks, ſpreading every way, | Mint may be obtained all winter until the 
taking root as ny advance ; garniſhed with | common crop comes up in ſpring, as directed 
ſmall, oval, obtuſe, crenated leaves; and the | in their propagation. 
ſtalks terminated ow verticilli of purple | But when any of the ſorts of Mentha are 
flowers, having the ſtamina longer than the | required for drying to keep, or are wanted 
corolla. for diſtilling or other medical uſes, they ſhould! 
This ſpecies is a fine aromatic; it grows | be permitted to grow up to their full height, 
wild upon commons, &c. in many parts of | till juſt beginning to flower; they are then 


Britain; and is cultivated in kitchen-gardens 
2s a culinary herb. 

MN THA Cervina. 

Cervine Upright Penny- Royal.) Riſes with 
ere ſtalks, branching on. every ſide, a foot 


and a half high; garniſhed with linear or | 


very narrow thickith leaves; and terminated 
by verticilli of purple flowers. 

All theſe fix ſpecies of Mentha, and reſpective 
varieties, are-perennial in root, but the ſtalks 
riſe in ſpring and decay in autumn. 

They flower in June and July: the flowers 
are moſtly very ſmall, each of one tubular 

| petal, of no beauty, and are ſucceeded by 
ripe ſceds-in autumn; but the ſeeds are rarely 
uſed, the plants being all generally propagat- 
ed either by parting the roots, by young off- 
ſet plants, or by cuttings. 

The plants are all exceedingly hardy, and 
proſper in any common foil of a garden. 

They are all of a warm, fragrant, aroma- 
tic, and cordial nature, and their virtues 
reſide in their ſtalks and leaves, and moſt of 
the Mint kinds poſſeſs excellent medical pro- 
perties. 

With reſpect to their particular merit as 
2 plants; the common green Spear- 

int is valuable both as a culinary and medi- 
cal herb; but the Pepper-Mint principally 
for medical uſes, and for which it is greatly 
eſteemed, and is generally diſtilled: and the 
Penny Royals are proper both for kitchen uſes 
and medicine. Obſerving, that for all. of 
which purpoſes they merit culture in ever 
kitchen-garden, « Hor they ſhould be dif. 
mou chiefly in four · feet wide beds, having 
vot-and-a-half alleys between, the plants, 
placed in rows lengthways in the beds, fix 
or ſeven rows in each, as direQed in their pro- 
Pagation.. | 


— 
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in the greateſt perfection for thoſe purpoſes. 
When any of theſe plants are intended to- 
be dried for keeping for winter uſe, cut them 
in dry weather, and ſpread them in a dry 
airy place to dry, but not in the ſun, which: 
would dry them too faſt, and exhauſt their 
goodneſs ; therefore mark this, and ſpread: 
them, or hang them up in bunches, where: 
they may be out of the wet and ſun, and. dry 


gradually, 
Propagation of the Mint Kinds. 


Previous to the work of propagation we 
will in the firſt place juſt hint, that for the- 
reception of all the ſorts for uſe, prepare, in- 


the kitchen garden, four-feet wide beds, hav- 


ing foot-and-half alleys between, for the con- 
venience of going in to clean, water,. and cut: 
the crops, as alſo for earthing the beds a lit- 
tle in autumn, by way of dreſſing, both. for: 
neatneſs and to encourage the plants. 

But to the propagation : all the ſorts of Mint 
are propagated either by parting the roots, by 
young oft-ſet plants, or by cuttings. 

By Parting the Roots. In autumn or early. 
in ſpring, before the young ſhoots begin to 
appear, dig up from any old plantation a. 
quantity of roots, and divide them into ſmaller 
parts, and of which chuſe the ſtrongeſt and: 


freſheſt for planting; then proceed to plant 


them in drills, which draw with an hoe length- 
ways the bed, an inch and a half deep, and: 
half a foot aſunder, ſeven in each-bed ; and: 
along the bottom of each drill place the roots 


of the mint thinly, covering them over with 


the earth, to the depth of the drills, then 
lightly rake the ſurface ſmooth, and the work: 

is done. | 
They will readily grow, and afford plenty. 
of young Mint the enſuing ſpring and ſum- 
| men 
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mer for ſallads, and culinary uſes; alſo, if 


MEN 


mer, cutting down all remaining ſtalks every 


ſuſſered to run up, will afford one or two | autumn; clearing off alſo any autumnal weeds; 


good. cuttings at full growth for drying, or for 
diſtilling, | 

By Young Plants. In beds of Mint of 
Nome ſtanding, young ſhoots riſe numerouſly 
in ſpring, ſo as to admit of thinning ; and a 
quantity of the moſt robuſt of which, drawn 
out with fibres at their bottom, form fine ſets 
or plants ſor making a new plantation; there- 
fore in April or May, when the ſhoots are ad- 
vanced five or {ix inches long, take the oppor- 
tunity of ſhowery weather, and proceed to 
take up a quantity of the ſtrongeſt, having a 
knife to aſſiſt in raiſing and ſeparating them 
from the old roots, they will readily riſe with 
roots to each; then proceed with line and 


dibble to plant them in rows, fix inches apart, 


and four inches aſunder in the rows, ſeven 
rows in each bed, each plant ha'f way into 


the ground, and finiſh with a good watering, 


repeating it occaſionally ; and they will very 
ſoon take root, ſpread at bottom, and afford 
a full crop the ſame year. 

By Cuttings.—In May or June, in moiſt 
weather, cut off a quantity of the ſtrongeſt 
ſhoots or ſtalks near the bottom, and divide 
them into cuttings fix inches long: plant 
them by dibble in rows, fix inches aſunder, 
in beds as above, give water ditectly, and re- 
peat it in dry weather ; they will ſoon take 
. root, ſpread at bottom and produce a full crop 
the ſame ſummer. _ 

The above three methods of propagation 
holds good with all the forts of Mint. 

Obſerve, however, thoſe deſigned to form 


variety in the pleaſure-garden ſhould be diſ- 


poſed in patches in different parts. 

A plantation of Mint for uſe, will afford 
ſeveral cuttings every ſummer, when it is only 
required young for preſent uſe, for culinary 
purpoſes ; but when required for drying to 
Keep till winter, or wanted green for medical 
uſe, they ſhould generally be ſuffered to ſtand 
until July, till nearly full grown, and juſt 
coming into flower; which being then cut 


down cloſe, the roots will ſend up another 


crop fit to cut again towards Michaelmas: 
each cutting, whether to be cut young, or 
when at full growth, ſhould always be cut as 
cloſe to the ground as poſſible. | 


When any isdeſigned for market, bind them 
in bunches, a large handful in each, they ſell 


at about nine pence or a ſhilling per dozen. 
The general culture of all the forts, is 
. clearing them {rom weeds in ſpring and ſum- 


and in October or November dig the alleys 
and ſpread alittle of the earth over the beds; 
this will give an air of culture and neatneſ:, 
and prove beneficial to the crop. 

A plantation of Mint, &c. will be of many 
years duration, but to have a conſtant ſucceſ. 
ſion of good full crops, a ſreſh plantation 
ſhould be made every four or five years, 


Forcing Mint for Winter Uſe. 


Young green Mint is often required in win. 
ter for ſallads, ſauces, &c. but this can only be 
obtained by aid of hot beds, and the common 
green Mint is the propereſt ſort; therefore, an 


time in winter from November until the be. 


inning of February, a hot-bed may be made 
- this purpoſe. Make it but moderate, about 
two feet thick of dung will be ſufficient, and 
covered with garden-frames and glafles, or in 
default thereof, may be arched over and cover- 
ed with mats; as ſoon as it is made and fram- 
ed, earth it over with rich mould, fix inches 
thick, then take up a quantity of roots out of 
the natural-ground bed, and ſpread them cloſe 
together upon the ſurface of the earth of the 
hot- bed, and mould them over cloſe! an inch 
deep with fine earth, and put on the lights, 
or if mat-coverings are uſed, cover only on 
nights, and bad weather; but frames and 
glaſſes are the moſt eligible for the middle of 
winter; obſerving to tilt the lights to let off 
the ſteam, and to admit freſh ait: the plants 
will ſoon come up plentifully, when continue 
to admit freſh air in fine weather, and give 
moderate waterings, and they will ſoon be 
ready for uſe. 

When the plants thus raiſed are an inch or 
two high, or alittle leſs or more, they may be 
cropped for uſe ; they will readily break out 
again, and freſh ſhoots riſe from the bottom; 
ſo that the ſame bed will furniſh a ſupply of 
plants a long time; and two beds made at 
different times, may be ſufficient ſor the whole 
winter. : 

By the above practice of forcing Mint, you 
may obtain it young and green ſrom the time 
the natural ground Mint goes off in autumn, 
until it comes in again in ſpring. 

When it is, however, intended to force 
Mint every winter, a freſh plantation ſhould 
be made annually in the open ground for that 
purpoſe, to furniſh a ſufficiency of roots fit 
to take up at forcing- time, without diſturb- 
ing thoſe of the principal crop. 

Penmy- 
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Penny- Royal Kinds, 


Both the Penny-Royal ſpecies delight in a 
moſt ſoil; they, however, will both proſper 
in any good earth of the kitchen- garden. 

They are propagated in great plenty either 
by ſlipping their roots, in autumn or ſpring, 
or by cuttings of their rooting-ſtalks, which 
ſpreading upon the ground emit roots from 
every part; and ſhoots of them may be taken 
off plentifully in ſpring, each well furniſhed 
with roots; the ſlips or cuttings in either way, 
are to be planted by dibble, in rows a foot a- 
ſunder; they will quickly ſet to growing, and 
ſpread-about each way, and furniſh a full crop 
for uſe in ſpring and ſummer. | 
Their culture is nearly the ſame as the 
Mint, and a plantation will be of ſeveral years 


duration. 

MENISPERMUM, Moonſeed. 

It furniſhes ſome hardy climbers of Ame- 
rica, for the ſhrubbery, riſing with climbing, 
ligneous, durable ſtalks, twining round any 
ſupport twelve or fifteen feet high, garniſhed 
with roundiſh peltate leaves, and bunches of 
polypetalous dioecious flowers. 

Claſs. and order, Dioecia Dodecandria. 


on ſeparate plants, havin gaperianthium of two 
ſhort narrow leaves. CoROLLA, four exte- 
rior oval petals, and eight oval concave inte- 
rior ones. STAMINA, twelve or more fila- 
meats in the males, and ſhort quadrilobed an- 
there, and in the females eight filaments, 
having the anther barren, P1sTILLUM, two 
ſmall, oval, incurved germina, ſolitary recurv- 
ed ſtyles, and bifid ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, 
two roundiſh, reniforme, unilocular berries, 
having one large reniforme ſeed. 

The chief ſpecies are 

"MENISPERMIUM Canadenſe. 

Canada Round-leaved Moonſeed ] Riſes with 
ſeveral climbing ligneous ſtalks, twintng 
upon ſupport twelve or fifteen feet high; large 
peltated, cordate, roundiſh, angular leaves, 
on long twining footftalks ; and from the ax- 
illas looſe bunches of greeniſh flowers. 
"MENISPERMUM Virginicum. 

Virginian Lobated-leaved Moonſeed.) P.iſes 
with climbing ligneous ſtalks, twining round 
ſupport twelve or fifteen feet high ; large pel- 
tated, cordate, lobated leaves; and looſe 
bunches of greeniſh flowers. | 

Both theſe climbers flower here in July, 
each ſeparate flower is of about twelve oval 


Characters. ] CALIx,male and female flowers 


petals, four exterior, and eight interior 


| 
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ones; and are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in au- 


tumn. | 
Theſe plants are employed as climbers in 

the ſhrubbery to form a variety, placed to 

twine round the ſtems of trees, or any other 


ſupport, or their numerous ſtalks and branches 
. will twine and interweave one among another, 


and aſſume a buſhy growth : it is, however, 
proper to allow them ſome ſupport, for in A- 
merica, their native ſoil, they climb up trees 
to a conſiderable height; ſo that here they 
are proper furniture for wilderneſs quarters to 
climb among trees and buſhes. 

Their propagation is either by layers in 
autumn, which will be well rooted in one 
year ; or, as they ſpread exceedingly in root, 
ſending up many ſhoots, which being ſepa- 
rated in autumn, each with roots to it, they 
will form proper plants. | 

They may alſo be raiſed from ſeeds, ſowed 
in ſpring in the open ground, half an inch 


deep ; they will rife the ſame year, managing 


them as other hardy ſeedlings. 
MESEMBRYANTHEMUM, ( Ficoides) 
Fig-Marigold. | 
This genus compriſes a numerous tribe of 
ſucculent, curious, floriferous exotics, of 
Africa, for the green-houſe collection, &c. 
conſiſting of one or two annuals, and many 
perennials ; all of them with very ſucculent 


ſtalks and branches, ſome trailing and herba- 


ceous, others erect and ſhrubby, and ſome 


acaulis; garniſhed with thick ſucculent leaves, 


of various ſingular forms in different ſpecies; 
and monopetalous multipartite flowers. 

Claſs and order, [coſandria Pentagynia. 

Charafters.) CALIx, is monophyllous, 
acutely five-parted and permanent. CoRoL- 
LA, is monopetalous, and deeply divided into 
many narrow ſpear-ſhaped ſegments in ſeve- 
ral ſeries. STAMINA, twenty or more fila. 
ments, and capillary antheræ. PisT1LLUM, 
an obtuſe five-cornered germen under the 
corolla; and moſtly five, but ſometimes ten 
or more ſtyles, with ſimple ſtigmas. Perr- 
CARPIUM, a roundiſh fleſhy capſule, having 


as many cells as there are ſtyles, with nume- 


rous roundiſh ſeeds. | 
There are between ſorty and fifty different 
ſpecies ;- all African plants from the Cape of 


| Good-hope; near forty of which are retained 


in our gardens for variety, one of which is 
annual (Ice Plant) ; all the reſt are perennial 
for the green-houſe colleQtion ; and all the 
ſorts are of the ſucculent tribe, both in ſtalk 
and leaves, ſome with trailing ſtems, ſome 
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with ſhrubby firm ſtems, others looſe and 
pendulous, and ſome acaulis ; and their leaves 
N moſtly thick and fleſhy, are of many 
different ſhapes, &c. in different ſpecies; ſome 
long and round like a cylinder, others three- 
ſquare, ſome taper, ſome tongue-ſhaped, ſcy- 
metar-ſhaped, &c. ſome oppoſite and con- 
nate, or connected at the baſe, and ſome 
- diſtin ; many are papuloſe, or pimply, others 
punctated, or dotted ; ſome impunctated, or 
intirely ſpotleſs, or ſmooth, &c. all as in their 
following deſcriptions. 


Annual Sort. 


IMESSEMBRYANTHEMUM Cry/tallinum. 

Cry/lalline Meſembryanthemum, commonly call- 
ed Diamond Ficoides, or Ice-Plant.] Rites 
with a ſhort, thick, ſucculent ſtalk, dividing 
low into many trailing, very ſpreading, ſuc- 
culent branches, beſpangled all over with 
icey pimples, very pellucid and glittering ; 
oval, undulate, alternate, papuloſe or pim- 
_ ply, glittering leaves; and from the ſides of 
the branches numerous, almoſt cloſe- fitting, 
white flowers, tinged with red or crimſon ; 
fucceeded by plenty of ſeed in autumn. 

This ſingular and curious plant being cloſe- 
ly covered with large pellucid pimples, full of 
moiſture, ſhining brilliantly like diamonds or 
bubbles of ice ; whence it derives the name, 
as above ; it is in great eſteem. by the curious 
for its ſingularity, and highly merits a place 


amongſt the tender annuals of the pleafure-_ 


garden, 


Perennial Sorts, all for the Green- Houſe, 


*MESEMBRYANTHEMUM Gentculiflorum, 

ee flowered Meſembryanthemum.) Hath 
a ſhrubby ſucculent ſtalk ; half-taper, papu- 
loſe or pimply, diſtinct leaves; and white 
flowers, fitting cloſe to the axillas, having 
quadrifid cups. 

3MESEK MBRY ANTHEMUM Nei forum. 


anthemum.] Hath a thick, ſhrubby, ſuccu- 
lent ſtalk ; half - cylindrie, ſmootb, diſtinct 
leaves; and purple and white flowers on foot- 
ſtalks, having quadrifid cups ; the flowers 
opening on nights. 
+MeSE MBRY ANTHEMUM Splendens, 


Splendent, or Shining Meſembryanthemum ] 


Rath a ſhrubby, firm, ſucculent ſtalk and 
branches; ſemi taper, recurved, unſpotted, 
ſmooth, ſhining leaves, growing diſtinct in 
eluſters; and whitiſh flowers, having the cups 
terminating in digitate points. 
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SMESEMBRYANTHEMUM Untellatury 
Unmbellated Meſembryanthemum.) Hath 2 


ſhrubby, firm, ſucculent ftalk ; awl- ſhaped 
rough-ſpotted leaves, connate at the baſe, but 


ſpreading at top; and white flowers in 
rymbus reſembling an umbel. 
©MESEMBRYANTHEMUM Calamifor me. 
Calami forme, ar Quill. leaued Meſembryanthe. 
mum. ] Is acaulis, or without ſtalk ; almoſt 
taper, impunctated or ſpotleſs, aſcendins 
leaves, connate at the baſe ; and oCtagynous, 
or eight-ſtyled, white flowers. $5.5 
TMESEMBRY ANTHEMUM Bellidiflorum. 
Daiſy-flowered Meſembryanthemum | Is a. 
caulis, or without ſtalk ; narrow, three-cor- 
nered, ſpotleſs leaves, having the top in- 
dented into three parts; and ſmall purpliſh 
flowers. 
*MESEMBRYANTHEMUM Deltaides, 
Deltoide-leaved Meſembryanthemum.) Hath 
a ſhrubby, ſucculent ſtalk ; deltoide-ſhaped, 
triangular, ſhort, thick, indented, {potlefs, 
diſtinct leaves; and pale-purple, fragrant 
flowers, ſingly. 
 9MeSEMBRYANTHEMUM Barbatum. 
Bearded Star- pointed Meſembryanihemun." 
Hath a ſhrubby, firm, ſucculent ſtalk and 
branches; ſub-oval, papuloſe, or pimply 
leaves, diſtinct, beardcd at the point in a la- 
diated manner ; and purple flowers. 
"*MESEMBRYANTHEMUM Hiſpidum. 
Fliſpid, or Briſtly Meſembryanthemum.] Hath 
a ſhrubby, firm, ſucculent, hiſpid, downy 
flalk ; cylindrical, papuloſe, diſtinct leaves ; 
and pale-purple flowers. | 
Varieties.) With violet- coloured flowers. 
——with orange coloured flowers——rel 
flowers. : 
\MESEMBRYANTHEMUM J/i{{oſum, 
Villiſe, or Hairy Meſembryanthemum.) Hath 
a ſhrubby, firm, ſucculent, hairy ſtalk ; nar- 
row, ſemi-taper, channelled, downy, ipot- 


a co- 


; leſs leaves, connate at the baſe. 
Noli florous, or Night- flowering Meſembry- | 


12 MESEMBRYANTHEMUM Scabrum. 
Rough. leaved Mieſembryanthemum.] Hath a 


ſhrubby, ſucculent ſtalk; awl- ſhaped, diſtinct 


leaves, having all the under-ſide very rough 
and * and violet- coloured flowers, with 
chaffy cups. | 

'#MESEMBRYANTHEMUM Emarginatum. 

Emarginated Meſembryanthemum.] Hath 3 
ſhrubby, ſucculent ſtalk; awl-ſhaped, rough- 
iſh leaves, in cluſters ; and purple flowers, 
having the petals emarginated, and with ſpi- 
nous cups. | 
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UMESEMBRYANTHEMUM Uncanatum. 
Uncinated Meſembryanthemum, or Buck s-horn 
Fi-rides ] Hath a ſhrubby, jointed, ſucculent 
(talk; having the joints terminated by trian- 
gular, acute - pointed, connate leaves, indent- 
ed underneath ; and purple flowers. 
1SMESEMBRYANTHEMUM Spinoſum. 
Spinous, or Prickly Meſembryanthemun. ] 
Hath a ſhrubby, ſucculent ſtalk and branches, 
armed with branching ſpines ; taper, three- 
ſquare, punctated, diſtinct leaves; and reddiſh- 
urple flowers. | 
15MESEMBRYANTHEMUM Tuberoſum. 
Tuberous rooted Maſembryanthemum.] Hath 
a headed, tuberous root; ſhrubby, firm, ſuc- 
culent ſtalks 3 awl-ſhaped, bliſtered or pim- 
ply, diſtinct leaves, patulent or ſpreading at 
top; and purple flowers. 
1 MESEMBRYANTHEMUM Stipulaceum. 
Stipulaceous Meſembryanihemum.] Hath a 
{hrubby, firm, ſucculent ſtem ; ſub-rrique- 
trous, compreſſed, punctated, diſtinct leaves, 
in cluſters, having the baſe bordered; and 
purple flowers, nearly in a corymbus. 
#MESEMBRYANTHEMUM Craſſifolium. 
Craſſifoliate, or thick-leaved Meſembryanthe- 
mum.] Hath a nearly cy:indrical, looſe, 
creeping ſtem; ſemi-cylindrical, thick,ſmooth, 
connated leaves, triquetrous at the top; and 
purple flowers. 
'MESEMBRYANTHEMUM Falcatum, 
Falcated-leaved Meſembryanthemum.) Hath 
a ſhrubby, firm, ſucculent ſtem ; ſub-ſcymi- 
tar ſhaped, incurved, punctated, diſtinct leaves; 
and purple flowers. 
MESEMBRYANTHEMUM, Glomeratum. 
Glomerated Adeſembryanthemum.) Hath a 
ſhrubby, ſucculent, diffuſe, paniculatcd ſtalk; 
taper, trigonal, compreſſed, incurved, punc- 
tated leaves; and numerous purple flowers in 
conglomerated panicles, 
"MESEMBRYANTHEMUM Loreum. 
Loreated Meſembryanthemum.) Hath a looſe, 
pendulous, ſucculent ſtalk; ſemi-cylindrical, 
longy recurved, connate leaves, in cluſters, 
having the interior part of the baſe gibbous; 
and reddiſh purple flowers. | 
*MESEMBRYANTHEMUM Filamen- 
toſum. N 
Filamenteſe Meſembryanthemum.) Hath a 
pendulous, looſe, ſucculent ſtem, dividing 


into hexagonal branches; triquetrous, ſlight- 


ly-punctated leaves, almoſt connate at their 


baſe, with rough angles ; and ſmall-petaled, 
obſolete- put ple flowers. 
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?MESEMBRYANTHEMUM Aciracifi me, 

Scymitar-leaved Meſembryanthemum.) tath 
a looſe, procumbent ſtalk ; ſcymita; ſhaped, 
ſpotleſs, connated leaves, having angular 
rough keels ; and purple flowers, with ſpear- 
ſhaped petals. 

*MESEMBRYANTHEMUM Micans. 

Glittering Meſembryanthemum | Hath a 
ſhrubby, firm, ſucculent, rough ſtem ; ſub- 
cylindrical, pimply, ſilvery, glittering, dif- 
tinct leaves; and orange coloured flowers, 

PMESEMBRYANTHEMUM Roflratum. - 

Roftrated, or Heron's bill Meſembryanthe- 
mum.) Is acaulis, or without ſtalks; ſemi- 
cylindric, connated leaves, having the out- 
fide ſet with tubercles ; and yellow flowers. 

*MESEMBRYANTHEMUM Cornicula- 
tum. 

Corniculated, or Horned Meſembryanthemum.) 
Hath a looſe, creeping, ſucculent ſtalk; tri- 
quetrous ſemi-cylindric, horned, rough 
punctated, connate leaves; and yellow and 
orange-coloured flowers, with ten ſtyles. 

7 MESEMBRYANTHEMUM Bico/orum. 

Bicolor, or Two-coloured Meſembryanthemum.)] 
Hath a ſhrubby, firm, ſucculent ſtem; awl- 
ſhaped, ſmooth, punCated, diſtinct leaves; 
and two-coloured flowers, i e. purple with- 
out and yellow within. | 

?**MESEMBRYANTHEMUM Glaucum. 

Glaucous, or Grey-leaved Meſcmbrianthemum ] 
Hath an erect, ſhrubby, ſucculent ſtem ; 
three-ſquare, acute, punctated, diſtinct leaves; 
and yellow flowers, having the calvcinal ſo— 
lioles oval-cordate-ſhaped. 

*9MESEMBRYANTHEMUM Ningent. 

Ringent Meſembryanthemum, or Dog's chap 
Ficoides.] Is ſub-acaulis, or almoſt without 
{talk ; thick, three-cornered, ciliate, indent- 
ed, dotted leaves; and yellow flowers. 

- Variety.) Cat's-chap Meſembryanthemun., 
**MESEMBRIANTHEMUM Difforme. 
Deformed-leaved Meſembryanihemum. Is a- 

caulis ; having thick, deformed, dotted, con- 

nated leaves; and yellow flowers. 

'MESEMBRYANTHEMUM Dolabriſor me. 

Are-leaved /Meſembryanthemum.] Hath low, 


procumbent, ſucculent ſtalks ; axe-ſhaped, 


punctated leaves; and yellow flowers, open - 
ing on nights, | 
3?MESEMBRYANTHEMUM Expanſum. 
Expanded Meſembr yanthemum.] Hath low, 
looſe, procumbent, ſucculent ſtalks ; ſpear- 
ſhaped, plane, expanded, impunctated, or 
unſpotted, diſtinct leaves, oppolite and alter- 
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nate, at a diſtance ; and yellow flowers, white 
within. A 
31MESEMBRY ANTHEMUM Linguiforme. 
Tongue-leaved Meſembryanthemum. ] Is acau- 
lis, or without ſtalk ; tongue - ſhaped, tall, im- 
punctated, ſmooth leaves, having very thick mar- 
gins; and large EY flowers, with ten ſtyles. 
Varieties.) ith broad leaves - wich nar- 
row leaves long · leaved. 
MESSE MBRYANTHEMUM Peruculatum. 
Veruculiforme- leaved Meſembryantbemum.] 
Hath a ſhrubby, firm, ſucculent ſtalk, three - 
ſquare-cylindric, bowed, acute, unſpotted, 
lucid, diſtinct leaves, connate at the 
aſe; and yellow flowers in cluſters. 
35MESEMBRYANTAEMUM Tortuoſum. 


Tortuoſe Olive-leaved Meſembryanthemum } | 


Hath a low, looſe, procumbent, ſucculent 
ſtalk ; plane, oblong-oval, ſub-papilloſe, con- 
nate leaves, in cluſters ; white flowers with 
ſaffron middles, having triphyllous two-horn- 
ed cups. | 
36MESEMBRY.ANTHEMUM Albidum. 
White-leaved Meſembryanthemum ] Is acau- 
lis, having three-{quare, thick, firm, entire 
leaves, of a whitiſh colour; and large golden- 
yellow flowers, 
37MESEMBRYANTHEMUM Pugioniforme. 
Dagger-leaved -Meſemiryanthemum.) Hath 
a ſhrubby, ſucculent ſtalk ; awl-ſhaped, tri- 
quetrous, very long, ſpotleſs, alternate leaves; 
and large, golden- yellow flowers, with ten ſtyles, 
All theſe thirty-ſeven ſpecies of Meſembry- 
anthemum, being natives of Africa, in this 
country they require ſhelter of a green- houſe, 
&c. in winter; they are all ſucculent in ſtalk, 
branch, and leaves, as before ſuggeſted. The 
firſt of which is an annual of great ſingula- 
rity ; all the others are perennial, and moſtly 
durable in ſtem and foliage; thoſe deſcribed 


ſhrubby, riſe with firm ftems of different | 


heights, often branchy ; the others deſcribed 
endulous, have looſe ſtraggling ſtems and 
ee inclining to the ground; and the 


acaulis ſorts have no ſtalks at all: their leaves 
are univerſally very thick, ſucculent, fleſhy, 


and of ſo many various ſhapes, ſituations, di- 


rections, and many of them curioufly pune- 


tured, or dotted, with tranſparent points; 
others papilloſe, or covered with pellucid pim- 
ples, as in each reſpective deſcription, that, 
together they exhibit a fingularly agreeable 


variety at all times of the year, and merit a | 


place in every curious green- houſe colleCtion. 
They are alſo very ornamental in their flowers, 
which in different ſorts appear at different 
ſeaſons of the year, as in ſpring, ſummer, 
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autumn, and winter, and many of the forts 
ſo floriferous as to appear covered with their 
flowers. 

The flowers of all the ſpecies are univer. 
ſally monopetalous, but each is multifid or 
finely divided. almoſt to the bottom, into nu. 
merous narrow —_ in ſeveral ſeries, all 
uniting at the baſe, appearing like ſome ſorts 
of marigolds, and which in their native ſoil, 
Africa, are ſucceeded by abundance of fruit, 
ſhaped ſomewhat like a fig, hence the name 
Fig-Marigold ( Ficoides). 

The Meſembryanthemum Cry/lallinum is x 
very tender annual while young ; is raiſed 
annually from ſeed in ſpring, by aid of hot- 
beds, until June, when it will endure the 
open air till October, and then periſhes; 
though if in autumn it is placed in a hot- 
houſe, it will often live all winter. It is 
commonly planted in pots, to move to diffe- 
rent parts occaſionally ; but if planted in the 
full ground, it grows conſiderably ſtronger, 
even to luxuriancy; it, however, when con- 
fined in pots, flowers the moſt abundantly, 

All the perennial ſorts are of the tempera- 
ture of pe plants, ſo muſt be kept 
conſtantly in pots to move to that conſerva- 
tory in winter; though ſome of the ſhrubby 


kinds are hardy enough to ſucceed all winter 


under a garden-frame, and ſometimes in a 
warm border againſt a ſouth wall ; it is, how- 
ever, proper to allow the principal part the 
winter's ſhelter of a green-houſe. 

As a'l the ſorts are of a ſucculent nature, 
always replete with moiſture, they ſhould be 
potted in a poor, light, dry earth; it ſandy, 
or of a rubbiſhy nature the better; how- 
ever, any common light ſandy earth, free 
from dung, is proper, or a compoſt of light 
dry materials. See ComMPeosT, 

They require ſhelter from October till May 
or June, muſt have but little water in win- 
ter, but frequent in ſummer, when in the 


open air in dry weather. 


Propagation and general Culture. 
Their propagation is, the firſt fort by ſeed 
annually in ſpring in a hot-bed; and all the 
others by cuttings of their ſtalks or branches, 


in ſummer in the common ground ; though 


their rooting may be facilitated. by aid of ar- 
tificial heat: obſerve the following directions 
for each ſort.. 8 | 

Firft Species. This ſort is raiſed annually 
from ſeed ſowed'in March or beginning of 
April, in a hot-bed under frame and glaſſes, 
as directed for the Amaranthus Tricolor, Ce- 


hoſia Criftata, or Cock's-Comb, Globe Ama- 
ranthus, 
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ranthus, and other tender annuals, as one bed 
may raiſe the whole ; obſerving to mould the 
bot-bed with fine rich light earth, that is per- 
fectly dry, fix inches thick; the ſeed may then 
be ſowed in the earth of the bed in very ſhal- 
low drills, covering it ſcarcely a quarter of 


an inch deep; or may be ſowed in pots of fine 


mould, the ſame depth, plunging the pots in | 


the earth of the hot-bed ; the plants will ſoon 
riſe, but wey' come up very weak, and ad- 
vance very flowly at firſt, as well as being 
exceedingly tender, and impatient of cold 
and moiſture in their infant growth ; indulge 
them, however, with freſh air daily at all 
opportunities, as directed in the culture of 
the above named annuals; likewiſe allow 
them water occaſionally, but uſe great caution 
in this, and always apply it as moderate and 
light as poſſible. When the plants are an 
inch or two high, prick out ſome of the 
ſtrongeſt, either in the ſame hot-bed, or in a 
freſh one, three inches apart, or in A 
Gnoly, giving very light waterings, and ſhade 
a he 56 FER ſun, till freſh-rooted ; 
here to remain a month, or thereabouts, con- 
tinuing the admiſſion of air, as above, and 
ſupport the heat of the bed; and then if they 
are removed with balls into pots, and placed 
in a new hot-bed, it will forward them great- 
ly; at which time, thoſe intended to remain 
finzlly in pots, ſhould be planted in proper 
ſized ones (twenty-fours), to remain, which 
plunge in the hot-bed: let the whole re- 
main in the bed under the frame and glaſſes. 
Continue the above management until the 
middle or latter end of June, then remove 
them to the full air; ſome to remain in the 
pots, others may. be turned out with balls into 
the open borders, where they will grow free- 
ly, and ſpread their branches abundantly all 
around upon the ground, two or three feet 
every way. | 

As to future culture, thoſe in pots muſt 
be frequently watered in dry weather ; but 
thoſe in the borders require no other care 
than to be keptelean of weeds, ſuffering their 
branches to ſpread about upon the ground. 

To fave good ſeed of this ſpecies, ſome of 
the potted plants ſhould, when in full bloom, 
be placed either in a frame to have occaſional 
ſhelter of the glaſſes in very wet weather and 
cold nights, whereby they will ripen ſeeds ; 
or, it placed in a ſtove, or in a glaſs-caſe near 
the front, where they may have the free air, 
but defended as above, they will ripen ſeed 
more effectually; they, however, in fine dry 


| 


giving them ſhelter every winter, from Oc- 
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warm autumns,. will ſometimes ripen ſeed 
without the above precaution, but this is not 
to be depended on. | 

Perennial Sorts.—The propagation of all 
the perennial ſpecies, is effected by cuttings 
of the ſtalks and branches, any time from 
April tijl July; obſerving thoſe planted be- 
fore the beginning of June ſhould generally 
be planted in pots, and plunged in a hot-bed, 
but thoſe in June or July, ſucceed in the 
open ground. 

In chuſing the cuttings, obſerve to cut them 
off from about two or three to fiveor ſix inches 
long, according to the nature of the plants, 
and ſtrength of the ſhoots ; obſerving to diveſt 
them of the lower leaves, if any, and then, 
previous to planting, lay the cuttings in a dry 
airy room, for ſome time, to heal over the 
wound, or cut part, as is neceſſary. to all ſuc- 
culent cuttings; ſome will require to lie only 
three or four days, others of the moſt ſuccu- 


lent nature, eight or ten; for the cut part 


muſt be healed, otherwiſe the moiſture ifſu- 


ing therefrom would be apt to rot the cuttings 


after being planted, | 


The cuttings being ready, then having a 


compoſſ of light dry ſoil, either in pots or in 
the full ground, plant the cuttings therein, 
from about one inch to two or three deep, ac- 
cording to their length,' cloſing the earth 
firmly about each, and directly give a little 
water ; then thoſe in pots, if early in the 
_ may be plunged in a hot-bed, or in the 
ark-bed; but if in ſummer, may plunge 
them in a dry border ; obſerving to allow all 
of them occaſional ſhade in ſunny days, from 
about ten until three or four o'clock, till they 
are rooted, eſpecially thoſe in the open air, by 
a covering of mats, giving ſprinklings of wa- 
ter in dry weather, once or twice a week ; 
remarking that if heavy rains fall, it is pro- 
per to ſhield theſe kinds of cuttings from it 
as much as poſſible, but let them enjoy mo- 
derate ſhowers. 
In fix weeks, or a little more or leſs time, 
the cuttings will be rooted, and in a growing 
ſtate, when. thoſe that were ſtruck in the full 


ground mult be potted, thoſe already in pots, 


may remain in the ſame; and all of them 
in both caſes, placed in a ſheltered ſituation till 
October, then removed into the green-houſe; 
or a good garden- frame furniſhed with glaſſes 
for the winter. OE. 

As to their general culture, it is the ſame as 
for other ſucculents af ſimilar temperature; 
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tober until May, or beginning of June, and 
from thence to the end of ſummer place them 
in the open air: water them ſparingly in win- 
ter, but freely in ſummer in dry hot wer ther; 


and ſhift them annually into larger pots. 


GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 
MESPILUS, Medlar. 


'This genus conſiſts of deciduous fruit trees 
- and flowering ſhrubs, and a very ornamental 


ever-green; all hardy, of upright growth, 
and garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped, and oblong- 
oval foliage, and quinquepetalous flowers; 
in ſome ſingly, but in the greater part in 
buaches, from the ſides and ends of the 
branches ; ſucceeded by globular, baccaceous, 
eatable fruit, in ſome ſorts as large as mode- 
rate apples. 

Claſs and order, Icaſandria Penlandria. 

Charadlers.] CalLix, is monophyllous, 
divided into five concave, patent, permanent 
ſegments. CoROLLA, five roundiſh concave 
petals, inſerted into the calix. STAMINA, 
twenty or more filaments inſerted into the 
calix, and ſimple antherz. PisTILLUM, a 
roundiſh germen below the corolla, five erect 
ſtyles, and capitated ſtigmas. PERICARI- 


UM, a globular, umbilicated bacca, crowned 


by the connivent calix, and contains five gib- 


bous, ſtoney ſeeds. 


In this genus old botaniſts arranged the 
hawthorn, cockſpur-haw, azarole, and ſome 


other ſpecies, now of the genus Cratægus, &c. 


whole flowers are alſo icolandrous, but have 
only two ſtyles, whereas in all the proper ſpe- 
cies of Meſpilus, now under conſideration, 
the flowers have five ſtyles, which is an ob- 
vious generic diſtinction between theſe two 
genera. | N 
The real ſpecies, therefore, of this genus, 
are the following ſeven, ſix deciduous, and 


one ever-green, all of the tree and ſhrub 
kind, ; 


Deciduous Kinds. 
The firſt of theſe (common Medlar) is 


conſidered principally as a fruit-tree, alſo 


ſometimes for variety; the others chiefly as 
flowering ſhrubs for ornament. 1 

Mzsrirus Germanica. 

German Meſpilus, or Common Miedlar.] Riſes 
with a deformed tree-ſtem, branching irre- 
gularly fiſteen or twenty feet high; ſpear- 

aped leaves, downy underneath ; and large 
cloſe-ſitting, white flowers, ſingly from the 
fides of the branches; ſucceeded by large 
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roundiſh brown fruit, the ſize of middi;r 
apples, ripen in October, but not eatable til 
beginning to decay. | 

Varieties.) Common great German Med. 
lar—ſmaller Nottingham Medlar—pear-ſhap. 
ed Italian Medlar, 

This ſpecies and varieties are all cultivated 
in the Engliſh gardens for the fruit, but the 
German or Dutch Medlar, and the Notting- 
ham kind, are the moſt common; aud 

and the 
latter of which two, though a ſmaller ſruit, i; 
rather preferable ſor richneſs and poignancy cf 
flavour. Remarking of all theſe kinds of fruit, 
that they are never eatable until they begin to 
rot; for when firm and ſound, are of a fin. 
gularly auſtere diſagreeable taſte, yet havin 
Jain ſome time after being gathered, till they 
begin to aſſume a ſtate of decay, and become 
ſoft, they acquire a delicious flavour, extreme- 
ly agreeable to many, to others altogether un- 
palatable. 

All the ſorts ripen in the latter end of Oc- 
tober, or beginning of November, when be- 
ing gathered, ſome ſhould be laid in moiſt 
bran, in ſeveral layers, to forward their de- 
cay, others on ſtraw in the fruitery ; thoſe in 
the bran will begin to be ready for uſe in about 
a fortnight, and thoſe laid on ſtraw will come 
gradually forward in ſucceſſion. 

*MesPiLUs Arbutifolia. 

Arbutus-leaved Meſpilus.] Meſpilus with a 
ſhrubby ſtem, branching erectly five or fix 
feet high; lanceolate, crenated, alternate 
leaves, downy underneath 3 and from the 
ſides and ends of the branches, ſmall white 
flowers in cluſters ; ſucceeded by ſmall, round- 
iſh, purple fruit, like haws. 

3MesPiLus Amelanchier. 

Amilanchier, or Shrubby Medlar, with back 
fruit.) Riſes with ſeveral ſhrubby, flender, 
hairy ſtems, branching moderately about four 
feet high, having purpliſh branches; oval, 
ſerrated leaves, downy underneath ; and ſmall 
white flowers, in cluſters at the ends of the 
branches ; ſucceeded by ſmall black fruit. 

*«MEsPILUs, Chama: Meſpilus. 

Chame- Meſpilus, or Dwarf Medlar, cen- 

monly called Baſtard Quince.] Hath a ſprub- 


| by, flender, ſmooth ſtem, branching weakly 


four or five feet high, having purpliſh branches; 
oval, ſerrated, ſmooth leaves, on long foot- 
ſtalks; and from the axillas, purple flowers, 
collected into round heads, with narrow, 
purpliſh, deciduous bractez ; ſucceeded by 
{mall red fruit, . 
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$MesPILUS Cotonea/ter, | 

Cotoneafter, commonly called Dwarf Duince.] 
Riſes with a ſhrubby, ſmooth ſtem, branch- 
ing four or five feet high, the branches flen- 
der and reddiſh ; oval entire leaves, on ſhort 
ſoot · ſtalks; and from the axillas, ſmall, cloſe- 
ſiting, purple flowers, two or three toge- 
ther; ſucceeded by ſmall, roundiſh, bright- 


red fruit. | | 
*MgspiLUs Canadenſis. 


ſmooth ſtem, branching four or five feet high, 
having ſmooth, purpliſh branches; oval-ob- 
Jong, ſerrated, ſmooth leaves, on long foot- 
ſtalks; and all the branches terminated by 
cluſters of ſnowy-white flowers; ſucceeded 
by ſma!l, purpliſh fruit, like haus. 


Ever-green Kind, 


'MespiLUs Pyracantha, 

Pyracantha, or Ever-green Thorn ] Riſes 
with a ſhrubby, ſpinous ſtem, branching dit- 
fuſely twelve or fourteen feet high, the 
branches ſlender and flexible, with a dark- 
greeniſh-bark, armed with long ſharp ſpines; 
ſpear-ſhaped-aval, crenated, ever- green leaves; 
and all the ſhoots terminated by numerous 
cluſters of whitiſh flowers; ſucceeded by 
large bunches of beautiful red berries, remain- 
ing all winter, and exhibiting a very ornamen- 
tal appearance. Tie 

All theſe ſeven ſpecies of AMeſpilus are of 
the tree and ſhrub kind; the firſt ſix ſorts are 
deciduous, the ſeventh an -ever-green, the 
leaves univerſally ſimple 3 thoſe ot the eſe 
pilus Germanica very large; the others moſtly 
of moderate ſize; and which in moſt of the 
forts grows upon ſhort foot- ſtalks. They all 


univerſally hermaphrodite, and conſiſt each 
of ive large, roundiſh petals, twenty ſtamina, 
_ and five ſtyles ; and all ſucceeded here by 
plenty of fruit of the berry kind; ſee the 
Characters. The fruit of ſome is as large as 
middling apples, as before obſerved, as in the 
—— Medlars; others ſcarcely the ſize of 
aws. Ip e led | | 
They are all very hardy, and ſucceeed in 
any common ſoil and ſituation, and their pro- 
Pagation and culture is very eaſy. | 
With reſpect to their uſe in gardens, the 
lort and varieties is cultivated as a fruit- 
tree, principally as ſtandards, ſometimes alſo 
% elpaliers for variety 3 and are alſo often in- 


rerbiy the collection; all the other 6x ſpecies 
ac very proper furniture ſor any ornamental 


Canada Snowy Mieſpilus.] Hath a ſhrubby, 


flower abundantly every ſummer, the flowers - 


troduced into the ſhrubbery plantation to di- | 
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| plantation, where they will effect variety very 
agreeably with their different foliage; and 
their flowers make a fine appearance, as alſo 
their fruit in autumn and winter, which, if 
not devoured by birds, remain long on the 
branches, and afford a fine variety in thoſe 
ſeaſons ; obſerving to diſpoſe the deciduous 
kinds in aſſemblage, principally with others 
of that tribe; and the ever green ſort alſo 
chiefly with thoſe of its own nature; arrang- 
ing each ſort according to its gradation of 
height; but as the Pyracantha being remark- 
ably ornamental, both as an ever green, and 
ſingularly beautiful in its numerous cluſters 
of fine red berries, covering the branches in 
winter, it in particular ſhould have a conſpi- 
| cuous ſituation ; this fort, however, being 
rather of flexible growth, is moſt commonly 
trained againſt walls or the fronts of houſes, 
| both for the ſupport of its flexible branches, 
and that it may exhibit its berries more orna- 


* 
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as a ſtandard, like the other ſorts, in the open 
ſhrubbery, and all of them ſuffered to branch 
out into ſpreading heads. 

When it is deſigned to have any of the 
common Medlars as fruit-trees, they may be 
trained either as dwarfs, for dwarf desde, 
or ſor eſpaliers, or trained as half or full ſtan- 
dards; and managed in either of theſe modes 
of training nearly as other fruit-trees, par- 
ticularly the apple and pear; and ate raif- 
ed either by ſeed, by grafting, or by budding, 
but either of the two latter methods are the 
moſt certain for continuing the ſorts without 
variation; obſerving after ſhortening their 
firſt ſhoots from the graft or bud, where it 
ſhall ſeem neceſſary, to force out a proper ſup- 
ply of wood to form a head; train the branches 
afterwards principally at full length, and let 
the ſtandards branch out in their own way. 


| Propagation and Culture. 

All the forts are eaſily raiſed from ſeeds, 
layers, and by grafting and budding. 

By Seed—By this method all the forts may 
de propagated plentifully in the common 


eligible to raiſe the Mealars principally by 
grafting or budding, to continue the ſorts ;, 
dut in reſpect to ſowing the ſeed, this ſhould 
generally be ſowed in autumn, in a bed of 
| common earth : they uſually lie a year, or 
| more, before they germinate, that is, like 
haws and holly-berries, &c, they rarely come: 
| up before the ſecond ſpring 3; when water 
them frequently in. dry weather; and in au- 
wmn 


mentally; it, however, may alſo be trained 


ground; obſerving, however, that it is moſt 
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tumn or ſpring following, the largeſt ſeedlings 
may be thinned out and planted in nurſery- 
tous, two feet by one aſunder ; and in another 
year plant out all the reſt in the ſame man- 
ner; and in three or ſour years, they will be 
proper for the garden or ſhrubbery. 

By Layers In autumn, or any time from 
that ſeaſon until February or March, lay the 


young branches by the common method, they 


will be properly rooted by autumn following, 
when tranſplant them in nurſery-rows like 
the ſeedlings. 


By Grafting and Budding.— Either of theſe 


methods ſhould generally be practiſed for raiſ- 
ing the common Medlars, for they ate apt to 
vary from ſeed; but all the other ſorts may alſo 
be readily propagated by the ſame methods; 
obſerving, that the ocks generally uſed on 
which to work moſt of the ſorts is the bite 
Thorn, i. e. Cratægus Oxyacantha, raiſed from 
ſeed, as directed under that article ; but the 
pear- ſtock is rather to be preferred for the 
common Medlars, when intended for fruit- 
trees; and the work of grafting and budding 
them is in the uſual way, low in the. ſtock 
to form dwarfs ; and for half, or full ſtand- 
ards, it may alſo either be performed low in 
the ſtock, and train the firſt-ſhoot for a ſtem, 
or let the ſtock form a ſtem, and work them 


at from about three or four to five or fix feet 


height, See GRAFTING and INOCULA- 
TION. 

Obſerve that thoſe intended for fruit-trees, 
whether dwarfs, or half or full ſtandards, 
they, with reſpect to training, ſhould, for 
dwarfs, have the firſt ſhoots Pom the graft 
or bud headed down ſhort in ſpring, if neceſ- 


ſary, to force out a proper ſupply of bottom- 


_ 


branches, which train as for other dwarf fruit-_ 


trees, either for ſtandard-dwarfs or eſpaliers ; 
or if for half or full ſtandards, that if worked 
low in the ſtock, train the firſt ſhoot of each 
for a ſtem, then top it at the proper height, 
to force out laterals to form the head; but if 
worked high in the ſtock, the firſt ſhoots may 
either be ſhortened or ſuffered to grow as it 
ſhall ſeem proper, according to the natural 
diſpoſition of the leading ſhoot, with reſpect 
to its furniſhing lateral branches; remarking, 
after this training the firſt year or two, to give 


the tree its firſt proper formation, you are to 


deſiſt from any general ſhortening of the 
branches, practiſing it only - occaſionally to 
particular ſhoots to procure more wood, if 
neceſſary, to fill any vacancy, or to reduce 


% 


—" 


— 
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any irregular growth, or to cut off dead paris 
but otherwiſe train the branches principally at 
full length, and let the ſtandards aſſume nearly 
their own natural way of branching, See 
DwARF-TREES, ESPALIERs, and $STaxp. 


1] ARD-TREES, &c. 


_MIM OSA, Senſitive Plant, &c, 

This genus compriſes fhrubby and herba. 
ceous plants, but moſtly of the ſhrub kind 
ſome trailing, others erect, all natives cf the 
Indies, &c. retained here in floves as great 
curioſities, particularly for the very ſingular 
ſenſibility of the leaves of ſome ſorts, which 
on being touched, ſuddenly recede, contract 
and fall down in a very wonderful manner: 
all of them garniſhed with pinnated leaves, 
and monopetalous, funnel- ſhaped, five-parted, 
polygamous flowers at the axillas and ends 
of the branches in cluſters and ſpikes. 

Claſs and order, Polygamia Moncocia. 

Characters. ] CaLix, is monophyllous, 
ſmall, and quinquedented. CoroLLa, it 
monopetalous, funnel- ſhaped, and five - parted 
at the brim. STAMINA, many long capil- 
lary filaments, and incumbent antheræ. P1s- 


-TILLUM), an oblong germen, ſhort filiforme 


ſtyle, and truncated ſtigma, PERicareiun, 
a long pod, having tranſverſe partitions, con- 
taining many roundiſh ſeeds. 

The name Mimoſa, of this genus, ſignifies 
mimick, originating from the ſenſibility of the 
leaves, which by their motion mimick, or 
imitate, as it were, the motions of animals. 

To this genus Linnzus joins many of the 
Acacias, and it compriſes upwards of forty 
different ſpecies; though not more than a 
quarter of them are common in the Engliſh 
gardens; or that poſſeſs any particular merit 
either for curioſity or ornament, and none for 
uſe. Of the ſorts cultivated here in our 
ſtoves, &c. ſome are of the ſhrub and tree 
kind, and two or three are herbaceous peren- 
nials and annuals ; are moſtly of the ſenſitiye 
kinds, except the Acacia ſorts, which are mo- 
tionleſs, as expreſſed under their proper heads, 
i. e. ſenſitive and humble kinds, and ſenſeleſs 
kinds. The former of which are exceeding- 
ly curious plants in the very ſingular circum- 

ance of their leaves receding rapidly trom 
the touch ; for the leaves being winged, each 
compoſed of numerous ſmall lobes, all of 
which on being touched, haſtily run up cloſe 
together; and in ſome ſorts the foot-{talks 
and all is affected, ſo as inſtantly to fall down- 

a8 ed inges. 

ward, as if faſtened by A ng Shruth 


MIM 
Shrubby, Senſitive, and Humble Kinds. 


They have all winged leaves, each wing 
of many ſmall pinnæ; ſome only con- 
tract the lobes of the leaves and pinnæ at the 
touch ; others not only contract every part of 
their leaves, but which, together with their 
foot-ſtalks, ſuddenly drop downward ; and 
for diſtinction ſake, the former are called Sen- 
ſitive Mim:ſas, and the latter Humble Senſi- 
tires; but the leaves of both ſorts ſoon reco- 
yer their uſual poſition. 

MINOS A Senſitiua. 

Common Senſitive Humble Plant] Riſes 
with an under - ſhrubby prickly ſtem, branch- 
ing ſix or eight feet high, armed with crook- 
ed ſpines 3 conjugated, pinnated leaves, with 
bijugated partial lobes, or wings, having the 
inner ones the leaſt, each leaf on a long toot- 
ſtalk ; and at the fides and ends of the branches 
many purple flowers in roundiſh heads ; ſuc- 
ceeded by broad, flat, jointed pods, in radi- 


* ated cluſters, 


This is ſomewhat of the humble-ſenſitive 
kind; the leaves, foot-ſtalks and all, recede 
from the touch, though not with ſuch facili- 
ty as in ſome of the following ſorts, 

*MiMosA Pudica. 

Bafbful Humble Plant.) Riſes with an un- 
der-ſhrubby, declinated, prickly tem, branch- 


ing two or three feet around, armed with | 


hairy ſpines z pinnated, digitated leaves, each 
leat being of five or more long folioles, at- 
tached by their baſe to a long foot-ſtalk, and 
ſpread out above like the fingers of a hand; 
and at the ſides and ends of the branches 
roundiſh heads of greeniſh white flowers ; 
ſucceeded by ſmall, jointed, prickly pods. - 

This is truly of the humble ſenſitive kind, 
for by the leaſt touch the leaves inſtantly re- 
cede, contract cloſe, and, together with the 
foot-ſtalk, quickly decline downward, as if 
aſhamed at the approach of the hand. 

*MiMosa Pernambucana. | 

Pernambuca Slothſul Mimeſa.) Hath un- 
der-ſhrubby, procumbent, unarmed ſtems, 
branching two or three feet around; bipin- 
nated leaves, of three or four pair of ſhort, 
winged foliolaz and at the axillas drooping 
ſpikes of pentandrous flowers, the lower ones 
* 

is ſort receding ſlowly from the 
whey 8 eeuc it . a little 
1 ſmartly to if 

Slothful Mimoſa, A TOY 


. 


4 


| 
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| MruosA Aſperata. | 
Rough Senſiiive Mimoſa.) Hath a ſhrubby, 


ing four cr five fcet high, armed with ſhort, 
broad, whitiſh ſpines; bipinnated, prickly 
leaves, of five or fix pair of foliola, or wings, 
arranged oppoſite, having two thorns between 
each pair; and at the upper axillas globular 
heads of purple flowers ; ſucceeded by ſhort, 
flat, jointed pods, in cluſters, ſpreading each 
mw like a radius. ; 

his is only moderately ſenſitive in its ſo- 
liola, but not in the foot-ſtalks. 

*Mimosa Pundtata. 

PunAated Senſitive Mimoſa.) Riſes with a 
ſhrubby, upright, taper, punctated or ſpotted, 
unarmed ſtem, branching erectly five or fix 
feet high ; bipinnated leaves, of four or five 
pair of long, winged folioles, having each 
about twenty pair of pinnz; and at the ax- 
illas and termination of the branches oblong 
ſpikes of yellowiſh decandrous flowers, the 


oblong ſeed-pods. 


perennial in its native ſoil, yet in this country 
it ſometimes decays in winter. | 

It is only ſenſitive in the foliola, but quick 
in the motion. 


Herbaceous Senſitive and Humble Kinds, 


Of theſe ſorts two are perennial of the trail- 
ing kind; and one is annual, of ſomewhat 
ereCt growth ; have all winged leaves, with 
the wings formed of many ſmall pinnæ. 

*®MiMosaA Viva. (Perennial.) | 

Lively Senſitive Mimoſa.) Hath herbace- 
ous, trailing, unarmed, repent ſtems, very 
branchy, ſpreading widely around, rooting 
at the joints as they advance; conjugated pin- 
nated leaves, with quadrijugated, roundiſh, 
partial lobes, or wings; and at the axillas 
globular heads of yellowiſh flowers; ſucceed- 
ed by ſhort, flat, jointed pods. 

This ſpecies is only ſenſitive in the foliola, 
but is the moſt lively of that kind, it being ſo 
ſuſceptible that all the foliola recede rapidly 
from the leaſt touch, whereby it has the diſ- 
tinctive appellation of vivacious, or lively 
Mimoſa. | 

7MiMosAa Duadrivaluis.—( Perennial.) 
Quadriualve Humble Mimoſa.) Hath her- 
| baceous, flender, quadrangular, prickly ſtems, 


with recurved ſpines; bipinnated leaves of 
4 two 


| 


upright, prickly, hairy, rough ſtem, branch- 


inferior ones caſtrated ; ſucceeded above by 


This fort, though naturally ſhrubby and 


branching and ſpreading all around, armed 
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two or three pair of winged lobes, having] Theſe eleven ſpecies of Mimoſa are the moſt 
each many pinnæ; and at the axillas globular | noted forts in the Engliſh gardens ; all the 
heads of purple flowers, ſucceeded by qua- | ſhrubby kinds are durable in root, ſtem, and 
drivalvular pods. branches; thoſe of the perennial herbaceous 
— This is of the humble ſenſitive kind, | kinds, are alſo often abiding ; but the annual 
both leaves and foot-ſtalks recede from the | fort always periſh root and branch at the ap- 
touch. proach of winter. They are all natives of 

*MimosA Plena Annual). the Indies, and in this country require the 

Double-flowered Senſitive annual Mimoſa.) | continual ſhelter of a hot-houſe, or of a hot- 
Riſes with an herbaceous, erect, round, unarm- | bed of ſimilar temperature under frames and 
ed ſtem, cloſely branching and ſpreading every | glaſſes ; though they can hardly be ſupported 
way, three or four feet high; bipinnated leaves | alive in winter unleſs placed in a ſtove; ſo 
of four or five pair of winged lobes, of many | all the ſorts muſt conſtantly be kept in pots, 
pairs of pinnz ; and at the axillas and termi- | and placed principally in that department, 
nation of the branches ſpikes of yellow pen- | eſpecially during the winter; nor will they 
tandrous flowers, the lower ones double; {uc- | ſucceed well in the open air in ſummer, except 
ceeded by ſhort, broad pods. about a month during the greateſt heat; but 

This annual is only ſenſitive in the foliola, | the ſenfitive and humble kinds, if expoled to 
but extremely ſuſceptible of the touch or | the open air even in the hotteſt days will be 


as | deprived of their ſenſibility during the time 


Shrubby Tnſenfible | Kinks. | they remain ſo expoſed, therefore ſhould al- 


ways be kept under glaſſes, in a ſtove if poſ- 
Theſe are of the Acacia kind, formerly a | fible; or in default of ſuch a convenience, 


diſtin genus, but now all. ſpecies of Mimo- | the plants might be raiſed from ſeed in ſpring 
ſa; but their leaves are deſtitute of motion or in any common hot-bed under frames, &c. as 
ſenſibility at the touch ; there are about three | directed for tender annuals, and continued 
noted ſpecies in the Engliſh gardens, all for | conſtantly under the glaſſes, and thereby will 
the ſtove. | | afford pleaſure all ſummer by the oddity of 
»MiMosaA Cornigera. | | their ſenſitive foliage; however to have them 
Horned Mexican Mimoſa, commonly called | to remain in perfedtion the year round, ſome 
Great Horned Acacia.) Hath a ſhrubby, up- | muſt be continued always in a ſtove, as before - 
right, deformed ſtem, branching irrregular- | obſerved, for the warmer they are kept, the 
ly, armed with very large, horned-like, white | ſtronger will be their ſenſible quality. 
ſpines, by pairs, connated at the baſe; bi- | he ſenſitive and humble kinds in particu- 
pinnated leaves thinly placed; and flowers | lar, frequently flower in this country, and 
growing in ſpikes, EF produce ſeeds, - The Mimoſa Farneſiana is allo 
- 'This ſpecies is eſteemed a curioſity for the | often very floriferous here, which are very 
oddity of its large ſpines, reſembling the horns | fragrant ; the- flowers of all are, ſeparately, 
of animals, and which are often variouſly | but ſmall, but generally grow in bunches; 
wreathed, twiſted, and contorted. each flower is monopetalous and funnei- 
Minos Farnefiana. ſhaped, with many ſtamina, See the Cha- 
Farneſian Fragrant Acacia.) Hath a ſhrub- | ra&ers, i 
by ſtem, branching many feet high, armed The ſenſitive and humble plants are in 
with diſtinct ſpines; bipinnated leaves, hav- | great eſtimation among the curious for ihe 
ing eight pair of partial lobes, or wings; and |. Engler ſenſibility lodged in their leaves; 
globular, cloſe- fitting ſpikes of yellow ſweet- | which has two kinds of motion, the one 0c- 
ſcented flowers. 4 N | cafioned by the action of warm nouriſhing 
_*'MimosA Nilotica. | | vapours; the other artificial, in conſequence 
 Nilotic True Agyptian Acacia.) Hath an || of being touched or ſhaken ; that with what- 
upright tree-ſtem, branching many feet high; | ever body it is touched or irritated, either by 
armed with "ſpreading ſpines; bipinnated | the hand, a ſtick, or the leaſt wind blowing, 
leaves; and globular ſpikes of flowers, hav- þ the wings of the leaves ſuddenly cloſe, and 
ing foot-ſtalks. From the exſudation of the |. the foot-ſtalks fall down ; but they all ſoon 
leaves of this ſort, is procuredithe drugs called |: recover their proper poſition, eſpecially in d 
| Suceus Acaciæ and Gum-arabic, | warm ſtove, 4 1 


* 
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It is remarkable, the ſenſibility of ſome re- 
fide particularly in the articulation or join- 
ings of the lobes of the leaves to the partial 
foot · ſtal ks, as in the imple ſenſitives; in others 
both in the joinings of the lobes, and in the 
articulations of the mid-rib, to which they 
are attached, as alſo to the main or common 
| foot ſtalk, as in the humble ſenſitive kind. 

The motion of theſe plants is owing to a 
ſtrong contraction; each foot-ſtalk ſeems to 
to terminate with a kind of joint, on which 
the lobes and leaves turn in all directions 
with ſurpriſing facility, and the main foot- 
ſtalc ſeems attached to the branches by a joint, 
ſo as to turn up and down as by a hinge. 

In the experiments of trying the ſenſibility 
of theſe plants, that in touching the upper 
leaves, if in contracting they fall and touch 
thoſe below them, thoſe will alſo all contract 
and fall, ſo that as one touch another they 
will continue falling one after another for a 
conſiderable time in a curious manner. 

The time which the leaves, &c. require 
to recover themſelves, after falling by any 
touch or irritation, is according to the vi- 
gour of the plant, hour of the day, ſerene- 
neſs of the atmoſphere, and temperature of 
the heat of the ſtove, &c. ſo are often from 
about ten or tifteen minutes to an hour or 
more, before they are fully reinſtated in their 
former proper poſitions. 

It is remarkable that the plants each even- 
ing naturally contract themſelves, and expand 
again in the . | ; | 

. Propagation and Culture of all the Sorts. 

The propagation of all the ſorts both ſenſi- 
tives and 4cactas, is by ſeed in ſpring in a 
hot-bed, or in the bark-bed in the ſtove; and 
ſome of the ſenſitive kinds alſo by layers and 
cuttings. 

By Seed,—It is ſold at the nurſeries and 
ſeed · ſnops. Sow it in pots of light rich 
mould, covering it with fine earth a quarter 

of an inch deep, and plunge the pots in the 

hot-bed, if in a common hot-bed under frames 
and glaſſes ; manage them nearly as directed 
for tender annuals, ſuch as the Amaranthus 

Tricolor, and others of that quality ; and if 

in a bark-bed in the ſtove, very little trouble 

is required: obſerving to give moderate ſprink- 
lings of water, and when the plants are two 
or three inches high, prick them ſingly in 

{mall pots, which plunge alſo in the hot-bed, 

&c. piving water and occaſional ſhade till 

rooted, repeating the waterings frequently, 

and continue the plants-in the hot-bed under 
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glaſſes, or plunged in the bark-bed of the 
ſtove, being both neceſſary to facilitate their 
growth, preſerve them in vigour, and enereaſe 
the ſenſibility of the ſenſitive kind ; allowing 
air in common with the other plants in the 
bed. Remarking, that to preſerve the pe- 
rennial ſorts, both ſhrubby and herbaceous, 
they mult be kept in the ſtove all winter, and 
indeed principally the year round, when they 
will be of ſeveral years duration, flower in 
ſummer, and ripen feeds in autumn, parti- 
cularly ſome of the ſenſitive kinds. 

But in want of a ſtove, as before hinted, 
thoſe who are curious to have ſome ſenſitive 
plants, may nevertheleſs have the pleaſure of 
them in ſummer, by aid of a common dung 
hot-bed under frames and glaſſes, but not in 
winter ; that is, raiſe ſome plants, either of the 
annual ſort or any of the other kinds, by ſeed 
in ſpring, in a hot-bed under a frame, &c. as 
above directed, keeping up the heat of the bed 
until the middle of June, and continue the 
plants always under the frame, tilting one end 
of the lights a little, occaſionally in warm days 
to admit freſh air; and as the plants riſe in 


height raiſe the frame at bottom, to allow 


them full room to grow; or about Midſum- 
mer, or ſoon after, ſome of the low ſpread- 
ing kinds may be turned out with balls, or 
plunged in their pots into a warm ſunny bor- 
der, and covered with large hand -glaſſes, 
which may be lifted off occaſiona)ly juſt to 
view the plants. By thoſe methods the plants 
may be preſerved through the ſummer in their 
ſenſitive quality, tho? not equal in perfection 
to thoſe in ſtoves ; nor can they be preſerved”. 
alive in winter out of a ſtove. 

By Layers.— Any of the ſhrubby kinds 
that afford ſpreading branches may be layed 


any time in ſummer, in pots plunged conti- 


guous in the bark-bed, where they will readi- 
ly take root, and be ready to pot off ſingly in 
autumn, 

By Cuttings.— The ſenſitive and humble 
kinds often branch out profuſely, ſo as to fur- 
niſh plenty of young ſhoots in ſummer, of 
which take cuttings, plant them in pots, and 
plunge them in the bark-bed, they will rea- 
dily take root and form proper plants. 

But after all, ſeedlings generally form th 
beſt plants; however, any of the other two 
methods is eligible in default of -ſeed. 

With reſpeCt to the general culture of all 
the ſpecies, they muſt always be kept in pots; 
and to preſerve them all the year, muſt be 


| placed in the ſtove, plunged chiefly in the 
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bark -bed, giving frequent watering both in 
ſummer and winter, but moſt in the ſummer 
ſeaſon ; ſhiſting them into larger pots as they 
encreaſe in growth : obſerving, that although 
moſt of the rte will live in the open air about 
a month or ſo in the heat of ſummer, it will 
be beſt to expoſe them but ſparingly, rather 
place them in an airy glaſs-· caſe for a month 
or two in the ſummer, moving them to the 
ſtove again in due time. 

MIRABILIS, Marvel of Peru, or Four- 
o'clock-flower. 

This genus conſiſts of three large-growing 
buſhy, very floriferous perennials, from Peru 
in South America, admirably ornamental for 
the pleaſure-ground in ſummer, but which, 
although naturally perennial, often prove an- 
nual here: all of them, however, riſing with 
annual ſtalks, three or four feet high, branch- 
ing widely all around; cloſely ornamented 
with large, oblong, entire leaves ; and nume- 
rous, beautiful, monopetalous, funnel-ſhap- 
ed flowers, of beautiful colours. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Charafters.] CALIX, is pentaphyllous, 
erect, ventricoſe, the leaves oval and perſiſtent, 
CoRoLLA, is monopetalous and funnel-ſhap- 
ed, having a long ſlender tube reſting on the 
nectarium; the limb or upper part erectly 
ſpreading; plaited, and obtuſely quinquifid, 
and with a globoſe nectarium under the co- 
rolla. STAMINA, five flender, unequal, in- 
clinated filaments, and roundiſh anther. 
PisTILLUM, a roundiſn germen within the 
nectarium, flender ſtyle, and globular ſtig- 
ma. PERICARPIUM, none, the ſeed is an oval 
pentagonous nut, | 

There are but three ſpecies, all of which 
are natives of Peru, in the Spaniſh Weſt In 
dies, and in this country are tender, general- 
ly requiring to be forwarded in ſpring in a 
bot-bed until June. | 

The ſpecies are: 

*MiRAB1LIs Falapa. 

Falap Mirabilis, or Common Marvel of Pe- 
ru.) Hath a large, thick, fleſhy root; an 
upright, thick, jointed ſtalk, dividing and 
' branching numerouſly, widely, and erectly, 
a yard or more high; garniſhed with oblong, 
droad, oppoſite leaves; and all the branches 
and ſhoots terminated by numerous flowers 
in cluſters, of different colours 

rieties. N 

Varieties.] With white flowers with yel- 

low flowers — with purple flowers — with red 


. 


in the va- 
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white and purple flowers — purple and yellow 
flowers — red and yellow flowers. 
Several other varieties often riſe from ſeed. 
and it is remarkable that although ſeveral of 
the above cglours and variegations are ſome. 
times common to the ſame plant, yet it is rare 
that a plant of this ſpecies produce flowers of 
one of thoſe colours alone ; fometimes, how. 
ever, the ſame plant will exhibit only white 
and purple flowers ſeparate, and ſometimes 
both colours in the ſame flowers, intermixed 
with the plain ones; the ſame is alſo obſery. 
able in the red and yellow ; others have plain 
flowers of ſeveral different colours; and ſome. 
times variegated flowers alſo on the ſame 
plant. 
The root of this ſpecies was ſuppoſed to be 
the true officinal jalap, but which is ſince 
diſcovered to be the root of a ſpecies of Con- 
voruulus, 
MIR ABILis Longiflora. 
Long-flowered Mirabilis.] Hath a large, 
thick, ſteſhy root; a thick ſtalk, dividing low 
into many declinated ſpreading branches, ex- 
tending two or three feet every way; large, 
heart- jormed, hairy, viſcous leaves, in oppo- 
ſite paits; and all the branches and ſhoots 
terminated by white flowers in cluſters, hav- 
ing very long tubes, nodding downward, 
*MiRAaBIL1s Dichotoma. 
Dichotomous, or Forked Mirabilis.] Hath 
a thick fleſhy root; an upright, thick, ſwollen, 
Jointed ſtem, branching forkedly, two or 
three feet high; oblong oppoſite leaves ; and 
ſmallifh red flowers at the axillas, ſingly and 
cloſe-fitting. 
All theſe plants flower in July, continuing 
in plentiful ſuccefſion until October, very 
conſpicuous and elegant. Having the ſingu- 
larity of being ſhut all day, and expand to- 
wards the evening when the ſun declines; | 
hence the inhabitants of the Indies, where they 
grow naturally, called them Four-o'clock- 
flowers: their time of opening here, however, 
depends on the weather, for if cloudy, or that 
the ſun is not very vehement, they often open 
great part of the day, 
The flowers are univerſally hermaphrodite, 
and of one funnel-ſhaped tubular peta}, hav- 
ing the lower part a long narrow tube, and 
the upper ſpreading. See the Characters. 
Theſe plants are naturally perennial in root, 
which, however, if not preſerved here in 
winter, prove but of one year's duration, but 
if ſheltered from froſt and wet during the 
winter ſeaſon, they will remain alive, and 


fowers—with white and yellow flowers 
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ſhoot out ſtrongly again in ſpring : in this 
country, however, the plants are commonly 
conſidered as annuals ; becauſe they riſing 
from ſeed in the ſpring, and the ſame year 
-oduce flowers and perfect ſeed ; and if left 
o nature in the open air, totally periſh in 
winter, at the firſt attack of froſt or exceſſive 
wet; but, as aforeſaid, if in autumn when 
the ſtalks begin to aſſume a ſtate of decay, the 
roots are taken up, and preſerved in ſand in a 
dry room all winter, and planted again in 
ting, they ſhoot out afreſh ſtronger than at 


ſ : g 
15 and ſometimes obtain four or five feet 


fature, with very ſpreading heads; or if 
lants growing in pots, having the ſtems cut 
down in autumn, and the pots placed in a 
een-houſe, or garden-frames under glaſſes, 
the roots may alſo be preſerved ſound, and 
will ſhoot out again in ſpring as above, 

The roots generally become large, tuberous 
and fleſhy, covered with a dark rind, 

All the ſpecies are of a tender nature, 
ſcarcely able to endure the open air here ful- 
ly day and night, until May oy brad, that is, 
they being raiſed from ſeed in ſpring, chiefly 
in hot-beds under glaſſes, continued and for- 
warded there until the beginning of June, 
then fully expoſed in the borders or pots, they 
become large branchy plants in July and Au- 
ouſt, and continue flowering until October 
or November, till prevented by the cold. 

They are all elegant furniture for the prin- 
cipal compartments of the pleaſure ground, 
they being both very ornamental in their large 
branchy growth, cloſely garniſhed with leaves, 
and by flowering ſo numerovſly ſeem as if en- 
tirely covered with flowers, in conſtant plen- 
 tiful ſucceſſion from July till the beginning 
of wiater, .as aforeſaid. | 

The roots of all theſe plants is a ſtrong pur- 
gative, and given in a double quantity operate 
equal to the true jalap. 


Their Propagation. and Culture, 


The propagation of all the ſpecies is by ſeed | 


in the ſpring, either in a warm border, or in 
a hot-bed ; but the latter will forward the 
pants to conſiderably the earlieft and.greateſt 
degree of perfection. | 

Firſt, by raiſing them in warm Borders. — 
Remark, we only recommend this in default 
of the convenience of hot-beds; and April 
1s the proper ſeaſon for this mode of ſowing 
theſe forts ; chuſe a warm ſouth border, open 
tothe ſun there ſow the ſeed in ſhallow'dritls, 
half an inch deep, and fix inches aſunder: if 


— 


— 
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the place is covered with hand- glaſſes, or with 
a frame and lights, or any other occaſional 
ſhelter on nights and cold weather, it will ſor- 
ward the germination of the ſeed, and growth 
of the young plants : in June they will be fit 
to tranſplant into the borders or in pots, chuſe 
moiit weather, and give water and occaſional 
ſhade till rooted, they will then readily grow 
and acquire a tolerable ſize ; but theſe will 
hardly attain a large ſize ſo ſoon, nor flower 
ſo early by a month or ſix weeks, as thoſe 
brought forward in a hot- bed. 

By Hot- beds. —By ſowing and forwarding 
in hot-beds, under frames and glaſſes, is the 
only method by which we can obtain Marvel 
of Peru in due perfection in the proper ſea- 
ſon : therefore in March prepare a hot-bed . 
under frame and lights, as directed for tender 
annuals, ſuch as balſamine, &c. and earth it 
all over about ſix inches deep; ſow the ſeed 
in the earth of the bed, in ſhallow drills half. 
an inch deep, as aforeſaid, or in pots of rich 
earth the ſame depth, plunging them in the 
earth of the bed. The plants will ſoon riſe; 
indulge them with freſh air daily, in common 
with other plants of the bed, by tilting the 
glaſſes, and give frequent refreſhments of 
water, When they are near two inches high, 
prick them into another freſh hot-bed to for-- 
ward them, placing them either in-the earth. 
of the bed, four or five inches aſunder, or 


plant them ſingly in ſmall pots (thirty-twos), . 


and plunge them in the bed : as ſoon as plant- 

ed give water, and ſhade them from the mid-- 
day ſun occaſionally till freſh-rooted, continu- 
ing the care of admitting freſh air every mild 
day; and towards the middle or latter end of 
May, when they have acquired ſome ſize and 
ſtrength, begin to inure them by degrees to 
the full air, fo as by the firſt or ſecond week 

in June they may be removed into it fully, at 

which time chuſe mild cloudy weather, if 


ſhowery the better; take up thoſe growing in 


the bed, with balls of earth about their roots, 
and plant them in the borders; or if in pots, 

they may be readily turned out with the whole 
ball entire, and planted without their ever- 
ſhrinking or feeling their removal; ſome may 
alfo be planted in large pots to remain in order - 
for moving to ornament any particular com- 
partment : obſerving to give water directly, 
and beſtow occafional ſhade to ſuch as ſhall 

require it, together with a repetition of water- 
ings to the whole, till they have ſtruck. freſh: 
root and begin to grow: after this they will 
not require any farther culture, except ocea- 
| ſional. 
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ſional ſupport of ſtakes, which will be more 
particularly neceſſary in the Mirabilis Longi- 
ara. 

They will moſtly begin flowering in July, 
and will furniſh plenty of -ripe ſeed in autumn 
for the purpoſe of propagation another year. 

But as we before ſuggeſted, that if the roots 
are taken up in autumn, i.e. October, or early 
in November, dried, cleaned, and laid in dry 
ſand, in any dry room, ſecure from froſt and 
wet, they will-remain ſound ; and in ſpring, 
if planted in large pots, and in March or 
April plunged in a hot- bed under a deep frame, 
they will ſhoot out remarkably ſtrong, ſome- 
times four or five feet high, flower earlier by 
a month than ſeedlings of the ſame year. 
Or ſuch of the plants as grow in pots, that 
having their ſtems cut down in October or 
November, may be placed in their ſaid pots 
in a green -houſe, near the windows, all win- 
ter, kept from wet, the roots will remain 
ſound, and in ſpring treat them as above. 
MOMORDICA, Male Balſam Apple. 
Ihe plants are herbaceous trailers, of which 
there is a hardy perennial, cultivated both 
for variety and medical uſe, having long trail- 
ing ſtalks, garniſhed with broad ſimple leaves, 
and monopetalous monoecious flowers. 

Claſs and order, Monoecia Syngeneſza. 

Charafers.] CaLix, male and female 
flowers apart on the ſame plant, having mono- 
phyllous, concave, five-parted cups, and thoſe 
of the females are placed on the germen. Co- 
ROLL A, is monopetalous, large, rough, ſpread- 
ing, and adheres to the calix. STAMINA, 
three awl-ſhaped filaments in the males, with 
cared antheræ, two of them bifid, one ſingle. 
P1i$TILLUM, a large germen under the corol- 
la, taper trifid ſtyle, and three oblong gibbous 
ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, an. oblong-oval 
trilocular fruit, opening with elaſtic force, 
filled with many compreſſed ſeeds, 

There are ſeveral annual ſpecies of but lit- 
tle merit; but the ſort commonly cultivated 
is the following perennial. 

MomoRDIiCA Elaterirm. | 

Elaterium, or Mild Spurting Cucumbers.] 


Hath thick, fleſhy, ſpreading roots; many 


trailing, angular, rough ſtalks, branchy and 
ſpreading two. or three feet all around ; gar- 
niſhed with large, angular, heart-formed, 
rough, grey leaves, on long rough ſoot ſtalks ; 
and at the axillas ſmall, monoecious, yellow 
flowers ; ſucceeded. in the females by oval, 
cucumber-like, hiſpid fruit, that dart out 
their ſeeds with great velocity. 
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This ſpecies is one of the Noli me tan 
Touch - me- not kinds, ſot upon handlin et 2: 
fruit, it inſtantly burſts with elaſtic violence, 
and diſcharge its juice and ſeeds with ama,” 
mg 00s 4 around to a great diſtance, often 
cauſing conſternation to ſtrangers v 

to = them, gee who happen 

This plant is very hardy, and grows (;c+] 
from ſeed in the common ground, and ji; o 
ſeveral years duration. ; 

The fruit affords the officinal elaterium 
for medicine. 

The propagation of this plant is by ſeed in 
autumn or {pring, in a bed of common earth 
ſowed either by broad-caſt and raked in, o- 
in drills half an inch deep; and when the 
plants have leaves two inches broad, tran. 
plant them, thoſe intended for uſe in rows 
three or four ſeet aſunder; and may alſo dif. 
perſe ſome in the pleaſure-ground for variety; 
give occaſional watering till fre{h-rooted. 

From the ſelf. ſowed or ſcattered ſeeds, 
many youn 77 oſten riſe ſpontaneouſly, 

MONADELPHIA, the name of the fix. 
teenth claſs of the Linnzan ſyſtem, conſiſt- 
ing of pane with hermaphrodite flowers, hav. 
ing all the ſtamina monadelphous or united 
into one body, with the ſtyle paſling through 
them : examples of monadelphous plants are 
hollyhock, Tavatera, marſh-mallow, &c. and 
conſiſts of five orders, ariſing ſrom the num- 
ber of ſtyles (five). See CLass1s. 

MONANDRIA, the name of the firſt cla 
in the Linnæan ſyſtem : conſiſting of plants 
with hermaphrodite flowers, having but one 
ſtamina. Examples of Monandrous plants 
are Indian arrow-root, blite, &c. and con- 
ſiſts of two orders, derived from the number 
of ſtyles (two). See CLass1s. 

MONARDA, (Mznarda) Lion's Tail. 

It conſiſts of herbaceous, fibrous-rooted, 
floriferous perennials and biennials, of upright 
growth for the pleaſure-ground, riſing with 
angulated erect ſtems, two or three feet high, 
adorned with oblong ſimple leaves, and ter- 
minated by large heads of monopetalous rin- 
gent flowers. | 

Claſs and order, Diandria Monogynia. 

Characters. ] CAlLIx, is monophyllous, 
tubulous, cylindric, channelled, five-parted 
at top, and permanent. CoRoLLA, is mo- 
nopetalous, with a cylindric tube, ringent 
above, divided into two lips, the upper one 
narrow and entire, and the under broad, re- 
flexed, and three-parted. STAMINA, tw0 
briltly filaments involved in the upper Tos 

| all 
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and compreſſed erect antheræ. PisTILLUM, | conſpicuous, continuing long in full beautys 
x quadrifid germen, filiforme ſtyle, involved | and are all fine aromatics. 
with the ſtamina, and acute bifid ſtigma. The propagation of all the ſorts is by ſeed ; 
PERICARPIUM, none, four naked ſeeds lodg- | the perennials alſo by parting the roots, and 
ed in the calix. | by ſlips and cuttings, 

There are about three ſpecies cultivated in | By Seed. —Sow it in autumn, or early in 
our gardens z are all North American plants, | ſpring, in a bed of good earth, and rake it 
and hardy enough to ſucceed here in the open | in': the plants will ſoon riſe, and be fit to 
ground; proper for ornamenting the pleaſure- | prick out in June, in nurſery rows half a foot 

arden as flowery plants, aſunder, giving water, and let them remain 

The principal ſpecies are till October or November, then tranſplant 

Mom AR DA Fiſtuloſa.—( Perennial). them where they are to flower. 

Fiflulous Canada Monarda.) Hath a fibrey, By planting the Roots.—Autumn or early 
ſtrong, ſpreading root; upright, obtuſe- an- in the ſpring is the proper time, when, of 
gular, hairy ſtems, riſing a yard high, branch- | the two perennial ſorts, divide or flip the roots 
ing out at top; oblong, broad-baſed, pointed, | into ſets; almoſt every bit will readily grow, 
hairy, oppoſite leaves, on long foot-ſtalks; | planting them either in a nurſery for a year, 
and all the ſtalks and branches terminated by | or, if ſtrong, at once where they are to re- 
large heads of fiſtulous purple flowers, main, and each will flower next ſummer. 

2MonaARDA Didyma.—( Perennial). By Slips, &c.—In May or June take off 

Didynamous Penſylvanian Scarlet Monarda, | ſome robuſt flips or cuttings of the branches, 
or Ofwego Tea.) Flath a creeping root; up- | five or fix inches long, plant them in a ſhady 
right, acute-angular ſtems, rifing two feet | border, giving occaſional waterings, and they 
high; oval-lanceolate, ſmooth, oppoſite leaves, | will readily grow, and form good plants by 
on ſhort foot- ſtalks 4 and the branches termi- autumn. 
mated by large heads of bright-red flowers, MONOECIA, the name of the twenty- 
ſometimes having didynamous ſtamina. | firſt claſs in the Linnzan ſyſtem, conſiſting 

The leaves of this ſpecies are remarkably | of plants with male and female flowers, ſe- 
odoriferons, and in North America are ſome- | parated on different parts of the ſame plant. 
times uſed for tea. Examples of monoecious plants, are cucum- 

*MonaRDA Punfata.—( Biennial). ber, melon, gourd, &c. and conſiſts of 

Punftated Virginian Monarda.] Hath fi- | eleven orders, from the number of ſtyles 
brey roots ; upright ſquare ſtalks, branching | (eleven), See CLass1s. | x 
quite from the bottom to top, about two feet MONOPETALA, Monopetalous, of one 
high; ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated leaves, of dif- petal ; applicable to flowers only; and a co- 
terent ſizes in cluſters at each joint; and large | rolla formed of one leaf, or petal, is termed 
verticillate, yellow flowers, having the corol- | Monopetalous. A Monopetalous corolla is 
la punctated or dotted with purple. _ | ſometimes wholly entire, without any diviſion; 

All theſe plants flower here abundantly in | ſometimes is cut into two parts, b:fidum ; in 
July, make a very ornamental appearance ; | three, trifidum, or tripartite ; in four, qua- 
ſucceeded by ripe ſeed in autumn, by which | drifidum; in five, quinquefidum; in many, 
all the ſorts may be raiſed ; the perennial ſorts | multifidum, &c.. See COROLLA, 
alſo by roots and cuttings, See the Propaga- MONOPHYELLA, Monophyllous, or on 
ton. e | leaved, applicable moſt commonly to the ca- 

The flowers are univerſally hermaprodite, | lix of flowers ; for a calix of one leaf only, is 
monopetalous, and ringent, numerous and | termed Monophyllous, and which ſometimes 
collected into heads, each having a leafy in- conſiſts of one entire piece without diviſions, 
volucrum, mtegerrimum; ſometimes cut into two, b:fidum; 

All the three ſpecies are very hardy, the firſt | ſome into three, trifidum ; in four, quadrifidum 
and ſecond are perennials, the other is bien- | in five, quinguefidum; in many, multifidum, or 
nial, and ſometimes annual, if raiſed early | multipartite. SeeCALix and PERIANTHIUM, 
in ſpring. They all ſucceed in any open | RUS, Mulberry- tree. a 
compartment, and are proper furniture for This genus is wholly of the tree kind, and 

the embelliſhment of the pleaſure-· ground, in | moſtly deciduous; conſiſting of about fix or 
the elegance of their flowers, which are very | ſeven. ſpecies, four of them hardy for the open 


| - ground 3; 
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ound; ſome of which as fruit-trees, and | 


ome for variety ; and two are tender exotics, 
rarely cultivated here: all of them adorned 
with large, heart-ſhaped, oval, and oblong, 


rough leaves; and monoecious apetalous | 


flowers, the males in amentums, and the fe- 
males in round heads, formed of the ſuccu- 
lent calixes, which become the fruit. 

Claſs and order, Monoeca Tetrandria. 

Charatters,] CALIx, monoecious flowers, 
the males collected into amentums, baving 
cups divided into four oval concave parts; 
and the females into round cluſters, having 
cups compoſed of four roundiſh, ſucculent, 
permanent leaves, CoROLLA, none. STA- 
Mix A, in the males, four ſubulate filaments, 
and ſimple antheræ. PisTILLUM, in the fe- 
males a cordate germen, two ſubulate, long, 
reflexed ſtyles, and fample ſtigmas. PERI- 
CARPIUM, none, the female calixes become 
large, fleſhy, ſucculent berries, full of tuber- 
cles, each tuberance having an oval acute 
ſeed. 

The moſt remarkable ſpecies of this noted 
genus are the four following, all of hardy 

rowth ; the firſt of which is the common 
Mulberry of our gardens. 

'MoRus Nigra, | 
Common Black-fruited Mulberry-tree.) Riſes 
with an upright, large, rough trunk, dividing 
into a large, branchy, very ſpreading head, 
riſing twenty feet high or more; large, heart- 
ſhaped, rough leaves; and monoecious flowers; 
| ſucceeded in the females by large, ſucculent, 
black berries. _ _ 

: Varieiy.] With jagged leaves and ſmaller 
Tr uit. 
This ſpecies is the proper *Mulberry-tree 
for general cultivation in this country for its 
fruit; the tree being a plentiful bearer, and 
the fruit ripen in good perfection in Auguſt 
and September. 1 

*Morus Alba. 

White Mulberry-tree.} Riſes with an up- 
right trunk, branching twenty or thirty feet 
high; garniſhed with large, oblique, heart- 
ſhaped, ſmooth, light-green, ſhining leaves; 
and. monoecious flowers ; ſucceeded by pale- 
- whitiſh fruit. 

Variety.) With purpliſh fruit. 

*Morus Papyriſera. | | 

Paper Mulberry«tree of Japan.) Grows 
twenty or thirty feet bigh ; with large palmat- 
ed leaves, ſome trilobate, others quinquelobed; 
and monoecious lowers, ſucceeded by ſmall 
f black fruit, * a | 


* 


Italy, &c. vaſt plantations of the trees are 


merly been recommended in this country for 


will alſoproſper : all recommendations, how- 


| binted, and the females in ſmall roundiſh 


ous, nor poſſeſs any beauty, but for obſerva- 
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In the countries where this tree grows na. 
turally, the inhabitants make paper of the 
bark. 

Mokus Rubra. 

Red Virginia Mulberry,] Grows thirty 
feet high; with very large, heart-ſhaped 
rough leaves, hairy underneath ; and monoe. 
cious flowers, ſucceeded by large, reddiſh 
berries. 1 

All theſe trees are very hardy, ſucceed in 
any common foil and fituation. The AJ; 
Nigra, Black Mulberry, is the only fort pro- 
per to cultivate as a fruit-tree for its fruit, the 
others are principally employed here to form 
variety in our ornamental plantations, of which 
the White and Paper Mulberry, ate the moſt 
common, the red ſort being very ſcarce in the 
Engliſh gardens ; the black, and the white. 
fruited kinds, are alſo eminent for their leaves 
to feed ſilk- worms, they being the principl 
food of theſe valuable inſects; but the White 
Mulberry leaves are in the moſt eſteem for 
this purpoſe z and abroad, in France and 


made ſolely for their leaves to feed ſilk - worms, 
which amply reward the poſſeſſors with the 
annual ſupply of filk they ſpin from their 
bowels : plantations of the ſame-trees has for- 


the purpoſe of ſilk-worms, to introduce the 
manufacturing of raw filk, ſince it is obſerv- 
able that where the trees thrive, the ſilk- worms 


ever, have proved fruitleſs, although it in 
time might probably turn to a national ad- 
vantage. | 
The leaves of theſe trees are generally late 
before they begin to come out, the buds ſel- 
dom beginning to open. till the middle or to- 
wards the latter end of May, according to 
the temperature of the ſeaſon 3 and when 
theſe trees in particular begin to expand their 
foliage, it is a good ſign of the near approach 
of fine warm ſettled weather : the white Mul- 
berry, however, is generally forwarder in 
leafing than the black. | 

The flowers and fruit come out ſoon after 
the leaves ; the males in amentums, as before 


heads ; neither of which are very conſpicu- 


tion; the female or fruitful flowers always riſe 
on the extremity of the young ſhoots, on ſhort 
ſpurs; and with this fingularity, the calixes 
of the flowers become the fruit, which is of 
the berry kind, and being compoſed of many 

2 . tuberances, 


MOR 
muberances, each of theſe furniſh one ſeed. 
See Charatters, | he fruit ripens here gra- 
dually from about the middle of Auguſt until 
the middle of September; which in dry warm 
ſeaſons ripen in great perfection, but when 
it proves very wet weather, they ripen but in- 
diferently, and proye devoid of flavour. 

Conſidered as fruit trees, the black-fruited 
kind is the only proper fort to cultivate, the. 
trees being not only the molt plentiful bearers 
in this country, as beſore noticed, but the 
fruit are larger, and much finer flavoured 
than the white kind, which is the only ſort, 
Leſides the Black Mulberry, that bear fruit 
in England. | 

The Black Mulberry, therefore, as a fruit- 
tree, may be trained either as a ſtandard, balf- 
ſtandard, dwarf-ſtandard, and as wall-trees 
and eſpaliers. Standards is the moſt common 
mode of cultivating them, in gardens and 
orchards, and in which they bear very abun- . 
dantly ; but in large gardens, where there 1s 
ſcope to work upon, a few trees may be alſo 
trained in each of the other above methods; 
they will effect the greater variety ; and thoſe 
againſt walls and efpaliers will generally have 
larger fruit, ripen ſooner with an improved 
flavour ; and which will be ſucceeded by thoſe * 
upon the ſtandards: remark, however, to al- 
lot a ſyſhciency of ſtandards to furniſh the 
principal crop of fruit, which, if for private | 
uſe, half a dozen trees may be ſufficient, | 
though I have known one large tree furniſh 
more Mulberries than was neceſſary for the 
ſupply of a great family. 

The trees may be planted either in the 
kitchen-garden, orchard, or pleaſure-ground, 
allowing them a dry ſituation and ſunny 
expoſure, both of which being requiſite to 
promote the early ripening of the fruit, and 
give it due flavour ; ſtandard Mulberries are 
often diſpoſed Gngly on graſs ground, in 
Which when grown up into ſpreading heads, 
hey have a fine, effect, and their ſruit may 
be always readily gathered 3 though when 
grow ing on cultivated ground, it is probable 
the fruit may be larger ; the ſtandards ſhould 
ſtand twenty ar thirty feet aſunder at leaſt, 
to give full ſcope to their ſpreading heads; 
and the dwarfs, for walls and eſpaliers, fifteen 
or twenty feet diſtance from one another; re- 
| 2 that _ the above wary of train - 
ing, not to prastiſe any general ſhortenir 
of the ſhoots, but, except on particular — 


lions, leave them moſtly at full length; for as 1 
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the fruit is produced near the ends of the 
young wood, ſhortening would be cutting off 
the parts deſigned by nature to yield the fruit, 
See their Propagation, &c. 


Mulberry-trees rarely bear any conſiderable 


quantity of fruit till they are many years old; 


and old trees are always not only the moſt 
fruitful, but the fruit larger and of a richer 
flavour. | —_ | 

Iipe Mulberries are an agreeable ſweet 
fruit, of a refreſhing reliſh, and fine cooling 
quality, and therefore excellent for the deſert; 
alſo proper for ſome culinary uſes, as for 
tarts, &c. and the ſyrup of Mulberries is well 
known, 

The bark of the root of theſe trees being 
a fine bitter aſtringent, is admirable for kill- 
ing worms in the human body. 


Propagation of all the Sorts. 

The propagation ot all the ſorts js by ſeed, 
by layers, and by cuttings; alſo by graft- 
ing and inoculation. | 

By Seed. —All the ſorts may be raiſed in 
amazing plenty from ſeeds in the open ground, 
but remarking, that when they are defigned 
principally as fruit-trees, I would not recom- 
mend this practice, becauſe the ſeedling-trees 
are apt to vary, and out of numbers ſo raiſed, 
there may be but few good ſorts, or that prove 
good bearers; therefore for fruit trees, layers, 


cuttings, grafting, &c. are the only certain 


methods to continue the approved ſorts. By 
ſeed, however, is eligible enough where large 
quantities are required for barren plantations, 
or for ſhrubberies, &c. it is generally procur- 
ed from France or Italy; and March is the 
proper time of the year of ſowing them, which 
may be either in a warm border, or in a mo- 


derate hot-bed, earthed half a foot deep, and 


arched with hoops to be matted in nights and 
cold weather. Sow the ſeeds in ſhallow drills 
near half an inch deep: give refreſhments of 


water occaſionally, and when the plants ap- 


pear, mat them in cold nights and morning 
froſts, repeating the waterings all ſummer in 
dry weather ; and in winter continue the oc- 
caſional ſhelter of mats when froſts approach. 
-And after having two years growth in the 
ſeed-bed, plant them out in nurſery-rows two 
feet aſunder, and half a yard apart in the lines: 
here let them remain a few years, training 
them for their ſeveral purpoſes, as above men- 
tioned, the 8 part far ſtandards, with 
ſingle ſtems, fix feet high; others ſor balf- 
ſtandards; _ a few for dwarts, heading yon 
| 41 1220 
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the dwarfs, while young, near the ground, to | 


force out branches near the bottom, to train 
either for dwarf-ſtandards, or for walls or eſ- 
paliers, 

But the following are the only methods of 
propagation by which we can with certainty 
continue the approved ſorts ; in all of which 
methods always, if poſſible, propagate from 
trees remarkable for bearing large fruit, and 
plentiful crops. | Vick 

By Layers —Where great quantities are 
required, ſome trees ſhould be planted for 
ſtools, having the heads taken off near the 
ground to force out plenty of bottom-ſhoots 
near the earth for laying ; for the branches of 
the full-grown trees are often ſo far from the 
ground, that they cannot be brought down 
low enough to be layed ; in this caſe, how- 
ever, where only a few are wanted, ſome 
large pots, boxes, or baſkets of mould may 
be elevated upon ſtands near the branches 
proper for laying. In either method lay the 
ſhoots by ſlit-laying, heading them to one 
eye above the ſurface ; thus they will readily 
take good root, ſufficient for tranſplanting by 
autumn following, in nurſery-rows: as for the 
ſeedlings, train them in the ſame manner. 

By Cuttings.— October and November is 
the proper ſeaſon ; chuſe young ſhoots: of the 
former ſummer, from healthful good-bearing 
trees, cutting them off from about eight or 
ten to fiſteen inches long, plant them in a 
ſhady well-ſheltered place, in rows, ſetting 
them two thirds at leaſt in the ground; many 
of them will be properly rooted next autumn. 
But the moſt expeditious method is to give 
them the aid of a hot-bed; in March, therefore, 
plant a parcel of middling cuttings in pots of 
earth, and plunge them in any moderate hot- 


bed, it will greatly facilitate their rooting ;. 


being careful to harden them by degrees to t 
full air; give occaſional ſhelter in the follow- 
ing winter, and in ſpring plant them out in 
the nurfery-way, treating them as above di- 
rected. | 11.258 
By Grafting and Budding. —This is rarely 
practiſed, ſince they grow ſo freely by layers 


and cuttings; grafting and budding, how- 


ever, are alſo certain methods for continuing 
the proper ſorts; and when intended for 
practice, it muſt be performed on ſeedlings 
of 'any of the ſpecies, in the uſual method. 
Culture as Fruit-irees, $6, 
As before obſerved, they as fruit-trees may 
be trained both as ſtandards in the open - 
ground, and as dwarfs for walls and eſpaliers. 
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As Standards. — They may be both full 
ſtandards, half. ſtandards, and dwarf. ſtandards 
but principally as full or half-ſtandards, Tg 
have them full-ſtandards, train them with x 
ſingle, upright, clean ſtem, ſix feet high at 
leaft, then top them to branch out late. 
rally at that height to form a head. Half 
ſtandards train with fouror five feet ſtems, then 
let them branch into heads. Dwarf. ſtandards 
may have half a yard or two-feet ſtems, at 
which height encourage branches all around 
for a head, (ſee STANDARD-TREEs, Dwarp. 
TREES, &c.) obſerving to aſſiſt the whole a 
little at firſt, when neceſſary, in forming their 
heads ſomewhat regular, by pruning irregu- 
lar growths, as diretted for other ſtandard and 
dwarf fruit- trees. In either of theſe forms they 
may be planted out in the garden or orchard; 
where let them principally take their own na- 
tural growth, giving no other pruning than 
regulating or retrenching any croſs diſpoſed, 
or other irregular branches, or thinning where 
much too cloſe, Never ſhorten the ſhoots, 
unleſs their ends are dead; for the fruit-ſpurs 
always ariſe towards the extreme part of the 
young wood, as already obſerved. 

Thus will all theſe kinds of ſtandard Mul. 
berries gradually form themſelves into a bear- 
ing ſtate, though they rarely begin to bear 
any great quantity till twelve or fifteen years 
old. 

As Dwarfs for Walls, &c,—— Although 
the fruit ripen very well upon ſtandards, yet 
when trained againſt walls and eſpaliers, the 
ſize and flavour is often conſiderably improv- 
ed ; therefore it is proper to have a few trees 
trained in both theſe ways, i e. walls and 
eſpaliers, for variety : one mode of culture 
often ſerves both. They are at firſt to be 
headed down low in the nurſery, to procure 
branches near the ground, as directed under 
the article DWARF-TREEs, &c. then, being 
thus furniſhed with ſome lower branches, plant 
them againſt a ſouth-wall, or in eſpaliers, fif- 
teen feet aſunder ; where train their branches 
along horizontally, regularly to the right and 
left, fix inches ade, each at full length, 
for the reaſon already given, unleſs where 
ſhortening is neceſſary to obtain a ſupply of 
wood to fill the allotted ſpace ; which ſhould 
| be regularly covered with bearing-branches 
uite from bottom to top of the wall or eſpa- * 


1 


ier, at the above diſtance from one another; 


obſerving each year in ſummer and winter 
pruning, to cut out all ſuperfluous and irte- 


gular ſhoots; at the ſame time train in = 
| ren 
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rent places of each tree ſome regular lateral 
ſhoots, both towards the lower and upper 
parts, to be coming forward to a bearing ſtate, 
that every part of the tree may be filled with 
bearing ſhoots, advancing one after another, 
and as the foremoſt ſhoots become too long, 


and require cutting off, the laterals will one 


after another, as juſt obſerved, be ready to 
ſupply their places; and likewiſe of ſuch 
rts as become cankered or dead, 

When theſe trees are required for planta- 
tions for variety, they ſhould be trained up 
either to full ſtems, ſix feet high at leaſt, and 
then ſuſfered to branch out in their natural 
way, Or may be trained as half-ſtandards for 
ſmaller. ſhrubberies, or even ſome as dwarfs, 
to cauſe a greater variety. 

MOTUS, Motion. The term Motion, 
applied to plants, is expreſſive of the direc- 
tion of growth in different parts of plants. 
The direction of the Motion of the roots 
and ſtems is totally oppoſite ; the ſormer either 
running directly downward into the ground, 
or horizontally under the ſurface ; and the 


ſtems direct their Motion towards the air and 


light of the ſun, moſtly in an upright poſi- 
tion; but many run horizontally along the 
ſurface of the earth. 

Ihe cauſes which concur in promoting the 
' Motions of plants, are the moiſt and warm 
vapours of the earth to the root, and the air 


and light of the ſun to the ſtem ; for place 


any number of plants growing in pots, in 
a room which only admits a ſmall portion of 
light at one place, the ſtems will all incline 
towards that ſide; in cloſe dark thickets the 
young trees always lean to the part where the 
moſt light penetrates ; and the new ſhoots of 
an eſpalier, or wall-tree, detach themſelves 
from the eſpalier or wall, in queſt of the free 
ait and light. | 
Tube force of Motion ſeems to be greater 
in roots than in ſtems ; the root without ever 
once going out of its way pierces the hardeſt 
ſoils, penetrates into walls, which it over- 
turns, and even into rocks, which it ſplits ; 
wheteas ſtems and branches ſurmount an ob- 
ſtacle, by leaving their natural direction, and 
over-topping it, 8 
Although the natural direction of moſt 
ſtems or trunks be to aſcend, as was before 
obſerved, yet ſome by their weakneſs, or 
natural tendency deſcend, and ſometimes b 
means of roots breaking out all along the 
ſtems and branches, as in ſtrawberry, penny- 
rojal, and many other repent plants, ſuch 


— 
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ſtems are by theſe roots ſtriking into the earth, 
tethered as it were to the ground, and only 
their extremities can direct their courſe up- 
wards. | 

Leaves and flowers alſo direct their courſe 
towards the air, and light of the fun ; leaves 
always turn their upper ſurface outward to 
the air and light ; very obvious in wall-trees, 
and that if a branch 1s over-turned, ſo that 
the leaves are turned the contrary way ; they 
will all naturally direct their ſurfaces again gra- 
dually upward tothe light and air, tho this often 
coſts them ſeveral days growth; many flowers 
alſo preſent their ſurface directly to the ſun, 
and follow the diurnal courſe of that luminous 
body, ſuch as the ſun-flower, and moſt of 
the compound flowers ; in -all of which the 
diſk or ſurface looks towards the eaſt in the 
morning, the ſouth at noon, and the welt at 
night. | 

During the heat of the ſun the pinnated or 


winged leaves, particularly of the papiliona- 


ceous tribe, riſe vertically upward ; the oppo- 
ſite lobes or folioles, which compoſe theſe 
leaves, riſe ſo as they are generally applied 
cloſe together by their upper ſurfaces ; but 
in that ſtate of the atmoſphere which gene- 
rally precedes a ſtorm, or during a cloſe moiſt 
cloudy air, the lobes. of the ſame ſort of leaves 
extend themſelves commonly along the foot- 
ſtalk ; and after ſun-ſet they incline till 
lower, and hang vertically down under the 
foot-ſtalk, and are applied cloſe together like 
the leaves of a book, by their lower ſurfaces; 
this Linnzas calls the fleep of plants. 

Many ſimple leaves, when the ſurface is 
expoſed to an ardent ſun, become concave a- 
bove, but gradually recover as the heat de- 
clines. | 

But of all the Motions of leaves, none is 
ſo ſudden and rapid as that of the ſenſitive 
and humble plants. See Mimosa. 

Another kind of Motion in plants is elaſ- 
ticity, which' is reſident particularly in ſome 
ſorts of ſeed · veſſels, ſuch as the yellow bal- 
ſamine, and ſpurting cucumber, &c. in which 
their fruit, when arrived at maturity, burſt- 
open like a ſpring, and dart out their feeds 
alſo with elaſtic force to a conſiderable dif- 
tance. 

MOULD, or Earth. See EarTH. 

MULCH, a fort of ſtrawey dung, ſome- 
what moiſt, and not rotted, and is uſeful in 
gardening, to ptotect the roots of new-planted 
choice trees or ſhrubs from ſevere froſt in win- 
ter; and from being dried by the fierce ſun or 
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drying winds in ſpring and ſummer, before | 


they are well rooted ; for both of which pur- 
poſes, it is ſpread evenly on the ſurface of the 
ground round the ſtem of the tree, as far as the 
roots extend, about three or four inches thick; 
but Which may be augmented in winter if the 
ſeverity of the froſt render it neceſſary. _ 
| MULTICAPSULARE,  Multicapſufar, 
or many capſules; plants whoſe ſeed- veſſel is 
formed of ſeveral capſules united in one as it 
were, ſuch as thoſe of columbine, peony, aco- 
_ nite, larkfpur, and the like. See CAPSULA, 
__ MULTIFIDUS, Multifid, many parts, a 
flower, or calix of a flower that is divided into 


many ſegments ; the term is alſo applicable 


to leaves. See FOL. 
MULTIFLOROUS, many flowers on one 
foot-ſtalk; or, a+ | 
MULTIPLICATUS Fus, a Multiplied 
Flower; one whoſe petals are multiplied in 
number beyond their natural, or characteriſ- 
tic, or ſingle ſtate, in two, three, or more 
ſeries; and ſuch kinds are commonly called 
double flowers. is 
All Multiplied Flowers, however, ate un- 
natural productions, becauſe the 7 5 of 
every genus are the original, and the doubles 
are accidentally produced from the ſeeds: of 
the ſingles ; for a corolla in its ſingle ſtate, 


whether of one or ſevetal petals, is that pro- 
per from which to draw the characters of. 


any genus; never from doubles, which be- 
ing only varieties, are not to be depended 
on; ſo that among botaniſts, double flowers 
are often termed vegetable monſters, and ate 
diſregarded, ; but, on the other hand, double 
flowers are often the florift's pride. | 
But a double flower is properly that whoſe 
tal or petals are twice repeated, though in 
the comnion acceptation of the word double, 
all flowers whether the petals are twice, thrice, 
or many times repeated in ſevetal ſeries, are 
among floriſts generally called by the general 
name of double flowers; in ſome the petals 
are often ſo multiplied 45. to obliterate the 
parts of fruQtification, ih which ſtate they 
© come under the denomination of Tuxuriant. 
See LuxURIANT FLOWERS, e 
Multiplication is leſs eommon in flowers 
naturally of one petal, than thoſe with ſeve- 


ral; in the former, however, it frequent] 
happens, as in an , cc. though 1. 
full in the highe@tuxuri4ice ; but in Ge lat. 
ter are ſubject to. all deg. ces. of Foxuriance 
Frow the lowelt 40 the fiehen, exenptified 
ih anemone, ranuntulgt, murſh-marig tt, 
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MUSA, Plantain-tree, or Banana. 

It conſiſts of very tall-growing herbaceous 
perennials of the ndies, for be hot- houſe 
collection, rifing each with an upright, taper. 
ing, ſoft ſtem, fifteen or twenty feet high ; 
adorned at top all around with enormous 
leaves, two or three yards long, and pro. 
pottionably broad; and from their centre 3 
large fungus flower. ſtalk ; terminated by a 
vaſt nodding ſpadix of monopetalous, ringent 
flowers; protruded from the ſpatha ; ſucceed. 
ed by a great cluſter of cucumber-ſhaped fruit, 
a fingle cluſter weighing ſometimes forty or 
fifty pounds; are eſculent and of a delicious 
favour. 

Clafs and order, Polygamia Monzecia, 

Cbaracters.] CATIx, male, female, and 
 hermaphtodite flowers on the ſame ſpadix, 
having female-hermaphrodites on the lower 
| paft, and male-hermaphrodites above, all in 
| cluſters, each bunch having a ſpatha for a 
cup, which is deciduous. OROLLA, each 
floret of the ſpadix is ringent, forming an 
upper lip, and a nectarium the lower lip, 
STAMINA, in the females fix ſubulate fila- 
ments, five of them in the corolla, the other 
in the nectarium, and is double the length of 
the others, and terminated by a linear anthe- 
re, the reſt have none ; but in the males are 
equal in the length, and have all antherz. 
PisTiLLUM, a large, long, triquetrous ger- 
men below the receptacle, a cylindric erect 
ſtyle, and capitated roundiſh ſtigma, but no 
ſtigma in the males, PERIicARFIUu, in the 
females a very long, fleſhy,  obſoletely-trique- 
trous, trilocular, baccaceous fruit, 

The plants of this genus having ſtems fo- 
ſoft and porous as not to deſerve the name of 
trees, only in ſtature, eſpecially as they are 
perennial only in root, the ſtems dying down 
to the ground annually in their native foi}, 
aſter having borne their crop of fruit ; they 
are naturally ſo quick in growth, as to ſhoot 
from the bottom to fifteen or twenty fect 
height, flower, and produce ripe fruit, all in 
the ſpuce of nine or ten months: the ſtem is 
about half a foot thick, and of fo ſoft a nature, 
as it may be cally cut down at one ſtroke. 

The ſpecies are; ä 
i "Mus a aradifiaca. Wa 
Nee e 3 or Common Plantain-tree | 
Hath a rong, fibrey, very ſpreading root 
an herbaceous, u right, taper ftem, riding 
' fifteen: or Wen Ee high; terminated by a 
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| cluſter of very large leaves, about two yards 
eng, and Haff a one broad; and a = 
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long, nodding ſpadix of whitiſh-yellow, po- 


lygamous flowers, having the males perſiſtent; | 


acceeded in the others by an exceeding large 
cluſter of long, narrow, yellowiſh, delici- 
ous fruit. f | 

Some authors have ſuppoſed this tree, from 
the prodigious ſize of its leaves, to be that 
whoſe leaves our firſt parents uſed for cloath- 
ing in paradiſe ; and alſo that the fruit is the 
Aiden apple which Eve gave to Adam : 
the ſacred text, indeed, calls the leaves em- 
ployed for this purpoſe, fig leaves ; but the 
fruit of this is alſo often by the moſt antient 
authors called a fig, its nature and taſte alfo 
reſembles that fruit ; and its leaves, by reaſon 
of their great ſize and ſolidity, were much 
more proper for a veil or covering than thoſe 
of any ſpecies of ficus, which being fel- 
dom more than eight or ten inches long, and 
five of fix broad, whereas thoſe of the ſpecies 
of this genus, Muſa, are two or three yards 
long with proportionable breadth, could not 
fail of being pitched upon in preference to all 
others, = nr as they might be eaſily ſew- 
ed together with the numerous thread-like 
flaments, that may with the utmoſt facility 
de peeled from the ſtem of the tree. 

Mus a Sapientium. 1 

Sapient, Spotted Muſa, or Banana-trte.] 
Riſes with an üpright, herbaceous, ſpotted 
ſletn, twelve or fifteen feet high; terminated 
by a cluſter, of leaves near two yards long, and 
half a one broad; a large nodding ſpadix of 
flowers, having che males deciduous ; and 
large cluſters of ſhort, oblong, very luſcious 
fktuit. | 

3MusA Bihai. 

Bibai, or Broad-leaved Muſa.) Riſes with 
an uptight ſoft ſtem, fifteen or twenty feet 
high; with leaves near three yards long, and 
one broad; and an erect ſpadix of flowers, 


MUS 

which may be taken off at any time in ſum- 
mer, with fibres to their bottom, planted in 
pots, and plunged in the bark-bed, and they 
will readily grow; obſerving according as 
their roots advance in growth to ſhift them 
into larger pots. | | 

MUSCI, Moffes, a tribe or family of im- 
perfect plants, which conſtitute the ſecond 
order of the twenty-fourth claſs, Cryptogamia. 
See CLASSIS. . 

The plants of this order are for the moſt 
part ſo exceedingly minute, that their fructi- 
fication are either entirely concealed, or, from 
their minuteneſs, or ſituation, are imperfect- 
ly viſible. There are of this order not leſs 
than eleven genera, each of which compre- 
hending many ſpecies, and are moſtly very 
diminutive and creeping z with exceedingly 
weak ſtems, creeping and rooting as they ex- 


tend, cloſely ſet with ſmall eloſe- ſitting leaves; 


and extend themſelves in a tufted manner, 
forming a fort of carpet on the ground, trees, 
and ſtones; the ſmalleſt ſeldom exceed the 
third of an inch in height, and the largeſt not 
above five or fix; moſtly perennial and ever- 
green, delight chiefly in moiſt ſhady ſitua- 


| tions, and are remarkably flow of growth; the 


towers ſo very ſmall that their fruQtifications. 


have not by the fineſt glafſes been yet petfect- 


ly difcovered, fo as to diſtinguiſh their ſex; 


| though ſuppoſed to be univerſally male and 


female diſtin; ſometimes they fit cloſe to the 
branches, and ſometimes elevated upon long 


| flender foot-ſtalks, and are ſucceeded by ſeed, . 


by which they propagate themſelves.. _ 
Though from the exceeding minuteneſs of 
theſe plants, it was formerly ſuppoſed they 


Were only excrefcences produced from the 
earth, trees, &c. bur are noleſs proper plants. 


than thoſe of greater magnitude, though im- 
erfeMly vĩſible in ſome of their effential parts; 
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having a perſiſtent ſpatha; ſucceeded by large | for many inſects are fo ſmall that they are. 
Cluſters of fruit. i hardly viſible, much lefs ſo muſt be their eyes, 
Theſe curious exotics thrive freely here in | mouth, & c. yet. they poſſeſs all the perfect 
our ſtoyes, flower and produce their enormous | parts of life; ſo it is of the order of plants 
bunches of fruit in toſetable perfection; but | under confideration, being poſſeſſed of pro- 
3s the planits. grow very. tall, and the leaves | per flowers and feed. 1 
e exceeting large; they require very capaci- | The ſuppoſed male flowers-conbft entirely 
aus ſtove-· room, both in. width and height: | of the antheræ and their covering; a fort of 
they, maſt be potted in large pots of rich | very ſmall cawl-ſhaped: cahptra, ſuſpended: 
mould, and plunged conſtantly in the bark- | over the tops of the ſtamina, like an extin- 
bed, watering, them pletitifully- in fummer | guiſher, | Fs 
three or fout times a Weck, and about twice | The ſappoſed female flowers are generally -- 
in winter. | I formed into a vaſtty fmall cone, compofed of 
Their ptopagation is by fuckers ariſing from | numerous ſcales, each faid to contain in its 
the. foot, particularly after. having fruited, | wing a ſingle ſeed, as fine as the ſmalleſt e 
| be | ; ORE: 
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None of theſe plants are ever cultivated, '; 
fo only mention them for their ſingularity, 
and as conſtituting the ſecond order of the re- 


mark able claſs Cryptogamia, 
Some of the Mofles grow in great plenty 


upon trees, particularly fruit-trees growing 


cloſe in orchards, eſpecially on cold, moiſt, 
barren ſoils, and frequently prove very inju- 
rious to ſuch trees: the only remedy is to cut 


Aon ſome of the trees to admit the ſun and 


air, and then thin the branches of the re- 


mainder; and in winter with an inſtrument 


of iron hollowed on the edge to fit the 
branches, ſcrape off the rougheſt of the Moſs, 
and by two or three repetitions it will be de- 
ſtroyed, but more effectually if the ground 


"4 between the trees is alſo ploughed or digged 


a due depth, to give vigour to the roots, that 
-the trees may afſume a free growth at top. 
Moſt of the plants of this numerous tribe 
have the tingular property, after being pre- 
. ſerved dry ſeveral years, that being moiſtened 
they will reſume their original verdure. 


Some of theſe plants have a wonderful ef- 
- ficacy in preſerving dry ſuch bodies as are 


ſuſceptible of moiſture, and retaining for a 
long time the humidity of young plants out 
of ground ; for. which reaſon tender young 
plants or cuttings, &c. as are to be ſent to 
any diſtance, if wrapped up in ſome ſorts 
of moſs, it will greatly preſerve their vegeta- 
tive faculty. | | 

- MYRICA, Candleberry Myrtle. 

The plants are of the ſhrub kind, confiſt- 
ing of hardy deciduous ſhrubs for the plea- 
ſure-garden, and ever-greens for the green- 
houſe; all of which riſing with ſhrubby, 
branching ſtems, from about three to five feet 


high; garniſhed with oblong, ſimple, entire 


leaves; and dioecious, apetalous flowers in 
amentums; ſucceeded by cluſters of ſmall 
berries ; which of ſome — the ſpecies affords 
a ſort of green wax, with which candles are 
made; hence the name of Candleberry 
Myrtle. ok x | 
Claſs and order, Dioecia Tetandria. 
Chara#ers.) CaLix, male and -female 
flowers on ſeparate plants, in oblong, oval 
amentums, imbricated on all ſides, formed of 
many ſmall, concave, moon-ſhaped ſcales, 


ſerving as calixes, each containing one flower. 


CoroLLA, no petals. STAMINA, in the 
males four, and ſometimes fix filaments, and 
great didymous antheræ, with the lobes bifid. 

ISTILLUM, in the females an oval germen, 


% 


| 


| MYR 
two ſtyles, and ſimple ſtigmas. Þ;y,. 
CARPIUM, an unilocular berry, having one 
ſeed. 
There are four ſpecies in the Enpliſh are 
dens, two of them hardy and deciduous, and 
the others tender and ever- green. | 


Hardy Deciduous Kinds, 
Mvar Cerifera. 


Ceriferous, or Wax-bearing Myrica, cam. 
monly called Candleberry Myrtle.) Hath an op 
right ſhrubby ſtem, branching five or ſix feet 
high, with yellowiſh-brown branches; lan- 
ceolate, ſlighly- ſerrated, ſhining green leaves, 
three inches long, and one broad, placed i- 
regularly on very ſhort foot ſtalks ; and dice. 
cious, amentaceors, ſmall, whitiſh flowers at 
the ſides of the branches; ſucceeded in the 
female plants by cluſters of (mall blue ber. 
ries, replete with a fort of green waxy mat- 
ter. | 

Variety.) Dwarf Carolina Candleberry 
Myrtle with broad leaves. 

ey are natives of North America, but 
have been long reſidents of our gardens, and 
both the varieties are choice furniture for the 
ſhrubbery ; whilſt young they often retain 
their leaves like an ever-green great part of 
winter ; but when older they conſtantly ſhed 
their leaves in autumn : the leaves of both 
ſorts poſſeſs a very agreeable fragrance of an 
aromatic nature, like a Myrtle, 

It is from this ſpecies the North Americans 
procure the wax for candles, before mention- 


*Myrica Gale. 

Gale, Sweet Willow, or Dutch Myrtle.) 
Hath under-ſhrubby, upright ſtems, branch- 
ing three or four feet high; lanceolate, light- 
ly-ſerrated leaves, an inch and a half long, on 
very ſhort foot-ſtalks; and dioecious, amen- 
taceous, ſmall, whitiſh flowers; ſucceeded 
in the female plants by cluſters of ſmall bet- 
ries. | 

This rome naturally on ſome boggy 
grounds both in England and other nothern 

s of Europe: it is cultivated as furni- 
ture for the ſhrubbery, but muſt have a moiſt 
ſituation, | | 


Ever- green Kinds for the Green-houſe. 
*®MyRICA Drercifolia. —_ 
Oak-leaved African Myrica.] Hath a ſhrub- 


by ſtem, branching three or four feet high; ob- 


long, oppoſitely-ſinuated, cloſe- ſitting. ſmooth 
9 leaves, 
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leaves, an inch and a half long, and half as 
broad; and whitiſh-green flowers, in oval 


amentums ; ſucceeded by ſmall round ber- 


17 0 Wich hairy leaves. 
MvRICA „ n 
Heart-leaved Athiopian Myrica.) Hath a 

ſhrubby, lender ſtem, branching four or five 

feet high; heart-ſhaped, ſerrated, cloſe-fit- 
ting Jeaves; and roundiſh amentums of flowers; 
ſucceeded in the female plants by ſmall ber- 


Al theſe ſhrubs flower in June and July, 
which in the firſt and ſecond ſorts are ſuc- 
ceeded by berries in our gardens; but in 
the others rarely any in England; neither 
flowers nor fruit are ornamental; ſo that the 


merit of the ſhrubs conſiſts in the variety and 


aromatic fragrance of their leaves, and for 
which they demand admittance in every good 
collection; and are all kept in the nurſeries 
for ſale. | 

The flowers conſiſt of oblong-oval amen- 
tums of many apetalous florets, See the Cha- 
raters. 


Their Propagation. 


Their propagation is by ſeed, layers, and 
ſuckers, | 

By Seed. The ſeed are procured from the 
places where the reſpeCtive ſpecies grow na- 
turally, Sow them as ſoon as they can be 
procured, in boxes of rich earth, half an 
inch deep, and at the approach of hot wea- 
ther move them to ſhade, to remain all ſum- 
mer, they ſometimes come up the ſame year, 
if ſowed early, otherwiſe often not till the 
ſecond ; however in winter remove the hardy 
kinds under a warm hedge, and the others 
in 1 to have ſhelter of the glaſſes 
in bad weather, and they will all come up 
the ſecond ſpring ; giving water all ſummer, 
ſhelter again in winter, and in ſpring plant 
them out, the hardy ſorts in nurſery rows to 
remain two or three years till proper for the 
ſnrubbery; and plant the tender ſorts in pots, 
to be placed among the green-houſe plants. 

By Layers.—Chuſe ſor this operation the 
young wood, which lay by ſlit-laying in au- 
tumn; and during the following f 
water them plentifully in dry weather, and 
they will be tolerably rooted by the autumn 
following ; but if not, let them remain an- 
other year, to effect it properly; then tranſplant 

hardy ſorts in nurſery-rows, to remain till 


1 


ummer 


| 
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manent. 


varieties of Myr 
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fit for the ſhrubbery; and the tender kinds 


plant in pots to manage as green-houſe plants. 

By Suckers.— The hardy ſorts ſometimes 
ſend up.a few ſuckers, which in autumn may 
be taken up with roots, and planted out in 
the nurſery for a year or two, 

Cuttings of all the ſorts may alſo be tried, 
though not to be depended on: chuſe the 
quite young ſhoots, and if ſome are planted 


| in pots plunged in a hot- bed and covered cloſe. 


with a hand-glaſs, ſome of thera may probably 
take root, 


MYRTUS, Myrtle-tree. 

This celebrated plant of antiquity compriſes 
many elegant varieties of the fob kind, for 
our green- houſe collections, and ſome beau- 
tiful ſpecies for the hot houſe, all delightful 
ever-greens of great fragrance ; riſing with 
branchy ſtems eight or ten feet high, or more, 
in their native ſoil; cloſely garniſhed with ſim- 
ple entire leaves, and quinquepetalous, her- 
maphrodite flowers from the ſides of the 
branches, ſucceeded by oval berries, 

Claſs and order, Icoſandria Monogynia. . 

Characters. CaLix, is monophyllous, 
five-parted, placed on the germen, and per- 
CoROLLA, is quinquepetalous, the 
petals oval, and inſerted into the calix. STA- 
MINA, twenty or more capillary filaments 
inſerted into the calix, and very ſmall anthe- 
re. PISTILLUM, a germen under the co- 
rolla, ſlender ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma. PE- 
RICARPIUM, an oval umbilicated trilocular 
berry, each cell having one kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 

To this genus Linnzus adds the Pimento, 
or all-ſpice, a beautiful ever-green aromatic, 
and hot- houſe plant. 

There are about four ſpecies of this genus 
retained in the Engliſh gardens ; one is the 
common Myrtle, a very comprehenſive ſpe- 
cies, being the parent of all thoſe different 

15 found in our green-houſe 


colleCtions : the other three ſpecies are for the 
ſtove, * 


| Green-houſe Kind. 


One ſpecies only is for the green-houſe, 
the common Myrtle, but which, as before 
obſerved, affords. many varieties. 

The ſpecies are; 

MrRrus Communts. | | 

. Common Myrile- tree. }. Riſes with a ſhrub» 
by, upright, firm ſtem, branching numerouſ- 
ly all around into a cloſe full head, 8 
eight or ten feet high.; very cloſely. e 

! g Wen 


— 


* 
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with oyal-lanceolate, entire, moſtly" oppoſite 

leaves, from half an inch to an inch and a 
| half long, and one broad, on ſhort foot-ſtalks; 
and numerous, ſmall, pale flowers from the 
axillas, ſingly on each foot-ſtalk, having di- 
| * involucrums ; each flower ſucceeded 

y a ſmall, oval, dark-purple berry. 

The botanic deſcription is, Myrtus with 
ſolitary, or fingly-placed flowers, having a 
diphyllous involucrum. 

Erde moſt material varieties are; 
Broad leaved Roman My tle.— Hath oval, 

ſhining, green leaves, an inch and a halt 
long and one broad, and is remarkably flori- 
ferous. | | | 

Gold- ſtriped broad-leaved Roman Myrtle. 

Broad. leaved Dutch Myrtle.--Hath ſpear-ſhap- 
ed, ſharp- pointed, dark- green leaves, an inch 
long, and about three quarters of one broad. 

| Double- flowered Dutch Myrtle. 

| Broad-leaved Jews Myrile. Having the 
leaves placed by threes at each joint ; by 
which particular circumſtance this ſpecies is 
in univerſal. eftimation among the Jews in 
their religious ceremonies, particularly in 
decorating their tabernacles, and for which 
purpoſe many gardeners about London culti- 
vate this variety with particular care, to fell 
to the above people, who are often obliged to 
purchaſe it at the rate of fix-pence or a ſhil- 
ling for a ſmall branch ; for the true fort hav- 
ing the leaves exactly by threes, is very ſcarce, 
and is a curioſity; but by care in itspropagation, 
taking only the perfectly ternate-leaved ſhoots 


for cuttings, it may be encreaſed faſt enough, 


and is worth the attention of the curious, and 
Fa thoſe who raiſe Myrtles for the 


London markets. 5 
Orange-leaved Spaniſh Myrile.— Has oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, an inch and a half long 
or more, and one broad, in cluſters round 
the branches, and reſemble the ſhape and co- 
lour of orange-tree leaves. | 
Gold ſtriped-leaved nb yy, hoe done 


Common Upright Italian Adyrtle.— Hath its 


branches and leaves growing more ereCt, the 


leaves oval, lanceolate-ſhaped, acute-pointed, 
and near an inch long, and half a one broad. 
Silver- ſtriped upright Italian Myrtle. - 
White · berried upright Italian Myrtle. 
Partugal Acute-leaved Myrtle. —Has ſpear- 
ſhaped, oval, acute- pointed leaves, about an 
inch long. be | 


ſmall, oval, obtuſe, lucid-green, cloſely- 
placed leaves. | | 


REES &- Y N 


Bor- leaved Myrile,—Hath weak branches, 


: 


_—_— 


| 
U 
„ 


in England, but moſtly 


of which, though 


n 
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Striped box-leaved Myrtle. 
 Roſemary-leaved Myrile.——— Hath ere} 
branches, ſmall, narrow, lanceolate, acute. 
pointed, ſhining, green, very fragrant leaves, 


Silver-ſtriped roſematy- leaved Myrtle, 
Thyme-leaved Myrtle. — Hath very ſmall 


cloſely- placed leaves. 


Nutmeg Myrtle — Hath erect branches and 
leaves; the leaves oval, acute - pointed, and 
finely- ſcented like a nutmeg. ; 

Broad. ieaued Nutmeg Myrtle, —Silver. ſtrip- 
ed - leaved. | 

Criflated, or Coit's-comb Myrtle, Prequently 
called Bird's-neft Myrtle. Hath narrow, ſharp. 

inted leaves, criſtated at intervals. 

Theſe are the principal varieties of the 
Myrtus Communis ; but of which forts there 
are ſeveral intermediate varieties of le; note; 
and more may ſtill be obtained from ſeed, 
though the plants are 8 raiſed from ſced 


y flips and cut- 


_ | 
ey are all beautiful ever-green ſhrubs 
of exceeding fragrance ; exotics originally of 
the ſouthern parts of Europe, and of Aſia and 
Africa, and conſequently in this country re- 
quire ſhelter of a Moda books in winter : all 
rather of the ſmall-leaved 
kind, have their foliage cloſely placed, and 
remain ail the year, and are very floriferous in 
fummer ; and when there is a collection 
of the different ſorts, they afford an agree- 
able ſource of variety with each other; they 
therefore claim univerſal eſteem as principal 
| qe 4 plants, eſpecially as they are all 
eaſily raiſed from cuttings, and of ſuch caſy 
culture, as to be attainable in every garden, 
where there is any ſort of green-houſe, or 
garden-frames furniſhed with glaſſes for pro- 
tecting them in winter from froſt : but ſome 
of the broad-leaved ſorts are ſo hardy as to 


| ſucceed in the full ground, againſt a ſouth- 


wall and other warm expoſures all the year, by 
only allowing them ſhelter of mats occaſio- 
nally in ſevere froſty weather: ſo that a ſew 
of theſe ſorts may be alſo exhibited in a warm 
ſituation in the ſhrubbery: obſerving, how- 
ever, all the ſorts are principally to be conſ - 
dered as green-houſe plants, and a due por- 
tion of them muſt always remain in pots to 
move to that department in winter. See their 
Propagation and General Culture. | 


Stove Kinds. 


There are ſeveral ſpecies of the ſtove tem- 


perature, as being natives of the Indies A m 


* 
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there are not more than the four following 


forts commonly met with in the Engliſh gar- 
dens, all of which are beautiſul ever-greens, 
with larger leaves than the Myriis Communis, 
and are moſtly ſtrong aromatics. 
*MyRTUS Zelanica. * 
Ceylon White-berried Myrtle.) Hath a 
ſnrubby upright ſtem, branching erectly fix 
or eight feet high ; oval, ſhining-green, op- 
lite, very odoriferous leaves, on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks ; and all the branches terminated by 
dunculi, each ſuſtaining many flowers ; 
ſucceeded by ſnowey- white berries, but rarely 
in England. 
'MyzxTus Pimenta. 


Pines, or Famaica All-ſdice-tree:] Riſes 


with an upright tree-ſtem, branching regu- 


larly, twenty or thirty feet high, having a | 


ſmooth brown bark; large, oblong-oval, ſtiff, 
ſhining, very odoriferous leaves, like thoſe of 
bay, placed alternate; and at the fides and 
termination of the branches large looſe 
bunches of greeniſh flowers ; ſucceeded by 
round, duſky, hard, ſpicey fruit, called all- 
ſpice, or Jamaica pepper. 

This ſpecies is wholly an admirable fine 
aromatic, its leaves are remarkably fine ſcent- 
ed; and its fruit is that valuable ſpice, Ja- 
maica pepper, or all-ſpice, ſo called becauſe 
it is ſuppoſed to partake of the odour and taſte 


of moſt other ſpices. The tree grows in. 


great abundance in the ifland of Jamaica, 
where its fruit is made a conſiderable branch 
of trade; is generally gathered a little before 
it acquires full growth, and dried in the ſun 
ten or twelve days, is then packed up ready 
for exportation to Europe. 

Mr ros ' Diveca. 

Diecious American Myrtle.) Riſes with an 
upright tree-ſtem, branching many feet highz 


and at the axillas and ends of the branches 
pedunculi dividing into trichotomous panicles 
of dioecious flowers; ſucceeded by ſmall, 
globular, ſpicey berries. 

Every part of the tree is a ſtrong aromatic. 
 *MrxTvus Braſiliana. Sh, 

Brafilian Inodorous Myrtle ] Riſes with a 
branching ſtem, having a whitiſh bark ; broad, 
oral, ſhining, oppoſite, inodorous, or ſcent- 
leſs leaves, and naked pedunculi, ſuſtaining 
ſolitary flowers with: ciliated petals ; ſucceed- 
ediby. large oval fruit, | 7 4 | 
„All theſe five ſpecies of Myrtus are exotics 
ol the ſhrub and tree kind, though in this 
country, as being-confined in pots, the largeſt 


oblong, thick, oppoſite, odoriferous leaves; | 
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of them aſſume only the growth of moderate 
ſhrubs. The firſt ſpecies, Common Myrtle, 
is conſiderably the moſt noted ſpecies of this 
genus in this country; where in moſt of our 
green-houſe collections one or other of the 
varieties is found in tolerable plenty; but all 
the varieties of it highly merit notice. The 
other four ſpecies are rare in England, they 
however are retained in many curious gardens, 
in the ſtove collection, more particularly the 
Pimento, which is a very beautiful odorife- 
rous ever-green, and exhibits a fine variety 
in the ſtove at all ſeaſons: in ſhort all the 
ſpecies, both green houſe and ſtove kinds, 
have a 2 effect as ever-greens, and ſome 
of the ſorts flower very ornamentally, particu- 
larly of the Common Myrtle. 

With reſpect to flowering, all the varieties 
of the Myrtus Communis flower here in July 
and Auguſt, moſt of which are very flori- 
ferous, but more particularly the broad-leaved 
Roman kind, which is often covered with 
flowers ; and in ſome of the ſorts are ſuc- 
ceeded here by berries ripening in winter. 
Some of the ſtove kinds alſo flower here, but 
are rarely fucceeded by fruit in England. 

The flowers, however, of moſt of the ſorts 
are ſmall, but numerous; and are all formed 
each of five oval petals, and many ſtamina. 
See the Characters. | 

As all the ſpecies require occaſional ſhelter 
here, they muſt be kept always in pots, ſor 
moving to the proper places of ſhelter, ac- 
cording to their nature ; the Myrtus Commu- 
nis and varieties to the green-houſe in winter; 
the others to the ſtove, to remain all the year; 
therefore let all the ſorts be potted in light 
rich earth, and, as' they advance in growth, 
ſhift them into larger pots, managing the Myr- 
tles as other green- houſe ſhrubs; and the 
ſtove-kinds as'other woody exotics of the ſtove. 
See their Propagation and General Culture ; 
alſo GREEN-HousE and STOvE PLANTS. 

But, as we before obſerved, the broad- 
leaved Myrtus Communis, being hardier than 
the ſmaller-leaved kinds, ſome of them may 
alſo be turned out into the full ground in a 
warm ſituation againſt a wall, &c. allowin 
them ſhelter of mats in froſty weather, an 
mulch the ground over their roots: they will 
frequently ſucceed tolerably, and effect a 
good variety in ſuch places. 

Propagation and General Culture. | 

The propagation of the Myrtus Communis 
and varieties is effected abundantly by lips 
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or cuttings, alſo by layers; but as the former 


ſtrike freely, it is the moſt eligible method 
for raiſing any conſiderable quantity, as alſo 


the handſomeſt plants, which may be ſtruck 
either in natural earth, or by aid of hot-beds, 
to bring them more forward. 


BySlips and Cuttings. — The young ſhoots, 
either of the ſame or former year's growth, of 
from about two or three to five or ſix inches 
Jong, either ſlipped or cut off, are the proper 
parts for planting; and, as above ſaid, may be 
ſtruck either in natural earth without artificial 
heat, or by aid of hot-beds ; but by the latter 
you may greatly facilitate the rooting and firſt 
effort of growth. By either method the work 
may be performed any time from March or 
April until Auguſt, though June or July is 
the moſt common ſeaſon practiſed, eſpecially 
when intended to uſe the ſhoots of the year, 
which are generally in prime order in July, 
and often ſtrike freely the ſame year without 
aid of hot-beds; the young ſhoots of the 
former year will alſo often ſtrike tolerably, 
eſpecially if planted in ſpring or early in ſum- 
mer, or by aid of hot-beds may be made to 
ſtrike root readily at any time in the ſpring or 
ſummer ſeaſon, By aid of a hot-bed, how- 
ever, all the forts, both of one or two years 
ſhoots, may be greatly facilitated in rooting : 
a dung hot-bed under common. frames and 
lights will- do, though a bark hot-bed of a 
ſtove, &c. is conſiderably the moſt eligible 
and effeQtual, and may be readily uſed any 
time in ſpring and ſummer for this purpoſe ; 
and by which aſſiſtance vaſt numbers of cut- 
tings may be ſtruck with the utmoſt facility 
in a ſhort time, with but little trouble; and 
plants thus ſtruck in ſpring or early in ſum- 
mer, may be ſo much forwarded as to form 
pretty little plants the fame year, and be fit 
off ſeparately early in autumn. We 


_ to 
| hon exbibit ſeparate directions for 
both methods, 1. e. ſtriking them in natural 


earth, and by hot- beds. | 

_ Firſt, Nen them in natural earth: we 
noticed above, that the planting might be 
performed any time from March till Auguſt; 
obſerve in reſpect to this, that if you would 
begin in ſpring, or early in ſummer, you 


muſt chuſe principally the ſhoots of the former 


year ; and if you do not begin planting till 

une or July, but particularly the Jatter 

month, the young ſhoots of the year will be 

arrived at a proper growth, and will root free- 

iy _ Obſerve in chuſing the ſhoots, either of 
e 


| 


| 


1 


; 


former or ſame year, to chuſe the ſtraight 


1 
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clean growth, of from about two or three o 
four or five inches length, and as robuſt as 
poſſible ; which diveſt of the lower leaves, 
two parts of three of their length, they are 
then ready for planting z then having ſome 
large wide garden-pots, or rather flat wide 
earthen pans, fix inches deep, with holes at 
bottom to diſcharge the wet, ſuch as are uſed 
by the ſetting- gardeners about London, who 
raiſe prodigious quantities of Myrtle annual. 
ly for the — of the markets; fill the pots 
or pans with light rich mould, in which plant 
the flips or cuttings, many in each pot or pan, 
if required, putting them in within an inch 
of their tops, and about an inch or two aſun- 
der; give directly ſome water to ſettle the 
earth cloſely about each plant ; then either 
plunge the pots, &c. in a ſhallow garden. 
frame, and put on the glaſſes, or under oiled 
paper-frames, or cover each pot or pan cloſe 
with a low hand-glaſs, which is rather the 
moſt eligible for facilitating their rooting ; in 
either method, however, obſerve to plunge 
the pots in the earth, and keep them cloſe 
covered with the glafſes, &c. where practi- 
cable, to exclude the air, for this will pro- 
mote the quick emiſſion of roots the ſame 
ſeaſon; remembering to afford them occa- 
fional ſhade from the mid-day ſun, but if 
under oiled paper none is wanted; and give 
plenty of water three or four times a week at 
leaſt, or oftener in very hot weather; thus they 
will be rooted in a month or fix weeks, which 
will appear by their exhibiting ſigns of growth 
at top ; at which period inure them gradually 
to the full air, ſtill ſupplying them duly with 
water during the hot weather, whereby they 
will ſhoot in height; and thoſe planted early 
will often branch out laterally a, little the ſame 
ear, ſo as to commence pretty little plants 
autumn: let them remain in the full 
air until October, then remove them in their 
pots or pans into the green houſe, or under 
a good garden-frame for the winter, and in 
ſpring the forwardeſt in growth may be potted 
off ſeparately in ſmall pots; but if rather 
ſmall and weak, or but indifferently rooted, 
let them have apother ſummer's growth, and 
px them out ſeparately in September or ſpring 
ollowing, as it ſhall ſeem proper; managing 
them as other green-houſe ſhrubs of ſimilar 
temperature, and ſhiſt them into larger pots 
annually, or according as they ſhall re- 
quire., 147 
For want of frames and glaſſes of any fort 
to ſtrike the cuttings! under, oiled vw 
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frames may be uſed, which may be obtained 
at an eaſy expence, and are excellent for ſtrik- 
ing many ſorts of cuttings z they admit the 
rays of light and heat ſufficiently, at the ſame 
time afford ſuch an agreeable ſhade that no 
other is required, and which is of ſuch a na- 
türe as greatly to promote the rooting of 
cuttings» ; d 

But Myrtle cuttings will ſometimes ſtrike 
in the open ground without any coverings; 
and if planted betimes in ſummer, either in 

s or pans, as above mentioned, and plung- 


ed in a ſhady border, or the flips planted in 


the earth of ſuch a border of rich earth ; and 
in either method plentifully ſupplied with 
moiſture, they will often root tolerably the 
{ame year, and ſhoot a little at top; though 
rarely make ſo good plants by autumn as thoſe 
forwarded in the above manner, nor near ſo 
ſtrong as thoſe ſtruck in the following method 
by aid of artificial heat. 

By Aid of Hot-beds.—By the aſſiſtance of 
hot-beds, either that of dung, under frames 
and glaſſes, oiled paper-frames, or in the 
bark · bed in the ſtove, &c. but rather the lat- 
ter; but by either method the rooting and firſt 
growth of the ſlips may be greatly forwarded ; 
a bark-bed in particular in . ſtove, &c. is the 
moſt eligible, and effectual for this purpoſe, 
and in which vaſt numbers of flips or cuttings 
may be readily ſtruck, at any time from 
March until Auguſt, both in ſhoots of the 
former year, and of the ſame year's growth, 
from three or four to five or fix inches long: 
and that thoſe ſtruck in ſpring and early in 
ſummer, will form fine young plants for 
ting off early in the proceeding autumn. 
owever, in default of bark hot-beds, one of 
dung under glaſſes may ſuffice; but if furniſh- 
ed with both, give preference conſiderably to 
a bark-bed, 

Therefore being furniſhed with pots, or 
rather wide pans, as before directed, filled 
with fine rich earth, take off a quantity of 
ſlips or cuttings, the;moſt robuſt ſhoots; which 
if in ſpring or early in ſummer, thoſe of the 
er year muſt be choſen z and at a more 
advanced ſeaſon, thoſe of the ſame year will 
de arrived to a proper growth for this purpoſe: 
obſerving for either ſort to ſtrip off the under 
leaves, as before adviſed ; then plant them in 

pots or pans, as already exhibited, give a 
general watering, and directly plunge them 
in the hot-bed, affording occaſional flight 
2 from the fierce ſun, and water them 

equently; they will thus root in a fortnight 


* 
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or three weeks, and advance in growth ; ob- 
ſerving to inure them gradually to the open 


air, if the temperature of the weather permits, 


in a ſheltered ſituation; or in a frame, if cold 
weather, and from thence by degrees expoſe 
them fully for the remainder of the ſummer, 
in a ſheltered place, and ſupply them duly 
with water in dry weather, they will be fine 
plants by September ; and, as before obſerv- 
ed, thoſe raiſed early will be then fit to pot 
off ſingly into ſmall pots; and the latter 
plantings will be fit ſor potting in ſpring, or 
autumn following; removing them all to 


| ſhelter towards the middle or latter end of 


October. 

In ſtriking the cuttings by the above me- 
thod, if, as ſoon as they are planted and 
plunged in the hot bed, each pot or pan is 
covered cloſe with a low hand-glaſs, it will 
ſtill contribute to facilitate their rooting the 


more effectually; for being cloſe covered, it 
will force out roots ſooner, and prevent the- 


cuttings from running up weak; obſerving, 
however, when they be 
to remove the glaſſes. 

By the above methods of artificial heat, in 
ſtriking Myrtle cuttings, you may make two 
or three plantings each ſeaſon, where 


quantities are required; the firſt planting in 
March or April, of the beſt laſt year's ſhoots z 


the ſecond early in June, of the ſucceeding 


' beſt ſhoots; or about Midſummer, or ſoon 


after, may plant ſhoots of the year; and in a 
month or fix weeks after, the next beſt ſhoots 
alſo of the ſame year will be come forward, 
and of which may be made another planta- 
tion ; plunging each planting in the bark-bed, 
&c. as above; thus may you have three youn 

_ advancing in di t ſtages of growt 

each year in ſtore-pans ; ſome ready-for pot- 
ting off ſingly every autumn ant ſpring,. 
whereby a large ſtock may be always kept up, 


as is neceſſary for thoſe who raiſe them for 


fale, eſpecially about London, for Covent- 

rden market, where amazing quantities 
are brought for ſale at all times of the year, 
which ſell from ſix-pence to half a crown per 


pot, according to the ſize and goodneſs of the 


lants. | 
F Thoſe who propagate large quantities of 
theſe plants annually, ſhould alwa 
ſome ſtrong buſhy plants for furniſhing flips 
or cuttings for this purpoſe, 
| Propagation by Layers. Such plants as 
are furniſhed with young bottom branches or 
ſhovts ſituated low enough for laying, may 
4K 2 de 


gin to advance at top, 
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be layed in ſpring, in the uſual: way; every 
— will Kr emit roots, mad bo fit to 
tranſplant into ſeparate pots in autumn. 

By Seed. —Theſe may be ſowed in ſpring, 
in pots of light mould, and plunged inamo- 
derate hot-bed; they will ſoon come up, which 
when two or three inches high, pot them off 
ſeparately in ſmall pots; manage them as the 
others, and probably as they advance in growth 
may diſcover ſome new varieties. 

With reſpect to the general culture of all 
theſe ſorts of common Myrtle, they ſucceed 
in the open air from May until the end of 
October, when remove them in their pots to 
the green-houſe, or into a deep garden-frame 
under glaſſes, allowing air freely in all mild 
weather, by opening the glaſſes wide ; giving 
water once or twice a week or ten days in 


winter, and every other day at leaſt in ſum- | 


mer; and according as they advance in 
growth, ſhift them into larger pots, which 
may be neceſſary every year to one or other 
of them. See GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 
In training theſe ſhrubs, obſerve, as they 
naturally branch out all around, ſo to 
be A quite to the bottom, in a 


beautiful manner, that if you deſign any 


ſhall. form / ſtandards, with y heads for 
variety, trim off the lower. ſhoots gradually 
ſo as to form a ſtraight clean ſtem, two or 
three feet high or more, then ſuffer them to 
branch out every way at top to form a head: 
but thoſe which are intended to be low and 
branchy quite to the bottom, ſhould have the 
lateral ſhoots encouraged nearly in their own 
way, whereby they will be feathered, all, the 


way from bottom to top, and aflume a more 


ictureſque appearance, 
Let them afterwards 


when their heads become thin, Rraggling, 
and irregular then ſhorten with a knife ſuch 
ſhoots as ſhall appear proper, either in order to 
force out laterals to make good deficiencies, 
er to form regularity, . as) 
Never practiſe. clipping theſe. ſhrubs, with, 
arden-ſhears into globes, pyramids, &. as 


etimes done z hut let all neceſſary trim- 
ming be performed by knife, and that only 
in caſes of irregularity as above, for they al- 


ways appear the moſt agreeable: when they 


SI nents eee Ae. c 9114} 
If their eads at any time; become very. ir- 
| regular, r. thin and ubby, by | ing 


don ill the branches pretty that in ipring, 


Li. Rs 


1 for the moſt, part. aſ· 
_ fume their own. natural growth, except, 
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and ſhifting them into larger pots of f 
mould, with the ball of 1 = 
roots, affording plenty of water all ſummer 
they will all branch out again numerouſly, 
and form handſome full heads by the ſucceed. 
ing autumn. 

Sometimes when Myrtles are become ver 
weak ſtraggling ſhooters, with naked unſight- 
1 if headed down, as above, in 

pril or May, turned out of the pots, and 
plunged in a warm border of rich oil, piy. 
ing plenty of water, they, by ſending their 
fibres into the freſh earth, often break out 
with freſh vigour, and become fine full- head- 
ed plants by the end of ſummer, when the 
wy be taken up with balls and potted in freſh 
earth. 

As the ſorts in general encreaſe in ſize, 
ſhift them into larger pots. See GREEN“ 
HOUSE PLANTS and SHIFTING PLAN us. 


Propagation of the Stove Kinds. 


The four kinds of Adyrtus for the ſtove, 
are commonly propagated by ſeeds ; though, 
when any are pretty branchy, it may alſo be 
tried by layers and cuttings. 

B Seed — This is procured from abroad 
by the dealers, preſerved in ſand, &c. and 
arrives in ſpring, which ſow as ſoon after they 
arrive as poſſible, in pots of freſh rich mould, 
and plunge them in a bark-bed, they will 
come up the ſame ſeaſon ; which, when of 
two or three inches height, — out in ſe- 
parate ſmall pots, plunge them alſo in the 
bark-bed, ſupply them with water, and ma- 


nage them as other woody plants of ſimilar | 


j 


| 
| 
| 


, 


temperament. | 
By Layers.— The firſt ſort in particular 
often branch out low; lay ſome of the young 
ſhoots in ſpring, by ſlit-laying or wireing, &c. 
plunging the pots in which they are layed in 
the tan; they will probably be rooted in one 
year, though it is frequently two before they 
wy good root, when pot them off ſepa- 
rately. | | 
> By Cuttings, ——In May or June cut off 
ſame ſhort young ſhoots from ſuch of the 
plants as afford them, plant them in pots of 
freſh compoſt, plunge them in the bark - bed, 
and cover them cloſe with a low band- 
glaſs, giving due refreſhments of water; they 
will ſoon take good. root the ſame year, and 
be fit to plant in ſeparate ſmall pots. | 
In the general management of theſe forts, 
them. always in the ſtove, except — 


N AR : 


1 month in the heat of ſummer, when they 
may be truſted abroad. Let them ſhoot near- 
ly in their own way, keeping them, how- 
ever, to upright ſtems, and ſuffer their heads 


NAR 


| juſt reducing very irregular ſhoots: give fre- 


to branch out according to nature, except | 


quent waterings in common with other wood 


plants of the ſtove department, and ſhift | 


them occaſionally into larger pots. See SToOvE 
PLANTS. | 
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ARCISSUS (Narciſſus) Daffodil. 

This genus retains a numerous family 
of eminent, bulbous-rooted, herbaceous pe- 
rennials of the flowery race, for embelliſh- 
ing the pleaſure-garden, having all large tuni- 
cated, bulbous roots, crowned with ſeveral 
long narrow leaves, and ereCt naked flower- 
ſtalks, riſing from about 715 t or ten to fif- 
teen or eighteen inches high, each terminat- 


ed by a ſpatha, protruding one or more large 


hexapetalous flowers, having a large cup- 
ſhaped nectarium in the centre. wn 
. Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 
Churacters.] CaL1x, is an oblong, com- 
prefſed ſpatha, opening on one hde, and wi- 
thering. Cokol LA, fix large, oval petals, 
inſerted into, and ſurrounding a large cup- 
ſhaped nectarium ; the nectarium is mono- 
petalous, and placed directly in the centte of 
the corolla, and refembles a ſort of cap or 
diſu. STAMINA, fix ſhort awl-ſhaped fila- 


ments affixed to the tube of the nectarium, | 


and oblong antherz, PisTILLUM, a round- 
iſh three-cornered germen below the corolla, 
long ſlender ſtyle, and trifid ſtigma. PRRI- 
CARPIUM, a roundiſh, obtuſe trigonous, tri- 
locular, trivalvular capſule, having numerous 
roundiſh ſeeds, | | 2 
IJ 0 this celebrated genus belong alſo all the 
forts of Fonquilla, or Jonqui!. 

There-are about twelve ſpecies, ſome of 
them furniſhing a numerous train of beauti- 
ful varieties 3 one of the ſpecies, Common 
Daffodil, grows wild in England, &c. but 
n nevertheleſs; poſſeſſes. merit as a garden- 
lower ĩ moſt of the others are originally of 
foreign growth, but are hardy enough to 
proſper in our flower- borders, and ſeveral of 


. 
i 


| 


| " 


which have long adorned our gardens. All 
of them produce their flowers from a ſpatha 


or ſheath ; ſome having but one, and fome 


many flowers from the fame ſpatha, though 


the greater part are uniflorous, but the multt- 
florous kinds, called Polyanthos Narciſſus, hav- 


ing ſuperior merit, are in moſt eſteem among 


the floriſts ; but all the ſorts are very orna- 
mental flowers. 


Each flower of all the ſpecies of this genus 


being furniſhed with that appendage, called 
nectarium, which in theſe plants is always 
placed in the centre of the corolla, and which, 


as it in ſhape reſembles a fort of cup or little 
diſh, among gardeners it is commonly, but 
erroneouſly called the cup ; therefore in the 


following deſcriptions of the ſpecies, when 
we occafionally mention the cup, it muſt. 


always be underſtood the nectarium. 
The ſpecies are ; 1 
Nakerssus, Pſeudo- Narriſſur. 


Baſtard Narciſſus, or common Yellow Engliſo 


Daffodil.) Hath a large, oblong, bulbous 
root; fending up ſeveral long, narrow, light- 


green leaves, a foot long and half an inch. 
broad, a little hollow along the middle; a- 
midſt them, an upright flower-ſtalk, twelve 
or fifteen inches high; terminated by an uni- 


florous ſpatha, protruding one large yellow 


flower, having oval petals, and a bell-ſhaped, 


erect, golden cup or nectarium, waved, and 


: 


in March and April. n 


equal in length with the corolla; flowering EXE 


Varieties 
flowered pale yellow Daffodil—d 
— golden cupped ——donble- flowered —— 
long t EE INE tubed—dwarf- 
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f this are.] Common ſingle- 
cep-ycllow - 
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This ſpecies grows wild in great plenty in 


many of our woods and coppices, and under 
hedges in ſeveral parts of England ; from 
which places in the counties round London 
the herb folks bring prodigious quantities in 
the ſpring of the year, when in bloom, root 
and all, and ſell them about the ſtreets. Its 
commonneſs renders it of but little eſteem 
with many; conſidered, however, as an ear- 
ly and elegant flower, together with its ex- 
ceeding hardineſs, and eaſy culture, are ſuf- 
ficient merits to entitle it to a place in every 
garden. 1 b 
Nakcissus Bicolor. 
To- coloured Incomparable Narciſſus.] Hath 
a large, oblong, bulbous root; crowned with 
long, narrow, dark- green leaves, twelve or 
fourteen inches long; an upright flower-ſtalk, 
about fiſteen inches high,terminated by an uni- 
florous ſpatha, protruding one large flower with 
white petals, and a bell-ſhaped, ſpreading, gol- 
den neCtarium, waved on the margin, and equal 
in length with the corolla; flowering in April. 
_ Varizties,] Common ſingle- flowered 
ſemi - double flowered double: flowered 
double-flowered, with the interior petals ſome 
white, and ſome yellow with ſulphur- 
coloured flowers. 1 
: INArcaissus Poeticus. | 
.. Poetic Daffadil, or common White Narciſſus.] 
Hath a large bulbous root; crowned with ſe- 
veral long, narrow, light-green leaves, a foot 
in length, and near half an inch broad, a little 
hollow along the middle; amidſt them an 


right flower- ſtalk twelve or fifteen inches 


bigh. terminated by an uniflorous ſpatha, pro- 
truding one large, expanded, nodding, pure- 
white flower, having a ſhort rotated or wheel- 
ſhaped nectarĩum, ſlightly crenated and fring- 
ed owthe border with a purple circle ; flower- 
ing in May, and is of exceeding fragrance. 
Varieties.]] With purple-cupped flowers 
—yellow-cupped flowers - double - flowered: 
all of them with entire white petals. | 
Ibis ſpecies is the ancient celebrated Nar- 
5 of the Greek and Roman poets, which 
they ſo greatly extol ſor its extreme beauty 
and fragrance. | 

| *NARC188Us Bulbocodium. 

.  Bulbocadium, Yellow Daffodil, commonly call- 
ed Hoop-petticoat 2 ] Hath a ſmall 
| bulbous root, crowned with ſeveral narrow, 
ſubulate, ruſh-like leaves, ſix or eight inches 
Jong 3 amidſt them a_flender, taper flower- 
Ralk, ſix inches high, terminated by an uni- 
florous ſpatha, protruding one yellow flower, 


| 


PLS . 


flowers in large bunches— with white petals 


orange · coloured nectariums — with entire yel- 
low flowers 
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having the nectarium much larger than the 
petals, and very broad and ſpreading at the 
brim; flowering in April. 

From the large ſpreading neCtarium of (hi; 
ſpecies, which being three or four time; 
longer than the petals, narrow at bottom, and 
widening gradually to the brim, ſo as to je. 
ſemble the ſhape of ſome old-faſhioned loop. 
petticoats, it obtained the name Hoop- perii- 
coat Narciſſus, 3 

N hve) * | 

ate- flowering ſmall Autumnal Narciſſis, 
Hath 1 — root; crowned ec] 
few narrow leaves; amidſt them a jointed 
flower-ſtalk, eight or nine inches high, ter- 
minated by an uniflorous ſpatha, protruding 
one white flower, having a ſhort, ſix-patted, 
yellow neCtarium ; flowering in autumn, 

*Narcissus Tazetta. 

Taxzetta, or Multiflorous Daffodil, commonly 
called Polyanthos Narciſſus.) Hath a very large, 
roundiſh, bulbous root ; long, narrow, plane 
leaves; an upright flower-ſtalk, riſing from 
ten or twelve inches to a foot and a half high; 
terminated by a multiflorous ſpatha, protrud- 
ing many large, ſpreading, white and yellow 
flowers in a cluſter, having bell-ſhaped nec- 
tariums ſhorter than the corolla ; flowering in 
February, March, and April, and is very 
fragrant. | 

The varieties of this are very numerous, 
conſiſting of about eight or nine principal 
ſorts, each of which having many interme- 
diate varieties. 

Principal Varieties are,] With entire white 


and yellow neCtariums— white petals and ſul- 
phur-coloured neQtariums—white petals and 


yellow petals and orange co- 
loured cups——yellow petals and ſulpbur- 
coloured cups——double-flowered of each of 
theſe varieties : all which are multiflorous, oc 
many flowers in a cluſter from each ſpatha. 
Of each of theſe principal varieties are 
many intermediate ones, as above obſerved, 
varying from each other in ſome little parti- 
culars; amounting in the whole greatly above 
an hundred in the Dutch floriſts catalogues, 
each variety diſtinguiſhed by a name accord- 
ing to the 4 of the firſt raiſer of it; which 
varieties, however, and their names often 
varying in time and different places, it would 
be unneceſſary to attempt the enumerating any 
other here than the above principal ſtanding 
varieties they are all very pretty * 
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and make a charming appearance in the flower · 
dorders, &c. they are alſo finely adapted for 
blowing in glaſſes of water, or in pots, to 
ornament rooms in winter. 

The name Polyanthos Narciſſus, uſually given 
to this ſpecies, ſignifies Many-flowered Nar- 
ciſſus, many flowers growing from the ſame 
ſpatha, in a cloſe head or cluſter, like a truſs 
of the Polyanthos Primroſe, which has alſo 
the name Polyanthos, from many flowers grow- 

ing in a head, See PRIMULA. 


Fonquil Kinds. 


There is but one ſpecies of the true Jon- 
quil, but admits of ſeveral varieties, all of 
the multiflorous kind, and very pretty ſpring- 
flowers of delightful fragrance, and have long 
ornamented many curious flower-gardens. 

1 Narciſſus Jonguilla. 

Fonquilla,or Fonquil, ſometimes calledRuſh-leav- 
ed Daffodil. } Hath an oblong, bulbous, brown 
root; ſending up ſeveral long, ſemi- taper, 
ruſh like. bright-green leaves; amidſt them 
an upright green flower-ſtalk, a foot or fifteen 
inches high, terminated by a multiflorous 
ſpatha, protruding many yellow flowers, often 
expanded like a radius, each having a he- 
milpherical, crenated nectarĩum, ſhorter than 
the petals; flowering in April, and moſtly of 
a fine fragrance. | | 

Varieties are.) Jonquil minor, with ſingle 
flowers—Jonquil major, with fingle flowers 
—ſtarry-lowered—yellow and white-flowered 
—vwhite-flowered— ſemi · double- flowered 
double- flowered - and large double inodorous 
Jonquil : all of them multiflorous, the ſingles 
in particular, but ſometimes the doubles pro- 
duce only two or three flowers ſrom a ſpa- 
tha, and the fingles commonly fix or eight, 

All the ſorts of Fonquilia have fo dne a 
ſhape, ſo ſoft a colour, and ſo ſweet a ſcent, 
that they are ſome of the moſt agreeable 
ſpring flowers, 


Leſs common Narciſſus Kinds. 


Narcissus Calathinus. 

Calathinus Multiflorous Yellow Narciſſus.) 
Hath a large bulbous root; crowned with 
Tong, narrow, plane leaves ; and amidſt them 
| an ere, robuſt flower-ſtalk, terminated by 
a multiflorous ſpatha, protruding many large, 
entire, yellow flowers, having a bell-ſhaped, 
lightly crenated nectarium, equal in. length 
with the petals. - r 


. * 
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| Nagcissvs Odorus. 

 Odabriferous, or Sweet-ſcented Starry Yellow 
Narciſſus.) Hath a buibous root; narrow 
leaves; erect flower-ſtalk, a foot or more 
high, terminated by a ſub-multiflorous ſpa- 
tha, protruding ſometimes but one, and ſome- 
times ſeveral entirely yellow flowers, having a 
companulated, fix- parted, ſmooth nectarium, 
half the length of the petals, 

"*NARcC1s8Us Triandrus, 

Triandrous Ruſh-leaved White Naraſſus.] 
Hath a bulbous root ; very narrow, ruſh-like 
leaves; erect flower-ſtalk, terminated by an 
uniflorous ſpatha, protruding one ſnowey- 
white flower, having a bell-ſhaped, crenated 
nectarium, half the length of the petals, and 
with moſtly triandrous or three ſtamina, 

"'NARcC1sSUS Trilobus. 

Trilobate Yellow Narciſſus. ] Hath a bul- 


"I" 


bous root; narrow ruſh»like leaves; and erect 


flower-ſtalks, terminated by a ſub-multiflorous- 
ſpatha, protruding ſometimes but one or two, 
and ſometimes ſeveral yellow flowers, having. 
a bell-ſhaped, three-lobed nectarium, halt 
the length of the petals. 

NAR CISssuS Minor. | 

Minor Yellow Winter Daffodil.) Hath a 
ſmall bulbous root ; plane leaves, eight or ten 
inches long, and more than half a one broad;. 
an erect flower-ſtalk, terminated by an uni- 
florous ſpatha, protruding one 5 yellow 
flower, with ſpear - ſnaped petals, having an 


— 


to the length of the corolla; flowering in 
winter, or very early in ſpring. 

All theſe twelve ſpecies of Narciſſus are of 
the bulbous-rooted tribe, and univerſally pe- 
rennial in root, but annual in leaf and flower- 
ſtalk; all of which riſing annually in ſprin 
immediately from the crown of the bulb, 6 
the leaves, and in the midſt of them the 
flower-ſtalk, one only from each root, entire- 
ly naked or leafleſs, each terminated by a 
ſpatha or ſheath, which opens on one ſide to- 
protrude the flowers, and then withers ; the 
flowers, as before obſerved, are all hexapeta- 
lous, each furniſhed with a nectarium in the 
centre, and are univerſally hermaphrodite ;, 
they are large and conſpicuous, appearing. 
moſtly in the ſpring ſeaſon, generally from. 
March or April until June, ſucceeded by ripe 
\ ſeed in July; then the leaves and flower- 

ſtalks decay, and the roots defiſt-from grow-- 
ing for ſome time ; at which period of reſt is- 
the only proper time to take up, or OR 
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obconic, 1 e N waved nectarium, equal 
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the roots from one place to another, or to, | 


ſeparate the off-ſets ; for they all multiply 
. abundant]y by off-ſet young bulbs from the 
main root, inſomuch that a ſingle bulb will 
in one or two years be encreaſed into a large 
cluſter of ſeveral bulbs, cloſely placed together, 
and which every ſecond or third year ſhould 
be taken up at the above period in order to 
be ſeparated; and each off - ſet ſo ſeparated 
commences a diſtinct plant, which being 
planted again in autumn, produces flowers 
the following ſummer, alike in every reſpect 
to thoſe of their reſpective parent bulbs, See 
Bubsus. 


All the ſpecies are ſo hardy that they proſ- 
per in any common ſoil of a 22 obſerv- 


ing, however, to allow the finer ſorts of Po- 
lyanthos Narciſſus in particular, principally a 
warm dry ſituation ; all the others may be 
planted any-where in the open dry borders 
and flower-beds. 

The firſt ſeven ſpecies are thoſe the moſt 
commonly known in the Engliſh gardens ; 
all of which produce ornamental flowers, but 
the Pohanthos NN is among the floriſts 
eſteemed the chief of the Narciſſus tribe, both 
on account of its mode of flowering, i. e. in 
a large cluſter from each ſpatha, and from the 
_ vaſt ſource of variety it affords in the different 


properties of its flowers; ſo that almoſt every 


eminent floriſt cultivates this ſpecies and its 
varieties with great aſſiduity, and are often 
rticularly induſtrious in railing new varieties 
| ; ike ſeed, eſpecially the Dutch floriſts ; and 
when any new variety is ſo obtained, it pro- 
Pagates itſelf plentifully by off-ſets of the root 
ike the other ſorts, whereby the ſtock in 
two or three years will be greatly encreaſed. 
With N Saul to the merit of the ſpecies in 
2 as lowering plants, all the ſorts may 
Ye conſidered as ſome of the moſt beautiful 
of our bulbous-rooted ſpring flowers for or- 
namenting the borders, &c. of the pleaſure- 
garden ; and have a * fine effect when diſ- 
poſed in patches in aſſemblage with other 
eus flowers of the ſprin | 
The bulbs or roots of all 
had at moſt of the nurſery-gardens, and of 
the ſeedſmen, at the proper ſeaſon, i. e. from 
September until Chriſtmas, or even until 


* 
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| ſpring. | PINA 
Method of Planting, c. of all the Sorts. 


© The beſt general ſeaſon for planting all 
theſe bulbs is autumn, from [about the be- 
p | 


. - 
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1. ſorts may be 


modes of diſpoſition, 
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ginning or middle of September until No. 
vember, in which they will flower conſider 
ably ſtronger, as well as furnith a greater n- 
creaſe of off-ſets than thoſe planted later be 
not till ſpring: if, however, ſome roots are 
retained out of ground until February, the 
will ſucceed thoſe of the autumnal plantin 
in flowering, whereby you may vary and pro. 
long the continuance of the bloom; but theſs 
late-planted roots always flower weaker, ſome 
not at all, and at beſt with inferior beau 
and ſhorter continuance, and furniſh but k 
bad encreaſe of roots ; therefore always con. 
ſider autumn as the proper planting ſeaſon for 
the principal blow. 5 

In planting them, obſerve the following 

T hoſe you deſign to diſpoſe in the open 
borders or other compartments, in aſſemblage 
with other bulbous flowers, &c. I ſhould ad- 
viſe them to be depoſited in little patches, of 
about three or four roots in each, plantiag 
them either with a blunt dibble, or hole them 
in with a garden trowel, four inches deep ; 
in which mode of diſpoſition they will ſhew 
their flowers more conſpicuouſly and orna- 
mental than if planted ſingly, as each patch 
of plants will diſplay their "(dl ck in a cluf- 
ter, which will ſtrike the eye molt agree- 


ably. | 
When intended to plant a quantity in beds 


by themſelves, in order to exhibit a ſull bloom 


all together in one place, as is often practiſed 
to the fine Polyanthos Nurciſſus, Jonqui's, &c, 
have the beds four feet wide, with ſoot and 
a half, or two-feet-wide alleys between; in 
which beds plant the roots in rows length- 
ways, nine inches aſunder ; planting them 
either with a blunt-ended dibble, or drill them 
in with a hoe, about four inches deep, and 
fix diſtant in each row, covering them te- 
gularly with the earth, and rake the ſurface 
ſmoothly. | 
Having planted the roots in either of theſe 


methods, all the culture they require is to be 


kept clean from weeds 5 and they will all 
flower in due perfection the following ſpring 

and ſummer, | | 
But the Polyanthos Narciſſus and Jonquil, 28 
we formerly obſerved, being of the multifo- 
rous kinds, and conſidered of ſuperiot value 
and beauty; to blow them in the bighelt 
perfection, curious floriſts beſtow particular 
care in their culture: ſome prepare beds of 
compoſt, as for the fine byacinchs, &c. and 
| manage 
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manage them in the ſame manner, particular- 
Iy the Polyanthos Narciſſus : remark, however, 
that in default of ſuch prepared compoſts, 
&c, you need not be under any great anxiety, 
ſor they generally ſucceed very well in any 
good, light, rich earth of a garden, in a 
warm, ſunny, ſheltered ſituation, with the 
beds a little elevated above the common level, 
out of the reach of copious moiſture in win- 


ter; ſo having the ground formed into four- 


{eet-wide beds, in which plant the roots in 
rows nine inches aſunder, as before directed; 
and in winter and early in ſpring give occaſional 
ſhelter of mats from cutting froſts and other 
inclement weather, eſpecially after the flower- 
buds appear above-ground. 

All the ſorts of theſe bulbs, planted in either 
of the above methods, may be ſuffered to re- 
main in the ground two or three years or 
more, unremoved ; when by their being en- 
creaſed by off-ſets into large bunches, each 
will ſend up ſeveral flower-ſtalks, and ſhew 
a large Cluſter of flowers, appearing conſi- 
derably more conſpicuous and beautiful than 
when the flower-ſtalks riſe ſingly : remark, 
however, it is N to take up the bulbs in 
general every third or fourth year, in order 


to ſeparate the off-ſets, which in that time 


will be increaſed ſo greatly in number, that 
the bulbs preſſing cloſe againſt one another, 
the inner ones will be ſo much compreſſed 
aud weakened, as greatly to impede their 
eforts for flowering. 

But where theſe bulbs are intended for ſale, 
they ſhould generally be lifred once a year, 
or once every two years, otherwiſe, as by 
their growing cloſe in cluſters preſſing againſt 
one another, they will be flattened thereby, 
and rendered unſightly, and leſs ſaleable. 


The only proper time of year for taking up 


all the forts is ſoon aſter they have done 
flowering, when their leaves and flower- 
ſtalks aſſume a ſtate of decay; at which time 
of liſting the bulbs, ſeparate them all ſingly, 
and the ſmaller off-ſets from the larger, re- 
letving the large roots for. planting again in 
the principal compartments, and the ſmaller 
may be depoſited in nurſery beds for a year or 
two, to gain ſtrength, when they will become 
proper blowing roots; and may then be taken 
up at the proper ſeaſon, in order for planting 
where wanted, | 5 
When the roots are liſted at the above pro- 
per ſeaſon, they may either be planted again 
directly, or in a month or ſix weeks after ; or 


may be cleaned and dried, and retained out of 
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| theground in a dry room, two or three months 
or longer, if occaſion ſhall require; but, as 
before ſuggeſted, I ſhould adviſe the principal 
part to be committed to the earth again in 


autumn, 1. e. in September, October, or No- 
vember. 


Blowing them in Glaſſes of Mater, &c. in 


I inter, to or nament Rooms. 


The Pohanthos Narciſſus, and the large 


Jonquills, are alſo in gieat eſteem for blow - 
ing in glaſſes of water, in rooms, in winter 
and early in ſpring, before thoſe in the open 
ground come into bloom; any of the other 
ipecies may alſo be flowered in the ſame man- 
ner; obſerving to procure ſuch roots as were 
8 at the proper ſeaſon above mention- 
ed. 1 

The glaſſes ſor this uſe are a ſort of bottle, 
of about two or three gill- ſize, narrow and 
upright, fix or ſeven inches high, with wide 
mouths to fit the bulbs, one for each glaſs; 
and are ſold at all the glaſs ſhops. The ſea- 
ſon for uſing them is, any time in winter, or 
early ſpring, from October or November till 
February or March : obſerving to fill them 
with freſh ſoſt water, fo full as the bottom of 
the bulb may juſt touch it ; ſo place one bulb 
in each glaſs as aforeſaid, and place the glaſſes 
in any light warm room near the windows 
where the ſun comes: the roots will ſoon 


ſend out fibres downwatrd into the water, and 


leaves and flower-ſtalks at top, and flower 
ſtrong and agreeably in the dead ſeaſon of 
winter, and beginning of ſpring, attended 
with a delightful fragrance. 

The water ſhould always be kept up to the 
proper height in the glaſſes, adding an entire 
freſh ſupply every three weeks or a month. 

e may ſee many of theſe bulbous-rooted 
plants blowed in the above manner, in great 
perfection, in winter and ſpring, in the ſeed- 


ſhops in London; particularly the Polyanthos 


Narciſſus, and fine Jonquils, Hyacinths, &c. 

The ſame plants may alſo be brought to 
early bloom in pots. Plant the bulbs in pots of 
light rich earth, which place in a warm room, 
as directed for the glaſſes, placing them in 
plates of water occaſionally, when the earth 
wants moiſtening, and take them out again 
when moiſt enough ; and thus they will blow 
at an early ſeaſon. 

But ſuch as have the advantage of ſtoves, 
or hot- beds under glaſſes, need only carry 
their glaſſes or pots of bulbs thither, ſetting 
the former upon ſhelves, and plunging the 

4 L latter 
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latter into che bark - bed, &c. they will have 


fine flowers from December till the end of ; 


March without much trouble. 


We muſt obſerve, that to enjoy the plea- 


ſure of this winter floral-ſcene of theſe kinds, 
the largeſt bulbs are always to be choſen, 
otherwiſe it will be impoſſible to compals it 
with any degree of perfection. 

The bulbs made uſe of for this purpoſe, 
although they rarely ſerve for the ſame uſe 
again, yet they will not be loſt, but may 
be continued in vigour for encreaſe, provid- 
ed they are taken out of the glaſſes or pots as 
ſoon as the flowers are gone off, and after 
cutting off their tops and fibrous roots, plant 
them in beds of mould to ſtand till the pro- 
per lifting ſeaſon, in the mean time they will 
there multiply by off-ſets, and thus prove a 
nurſery to ſupply your pots and glaſſes. 

| The prices of the roots of Narciſſus at the 
nurſeries and ſeed-ſhops is different accord- 
ing to the ſorts: they are commonly fold by 
the hundred, or in proportion. The com- 
mon Daffodils are cheap enough, generally 
two or three ſhillings a hundred ; and the 
other uniflorous kinds, both white and yel- 
low ſorts, ſell at from about three to ſix ſhil- 
lings per hundred roots; but the Polyanthos 
Narciſſus ſell at a greater price, generally from 
ten to thirty or forty ſhillings per hundred, 
eſpecially the fine Dutch varieties, ſome of 
which often ſell from one to eight or ten 
ſhillings per ſingle root ; the Jonquils are ge- 
nerally from five to ten or twelve ſhillings 
per hundred, according to their ſize and 
goodneſs, and whether ſinglo or double; and 
ſome of the largeſt double kinds for blowing 
in glaſſes, ſell at the rate of thirty or forty 
ſhillirigs per hundred: obſerving of the ſpe- 
cies of Narciſſus in general, that if you have 
different varieties in each parcel, the prices 
are generally advanced a little in propor- 
tion, | 

Moſt of the eminent nurſery and ſeedſmen 
about London import a great variety of the 
Polyanthos Narciſſus annually from Holland, 
the Dutch being famous for raiſing many 
new varieties of this ſpecies, and of all other 
curious bulbous-rooted flowers from ſeed, 
with- which they ſupply this and other coun- 
tries, and make us pay well for their in- 
duſtry. | 


However, after procuring a few roots of 


each ſort, you may with care greatly encreaſe 


the ſtock in two or three years. 
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| _ Propagation of all the Corts. 

The propagation of all the ſorts of Narcif. 
ſus, is effected principally by their abundant 
off· ſets from the roots; alſo be ſeed to obtain 
new varieties. 

By Off: ſets — All the ſorts encreaſe plenti. 
fully by off-ſet-bulbs from the main roots an. 
nually ; and the proper time for ſeparating 
them 1s in ſummer,- when they have done 
flowering, and the leaves and ſtalks begin to 
decay, as obſerved of other bulbous roots ; 
at which time the roots may either be taken 
up every year or two, to ſeparate the off ſets, 
but ſhould not remain longer unremoved than 
three years, when each root will be then 
multiplied by its off-ſets into a large cluſter, 
and, as we before noticed, it is nece ary to lift 
them, eſpecially the principal ſorts, to divide 
the increaſed parts; reſerving the main bulbs 
to plant, as before direCted, for the ſucceed- 
ing year's bloom; and the off-ſets ſhould be 
ſet in nurſery-rows, drilled in three inches 
deep, and fix from row to row ; to remain to 
have one or two years growth, when they will 
have become large bulbs capable of produc. 
ing flowers in full perfection; and being then 
taken up at the proper ſeaſon, may be plant- 
ed in autumn following, in any place where 
required. 

, Seed. — This mode of propagation is 
rarely practiſed to any but the Polyanthos 
Narciſſus, and that principally for the ſake of 
new varieties: I would obſerve, however, 
that this work of raiſing them from ſeed is 
exceedingly tedious, 'as it will be often fix or 
ſeven years before the ſeedlings will flower in 
perfection; it is nevertheleſs practiſed by 
many curious floriſts, more particularly thoſe 
of Holland, who exceed all the world in their 
patience and induſtry in raifing ſeedling bul- 
bous flowers, for encreaſing the number of 
new varieties, which they often ſell at a bigh | 
price; and the following is the method of 
railing ſeedlings of the Narciſſus kind. 

The ſeed ripens in June or July, which 
ſow ſoon after in pots or boxes of light rich 
earth, half an inch deep; then place them 
to have only the morning ſun till October, 
at which time place them in a full ſunny ſitu- 
ation for the winter, allowing them ſhelter in 
ſevere froſts. In March or April they will 
come up, give frequent ſprinklings of water, 
and occaſional ſhade from the mid day ſun at 


their firſt appearance; and as the warm ſeaſon 
ah 2 8 advances, 


— 


| 
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advances, move the pots to an eaſtern aſpect, 
to have only the morning ſun till ten or eleven 
o'clock. In June or July the leaves will decay, 
when ſtir the ſurface lightly, and clear off the 
decayed leaves, all weeds and moſſineſs, then 
ſift a little fine mould over the ſurface, half an 
inch thick, repeating it again in October or 
November; and here let them remain undiſ- 
turbed till the third year, each year repeating 
the above work; and in the third ſummer at 
the decay of the leaves, take up the bulbs, and 
ſeparate the largeſt, which plant in beds, 
by drilling, in rows, five or fix inches aſun- 
der, and three deep and the ſmall bulbs 

u may ſcatter, mould and all, on the ſurface 
of another bed, and cover them two or three 
inches deep, with fine earth, which after a 
a year's growth may be tranſplanted in rows, 
as above. 

In theſe beds let the ſeedlings remain till 
they ſhew flowers, and after the ſecond year's 
bloom you will be able to judge of their pro- 
perties, when mark the good ſorts; and ma- 
uage them as directed for the blowing roots. 


NECTARIUM, 2 Nectar, or honey) | 


a part of the corolla forming a ſort of appen- 
dage to the petals of ſome flowers, and is of 
various ſtructures, figures, ſizes, and ſituations; 
is generally hollow, or with a cavity, and ap- 
propriated for containing the NeCtar or honey 
under a fluid-form that oozes from the plant, 


and is ſuppoſed to ſerve ſome ſecret purpoſe of 
fructification. 


belonging to the corolla, is conſidered diſtinct 
from the petals, as differing therefrom in point 
of ſtructure, form, and ſize; yet is often of 
the ſame texture of the petals, and often of a 
different nature., 

But the Nectarium appears in a wonderful 
variety of forms, &c. in different genera; in 
ſome it is united with the petals, in others ſe- 
parate. Its fituation is ſometimes within, 
and ſometimes withoutſide of the corolla; 
ſometimes in the calix, and ſometimes on the 
germen, filaments, and antheræ. In figure, 
in ſome ſorts it is in form of a tube, in others 


like a cup or diſh; in ſome it is wide | 


end fpreading, often appearing like an ad- 
ditional petal ; and in ſome is very large, 
equalling the whole corolla in ſize, and ſome- 
umes larger, and very conſpicuous; and in 

flowers it is very ſmall, frequently ap- 
pearing like a pore, a point, fibres, &c. in 
lome it aſſumes a horn-like appearance; ſome- 
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times its fits cloſe, and in ſome it is elevated 
upon a ſort of ſtyle, or pedunculi, &c. and 
in a vaſt variety of other forms. | 
The NeCtarium therefore, in point of ſitu- 
ation and figure, is exceedingly various in 
different genera, as before noticed, but is 
frequently ſituated at the baſe of the corolla; 
ſometimes in ſorm of a narrow tube, as in 
ſome monopetalous tubular flowers, the lower 
part or tube being generally found to contain 
the Ne#ar we formerly mentioned: in many 
flowers its ſituation is alſo at the baſe, and 
ſtretch out behind very conſpicuouſly into a 
long tube, like a horn or a cock's-ſpur, as in 
lark-ſpur, naſtuctium, toad's flax, columbine, 
balſamine, orchis, &c. ſometimes it is ſituat- 
ed in the centre of the corolla, and ſhaped 
like a cup or a bell, as in Narciſſus, and in 
which it is frequently, but erroneouſly called 
the cup, in ſome of which ſpecies it is very 
large and conſpicuous : in ſome genera it is 
ſwoln like a bladder, and hollow, as in cypris 
pedium, or ladies-ſlipper, in which it is ſituat- 
ed in the midit of the five petals, in which it is 
of ſingular ſtructure, very large, and fancied 
to reſemble the ſhape of a ſlipper, or wooden 


| ſhoe. In paſſion- flowers it is ſituated in the 


middle of the corolla, conſiſting of many 


ſhort beautiful fibres, diſpoſed in rays, in three. 
aches or Circular rows round the ſtyle, form- 


ing a fort of triple crown, exhibiting a ſingu- 


' larly curious appearance; which is alſo the 


; caſe of the NeCtarii in many other genera. 
The Nectarium, however, although a part | 


When the Nectarium is diſtinct from the 
petals, it is commonly very irregular, and 
affords many ſingular and curious varia- 
tions. 


Any farther deſcription of this ſtriking ap- 


| pendage, or ſuperfluity of the corolla, would 
de unneceflary in this place, as being ſo very 


different in different genera, and both its 
form and ſituation is attended to in diſcrimi- 
nating the characters of the reſpeCtive genera 
that are furniſhed with a Nedlarium. 

The Nectarium often furniſhes one of the 
eſſential marks in diſcriminating the charac- 
ters of many genera, 


diſtin from the petals, that is, not united 
with their ſubſtance, are commonly poiſon- 
ous, ſuch are the aconitum or monk's-hood, 
columbine, dog's-bane, hellebore, efclepias 
or ſwallow-wort, nigella, oleander, narag/- 
ſus, diftamnus albus or white dittany, and 
ſeveral other ſorts. # | | 


Plants which have the NeQarium entirely 
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NEPETA, Nep, or Cat- mint. 

The plants are herbaceous perennials for 
variety in the pleaſure- garden, and for medi- 
cal uſe; riſing with flender bratiching ſtems, 
a foot or two high; garniſhed with heart- 
ſhaped and lanceolate leaves, and the branches 
terminated by verticillate ſpikes of monopeta- 
lous ringent flowers. | 

Claſs and order, Didynamia Gymnoſpermia. 

Characters. CALIx, is monophyllous, 


tubulous, and five-parted at top. CoRoL- | 


LA, is monopetalous, with a cylindric in- 
curved tube, ringent or gaping at top ; the 
upper lip roundiſn, emarginated, and erect, 
the under one large, roundiſh, concave, and 
entire. STAMINA, two long and two ſhort 
filaments, terminated by incumbent antheræ. 
PisSTILLUM, a quadrifid germen, ſlender 
ſtyle, and bifid acute ſtigma, PEerICARP1- 
UM, none, the ſeeds lodged naked in the ca- 
lix. 
There are twelve or fourteen ſpecies, but 
not more than one common in the Engliſh 
gardens, viz. | 

NErRTA Cataria. 

Cataria, or Common Cat-mint.] Hath a 


_ creeping perennial root; many upright ſquare 


ſtems, branching two feet high; heart-ſhaped, 
dentated-ſerrated, oppoſite leaves, hoary un- 
derneath, each on a long foot-ſtalk; and the 
branches terminated by whorled ſpikes of 
white ringent flowers, the under verticilli 
having ſhort pedicles: flowering in June. 
Varieties.) Larger Cat-mint—ſmaller Cat- 
mint— narrow-leaved—blue-flowered—-pur- 


 ple-flowered, 


This ſpecies and varieties have great frag- 
rance, partaking of mint and penny-royal ; 
is cultivated in gardens both for medicine, 


and to effect variety in the herbaceous collec- 


tions, | 

The name Cataria, or Cat-mint, originates 
from the circumſtance of the cats being ſo 
remarkably fond of the plant, that they ea- 
gerly repair to it, roll themſelves thereon, bite 
and tear it to pieces, chewing it in their 
mouths, and often in a ſhort time entirely 
deſtroy the plants. It has been by ſome ob- 
ſerved, that if you. raiſe this plant from ſeed, 
and it remains where ſowed, the cats will 
not meddle with it, but if by flips, or if tranſ- 
planted, they will ſoon deſtroy it. Whence 
proceeds the ſaying | BY 


If you ſet it, the cats will eat it; 
If you ſow it, the cats will not know it, 


and ſupply t 
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This, however, does not always hold good 
invariably, x 

It grows naturally in England by hedge- 
ſides, and on the ſides of banks, but it has 
been long admitted an inhabitant of gardens, 
w_ for its ſingularity, and for medical 
uſe. . a 

Its propagation is by ſeed, by parting the 
roots, and by flips or cuttings. 

By Seed. ——Sow it either in autumn, or 
early in ſpring, in any bed or border of light 
earth, and rake them in; and when the ſeed. 
lings are two or three inches high, plant them 
out in nurſery-beds to remain till autumn, 
and then tranſplant them where they are re. 
main. 

By Parting the Roots.——In autumn or 
ſpring divide the roots into flips, which, being 
planted ſeparate, will ſoon become good 
plants. | 

By Slips or Cuttings of the Branches. In 
April, May, or June, flip or cut off a quau- 
tity of young ſhoots, plant them in the ſhade, 

em with water, they will become 

d plants by autumn. 

NERIUM, Oleander, or Roſe-Bay. 

This genus comprehends beautiful ever- 
green flowering ſhrubs for the green-houſe 
and ſtove, of upright branchy growth, adorn- 
ed with long, ſpear-ſhaped, ſtiff, ever-green 
leaves; and large monopetalous, funnel-ſhap- 
ed, quinquepartite, nectarious flowers, in 
cluſters from the ſides and ends of the branches 
of wy ornamental appearance, 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Chara#ters.) CALIx, is acutely five-part- 


ed, fmall and permanent. CoRoLLa, is 


monopetalous and funnel-ſhaped, a ſhort cy- 
lindric tube, having the upper part large and 
divided into five broad, obtuſe, oblique ſeg- 
ments, and a neCtarium terminating the tube, 
being divided into many hair-like parts, ar- 
ranged in a coronated form. STAMINA, five 
very ſhort, awl- ſhaped filaments, terminated 
by arrow-pointed, connivent antheræ, ending 
in long threads. P1STILLUM, a roundiſh 
biſid germen, cylindric ſtyle, and truncated 
ſtigma, PRRICARIUN, two long, taper, 
acuminated, univalvular pods, furniſhed with 
numerous oblong ſeeds, placed imbricatum, 
and crowned with down. 

There are about four ſpecies, but not more 
than one common in the Engliſh gardens, 
which is the moſt beautiful of all the ſorts, and 


admits of ſeveral elegant varieties. Nt. 
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dun, Oleander, 

nm Oleander] Riſes with an upright 
woody ſtem, branching ſix or eight feet high, 
having a purple or green bark in different 
ſorts ; long, ſpear-ſhaped, ſtiff-leaves, from 
about three to five or ſix inches long, and one 
broad, placed ternate or by threes round the 
branches ; and at the axillas and ends of the 
ſhoots large looſe bunches of very ornamen- 
tal flowers of different colours and properties 
in the varieties. Flowering in July and 
Auguſt. 

Varieties.] Red-flowered Oleander—fcar- 
let-flowered— white-flowered—-broad-leaved 
double- flowered - ſtriped double-flowered— 
ſtriped-· leaved. : 

Some of theſe varieties are in ſome authors 
ranged as different ſpecies ; they, however, 
are only varieties of the above ſpecies of Ne- 
rium Oleander. | 

This ſpecies and varieties are not only fine 
ever-greens, but produce large cluſters of ex- 
ceeding ornamental flowers : the double-bloſ- 
ſom kinds in particular have ſuperior beauty, 
the flowers being very large, and the corolla 
multiplied in ſeveral ſeries, having ſome te- 
ſemblance to middling double roſes ; are 
numerous, very conſpicuous, and fragrant, 
continuing in ſucceſhon a month or two in 
full luſtre. ; 

They are exotics from the iſland Crete and 
India, but all the varieties are hardy enough 
to ſucceed in the open air here in ſummer, 
and in a green-houſe in winter. 

Obſerve, however, the double-flowered 

kinds being rather of a more tender tempera- 
ture than the ſingles, that they generally 
flower the moſt perfectly when indulged with 
a ſtove, even if only placed therein, or in a 
glaſs-caſe, about the time of year they are 
expected to make an effort for flowering, and 
their flowers will continue longer in beauty 
oſten exhibiting a ſucceſſion of elegant flowers 
from July until October. 

Let all the forts be potted in light rich com- 


poſt, and move them into the green houſe, &c. | 


in autumn, at the approach of cold weather, 
Supply them with water once a week in win- 
ter, or oftener according as they ſhall ſeem 
to require, but give more frequent waterings 
in ſummer, in proportion to the heat and 
drought of the ſeaſon ; and according as they 
advance in ſize, ſhift them into larger pots of 
freſh mould : their further general culture is 


3 ditected for other ſhrubby green-houſe 
exotics, 
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Theſe plants are cultivated at all the nur- 
ſeries for ſale. | 


Their Propagation, 

Their propagation is by layers, cuttings, 
and by ſuckers from the root. 

By Layers.—T his may be performed any 
time from March until May, but the earlier 
the better; and the youngeſt lower branches 
are to be choſen ; which lay by flit-laying : 
give plenty of water all ſummer as they ſhall 
require, and they will be moſtly rooted by the 
following autumn ; but by plunging the pots 
in which they are layed, in a bark-bed, the 
rooting of the layers may be greatly ſorward- 


| ed: when properly rooted tranſplant them 


into ſeparate pots. 

By Cuttings.—In ſpring or the early part 
of ſummer, take off cuttings of the young 
ſhoots, five or fix inches long. and plant them 
in large pots of rich mould, which place un- 
der glaſſes, and give water and ſhade occaſio- 
nally : but if plunged in a bark-bed it will 
promote and forward their rooting more ef- 
feCtually, 

By Suckers.—Suckers often ariſe from the 
bottom, ſometimes furniſhed with roots, but 
if not, give each a ſmall lit at the loweſt part; 
then apply freſh mould around it, and fibres 
will be emitted by the end of ſummer ; then 
take them off and pot them ſeparately. 

NICOTIANA, Tobacco-plant. 

This genus of plants are tall herbaceous 
annuals of America, where they are cultivat- 
ed in vaſt quantities for their leaves, of which 
is prepared that well-known commodity call- 
ed Tobacco ; and are raiſed here in many gar- 
dens for variety, which they effect moſt a- 
greeably in their upright growth, and noble 
large foliage; they riſing each with an upright 
ſtrong ſtem, from three to ſix or eight — 
high, branchy at top; ornamented with large 
oblong ſimple leaves, from about ten or twelve 
inches to a foot and a half long, and propor- 
tionally broad; and monopetalous infundibu- 
liforme flowers terminating all the branches 
plentifully in looſe bunches, | 

Claſs and oder, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Chara&ters.) CaLix, is monophyllous, 
five-parted and permanent. COROLLA, is 
monopetalous, infundibuliforme, baving a 
long tube, ſpreading above, there terminat- 
ing in five parts. STAMINA, five long ſub- 
ulate filaments, and oblong antherz. Pis- 
TILLUM, an oval germen, long flender Birla, 
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and capitated emarginated ſtigma. Pent- 
CARPIUM, an oval, furrowed, bilocular cap- 
ſule, opening at top, and numerous kidney - 
ſhaped ſeeds. | | 

Tobacco was introduced into Europe in 
the year 1560, diſcovered firſt in the iſland 
Tobago in America, and by the natives is call- 
ed Tobac, hence the Engliſh appellation To- 
bacco z but the generic name Nicotiana is de- 
rived from one Monſ. Nicot, who firſt intro- 
duced the ſeed of the plants into the European 
gardens, | 
There are about ſeven ſpecies, but the moſt 
remarkable ſorts known in the Engliſh gar- 
dens, are the two following. 

"NicoTIANA Tabacum. 

Tabacum, or Common Virginia Tobacco, ] Hath 
fibrey roots; an upright, round, ſtrong ſtem, 
rifing from about five or ſix to eight or nine 
feet high, dividing near the top into branches; 
very large, ſpear-ſhaped-oval, ſeſſile, decur- 


rent leaves, from ten to eighteen inches long, 
- and half as broad ; and the ſtem and branches 


terminated by looſe panicles of-acute pale-red 
flowers. a | 
Vuarieties.] Great broad-leaved—narrow- 
leaved. X 

*NicoTIANA Ruſtica, © 

Ruſtic Hardy Engliſh Tobacco.) Hath a fi- 
brey root ; an upright firm ſtem, riſing three 
or four feet high ; large, oval, entire leaves, 
having foot-ſtalks ; and the ſtem terminated 
by ſmall looſe panicles of yellowiſh-green 


__ obtuſe flowers. 


Thefe plants are of the annual tribe ; na- 
tives of moſt parts of America, but tole- 
rably hardy, ſo as to proſper in our gardens 
as in their native ſoil : the firſt ſort, however, 
is rather a little tender while young, requir- 
ing generally to be raiſed and forwarded in a 
hot-bed until May; but the ſecond ſpecies is 
exceeding hardy, and was the ſort firſt intro- 
duced into the Engliſh gardens; and being 
ſo hardy as to ripen great plenty of ſeeds free- 
ly every year, and that from the ſcattered or 
ſeeds in autumn; the plants riſe 

lentifully the following ſpring without trou- 

le, as if natives of England : from which 
circumſtances it is often called Engliſh Tobac- 
co. The firſt ſpecies, however, is the fineſt 
plant, both in its procerity of growth, large- 
neſs of the leaves, and beauty of its flowers. 
They flower here in July and Auguſt: the 
flowers are collected into cluſters, each flower 
is of one funnel-ſhaped petal, ſpreading and 


five-parted above; continuing in ſucceſſion 


| 
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until the end of ſummer z ſucceeded by ripe 
ſeeds in autum. 

The ſeeds of theſe plants are very ſmall 
generally about 1000 in each capſule, ang 
the whole produce of a ſingle plant is ej. 
mated at 360.000. 

With reſpect to the merit of theſe ſpecie; 
in this country as garden-plants, they are cul. 
tivated in many curious gardens, as ornamen. 
tal annuals for the pleaſure ground, but me 
particularly the firſt ſpecies, which obtaining 
a fine majeſtic ſtature, adorned with mo! 
luxuriant leaves, and large cluſters of deli 
cate red flowers terminating all the floots; 
they in the whole exhibit an elegant appear- 
ance in autumn. The ſecond ſort has alto 
merit enough to recommend it for admittance 


&c. to effect a greater variety. Both the 
forts are alſo cultivated in ſome gardens for 
uſe, the leaves are the uſefu] part; are in per. 
fection early in Auguſt, juſt when they come 


gin to wither. 

As both the ſpecies periſh annually in 
winter, a freſh ſupply muſt be raiſed every 
| ſpring. 

Their Propagation. 


Their propagation is by ſeed annually in 
March or April, the firſt ſort in a hot-bed, 
the ſecond in the natural ground, 

Firſt Sort.— This being rather a little ten- 
der whilſt young, in order to have it brought to 
perfection as ſoon in the ſummer as poſlible, 
it is proper to ſow the ſeed in a moderate hot- 
bed in March or April, covering them near a 
quarter of an inch deep: they will ſoon come 
up; allow them freſh air daily, and occafi- 
onal waterings ; managing them as directed 


chryſanthemum, African marigolds, &c. and 

in May or early in June, when the ſeedlings 
are from about three to ſix inches bigh, 
plant them out in moiſt weather, in the open 
ground : thoſe deſigned for ornament, plant 
fingly in the different compartments of the 
pleaſure-garden, and thoſe intended for uſe 
may be ſet in rows any where, three feet a- 
ſunder ; as ſoon as planted give a good water- 
ing, and repeat it occaſionally till the plants 
have got freſh root; and they will ſoon ſet to 


— 


till October. 


Second 


in a collection in aſſemblage with the others, 


into flower, and before the under-leaves be- 


for annuals of ſimilar temperature, ſuch as 


rowing luxuriantly, ſo as to acquire their | 
vll ſtature in Auguſt, and continue in beauty 
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zecond 
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Second Sort. — This ſort being of a hardier | 


re, you may ſow the feeds in any bed or 

3 3 and rake them in lightly; 

they will readily come up : when the plants 

ire three inches high, plant them out where 

they are ta remain; or may ſow the ſeed in 

atches to remain, and thin the plants to one 
in each patch. 

NIGELLA, (MNigella) Fennel-flower, or 
Devil-in-a-Buſh. 

This genus conſiſts of hardy, herbaceous, 
annual flowers for the pleaſure-garden ; riſing 
with upright branchy ſtalks a foot and a half 
high, adorned with multifid or finely-divided 
leaves, reſembling thoſe of fennel] or dill ; 
and with all the branches terminated by large 
ſpreading pentapetalous flowers ſingly ; and 
as ſome of the plants being of buſhy growth, 
and each flower having five or ten long horn- 
like ſtyles and capſules, and which in ſome 
ſpecies are cloſely ſurrounded at the fides 
and top, by a large, leafy, finely-divided in- 
volucram, forming a ſort of buſh as it were 
around them; hence originated the ſtrange 
name, Devil-in-a-Buſh. | 

Claſs and order, Polyandria Pentagynia. 

Cbaracters.] CALix, none, only ſome 
long, finely-multifid, floral leaves, appearing 
like a perianthium, or a ſort of involucrum. 
CorOLLA, five oval, plane, obtuſe, ſpread- 
ing petals, contracted at the baſe ; and eight 
very ſhort bilabiated neCtaria placed in a cir- 
de. STAMINA, numerous ſhort ſubulate 
filaments, and compreſſed erect antheræ. 
PiSTILLUM, five or ten oblong, convex, 
erect germina, ending in the ſame number 
of very long, awl-ſhaped, revolute, permanent 
ſtyles, and ſtigmas growing longitudinally, 
PERICARPIUM, five or ten oblong, com- 
Preſſed, accuminated capſules, connected by 
their inner ſide, and filled with numerous 


angular rough ſeeds. 


There are about five ſpecies, all annuals, 
remarkable for ſome having five ſtyles, and 
ſome ten. | 

NiGELLA Damaſcene. | 


Damaſcene Five-Hyled Nigella.) Riſes with 


an upright ſtem, branching a foot and half | 


kigh ; garniſhed with finely-multifid leaves, 
legments long, very narrow and nume- 


TOs; and large flowers ſurrounded by a long 


a7. invalucruca and hath five horn-like 
es. | 
Varieties.] Common pale-blue-flowered 


I 2 in double flowers, 
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*N1GELLA Hiſpanica. - FE, 

Spaniſh Ten-/tyled Blue Nigella.) Riſes with 
an upright branchy flem, a foot and a half 
high ; garniſhed with multifid leaves, having 
broader ſegments ; and each branch and ſhoot 
terminated by one very large blue flower, 
having ten llyles of equal length with the 
corolla. 

Variety.] With double flowers. 

IN1GELLA Sativa. | 

Sativous Five-flyled, White, Agyptian, Nigel- 
la.) Riſes with an erect branchy ſtem, a- 
bout a foot and a half high ; ſhorter, multi- 
hd, ſomewhat-hairy leaves; and each branch 
terminated by one large white flower, having 
five ſtyles ; ſucceeded by roundiſh prickly 
capſules, 

Varieties.) Double-flowered—dwarf-ſtalk- 
ed - ſweet ſcented. | 

*NIGELLA Orientalis. 

Oriental Ten-/lyled Yellow Nigella.) Riſes 
with an upright ſtem, branching a foot and a 
half high; long finely-multifid leaves; and 
at the ends of the | Une 4 ſmall yellow 
flowers, having ten ſtyles, longer than the 


corolla, 

5N1GELLA Axvenſis. | 

Arvenſe, Five-flyled, Blue, German Nigella. J 
Riſes with a ſlender branchy ſtem, about a 
foot high; very finely-multifid leaves; and 
pale-blue naked flowers ſingly, having entire 
petals, and five ſtyles 3 ſucceeded by large tur- 
binated capſules, ut 

All theſe five ſpecies are annual, riſing 
from ſeed in. ſpring, and totally periſh in 


autumn, after having flowered and perfeted 


their ſeeds. 

They all flower here in July and Auguſt, 
the flowers are moderately large, univerſally 
hermaphrodite, and conſiſt each of five oval 
plane petals ; very long, revolute, permanent 
ſtyles; ſucceeded by ſeveral oblong compreſſ- 
ed Capſules, all united, each terminated by 
the permanent ſtyle like horns, generally 
bending different ways; and each capſule 
filled with numerous ſeeds, ripening in au- 
tumn. | 

The plants are all very hardy,. and grow 
freely any where in the open compartments. 

All the forts may be employed in the plea- 
ſure- garden, as plants of variety and ornament 
in the collection of hardy annuals; but the firſt 
two ſorts, and varieties, are the moſt common 


ly known in the Engliſh gardens, and are ge- 


nerally the moſt ornamental in the ſize and 
beauty of their flowers: obſerving. of all the 
2. | ſorts,, 
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All ſorts of the above kinds may be read. 
ly raiſed together in the ſame N urſery in ſe. 
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ſorts, that the double flowered varieties are 0 
be preferred for general culture; all of which 


being diſpoſed in patches, ſowing the ſeeds 
at once where they are to remain to flower, 
they will exhibit a pretty variety in aſſem- 
blage with other annuals, 


Their Propagation, Cc. 


Their propagation is by ſeed in the open 
borders, &c. in March and April: or if ſome 
are ſowed in autumn, and one or two ſowings 
performed in ſpring, the autumnal-ſowed 
_ will flower ſtrong and earlier, and will 

e ſucceeded in bloom by the ſpring-ſowings, 
whereby the ſeaſon of flowering will be great- 
ly prolonged. 

Sow the ſeed in patches about the borders, 
at once where you deſign they ſhall flower, 
for they rarely ſucceed by tranſplantation, co- 
vering it near half an inch deep; and when 
the plants are come up an inch or two high, 
thin them where too cloſe, to three in each 
patch, and keep them clean from weeds is all 
the culture they require; and they will all 
flower at the proper ſeaſon, and produce plen- 
ty of ſeed for future propagation. 

As all the ſorts periſh totally in winter, a 
freſh ſupply muſt be raiſed annually from 
feed, as above. 

- NURSERY, a moſt uſeful diſtrict of gar- 
dening, appropriated for the raiſing and nurſ- 
ing all ſorts of trees, ſhrubs, and herbaceous 
Plants to a proper growth, for ſupplying and 
recruiting the different gardens, orchards, 
plantations, &c, | | 

In the Nurſery-garden are raiſed all the dif- 
ferent forts of fruit-trees, and fructiferous 
| fhrubs, by the methods directed for each fort 
under their proper genera, nurſing and train- 


ing them up to a proper ſize and growth for 


planting in the garden or orchard, where 
| of are finally to remain to produce their 
ruit, 
Likewiſe in the Nurſery is raiſed the vaſt 
train of foreſt-trees, hardy ornamental trees, 
and ſhrubs in general, both deciduous and 
ever-greens of all thoſe kinds, and training 
them up to a proper ſize for the purpoſes for 
which they are deſigned in the plantations and 
pleaſure ground. | 
And in the Nurſery may alſo be raiſed all 
the ſorts of hardy herbaceous plants, both fi- 
brous-rooted, bulbous, and tuberous-rooted 


kinds, for adorning the pleaſure-garden, me- 


| dical uſe, &c. 


„ 


| vatories, 


parate compartments, 

A Nurſery thus furniſhed with the different 
ſorts of all kinds of trees, ſhrubs, and her. 
baceous plants, will prove an inexhauſtibe 
ſource of accommodation both for private aud 


public uſe. 


The raiſing or propagation of the nume. 
rous kinds 1s performed by various methods 
as by ſeed, ſuckers, layers, cuttings, * 
off- ſets, parting the roots, grafting, budding, 
each of which methods as directed under their 
proper heads; as alſo in the reſpective articles 
under their proper genera: and after bein 
raiſed by either of the above methods, and (. 
tioned in Nurſery-rows, they are to remain 
until they have acquired a proper growth ſor 
their reſpeCtive uſes, then to be tranſplanted into 
the garden, orchard, plantation, &c. where the 
are deſigned finally to remain, to effect th: 


ſeveral purpoſes for which they are calculat- 


ed, either for uſe, ornament, or variety ; oh- 
ſerving, that as a recruit of ſome or other of 
the various ſorts will be required to be drawn 
off every year, to ſupply the different gardens 
and plantations, a freſh ſupply of young plants 
ſhould alſo be raiſed accordingly every year 
in the Nurſery, of moſt of the various kinds, 
ſo as to have this diſtrict always fully ſtock- 
ed with all kinds in ſeveral different degrees 
of growth; ſome in ſeed-beds, others tranſ- 
planted in Nurſery-rows ; ſome one year, 
others two, three, or ſeveral years: all of which 
ſhould be well attended to, both in private 
and public Nurſeries, that there may be a 
ſufficiency of plants of all ſorts for ſurniſhing 
every diſferent department of gardening as 
they ſhall be occaſionally wanted. 

In the public Nurſery-gardens they have 
alſo convenient green-houſes, glaſs: caſes, and 
ſtoves, with their proper appendages, for rail- 
ing the tender exotics from the warmer parts 
of the world ; each of which departments ate 
always ſtationed in the warmeſt and moſt ſun- 


ny ſituation, having their front directly face- 


ing the ſouth, to have all poſſible benefit from 
the ſun's influence ; and each principal de- 
partment having its different appendages, 33 
aforeſaid, which are ſmaller departments of 
frame-work, ſaſhed and glazed, either ade 
joining to the main ones, or detached ; ſerv- 

ing as ſeminaries or Nurſeries for raiſing and 


| nurſing the various tender plants to a proper 


growth for furniſhing the other larger conſer- 
Thus 
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Thus a Nurſery ground furniſhing all ſorts 
of plants of different temperatures, will 
prove a moſt valuable department of garden- 
ing, and its various growths will afford the 
moſt agreeable ſource of variety at all ſeaſons, 
which to many will appear as ornamental and 
deſiteable as the moſt elegant pleaſure-ground 
or flower-garden. 


It's Extent, Soil, Situation, &c, 


With reſpect to the proper extent or di- 
menſions of a Nurſery, whether for private 
uſe, or for public ſupply, it muſt be accord- 
ing to the quantity of plants required, or the 
demand for ſale : if for private uſe, from a 
quarter or half an acre to five or fix, may be 
proper, which muſt be regulated according 
to the extent of garden-ground and planta- 
tions it is required to ſupply with the vari- 
ous ſorts of plants; and if for a public Nur- 
ſery, not leſs than three or four acres of land 
will be worth occupying as ſuch, and from 
that to fifteen or twenty acres, or more, ma 
be requiſite, according to the demand, 7 ic 
fome occupy forty or fifty acres in Nurſery- 
ground, * | 
In the neighbourhood of London, for eight 
or ten miles round, there are a great number 
of extenſive public Nurſeries, moſt beautiful- 
ly furniſhed with a prodigious variety of all 
ſorts of trees, ſhrubs, and herbaceous plants, 
of many different degrees of growth, for ſup- 
plying noblemen and gentlemens gardens and 
plantations, for ſome hundreds of miles diſ- 
tant at home and abroad; as alſo all ſorts of 
ſeeds. Moſt of which Nurſeries are alſo fur- 
niſhed with all proper green-houſes, glaſs- 
caſes, ſtoves, &c. for the raiſing all kinds of 
curious tender exotics for public ſupply. 
With regard to ſoil for a Nurſery, the na- 
ture and quality of this, without all diſpute, 
requires our particular attention, The Nur- 
 ſery-men generally prefer a loamy ſoil of a 
moderately-light temperament, if poſlible, 


London : however, a Nurſery may be of any 
fat moderately light land, that is fifteen -or 
eighteen inches depth of good working ſta- 
an but if two or three ſpades deep it will 
e the ans advantage; and where there is 
ſcope of ground to chuſe from, always prefer 
that where there is a good depth, and natural- 
ly rich or fat ſoil, for the ſoil of a Nurſery 
cannot be too good, notwithſtanding what 
lome advance to the contrary; for if the oil 


luch as in moſt of the Nurſery-grounds around 


Prove poor and lean, the plants raiſed thereon 
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will be languid, weak, and ſtunty ; and no 
remedy, how artful ſoever, will be able to 
rectify their conſtitution, eſpecially all the tree- 
kinds: whereas thoſe raiſed in a good fat ſoil 
always aſſume a free growth, and advance 
with ſtrength and vigour. It is not abſolute- 
ly requiſite, however, that the ſoil ſhould be 
exceedingly rich, nor over carefully manured, 
a medium between the two extremes is beſt. 
A good freſh fat ſoil, ſuch as any good paſ- 
ture, which having the ſward trenched to the 
bottom, is excellent for the growth of trees; 
any good fat ſoil of corn-fields is alſo extreme- 
ly proper; or any other good ſoil of the na- 


ture of common garden-carth is alſo very well 


adapted for a Nurſery. 

As to ſituation ; if this is rather ſomewhat 
low it will be the better, becauſe it is natu- 
rally warmer, and more out of the power of 
cutting and boiſterous winds than a higher 
ſituation ; though if it happens where ſome 
parts of the ground is high and ſome low, it 
may be an advantage, the better to ſuit the 
nature of the different plants. It it alſo of 
ſingular advantage to have a Nurſery- ground 
fully expoſed to the ſun and free air, and, if 
poſſible, where there is the convenience of 
having water for the occaſional watering of 
ſeedlings, and ſome newly tranſplanted 
plants. | 

And as to a Nurſery for private uſe, with 
regard to its place of ſituation, reſpeCting the 
other garden diſtricts, that, where there is 
room, it may either be entirely detached, or 
may be ſomewhat contiguous to the outer 
boundaries of the ſhrubbery plantations of the 
pleaſure-ground, and ſo contrived as to lead 
inſenſibly into it by winding walks, ſo as to 
appear part of the garden. 


It's Fences, Preparing and Dividing the 
Ground. 
A fence round the whole ground is neceſ- 
fary : this may either be a hedge and ditch, or 
a paling ; the former is the cheapeſt, and in 


the end the moſt durable; though in ſome 


places where hares and rabbits abound, paling 
fences at firſt are eligible, for preſerving the 
Nurſeries from the depredations of thoſe ani- 
mals, which 'often do great miſchief to. the 
young plants, by barking and cropping them : 


| a good hedge-and-ditch-fence, however, may- 


be made very effectual againſt the inroads of 


both men and brutes; and the moſt eligible _ 


plants for this purpoſe is the haw-thorn ; for 


the method of railing of which, and forminga | 


4 M | proper 
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proper hedge of them, ſee CRaTAGUs Oxy- 
acantha and HEDGEs. | 
The ground muſt then be all regularly 
trenched one or two ſpades deep, according 
as the natural depth of the foil will admit, for 
by no means dig deeper than the natural good 
ſoil, let it be either one, one and a half, or 
two ſpades deep; obſerving the ſame general 
method as directed under the article Digging 


by Trenches ; ſee DiccnnG, 


'Then, having trenched the ground, pro- 


ceed to divide it by walks into quarters, and 
other compartments ; a principal walk ſhould 


lead directly through the middle of the ground, 
which may be from five to eight or ten feet 
wide, according as it ſhall ſeem proper for 
uſe or ornament, having a broad border on 
each ſide : another walk ſhould be carried all 
round next the outward boundary, four or 


five feet wide, leaving an eight or ten-feet | 
border next the fence all the way; then may 


divide the internal part by croſs walks, ſo as 
to form the whole into- four, fix, or eight 


principal diviſions, which are commonly call- 
ed quarters. 


Sowing and Planting this Department with the 
proper Seeds, Plants, &c. 


One or more of the divifions muſt be allot- 
ted for a ſeminary, i. e. for the reception of 
all ſorts of ſeeds, for railing ſeedling plants 
to furniſh the other parts; therefore divide 
this ſeminary- ground into four-feet- wide 
beds, with foot-wide alleys at leaſt between 
bed and bed: in theſe beds ſhould be ſowed 
ſeeds, &c. of all ſuch trees, ſhrubs, and 
herbaceous plants as ate raiſed from ſeed; 


and which ſeeds conſiſt of the various ſorts | 


of kernels and ſtones of fruit, to raiſe ſtocks for 
grafting and budding ; ſeeds. of foreſt-trees, 
ornamental trees, ſhrubs, &c. and ſeeds of 
numerous herbaceous perennials, both of the 


fibrous-rooted and bulbous- rooted tribe; the | 


ſowing ſeaſon is both ſpring and autumn, ac- 
cording to the nature of the different ſorts, 
which is fully illuſtrated under their proper 
genera ; and when. the young tree and ſhrub 
—— ſo raiſed, are one or two years 
old, they ate to be planted out in Nurſery- 
rows into the other principal diviſion; but 
many kinds of herbaceous. plants require to 


be pricked out from the ſeed-beds, when but 


from two to three or four months old, as di- 


rected for each under their on reſpective 
heads, On the other band, molt kinds of 


| 
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bulbous ſeedlings will not be fit for planting 
out in leſs than one or two years. | 

Another part of the Nurſery-ground ſhould 
be allotted. for ſtools of various trees and 
ſhrubs, for the propagation by layers, by 
which vaſt numbers of plants of different 
kinds are propagated. I heſe ſtools are ſtrong 
plants of trees and ſhrubs, planted in rows 
three or four feet diſtance every way, and 
ſuch of them as naturally rife with tall ſtems, 
are, after being planted one year, to be head. 
ed down near the ground, to force out many 
lower ſhoots conveniently ſituated for laying, 
See LAYERS and STOOLS. 

The other principal diviſions, therefore, of 
the Nurſery-ground, is for the reception of the 
various ſorts of ſecdling-plants from the above 
ſeminary- quarters; alſo for all others that are 
raiſed from ſuckers, layers, cuttings, &c, 
there to be planted in rows from one to two 
or three feet aſunder, according to their na- 
tures: obſerving to allow the tree and ſhrub- 
kinds treble the diſtance of herbaceous peren- 
nials. Of the tree and ſhrub kinds ſome are 
to de planted for ſtocks to graft and bud the ſe- 
lect ſorts of fruit-trees upon, and other choice 
plants, which are uſually propagated by thoſe 
methods ; others are trained up entirely on 
their own roots without budding and grafting, 
as in moſt foreſt and other hardy tree kinds; 
as alſo almoſt all the ſorts of fhrubs : parti- 
culars of all which are exhibited, each under 
its proper genus. Here they are to remain 
to have two, . three, or ſeveral years growth, 


| according as they ſhall require for the ſeveral 


purpoſes for which they are deſigned in their 
future ſituations in the garden, &c. which is 
directed in their reſpective cultures. 


The Methods and Seaſons for Raiſing and Tran/- 
planting the various Plants of this Depart- 


ment. 


With regard to the manner of performing 
the various methods of propagation for railing 
the numerous Nurſery-plants, is fully exbi- 
bited alſo under the following heads, in the 
courſe of this work: ſewing ſeeds—layers— 
Pia, Pha u g . parting roots 
—grafting—inoculation. And the ſorts that 


are uſually propagated: by either of thoſe me- 


thods, are pointed out under their ſeveral fe. 
ſpeQtive heads, with particular directions of 
the ſeveral ways each method is performed on 
the different kinds. E 

The ſeaſon for performing the works © 
ſowing, planting, &c. is different in different 


kinds, 
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kinds, but autumn and ſpring are the prin- 
cipal ſeaſons. . | 

| Some ſorts require to be ſowed in autumn, 
others not till ſpring, which is particularly 


cles themſelves. | | 
And as to planting or tranſplanting, the 
principal ſeaſon is from October until March, 
or even until April for tender kinds, eſpeci- 
ally many of the ever-green tribe; but al] 
hardy trees and ſhrubs may be tranſplanted 
any time in winter, in open mild weather 
from October until March, as juſt obſerved; 
and for the tender kinds of ever-greens, &c. 
early in autumn, or not till ſettled weather 
in {pring, is the proper time to remove theſe 
ts. | 

” But as to hardy herbaceous fibrous-rooted 
plants, they may be tranſplanted almoſt any 
time in autumn or "ſpring; even many ſorts 
in ſummer, when planting them out from the 
ſeminary : obſerving, however, autumn and 
ſpring is the proper planting-ſeaſon for older 
or larger plants; and which are alſo the only 
proper ſeaſons for dividing or ſlipping the 
roots of all theſe kind of plants for en- 
creaſe. | 


tuberous roots whoſe leaves decay in ſummer, 
the proper ſeaſon for planting or tranſplanting 
them is from May or — until the beginning 
of Auguſt, when their flower-ſtalks decay, 
which in ſome ſorts happens early and fome 
late in the ſummer ; but as ſoon as it happens 
in the different ſorts, is the only proper time 
to remove all thoſe kind of plants when ne- 
ceſſary, as alſo to ſeparate their off- ſets for en- 
creaſe ; and which may either be planted a- 
gain directly, or kept out of ground one, 
| two, or ſeveral months, though it is proper 
to plant the principal part again in autumn, 
unleſs where any is to be retained for ſale. 

Succulent-perennials may be tranſplanted 
almoſt any time from March or April until 
Auguſt or September, which is the beſt ſea- 
ſon for removing theſe kinds, and moſt kinds 
of ſucculent cuttings, ' ſucceed beſt when 
planted in ſummer. 5 


explained for the various ſorts under the arti- 


| 


And for bulbous-rooted kinds, and all ſuch | 
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partments ; allot alſo a place for herbaceous 
perennials; a warm place ſhould likewiſe be 
allotted for the tender kinds, and incloſed 
with yew hedges, or a reed hedge, &c. in 
which compartments you may ſtation all ſuch 
plants that are a little tender whilſt young, 
and require occaſional ſhelter from froſt, yet 
are not ſo tender as to require to be houled 
like green-houſe plants, &c. fo that in ſuch 
compartments there may alſo be frames of va- 
rious ſizes, either to be covered occaſionally 
with glaſs- lights, or with mats, to contain 
ſuch of the more choice of the above tender 
kinds in pots, to be nurſed up a year or two, 
or longer, with occaſional ſhelter, till har- 
dened gradually to bear the open air fully. 
The arrangement of all the ſorts in the 
open grounds, muſt always be in lines or 
Nurſery- rows, as we formerly obſerved, to 
ſtand till arrived at a proper growth for draw- 
ing off for the garden and plantations; place- 
ing the fruit-tree ſtocks, &c. for grafting and 
budding upon, in rows two feet aſunder, if 
for dwarfs ; but ſtandards two feet and a half, 
and a foot and half in the lines (ſee STocks); 
though after being grafted and budded, they 
then commencing fruit-trees, &c. that if they 
are to ſtand to grow to any large ſize, they 
ſhould be allowed the width of a yard be- 
tween the rows. Foreſt · trees ſhould alſo be 
placed in rows from two to three feet aſunder, 
and half that diſtance in the rows; varying 
the diſtance both ways according to the time 
they are to ſtand : the ſhrub kind ſhould like- 
wiſe be arranged in rows about two feet aſun- 
der, and fifteen or eighteen inches diſtant in 
each line ; and as to 138 plants, they 
ſhould generally be diſpoſed in four- feet wide 
beds, in rows from ſix to twelve or eighteen 
inches aſunder, according to their nature of 
growth, and time they are to ſtand. 

By the above arrangement of the various 


— 


| forts of hardy trees, ſhrubs, and herbaceous 


plants, in rows at thoſe ſmall diſtances in the 
Nurſery, a prodigious number of plants are 
contained within a narrow compaſs, which is 
ſufficient room, as they ate only to remain a 
ſhort time ; and that by being thus ſtationed 
in a little compaſs, they are more readily kept 


General Mode of arranging the Plants of this | under a proper regulation for the time they 
Dscpartment. | ] are to remain in this department. | 
In the diſtrĩbution of all the various ſorts of | But in the public Nurſeries they often 
plants in in the Nurſery, let each ſort be ſe- | plant many kinds of ſeedling-trees and ſhrubs 
Patate: the fruit-trees ſhould generally occu- | in much cloſer rows at firſt planting out, than 


Py ſpaces 2 foreſt· trees, &c. | the diſtances above preſcribed, not only in 
ſhould alſo be ſtationed together; all the ſhrub- | order to huſband the ground to the beſt ad- 
kind ſhould alſo be ranged in ſeparate com- { vantage, 1 ſtanding eloſer, it mn 
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the ſtem to ſhoot more directly upward, and | 
prevent them expanding themſelves much 
any where but at top, as for inſtance, many 


ſorts of ever-greens that are but of flow growth 


the firſt year or two, ſuch as the pine-trees, 
firs, and ſeveral others; which the Nurſery- 


gardeners often prick out from the ſeminary, 


firſt into four-feet-wide beds, in rows length- 
ways, fix inches aſunder; and after having 
one or two years growth here, tranſplant them 
in rows a foot aſunder; and in a year or two 
after give them another, and final tranſplan- 
tation in the Nurſery, in rows two. or three 
feet aſunder, as obſerved above; and by theſe 
different tranſplantings, it will encourage the 
roots to branch out into many horizontal fi- 
bres, and prepare them better for final tranſ- 


Plantation, which is the more particularly | 


neceſſary in ſeveral of the pine and fir kinds, 
and ſeveral other ever-greens, as is more ful- 
ly exhibited under their proper genera. 

With reſpeCt to the diferent methods of 
planting the various ſorts of Nurſery-plants, 
after being raiſed either by ſeed, layers, cut- 
tings, &c. it is performed in ſeveral ways to 
different ſorts ; ſome are pricked out by dib- 
ble, others are put in by the ſpade, either by 
trenches, ſlitting- in, trenching, or holing; and 
ſome are drilled in by a ſpade or hoe. 

As to. moſt of the tree and ſhrub-kind, 
ſometimes the young ſeedling-trees and ſhrubs 
are pricked out from the ſeminary by dibble ; 
ſometimes they are put in by he ſpade in 


the following methods : firſt, having ſet a line 


to plant by, ſtrike the ſpade into the ground 
with its back cloſe to the line, and give an- 
other ſtroke at right angles with it ; then ſet 


a plant into the crevice made at the ſecond 


ſtroke, bring it cloſe up into the firſt- made 
crevice- even with the line, and preſs the 


mould cloſe to it with the foot ; then proceed 


to plant another in the ſame way, and ſo pro- 
ceed till all is planted. A ſecond method is 
for plants with rather larger roots: ſtrike the 
ſpade down with its back cloſe to the line, as 
aforeſaid, and then with a ſpade cut out a 
narrow trench, cloſe along the line, as prac- 
tiſed in planting box-edgings (fee Buxus), 
making the fide next the line perfectly up- 
right; then placing the plants upright againſt. 
the back of the trench cloſe to the line, at 
the proper diſtances, before mentioned; and 
as you go on, trim in the earth upon their 
roots: and when one row is thus planted, 
tread the earth gently all along cloſe to the 
plants; and then proceed to plant another 
row. A ſecond method of planting-out ſmall 


the cavity cloſe to the line, and ditectly take. 


degrees to bear the open air fully in the 


NUR 
tree and ſhrub plants is, having ſet the line 
as above, then turning the ſpade edge ways tg 


the line, caſt out the earth of that ſpit, then 
a perſon being ready with plants, ſet one in 


ing another ſuch ſpit, turn the earth in upon 
the roots of 'the plant, and then placing an. 
other plant into the ſecond cut, cover its roots 
with the earth of a third ſpit, and ſo on to 
the end : but ſometimes when the roots are 
any thing larger, holes are made along by the 
line wide enough to receive the roots freely 
every way, fo covering them in, as above, az 
you go on: 1 always to preſs the 
earth gently with the foot cloſe to the roots, 
and cloſe about the ſtems, to ſettle the plants 
ficmly in their proper poſition. | 
Herbaceous fibrous-rooted plants are, for 
the moſt part, planted with a dibbie, except 
when the roots are Jarge and ſpreading, or 
ſuch as are removed with balls of earth; then 
they are more commonly planted by hojie- 
ing them in with a garden trowel, or ſmall 
ſpade. | 
Bulbous and tuberous-rooted plants, ſuch 
as lilies, tulips, anemonies, ranunculas, &c. 
are very commonly planted with a dibbie, 
but many ſorts may alſo be drilled in with a 
hoe, ſee D&1LL-s0wiNG, &c. Theſe ſorts 
are alſo, ſometimes planted as follows: rake 
or trim the earth from off the top of the beds 
from about three to four or five inches deep, 
into the alleys, then place the roots in rows 
upon the ſurface, and immediately cover them 
with the earth which was drawn off into the 
alleys for that purpoſe, ſpreading it evenly 
over every part, ſo as to bury all the roots an 
equal depth. | 
But as to the tender kinds of exotic-plants 
that require occaſional ſhelter whilſt young, 
many of them ſhould be potted, in order for 
moving to a warm ſituvation in winter, or 
ſome into frames, &c. to have occaſional ſhel- 
ter from froſt, by glaſſes or mats, as they 
ſhall require ; hardening them, however, by 


Nurſery the year round. 

And the moſt tender kinds that require the 
aid of a green houſe and ſtove, mult all 
be potted, and placed among the reſpective 
plants of thoſe conſervatories. See GREEN- 
HOUSE and STovE PLANTS. 


General Culture of the Plants of this Depart- 


a With reſpect to the management of the 
various hardy Nurſery-plants ; = 
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Thoſe deſigned as ſtocks for fruit-trees, 


ſhould have their ſtems generally cleared from 
lateral ſhoots, ſo as to-form a clean ſtraight 
ſtem, but never to ſhorten the leading ſhoot, 
unleſs it is decayed, or becomes very crooked, 
in which caſe it may be proper to cut it down 
low in ſpring, and it will ſhoot out again; 
training the main ſhoot for a ſtem, with its 
top entire for the preſent, till grafted or bud- 
ded; and as to the grafting and budding them, 
that work is fully directed under theſe articles, 
and their general method of training, whe- 
ther for dwarfs or ſtandards, 1s alſo particu- 
Jaly exhibited under thoſe two heads, and in 
the reſpective genera of the various forts. 

Fore(t-trees ſhould alſo be encouraged to 
form ſtraight clean ſtems, by occaſional trim- 
ming off the largeſt lateral branches, which 
will alſo promote the leading top-ſhoot in aſ- 
piring farther in height; always ſuffering 
that part of each tree. to ſhoot at full length, 
that is not to top it, unleſs, however, where 
the ſtem divides into forks, to trim off the 
weakeſt, and leave the ſtraighteſt and ſtrongeſt 
ſhoot or branch, to ſhoot out at its proper 
length to form the top, as above. 

The different ſorts of ſhrubs may either be 
ſuffered to branch out in their own natural 
way, except juſt regulating very irregular 
growths ; or ſome may be trained with ſingle 
clean ſtems, from about a foot to two or three 
high, according as you ſhall think proper 
with reſpect to the ſorts or pur poſes for which 
you deſign them in the ſhrubbery; but many 
ſhrubs appear. the moſt agreeable when per- 


mitted to ſhoot out laterally all the way, ſo 


as to be branchy or feathered to the bottom. 


All the fruit-trees, as' ſoon as grafted or | 


budded, ſhould each ſpecies have all its dif- 
ferent varieties numbered by placing large 
flat-fided ſticks at the ends of the rows, for 
which purpoſe many of the London Nurſery- 
men uſe the. ſpokes. of old coach-wheels, or 
any thing about that ſize of any durable wood, 
painting or marking the numbers thereon, 
I, 2, 3, &c. to different ſticks, entering the 
numbers in the Nurſery-book, with the name 


of the varieties to which the number-ſticks 


are placed; whereby you can at all times rea- 
Gly have recourſe to the ſorts wanted. 

The fame method may be practiſed to an 
Ather trees, ſhrubs, or herbaceous plants, e 


pecially the varieties of particular ſorts, when - 


they are numerous, ſuch as in many of the 
owery-tribe, as auriculas, carnations, tulips, 
anemonies, ranunculas, and the like. 


— 
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With reſpect to watering the Nurſery- 
plants; this may be very requiſite in dry hot 
weather in ſpring and ſummer, to ſeed-beds 
and tender ſeedling- plants, while young, and 
when firſt planted out till they have taken 
good root ; alſo occaſionally to new-layed 
layers, and newly-planted cuttings in dry 
warm weather; but as to hardy trees and 
ſhrubs of all forts, if planted out at the pro- 
per time, that is, not too late in ſpring, no 
great regard need be paid to watering, for 


they will generally ſucceed very well without 


any: indeed where there is but a few, you 
may if you pleaſe water them a little, if it 
proves a very dry ſpring in April and May; 
but where there are great plantations it would 
be an almoſt inſupportable fatigue, and 
great expence ; as in many public Nurſeries, 
where they each winter or ſpring plant out 
fiſty or ſixty thouſand trees and ſhrubs, and in 
ſome double thoſe numbers. 4 

Every winter or ſpring, the ground be- 
tween the rows of all forts of tranſplanted 
plants in the open Nurſery-quarters muſt be 


digged; this is particularly neceſſary to all 


the tree and ſhrub· kind that ſtand wide enough 
in rows to admit the ſpade between ; which 
work is by the Nurſery-men called turning-n; 
the moſt general ſeaſon for which work is any 


time from October or November until March, 


but the ſooner it is done the more ad vantage- 
ous it will prove to the plants. The ground 
is to be digged but one ſpade deep, proceed- 
ing row by row, turning the top of each ſpit 
clean to the bottom, that all weeds on the 
top may be buried a proper depth to rot: this 
work of turning-in is a moſt neceſſary annual 


operation, both to deſtroy weeds, and to en- 


cicale the growth of the young Nurſery- 
plants. | 
In fummer be remarkably attentive to keep 


all ſorts clean from weeds; the ſeedlings 
growing cloſe in the ſeminary-beds mult be 


hand-weeded, but the plants of all ſorts that 


grow in rows wide enough to introduce an 


hoe: this will prove not only the moſt expe- 
ditious method of deſtroying weeds, but by 


looſening the top of the ſoil, it will prove 
good culture in promoting the growth of all 
kinds of plants: always per form this work of 


hoeing in dry weather, in due time beſore 


the weeds grow large, and you may ſoon go 


over a large ſpace of ground, either with a 


large drawing- hoe, or with a ſcuffling hoe, 
as you ſhall find the moſt convenient. See 


Hog and. HoEING.. 
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According as any quarter or compartment 
of the Nurſery-ground is cleared from plants, 
others muſt be ſubſtituted in their room from 
the ſeminary ; but the ground ſhould previ- 
ouſly be trenched and lie ſome time fallow, to 
recruit or recover its former vigour z giving 
it alſo the addition of manure, it it ſhall ſeem 
proper; and after being trenched in ridges; 
and having the repoſe only of one winter, or 
ſummer, or a year at moſt, it will ſuſhcient- 
ly recover its vegetative force, and may be 
planted afreſh. 

It will be of advantage to plant the ground 
with plants of a different kind from thoſe 
which occupied it before. 

The tender or exotic plants of all kinds that 


require ſhelter only from froſt, whilſt young, 


as we formerly mentioned, and by degrees 
become hardy enough to live in the open air, 
ſhould, ſuch of them as are ſeedlings in the 
open grounds, have the beds arched over with 
hoops, or rods, at the approach of winter, 
in order to be ſheltered with mats in ſevere 
weather ; and thoſe which are in pots, either 
ſeedlings or tranſplanted plants, ſhould be re- 


moved in October in their pots to a warm 


ſunny ſituation ſheltered with hedges, &c. 


placing ſome cloſe under the fences facing - 


the ſun, where they may have occaſional co- 
vering of mats in fioſty weather; others that 
are more tender may be placed in frames, to 
have occaſional covering either of glaſs-lights 
or mats, &c. from froſt ; - obſerving of all 
thoſe ſorts here alluded to, that they are gra- 
dually to be hardened to the open ground, and 
need only be covered in froſty weather; at all 
other times let them remain fully expoſed, 
and by degrees as they acquire age and ſtrength 
inure them to bear the open air fully; ſo as 
when they arrive at from two or three to four 
or five years old, they may be turned out into 
the open ground. The Gs requiring. this 
treatment, are always pointed out under their 
proper heads, in their reſpective genera. _ 

The green-houſe kinds of all ſorts, or ſuch 
as require "conſtant ' ſhelter in winter, are 


to be managed as directed under the article 


GREEN-HoUSE PLANTS. 


as require conſtant ſhelter all the year, toge- 


ther with the aid of artificial heat, are to be 


managed as exhibited under the article STOVE 
PLanrTs. | | 
NYCTANTHES, Arabian Jaſmine. 


This genus conſiſts of ſhrubby, ever-green, - 


very flowery exotics of the Indies, for the ſtove 
collection; riſing with ſhrubby durable ſtems, 


7 


| this tree blowing on nights, and fading at the 
And the hot houſe or ſtove plants, or ſuch - 


or twelve feet high; heart-ſhaped obtuſe 


NYC 


branching ten or twelve feet high; a 
with #. Ag boy oval, and * 
entire leaves; and numerous monopeta! i 
hypocrateriforme, eight - parted, white, 
fragrant flowers in cluſters at the ſides 
ends of the branches. 
Claſs and order, Diandria Monogynia. 
Characters. ] CaLix, is monophyllous 
acutely eight-parted, and permanent. Co. 
ROLLA, is monopetalous. hypocrateriforme 
or ſaucer- ſhaped, with a cylindric tube, di. 
vided above into eight plane ſpreading ſeg 
ments, STAMINA, two ſmall ſubulate fila. 
ments, and acute erect antheræ. PisrII. 
LUM, a roundiſh depreſſed germen, ſimple 
ſtyle, and two erect ſtigmas. PRRICARPI. 
UM, a roundiſh, didymous, bilocular berry, 
having two roundiſh ſeeds. 
'"'NYCTANTHES Sambac. 
Sambac, or Common Arabian Jaſmine.) Hath 
a ſhrubby, weak ſtem, branching ſtraggling 
and numerouſly mounting upon ſupport ten 


ous, 
very 
and 


leaves below, and oval acute ones above, 
about three inches long and one broad, 
placed by pairs oppoſite ; and from the upper 
axillas and ends of the branches ſmall cluſ- 
ters of pure white, very fragrant flowes, 
great part of the year. 
*NYCTANTHES Undulata. | 
Undulate-leaved Malabar Jaſmine.) Hati 
a ſhrubby ſtem, branching eight or ten fect 
high; having taper branches ; oval ſpear- 
ſhaped, undulate, or waved ſmooth leaves, 
by pairs oppoſite ; and at the axillas ſmall 
cluſters of large ſnowy-white, ſweet-ſcented 
flowers. | 
NYC TAN THIS, Arbor Tri/tts. 
Arbor-triflis, or Serrotuful- tree, or Mourn- 
ful Nyfanthes ] Hath a. ſhrubby, tetiego- 
nous, or ſquare ſtem, branching numerouſy 
twelve or fifteen feet high; oval, acute- 
pointed, oppoſite leaves, and at the axil!as 
cluſters of white, very fragrant flowers, open- 
ing at night, and withering in the morn- 
ing. | | 
. a the circumſtance of the flowers of 
approach of morning, aſſuming a withered 
mournful appearance in the day-time, it ob- 
tained the name Arbor tri/tis, or Sorroufu- 
tree. | 
_ *NyCanTHEs Hirſuta. . 
Hairy | Sorrowful-tree.) Hath a ſhrubby 
ſtem, branching twelve or fiſteen feet bigh; 
oval, ſmooth, ſhining-green leaves, plac 
irregularly, having hairy foot-ſtalks ; 2 8 


— 
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che axillas cluſters of white flowers, on hairy 
dunculi, opening on nights and fade next 
ng. 
— 4 eſe ſhrubs are beautiful ever-greens, 
and flower here in our ſtoves annually; the 
6ſt in particular is * 40 floriferous 
great part of the year, and make a fine ap- 
pearance z in all the ſorts the flowers are her- 
maphrodite, and each is monopetalous, ſalver- 
ſhaped, and divided above into eight ſpread- 
ing ſegments (ſee the Characters); thoſe of 
all the ſorts have ſome reſemblance to the 
common white Jaſmine, but larger and more 
divided, and of a higher fragrance, which is 
ſomewhat like that of orange-flowers. 
The plants are all tender exotics from the 
hot parts of India, &c. require a hot houſe 
in this country ; ſo muſt be kept always in 
ts of rich earth, and placed conſtantly in 
that department, except about a month or two 
in the heat of ſummer, when, if thought 
proper, they may be ſet abroad ; being care- 
ful, however, to remove them into the ſtove 
again early in September, | 
The firſt ſort is that which is the moſt 
commonly known in the Engliſh gardens, 
the others are very rare in this country. 


Their Propagation, &c, 


Their propagation is by layers and cuttings, 
alſo ſometimes by grafting. 

The layers and cuttings muſt be of the 
young ſhoots, and ſpring or the early part of 
ſummer is the proper ſeaſon for performing 
the work, which is to be effected in the uſual 
way : obſerving, that if the pots containing the 
layers and cuttings are plunged in the bark- 
bed, it will forward their rooting exceeding- 
ly; each plant is afterwards to be potted ſe- 
parately, and plunged alſo in the bark-bed in 
the ſtove. | | 

The propagation by grafting is ſometimes 
actiſed upon ſtocks of the common white 
Janine, in the uſual method in ſpring: ob- 
ſerving not to ſuffer any ſhoots to grow from 
the ſtock below the graft ; training the main 
ſhoot from the graft, a foot or two high to 


form a ſtem.; then encourage it to branch out 
to form a head. 


all the year; and if they grow luxuriant, prune 
them into larger pots occaſiona 
The plants are herbaceous, very flowery 


ferenmals of the aquatic-tribe, inhabitants 
of our rivers and brooks z but ſomerimes cul- 


Let the plants have a due ſupply of water . 
them as you ſhall ſee convenient; and ſhift 


ly. | 
 NYMPHAEA, (Nymphea) Water-Lily. | 
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tivated in canals, ponds, &c. of gardene, for 


ornament, and have a beautiful effect: they 
having large knotty roots, ſending up very. 
large heart-ſhaped leaves on long footſtalks, 
and float on the ſurface of the water; and 
between them very large polypetalous flowers, 
on very long pedunculi, and ſhew themſelves 
alſo juſt above the ſurface of the water, and 
are exceedingly ornamental. 

Claſs and order, Polyandria Monogynia. 

Chara#ers.) CaLIx, four large, colour- 
ed, permanent leaves. CorkoLLa, many 
petals (generally about fifteen) ſitting on the 
germen, uſually in more than a ſingle ſeries. 
STAMINA,numerous,ſhort,crooked filaments, 
and oblong antherz affixed to their ſides. 
P1STILLUM, a large oval germen, no ſtyle, 
but an orbicular, plane target-ſhaped, cloſe- 


* fitting, crenated, permanent ſtigma, PE- 


RICARPIUM, a large oval, fleſhy, hardy, 
rude, multilocular bacca, crowned at top, and 
filled with many roundiſh ſeeds. | 

The moſt noted ſpecies are: 

"Ny MPHAEA Lutea. 

Yellow Nymphea.] Hath a large, knotty, 
ſpongy, deeply-ſtriking root; very large, 
heart-ſhaped, flat- expanded, entire leaves; 
and large yellow flowers, having a pentaphyl- 
lous calix, larger than the petals. 

*NymPHza Alba. | 

White Nymphea.] Hath a large, knotty, 
ſpongy, deeply-penetrating root; large, heart- 
ſhaped, flat-expanded, entire leaves; and 
large, white, ſweet- ſcented flowers, having a. 
quadrifid calix. 

Both the ſpecies flower in June and July; 
the flowers are very large and conſpicuous, 
beautifully ſhewing themſelves on the ſurface 
of the water. | | 

The plants are perennial in root, which 
ſtrikes deep into the ſand, gravel, or mud at 
the bottom of the water, from which ariſe 
their leaves and flowers annually, elevated to 
the top of the water, on long foot ſtalks, 
where they float, and juſt appear on the ſur- 
face ; the leaves generally coming up in April 
or May, and the flowers in June and July ; 
ſucceeded by their large oval pericarpiums, 
filled with black ſhining ſeeds, ripening in 
the end of Auguſt, or in September; when 
being diſcharged from their cells, they fink 
to the bottom of the water, where they ger- 
minate in ſpring following, and young plants 
| ſoon appear at top; ſo that the plants thus. 
multiplying each year, and the roots of each. 


year's plants abiding and multiplying by off= 


Their- 


| ſets, they ſoon ſpread over a large ſpace of water. 
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Their Propagation, 


The propagation of theſe plants in gardens 
1s by ſeed caſt into any piece of water where 
you intend they ſhall grow. To obtain the 

ſeeds, you muſt have recourſe in autumn to 
the places where the plants grow naturally, 
and watch the ripening of the ſeed- veſſels, ga- 
ther a quantity juſt as they begin to open, 
which caſt into the water; the ſeeds will fink, 


and the plants will appear at top in ſpring 


= 


OC 


after, and ſome of which will probably flower 
the enſuing ſummer, though it is generall 
the ſecond year before they flower in per. 
fection. 6 

They being once thus raiſed, they will be 
of many years duration, and multiply greatly 
ſo as to cover the whole ſurface of the watz- 
with their leaves and flowers in ſummer ; ſo 
that only ſome ſmall pieces of water ſhould be 
allotted for this purpoſe. 


O 2 (Baſilicum) Baſt. 


The plants are moſtly herbaceous, ten- 
der aromatic annuals, of branchy growth, 


proper for culinary and medical uſes, and for 
adorning the pleaſure garden; obtaining in 
ſtature, ſome half a yard, others little more 
than half a foot ; cloſely garniſhed with oval 
and oblong ſimple leaves; and the ſtems and 
branches terminated by ſpikes of ſmall mo- 
nopetalous ringent flowers. 

Claſs and Order, Didynamia Gymnoſper- 
mia. 
Characters. ] CALIx, is monophyllous, 
bilabiated and permanent, the upper lip bi- 
fid, and the under acutely four-parted. Co- 
ROLL A, is monopetalous, ringent, and in- 
verted, with a fhort ſpreading tube, and with 
the riſing lip broadeſt, cut into four obtuſe 
parts, the other is long, narrow, and undi- 


men, lender ſtyle, and biſid ſtigma. 
CARPIUM, none, four naked ſeeds lodged in 
the calix. 

There are ſeven or eight ſpecies, but the 
moſt noted ſpecies in our gardens are the 
three following: each of which compriſes 


many varieties; all of which are remarkable. 
-for their ſtrong odoriferous ſcent, and are all 


of a tender quality, requiring to be raiſed and 
forwarded in a hot- bet. 
'OcyMUM Baſilicum. 


| - 1 Baſilicum, or, Common Sweet Baſil.) Riſes» 
with an upright, ſquare, hairy ſtem, branch- 


a | 
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1 


i 
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vided. STAMINA, two long and two ſhort. 
declinated filaments, and half-moon-ſhaped 
antheræ. PisTILLUM, a four-parted ger- + 
PERI 
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ing by pairs, from about ten inches to L.alf 


a yard high; garniſhed with large, oval, 
ſmooth, oppoſite leaves; and the main ſtem 
and all the branches terminated by ſpikes of 
ſmall whitiſh flowers, having ciliated calixes. 
Varieties of this.] Broad-leaved Baſilicum 
—narrow-leaved—fringed-leaved —fringed 
purple-leaved ——curled-leaved {tudded- 


leaved—-large purple-leaved——dark-green- 


leaved—-tricolor-leaved-—red-flowered —— 
purple- flowered——long-ſpiked—ihort-ſpik- 


| ed, &c. 


This fpecies and varieties have a piercing 
aromatic ſcent, ſome like cloves, others like 
citron, and ſome like fennel ; they are good 
for culinary uſes, in ſoup, &c. alſo for medi- 
cal purpoſes ; and the plants are employed ſor 


embelliſhing the pleaſure-garden. 


 *POcymun Minimum. | 
Srmalleft Ocymum, commonly called Buſh Bafil.] 
Riſes with a very ſhort ſtem, branching all 
around from the bottom, about ſix or eight 
inches high, forming a round buſhy head; 
ſmall oval very-intire leaves, by pairs oppo- 


| fite.z and the branches terminated by whoris 
of very ſmall whitiſh flowers. 


Varieties.) With hoary leaves—dark-pur- 
ple-leaved—variable-leaved. : 
This ſpecies and varieties are much culti- 
vated about London, in pots to carry to mat- 


ket, for ornamenting balconies, windows, 


&c. 
Ocxruuu Tenuifſorum. ; 
Small-flmwered China Baſil.) Riſes with an 
upright, taper, purphſh ſtem, n ; 
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foot and a half high ; oval-oblong, ſerrated 
leaves; and the main ſtem and branches ter- 
minated each by three ſlender ſpikes of ex- 
ceedingly ſmall. flowers, having heart-ſhaped, 
concave, reflexed bractæa. | 

Varieties.] With white flowers purple 
flowers. 
all theſe three ſpecies of O:ymum, and their 
reſpective varieties, are of the annual-tribe, 
riſing from ſeed in ſpring, flower in June and 
July, and ripen ſeeds in September, and to- 
tally periſh at the approach of winter; fo that 
a freſh ſupply muſt be raiſed from ſeed an- 
nu ly in ſpring. See their Propagation. 

The flowers are ſmall ringent hermaphro- 
dites, collected into flender ſpikes of but 
little appearance. i 

All the ſpecies and varieties are accounted 
the ſtrongeſt aromatics in nature, and, for the 
general part, the odour is very agreeable ; 
though to ſome perſons it is rather too power- 
ſul. 

They are all exotics from India and other 
diſtant warm countries, and in theſe parts re- 
quite to be raiſed and forwarded in hot. beds, 
ase above obſerved, from March or April un- 
til towards the latter end of May or begin- 
ning of June, according to the temperature 
of the ſeaſon; then may be fully expoſed for 
the remainder of the ſummer. 

With reſpect to their particular merit for 
our gardens, the common ſort Ocymum Baſi- 
licum, and varieties, may be employed as cu- 
linary aromatics in the kitchen-garden ; and 
ſome of all the three ſpecies, &c. as ornamen- 
tal plants for the pleaſure-ground, both in the 
open compartments, and ſome in pots, in 
order for adorning court yards, and to place 
in room -· windows for their ſweet odour, par- 
ticularly the Buſhi-Baſil. 


Their Propagation, c. 


The propagation of all the three ſpecies is 
by ſeed annually, im ſpring, in a hot- bed, and 
from which they are tranſplanted into the 
open ground, &. in May or June. 

March and beginning of April is the pro- 
per ſeaſon for ſowing them. Having a mode- 
rate hot · bed under a frame and glaſſes, earth- 
ed five or fix inches depth of light mould; 
low the ſeed a,quarter of an inch deep; they 
vill come up in a few days: obſerving to in- 
lonal very moderate waterings; and when 
the- plants are an inch or two high, prick 


dolge them with freſh air daily, and occa- 


lome of them upon the ſame or another new 


* 


ä 


OE N 
hot-bed, three or four inches aſunder; or 
plant ſome ſingly in ſmall pots, and plunge 
them in the hot- bed, give water as ſcon as 


planted, together with occaſional ſhading from 
the ſun till ſreſh-rooted ; continuing the ad- 


miſſion of freſh air daily, and repetitions of - 


light refreſhments of water: in May harden 
them by degrees to the full air; and about the 
middle or latter end of the month, or begin- 
ning of June, in warm moiſt weather remove 
them into the open air, finally to remain, tak- 
ing them up with balls about their roots, and 
plant ſome in the borders, others in larger 
pots, to move where occaſionally wanted ; 
give water directly, and at times till they 
have taken freſh root, which they will ſoon 
effect, and arrive to their full growth in June 
and July, when they will flower, and ripen 
ſeeds in September. 

To obtain more effectually ſome good ſeeds 
of thoſe plants in this country, it is adviſe- 
able to move ſome in their pots in Auguſt into 


a glaſs-caſe, or garden-frame, to be ſheltered 


in cold weather, and from exceſſive wet ; but 
admitting the free air in fine weather, and 
they will thus ripen ſeeds in tolerable plenty. 
OCTANDRIA, the name of the eighth 
claſs : plants with hermaphrodite flowers, 


having eight ſtamina; and conſiſts of four 


orders, according to the number of ſtyles, 
\-OENOTHERA, Tree-Primrofe. | 
This genus of plants conſiſts of hardy her- 
baceous biennials and perennials, and under- 
ſhrubby perennials ; all of the flowery tribe, 
for the decoration of the pleaſure-garden 
rifing with upright firm ſtems, from one foot 
to three or four high, in different ſorts ; gar- 
niſhed with Jargiſh oval and fpear-ſhaped 
leaves 3 and from the axillas on every lide 
large, quadripetalons, primroſe ſhaped, yel- 
low flowers, of conſiderable appearance; from 
June or July until October. | 
Claſs and order, Ofandria Meonogynia. 
Charafers.) Catix, is monophyllous, 


long, tubular, divided at the brim into four 


acute reflexed ſegments, and is deciduous, 
CoROLLA, heart-ſhapel plane petals, infert- 
ed into the diviſions of the calix. STAMINA, 
eight awl-ſhaped, crooked filaments, termi- 
nated by oblong incumbent antheræ. Pis- 
TILLUM, a cylindric germen under the ca- 
lix, filiforme ſtyle, and a thick, | quadrifid, 
obtuſe, reflexed ſtigma. PexicarPiun, a 
eylindric, tetragonous, ,quadrilocular, qua- 
drivalved capſule, containing many ſmall an- 
gular ſeeds. 
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The moſt remarkable ſpecies of this genus 


in the Engliſh gardens are : 

'OEXOTHERA Brenms. | 

Common Biennial Tree-Primroſe.] Hath a 
long, thick, deeply-ſtriking root; crowned 
with many large, ova}, ſpear-ſhaped, plane, 
ſpreading leaves; upright, thick, firm, rough, 
hairy ſtems, riſing three or four feet high; 
garniſhed with long, narrow, lanceolate, cloſe- 
fitting leaves, irregularly ; and at all the ax- 
illas, from the middle upwards, large bright- 
yellow flowers, | 

*OENOTHERA Oclovalvis. 

Octovalved, Smooth, Biennial Tree- Primroſe.) 
Hath upright, firm, ſomewhat hairy ſtems, 
riſing a yard bigh ; oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, 
pointed, plane, ſmooth leaves; and at the 
axillas large bright yellow flowers. 

?*OENOTHERA PFruticoſa. 

Shrubby, Narrow-leaved, Perennial Tree- 
Primruje.) Hath long thick roots; upright, 
under-{hrubby-like, red ſtems, two or three 
feet high; ſpear-ſhaped, lightly-indented 
leaves; and at the axillas pedunculated cluſ- 
ters of yellow flowers; ſucceeded by pedicel- 
lated, acute-angled capſules. 

*OENOTHERA Pumila. 

Low Perennial Tree- Primroſe.) Hath fib- 
rous roots; crowned with many oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped, cloſe-fitting leaves; ſlender herbace- 
ous ſtems, ten or twelve inches long ; gar- 
niſhed with ſpear · ſnaped, blunt, ſmooth 
leaves, having very ſhort foot-ſtalks ; and at 
the axillas ſmalliſh bright-yellow flowers; ſuc- 
ceeded by acute-angled capſules, 

All theſe plants flower very profuſely in 
June and July, coming out almoſt half the 
length of the ſtalks from the axillas; and as 
the ſtalk advances in ſtature, new flowers are 
produced, ſucceeding thoſe below; in which 


order the plants continue flowering from about 


Midſummer until October; each flower is 
moderately large and conſpicuous, conſiſting 
of four plane petals, which with the calix 
forms a very long tube below, and ſpreading 
above, generally expand moſt towards the 
evening ; and are ſucceeded by plenty of ſeed 
in autumn for propagation, 

Theſe plants are exotics from America, but 


are all very hardy, proſper in any common 


foil and ſituation, and have been long in the 
the Engliſh gardens, eſpecially, the firſt three 
ſorts, but the Oenothera Biennis is the moſt com- 
monly known. 


The firſt and ſecond ſpecies are biennial, 


ö 


— 


OFF 
They are proper to be employed as plants 


of ornament for embelliſhing the pleaſure- 


garden; they may be placed any where, ang 
will effect a very agreeable variety three or 
four months with their plentiful blow of 
flowers. 

The biennial kinds muſt be raiſed annual. 
ly from ſeed, for they totally periſh ſoon after 
ny have flowered. 

ut the perennials, once raiſed, continue 
for years by the root, 


Their Propagation, 

The propagation of all the ſorts is by ſeed, 
and the perennials alſo by parting the roots. 

By Seed. —By this method both biennials 

and perennials may be raiſed plentifully in 


any bed or border of common earth. Sow 
the ſeed either in autumn or early in ſpring ; 


the autumnal ſowings will riſe ſtrong betimes 


in the ſpring. In May or June, when the 
plants are two or three inches high, thin them 
where too cloſe ; at the ſame time plant out 
a quantity in nurſery- rows ſix inches aſunder; 
give occaſional weeding, and plenty of water 
in dry weather; and in autumn they may be 
taken up with balls of earth about their roots, 
and planted where they are finally to remain. 

By Parting the Roots. —The perennials be- 
ing abiding,and multiplying by off-ſets of the 
roots; they may be propagated by dividing 
the roots into flips, in autumn or ſpring ; 
each ſlip becomes a proper plant, producing 
flowers the following ſummer. 

OFF-SETS, a ſort of ſuckers, or ſmall 
young plants, iſſuing from the ſides of the 
main roots of many ſorts of perennials, both 
bulbous, tuberous, and fibrous- rooted kinds, 
by which. vaſt numbers of plants are propagat- 
ed, as each Off-ſet becomes a proper plant, 
alike in every reſpect to the parent. 

But Off-ſets are applicable moſt commonly 
to bulbous and tuberous-rooted perennials, 
ſuch. as tulips, anemonies, &c. the Off-ſets 
of which are ſmall bulbs and tubers ; and 
as moſt of the bulbous and tuberous-rooted. 
tribe ſend forth plenty of Off- ſet roots from 
the ſides of the main ones annually, it is a 
certain, eaſy, and expeditious method of pro- 


| pagating all theſe kinds of plants, and each 


Off. ſet commences a new plant, producing 
ſtalks, leaves, flowers, fruit, &c. exaQty like 
thoſe of the parent plant; ſo that having ſome 


roots of any particular approved ſpecies and 


varieties, you may increaſe them annually by 


| and the third and fourth are perennial in root. | the Off-ſets, and which, after having wy 


or YH 


two years growth, will flower, produce ſeed, 
and furniſh a ſupply of Off-ſets in their turn: 
all ſtill continuing the ſame as the mother- 
plant in every mode of growth. 

OF-ſets, in the article of propagation, have 
this particular advantage over ſeedlings, 
that thoſe of the flowery kind will often flower 
in one year : whereas ſeedling plants of the 
bulbous kinds are —_— four, five, and 
ſometimes fix or ſeven years before they flower 
in perfection; ſo that ſeedlings are principally 
to gain new varieties ; and the roots of which 
furniſhing Off-ſets the varieties are increaſed, 
As to the mode of ſeparating Off-ſets, it 
may be done in ſome ſorts every year, in 
others once in two or three years, according 
to the ſorts, and the increaſe of Off-ſets the 
main roots ſhall afford; which is always ex- 
plained in the culture of the reſpeCtive ſorts, 
under their proper genera, 

The proper ſeaſon for ſeparating Off-ſets is, 
in the bulbous and many tuberous-rooted 
plants, chiefly ſummer and autumn, when 
they have done flowering, and the leaves 
decay, for at that period the roots of theſe 
forts having had their full growth for that 
ſeaſon, they aſſume an inactive ſtate of growth, 
not drawing any nouriſhment from the earth: 
they continuing at reſt, however, but a few 
weeks, attention muſt be had to take the op- 
portunity of that interval, before they put 
out new fibres z which is the only proper pe- 
riod for moving all the bulbous kinds in par- 
ticular, both to ſeparate the Off- ſets, and for 
tranſplanting the main roots, as for taking 
them up for keeping for a month or two, or 
longer, See BULBUs, Obſerving therefore the 
proper time, and having taken up the roots 
in dry weather if poſſible, let all the Off-ſets 
be ſeparated ſingly from the main bulb, &c. 
and plant the Off-ſets in nucſery-beds, in 
rows fix inches aſunder, drilling them in with 
a hoe, two or three inches deep ; and here 
let them remain a year or two, according to 
their ſize, to get ſtrength; then tranſplant 
them, at the proper ſeaſon, where they are to 
continue, managing them as other bu'bous 
and tuberous-rooted plants. See BoL sus, 
Rapix, Se. 

But with reſpect to Off ſets of fibrous · root- 
ed perennials, you may either lip off the 
principal ones from the daes of the main root, 
as they ſtand in the ground, or the root may 

© wholly taken up, and parted into as many 
lips as there are Off-ſets furniſhed with fibres. 
he proper ſeaſon for this is autumn, 


| 
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| when their ſtalks decay, or early in ſpring 


before new ones begin to ſhoot forth ; though 
ſome hardy ſorts may be flipped any time in 
open weather from September or October 
until February, planting them by dibble, the 
ſmaller Off-ſets or flips in nurſery-beds, in 
rows fix of eight inches aſunder, to have a 
year's growth ; and the larger ones may be 
planted at once where they are to remain, an 
they will flower the enſuing ſeaſon. | 

everal ſorts of ſhrubby perennials encreaſe 
by alſo Off-ſets at bottom; and the proper ſea- 
ſon for taking them off is autumn and ſpring, 
or in hardy Linds it might be done any time 
in open weather, from October until March; 
planting them in nurſery- rows for a year or 
two, or till of proper ſize for the purpoſes for 
which they are deſigned. 

Off-ſets of ſucculent plants ſhould generally 
be ſlipped off in ſummer ; and previous to plant- 
ing thoſe of the tender kinds, ſhould be laid 
on a dry ſhelf for ſome days, till the moiſ- 
ture at bottom is dried up; then planted in pots 
of dry ſoil, and managed according to their dif- 
ſerent temperatures. See SUCCULENT X#. No 
Off-ſets are ever to be expected ſrom annual 
plants. | 

OLEA, Olive-tree. 

This genus conſiſts of two ever-green ex- 
otic-trees for the green-houſe collection; ge- 
nerally aſſuming a ſhrubby-like growth, by 
riſing frequently with ſeveral ſtems from the 
bottom, branching laterally all the way; one 
ſort obtaining in ſtature twenty or thirty feet 
high, the other but fix or ſeven feet ; gar- 
niſhed with ſpear-ſhaped and oval {tiff leaves, 
and cluſters of funnel-ſhaped flowers from 
the axillas; ſucceeded by that well-known 
oval fruit called Olives, in great eſtimation 
abroad for making oil, and for pickling, &c. 
but in this_country the plants are retained 
p incipally for variety, as the fruit rarely at- 
tains due perfection. | 

Claſs and order, Diandria Monogynia. 

Chbarocters.] CAlLIix is ſmall, monopbyl- 
lous, tubulous, quadridented, and deciduous. 
CorRoLlLA, is monopetalous, infundibuli- 
forme, with the top quadripartite and ſpread- 
ing. STAMINA, two ſhort filaments, and 
ere antheræ. P13TILLUM, a roundiſh ger- 


| men; ſhort ſtyle, and thick bifid ſtigma. PE- 
RICARPIUM, a ſuboval, ſmooth, unilocular, 


drupaceous fruit, including an oblong-oval nut. 

There are but two ſpecies, one of which, 
however, compriſes many varieties with re- 
ſpe& to the fruit. 2 E 
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The ſpecies are; 
* *'OLEaA HEuropæs. 

European Common Olive tree.) Riſes with 
upright ſolid ſtems, branching numerouſly on 
every fide, twenty or thirty feet high; ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſtiff, oppoſite leaves, two or three 
inches long, and-half an inch or more broad; 
and at the axillas ſmall cluſters of white 
flowers, ſucceeded by oval fruit. 
bis ſpecies is the principal fort cultivated 
for its fruit; the varieties of which are nu- 
merous, varying in ſize, colour, and qua- 
lity. 

Tt is a native of the ſouthern warm parts 
of Europe, and is cultivated in great quanti- 
ties in the ſouth of France, Italy, and Portu- 
gal, for the fruit to make the Olive-oil, which 
is in ſo great repute, and is tranſported to al! 
parts, to the great advantage of thoſe coun- 


tries where the trees grow in the open ground: 


the green fruit is alſo in much eſteem for 
pickling, of which we may ſee plenty in the 
ſhops. 

*OLEA Capen/is. : 

Cape Box-leaved Olive.) Riſes with ſhrub- 
by ſtems, branching numerouſly from the 
bottom, ſix or ſeven' feet high; ſmall, oval, 
thick, {tif}, ſhining leaves; and at the axillas 
ſmall cluſters of whitiſh flowers ; ſucceeded by 
ſmall fruit of inferior value. I 


Theſe plants in this country muſt, be kept 


principally in pots for moving to ſhelter of a 
green houſe in winter; for they are too ten- 
der to proſper well in the open ground here; 
though ſometimes they are planted againſt a 
warm ſouth wall, and ſheltered occaſionally 
from froſt in winter, by mulching the roots, 
and matting their tops ; whereby they may 
be preſerved, and , will ſometimes produce 
fruit for pickling ; a very ſevere winter, how- 
ever, often kills or greatly injures their young 
branches ; therefore let the principal part be 
potted in rich earth, and placed among the 
green-houſe ſhrubs, and managed as directed 
in the article GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 
Theſe trees are often ſent over from Italy 
to the Italian warchouſes in London, along 
with orange-trees, & c. where pretty large 
plants may be purchaſed reaſonably, which 
ſhould be managed as directed for orange- trees 
that are imported from the ſame country. See 
Cirxus. | | | 
Their propagation. here is commonly by 
layers, 


The laying is perſormed on the young 


branches in ſpring; give plenty of water all. 


4 


| ſummer, and they will ſometimes be rooteg 


they require two ſummers to be rooted effec. 


ground, as before ſuggeſted, ſhould be kept 


of a garden-frame two or three years, till they 


ral of the former are troubleſome weeds in 
the fields, and ſome of the latter are proper 
. for ornamenting the pleaſure-ground ; moſt 


to. two or three high ; garniſhed ſome with 


pilionaceous flowers, 


ing under the carina. COROLLA, is papilio- 


an oblong hairy germen, ſimple ſtyle, and 
obtuſe ſtigma. 
unilocular, bivalved pod, having kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds. 


> 


| numerouſly. two or three feet high; ſpear- 


ONO 


fit for potting- off by autumn; but ſometime, 


tually: when, however, they are properly 
rooted, take them off early in autumn, and 
pot them ſeparately, give water, and place 
them in the ſhade till they have taken freſh 
root; and in October remove them into the 
green-houſe, &c. | | 
Thoſe you intend to plant in the open. 


in pots, in order to have occaſional ſhelter 


have acquired ſome ſize, and are hardencd to 
the ſull air; then tranſplant them into a 
warm border againſt a wall: mulch their 
roots 4n winter, and mat their tops in {rolty 
weather.. | 
ONONTS, Reſt. Harrow. 
It conſiſts of hardy herbaceous perennials. 
and annuals, and ſome ſhrubby plants; ſere- 


of the ſorts grow erect from about one ſout 
ſimple, others with trifoliate leaves ; and pa- 


Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decand-ia. 
Charatters.) CALIx, is divided into five 
narrow. arched ſegments,the lower ones bend- 


naceous, the ſtandard heart ſhaped, and de- 
preſſed on the ſides, ſhort oval wings, and a 
pointed carina. STAMINA, ten diadelphous 
filaments, and ſimple antheræ. Pisrilluu, 


PERICARP1UM, a turgid, 


There are many ſpecies, ſeveral of which 
are common weeds, often very troubleſome 
in the fields, their roots ſpreading widely 
around, and are ſo tough and ſtrong, as 
ſometimes to retard the progreſs of the hul- 
bandman's harrow; whence originated the 
Engliſh name, Reſt- hacrow. 

The moſt material ſpecies common to the 
gardens, are the following ſhrubby kinds. 

ONO NOS Fruticeſa. | | 

Shrubby Purple Reft-harrow.) Riſes with 
ſlender, ſhrubby, durable ſtems, branching 


ſhaped, ſerrated, ternate leaves ; and all the 
branches/terminated by panicles of large red 
flowers, three on each pedunculi. 


: 
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+OxwownTs Tridentato, ; ; 
Tridented Shrubby Refl-harrow.} Riſes with 
ſutubby, flender ſtems, branching half a yard 
high; narrow, fleſhy, ternate leaves, trident- 
an the top ; and the branches terminated 
by panicles of purple flowers, two on each 

edunculi. 

Both theſe ſhrubs flower very ornamentally 
in May or June, the flowers are papilionace - 
ous or butterfly-ſhaped, large and conſpicu- 
ous,” and are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in au- 

mu. | 
"The firſt ſort is very hardy, and proper for 
dhe ſhrubbery. 
erde ſecond requires ſhelter ſrom froſt, ſo 


ſhould: generally be kept in pots, in order for 


movitig to a green-houſe or garden-frame in 
nter. 
* heir propagation is by ſeed, ſowed in 
April in a warm border, half an inch deep; 
or if thoſe of the ſecond ſort ate ſowed in pots 
and plunged in a lender hot-bed, they will 
more certainly ſucceed ; the plants will come 
up in May ; give plenty of water all ſummer, 
and indulge the ſecond fort with ſhelter in 
winter; in ſpring plant out both ſorts ; the 
firſt in nurſery-rows a foot aſunder, to remain 
a year or two, . when they will be fit for the 
ſarubbery 3 and the ſecond plant in pots for 
moving to ſhelter in autumn. | 
OPHRYS, T wyblade,. Bee-flower, &c. 
bis genus is compoſed of herbaceous, 
bu!bo-fibrous-rooted perennials, moſtly inha- 
bitants of our woods, e. meadows,. 
and ſome hilly grounds, but frequently em- 
ployed in the pleaſure-garden for the fingu- 
larity of their flowers; moſt of them are low 
plants, with erect annual ſtalks, from three 
or four inches to a foot high; ſome naked 
and ſome foliated, 'and terminated by ſpikes 
of ſmall pentapetalous neCtariferous flowers, 
frequently of ſingular ſhapes, reſembling in 
ſome ſorts the figures of men, and various 
forts of inſets, as flies, bees, &c. 
Claſs and order, Gynandria Diandria. 
Characters. CALIX, a vague ſpatha, pro- 
truding a ſimple ſpadix of flowers, without 
any perianthiums. CoRol LA, five oblong, 
equal-aſcending petals, and a dependent long 
nectarium, keel-ſhaped behind. STAMINA, 
two very ſhort gynandrous filaments, and 
erect antherze, PIs TIL uu, an oblong con- 
torted germen below the flower, a ſtyle ad- 
hering to the inner border of the nectarium, 
and obſolete ſligtna. PERICARPLUM, a tri- 


* 
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gonal, unilocular, trivalvular capſule, filled 
with numerous ſeeds like duſt. 
The Engliſh name Troyblade, is from ſome 


of the ſpecies being remarkable for having 
only two leaves. | 


ed are the following, which are admitted into 
ſome pleaſure-gardens for variety, 

'OrnRyYs Ovata. . 

Oval leaved Ophrys, or Common Ttoyblade.] 
Hath a bulboſe, fibrated root; crowned by 
two oval, broad, obtuſe, veined, oppoſite 
leaves; an erect, ſucculent, green ſtalk, fix 
or Eight inches high, naked above, and ter- 
minated by a looſe ſpike of greeniſh flowers, 
having the lip of the neQarium biſid. 


The flowers of this ſpecies reſemble the 
figure of gnats. 


*OPHRYs Spiralis. 

Spiral Orchis, or Triple Ladies Traces. 
Hath bulbous, oblong, aggregated roots 3 
crowned by a cluſter of oval, pointed, ribbed 
leaves; erect ſimple ſtalks, half a foot high; 
terminated by long ſpikes of white, odoriſe- 
rous flowers, hanging to one ſide, having the 
lip of the neCtarium entire, and crenated. 
OrHRYS Nidus-avis. 

Nidus- avis, or Birds-nefl.] Hath a bul- 
boſe, fibrated, cluſtered root; upright, thick, 
ſucculent ſtalks, a foot high, ſheathed by the 
leaves, and terminated by looſe ſpikes of pale- 

brown flowers; having the lip of the necta- 
rium bifid, | 

*OPHRYs Anthrepophora. 

Man- ſbaped Ophrys, ar Man Orchis.) Hath 

a roundiſh bulboſe root; crowned with three 
or four oblong leaves; upright thick ſtalks, 

riſing a foot and a half high; adorned with 

narrow leaves, and terminate by looſe os. 
of greeniſh flowers, repreſenting the figure 

of a naked man; the lip of the nectarium 
linear tripartite, with the middle ſegment. 
longeſt and bifid. | 

Neri. Wich browniſh flowers tinged: 

with green. 2 | 
*OpnRyYs Inſefifera. 
Inſecliſerous Ophrys, or Inſet Orcbis.] Hath 
two roundiſh bulbous roots; crowned with. 
oblong leaves; erect leaſy ſtalks, from fix to 
ten or twelve inches high, terminated by 
ſpikes of inſect-ſhaped greeniſh flowers, hav- 
ing the lip of the nectarium almoſt five» 
lobed. | 


This wonderful ſpecies exhibit flowers in 


different varieties, that repreſent ſingular ſi- 


gures 
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There are many ſpecies, but the moſt not- 
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gures of flies, bees, and other inſects; and 


are of different colours in the varieties. 

Varieties are.] Fly-ſhaped Ophrys- great 
fly Ophrys— large green fly Ophrys—blue fly 
Ophrys—yellow fly Ophrys— bee Ophrys—large 
bee Ophrys—black bee Ophrys—green wing- 
ed bee Ophrys— beetle Ophrys—ſpider Ophrys. 

*Opnkrys Monorchis. 

Monorchis, or Muſty Ophry:.)J Hath a 
roundiſh bulboſe root; crowned with three 
or four oblong leaves; an erect naked ſtalk, 
ſix inches high; terminated by a looſe ſpike 
of yellowiſh, muſky-ſcented flowers. 

All theſe ſix ſpecies of Ophrys flower in 
ſummer, at different times in different ſorts, 
from May until July; and in moſt of the forts 
exbibit a ſingularly curious appearance. 

The plants are all perennial in root, which 
are of the bulbous fleſhy kind, from which 
the flower-ſtalks riſe annually in ſpring, and 
decay in autumn; at which period is the 
proper time for removing the roots from one 
place to another. 

They all grow wild in England, &c. are 
reſidents of woods, bogs, marſhy grounds, 
ſterile paſtures, chalky ſoils, and the like 
places, where they flouriſh and diſplay their 
ſingular flowers in great abundance, from 
which places they are introduced into gardens 
for variety; and having procured ſome plants 
at the-proper ſeaſon, and planted them in ſoils 
and ſituations ſomewhat ſimilar to that where 
they naturally grow, the roots will abide 
for ſeveral years, and flower _— 

They may be eaſily obtained from the places 
where they naturally grow, and are kept at 
moſt of the public, nurſeries for ſale. 

The proper ſeaſon for removing them is in 
ſummer when the ſtalks decay ; therefore re- 
pairing either to the places of their growth, 
when in full bloom, or to the nurſeries, mark 
a quantity of the beſt plants with ſticks; and 
| when the ſtalks and leaves aſſume a decayed 
ſtate, proceed to dig up the roots, and bring 
them into the garden and plant them directly. 

It is proper to ſuit the ſituation and foil of 
the different ſorts as near as poſſible ; thoſe 
of the woods place in ſhady moiſt borders, or 


in ſhrubbery quarters among trees; thoſe of 


boggy or marſhy ground, plant in the moiſteſt 
parts of the garden; and thoſe ſound on dry 
ſterile plains or commons, ſhould have a dry 
open expoſure, | 

Having planted them, let them remain 


conſtantly undiſturbed, unleſs particularly 
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wanted to be removed from one place to 4. 
other, for the leſs they are diſturbed the beiter 
they will flower. 

As to their propagation, it may he tri 
by ſeed in a ſhady harder, as ſoon > It is = 
likewiſe by off ſets from the root, though they 
multiply ſparingly in gardens; however rocts 
of ſome ſtanding l examined at the pro. 


per ſeaſon, and any off-ſets ſeparated and 


planted directly in the proper places. 

ORCHARD, a garden-department, con- 
ſigned 3 to * your of ſtandard fruit. 
trees, for furniſhing a large ſupply of 
moſt uſeful kinds of fruit. l 

In the orchard you may have as ſtandard; 
all ſorts of apple · trees, moſt ſorts of pear 
and plums, and all forts of cherries; which 
four ſpecies are the capital Orchard-fruits ; 
each of which compriſe numerous valuable 
varieties; but to have a complete Orcharg, 
may alſo have quinces, medlars, mulberries, 
ſervice-trees, filberts, Spaniſh nuts, berher. 
ries; likewiſe walnuts and cheſnuts ; which 
two latter are particularly applicable for the 
boundaries of Orchards, to ſcreen the other 
trees from the inſults of impetuous winds and 
cold blaſts: all of which trees being arrang. 
ed in rows from twenty to thirty feet diſtance, 
as hereafter directed. 

But ſometimes Orchards conſiſt intirely of 
apple-trees, particularly in the cyder- making 
countries, where they are cultivated in very 
great quantities in Jarge fields, and in hedge- 
rows, for the fruit to make cyder for public 
ſupply. y 

And ſometimes whole Orchards of very 
conſiderable extent are intirely of cherry-trecs 
but in this caſe, it is when the fruit is deſign- 
ed for ſale in ſome great city, as London, 
&c. for the ſupply 37 which city, great num- 
bers of large Cherry-Orchards are in ſome of 
the adjacent counties, but more particularly 
in Kent, which is famous for very extenſive 
Cherry-Orchards; many of which ate en- 
tirely of that ſort called Kentiſh cherry, as 
being generally a great. bearer; others are 
ſtored with all the principal ſorts of cultivat- 
ed cherries, from the earlieſt to the latelt 
kinds, See PRUnus Ceraſus. | 

A general Orchard, however, compoſed of 
all the before mentioned fruit-trees, ſhould 
conſiſt of a double portion of apple trees or 
more, becauſe they are conſiderably the molt 
uſeful fruit, and may be continued for uſe the 
year round, The 
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utility of a general Orchard, both ſor 
TW ule hr for ks, ſtored with the va- 
 tious ſorts of fruit-trees, muſt be very great, 
as well as afford infinite pleaſure from the 
delightful appearance it makes from early 
ſpring till late in autumn : in ſpring the va- 
rious trees in bloſſom are highly ornamental; 
in ſummer, the pleaſure is heightened by ob- 
ſerving the various fruits advancing to perfec- 
tion; and as the ſeaſon advances, the mature 
growth of the various ſorts arriving to per- 
fection in regular ſucceſſion from May or June 
until the end of October, muſt afford exceed- 
ing delight, as well as great proſit. 


Of the proper Extent, Situation, and Soil, for 
| this Department, 


As to the proper extent of ground for an 
Orchard, this muſt be proportioned, in ſome 
meaſure to the extent of land you have to 
work on, and the quantity of fruit required 
either for private uſe, or for public ſupply : 
ſo that an orchard may be from half an acre 
to twenty or more extent. 

With reſpect to the ſituation and aſpect for 
an Orchard, we may obſerve very thriving 
Orchards both in low and high ſituations, and 
on declivities and plains, in various aſpects 
or expoſures, provided the natural ſoil is 
good: I ſhould, however, avoid very low 
damp ſituations as much as the nature of the 
place will admit; for in very wet ſoils no 
ſruit-trees will proſper, nor the fruit be fine; 
but a moderately low fituation, free from co- 
pious wet, may be more eligible than an ele- 
vated ground, as being leſs expoſed to 
tempeſtuous winds; though a ſituation hav- 
ing a ſmall declivity is very defirable, eſ- 
pecially if its aſpect incline towards the eaſt, 
ſouth-eaſt, or ſoutherly, which are rather 
more eligible than a weſterly aſpect; but a 
north aſpect is the worſt of all for an Orchard, 
unleſs particularly compenſated by the pecu- 
har temperament or good quality of the foil : 
I would, however, remark, for the advantage 
- of thoſe that are not accommodated with 
choice of ſituation and aſpect, that they need 
not be under any great anxiety, provided as 
above ſaid, if the ſoil is but ſuitable ; only 
obſerving, if poſſible, to abandon very low 
damp ſituations, for the reaſon before given. 
Andas for ſoil, any common field or paſture that 
produces good crops of corn, graſs, or kitchen- 


garden vegetables, is ſuitable for an Orchard; | 
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if it ſhould prove of a loamy nature, it will 


of a good quality, not too light and dry, or 
too heavy, ſtubborn, or wet, but of a medi- 
um nature of a ſoft pliant temperature, not 
leſs than one ſpade deep of good ſtaple, will 
be proper for this purpoſe. 

Where, however, the ſoil is naturally de- 
fective, the defects mult be rectified as well 
as poſſible, by the application of proper ma- 
nures, and compoſts prepared as directed under 
thoſe articles, and applied either to the whole 
ground, if but of moderate extent, or to the 
places where each tree is to ſtand, for a ſpace 
of eight or ten feet circumference, working 
it up with the natural ſoil of the place. 

This, however, in extenſive Orchards, 
would be a very chargeable operation ; there- 
fore thoſe who are at liberty to chuſe, ſhould 
have particular regard to the fixing upon a pro- 


per ſpot, where but little or no foreign aid is 
requiſite, 


Preparation of ' the Ground. 


The preparation of the ground for the re- 
ception of the trees, is by trenching, ot if 
for very conſiderable Orchards, by deep 
ploughing; but trench-digging, one or two 
ſpades, as the ſoil will admit, is the moſt 
eligible, either wholly, or only for the preſent, 
in the places where the lines of trees are to 
ſtand, a ſpace of fix or eight feet wide, all 
the way in each row, eſpecially if it be graſs- 
ground, and intended to be kept in 
{ward ; or if any under-crops are deſigned to 


ed at firſt ; but as to this you may ſuit your 
convenience, obſerving in either caſe to trench 
the ground in the uſual way to the depth of 
the natural foil; and if in graſs, turn the 
ſward clean to the bottom of each trench, 
which, when rotted, will prove an excellent 
manure. | 


In planting Orchards, however, on graſs- 


ground, ſome only dig pits for each tree, ca- 


pacious enough for the reception of the roots, 
looſening the bottom well, without the labour 


| of digging any other part of the ground: 


where the ground, however, is trenched either 
wholly, or ſome conſiderable width along the 
place of each row of trees, it will conſe- 
quently prove of greater advantage in pro- 


moting their free growth. 


The ground muſt be fenced ſecurely againſt 
cattle, &c. either with à good ditch and 
2 hedge, 


| 


[ 


be a particular advantage : any foil, however, 


be raiſed, the ground may be wholly trench- 
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hedge, or with a paling-fence, as may be moſt 
convenient, See HEDGES, 


Method of planting the Trees. 


The beſt ſeaſon for planting all the forts 
of fruit-trees is autumn, ſoon after the fall 
of the leaf, from about the latter end of Oc- 
tober until December ; or indeed it might be 
performed any time in open weather from 
Otctober until March. 

. All the ſorts of ſruit- trees proper for this 
department, if not furniſhed with them in 
your own nurſery, may be had very rcaſon- 
able at all he public nurſery- grounds; obſerv- 
ing to chu'e them principally full ſtandards, 
with ſtreight clean ſtems, ſix feet high, eſpe- 
cially the apples, pears, plums, cherries, and 
bother tree kinds, each with a branchy well- 
formed head, of from two or three to four or 
five years growth; and let ſeveral varieties of 
each particular ſpecies be choſen, that ripen 
their fruit at different times, from the ear- 
lieſt to the lateſt, according to the nature of 


the different ſorts, that there may be a ſuſſi- 


cient ſupply of every ſort regularly during 
their proper ſeaſon; and of apples and pears 
in particular, chuſe a much greater quantity 
of the autumnal and late-ripening kinds, than 
the early forts z but moſt of all of apples: 
for the ſummer-ripening fruit is but of ſhort 
duration, only proper for temporary ſervice ; 
but the later-ripening kinds keep ſound ſome 
conſiderable time for autumnal uſe ; and the 
lateſt ſorts that ripen in October, continue in 
perfection for various uſes all winter, and 
_ ſeveral ſorts until the ſeaſon of apples come 
again. See the liſt of the different ſorts of 
fruit in this work, under their reſpeCtive ge- 
nera. 

Having made choice. of the proper ſorts, 
and marked them, let them be taken up with 
the utmolt care, ſo as to preſerve all, their 
roots as entire as poſhble; and when taken 
up, prune off any broken or bruiſed parts of 


the roots, and juſt tip the ends of the prin- 


cipal roots in general with the knife, on the 
under fide, with a kind of ſlope out ward. 

If the trees have been already headed, or fo 
trained as to have branched out into regular 
ſhoots to form each a proper head, they muſt 


be planted with the ſaid heads entire, only re- 
trenching or ſhortening any irregular or ill- 


placed ſhoot that take an aukward- direction, 
or grow acroſs its neighbours, or ſuch that 


may run conſiderably longer than all the reſt, 


tbe roots may be but two or three inches be- 
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Kc. as obſerved under the reſpeQire article 
in training them for ſtandards, alſo in che 
article STANDARD- TREES. 

The arrangement of the trees in the Or. 
chard muſt be in rows, each kind ſeparate 
at diſtances according to the nature of growth 
of the different ſorts; but for the larger 
growing kinds, ſuch as apples, pears, plu; 
cherries, &c. they ſhould ſtand from twenty. 
five to thirty or forty feet every way aſunder 
though twenty-five or thirty fect at moſt is 3 
reaſonable diſtance for all theſe kinds. 

Each ſpecies and its varieties ſhould pene. 
rally be in rows by themſelves, the better 19 
ſuit their reſpective modes of growth: tho 
for variety may have ſome rows of apples and 
pears arranged elternately; as alſo plums and 
cherries; and towards the boundaries mar 
may have ranges of lefſer growth, as quinces, 
medlars, filberts, &c. and the outer row of 
all may be walnut- trees, and ſome cheſnys, 
ſet pretty cloſe to defend the other trecs from 
violent winds. . 

According to the above diſtances procecd 
to ſtake out the ground, for making the holes 
for the reception of the trees; which iſ made 
to range every way, will have a very apree- 
able effect, and admit the currency of air, 
and the ſun's influence more eſſectually. 

But in planting. very extenſive Orchards, 


{ 


ſome divide the ground into large ſquares cr 


quarters of different dimenſions, with inter- 
vals of fifty feet wide between: ſerving both 
as walks, and for admitting a greater currency 
of air: in diſſerent quarters planting diſte- 
rent ſorts of fruit, as apples in one, pears 
in another, and plums and cherries in otheis, 
&c. and thus it may be repeated to as many 
quarters, for each ſpecies and its varictics, as 
may be convenient, | 

As to the mode of planting the trees, it is 
the ſame as directed under their ſeveral arti- 
cles, and the article PLANTING, A Wide 
hole muſt be dug for each tree, capacious 
enough to receive all the roots freely every 
way without touching the ſides. When the 


holes are all ready, proceed to planting, one 


tree to each hole, a perſon holding the ſtem 
erect, whilſt another trims in the earth, pre- 
viouſly. breaking it ſmall ; and caſt it in equal- 
ly about all the roots, frequently ſhaking the 
tree to. cauſe the mould to ſettle in cloſe about 
all the ſmaller roots and fibres, and ſo as to 
raiſe the tree gradually up, that the crown of 


low 
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is filled up, tread it gently, firſt round the 
outſide, then near the ſtem of the tree; form- 
ing the ſurface a little hollow; and then if 
on the top of all is laid ſome inverted turf to 
the width of the holes, forming it with a ſort 
of circular bank, three or four inches high, 
it will ſupport the tree, and guard the roots 
ſcom drying winds, and the ſummer's drought: 
obſerving that each tree ſtands perfectly up- 
right, and that they range exactly in their 
proper rows. . ; 
{the orchard is much expoſed to the winds, 
it may be proper to ſtake the new · planted trees 
to ſupport them in their proper poſition, ang 
ſecute them from being rocked to and fro by 
the wind, which would greatly retard their 
rooting afreſh ; placing one or two ſtrong tall 
lakes to each tree; but the moſt effectual 
method is to have three ſtakes to each, placed 
in a triangle, meeting at top near the head 
of the tree, wrapping a hay-band round that 
part of the ſtem, to prevent its being barked 
by the ſtakes or tying ; then tie the ſtakes at 
top cloſe to the tree with ſome proper ban- 
dage, bringing it cloſe about the item and 
ſtakes together, over the hay-wrapping, in 
a proper manner to ſecure the tree hicmly in 
an erect poſture. | 

The ground of the Orchard, between the 
rows of trees, 1s very commonly laid down in 
oraſs, as being the molt convenient for ad- 
mitting of coming readily at the trees at all 
times to gather the fruit: but if thought pro- 
per, it may be employed for ſome years cither 
wholly, or in part, for the produce of kitchen 
vegetables, or for the growth of corn, turneps, 
potatoes, &c. being careful in digging or 
ploughing the ground for the reception of 
theſe crops, not to go too near to diſturb the 
roots of the trees; likewiſe not to have any 
ſtrong growing plants within three feet of 
each fide of the rows of trees: however, after 
the trees are advanced in growth, and begin 
to bear any thing confiderably, it may be 
more eligible to lay the ground down intirely 
in graſs, as it will be then more in character 
of an orchard, and be. more convenient for 
gathering the fruit, and doing any neceſſary 
work to the trees; but in any of theſe ways, 
every one may ſuit their inclination or con- 
venience, _ | | 
If, however, it is laid down in graſs, no 
cattle ſhould be turned in to graze at large, 
unleſs the ſtems of each tree is previouſly 
well ſecured with poſts and.railing, and wat- 
ned with thorn-buſhes, eſpecially in young 


} 


low the general ſurface ; and when the hole 
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Orchards, otherwiſe they will bark the trees, 
to their very great injury, nor ſhould large 
cattle be turned in to Orchards, where the 
branches of the trees are yet low and wich- 
in their reach, 


General Culture, 


With regard to the general culture of Or- 
chard fruit-trees, obſerve for one thing, that 
as being ſtandards, their heads ſhould gene- 
rally be permitted to branch out nearly in 
their own natural manner, with the branches 
at full length, without ſhortening, only on 
particular occaſions, and they will gradually 
form themſelves into large branchy keads, and 
all the branches ſoon aſſume a bearing ſtate z 
very little pruning of any ſort being required 
to ſtandard fruit-trees, except in particular 
caſes, as above hinted, of ſuperfluous or very 
irregular growths ; as for example, all ſuckers 
ariſing from tke root, muſt conſtantly be taken 
off cloſe; likewiſe diveſt the ſtems of all ſide- 
branches coming out below the head; and 
all luxuriant ſhoots ariſing in the heart or 
middle of the tree, or in any part where 
they appear too much crowded, ſhould be 
pruned off cloſe : if any particular branch of 
the head ſhould become of very long ſtrag- 
gling growth, extending conſiderably beyond 
all the reſt, it may be ſhortened as you thall 
ſee proper, down to ſome young ſhoot, or 
lower branch it ſupports, ſo as to preſerve a 
little regularity 3 likewiſe any branch that 


takes an irregular direction acroſs the others, 


or any other aukward growth, ſuch may 
either be ſhortened down to any lower branch 
it ſupports that is of a regular growth, or in- 
tirely retrenched as it may ſeem proper to 
keep up ſome uniformity in the head; and 
if the head in general becomes at any time 
over-crowd2d with branches, thin out the 
worſt and moſt irregular growers of the ſu- 
perfluity: all dead wood and cankered parts 
{hould alfo be cut off to the live wood. 
But remarking, that, except in the above 
caſes, the branches in general of ſtandard 
fruit-trees, in every ſtage of growth, ſhould 
be ſuffered to ſhoot forth, both in length and 
branch, laterally in their own way; for as moſt 
of the ſorts firſt form their fruit-buds, or ſpurs, 
near the extremity of the branches or ſhoots, 
it pruning their ends was practiſed, it 
would not on'y be cutting off the parts where 
the fruit would have been firſt produced, but 
would force out a number of lateral uſeleſs 
ſhoots, and crowd the tree with ſuperfluous 
or unneceflary wood, and greatly retard the 
40 branches 
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branches from forming the above fruit-fpurs 
or buds for bearing; and unleſs theſe are 
formed in plenty, none of the principal tree- 
kinds can ever produce any tolerable crops of 
fruit; but the trees being ſuffered to take 
their natural growth, according to the above 
rules, all the branches and ſhoots will gradu- 
ally form fruit-ſpurs towards their extreme 
parts, at almoſt every eye or bud, 

By the above hints it is obvious that ſtand- 
ard fruit trees require but very little culture 
in reſpect to pruning ; and the leſs they are 
pruned, except in the before mentioned caſes, 
the better they will bear. 

Beſides, to attempt at any regular pruning 
of Orchard or other ſtandard fruit-trees, would 
prove a very tedious as well as unneceſſary 
work. 

When neceſſary, however, to prune any 
of theſe trees occaſionally in the above caſes, 
obſerve that the proper ſeaſon ſor that work 
is any time from the fall of the leaf until 
March. Likewiſe obſerve in performing that 


operation, that ſuch branches as require re- 


trenching ſhould be cut off quite cloſe either to 
their origin, if neceſſary, or cloſe to any more 


convenient branch it may ſupport, not leav- 


ing any ſtump, and make the cut as even and 
ſmooth as poſſible. 

Orchard- trees are ſometimes greatly infeſt- 
ed with moſs growing all over their branches, 
but more. particularly thoſe trees which are 
fituated. in very damp foils ; alſo often in old 
Orchards where the trees ſtand ſo cloſe as to 
crowd one another ſo conſiderably as to ex- 
clude the ſree air: in which caſe of moſſineſs, 
the trees commonly aſſume a ſtunted unkind- 
ly growth, producing but indifferent crops, 
and the fruit often ſmall and ill- flavoured. 
The only remedy. for this diſaſter, is, to thin 
out ſome of the branches where thickeſt, to 
admit the ſun and air more freely, and ſcrape 
the moſs off from the remainder, with an in- 
ſtrument directed below; but where the trees 
thus infeſted ſtand. very cloſe to one another, 
ſome of them fhould be cut down to.admit a 
larger. portion of air, and the ſun's heat and 
light; and for the ſame reaſon thin the 
branches of the remaining” trees ; then clear 
the branches in general from the groſſeſt of 
the moſs ; for which purpoſe you ſhould be 


provided with ſome iron ſcrapers hollowed on 


the edge, and of three different ſizes to ſuit 
the diferent branches, baving the edges a 
little blunted ; and with theſe tools ſcrape off 
the moſs from all the principal branches at 


leaſt, and of as many of the ſmaller ones as | 


- 


| your time will permit, for it is tedious work 


— 


of the different fruits, time and method cf 


'bous-rooted, flowery perennials, moſtly na- 


-a butter 


preſſed obtuſe ſtigma, 


| ſemblance to the ſerotum, or teſticuli of ani- 
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where there are many trees: after this, if the 
ground of the Orchard, either wholly or but 
ten or twelve feet width along each tow of 
trees, is dug or deeply ploughed, it will give 
new vigour to the roots, and which together 
with the thinning of the trees to admit the 
ſun and air freely, and the principal branches 
being diveſted of the moſs, you will find them 
ſhoot at top with freſh vigour, and the. 
quantity, ſize, and quality of the ftuit be 
greatly augmented in a year or two. 

For farther remarks reſpecting the particy. 
lar culture of each different ſpecies, and its 
varieties, Cultivated as Orchard-trecs, ſee ths 
ſeveral articles under their reſpeCtive generz, 

And with reſpect to the times of ripening 


gathering the various kinds, and of preſerving 
thoſe of the keeping ſorts, it is properly ex- 
hibited in all the different articles under their 
proper heads, 
ORCHIS, {Orchis) Fool. ſtones. 
The plants are hardy, herbaceous, bul- 


tives of our meadows, paſtures, woods, and 
un cultivated places, and which, like the ſpecies 
of Ophrys, having great ſingularity in their 
flo wers, are admitted into pleaſure-gardens 
for variety; moſt of them have roots compoſed 
of two teſticulated bulbs, ſending up annually 
one or more flower-ſtalks, from about five or 
ſix inches to half a yard high; terminated by 
ſpikes of pentapetalous nectariferous flowers 
of various odd figures in different ſpecies, te- 
8 ſometimes a naked man, ſometimes 
7, gnat, and other ſtrange ſhapes. 

_ Claſs and order, Gynandria Diandria. 
Charafters.] CAlLIx, a vague ſpatha, pro- 
truding a ſimple ſpadix of flowers, wilhou: 
perianthiums, CoRaLLa, five petals, thre: 
of them exterior and two interior, riſe upward 
and meet; and a monophyllous neQarium 
between. the diviſions of the petals, having 
a ſhort upper lip; the under large, broad, 
and ſpreading; with the tube nutant and 
horn-ſhaped. STAMINA, two ſhort gynan- 
drous filaments, and oval erect antheræ. Pis- 
TILLUM, an oblong contorted germen be 
low the flower, very ſhort flyle, and a com- 
PERICARPIUM, an 
oblong, three-keeled, trivalvate, uniloculat 
capſule, filled with numerous ſeeds. 
The roots of moſt of the ſpecies of this 
genus being compoſed. of two oblong fleſhy 
bulbs joined together, bearing an obvious fe- 


mals, 
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mals, it derives both its generic name, and 
the Engliſh appellation, Fool-ſtones, Kc. 
Moſt of the ſpecies are celebrated provocatives, 
which reſtorative quality is chiefly poſſeſſed 
by the roots; of which alſo by a late diſco- 
very may be prepared a powder for making 
falep, nearly reſembling that from Turkey, 
the alimentary virtues of which are well 
known. a 
Thete are numerous ſpecies, but the moſt 
remarkable are the following : 
1OrRcHis Maſcula. | 
Male Fool. ſtones.] Hath a root compoſed 
of two bulbs; crowned with oblong, broad, 
ſpotted leaves 3 upright flower-ſtalks, a foot 
high; garniſhed with one or two narrow 
amplexicaule leaves; and terminated by a 
long ſpike of reddiſh-purple flowers, having 
the petals reflexed backward ; a quadrilob- 
ed crenated lip to the nectarium, and an ob- 
tuſe horn. | 
The flowers of this ſpecies poſſeſs a very 
agreeable odour. | 
It grows wild in meadows and paſtures. 
*Orxcnis Mori. | 
Morio, or Female Orchis.] Hath a double 
bulbous-root ; crowned with oblong, ribbed, 
ſpreading leaves; erect flower-ſtalks, eight 


"Sages 


amplexicaule leaves; and terminated by a 
ſhort looſe ſpike of flowers, having connivent 
petals z a quadrifid crenated lip to the necta- 
rium, and an obtuſe horn. | 
Varieties.] Purple-flowered—red-flowered 
violet. coloured ——fleſh-coloured and 
white-flowered, | 

It grows naturally in woods and rough 
pee, | 
*Orcnurs Militaris, 

Military, or Man Orcbis.] Hath a double 
bulbous root; crowned with oblong amplexi- 
cule leaves ; erect flower-ſtalks, eight or ten 


aln-co!oured and reddiſh flowers, having con- 
kuent petals; a quinqueſid, rough, ſpotted 
lip to the nectarium, and an obtuſe horn. 


figure of a naked man; and are often of dif- 
ferent colours in the ſame flower, as aſh- 
colour, red, brown, and dark-ſtri ped. 


It gros in chalky ſoils, and paſture 
grounds. | 


*Orcmrs - Bifolia, | 
Bifoliated, or Two-leaved 


Common Butter fly- 


ed with uſually two, or from two to four ob- 
long leaves; upright flower-ſtalks, eight or 


- 


or ten inches high; garniſhed with a few 


Orbis.) Hath a double bulbous root; crown- 


| 


_—__. 


— 


— 


The ſtructure of the flowers exhibit the 


— 


inches high; terminated by a looſe ſpike of 


| 


one: 


ten inches high, garniſhed with a few ſmall 
amplexicaule leaves; and terminated by a looſe 
ſpike of butterfly-ſhaped white flowers, with 
ſpreading petals; a ſpear-ſhaped entire lip to 
the nectarium, and a very long horn. | 

This is a reſident of rough paſtures, and 
buſhy places. | 

5ORcnis Latifelia. 

Broad. leaved Handed Orchis.] Hath a dou- 
ble, bulbous, ſub- palmated or almoſt hand- 
ſhaped, ſtreight root ; upright thick flower- 
ſtalks, ten or twelve inches high ; garniſhed 
the whole length with long, broad, amplexi- 
caule leaves; and terminated by a ſhort cloſe 
ſpike of red purple-ſpotted flowers, having a 
conical-ſhaped horn to the nectari; a trilobate 
lip reflexed on the ſides, and with bractæa 
longer than the flowers. 

It grows naturally in meadows and paſtures, 

*ORcnis Maculata. 

Maculated, or Spotted, Handed Orchis.] Hath 
a double, bulbous, palmated root, with the 
diviſions ſpreading wide aſunder; upright, 
thick, ſpotted flower-ſtalks, a foot or more 
high, fully garniſhed with long, narrow, 
dark-ſpotted amplexicaule leaves; and ter- 
minated by a cloſe ſpike of flowers, having 
the hinder part of the petals ſpreading ; a 
plane, trifid, ſpotted lip to the neQari, and 
the horn ſhorter than the germen. 

Varieties.) Purple-flowered—— deep pur- 
ple—roſe-coloured—and white flowered. 

They are reſidents of moiſt meadows and 
paſtures. 

'Orcnis Abortiva, | | 

Abortive Orchis, or Purple Bird's-Ne/t.] 
Hath bulbous roots cluſtered together; up- 
right, thick, purple ſtalks, a foot and a half 
high; ſheathed with narrow purpliſh leaves; 
and terminated by a looſe thyrſe of purple 
flowers, having the lip of the nectarium oval 


and entire. 


, 


It grows wild in meadows and ſhady places. 

*Oncnis Conopfea. 

Gnat Orchis.] Hath a bulbous palmated 
root; crowned with long narrow ſpotleſs 
leaves; upright ſtalks, a foot high; ſheathed 
with ſhort narrow leaves; and terminated by 
a long ſpike of red flowers, having two of 
the petals ſpreading; a trifid-lipped neQtari- 
um, and a briſtly horn longer than the ger- 
men. 2 

It is an inhabitant of meadows and upland 
paſtures. | | 


All theſe Orchies are very hardy perennials, 


o 


— 


with bulbous fleſhy roots; durable by the 
root, but annual in leaves and flower-ſtalks 2 
mo 
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moſt of them are natives of England, grow- 
ing wild, ſome ſorts in meadows, woods, 
and paſtures ; others in dry ſterile unculti- 


; vated ſoils ; but for the ſingularity and beau- 


ty of the flowers, are introduced into many 
curious gardens to encreaſe the variety in the 
herbaceous collection, and may be procured 
from the. places where they grow ſpontaneouſ- 
ly, which is in many parts of the kingdom : 
ſeveral of the ſorts are alſo retained in the 
public nurſeries for ſale. 

They flower in May, June, and July, but 


- principally in June; their mode of flower- 


ing is univerſally in ſpikes, many flowers in 
each ſpike; and each flower is compoſed of 
five petals in two ſeries, and a nectarium. 
See the Characters. 

A few of theſe ſingular plants may be diſ- 
poſed in different parts of the pleaſure-garden, 
in any of the compartments where they may 
be the moſt conſpicuous; they, however, are 
the moſt proſperous in a ſituation and ſoil 
ſomewhat ſimilar to that where they natural- 


Iy grow. | | 
Ihe ſeaſon for removing them is in ſummer, - 


after they have done flowering, when their 
leaves and ſtalks decay: mark this particularly, 
and it is adviſeable to plant them again as ſoon 
as poſſible after removal ; planting them 
three inches deep ; and let them remain un- 
diſturbed ſeveral years, for the leſs they are 
removed the ſtronger they will flower, 


We formerly obſerved, that the roots of 
. theſe plants were poſſeſſed of very nutritious 


virtues, particularly for making ſalep. By a 
late diſcovery communicated to the Royal So- 
ciety, it appears that the root of the Oxcais 
Aaſcula, with moſt of the other Orebis - roots 
of our own country, may be prepared a 
powder to reſemble the Salep that comes from 
Turkey; the alimentary virtues of which, as 
before obſerved, are well known, as well as 
its exhorbitant high price, which confines it 
in a great degree only to perſons of affluent 
circumſtances ; but as many of the ſpecies of 


Orchis are indigenous plants of Britain, grow- 


ing ſpontaneouſly in moſt parts of the king- 
dom, and as they flouriſh in almoſt any dry 
barren ſoil, by a little culture, all ranks of 
people might in.a ſhort time be. accommo- 
dated with this nutritious vegetable for mak - 


ing ſalep powder; and for encouraging its 


Propagation, the Society of Arts and Sciences 
in London have lately offered premiums. 


I Their propagation may be tried both by ſeed | 
and by oe TI 


of the roots. 


9 
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By Seed. — This muſt be very carefully c/. 
lected in the places where the plants grow 
naturally; and ſow it directly in the gar. 
den, in a border of light earth, and rake it 
in with a light and even hand; and if t 
grows freely, the plants may either be thin. 
ed and remain where ſowed, or when a ent 
or two old, may plant them out in rows ; 
ſoot aſunder. | | 

By Roots. — As before obſerved, the rot: 
may be procured in plenty from the places of 
their growth, taking them up when their 
leaves decay in ſummer, and plant them d. 
rectly where they are to remain, thre: 
inches deep: here they will probably increaſe 
by off- ſets, like other bulbous roots, which 
may be taken-up every two or three years, at 
the proper ſeaſon as above, in order to ſepa- 
rate the off-ſets, planting the whole again as 
ſoon as poſlible, placing the off-ſets in beds by 
themſelves. | 

When deſigned to cultivate theſe plants for 
uſe, the roots ſhould be depoſited in beds, in 
rows ten or twelve inches aſunder, and the 
depth as above. | 
OR DO, an Order: the firſt ſub diviſion of 
a claſs in the ſexual arrangement of vlants; 
and each claſs is ſubdivided into Orders, or 
ſecondary diviſions, founded principally on 
the — a of ſtyles or female organs, and 
ſome other ſtriking part of the fruCtification 
of flowers; and the Orders are divided into 
genera, &c. 

Each Order is diſtinguiſhed by a proper 
name, according to the number of ſtyles, &c. 
for example, when one ſtyle, it is termed 
Monogynia ; two ſtyles, Digynia; three, Tri- 
gynia ; four, Tetragynia ; five, Peniagyma; 
many ſtyles, Pehgynia, &c. which names of 
the Orders are always ſubjoined to that of 
their reſpective claſſes, as well in all the ditle- 
| rent genera deſcribed in this work, immedi- 
ately preceding the Characters, as under the 
article CLAss1s, which ſee. 

The names of the Orders are often the ſame 
in different claſſes, becauſe the ſame idea pe- 
dominates in their inſtitution. See Cha- 
RACTERS, CLass1s, and GENUS. 

ORIGANUM, Origany, or Marjoram. 

This genus furniſhes ſome under-ſhrubby 
perennials, and an herbaceous annual; all 
fine aromatics, ſome for the kitchen - garden, 
pleaſure-ground, and green-houle ; ribng 
with upright branchy ſtems, ſrom — 
eight inches to two feet high, garniſhed wit 
| oval and roundiſh leaves, and ſmall * 


c c 
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talous ringent flowers collected into ſpikes and 


heads, at the axillas and tops of the ſtalks, 
Claſs and order, Didynamia Gymnoſper- 


As. 0 
Charafters ] CALIx, an involucrum com- 
ſed of oval, coloured leaves, placed im- 


bricatim, with unequal perianthiums. Co- 


rxOLLAy one ringent petal, with a cylin- 


drie compreſſed tube, and the upper lip plane 


and emarginated, the lower one triſid. STA- 
MINA, two long and two ſhort filaments, and 


ſimple antherz. PISTILLUM, a quadrifid 


germen, flender ſtyle, and biſid ſtigma, Pe- 


2ICARPIUM, none; four naked ſeeds, Jodg- 


ed in the boſom of the calix. 


The principal ſpecies of our gardens, are 
two hardy perennials, and an annual for the 
open ground, and five perennials for the 
green-houle. | 


Hardy Perennial Kinds. , 


 ?OrntGanuM Pulgare . 
Common Origany, or Wild Pot Marjoram. 


Hath a fibrey perennial root; many upright, 


ſquare, igneous ſtems, branching half a yard 
or two feet high; cloſely garniſhed with oval, 
almoſt cloſe · ſitting, oppoſite leaves, with ſmaller 
ones from the axillas; and at the ſides and ends 
of the branches, roundiſh, paniculated, conglo- 
morated ſpikes of ſmall pale-red flowers, hav- 
ing oval bractæa longer than the calix, _ 

Varicties,} Purple-flowered—white-flow- 
ezed —variegated- leaved. 

*OrRIGANUM Heracleoticum. | 

Heracleatic Orizany, or Winter Sweet Mar- 
jeram.] Hath a fabrated perennial root; up- 
right, four-cornered, purpleiſh items, branch- 
ing half a yard high; garniſhed with oval, 
obtuſe, hairy, oppoſite leaves, on ſhort foot- 


ftalk; and at the axillas of the ſtems, long 


aggregate ſpikes of ſmall white flowers, hav- 
ing the bractæa as long as the calix. 

Vari. Variegated-leaved. 

Both the above hardy perennial Origanums, 
are finely-ſcented aromatics,. excellent . for 
culinary purpoſes, particularly for broths, 
loups, &c they have likewiſe merit for me- 
dical uſes, and for giving fragrance to oint- 
ments; ſo that the plants are proper both for 
kitchen and phyſic- gardens, and may alſo be 
employed in the pleaſute - ground as plants of 


variety. N41 
| Annual Kind. | 


1Ok1GANUM Marjorana. 
Mar jorana, or Annual Sweet Marjoram.] 


a fibrous annual root ; upright branchy 


| 
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ſtems, riſing a ſoot or fifteen inches high z 


ſmall, oval, obtuſe, hoary leaves; and the 
ſtem and branches terminated by roundiſh, 
compact, downy ſpikes of ſmall white flow- 
ers. 

This annual is an aromatic of the higheſt 
fragrance, is admirable for kitchen uſe, and is 
excellent for noſegays; ſo is proper both for 


the kitchen and pleaſure-garden, but more 


particularly the former. 


o 


It is often called knotted Marjoram, from 
the flowers growing in cloſe knotted-like - 


heads. 
Green- houſe Kinds. 


The following moſily aſſume an under-- 
ſhrubby growth; frequently with abiding 


ſtalks, if they have ſhelter here in winter, 
_ *OrtGanum Difamnus. 


Didlamnus, or Dittany of Crete. 


ding ſpikes of purple flowers. 
This ſpecies is a very ſtrong aromatic. 
 *ORtGANUM Sipyleum. 


Origanum of Mount Sipylus.] Riſes with 
upright, four-cornered, ſmooth, purpleiſh 
ſtalks, branching by pairs near two ſeet high; 
oval ſmooth leaves ; and all the branches ter- 
minated by oblong nodding ſpikes of purpleiſn 


flowers. 
*ORIGANUM Creticum. | 
Cretan Origany, or Marjoram ] 


bractæa double the length of the calix, 
1ORIGANUM Smyrneum. | 
Smyrna Origany.] 


cluſtered ſpikes of white flowers. 
*ORIGANUM » Zgyptiacum.. 


Agyptian Marjoram.)] Riſes with a ſnrub- 
| by:ſtem, branching a foot and a half high; 

roundiſh, fleſhy, hollowed, woolly leaves; 
and the ſtalks and branches terminated by 


roundiſh, naked ſpikes of pale · red flowers. 


All theſe eight ſpecies of Origanum flower - 

in July and Auguſt; the flowers are ſmall, 

monopetalous, . ringent, -univerſally- herma- 

phrodite, and collected into verticilli round 
the ſtalks; ſucceeded by ripe ſeed in autumn; 

Ak 3 | | | | though - 


Riſes 
with ſlender, hairy, purple ſtalks, branching. 
by pairs eight or ten inches high; garniſhed 
with round thick leaves, the under ones 
woolly ; and the branches terminated by nod- 


Riſes - 
with upright, four-cornered ſtems, branching 
a foot and a half high ; oval, obtuſe, hoary 
leaves; and the ſtalk and branches terminat- 
ed by long, aggregate, priſmatic ſpikes of 
ſmall white flowers, having membraneous-- 


Riſes. with upright, . 
branchy, hairy ſtalks, a foot and a half high; 
oval, acutely-ſerrated leaves; and umbellate-- 


- 
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though in this country the annual Marjoram | 
and the three green-houſe ſorts ſeldom perfect 
ſeed well, unleſs the autumn proves remark- 
ably fine and warm : in default, however, of 


ſeed, the propagation of all the perennial 
forts, both hardy and green-houſe kinds, 1s 
caſily effected by ſlips of the roots, &c. And the 
ſeed of the annual ſort is imported plentifully 
from France or Italy, by the ſeed-dealers. 

Moſt of the ſpecies are remarkable for their 
agreeable aromatic fragrance and quality. 

The firſt three ſorts particularly, have great 
merit as culinary aromatics for the kitchen- 
garden, and may alſo be introduced into the 
pleaſure-ground, in patches in the open bor- 
ders toencreaſethevariety,and for noſegays, &c. 
the variegated perennial Marjorams in particu- 
lar have a pretty effect; they are all eaſily raiſed 
from ſeed in the open ground in ſpring, and 
the perennial ſorts alſo by dividing the roots; 
all of which ſorts, both perennials and an- 
mals, when defigned for the kitchen-garden, 
ſhould AN diſpoſed in four- feet- wide 
beds, the perennials in rows a foot aſunder, 
where they will abide for years; and the an- 
nual ſort being always raiſed from ſeed an- 
nually, it may either remain where ſowed, 
or the young plants may be planted out in 
rows fix or eight inches diſtance; and when 
deſigned to have any of the ſorts in the plea- 
ſure-gardeu difpoſe them about the borders 
in patches. | ; 

ut the laſt five ſpecies being exotics from 

warm countries ; they require ſhelter here in 
winter, ſo muſt be potted and placed in the 
green-houſe collection, or may be preſerved 
all winter in a common garden-frame, fur- 
niſhed with lights to put on in nights and 
cold weather. 


Propagation, &c. of all the Sorts. 


Their different methods of propagation 
are; the hardy perennial ſpecies by ſeed and 
by flipping the roots; the annual ſort only 
by ſeed annually z and the five green- houſe 
kinds principally by lips and cuttings. 

Two Hardy Petcnnfal Sorts, —Both theſe 
hardy perennials may be propagated by ſeed, 
and by parting the roots. | 

By Seed.— This may be had at the ſeed- 
ſhops : ſow it in ſpring, March or April, in 
any bed or border of light earth, and rake it 
in with a light hand; they will ſoon come 
up: when the ſeedlings are a few inches high, 
plant them out in moiſt weather, in rows ten 


— 


— 
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or twelve inches diſtance, finally to remain, | 
giving occaſional waterings till freſh rooted, 


waterings, and they will readily grow, and be- 


thinning them to four or five inches diſtance; 


ORN 


By Parting the Roots.— Autumn is the beſt 
ſeaſon, though it may alſo be performed ſuc. 
ceſsfully in ſpring. Having ſome large plants, 
ſlip or divide the roots into flips, each fur. 
niſhed with fibres; which plant in rows, as 
directed for the ſeedlings, giving occaſional 


come good bufhy plants by autumn following, 

Their general culture is the keeping them 
clean from weeds; and every autumn cut 
down all decayed ſtalks ; looſen the earth be- 
tween the plants; at the ſame time digging 
the alleys, ſpread a little of the earth over 
the ſurface of the beds. 

When any are intended- for the pleaſure- 
garden, remove them in autumn or ſpring, 
with little balls of earth about their roots, and 
plant them where wanted. 

Annual Sort. — This plant is raiſed by ſeed 
only: ſow it annually in ſpring towards the 
latter end of March, or in April, on a warm 
dry border, and rake it in; or may be ſowed 
in ſhallow drills: the plants will ſoon come 
up, and may either remain where ſowed, 


or when two inches. high may be planted out 
in moiſt weather, in rows ſix inches aſunder, 
giving a due ſupply of water till treſh-rooted, 
and they will foon cover the ground, and not 
need any farther culture. 

When any are deſigned ſor the pleaſure- 
garden, the ſeed may be ſowed in patches 
where you would have them remain to 
flower. | 

Green-houſe Kinds.—AIll theſe ſorts are 
propagated by flips or cuttings of the young 
ſhoots in ſpring and ſummer, .If you plant 
them early, let it be in pots, and plunge 
them in any hot-bed, they will readily take 
root; but if in ſummer, they may be plant- 
ed either in pots, or in a ſhady border. In 
either mode of planting, give water direCtly, 
which repeat as occaſion may require in mo- 
derate quantities; and if thoſe that are plint- 
ed in the open air, either in pots, or in the 
full ground, are covered down with hanc- 
glaſſes, it will facilitate their rooting ; but the 
glaſſes muſt be removed when the plants be- 
gin to ſhoot at top : the plants in either way 
will be rooted the ſame year; and towards 
autumn may be potted off ſeparately into ſmall 
pots, and afterwards managed as other hardy 
green- houſe exotics. | | 

ORNITHOGALUM, Star of Bethlehem. 

This genus compriſes ſeveral herbaceous, 
bulbobs-rooted, flowery perennials, for ado:n- 


ing the pleaſure-garden, and one for the 
| green- 


O RN ? 
-houſe collection; having all large bul- 


bous roots, crowned moſtly with long, nar- 
row, carinated, and enfiforme leaves, and 
upright naked flower-ſtalks annually, riſing 
from half a foot to a yard high in different 
forts, terminated in long, large ſpikes of hex- 
apetalous, ſtar- ſhaped, white flowers, 

Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Characters. ] CALIX, none. CoRoLLA, 
fix ſpear-ſhaped petals, erect to the middle, 
and plane and ſpreading above, and are per- 
manent. STAMINA, fix erect filaments half 
the length of the corolla, and ſimple anther, 
2;5TILLUM, an angular germen, awl-ſhap- 
ed permanent ſtyle, and an obtuſe ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh, angular, trival- 
vate, trilocular capſule, containing many 
roundiſh ſeeds. 

Of this ſpecies there are cultivated in our 
gardens about fix hardy ſpecies for the open 
borders, and one tender kind requiring ſhelter 
of a green-houſe, &c. in winter. 


Hard Kinds, for the Open Ground. 
1OhnITHOGALUM Pyramidale. 


Pyramidical, large-ſpiked, Portugal Star of 


Bethlehem. ] Hath a very large, oval, bulbous 
root ; crowned with long, keel-ſhaped, dark- 
green leaves; amidſt them an upright, firm, 
naked flower-ſtalk, near a yard high ; termi- 
nating in a very large, long, pyramidal ſpike 
of numerous, aſcending, white, ſtarry flowers; 
appearing in June, | 

*ORNITHOGALUM Pyreniacum. 

Pyrenean Ercen-flotuered Star of Bethlehem.) 
Hath a large onion-like bulbous root; crown- 
ed with long, keel-ſhaped, ſpreading leaves ; 


an upright, naked flower-ſtalk, halt a yard 


or two feet high, terminated by a very long 
ſpike of yellowiſh-green flowers on long 
ſpreading pedunculi, which as the fruit ripens 
becomes gradually ereCt, nearly approaching 
the ſtalk ; flowering in May. 

The flowers of this ſpecies poſſeſs an agree- 
able ſweet ſcent. The plant is a native of 
the Pyrenian mountains; alſo of England, 
in ſome meadows, and by way- ſides. 
 OrnITHoGALUM «x7 wer 

Broad. leaved Arabian Star of Bethlehem, 
ſemetimes called Alexandrian Li'y.) Hath a very 
large, roundiſh, bulbous root; crowned with 
| broad, long, ſword-ſhaped leaves, ſpreading on 

the ground ; an upright, thick, ſtrong, naked 
flower-ſtalk, two or three ſeet high; termi- 
nating in a long, looſe ſpike of many large, 
try, white flowers, on long pedunculi; ap- 
pearing in June. 


* 
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This is a hardy exotic of Arabia and 
gypt. 

*ORNITHOGALUM Umbellatum. 

Unmbelliferous Star of Bethlehem.) Hath a 
large, roundiſh, white, bulbous root; crown- 
ed with long, narrow, keel-ſhaped, white- 
ſtreaked, ſpreading leaves; an upright, naked 
flower-ſtalk, five or fix inches high, termi- 
nated by taller pedunculi ; ſuſtaining a co- 
rymboſe umbel of white flowers, having the 
outſide: ſtriped with green; appearing in 
April and May. 

It grows wild in England, &c. in ſome 
woods and meadows. . 

*ORNITHOGALUM Luteum. 

Yellow Star of Bethkkhem.) Hath a ſmall, 
roundiſh, bulbous root ; crowned with two 
or three narrow, keel-ſhaped leaves; an up- 
right, two-leafed flower-ſtalk, fix inches high; 
terminated by a ſimple umbel of yellow flow- 
ers; appearing in April. 

It grows wild in England, &c. on the bor- 
ders of uncultivated fields, meadows, and 
paſtures. 

*ORNITHOGALUM Nutans. 

Nodding Star-flawer of Naples.] Hath a 
large, compreſſed, bulbous root; long, nar- 
row, keel - ſhaped, dark- green leaves; an up- 
right naked flower ſtalk, about a foot high; 
terminated by a looſe ſpike of flowers hanging 
on one ſide, white within, and of a greyiſh- 
green without, and with a ſtamineous, com- 
panulated nectari. Flowering'in April and 
May. | | 

Of the above ſix hardy Ornithogalums, the 
firſt three are the moſt ornamental, and moſt 
noted ſorts in the Engliſh gardens ; the other 
three are alſo kept in many gardens for varie- 
ty: all the ſorts are exceeding hardy, and will 
proſper any where, | 


| Tender Kind for the Green-houſe Collection. 


7ORNITHOGALUM Capenſe. 

Cape Ornithogalum.) Flath a large, irregu-- 
lar, tuberous, dark-brown root ; crowned 
with heart-ſhaped-oval, ribbed leaves, elevat- 
ed on foot-ſtalks ;3- upright, ſlender, naked 
ſtalks, about a foot high; terminated by a- 
looſe ſpike of greeniſh-white flowers; appear- 
ing in October and November. | 

It is an exotic from the Cape of Good- 


Hope. | ; 

Lariat.) With pale-blue flowers. 

All theſe plants are perennial in root, but 
annual in leaves and ſtalks, which in the fx 


| hardy forts riſe annually in the ſpring, and: 


flower 
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flower in their proper ſeaſon; the flowers 
conſiſt univerſally of ſix petals that expand 
themſelves at top like the figure of a ſtar; 
and being numerous in each ſpike, are very 


' conſpicuous; and in the tall ſorts make a 


very ornamental appearance: ſucceeded in 
all the kinds by plenty of ripe ſeeds in autumn: 
this, however, is rarely wanted, for the plants 
propagate exceedingly by off. ſets of the roots, 


which every ſecond year, in ſummer when 


they have done flowering, and the leaves and 
ſtalks decay, may be taken up, and the off- 
ſets ſeparated for encteaſe. 

The fix hardy forts are proper furniture for 
the pleaſure-garden, placing the larger grow- 
ing forts in the molt conſpicuous parts, in aſ- 
ſemblage with other bulbous flowers ; plant 
ing the ſorts in genetal three or four inches 
deep, and they may remain unremoved two 
or three years, when the roots will be increaſ 
ed by oft-ſets into large bunches, each exhi- 
biting a large cluſter of flowers. 

And if ſome roots of the Ornithogalum Py- 
ramidale, &c.are planted in large pots, one root 
in each, in order for moving occaſionally to 


when in bloom, will have a fine effect. 

The Ornithegalum Capenſe muſt be always 
kept in pots of light earth, for the conveni- 
ence of moying them to the ſhelter of a 
green-houſe or garden-frames in winter. 


The Propagation, &c. of all the Sorts. 


The propagation of all the ſorts is effected 
abundantly by off-ſets of the roots, 


The ſix hardy forts in particular multiply 


by off · ſets in great plenty, if they ſtand two 


or three years, eſpecially the ſmaller forts ; 


the larger kinds alſo of ſome ſtanding throw | 


out oft-ſets abundantly enough for a-plentiful 
increaſe; and the beſt ſeaſon for remov- 
ing all the ſorts in order to ſeparate the off 


ſets is July and Auguſt, when their leaves 


and flalks decay; and the roots may either 
be planted again in Auguſt or September, or 
kept till October or November, &c.. but re. 


marking the autumnal-planted | bulbs will 
flower much ſtronger tlian thoſe not planted 


again till ſpring. Obſerve to plant the off- 


at m 


88 


ſets in nurſery- beds for a year, managing the 


whole as directed for other hardy bulbs. See | 


Burzus. 


The Cape Ornithogalum is alſo propagated 


by ſlips ot 'off-ſets of the roots, which may 
be ſlipped when the leaves and ſtalks decay; 


planting each flip or off: ſet in a ſeparate pot | with upright branchy ſtems about a foot high; 
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of good light earth; and place them to have 
ſhelter from froſt and exceſſive wet weather 
in winter, and in the full air in ſummcr. 

OROBUS, Bitter Vetch, 

This genus conſiſts. of hardy, herbaceous 
fbrous-rooted, very ſloriferous perennials 0 
the embelliſhment of the pleaſure-garden; 
riting with erect ſlems, from about one 60 
two feet high, ornamented with winged leaves 
of from two to ſeveral pair of lobes; and at 
the axillas and top of the ſtalks, looſe ſpice; 
and cluſters of papilionaceous, purple and 
blue flowers of ornamental appearance, 

Claſs and order, Diadeiphia Deraiiriq, 

Characters. 1 CALIx, is monophyllous 
tubular, and five-parted at the top. Conc. 
LA, is papilicnaceous, with a heart-ſhaped 
ſtandard, two long connivent wings, a hi. 


fad, aſſurgent, acuminated keel, ſwoln at the 


baſe. STAMINA, ten diadelphous filaments 
and oblong antherw, PisTILLUM, a cylin- 
dric compreſſed geimen, a bent ityle, and 
narrow downy ftigma. PERICARPIUu, a 
long, taper, acute, unilocular pod, having 


many roundiſh ſeeds,” 
_ adorn any particular compartment, they, 


The plants of this genus are moſtly natives 
of woods and commons in different parts of 
the world; but ſeveral of the forts ate re— 
tained in gardens for the beauty of their 
flowers, 

The moſt material ſpecies are the following 
ſeven. | 

**ORopus Ver nus. 8 

Vernal Orobus.] Hath ſtrong fibrated roots; 
upright ſimple ſtalks, riſing a foot bigh ; gu- 
nithed with pinnated leaves of two pair of oval 
lobes, attended by half-arrow-pointed, entire 
ſtipula; and at the axillas ſhort ſpikes of 
flowers of different colours in the varictics ; 
appearing in March. 

Varieties.] Purple-flowered ſpring Ore; 
deep blue-flowered—pale blue-ſlowered. 

*ORoBus Tuberoſus, 

Tuberaus-rooted Orobus, ſometimes called I": 
Pea.) Hath a tuberous, knotty, creeping 
root; upright, angular, ſimple ſtems, about 
a foot long; pinnated leaves, of four pair of 
lanceolate 1 attended by half-arrow- 
pointed ſtipula ; and at the axillas long pe- 
dunculi, each having two or three reddit 
flowers ; appearing in April and May. 

It is a reſident of ſhady woods in England 
and other countries. 

*OrxoBus Lathyreides. i 

Lathyroides, or Baſtard Lathyrus.] Riſes 


con- 
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jugated, almoſt. cloſe-Gtting leaves, hav- 
a ade Hp and 3 2 axillas ſnort 
dunculi, each terminated by a ſhort ſpike 
of bright blue flowers. | 
40R0BUS8 Lunata. h MEE NT 
Tunated Siberian Orobus.] Riſes with up- 
right, unbranching ſtalks, a foot and a half, 
high pinnated leaves, of four or ſive pair of 
- lobes, 2 broad lunated 
or . e ſtipula; | | 
ſhort pedunculi ſupporting large purple flow 
ers; appearing in April, | 
$OROBUS, Sylvaticus, - 2951 
Sylvian, or Wied Orobus.] Riſes with de- 
cumbent, branching, hairy ſtalks, a ſoot and 
a half long; winged leaves of ſeven pair of 
lobes wes, At the. axillas rig —_ of pur» | 
ple lowers ; appearing early in June. 
* This grows in woods in ſeveral 
parts of and. | ; 
© *OropuUs Niger. 
. Black Orobus.4 Riſes. 
ſlems, two. feet high; pinnated leaves, of ix | 
ar of opens lobes; and at the axillas 
* pedunculi, each ſupporting ſeveral pur- 
ple flowers.z appearing in May. | 
TOroBUs Pyreniacus. . | et 
| Pyrenean Orobns.) Riſes with upright, 
branchy ſtems, a foot and a half high ; pin- 
nated leaves, of two pair of ſpear-ſhaped nerv- 
| ous lobes ; and at the axillas Jong, pedunculi, 
terminating in ſole ſpikes of | purple flowers; 
appenring in 17. rien 1133%; 
1 theſe ſeven ſpecies of Orobus have 
ſtrong fibrated roots, which are perennial, 
but are annual in ſtalk; riſing early in ſpring 
and decay in OE ITO | 
They: are all very hardy plants, and proſ- 
per in any common. ſoil of a garden. 
Moſt of the ſorts are very floriferoys, and 
the flowers conſpieuous and ornamental for 
adorning the flower compartments; the flowers 
are univerſally of the papilionaceous or but- 
terfly kind, conſiſting each of four irregular ' 
pals i. e. a ſtandard, two wings, and a 
; and ate all ſurceeded by long 


at the axillas 


: 


| 


c | 
vith upright, branchy 


£ 


ö | taper 
ſeed: pods, furniſhing plenty of ripe feed in 
autumn; by which the may be pro- 


| DIST | 
Var Propagation, Or. 
Their propagation is by ſeed and by part - 
ing the roots. | 

By Seed. <— All the forts furniſh plenty: 
ſow it in autumn, i. e. September, or begin- 
ning of October, or early in ſpring, in any 
bed or border, and rake them in, and thoſe 
of the autumn- ſowing will readily come vp 
in ſpring ; but thoſe of the-ſpring-ſowing do 
not come up ſo freely: as the plants advance, 
clear them from weeds, and give occaſional 
waterings ; and in June or July, when a few 
inches high, prick them out,in moiſt weather, 
in nurſery-rows half a foot aſunder, to remain 
to gain ſtrength till October or November, 
then tranſplant them Where they are to re- 
main. u 

By parting the Roots. Autumn, wh 
their ſtalks decay, is the beſt time for this: 
having recourſe to ſome large plants, divide 
the roots into flips, each furniſhed with fibres, 
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and plant the largeſt at once where they ate 
| to remain 5 and the ſmalleſt may be planted 


E 


in nurſery-rows'for a year, 
'-OSTEOSPERMUM, Fard- ſeed, com- 
monly called Hard ſeeded Chryſanthemum. 
This genus furniſhes ſhrubby exoties for 
the fee collection, riſing with ſhrub- 
by durable ſtems, branching ſeveral feet high, 
garniſhed with oval and ſpear-ſhaped leaves ; 
and the branches terminated by yellow com- 
pound flowers, | . 
Claſs and order, Syngengſa Polygamia N- 
ceſſaria. 8 
Charafers.) CAL T, a compound flower, 
having a fimple, hemiſpherical, 3 
cup. COROLLA, a compound radiated flower, 
of many ſmall florets, being funnel-ſhaped, 
mules or hermaphrodites in the diſk or mid- 
dle, and flat tongue · ſhaped femalesin the ra- 
dius. STAMINA, in the hermaphtodites five 
very ſhort filaments, and cylindrie antherte. 
P1sTILLUM, in the hermaphrodites a ſmall 
germen, ſlender ſtyle, and obſolete ſtigma, 
and in the femaſes a globular germen, flen- 
der ſtyle, and an inated ſtigma. PE- 


* 


t, 


'RICARPIUST, none, in each female floret a 
| hey dry as hard as bone. 
| he plants of this genus ate moſtly natives 
of Africa, and require ſhelter of a green; 
— 
e ſpecies are: 19 8 N 
Bererzusaen Meilhwani, © 
Moniliferou: Ethiopian Waere Hach 
x trabby” , branching Er or eight feet 
HI VS n 0 b * * I Rita, 
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high, havinga ſmooth grey bark; oval, ſerrated, 
thick, hoary, alternate leaves, on decurrent 
foot-ſtalks ; and the branches terminated by 
cluſters of yellow flowers. 

*OzTEOSPERMUM Piſiferum. 
| 7 4 Cape Ofteeſpermum,) Hath a 
ſhrubby ſtem, branching ſeven or eight feet 
high, having ſoft woolly branches ; ſpear- 
ſhaped, pointed, ſerrated, ſmooth leaves, on 
very ſhort, bordered foot-ſtalks ; and the 
branches terminated by cluſters of yellow 
flowers. . 

30s TEOSPERMUM Spinoſum, 

Spinous African Oſteoſpermum.] Hath a low 
ſhrubby ſtem, branching three or four feet 


| high, armed with branchy ſpines z oblong, | 


narrow, clammy leaves, placed irregularly ; 
and the branches terminated by yellow flowers 
ſingly. 

Os TEOSDPERMUM Polygaloides. 
 Paolygaltide Athiopian Oſteoſpermum.] Hath 
a ſhrubby ſtem, branching tour or five feet 
high; ar-ſhaped, entire, ſmooth, decur- 
rent leaves, placed almoſt imbricatum; and 


the branches. terminated by yellow flowers 


ſingly. 

All theſe Oleoſpermums are durable in root, 
ſtem and branches, retaining their leaves moſt 
part of the year: the firſt ſort is that which 
3s the moſt common in the Engliſh gardens. 
They flower in fummer;. the flowers are uni- 
verſally compound and radiated ; rarely ſuc- 
ceeded by good ſeeds in England. 


The plants muſt always be kept in pots for 
moving to ſhelter of a green-houſe in win- 


3 


ter, and managed as myrtles and other green- 


houſe ſhrubs. 


Their propogation is by cuttings any time | 


in ſummer. Chuſe the young ſhoots, which 
plant in pots, ſeveral. in each, giving, water 
and occaſional ſhade, for a month or fix weeks, 


when they will be rooted ; and before winter 


ſhould be potted off ſeparately, and placed. a- 


mong the other green-houſe exotics. 
_. OTHONNA, African Ragwort. 


The plants of this genus are ſhrubby 
underſhrubby eyer-green. exotics of Africa, 


natifid and entire ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and the 
branches terminated by compound radiated 
- yellow flowers. | 


| 


i 


— 


O0 THONNA 
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divided into eight or twelve parts, Cop OLe 
LA, a compound radiated flower, of nume. 
rous ſmall florets, the middle or diſk com 4 
ed of many tubular hermaphrodite florets 
and the ray of eight or twelve flat, tongue. 
ſhaped, tridented, female florets. 8 T AMI. 
NA, in the hermaphrodite florets five ſhort 
filaments, and long cylindric antheræ. Pig. 
TILLUM, an oblong germen, ſlender ſtyle 
and in the hermaphrodites a fimple bifid fis. 
ma, which in the females is large and reflexed 
PERICARPIUM, none, each female floret d 
ſucceeded by one oblong ſeed, crowned with 
down, — in the permanent calix, 

The moſt noted ſpecies are; 

OTHONNA Pectinata. 

Peftinated-leaved Othonna.] Hath a ſhrub. 


by ſtem, branching numerouſly two or three 


feet high, the branches covered with a hoar 
down; oblong, pinnatifid, hoary, white 
leaves, veing cut pingati6d-wit, almoſt 
to the mid-rib, into many narrow parallel 
ſegments, arranged in a pectinated manner, 


or reſembling the teeth of a comb; and at 


the axillas and ends of the branches long pe- 
dunculi, terminated by large yellow flowers, 


with ſpreading rays. 
brotanifolia, 
Abrotanum-leaved Otbonna.] Hath a low, 


ſhrubby, jointed ſtem, branching about two 


feet high; thick, finely multifid-pinnated, 


ſouthernwood- like leaves; and the branches 


terminated by yellow flowers. 
3IOTHONNA 88 | 
Coronopus-leaved Othonna. ] Hath a ſhrub- 
by ſtem, branching four or five feet high; 
ſpear-ſhaped, narrow lower leaves, the upper 
ones ſinuated and indented; and the branches 


terminated by umbellate cluſters of yellow 


flowers. 4 . 

: Theſe ſhrubs flower in ſummer and au- 
tumn : the flowers'are in general compound 
and radiated, continuing in ſucceſſion two or 
three months, but are rarely ſucceeded by 


I good ſeed in our gardens. 
and 

| 
for the green-houſe, riſing from about two to 
four or five feet high, ornamented with pin- 


They are proper furniture for the green- 
houſe collection, and being tender muſt always 
be kept in pots for moving to ſhelter in win- 
ter: they will have a very pretty effect in 
this collection, both by their mode of growth, 


leaves, and flowers: managing them gene- 


rally as directed for other ſhrubby exotics 


Jof the green-houſe. Sce GREEN-Hobsg 


PLANTS, ' © 


Their propagati is by ſlips and cuttings 


has the young ſhoots, planted any time in 


ſwramer, 


the biggeſt double roſe. 


wand, robuſt, 


PAO 
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ſummers before the latter end of July, either if they are covered cloſe. with hand-plaſſes 


in pots, or in a bed or border, watered and 


and ſhaded, it will facilitate their rooting : 


ſhaded occaſionally. from the ſan, till rooted, | early in autumn pot them ſeparately, and ma- 
which they will effect the ſame ſeaſon; or | nage them as other green-houſe ſhrubs, 
2 Aarti | = | 


TY/ZONIA, Peony, _ | 

P This genus furniſhes Jarge herbaceous 
owery perennials, moſtly of the tuberous- 

rooted kind; having roots compoſed of large 

fleſhy tubers, ſendjng up Arong annual ſtalks, 

from one or two to three feet bigh ; garniſh- 

ed with large, many-lobed, ſpreading leaves; 


and terminated by very large, pentapetalous, 


polyandrous flowers. ee 
Claſs and order, Polyandria Digynia. 
Characters] CaAL1x, five roundiſh, con- 
cave, reflexed, equal leaves. 
five large, roundiſh, concave, ſpreading pe- 
tals, STAMINA, numerous. ſhort capillary 


filaments, and large, oblong, gquadrangular, 


erect antheræ. P1STILLUM, two or three 
downy germina, no ſtyles, but oblong com- 
prefſed obtuſe, coloured ſtigmas. PERICAR- 
PIUM, no or three oval-oblong, ſpreading, 
reflexed, downy, univalyular, unilocular cap- 
ſules, having many oval ſeeds. RT 

| There, are, only two ſpecies, one of 
which, however, common Peony, admits of 


many elegant varieties, with both ſingle and 
double flowers; but the doubles being re- 


markably large, and the petals multiplied in 
many ſeries to the very centre, are conſider- 


ably more beautiful and eſtimable than the 
lingles, which have only five petals, accord- 


e aerable in the double varieties, 
rming a fine full flower 3 much larger than 


0 


e ſpecies are; 


ging by ſtrings to the main head; vpright 
ooth ſtalks, branching alf 


CoROLLA, 


ing to their en deſeription; but the 
| petal are-innumerable 


| 
| 


bs 


| a yard or two feet high, or more: garniſhed 


with very large, many-lobed leaves, compoſed 
of oblong-oval folioles, ſpreading widely all 
around ; and the ſtalk and branches terminat- 
ed by large, deep-red flowers ſingly, having 
numerous ſtamina, with yellow antheræ; 
ſurrounding two, three, or more germina, 
ſucceeding to ſo many capſules, opening lon- 


gitudinally, and diſcover their ſeed, gradu- 


ally ripening to a dark-purple, or blackiſh 
colour. Flowering in May and June. ; 
- Of this ſpecies there are two -noted varie- 
ties, called, Male Peony, and Female Peony; 
each of which comprehending alſo ſome va- 
rieties, Viz. „ 40 ? 
Male Peony.]—Hath lobated, dark- green 
leaves, having large oval folioles cut on the 
ſides; and very large, ſingle, red flowersz 
ſucceeded by capſules remarkable for turnin 
backward, opening and (diſplaying their — 
inſide, together with the numerous ſeeds in 
a ſingularly agreeable manner, appearing 
very ornamental after the flower 2 
Female Peony. ]—Hath. unequally lobated 
pale-green leaves, with narrow 8, more 
frequently cut on the edges, and ſmaller deep- 
purple flowers. 16 44:32 97 I's 
Of theſe two principal. Varieties are the fal- 
'lowing ;} Double red-flowered—double deep- 
'red-flowered—double purple · flowered . dou- 
ble roſe· coloured double white-flowered— 
double black- lowered Portugal deep-red 
{weet-ſcented Peony —Conſtantinople large 


-| blood-red Peony—dwarf white Peony. 


P Officinalis. _ . N 
Common © cmal Peony,) . Hath a large 
Fer! compoſed of many thick fleſuy tubers, * 


* 


All theſe ſorts, conſidered as flowery plants, 

are very ornamental in their flowers, particu- 
larly the double. 184 el awe, 
The plants have alſo great merit ſor me- 
dical uſes. F 


2PAONIA 


| 


4P 2 
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| ſexs for propagation. e 
They are proper ornaments a6 flowery 


taace ſiom othar plants, ſor they extend them- 
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PAO Tenvifolia. } 
Narrow-leaved Peony.) Hath à thick, 
flelby, creeping root; upright unbranch- | 
ing ſtalks, rifing a foot and a half high; | 
ſmalliſh multipartite leaves, having the lobes 
divided into a multitude of narrow ſegments; 
and 1 ſtalks terminated by red flowers placed 

ſingly. 

Botb tbeſe ſpecies. of Pæonia, and all the 
varieties, are perennial in root, but annual 
in ſtalk and leaves; riſing in ſpring, form 
large buſhy plants, having the flowers erect 
in the midſt of them; and wholly die gra- 
dually to the ground at the approach of win- 
ter. 

They flower in May and June, continuing 
in beauty a month or ſix weeks: the flowers 
are very large in the. firſt ſpecies and varieties; 
and in their ſingle or characteriſlic ſtate, in 
alli! the ſorts, conſiſt of fiye large roundiſh 

als ; but in the doubles the petals are mul · 
iplied in many ſeries in ward to the centre, 
ſorming very large full flowers, whicts in moſt 
ol. the forts are ſucceeded by plenty of ripe- 
ſeed in autumn, by which the plants may be 
raiſed in the common ground in great abun- 
dance, as well as — of the roots. See 
their Prapagatian. AS 

All the ſoris are bardy plants that will flou- 
1i{vin any common ſoil. of a garden in al- 
moſt any ſi tuation, either in open expoſures, 
or under ſhade of trees, &c. * _— 4 

the roots a great number of years, flower 
mo and. encreale- exceedingly. by. off- 


plants; ſot large borders and other compari- 
ments, and may be had at all the public nur- 
ſexies. Gbſe/ving that the'beft:ſcaſon for te · 
moving chem is in autumn, whew their ſtalks - 
aud dates ane decayed; planting one here 
and there in different parts, placing them wich 
the cro un of the root a little within the. ſur- 
face of the earth, and at a yard. at leaſt diſ- 


ſelyes: widely every way, a & 4a: large 
bufhy-growth ;/: which; together with their 
conſpieuous large flowers, exhibit a fine ap- 


ance- "33 


Aſter the flowers are” gone, the capfoles-| 


opening;lengthaways, diſcover their coloured 
ſeeds:veryrornametitally, eſpecially the Male 
Peony and varieties 3 and to forward this 
fome ſlit the capſules open on the inſide at 
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niuch ſooner, and diſplay their beautify 


The plants may be ſuffered to remain ſeve- 
ral years unremoved, till the roots are en- 
creaſed into very large bunches, and may 


then be taken up, when the ftalks decay, in 
autumn, and divided. 


Their Propagation, c. 


Their propagation is effected moft common. 


ly by dividing the roots ; but they ma 
be raiſed abundantly from ſeed. 3 


By dividing che Roots.— The roots mult 
ply Lo 2 multi 


by off-ſets; and the beſt time for re. 


moving and ſeparating them is Auguſt and 


September. When the ſtalksare decayed, then 
the whole root may be taken up and divided 
each flip or off-ſet, having at leaſt one eye oc 
bud at its.crawn, will make a proper plant. I 
would not, however, adviſe. dividing them 
into very ſmall ſlips, unleſs when as great an 
eneteaſe as poſſible is wanted: in which caſe 
they may be divided as ſmal] as may be, pro- 
vided each ſet is crowned with one or more 
buds; and in either caſe it is adviſeable th 
be all planted again ſoon after ; for although 
theſe roots, if remaved at the proper time as 
above, may upon bccaſion be kept out of the 
on ſome time, yet when planted again 
oon after their removal, they will flower 
much ſtronger ; obſerving, you may plant the 
lar er off=ſets at once whete they are to re» 
main; and the ſmaller ones in nurſery-beds 
to ſtand a year or two to gain ſtrength, then, 
tranſplanted into their places of final deſtina- 
tion. | 
By Seed. —AlI the fingte-flowered kinds in 
ne produce plenty, and from which 
th ſingle and ' double-floweted plants are 
obtained, Autumn, ſcon after” the ſeed is 
ripe, is a very füccefsful feaſon for ſowing ;, 
though it may alſo. be performed in ſpiing, 
and may be ſowed in any, bed or border of 
light earth, either by broad-caſt, and raked 
in, or in ſhallow. drills,. fix inches 2ſunder, 
coyering the ſeeds half an inch deep: they 
will readily come up in April or May; keep 
them clean ftom weeds, and give moderate 
waterings in dry weather; and as it is proper- 


bed, it is adviſable in autumn to ſpread an 
inch depth of light earth over the ſurface 0: 
he bed: the next year, in September, tranſ· 
ant them, where they are to remain. 


'PANORATIUM- { Parcratian Lib] Se. 


the proper value, whereby they-wall (expand. 
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This genus conſiſts of large bulbous: root- 
ed, herbaceous, flowery perennials, of very 


ental appearance for the pleaſure-ground 
— collation, havi =P large bul- 
ng 


narrow, others broad; and npright robuſt 


high, terminated by a large ſpatha, or ſheath, 
rotruding ſome many, others but one or two 
hexapetalous, liliaceous, white flowers, of 
eat beauty and fragrance. 15 
Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 
Charafters.] CALIx, an oblong ſpatha, 
opening on one fide, protrudes many flowers, 
and withers. CoRoLLA, fix ſpear- ſhaped 
and in the middle a monopetalous, 
nel-ſhaped nectarium, ten or twelve-part- 
ed, and ſpreading at top, STAMINA, fix 
awl-ſhaped filaments inferted into the brim of 
the nectarium, and oblong incumbent antbe- 
. PrsTiLLUM; an obtuſe trigonal germen 
under the corolla, long filiforme ſtyle, and 
an obtuſe ſtigma, PERICAR IU, around- 


iſh, trigonous, trilocular capſule, having many 


globular ſeeds. . 
Of this genus there are two hardy ſpecies 


| for the pleafure garden, and ſive tender kinds 


e Kay ag Hardy Kinds. 


| *PancrATIV NM: Maritimum. | 

Maritime Panicratium,” or Common Sea Daß 
faul.] Hath a very large, oblong, bulbous, 
dark · coated root; crowned with tongue- 
ſhaped leaves a foot -· long, encompaſſed at 
bottor with a ſort of ſheath ; amidſt them 


and a half high, ſurmounted by a multiflo- 
tous ſpatha, protruding- ſeveral large white 
flowers; having plane petals. Flowering in 
the latter end of Auguſt or in September. 

It grows naturally on the fea-coaſt of France 
and Spain. | 

*PANCRATIUM [llyricum. | 

Iilrian Multiflorous Pancratium.] Hath a 
large, oval, bulbous, dark-eoated root; crown - 


eld with ſword-ſhaped leaves, a foot aud a half 


long, and two inches broad; an upright, thick, 
ſucculent, naked flower-ſtalk; near two feet 
high ; terminated 47 multiflorous ſpatha, 
protruding: fix or eight white flowers, having 
the ſtimina longer thun the nectarium. Flow- 
ering in June and July, 

| Both theſe hardy Pancyativms proſper in the 
open ground, but muſt have a warm dry fi- 
wation, and alight fol; and ſheltered occa- 


eaves, ſome | 


flower-ſtalks, from one to two or three feet | 


*. 


—— — * * 


2 


— 


ö 


| 
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fionally from ſevere froſt; where they will 
abide for many 8 by the root, renewing 


their leaves and flower-ſtalks annually, and 
encreaſe freely by off-ſets. | 


Tender Kinds far the Hot-houſs. 


Theſe ſorts being tender exotics from the 
warm parts of the Indies, in this _— 
muſt be kept in pots, in order for being place 


always in the hot-houſe, where they will ex- 


hibit their beautiful fragrant flowers at diffe- 
rent times of the year. 

*PANCRATIUM Zeylanicum. 

Ceylon Uniflorous Paneratium.) Hath a large 
oval, bulbous root, crowned with narrow 
erect leaves, a foot long; an upright, firm, 
naked flower-ſtalk, fifteen or eighteen inches 
high, terminated by a uniflorous ſpatha, pro- 
truding one large white flower, having reflex- 
ed petals. 

*PANCRATIUM' Wexicanum. 

Mexican Biflorous Pancratium.) Hath 2 
large bulbous root; crowned with furrowed 
leaves, a foot long, and two or three broad; 
an upright naked flower-ſtalk, about a foot 
high; terminated by a biflorous ſpatha, pro- 
truding two large white fragrant flowers. 

PAN eRATIU Uu Caribbæum. | 

Caribbean Multiflerms Pancrutium.] Hathi 
a very large bulbous' root; crowned with 
ſpear- ſhaped, mo broad, longitudi- 
nally-ribbed leaves ; an upright, thick, firm, 
naked flower-ſtalk, two feet high, or more; 


| termitiated by a multiflorons ſpatha, protrud- 


ing many very large, white, fragrant flowers. 
an upright; robuſt; naked flower-ftalk, a foot |. | 


PANCRATIUM Amboinenſe. 

Amboyna Broad-leaved Multiflorous Panera» 
tram.) Hath a large; oval, white, bulbous 
root; crowned with oval, nervous, or deep- 
ly ribbed leaves, ſeven or eight inches long, 
and five or ſix broad, growing on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks; and an upright, thick, naked flower- 
ſtalk, near two feet high, terminated by a 
multiflerous ſpatha, protruding many large 
white flowers. | | 

Variety] With broad, oval, acuminated 


leaves, and very fragrant flowers. 


IPANCRATIUM Carolinianum. 

Carolina Multiflorous Pancratium.) Hath a 
roundiſh, bulbous root; crowned with very 
narrow leaves, a foot long; and arr upright, 


| robuſt, naked flower- ſtalk, eight or nine 


inches high, terminated by multiflorous ſpa- 
tha, protruding ſeveral flowers, having the 
ſtamina as long as the neQtarinm. 
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All cheſe plants are perennial in root, but | 


annual in ſtalk, which always decay ſoon at- 

ter the flower-is paſt. | 
Their ſeaſon of flowering is different, the 

two hardy ſorts flower here pretty conſtantly 


at the times mentioned in their deſcription ; 


and as to the tender kinds, they often exhibit 
their flowers in our ſtoves in the middle of 
winter, ſometimes in ſpring, ſummer, and 
autumn; and ſometimes they flower two or 
times a year, ſo that one or other of them ex- 
Hibit flowers at almoſt all ſeaſons, The 
flowers of all the ſorts conſiſt each of fix pe- 
tals, and a monophyllous neQarium in the 
centre, and are very ornamental, and moſt 
ol them exceedingly fragrant z but rarely any 
of the ſorts, except the Pancratium {lyricum, 
furniſh ripe ſeeds in theſe parts. 

They all encreaſe intolerable plenty in root 
by off-ſets for propagation. 

All the ſorts have great elegance in their 
flowers, and moſt of them are enriched with 
a deliguful fragrance, and demand our atten- 
tion for culture in the pleaſure-garden and 
Gora! with 1h nin e wh Ko 

The two hardy forts are proper for the 
pleaſure-garden, ſhould have a warm dry 
ſituation, and light ſoil-; the ſeaſon for plant- 
ing them is autumn, that is, the roots being 
taken up when their leaves decay, ſhould be 
planted again ſoon aſter; placing them about 
four inches deep, and they will flower the 
year, following g ſuffering the roots to remain 
-unremoved two or three years; when they 
will be encreaſed by off- ſets, and ſhould be 
taken up and ſeparated. See their Propaga- 
tion. nen \ Ti TIES 03 4.9 ” 
.. Obſerve, in ſevere froſts it will he proper 
to cover the ground over the roots with litter, 
to protect them. 11 anne? 514 
The five tender ſpecies muſt be ,planted in 
Large pots, and placed in the hot houſe: the 
ſeaſon for planting and tranſplanting them is 
when their, leaves decay: obſerve this, and 
plant one root in each pot, which plunge in 
the bark-bed of the ſtove, where let them 
Iways. remain; and here, they will flower 
ſtrong at their,uſual ſeaſons, and multiply cx- 
ceedingly by off-ſets. 


Propagation all the Sorts. 25: 
All the ſorts are propagated by off- ſets of 
the root, like other bulbs, which may be 
ſeparated every ſecond or third year, or ac- 
cording as they multiply; the proper time for 


which is when their Jeaves decay; planting | 


PAP 
the off-ſets of the hardy ſorts in nurſery-heg; 
for a year, then tranſplanted where they are to 


in ſeparate pots, plunging them in the bark. 
bed. Thoſe of all. the forts will flower in 
perfection the ſecond year, and in their turn 
furniſh a proper ſupply of off - ſets for en- 


creaſe. 

PAPAVER, Poppy. x 

The plants of this genus are hardy, herha. 
ceous, fibrous-rooted, flowery plants; prin. 
cipally annuals and perennials, for ornament 
in gardens, and for medicinal. uſe; riſing 
with upright ſtalks, from one to three feet 
high, garniſhed with large, deeply jagged and 
pinnatifid leaves, and terminated by large te- 
trapetalous polyandrous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Polyandria Monogynia. 


ed of two oval, concave, indented leaves that 
| ſoon fall of. CoR OLLA, four large, roundiſh, 
plane, ſpreading petals. STAMINA, aume- 
rous ſhortiſh filaments, and oblong, compreſſed 
erect antheræ. PisSTILLUM, a large roundiſh 
| germen, no ſtyle, but the germen crowned 
a target-ſhaped, plane, radiated ſtigma, 


oval, unilocular capſule, crowned with a plane 
| ſtigma, opening under it in ſeveral places, 
| and is filled with numerous ſmall ſeeds 
There are eight or nine ſpecies, and of 
which four only have claim to attention as 
garden plants; two annuals, and two peren- 
nials: the two former of which compriſe 
many varieties in reſpect to the ſize, various 
colourings, variegations, and doubleneſs of 
their flowers, ſonie of which are very beau- 
tiful, though all of them rather of a diſagree- 
able ſcent, and of ſhort duration: the plants, 
| however, are deſigned by nature for excellent 


and perennial kinds may be employed to en- 
| creaſe variety in the pleaſure-garden ; they 
are all very hardy and proſper any where. 
met id 


| Annual Kinds, 


 *PAPAVER Sammferum. - 

Somniferous. common Garden Poppy. ] Riſes 
with an upright ſmooth ſtalk, dividing and 
branching a yard or more high ; garniſhed 
with large, deeply jagged, amplexicaule, 
' ſmooth leaves; and terminated by large, ſpread- 
' ing,..dark-purple; and other coloured flowers 


in the varieties, having ſmooth cups and cap- 
| ſules, Flowering in — and July. 1 


remain; and thoſe of the tender kinds plant 


. 


Characteri.] CALIx, is oval, and compoſ. 


PERICARPIUM, a very large, roundiſh, or 


purpoſes in medicine ; and both the annual 
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The varieties of this ſpecies are numerous; 
many of which have great beauty, both in 
cheir amazing ſize, doubleneſs. and colour- 
ings. 
5 aricties of this are. J Double purple- 
flowered double red-flowered double 
white-flowered—double variegated purple- 
and-white- flowered double variegated red- 
and-white-flowered—-double red-and-white 
ſpotted-flowered, or carnation Poppy—dou- 
ble curled- flowered double fringed-flower- 
ed double feather - flowered and alſo with 
ſingle flowers of each ſort. | 
Obſerve that as there are both ſingle and 
double flowers of all the above varieties, the 
ſingles having only four petals, have no me- 
nit as garden-flowers ; but the double kinds 


being very large, and the petals numerous, | 


forming a handſome full flower, exhibit a 
good variety in a garden : the flowers, how- 
ever, are but of very ſhort duration, and in 
general of a diſagreeable ſcent. 

Moſt of the varieties of this ſpecies are of 


a ſomniferous nature, i. e. cauſing ſleep: 


hence it is termed PAPAVER Somnferum, 

The white officinal Poppy, a variety of this 
ſpecies, is the principal medicinal fort; it 
often grows five or ſix feet high, having large 
flowers, both ſingles and doubles, ſucceeded by 
very large heads, or capſules, as big as oranges, 
filled with very numerous ſceds (about 8000); 
and the heads are greatly uſed in medicine; 
of which is made the diacodium of the ſhops ; 
likewiſe from the heads is extracted the op:- 
um in Turkey; and any part of the plant 
boiled in water, and ſweetened with ſugar, 
cauſes fleep ; but ſhould be uſed with caution, 
becauſe too-large a quantity brings on death, 
The ſeed is alſo. good in fevers and inflama- 
tory diſorders; ſo that this variety in particu- 
lar is propagated in great plenty tor ſupplying 
the ſhops. (5 7 

All the varieties are raiſed commonly 
from ſeed in the open ground. 
 *PAPAVER Ras. | 

Rhaeas, or Wild  Globular-headed Poppy. 


Riſes with an upright, hairy, multiflorous 


Ralk, branching a foot and a half high; gar- 
niſhed with long, pinnatifid, deeply- cut, 
hairy leaves; and the ſtalk terminated by 
many red and other coloured flowers in the 
varieties; ſucceeded by globular ſmooth cap- 

es. Flowering in June. 

This ſpecies is the wild red Poppy of the 
helds, but being improved by garden- culture, 
wany varieties of different beautiful colours, 


PAP 


and exceeding doubleneſs, have been ob- 


tained. | 

Varicties are.] Double red-flowered——— 
double purple - flowered double white flow - 
ered double variegated-flowered of many 
fine- coloured varieties and with ſingle: 


flowers of all the above colours and varie- 


gations. 

Of the above varieties of this ſpecies, the 
double kinds only merit attention as flower- 
plants ; the variegated ſorts in particular are 
very beautiful; but all the flowers of the va- 


rieties, like thoſe of the ſomniferous kind, are: 
but of ſhort dutation. 


Perennial Kinds, with durable Roots, but an- 
nual Stalks, 


®PAPAVER Cambricum. 

Cambrian, or Welſh Poppy.) Hath a pe- 
rennial root; crowned with pinnated, cut: 
leaves; upright, ſmooth, multiflorous ſtalks, 
a foot and a half high; garniſhed with ſmall 
pinnated leaves; and terminated by many, 
large yellow flowers; ſucceeded; by oblong,, 
ſmooth capſules. Flowering in June. 

It grows ſpontaneouſly in Wales and ſome: - 
other parts of Britain. 

*PAPAVER Orientale. 

Oriental Poppy.) Hath a large, thick, pe- 
rennial root; crowned with long, pinnated, 
ſawed leaves; upright, rough, uniflorous:; 
ſtalks ; terminated each by one large, deep 
red flower; ſucceeded by oval ſmoath cap 
ſules, Flowering in May. 

Variety.) With double flowers. 

All theſe ſpecies of Papaver flower princi- 
pally in June and July, except the orientab - 
kind, which commonly flower in May: the 
flowers of all the ſorts are large, particularly: 
the annuals, and in their fingle ſtate, conſiſt: _ 
each of four large, roundiſh petals ; but the 
double flowers are compoſed of numerous pe- 
tals, in ſeveral degrees of luxuriance in diffe= 
rent varieties, and in all the forts are ſucceed- 
ed by very large roundiſh capſules filled with. 
numerous very ſmall ſeeds, ripening in autumn. 

As to their merit as garden-plants and pro= 
pagation, obſerve as follow : | 

Annual Sorts. —Both theſe ſorts furniſhing: 
many varieties with ornamental flowers, the- 
doubles of which in particular make a pretty; 
appearance in the. compartments of. the plea- 
ſure-garden, when diſpoſed here and there: 
in patches, ſo that we ſhould procure ſeed of 
the fineſt doubles only, which may be ſowed in 
autumn or ſpring, at.once where the plants are: 

to 
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to remain, in patches as above, covering it] A diffuſe Panicle ( Panicula diffuſa) is when 


near a quarter of an inch deep; and when the 
plants are come up an inch or two high, thin 
them where too thick, to three or fout in each 
patch: here they will flower abundantly; ob- 
ſerving, when the flowers appear, to cut out 
all ſuch plants whoſe flowers are of bad co- 
lours, and all ſingles and half doubles; leav- 
- ing only the bas 
preſerving only the beſt flowers, the blow 
will be ornamental; and will ripen plenty of 
ſced, which, if permitted to ſcatter, numbers 
of plants will riſe naturally. 

The flowers, however, of all theſe annu- 
als are but of a ſhort continuance, which in 


very hot weather, are often but of one day's | 


duration, but are-ſucceeded by others on the 
dame plant; the large doubles having nu- 


merous petals, they, by falling daily, cauſe | 


a littering appearance. 

When deſigned to cultivate the ſomniſe - 
rous kinds for uſe, may ſow the ſeed by broad- 
caſt, in any open ground, and rake them in; 
and wien the plants are three inches high, 
| hoe them out to a foot diſtance; there to ſtand 
to perfect their ſeeds. | 

Perennial Sorts. —Both theſe ſorts are em- 
ployed to form variety in large gardens ; they 
may be placed any where, and plants of both 


ſorts may be procured at the nurſeries: in | 


autumn or ſpring, planting them directly 

where they are to remain. | 
Theſe two ſorts may be propagated by ſeed 
and by parting the roots. 

By Seed. —Sow. it in autumn, or early in 
ſpring, in any bed or border, and rake it in; 
when the plants are three or four inches high, 

plant them out in nurſery-rows to remain till 
autumn, then tranſplant them where they are 
finally to remain, and will flower in ſummer 
following. 

By Roots.— In autumn or early in ſpring 


you may flip the roots, preſerving fibres to 


each ſlip, which planted become proper plants, 
and will flower the following ſeaſon. 
'PANICULA, Panicle; a mode of flower- 
ing, in which the common flower-ſtalk 
branches into ſeveral ſmaller, diſperſed along 
its ſides; and theſe ſmaller ones are again va- 
ee ſub· divided = _— each diviſion 
upporting flowers and fruit, hanging looſely; 
fuck a a head of oats, and many other 
ants. 
A -Panicle is of two ſorts, diffuſe, and 
te, d 


ull double flowers: thus by 


— 


* 


| 


| 


the partial flower-ſtalks, or pedicles, diverge 
and the fructifications hang looſe, fo. as tg 
form in the whole a ſpreading looſe pa- 
nicle. . | 

A coarQate Panicle ( Panicula cart1ata) is 
when the pedicles approach pretty cloſe to- 
gether, ſo as to form a narrow ſtraight pa- 
nicle. | 

PAPILIONACEUS Fl,; a butterfly. 


ſhaped flower, ſuch as all the pea-bloom kinds. 


See Cook LA Papilionacea. 
A Papilionaceous, or butterfly-ſhaped 


flower, conſiſts of four or five very itregulat 


ls; and from their figure and poſiticn, 
r an obvious reſemblance in molt of the 


| g enera, to a butterfly expanding its wings for 


ight ; exemplified in all the forts of pes, 
bean kidney - bean, laburnum, &c. 


The different petals of a Papilionaceou; 
flower are characterized by diſtinct names; the 


upper one commonly the largeſt, and ſtand- 
ing erect, is termed the ſtandard, (vexillum; 
the two ſide petals the wings, (alz;)- and the 


lowermoſt, which is generally concave, and 


united and divided at bottom, is called the 


keel, (carina, ) from its reſemblance to the keel 


of a boat; is ſometimes of one petal, and ſon:c- 
times two united. 8 | 

Plants of the Papilionaceous tribe conſiſt 
both of herbaceous plants and trees; and are 
of the claſs and order Diadzlphia Decandria. 
See CLass1s. 

Some Papilionaceous flowers are of vari- 
ous ſizes in different plants; ſome have very 
large petals, others middling, and others 
very {mall ; and ſome are furniſhed with the 
ſtandard only, as in the genus Amorpha ; and 
in ſome the different petals are ſo ſituated as to 
form the appearance of a regular flower, where- 
by the Papilionaceous, or butterfly-ſhape, is 
not very conſpicuous ; far the greater part, 
however, have all the proper petals, reprelent- 
ing the above form. | 
All the Papilionaceous flowers are herma- 


phrodite, and have commonly ten united ſta · 


mina, generally tune e or of two ſets; 
one ſet is compoſed of nine ſtamina in one 
crooked body, terminated by nine antheræ; 
and the ſecond ſet conſiſts of one filament 
only, lying along the cliſt of the large bundle; 
ſometimes ſeparate, or totally diſtinct, and ſome- 
times pretty cloſely attached: in the midſt i 
a ſlender crooked ſtyle, crowned'by 2 — 
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ſtigma z ſucceeded by that ſort of ſeed- pod 
termed legum (legumen) ſuch as the pea, bean, 
kidney-bean, &c. being oblong, more or leſs 


compreſſed, with two valves, and one, two, | 


or more, loculi or cells, containing a few 


ſeeds, of different ſhapes and magnitudes in | 


different genera, all faſtened along one ſu- 
= or SD, only. See LEGUMEN and 
PERICARPIUM, 


Papilionaceous-flowered plants are very nu- 


merous, and conſiſt both of herbaceous plants 
and tfees, as aforeſaid : of the former many 
are trailing or climbing plants, with long 
weak ſtalks, and being as it were help- 
leſs of themſelves, indulgent nature has either 
provided them with tendrils to climb and 
faſten themſelves to the neighbouring trees 
and buſhes, as in all the forts of peas; or 
their ſtalks are endued with a faculty of twin- 
ing themſelves around the bodies in their 
neighbourhood for the purpoſe of ſupport. 
The climbing ſorts of kidney-bean furniſh 
examples ; and as to the tree and ſhrub kinds 
of this tribe, they obtain in ſtature, from one 

rd to ſixty or ſeventy feet. Moſt of the 
Forts, both of the herbaceous and the ſhrub and 
tree kinds, are garniſhed with alternate leaves 
of different forms, being either ſimple, fin- 
gered, or winged, but moſt commonly of 
this laſt form, having the lobes entire, and 
ſometimes placed in pairs, as in /athyrus, but 
moſt commonly the winged leaf is terminat- 
ed by an odd lobe; and the winged or pin- 
nated leaves of this order, have generally a 
daily, or periodical motion, depending upon 
the progreſs of the ſun in his diurnal courſe. 
dee Morus. 
Tbe principal plants of this tribe are the 
following, conſiſting of herbaceous plants and 
trees. ; | 

Amorpha, baſtard indigo—anthyllis, ladies 
finger—ebenus, ebony of Crete——erythrina, 
coral-tree—gen/ta, ſingle- ſeeded broom 
lupinus, lupine—enonts, reſt harrow—ſpartium, 
common broom—ulex, furz or whins—e/- 
c<ynomene, baſtard ſenſitive-plant colutea, 
bladder- ſena — coronilla, jointed-podded colutea 
c tiſus, laburnum, baſe-trefoil, 8&c.—gly- 
cine, Carolina kidney - bean · tree ghœyrrbixa, 
liquorice—hedyſarum, French honey-ſuckle— 
latbyrus, everlaſting-pea lotus, bird's-foot 
trefoil—-medicago, moon and ſnail trefoil 
| drobus, bitter vetch—phaſeolus, kidney-bean 

—p1ſum, pea—robinia, falſe eee en 
wu, caterpillar-plant—rifolium, trefoil—vi- 


_— 
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cia, vetch and garden-bean—aftragalus, liquo- 


rice · vetch, goatꝰ's-thoru piſcida, dog-· wood- 
tree, 

Several of the plants of this tribe or family, 
furniſh food both for men and quadrupeds : 
the chief eſculent ſorts for the kitchen- gar- 
den are peas bean, and kidney- bean; the ſeed 
of which are the eatable parts, alſo the young 
ſeed-pods of all the kidney-bean kinds. 

Many of them are alſo uſeful plants for 
ornamenting gardens z and for many exce!- 
lent medicinal uſes ; alſo many of them are 
valuable in various trades, 

But the particular deſcription of the diffe- 
rent genera of this order, together with theit 
uſes and general culture, is fully illuſtrated, 
each under its proper head. | 

PAPPUS, Down of flowers, or a ſort of 
feathery crown, which adheres to many kinds 
of ſeeds, exemplified in lettuce, daudelion, 
ſow-thiſtle, groundſel, &c. 


Many of the Pappoſe plants produce com- 


-pound flowers, and their ſeeds are furniſhed 


with a Pappus adhering to the top of each, 
ſo as to reſemble a ſhuttle-cock, and natural- 
lyzframed for flying, for the purpoſe of diſ- 
ſemination or ſpreading about the ſeed, and 
for being tranſported by the wind to very con- 
ſiderable diſtances from its parent; an admir- 
able contrivance of nature to ſow her pro- 
ductions; and thus render common to diffe- 
rent ſoils and territories individuals of the 
ſame ſpecies, which without ſuch precaution 
might have been confined to one. 

The Pappus is either ſimple, like hairs, Pap- 


pos piloſus, as in ſwallow-wort, groundſel, 


golden- rod, &c. or branched, or compound 


in a feathered like manner, Pappus plumoſus, 
as in dandelion, hemp-agrimony, ſcorzone- 
ra, and valerian : in ſome plants the Pappus 
adheres cloſe to the ſeed, Pappus ſeſſilis, as 
in hawkweed; and in ſome it is elevated 
upon a pedicle, or ſtipes, Pappus fliptatus, as 
in lettuce, dandelion, baſtard-hawkweed ; 


and the foot-ſtalks, or threads upon which 


it is raiſed, have obtained the name /7ipes. 
See STIPES. ; x 

Of this tribe of Pappoſe plants are many 
of our moſt cumberſome weeds, the ſeeds of 
which by the means of the Pappus are diſſe- 
minated widely about our gardens and helds, 
particularly groundſel, thiſtle, ſow-thiſtle, 
and dandelion ; therefore the utmoſt care is 
requiſite to deſtroy all theſe kind of weeds be- 
fore they perfect ſeeds, ' _. 

e PARA- 


PAR 
'PARASITUS Planta, Parafitic Plants; 
. that are produced upon the trunk or 
ranches of other plants, and will not grow 
in the ground, ſuch as miſſeltoe, and num- 
bers of the moſſes, and fungus tribe. 

The manner in which Paraſitic Plants at- 
tach themſelves to others is not uniform, ſome, 
ſuch as the miſſeltoe, moſſes, and funguſſes, 
are produced originally upon the plant on 
which they are found growing; the former 
of which grows upon the branches of large 
trees, principally from the under fide of the 
branches, extending their roots under the bark, 
and branch out into a large ſpreading head, 
which generally grows downward, inabanging 
poſition; andisnourifhed whollyatthe expence 
of the tree upon which it grows; but the 
moſſes are often difperſed all over the ſurface 
of the ſtem and branches; and the funguſes 
grow ſometimes on the upper roots of old 
2 and ſometimes upon their trunk or 

em. 

Other ParaſiticPlants arife from the ground, 
and the ſtem attaches itſelf to the firſt plant 
it encounters, ſtrikes root therein; after 
Which the firſt root dies, and the plant con- 
tinues to live and nouriſh itfelf upon the plant 
on which it is fixed. 

There are other ſorts of Paraſitical Plants, 
which rooting firſt in the ground, their ſtems 
attach themſelves to the bodies of trees in 
their neighbourhood, planting their roots into 
the bark, as they aſcend; continuing, how- 
ever, their ground-root, and draw their prin- 
Cipal nouriſhment from the ſoil, exemplified 
in the hedera, or ivy-tree. | | 
PARTERRE, a ſpacious level plot of ground 
m the pleaſure garden, divided into many 
little partitions, or compartments, of diffe- 
rent figures and dimenſions; by means of 
edgings or lines of dwarf - box, or by verges 
of graſs turf, and tracks of ſand, fine gra- 
yel, &c. ; | FONT | 

Theſe Parterre works were in great eſtima- 
tion in ancient gardening, and were common- 
ly fituated directly in the front of the 
| houſe, generally the whole width of the front, 
and extended proportionably in length ; and 
when the intermixture of the Raupe are art- 
fully diſpofed, they ſtrike the eye very agree- 
ably, and afford an ornamental proſpect at all 
times of the year. | 


The general figure of a Parterre is an ob- 


long, or long fquare, about as long again as 
broad? chufing generally 'a level open ſpot 
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on ſome conſpicuous part; and in if: 

bution, there is firſt ' long bed or — of 
earth, carried all round for a boundary; and 
the internal ſpace within this border, is traced 
out into various little partitions, or incloſurcs 
artfully diſpofed into different figures correſ. 
ponding with one another, ſuch as lon 
fquares, triangles, circles, various ſeroll. 
works, flouriſhes of embroidery, and man 
other devices, according to fancy; all of 
which figures are formed either by lines of 
dwarf- box, with intervening alleys and tracks 
of turf, ſand, fine gravel, ſmall ſhells, 8:c. 
or are formed ſometimes entirely of verges of 
fine turf, diſpoſed into wide or narrow com 
partments, as the figure may require; and 
fometimes they confift of box-edgings, and 
tracks of turf together : the partitions or beds 
of earth formed by the tracks of box and turf 
compartments, &c. are planted with ſome 
choice flowers ; but no large plants to hide 
the figure of the Parterre ; for the regularity 
of this in the artful diſtribution of the diffe- 
rent figures, is intended as a decoration to 
the whole plate long after the ſeaſon of the 
flowers is paſt. 

But many prefer a Parterre compoſed en- 
tirely of turf and beds of earth, perfectly even, 
without any other figure than the long ſquare, 
forming a border of earth all round, within 
which 1s compartments of graſs, and beds or 
borders of earth of different dimenſions. 

Sometimes Parterres, by means of box- 
edgings, are formed into labytinths or 
mazes; and ſome are made to repreſent 
coats of arms with the proper ſupporters. All 
ctowded deſigns, however, and ſuch figures 
as are too much compound, are to be conſi- 
dered as ſo many lab hs, in which the 
eye is loſt, and therefore improper to be em- 
ployed for any general plan. 

Indeed Parterres in general are become in 
diſrepute in 3 2.5 their regularity being 
thought too ſtiff and formal, their figures 
oſten of a trifling appearance, and their mak- 
ing and keeping in proper order attended 
with conſiderable trouble and expence, ſo 
that they are almoſt baniſhed the Engliſh 
pardens ; ſubſtituting in their ſtead ſpacious 
graſs lawns and rural ſhrubberies. 

However, a little Parterre-work for the 
fake of variety, might till be admitted, 
though not immediately in the front of the 
| houſe, as heretofore in ancient gardening. 
A ſpacious lawn, bounded with a rural ſhrub- 
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bery, is the molt eligible for that ſituatlon; 
but a ey Parterre of a moderate cxtent, 


either formed with lines of box, or with 
turf, might be introduced in ſome of the 
more internal parts, and diſtributed into 
plain compartments, or beds of earth for 
fowers, fo as to anſwer the purpoſe of a 
flower-garden for the moſt curious ſorts ; it 
will have an agreeable effect in forming a 
contraſt to the more rural ſcenes, 

PARTING ROOTS, an expeditious mode 
of propagation, for the increaſe of great num- 
bers of fibrous · rooted perennials in particular, 

Great numbers of the herbaceous fibrous 
and tuberous-rooted perennial tribe often in- 
creaſe by the root into Jarge cluſters or 
bunches, compoſed of numerous ſmall ſlips 
or off-ſets particularly many of our flowery 

rennials, illuſtrated in campanula, peren- 
nial ſun-flower, golden-rod, perennial aſ- 
ters, polianthus, and daiſy, with innumer- 
able other forts ; which from one ſmall ſlip 
or off-ſet of the root often multiply in a ſea- 
ſon or two into a large cluſter of ſuch off-ſets, 
and theſe cluſters of roots being parted into 
ſeveral ſeparate flips, with root-fibres at their 
bottom, and a bud at top, each commences 
a diſtinct plant; ſo that by thus Parting the 
Roots you may inſtantly multiply one plant 
into many, each of which becomes alike in 
growth and general habit to the original, and 
will all flower the enſuing ſeaſon in their due 
courſe; and in their turns detach from 
their ſides all around, a due ſupply of oft-ſets 
for farther propagation. 

The ſorts of plants that are uſually en- 
creaſed by this mode of propagation are al- 
ways exbibited in their reſpective genera un- 
der the head Propagation, &c. 

The beſt gende eaſon for Parting Roots 
is in autumn, after they have done flowering, 
and their ſtalks decay, which is done in Sep- 
tember and October, and the detached off 
ſets being planted directly, they will take 
good root before winter; though in many 
_ hardy forts, Parting the Roots may be per- 

formed almoſt any time, in open weather, 
from September till March ; and ſome of the 
tender kinds ſucceed beſt in ſpring : obſerv- 
ing, however, in Parting Roots in the ſpring- 
ſeaſon, it ſhould be done before they begin 
to ſhoot forth their ſtalks, &c. 
With reſpe& to the method of Parting 
Roots, there is nothing more eaſy : when any 
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| by its roots into a cluſter of off-ſgts, the whole 
may either be taken up entirely, and the root 
parted into as many ſlips as are furniſhed with 
fibres, &c. or, on particular occaſions, a 
quantity of flips may be detached from the 
ſides all around as it ſtands in the ground: in 


the Roots may in many ſorts be effected caſily 
with the hand; and in many others the at- 
ſiſtance of a kniſe, &c. is often neceſſary in 
ſeparating them properly; obſerving that when 
you want to make as great an increaſe as poſ- 
ſible, you may part the root into as many 


| lips as may be convenient, provided each is 


furniſhed with ſome fibre or root-part, and 
crowned with one or more buds or eyes for 
forming ſhoots at top; but when the detached 
off-ſets are wanted for flowering as ſtrong as 
py the enſuing ſeaſon, they ſhould not 

e parted very ſmall, but into middling ſized 
lips, where practicable, which being planted 
in the proper places will flower in tolerable 
perfection the following ſeaſon. 


rectly by dibble ; the very ſmall lips plant in 
nurſery-beds to ſtand till next autumn, to ac- 
quire ſtrength; then may be tranſplanted 
with balls into the places where they are to 
remain ; and the larger flips, may be planted 
as ſoon as parted, at once where they are to 
continue. 

This method of propagation may, if 
thought neceſſary, be practiſed to many ſorts 


rennials multiply in one ſeaſon into large 
bunches, as afocefaid, ſo as they may be en- 
creaſed at pleaſure in great quantities. 
PASSERINA, Sparrow- wort. | 
T he plants of this genus are ſhrubby exa- 
tic ever-greens of Africa, &c. for the green- 
bouſe collection, riſing with woody, downy, 
white, durable ſtalks, from about half a yard 
to ſix or eight feet hight high ; garniſhed with 
ſmall fleſhy leaves; and ſmall monopetalous, 
tubular, foux- parted flowers. | 
Claſs and order, Odtandria Monogynia. 
_ Charatters.) CAlIx, none. COROLLA, 
is monopetalous, with a ſlender tube, ſwell- 


ing below, and divided above into four ſpread- 


ing parts. STAMINA, eight briſtly filaments 
placed on the tube, and nearly oval erect anthe- 
rz. PISTILLUM, an oval germen, flender 
ſtyle, and capitated hiſpid ſtigma. Pzr1- 
CARPIUM, is oval, leathery, and unilocular, 
incloling one oval, pointed feed, 


plant you deſign to encreaſe, has multiplied 


| 


4Q 2 Pas- 


either method, the work of Parting or ſlipping 


The flips ſhould generally be planted di- 


annually, as numbers of the herbaceous pe- 
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"PASSERINA Filfformic, 
| Filiforme-leaved Paſſerina.] Hath a ſhrub- 
by ſtem, branching laterally five or ſix feet- 
' high, covered with a white meally down; 

filiforme, or very narrow convex leaves, cloſe- 
dest ory four ways, and at the top of the 
oots ſmall white flowers, 

This is the principal fort in the Engliſh 
2 it is a pretty ever-green, appearing 

autiful at all ſeaſons of the year. 

*PASSERINA Hir ſuta. 

Hir ſuted, or Hairy Paſſerina.] Hath a 
ſhrubby ſtalk, branching diffuſely ſix or ſe- 
ven feet high, covered with a ſoft meally 
down ; thick, ſhort, fleſhy, imbricated leaves, 
ſmooth without, and downy within, and ſmall 
white flowers. 

®PASSERINA Ciliata. 

| Ciliated Paſſerina.) Hath a ſhrubby ftalk, 
branching laterally five or fix feet high, the 
branches naked below ; but garniſhed at top 
with ſpear-ſhaped, erect, ciliated leaves, 
and ſmall white flowers. 

*PASSERINA Uniflora. 

Uniflorous Paſſerina. ] Hath a low ſhrub- 
by ſtalk, branching out low into many ſmooth 
fpreading branches, 'a foot and a half high; 
very narrow leaves placed oppoſite ; and pur- 

le flowers ſingly at the termination of the 
ranches, ” a Ip 

Theſe exotics flower here in June and Ju- 
ly : the flowers are ſmall, and not very con- 
2232 and are rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in 

n 


land. 

The plants in this country muſt be always 
kept in pots of good earth, and placed in the 
green-houſe collection, in order for having 
ſhelter in winter, managing them like myr- 
tles and others of the hardier green-houſe 
ſhrubs. 

The propagation of all the ſorts is perform- 
ed by layers and cuttings in ſpring or ſum- 
mer, giving frequent waterings, and occa- 
fional ſhade every day to the, cuttings till 
rooted ; and by the end of September both 
jayers and cuttings will be fit to pot off ſe- 
parately. 5 | _ 

PASSIFLORA, Paſſion- flower. "og 

This genus of plants confiſts of celebrated 
ſhrubby and herbaceous floriferqus climbers 
for the pleaſure-garden, green-houfe, and 
ſtove ; riſing mo ty with long, ſlender, cir- 
rhoſe- climbing ſtems, aſcending by tendrils 
many feet high; ornamented ſome with pal- 
mated many-lobed leaves, others are bilobed, 


PAS 
trilobed, multilobed, &c. and ſome with en. 
tire leaves; and at the axillas large pentape- 
talous neCtariferous, ſpreading flowers of 
ſingularly curious ſtructure and beauty. ; 

Claſs and order, Gynandria Pentandria. 

Chara#ters.) CALIx, is five- lobed, plane 
and coloured. CoROLLA, five large half- 
ſpear-ſhaped, plane, obtuſe petals, the fze 
and figure of the calix, and a neQarium 
within the petals, formed of many fibres or 
rays, in a fort of triple coronet round the 
ſtyle, the exterior ones longeſt, and the upper 
ones drawing in narrow above. STAMINA, 
five awl-ſhaped gynandrous filaments, they 
being attached to a ſort of pillar crowned b 
the germen, and are placed at its baſe, ſpread 
out eyery way, and terminated by oblong in. 
cumbent antheræ. PiS TIL Lu, a roundiſh 
germen elevated upon an erect pillar or co- 
lumn, and the germen ſupporting chree ſpread- 
ing ſtyles, crowned each with a capitated ſtig. 

ma. PERICARPIUM, an oval, fleſhy, bac- 
- Caceons,. unilocular fruit, placed on a pedi- 
cle, and many oval ſeeds. 

There are near thirty different ſpecies, but 
ſcarce one third of that number common to 
the Engliſh gardens ; all of which are natives 
of foreign warm countries, in different parts 
of the world; and only one of them is hardy 
enough to ſucceed well here in the open 
ground; the others requiring ſhelter of a green- 
houſe and ſtove, but moſtly of the latter, 


Hardy Kind for the full Greund. 


There is only one hardy ſpecies, a ſhrub- 
by exotic from the the Brazils, which will 
proſper here in the full ground, planted a- 
gainſt a warm ſouth wall; where it will pro- 
duce flowers and fruit annually ; the flowers 
have fingular beauty, but the fruit is only ſot 
variety as it grows, and for its ſeed for pro- 


pagation. | 
iPassSIFLORA Cærulæ. 


Blue-rayed Common Palmated Paſſion-flower.) 
Hath long, ſlender, ſhrubby, cirrhoſe-climb- 
ing, purpleiſh- green ſtalks, branchy and 
| aſcending upon ſupport by their claſpers thir- 
ty or forty-feet high; having at each joint 
one large palmated-leaf, of five long folioles 
expanding like an open hand, accompanied 
at the ſame joint by a long twining cirrhi, or 
claſper-z and at the axillas large ſpreading 
flowers, with whitiſh-green petals, and a blue 
radiated nectarium; ſucceeded by a large, 
oval, yellowiſh fruit. 1 


] 
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fowers are very large, conſpicuous, and their 
compoſition 1s exceedingly curious and beau- 
. general ſtructure of the ſingular flowers 
of this plant is, they come out at the axillas 
on peduncuſi about three inches long, which 
they terminate, each flower having juſt cloſe 
under the calix a three-lobed involucrum- 
like appendage ; a five-lobed calix, and a 
five-petalous corolla, the ſize, figure, and 


colour of the calix, &c. the petals arranging al- 


ternately with the calicinal lobes, the whole, 
including the involucrum, calix, and corolla, 
make juſt thirteen lobes and petals, all ex- 
anded flat; and within the corolla is the 
nectarium compoſed of a multitude of thread- 
like fibres, of a blue and purple colour, diſ- 
ſed in circular rays round the column of 
the fruQtification, the outer ray is the longeſt, 
flat and ſpreading on the petals ; the inner is 
ſhort, ere, and narrows towards the centre; 
in the middle is an erect cylindric club-ſhap- 
ed column, or pillar, crowned with the 
roundiſh germen, having at its baſe five ho- 
rizontal ſpreading filaments, crowned with 
incumbent yellow antherz, that move about 
every way; and from the fide of the germen 
ariſes three ſlender ſpreading ſtyles, terminat- 
ed by headed ſtigmas ; the germen afterwards 
gradually becomes a large oval fleſhy. fruit, 
ripening to a yellowiſh colour. "I 


Theſe wonderful flowers are only of one 


days duration, generally opening about eleven 
or twelve o'clock, and frequently in hot ſun- 
ny weather burſt open with elaſticity, and 
continue fully expanded all that day, and the 
next they gradually cloſe, aſſuming a decay- 
ed-like appearance, and never open any more; 
the evening puts a period to their exiſtence, 
but are ſucceeded by new ones daily on the 
ſame plant. . 

This plant and flowers are held in great 
veneration in ſome foreign catholic countries, 
where the religious make the leaves, tendrils, 
and different parts of the flower to repreſent 
the inſtruments of our bleſſed Saviour's paſ- 
lion; hence the name Paſſiflora. 


Green · houſe Kinds. 


There are two herbaceous ſpecies, exotics 
of Virginia and other parts of America, that 
will proſper here in the open air, ſometimes 


Ir flowers from July until October; the 


the year round in a warm ſituation; but are 


1 


yy 


— 
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always ſubject to injury from ſevere froſt, 
therefore it is proper to keep them principally 
in pots, in order to move to ſhelter of a green- 
houſe in winter, a 

Both the ſorts have abiding roots, but the 
ſtalks generally decay here in winter, and are 
renewed again in ſpring. | 

*PASSIFLORA Incarnata. x 

Incarnated, or Fleſh-coloured Italian Paſſion- 

flower, ] Hath a ſtrong perennial root; flen- 
der, herbaceous, cirrhoſe- climbing ſtalks, riſing 
upon ſupport four or five feet high; leaves com- 
poſed of three ſawed lobes, each leaf attend- 
ed by a twining tendril ; and at the axillas 
long ſlender pedunculi, terminated each by 
one whitiſh flower, having a greeniſh calix, 
and a reddiſh, or purple radiated nectarium, 
ſurrounding the column of the fructification, 
which ſucceed to a Jarge, round, fleſhy fruit, 
ripening to a beautiful orange colour, 
The flowers of this ſpecies are alſo very 
beautiful, though of ſhort duration, opening 
in the morning, and night puts a period to 
their beauty; but are ſucceeded by a daily 
ſupply of new ones. 

The fruit of this ſort is alſo very ornamen- 
tal, as ripening to a fine reddiſh orange co- 
lour ; but theſe rarely attain perfection here, 
unleſs the plants are placed in the ſtove, 
thegefore when there is ſuch accommodation, 
it mexits that indulgence, where it 
will exhibit both flowers and green and ripe 
fruit, all at the ſame time in a beautiful man- 
ner. Remarking, however, it will flower in 
the open air freely in ſummer, but not per- 
fect its fruit, ſo as to appear ſo ornamental, 
as with the indulgence of a ſtove. 

"3PASSIFLORA Lutea. 


Yellow Virginian Paſſion- flower.) Hath a. 


creeping perennial root; weak, ſlender, her- 


baceous, cirrhoſe-climbing ſtalks, rifing upon. 


ſupport, three or four feet high; heart-ſhap- 
ed, three-lobed, ſmooth leaves, having three 
equal, obtuſe, entire lobes ; each leaf attend- 


ed by a twining claſper ; and ſhortiſh pe- 


dunculi ſuſtaining ſmall yellowiſh flowers. 


Some of both theſe ſpecies ſhould always 


be retained in pots for removing them under 
ſhelter of a green-houſe or garden-frame in 


winter, to have protection from froſt; and 


ſome may be planted in a dry warm ſituation 


againſt a ſouth wall, where they will live thro' 
our moderate winters, but are liable to ſuffer. 


in ſevere froſts, unleſs they are covered. 
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Stove Kinds, 


The Paſſifleras of this temperature are ex- 
otics of South America and other hot parts 
of the world, and require the ſhelter of a 
ſtove here, and of which the following are 
the principal ſorts in our garden; ſome of 
them have undivided leaves, others are bilo- 
bate, and trilobate, &c. 

*PASSIFLORA Serratifolia. 

Sawed-leaved Surinam Paſſion-flower.) Hath 
fender, angular ſtalks, climbing by the ten- 
drils ſeveral fect high ; undivided, oblong- 
lanceolate leaves, ſerrated on the edges, ac- 
companied by twining cirrhi; and axillary 
reddiſh-green flowers. 

5PASSIFLORA Laurifolia. 

. Lanrus-leaved Paſſion-flawer.) Hath long, 
tough, rough, brauchy, cirrhoſe-climbing 
ſtalks, riſing by ſupport twenty or thirty feet 
high; undivided, oval, thick, entire leaves, 
on biglandulous foot ſtalks ; and axillar 
ſnowy white flowers, ſtriped or ſpotted wit 
red, blue, and yellow, and with violet-co- 
loured rays, a yellow column, purple ſtyles, 
and indented involucrum. | 

 *PASSIFLORA Veſpertilio. L 

Veſpertilious-leaved, or Bat's-wing Paſſion- 
Flawer.] Hath flender, ſtriated, branchy ſtalks; 
large, bilob twoslobed leaves, the, baſe 


roundiſh and glandular, the lobes Akute, 
2 divaricated like à b wings, and 
dotte 


underneath ; and axillary flowers, hav- 

ing white petals and rays. p * 

I) be leaves of this ſpecies have a ſingular 
appearance, the two lobes being expanded 

fix or ſeven inches wide, reſembling the 

wings of a bat upon flight ; hence the name 

Veſpertilio. | 

TPASSIFLORA Rubra. | 

Red Paſſion-flower.) Hath roundiſh or an- 
gular ſtalks ; bilobate, heart-ſhaped acuminat- 
ed leaves; and red flowers, ſucceeded by an 
hexagonal ſcarlet fruit. 

*PasSIFLORA Maliformis. 

Apple-fruited Paſſion flower.) Hath long, 
thick, tiiangular, circhoſe-climbing ſtems, 
rifing by ſupport fifteen or twenty feet high; 
undivided, large, oblong-heart-ſhaped, entire 
leaves, on biglandular or two-eared foot- 
ſtalks ; and long axillary peduncules, ſuſtain- 

ing large, white-petalous flowers, having red- 
_ diſh entire involucrums, and purpeliſh rays, 
ſucceeded by large maliforme, or apple- ſhap- 
ed yellow fruit. | 
2 


= 


11 — 
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1 Jim. 

ilky-leave aſſia n. flotuer.] Hath 10 
ſlender, . downy ſtalks, climbing by Canoes 
twenty feet high; three-lobed halbert-ſhap. 
ed, downy, loft, filky leaves; having each 
ſide of the baſe indented and reflexed ; and 
axillary white flowers, with purple and yel- 
low rays, 

"*PasSIFLORA Multi flora. 


AMAultiflor aus, Paſſi:n flower.) Hath long, 


ſlender, cirrhoſe-climbing ſtalks, riſing 
by ſupport twenty feet high; undivided 
oblong, entire leaves; and flowers grows 
ing in cluſters, having white petals and Pure 
ple rays ; ſucceeded by ſmalliſh, egy-ſhaped, 
yellow fruit. 

"'PASSIFLORA Duadrangularis. 

Quadrangular-flatked Paſſion-flower,) Hath 
long, four-cornered, membraneous ſtalks, 
climbing many feet high; undivided, almoſt 


heart-ſhaped entire leaves, on ſoot - ſtalks hay. 


ing fix glands ; and large white and purple 
flowers. 

"?PASSIFLORA Suberoſa. 

Cirk-barked Paſſion- flower.) Hath flen. 
der ſtalks, climbing fiſteen or twenty feet 


high, having a whitiſh, fungus, cracked 


bark, like the cork-tree ; three-Jobed, target- 
ſhaped leaves; and ſmall whitiſh-green 
flowers. 

All theſe ſpecies of Paſſiflora flower here 
in Wmmer, beginning commonly in July, 
and continue in ſucceſſion for two or three 
months; for although the flowers of all the 
ſorts are ſcarcely of more than one day's dur- 
ation, they are ſucceeded by new ones daily, 
for as the ſhoots advance, freſh flowers ariſe 
at the joints; in all the ſorts they conſiſt each 
of a five-lobed calix, and a corolla of five 
petals, and circular rays in the centre, ſur- 
rounding the column of the fructiſication 
(ſee the Characters); and many of the forts 
are ſucceeded by fruit in our gardens, which 


in all the ſorts is of an oval form, ſome of the 
| ze of large plums and middling apples, and 


ſome not larger than gooſeberrics. 

All the twelve ſpecies here enumerated, are 
of the cirrhoſe- climbing kind, i. e. climbing 
by means of their twining cirrhi, or claſpers, 
that catch hold of any adjacent ſupport. See 
CLIMBING PLANTS, | 

As all the ſpecies are natives of warm 
countries, in theſe parts they are moſtly of a 
tender quality, except the firſt ſort, which ſuc- 
ceeds very well in the full ground, in a warm 


ſitu- 
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tuation; only their young branches are ſome- 
times killed in very ſevere winters; but plenty 
of new ones generally riſe again in {pring fol- 
lowing: the ſecond and third ſorts, however, 
are tender, and muſt, for the moſt part, have 
ſhelter in winter : all the others, denominated 
ſtove kinds, muſt always be retained in that 
repomnory: ; ; 
The firſt ſpecies, Paſſiflora Cærulæ, being 
the hardieſt, is conſiderably the moſt com- 
mon ſort in our gardens ; is ſuperior both as 
a climber, and in the beauty of its flowers: 
25 a climber it demands our particular notice, 
for it may be trained to the top of the higheſt 
walls, even if thirty or forty feet high, and 
will often ſhoot fifteen or twenty feet in one 
ſeaſon ; producing from the joints as they ad- 
rance, a plentiful ſucceſhon of their extraor- 
dinary flowers for three months ; therefore 
this fine climber highly merits a place in every 
garden; and may be caſily raiſed from ſeed, 
layers, and cuttings (ſee its Propagation) ; or 
may be purchaſed reaſonable at all the nur- 
ſeries. The ſeaſon for tranſplanting it is early 
in autumn, or in February or March. | 
It ſhould generally be planted againſt ſome 
high warm wall, in order for training its 
branches, ſor they muſt be ſupported, other- 
wiſe they will trail on the ground, or entan- 
gle with one another, ſo that its ſtems and 
branches muſt be conſtantly nailed up to the , 
wall five or fix inches aſunder; and accord- 
ing as they ſhoot during ſummer, train in 
moſt of the ſhoots for flowering, and princi- 
pally at full length for the preſent, ſuffering 
them to remain ſo all the winter; and in 
ſpring the whole may be pruned, cutting out 
all dead ſhoots that have been killed by the 
froſt, and where the branches or ſhoots are 
too much crowded, thin out all the weakeſt 
and worſt placed ; leaving a due ſupply of the 
ſtrongeſt ſhoots at proper diſtances in every 
part from bottom to top, and let each of thoſe 
be ſhortened to about a yard, or four or five 
teet long, according to thei: ſtrength, both 
to confine them within proper compaſs, if 
neceſſary, and promote their throwing out 
ſtrong ſhoots for the enſuing ſummer's bloom, 
tor the flowers kre produced always upon the 


ſhoots of the year. 


As in ſevere winters their branches, if not 
Protected, are ſometimes killed, it is adviſ- 
able at ſuch-times, whilſt the plants are young 
in particular, to grant them ſhelter of mats 
during the inclement ſeaſon, and protect 
theic rogts with. dry litter laid over the ground: 


| 
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obſerving, however, to uncover their branches 
as ſoon as the froſt breaks: this covering, 
however, is only neceflary in very ſevere 
froſts. 

'The two green-houſe ſorts ſhould general- 
ly be potted, to move to ſhelter in winter, 
either of a green-houſe or garden-frame : 
ſome plants of each ſort may alſo be planted 
in the full ground, in a warm border, to take 
their chance; obſerving to cover the ground 
over their roots in ſevere weather ; obſerving 
in both methods to place flakes in ſummer 
to train the ſtems and branches upon. 

All the ſtove kinds muſt conſtantly be kept 
in pots, placed always in the ſtove, and for 
the moſt part plunged in the bark-bed ; plac- 
ing ſtrong ſtakes for the purpoſe of training 
the branches; managing them as other ſtove- 


plants of a ſimilar nature. See SrovE- 
PLANTS. 


_ Propagation, of all the Sorts. 


The propagation of all theſe ſpecies of Paſſi- 
flora is, by ſeed, by layers, and by cuttings 
under the following heads, hardy kind, 
green-houſe kinds, and ſtove kinds. 

Hardy Kind. This fort, common Paſſion- 
flower, is raiſed in the three following ways, 
Firſt, by ſeed: in March ſow the ſeed in large 
pots, Ealf an inch deep, and either plunge 
them in a warm border, and as the weather 
becomes Warm move them to the ſhade ; or 
if as ſoon as the ſeed is ſowed, the pots are 
plunged in a hot-bed, it will forward the ger- 
mination of the ſeed, and the plants will riſe 
ſooner ; which harden gradually to the open 
air till october; then place them under a gar- 
den-frame for the winter, to have ſhelter 
from froſts, and in ſpring plant them out in 
nurſery-rows, and in a year or two they may 
be tranſplanted where they are to remain, a- 
gainſt ſome warm ſouth wall. 2. By layers: 


in ſpring lay down ſome of the branches in 


the common way, they will readily emit roots, 
and make proper plants by autumn; when, or 
ratherin ſpring following, tranſplant them either 
in nurſery rows, or where they are to remain, 
3. By cuttings: in February or March cot 
off a quantity of ſtrong young ſhoots, in 
length of from about eight to ten or twelve 
inches, plant them in any bed or border of 


common earth, giving frequent watering in 


dry weather, and when ſunny and hot, a mode- 
rate ſhade of mats will be of much advantage, 
and they will emit roots at bottom, and ſhoots 


at top, and become good plants by autumn, 
allow 
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allowing them occaſional ſhelter.of mats, &c. 
during the winter's froſt, and in ſpring plant 
them out, ; 

If a quantity ot theſe cuttings are planted 
cloſe, and covered down with hand-glaſles, 
it will forward their rooting z obſerving, 
however, when they begin to ſhoot at top, to 
remove the glaſſes, * 

- Green-houſe Kinds.——Both the ſorts, by 
ſeeds, layers, and parting the roots. 1. B 
ſeed. This is commonly obtained from Ame- 
rica ; ſow it in pots in March, and plunge 
them in a hot-bed to raiſe the plants, which 
inure to the open air in ſummer, and give 
them ſhelter of a green-houſe or frame in 
winter, and in ſpring plant ſome out in pots, 
and place them among the green-houfe and 
other plants in the full ground, under a warm 
fence to take their chance. 2. By layers. In 
ſpring lay ſome young ſhoots ; they will rea- 
dily grow and become good plants for potting 
off in autumn. 3. By parting the roots. In 
ſpring, before they begin to ſhoot, is the pro- 
per time; the ſecond fort in particular multi- 
plies exceedingly by its creeping roots; which 
divide into flips, and plant them in a bed of 
rich earth till autumn, when ſome ſhould be 
tranſplanted into pots for occaſional ſhelter 
in winter, | 

Stove Kinds.—All theſe forts by ſeed, 
layers, and cuttings. 


By Seed. — This is procured chiefly from. 


abroad; ſow it in ſpring in pots, plunge them 
in a hot-bed, or in a ſtove bark-bed ; the 
plants will ſoon appear, which, when three 
inches high, prick out in ſeparate ſmall pots, 
give water and plunge them again in the hot- 
bed, giving occaſional ſhade till rooted ; as 
they advance in growth ſhift them into larger 


pots, and retain them conſtantly in the | 


ſtove. | | 

By Layers. In ſpring, or beginning of 
fummer, lay the young branches, they will 
readily grow, and be fit to pot off ſepa- 
rately in autumn. 

By Cuttings.—In ſpring or ſummer plant 
ſome cuttings of the young ſhoots in pots, 
plunge them in the bark-bed, give water fre 

uently ; moſt of them will take root, aud be 
fe to pot off ſingly in autumn. 

PASTINACA, Parſnep. 

The principal of this genus is that well 
known herbaceous eſculent, Garden Parſnep, 
a biennial of high eſtimation for its large eat- 
able root, valuable for winter and ſpring ſer- 


| 
| ing all the branches terminated by large yel- 
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| vice, crowned with large pinnated leaves, 


and umbelliferous flowers, 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia, 

Characters. ] Carix, multiple umbelliſe. 
rous flowers, deſtitute of an involucrum, and 
with fcarcely viſible cups to the florets, "Dl 
ROLLA, a uniform umbel of many ſmall flo. 
rets, compoſed each of five ſpear-ſhaped in- 
volute petals. S TAMIN A, five hair-like fi. 
laments, and roundiſh antheræ. P1s7;;. 
LUM, a ſmall germen under each floret, two 
reflexed ſtyles, and obtuſe ſtigmas. Prgr. 


| CARPIUM, none, a plane compreſſed elipti- 


cal, two-parted fruit, having two elipti 
furrounded with a border, g DIS 

There are only two ſpecies of this gen 
the principal of which * our purpoſe is the | 
common parſnep, viz. 

PASTINACA Sativa. 

Cuitivated, or Garden Parſucp.] Hath 4 
large, long, fleſhy root, penetrating perpen- 
dicularly into the ground, half a yard or two 
feet in length, three or four inches or more 
thick at top, tapering gradually to the lower 
end; crowned with very large üngly-pinnat- 
ed leaves; and when it ſhoots for ſeed, riſes 
with an upright, ſtrong, channelled, hairy 
ſtalk, branching four or five feet high, hay- 


low umbels of flowers, 

Variety. ] Wild Parſnep with hairy leaves. 

They are biennial plants, that being raiſed 
from ſeed in ſpring, ſhoot up only leaves the 
firſt ſummer, and the roots attzin perfeCtior. 
for ule the ſucceeding autumn and winter; 
and in the ſpring after they ſhoot up into ſtalk 
for flower and ſeed, and having ripened ſeed, 
totally periſh ; ſo that a freih ſupply muſt be 
raiſed annually. 

The Garden Parſnep is an exceeding fine 
eſculent root, though by reaſon of its peculiar 
ſweet reliſh, it is not in general eftimation ; 
it, however, is a very wholeſome and nou- 
riſhing root, to many very palatable, and 13 
very profitable for family ſervice, and goes 
off well in the markets. 

The principal ſeaſon of parſneps is from 
October or November until March; for they 
are ſeldom good till they have attained their 
full growth, determinable by their leaves be- 
ginning to turn yellow and decay in autumn; 
and they will continue in great perfection 
until March or April, that they begin t® 
ſhoot up into ſtalk for ſeed, when they be- 
come hard, ſticky, and unfit for eating. 10 
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Its Propagation and Culture, 
The propagation of this eſculent root 


by ſeed annually in the open quar- 
= # the kitchen garden. Febeuary | 


and March is the proper ſeaſon for ſow- 
ing. Obſerving to procure freſh ſeed, 
for if more than one year old, it will not 


. hould adviſe the main crop of Parſneps 


to be ſowed alone, and not mixed with 
other crops, ſuch as onions, leeks, or carrots, 
as often practiſed, for there is nothing gained 
by this, it rather cauſes confuſion, and more 
trouble in the culture; but by ſowing them 
ſeparate, their culture can be more regularly 
attended to, and the crop will attain greater 
perfection. | 

Chuſe for this crop a ſpot of light, rich, 
deep ſoil, in one of the molt open aicy quar- 
ters, which ſhould be trenched one full ſpade 
deep at leaſt, or if two the better, provided 
the depth of good ſtaple admit, that the roots 
may have a due depth of looſe ſoil to run 
down to their full length : obſerving, that if 
the ground is previouſly trenched up in rough 
ridges in winter, eſpecially if any ways ſtiff 


or wet, and let it lie expoſed ſome time to 


the ſun and air, it will improve its tempera- 
ment greatly for this purpoſe; then at ſow- 
ing time level it down, in dry weather, for 
the reception of the ſeed, breaking all large 
clods, and leave an even ſurface, but not rake 
it till after the ſeed is ſowed, which ſhould 
generally be performed whilſt the ground is 
freſh ſtirred, or at leaſt before the ſurface 


becomes too dry, ſo as in raking the clods . 


will readily fall under the rake to bury the 
ſeed regularly. | 


So the ſeed by broad-caſt thinly, either 


all over the ſurface, or the ground may be 
divided into four-feet wide beds, as ſhall be 
convenient, though for large quantities the 


tormer is the moſt eligible practice; as ſoon | 
as the ſowing is done, tread down the ſeeds 


evenly, and finiſh with an even raking, to 
cover all the ſeeds equally, and to ſmooth 


the ſurface; in about three weeks, or a lit- 


tle more or leſs time, the ſeeds will germi- 
nate, and the plants will appear above ground, 
when they ſhould be thinned and weeded as 
directed below. 9. * 

When the plants are two or three inches 
high, proceed to thin them to regular diſ- 


tances, and clean them from weeds ; which 


works ſhould generally be performed by a 


| PAS 


three or four-inch hoe ; chuſe dry weather, 
and cut out the plants to about ten or twelve 


inches diſtance, for they ſhould have large 


room, cutting up all weeds as you proceed ; 
after this no more culture will be required 
till the future progreſs of the weeds render 
another hoeing neceſſary; and probably an- 
other repetition may alſo be required, till the 
plants are in full leaf, when they will cover 
the ground, and bid defiance to any farther 
interruption from weeds, and will not re- 
quire any farther attention till autumn, when 
the roots will become fit for uſe. 

In October the roots will be arrived nearly 
at full growth ; when the leaves begin to turn 
yellow and decay, is a certain ſign of matu- 
rity, and may then begin to dig up ſome of 
them for uſe, according as they are wanted. 

Theſe roots may either remain in the 
ground all winter, and be taken up according 
as they are wanted ; or may be dug up in No- 
vember, and their tops pared off cloſe, then 
buried all winter in ſand, in ſome ſhed or 
other dry place, to be ready at all times for 
uſe, as directed for carrots, which may be 
practicable enough for ſmall quantities : you 
may leave ſome, however, in the ground for 
ſpring ſervice, till January or the beginning 
of February, juſt before they begin to ſhoot, 
then dig them up and lay them in ſand ; and 
by taking them up at this time, it will retard 
their effort for ſhooting, ſo as they will con- 
tinue in tolerable perfection until the latter 
end of April. 

Parſneps when raiſed for ſale generally 
make a tolerably profitable crop, particularly 
about London, .where they are always ready 


ſale, from November ill April. In preparing 
them for market, they pare off the top quite 


cloſe, and trim the lower end, and waſh them 
clean ; then bunch them up with ofier rods, 
in flat bunches, fix or more roots in each, ac- 
cording to their ſize: thus prepared they are 


fold in market to the retailers at from two or 
three to four or five ſhillings per dozen of 


bunches. 
Saving Seeds of this Plant. 


To have parſneps always in due perfection, 
great care is neceſſary to ſave ſeed only from 
ſome of the fineſt roots. 

Therefore in autumn or November ſelect 
a quantity of the large, long, ſtraight roots, 
trim off their leaves, and plant them in rows 
three feet aſunder, two diſtant in the lines, 
and about an inch deep over their top 

'1. thus, 
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thus they will ſhoot up ſtrong in ſpring for 
flowering, and will ripen ſeed in the latter 
end of Augult, or early in September ; when 
in dry days cut off the umbels of ſeed, and 
ſpread them upon mats to dry and harden, 
then thraſh out the ſeeds, and put them up in 
bags for. ſowing next ſpring. | 

PEDICELLUS, Pedicle, a partial flower- 
ſtalks, or proper ſtalk of any ſingle flower of 
an aggregate or cluſter of flowers; the main 
flower- ſtalk which proceeds immediately from 
the plant, and ſupports one, two or many 
flowers, 1s termed the Pedunculus, or common 
foot-ſtalk of the flowers; and all the leſſer ſtal ks 
detached from the ſides or any part of this, are by 
Linnzus ſtyled Pedicellus. See PEDUNCULUS. 

 PEDUNCULUS, Peduncle, the main foot- 

ſtalk of a flower, or head of flowers, bearing 
the fructification only, and not the leaves. 

The Peduncle is often divided or branched 
into others, and each of the diviſions is term- 
ed a Pedicellus, or little flower - ſtalk; ſo that 
the principal foot- ſtalk of any head or cluſter 
of flowers, is ſtyled the common flower-ſtalk 
or Pedunculi ; each of the leſſer foot-ſtalks iſ- 
ſuing from it is the partial ſtalk, or pedicle, 
of any ſingle flower in the aggregate, head, or 
cluſter of flowers, ſupported by the main 
foot-ſtalk, or Peduncle; thus the Pedicellus 
is always diſtinguiſhable from the main flower- 
ſtalk, or Pedunculus. See PEDICELLUS. 

The Pedunculi, or main flower-ſtalks, are 
alſo diſtinguiſhed by different epithets, ac- 

cording to the place of the plant from which 

they proceed, as the root, ſtem, branch, ax- 
illas, termination, &c. viz. 

Pedunculus radicalis, radical, or root flower- 
ſtalk, riſing immediately from the root. 

Pedunculus caulinus, cauline, or ſtem-flower- 
ſtalk ; when it proceeds from the ſtem. 

Pedunculus rameus, ramous, or branch- 


flower-ſtalk; when it proceeds from the 
branches, | 


Pedunculus axillaris, axillary, or boſom- 


flower-ſtalk; when it proceeds from the 
axilla, i. e. comes out at the angles between 
the leaf and ſtem, or branch, or between the 
branch and ſtem. See AxILLA. 

Pedunculus terminalis, terminal-flower-ſtalk ; 
when it proceeds from the termination or 
end of the ſtem or branch. __ TRE 
Piedunculus ſolitaris, ſolitary Peduncle; 
when it grows ſingly, or only one in the 
ſame place. Remarking that a ſolitary Pedun- 


eule may ſupport many flowers ; but a ſolita- | 


| 
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ry flower implies a ſingle or ſolitary flower. 
alk, 


Pedunculi ſparſis, ſparfid, or ſcattered. 
flower-ſtalks ; when they grow many toge- 
ther, ſcattered without any order. 

Laſtly, the Peduncule bears other different 
epithets, both from the number of flowers 
on each, and from the different modes in 
which the flowers are borne and connected on 
the Peduncule, &c. 

To expreſs the number of flowers on each 
Peduncule, they are called wniflorous when 
they bear but one flower; biflorus when two 
flowers; tr:florus, when three flowers; and 
multiflorous when many flowers. 

And to expreſs the different principal modes 
of bearing the flowers, they are termed either 
capitulum, i. e. little head, or compact round 
cluſter ; ica, the ſpike; corymbus, a corym- 
bous; wmbellata, an umbel; panicula, the 
panicle ; thyr/us, the thyrſe ; racemus, a cluſ- 
ter; verticillus, the verticilli, or whorled-fpik- 
ed. See each under its reſpective head. 

To the above modes of flowering may alſo 
be added: aggregatus, the aggregate; amen- 
taceus, the amentum ; and ſpadiceus, the ſpa- 


dix. See AGGREGATUsS, AMENTACEUS, 
and SPADICEUS, 


PENDULUS Flas, Pendulous flowers; 
ſuch as. hang downward in a looſe dangling 
manner. 

PENTANDRIA, the name of the fiſth 
claſs; conſiſting of plants with hermaphro- 
dite flowers, haying five ſtamina, and com- 
priſes ſix orders derived from the number of 
ſtyles. See CLass1s, _ , 

PENTAPETALI, Pentapetalous, or five 
petals; flowers that have five petals. See 

COROLLA. 

PERENNIS Plantaris, Perennial, or ever- 
laſting plants ; plants that are perpetuated by 
the roots, that is, whether their leaves and 
ſtalks decay annually in winter, or always fe- 
main, provided the roots are of ſeveral year? 
duration, they are ſtill Perennial plants. 

All plants, therefore, with abiding roots, 
both of the herbaceous tribe in general, and 
of the ſhrub and tree kinds are Perennials 
though in the general acceptation of the word 
Perennial, it is moſt commonly applied to 
herbaceous vegetables with durable roots, mors 
eſpecially thoſe of the flowery kind, which 


among gardeners are commonly called 6m- 


J 


| 


ply Perennials, particularly the fibrous-rooted 


f 


tribe; but it is equally applicable to * 


PER 


tuberous, and bulbous-rooted plants, whoſe 
roots are of ſeveral years duration: likewiſe 
all ſhrubs and trees of every denomination, 
as having abiding roots, are alſo Perennial 
ts. 

canta) plants conſiſt both of deciduous 
and ever-green kinds; thoſe that caſt their 
leaves, &c. in winter are termed deciduous 
Perennials, and thoſe which retain their leaves 
evet-greens. 

Of the herbaceous Perennials, however, 
both of the fibrous-rooted tribe, tuberous and 
bulbous-rooted kinds, far the greater part have 
annual ſtalks, riſing in ſpring and decay in 
winter; and a great many loſe their leaves 
entitely alſo in that ſeaſon, ſuch as the Peren- 
nial ſun-flower, aſters, and numerous other 
ſorts ; and many ſorts retain their leaves all 
the year, but not their ſtalks, exemplified in 
the auricula, polyanthus, ſome campanulas, 
pinks, carnations, and many others. 

Great numbers of the herbaceous Peren- 
nials multiply exceedingly by off-ſets of the 
root, by which they are propagated in great 
abundance. - See OFy-SETs and PARTING 
RooTs. | ? 

All the tree and ſhrub Perennials are dur- 
able both in root, ſtem, and branch ; but all 
renew their leaves annually, even the ever- 
green. kinds, although they are in leaf- the 
year round, yet they put forth new leaves 


every year, to which the old ones gradually 


give place, 


PERIANTHIUM, flower- cup, or the moſt 


common ſpecies of calix, placed immediately 
under the corolla, containing it as in a cup. 
See CALIX. 

Many flowers, however, are deſtitute of a 
Perianthium, or flower-cup, ſuch as moſt of 
the lilzaceous plants, as the lily, tulip, crown- 

imperial, &c. | | 

ut far the greater number of plants are 
furniſhed with a proper flower-cup, and is of 
different ſtructures in different genera : for 
ſome explanation, ſee CALix, 

PERICARPIUM, the ſeed-veſſel of plants, 

| analogous to the fecundating ovary in ani- 
mals; and is formed of the germen, or ſeed - 
bud in the centre of the flower ; which when 
tertilized by the male-duſt of the antheræ, it 
| then, and not before, becomes a ox 9 
pregnant with ſeed, and gradually ſwells to 
maturity, and the ſeed ripens accordingly. 
GERMEN and SEMEN. | | | | | 
All plants, however, are not furniſhed 
wich a Pericarpium ; in default of which, 


| 


PER 


| either the recepatcle or calix performs that 


function, by incloſing the ſeeds and accom + 
panying them to maturity. 

A Pericarpium compriſes different ſpecies 
or ſorts of. feed-vefle!s, as follows: 

CAPSULA, capſule; a dry hollow ſeed- 
veſſel, that naturally cleaves or ſeparates in 
ſome determinate manner in one, two, three, 
or more valves, or openings, for diſperſing 
the ſeeds ; ſo have often from one or two to 


many valves, as well as loculi, or ſeed cells, 


as hereafter hinted. See alſo CaesuLa, 

LEGUMEN, a legum or pod; a ſeed-veſſel 
that has two valves or openings, incloſing a 
number of ſeeds faſtened along one ſuture or 
ſeam only, ſuch as the pea, bean, &c. See 
LEGUMEN. 

SILIQUA, a ſeed-pod, with two valves, 
having the ſeeds attached alternately to both 
ſutures, or joining of the valves, as in cab- 
bage, turnep, wall-flower, ſtock-gilliflower, 
&c. See SILIQUA. 

FoLLiculus; having only one valve, 
opening from bottom to top, and having the 
ſeeds attached to a receptacle within. | 

Dxrvuea, a ſtone fruit, of a fleſhy or pulp 
nature, without any valve or external open- 
ing, and contains a ſtone or nut ; the cherry, 
plum, peach, and moſt other ſtone fruit, are 
all Drupaceous ſeed-veſſels. 

Bacca, a berry; a pulpy fruit without a 
valve, incloſing a number of ſeeds; as in the 
currant, gooſeberry, ſtrawberry, &c. See 
Bacca. | | 

PomuM, apple; a fleſhy fruit of the ap- 
ple-kind, without any valve or external open- 
ing; having in the middle a membranous 


capſule.of ſeveral cells, containing the ſeeds. 


See Pouuu. 


STROBILUS, a ſcaly fruit of the cone-kind; 
being compoſed of a number of woody 
ſcales, exemplified in the cones of the Pi- 
nus, fir-tree, &c. See Conus, and STR 0B1- 
LUS. In | 

Each of the above ſpecies of Pericarpium, al- 
though of a peculiar ſtructure, yet the ſame ſort 
is often of different figures and magnitudes in 
different genera, as is expreſſed in their reſpec- 
tive Characters; as oblong, oval, roundiſh, co- 
nical, and various other ſhapes; and ſome Pe- 
ricarpiums having from one or two to many 
valves or openings, particularly the capſule- 
kind, which, when of one valve, is termed 
an univaluular, or. one-valved: Pericarpium; 
of two valves, b:valuulat:z; of, three, trivaluu- 
lar; of four, quadrivalvular; of five, guin- 
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guevalvular; of many valves, multivalvular. 
Likewiſe different Pericarpiums have from 
one or two to many-loculi, cells or lodgments 
of the feeds; ſo that when of one loculi or 
cell, it is termed an unilocular Pericarpium ; 
of two cells, bilocular; of three, trilacular; 
of four, quadrilocular; of five, quinquelocular ; 
and of many cells, multilocular, &c. all of 
which is fully exhibited as they occur in diſ- 
criminating the Characters of their reſpective 
genera, for the Pericarpium is always employ- 
ed as an eſſential diſtinction in each genus; 
and is likewiſe often uſed as a deſcriptive 
mark in diſtinguiſhing the ſpecies in many 
genera, ; 

With reſpect to the ſeeds, relative to their 
number, figure, ſize, &c. in the Pericarpium, 
it is very different in different genera; as in 
point of number, they are from one to many 
hundreds; and their figure and ſize are alſo 
exceedingly various, as is expreſſed in the 
Characters of each genera, &c. See alſo 
SEMEN. 

PERIPLOCA, Climbing Dog's-bane, or 
Virginian Silk. | 

It confiſts of ligneous, volibilate-climbing 
exotics for the ſhrubbery, green-houfe, and 
ſtove, rifing with twining ſtalks about any 
ſupport many feet high; garniſhed with oval- 
oblong and heart-ſhaped entire leaves, and 
monopetalous wheel-ſhaped, five-parted flow- 
ers in cluſters, : 

_ Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 


Characters. CALIx, is five-parted and 


permanent. CoROLLA, is a monopetalous, 
| rotated, plane, and divided into five narrow 
ſegments, and with a very ſmall neQtarium 
ſurrounding the centre of the corolla. STA- 
MINA, five ſhort incurved filaments, and erect 


antheræ. PISTILLUM,/ a bifid germen, two | 


cylindric ſtyles, and headed ſtigmas. PERI- 
'CARPIUM, two large, oblong, ventricoſe, 
unilocular follicules,filled with numerous im- 
bricated ſeeds crowned with down. 

There are but three or four ſpecies, all ex- 


otics from diſtant countries, of which one is | 
ceed; Itkewiſe of the other 


hardy for the ſhrubbery, one for the green- 
houſe, and the other for the ſtove. 
 "PgrIPpLOCA Graco. 

' Grecian Periploca, or Common Climbing Dog s- 


| 


* 
„ 
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| in ſpring in pots, and 


PET 


at the axillas towards the ends of the ſpocts 
ſmall cluſters of purple flowers, bairy within 

*PERIPLOCA Africana, x 

African Hairy-flalked Peripleca.) Hath lig. 
neous twining, hairy ſtalks, riſing upon 
ſupport near three feet high; oval hai; 
leaves, by oppofite pairs; and from the ſides 
of the branches ſmall cluſters of purpleiſh 
flowers. 

Varieties.) Smooth-ſtalked African Peri. 
ploca—finuated-leaved, 

 *PerRIPLoCA Indica. 

Indian Periploca.) Hath ſhrubby, 
volibilate-climbing ſtalks, riſing by ſupport 
ſeveral feet high ; oval-ſpear-ſhaped, ſmootk 
leaves; and flowers in imbricated ſpikes of 
3 _ in the varieties, 

ele three plants flower principally in Ty] 
and Auguſt, generally in Cenall — = 
ſeparate flower is of one plane petal, cut into 
hve ſegments; but are rarely ſucceeded by 
ſeeds in England. 

Theſe plants are retained in many of our 
gardens, to add to the variety of climbers, 

The firſt ſort in particular is a fine volibi- 
late-chmbing plant for the ſhrubbery. It will 
readily wind its ſtalks and branches round 


flender, 


any adjacent tree, hedge, pole, or any thing 


it encounters in its progreſs, and riſe to a 
prodigious height; and in default of any 
neighbouring ſupport it will twine and en- 
tangle its branches round one another in a 
complicated manner ; but it ſhould generally 
be allowed-ſupport, and it will ſhew itſelf to 
much greater advantage. | 

The ſecond and third ſpecies ſhould always 
be kept in pots, placing the former among 
the green- houſe exotics to have ſhelter in win- 
ter; and the latter placed always in the ſtove. 

The propagation of all the ſorts is eaſily 
effected by layers, which if layed in the ſpring, 
or early in ſummer, they will be rooted ſuf- 
ficiently by autumn, and may then be tran{- 
planted ; the hardy kind into the nurſery, the 
others in pots. 

Cuttings of the firſt ſort will alſo often ſuc- 

| two, by aid of a 

hot-bed- | 

— may alſo all be raiſed from ſeed pro- 
cured from abroad; which ſhould be ſowed 
unged in a hot-bed, 
eſpecially of the ſecond and third ſorts. 

PETALUM, Petal, the fine coloured 


leaves of the flower, which form the Corolla. 
See 'Cor 


OLLA. 
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pk TIOLUS, the foot-ſtalk of the leaves | 


only, very different from the Pedunculus, the 
foot-ſtalk of the flowers ; for it is in very few 
ſtances that either the ſame Petiolus, or Pe- 
Junculus, ſupport both leaves and flowers ; 
Linnæus, thereſore, has very properly marked 
their diſtinction by aſſigning each a different 
be Petiolus, or foot · ſtalk of the leaves, is 
very commonly furniſhed with two diſtin 
ſurfaces, a front and a back; the former flat, 
the latter round. | 

Some leaves, however, have no foot-ſtalks 
at all, but are cloſe-ſitting, or ſeſſile. See 
FoLtUM. 
PHASEOLUS, Kidney-bean. 

This noted genus conſiſts principally of 
herbaceous annuals; one ſpecies of which, 


' common Kidney-bean, is the chief, and is a 


moſt valuable legumenous vegetable, com- 
priſing many excellent varieties, both dwarf- 
owers and high-climbers ; garniſhed uni- 
verſally with trifoliate leaves, and papiliona- 
ceous hermaphrodite flowers, ſucceeded by 
long legumenous ſeed-pods, which, whilſt 
ng and tender are fine culinary eſculents, 
and the principal eatable part of the plant ; 
alſo ſometimes the ripe ſeed or beans contain- 
edin them. 
Claſs and Order, Diadelphia Decan- 
dria, EE 
Characters. ] CALIx, is monophyllous, and 
two-lipped, the upper one emarginated, and 


the under tridented. CoROLLA, is papiliona- 


ceous, with a heart-ſhaped vexillum, reflexed 
on the ſides, oval wings as long as the vexil- 
lum, and a narrow keel, twiſted contrary to 
the ſun's motion, STAMINA, ten diadel- 
phous filaments, and ſingle anther. P1s- 


. TILLUM, an oblong, compreſſed, hairy ger- 


men; a filiforme, inilexed, ſpiral, downy 
ſtyle, and obtuſe hairy itigma. PBRICAR- 
PIUM, a long, thick, coriaceous, pointed 


| pg containing kidney-ſhaped compreſſed 


There is only one ſpecies of Kidney-bean 


proper for general culture, but it is very pro- 
in varieties, and is the parent ſpecies of 


all thoſe noted kinds, known in our gardens, 
doch dwarf-growess and climbers. 
The ſpecies is: | 
PHaSEOLUs Vulgaris, 
Common Kidney-bean.) Conſiſting of the 
following principal varieties in two claſſes— 
ewarf- growers—and” high-climbers, or run- 
ers. 
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Dwarf Kinds. | 

Dwarf Kinds, their general deſcription is >= 
The plants riſe each with an upright ſhort 
ſtem, branching out low into a buſhy head, 
from about ten or twelve inches to a foot and 
a half high, rarely ſending out runners; gar- 
niſhed with trifoliate leaves, and cluſters of 
white or purple flowers, in different varieties, 
ſucceeded by long, narrow, hanging ſeed- 
ods. 
8 Principal Varieties are.) Small, early, 
white dwarf Kidney-bean——ſma'l early 
yellow early liver-coloured dwarf 
early black or negro dwarf larger white, 
or cream coloured dwarf——larger black 
and white ſpeckled dwarf, a good bearer— 
black-ſtreaked dwarf ſpeckled amber dwarf 
—ſparrow-egg dwarf—— Canterbury white 
dwarf, a great bearer—Batterſea white dwarf, 
alſo a very great bearer, All of which kinds 
are of upright dwarf buſhy growth, rarely ex- 
ceeding fitteen or eighteen inches height; 
and ſeldom throw out runners, except the 


two latter forts, which ſometimes emit a few - 


ſtragglers, but they ſeldom ramble far. 

Obſerve that with reſpect to the above- 
mentioned colours of the varieties, it alludes 
to that of the beans or ſeed, which alſo. often 
vary to ſeveral other intermediate colours and. 
variegations. 

Of the above varieties of dwarf Kidney- 
beans, the firſt three or four ſorts are at pre- 
ſent in eſteem for their coming earlieft into 
bearing ; they being of ſmaller growth than 
the other ſorts, and ſooner form themſelves 
for bloſſom and bearing, ſo are proper to- 
plant for the earlieſt crops, and for forcing in 
hot-beds, &c. As they, however, do not 
continue long in bearing, they are not ſo pro- 
per for the main crops, as the other larger 
dwarf ſorts; particularly the black and white 
ſpeckled, the Canterbury and Batterſea.kinds,. 
which are all excellent bearers; but the two: 
latter moſt of all, and the pods are ſmaller, 
more numerous, and eſteemed the ſweeteſt 
eating of all the dwarf kinds whilſt young, 


though the pods of the large white dwarf, 


and the ſpeckled kind in particular, continue 
tolerably good, even when of a pretty large 
ſize ; but in the Batterſea and Canterbury ſorts. 


they are ſoon apt to become tough and ſtringy: 


theſe two ſorts, however, are in moſt eſteem 


for general culture by the market-gardeners. 
in the neighbourhood of London, ſor the 


main. Crops, as being by them conſideted both: 
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as the moſt en in bearing, and being 
a ſmaller pod, the molt ſaleable in the mar- 
kets. | 
As all theſe dwarf Kidney-beans are of 
upright growth, without emitting any very 
rambling runners, they do not require ſup- 
port, like the climbing kinds ; ſo may be cul- 
tivated in drills not more than two or three ſeet 
aſunder. See their Propagation and Culture, 


', Clunbing Kinds, or Runners. 
Climbing Kinds, their general deſcription is:— 
The plants riſe with a ſhort ſtalk; emitting 
ſeveral long, ſlender, twining runners, wind- 
ing round any ſupport, many feet high; gar- 
niſhed with large trifoliate leaves; and at all 
the joints, as the runners advance, large cluſ- 
ters of ſcarlet or white flowers in different 
varieties. h | 5 
Of the climbing ſort are the following prin- 
cipal varieties. 
Large ſcarlet climber, ——Riſes with many 
twining runners upon ſupport, twelve or fif- 
teen feet high, having numerous large cluſ- 
ters of ſcarlet flowers; ſucceeded by large, 
thick, rough ſeed-pods, containing large, 
thick, purpleiſh beans, waning bac | 
Variety of this.] Large white climber, hav- 
ing large cluſters of white flowers, large, 
thick, rough ſeed-pods, and white ſeed. 
Both theſe ſorts are alike in every reſpect 
of growth, and only differ in colour of their 
flowers and ſeed, as above; which is pretty 
ermanent : they are both extraordinary great 
ers; and the plants of the fame crop 
continue in bearing from July or Auguſt until 
October; and the pods, of both ſorts, even 
when large, boil exceedingly green, and are 
remarkably tender and well flavoured, 
Large Dutch Climber, —Riſes with twining 
runners, upon ſupport, ten or twelve feet high; 
numerous cluſters of white flowers ; ſucceed- 
ed by long, flat, ſmooth pods, containing 
large, oblong, flat, white ſeed. 
This variety is alſo a very great bearer, but 
it does not continue ſo long in bearing as the 


two former climbers; and the pods, though 
very good cating, are rather inferior to thoſe 


of the ſcarlet kind, and its variety; it is ne- 
vertheleſs a very good family bean. 
The following climbers are of more mo- 
derate growth. 


Negro runners—Batterſea white runners— 


Canterbury runners—variable runners. All 


of: which, though climbers, do not ramble 
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far, and bear plentiſully, but not continue ſo 
long as the above-mentioned climbers . 


| the 
pods are ſmaller, but ate excellent eating while 


young. 

Thus far concludes all the principal varie. 
ties of the PHAsEOLUs Lulgaris, or common 
Kidney-bean, that have merit for general 
culture. 

In the different varieties, both of the dwarf 
and chmbers, the ſhape and ſize of the ſeed. 
pods, aud ſeed vary a little, that is, the pods 
are generally long and narrow, i. e. from 
about three or four to (ix or ſeven inches lon 
and from about a quarter of an inch to an 
inch broad, and moſtly eompreſſed, but in 
ſome are more flattened, and thinner than 
others, and ſome incline a little to a cylin- 

dric form, and of thicker ſubſtance ; thoſe 
of ſome of the climbers are much larger than 
the dwarf ; obſerving in general that as the 
young green ſeed-pod are, in this country, 
the principal edible part of the plant, thoſe 
of the thickeſt fleſhy texture that break criſp 


* 


— 
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as to the ſeed, it is moſt commonly Kidney- 
ſhaped, though ſome incline a little to an 
oval form, and ſome roundiſh : in ſome ya- 
rieties it is very {mall, ſome middling, and 
ſome large; and.according to the ſize of the 
ſeed, the plants of the reſpective varieties are 
generally ſmaller or larger in proportion. The 
ripe ſeed in ſome countries is allo preſerved 
for eating in winter; but the moſt eſtimable 
part for uſe in, England, is the young pods, 
as aforeſaid, whilſt they are green and tender, 
before the ſeed in them acquires any conſi- 
derable ſize z they are thus boiled and caten 
as ſauce to fleſh-meat.. The quite young pods 


* 


make a very delicate pickle ſor uſe all the 
year: the young pods are alſo often ſalted 
down in barrels, or earthen veſſels, for win- 
ter uſe, in which they will keep exceedingly 
fine ſeveral months. The ripe ſeed alſo, as 
above hinted, of the white kinds, is ſome- 
times boiled for eating, particularly in France 
and ſome other parts on the continent, where 
they are conſtantly preſerved for winter ule, as 
we do dried peas ; which they ſtew and make 


| | very palatable with butter, gravy, and other 


| ſauces. _ | 
All the varieties of this ſpecies, both dwarts 


als from the hot parts of the world; and in 


| this country/are rather of a delicate tempera: 


ture, 


and tender, are generally preferable. And 


are allo in great eſtimation for pickling, and 


and climbers, are onginaly exotic annu 
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tures impatient of cold, and not able to bear 


the open air here only in ſummer; they be- 
ing raiſed from ſeed in April, May, and June; 
and the firſt autumnal cold, in October or be- 
ginning of November, puts a period to their 
exiſtence. . 


General Obſervations on their Culture, 


As Kidney-beans are univerſally of the 
annual tribe, a freſh ſupply muſt be raiſed 
every year from ſeed ; and as the plants of 
the dwarf kinds rarely continue in bearing 


longer than three weeks, ſeveral. different 


plantings or ſowings is neceſſary from April 
until July; but ſome of the climbing ſorts 
will continue bearing two or three months. 
Obſerving of all the ſorts, that, as being exo- 
tics of a tender nature, they will not ſucceed 
here in the full ground till April or May: 
the former of which is the earlieſt time for 
putting in the firſt crop, which will come 
into bloſſom in June, and by the latter end 
of that month will be ſucceeded by young 
pods fit to gather for uſe ; and by different 
ſowings may continue a ſucceſſion of crops, 
bearing from June until October; but by aid 
of hot-beds may have the dwarf ſorts very early 
in the year; and with the accommodation of 
a hot-houſe, you may have them at almoſt any 


time in winter or ſpring, in very great perfec- 


tion. 
- The dwarf forts are proper for the early 


and general ſummer crops; and for the ſup- 
ply of markets in particular, where large 


quantities are required, they are the only pro- 


per ſorts for general culture, both becauſe 
they require much -leſs room to grow, and 
leſs trouble in their culture than the climbers, 


. as not requiring to be ſticked ; and the pro- 
. duce is generally more ſaleable, though not 


better for eating, only are to many perſons 
more agreeable to the eye. To have a con- 
ſtant ſupply of theſe ſorts in the natural ground 
from the earlieſt to the lateſt period, three or 
four different ſowings, at leaſt, are neceſſary 
from the beginning or middle of April until 


the latter end of July; and to have them as 


early as poſſible, ſome ſhould be ſowed in 
hot-beds in February and March; or in a hot- 
houſe they may be. planted in the beginning 
or middle of winter, even to have. beans at 
Chriſtmas, and continued, in ſucceſſion till 
thoſe in the common hot beds, or in the natu- 
ral ground come into bearing. | | 

he climbing kinds are, for the moſt part, 
wonderful great bearers, particularly the ſcar- 


| 
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let ſort, and its white variety, which in the 
ſame crop often continue bearing plentifully 
from July until killed by the froſt or cold in 
October; but all the climbers continue in 
bearing much longer than the dwarfs, for as 
their runners continue branching and ſhoot- 
ing in length two or three months, they, ac- 
cording as they advance, continue ſending 
forth large cluſters of bloſſoms, ſucceeded by 
a proportional quantity of fruit: none of the 
climbers, however, are adapted for early crops; 
but ſucceed remarkably for the main crop, 
to ſupply the table from about the middle or 
latter end of July until October, eſpecially in 
private gardens, where only moderate quan- 
tities are required, and have cenvenience of 
ſticks to place for their runners to climb upon, 
for without ſuch aſſiſtance they would trail on 
the ground, and entangle with one another in 
a confuſed manner, and be liable to rot, with- 
out affording a quarter of a crop: they ſhould 
therefore all have ſticks for ſupport, and they 
will bear amazing great crops. But in the 
public kitchen-grounds, where conſiderable 
quantities of Kidney-beans are requiſite for 
the ſupply of market, the climbers are not 
ſo proper for any general crop, on account of 


the great trouble they would require in ſtick- 


ing : beſides, as before obſerved, they are not 
ſo ſaleable as the dwarf ſorts, though they 
are equally good, if not ſuperior to ſome of 
thoſe kinds, for the table; the ſcarlet kind 
in particular claims preference, Obſerving, 
as all the climbing kind run up, by ſupport, 
very tall, and branch out into lateral runners 
all the way, they require large ſcope to grow, 
ſo ſhould generally be planted in drills four 
feet at leaſt aſunder. | 

The ſcarlet runner is alſo often employed 
as a flowery plant for the ſingularity of its 
flowers; ſometimes, likewiſe, its white vari- 


"ety, planting them in patches alternately in. 


any of the compartments ; alſo to run over 
arbours, or up the ſides of houſes, or to form 
ſhady walks, &c. See their Culture. 

The general ſeaſon in which the main crops 
of all the ſorts of Kidney-beans arrive to per- 
fection in the full ground, is July, Auguſt, and 
September; or by early and late planting may 
have them from June till October: obſerving 
that a conſtant ſucceſſion during theſe months 


is obtained by three or four different plant- 
ings, from the middle of April until July, as 


before hinted; which repetitions of plantings 


is abſolutely neceſſary for the dwarf kinds, 


which do not continue bearing long, ſome not 


more 
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more than a fortnight, others three weeks or | in the open quarters, &c. and ſo 


: continu, and 
a month; but as to the climbers, as they con- planting fome every fortnight or three week or « 
tinue ſhooting and flowering all fummer, | until the middle or latter end of July: Where. 1 
until prevented by the cold in October or No- by you will have a regular ſupply of young in! 
vember, two different plantings of theſe ſorts, ] Kidney-beans for the table or market fron, any 
one early in May, the other in June, will fur- I about the middle or latter end of June uni; oper 
niſh an abundant ſupply of young beans dur- | October, as aforeſaid. any 
ing the whole ſeaſon. { If, however, you are deſirous to try to Dra 
as before remarked, that in order to | have them as early as poſſible in the full der, 
have a long ſucceſſion of Kidney-beans for | ground, you may put in a few about the be. ſen. 
the table, different modes of culture is prac- | ginning of April, in dry weather, cloſe un- plan 
tiſed, as the raiſing both dwarfs and climbers | der a warm wall, to take their chance; and nece 
in the full ground for the main crops; and | in a fortnight after put in a few more; if the adva 
by artificial heat, in different ways, for the | firſt ſhould fail, theſe may ſucceed ; and if der 
dwarfs in particular, to have very early crops. | both are attended with ſucceſs, one will ſuc. botte 
The particular culture, however, both of | ceed the other in bearing: though it is two ſund 
the dwarfs and climbing ſorts, is exhibited | to one againſt the ſucceſs of the firſt : but az earth 
below, each under its proper head. only a few ſhould be planted ſo ww if they licht 
i fail, it is only the loſs of a little labour and will; 
Propagation and General Culture of the Dwarf | ſeed, the ground will do again; and if they days 
Kinds in the Full Ground, | ſucceed and produce only a few, but a week and ; 
All the dwarf Kidney-beans, as well as | ſooner than common, they will be eſteemed ſully 
climbers, are propagated by ſeed annually ; | a rarity either for family uſe, or market. 1 
and the ſeaſon for planting the natural crops | They all ſucceed in any common ſoil of a ſome 
in the full ground, is ſpring and ſummer, | garden, remarking however, that for the ſor- Iy, a 
at ſeveral different times from April until July, | ward crops it is abſolutely neceſſary to ſele& a ple: 
in order to obtain a daily ſupply of young | a dry light foil, rejecting heavy and wet June 
beans during the whole ſeaſon, grounds, for in ſuch a foil moſt of the early. In 
Obſerve to chuſe the proper ſorts for the | planted ſeed would infallibly rot. Likewiſe Tuly, 
different crops; that is, for the forward crops, | for the early crops it is highly requiſite to bot, 
you may uſe any of the firſt four early dwarf | chuſe a ſheltered warm ſituation full to the per ei 
ſorts, but the early white and negro kinds, | ſun, a warm ſouth border, is a very eligible loft u 
are rather the beſt, and longeſt bearers; and | expoſure ; but for the main crops, any of ds 7 
for the main crops any of the larger dwarf | the open quarters are proper. 3 
kinds may be proper, though I ſhould give The method of ſowing or planting all the ER 
preference to the ſpeckled dwarf and the Bat- ! ſorts is in ſhallow drills, from two feet to a depth, 
terſea and Canterbury dwarf kinds, they be- | yard aſunder, and are all to remain where vitable 
ing all plentiful bearers, and continue long in | ſowed. Obſerving the following hints. 2+ hats 
bearing, as obſerved in their deſcription. For the early crop, chuſing a warm border, the 
It muſt be remarked, as already hinted, | and taking advantage of a dry day, draw neat FOR} 
that as Kidney-beans are exotics of a tender | drills with an hoe from north to ſouth, two others 
nature, they ought not to be planted earlier | feet or thirty inches aſunder, and. near an WI 
than April, when the weather is become a | inch deep, and to have a greater chance, [ 10 
little ſettled, for the ſeed is not only impa- would draw alſo a drill cloſe along under bus. 
tient of cold moiſture in the ground, and | the wall, where practicable ; in theſe drills The 
very ſubject to rot; but the young plants that | drop the beans in a row along the bot- ed or | 
happen to come up early, are often cut off, | tom, only about an inch and a half aſun- ing to 
or greatly injured by the morning froſts, or | der, as many of this early ſowing may fail; done? | 
cold cutting winds that frequently prevail in | covering them evenly with the earth, not plants 
April and inning of May. But towards | more than an inch deep, for if covercd deep bieh, 1 
the middle of April, if the weather is fine | at an early time, many are apt to rot, or at each f 
and dry, we may venture to plant pretty freely | leaſt riſe ſtragglingly: as ſoon as _ and prc 
in a warm dry ſituation and light ſoil, for the | covered in, lightly rake the ſurſace ſmooth, of deft 
early natural crops; and in the latter end of | and the work is finiſhed. They will come ſhall re 
that montb, or beginning of May, it is pro- up in about ten or twelve days or a 5:4 ture rec 
per to begin to put in the firſt general crops | night; managing them as hereaſter Wen. , x: 
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and the plants will come into bearing in fix 
or eight weeks. 

For the main crops intended to be planted 
in May or June, &c. you may employ almoſt 
any ſituation; either in borders, or in an 
open expoſure, though an open ſitnation in 
any of the large quarters 1s the moſt elipible. 


* . K | 
Drawing drills two feet and a halt afun- 


der, and about one inch deep; or, if de- 
{;zned to plant rows of favoys or cabbage- 
plants between, as is often practiſcd when 
neceſſary to huſband the ground to the beſt 
advantage, the drills ſhould be a yard aſun- 
ger at leaſt ; drop the beans ſingly along the 
bottom of each drill, about three inches a- 
ſunder, covering them in evenly with the 
earth about an inch deep,- and finiſh with a 
light raking to ſmooth the ſurface. They 
will come up, at this ſeaſon, in eight or ten 
days, and ſometimes fooner in fine weather ; 
and the plants will come into bearing plenti- 
ſully in July and Auguſt. 

In the above manner continue planting 
ſome every fortnight or three weeks until Ju- 
, as we before adviſed ; and you will have 
a plentiful daily ſupply of young beans, from 
June until Michaelmas or longer. 

In planting the latter crops in June and 
July, when the weather proves very dry and 
hot, and the ground alſo very dry, it is pro- 
per either to ſoak the beans a few hours in 
ſoft water previous to planting, or inſtead of 
this let the drills for the reception of the 
beans be well watered, and immediately plant 
them as above, and cover.them in the proper 
depth. Either of theſe methods is very ad- 
viable in dry weather in the heat of ſummer; 
it being neceſſary at ſuch times to promote 
the free germination of the ſeed, to bring 
them up ſoon and regularly, which would 
otherwiſe riſe in a ſtraggling manner. 

When the plants of all the above crops 
ue come up, their general culture is as fol- 
lows. 8 8 

They are in general to remain where ſow- 
ed or planted to yield their produce; obſerv- 
ing to keep them clean from weeds by occa- 
ſional hoeing in dry weather; and when the 
plants are advanced about three or four inches 
high, hoe up a little earth to their ſhanks on 
each fide, which will forward their growth, 
and promote their ſtrength: continuing the care 
of ard x weeds as often as their growth 
ſhall render it neceſſary; which is all the cul- 


ture required for the dwarf Kidney-beans in | 
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the full ground till they arrive at a bearing 
ſtate, and their produce is fit to gather, 

With respect to gathering the produce of 
theſe ſorts of Kidney-beans, it ſhouid al- 
ways be performed when the pods are quite 
young, or at leaſt beſore they become large, 
and the beans in them attain any conſiderable 
ſize, as they would then be tough, ſtringy, 
and rank-taſted; and in order to continue the 
plants in bearing as long as poſſible, the ga- 
thering ſhould be regularly repeated about 
three times a week; for by gathering the 
pods often and clean, as they become ſit, the 
plants will bloſſom more abundantly, and 
continue fruiting more plentifully and longer 
accordingly, 

Great quantities of theſe dwarf kinds are 
cultivated in the gardens and fields in the 
neighbourhood of London, for ſupplying the 
markets: where they are brought in large, 
flat, round baſkets, called junks, from about 
half a buſhel to a buſhel ſize; which with 
the aſſiſtance of large cabbage leaves placed 
all around, are filled with the beans heaped 
up conſiderably, ſo as to have as much again 
at top as within ; and are thus bound tight 


| with cords, carried over and acroſs, and in 


that manner carried ſecurely to market in 
carts or waggons, &c. and. there fold by the 
baſket, at various prices, according to the ſize 
of the baſket, and youngneſs and quality of 
the beans ; but at firſt coming in they often 
fetch from five to eight or ten ſhillings per 
baſket, and fall by degrees to two ſhillings or 
half a crown, or a little leſs or more accord 

ing to the ſize of the baſket, &c. 


Propagation and Culture of the Climbing 
Kinds. 


The propagation and culture of the climb- 
ing Kidney-beans, commonly called runners, 
is, they are all raiſed from ſeed annually in 
ſpring and beginning of ſummer, as obſerv- 
ed of the dwarfs; and their general culture 
is nearly the ſame as for thoſe ſorts in the full 
ground; only they require more room to 
grow, and mult have tall ſticks or poles placed 
{or their runners to twine or climb upon, as 
already noticed, Obſerving none of theſe 
climbing kinds are proper for early crops, 
neither in the open ground or hot-beds, fo 
ſhould be. cultivated principally for ſummer 
and autumn crops, to come into bearing from 
July until Michaelmas. 
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Of theſe climbing kinds I ſhould recom- 


mend the ſcarlet runner and its white variety, 
for the general crops, they being both extra- 
ordinary great bearers; continuing in perfec- 
tion two or three months; and their pods, 
when even pretty large, remain green, fleſhy, 
tender, and well flavoured. Some of the 
Dutchrunners, and a few of theother climbers 
alſo merit culture. 

The moſt eligible ſeaſon to begin planting 
the main crops of all theſe ſorts is the firſt or 
ſecond week in May, if the weather is fine ; 
for being of a delicate nature like the dwarfs, 
if planted earlier, both the ſeed and plants 
are ſubject to danger from the ſame cauſes ; 
however, in a warm ſituation and dry foil, a 
few may be planted in the middle or Jatter 
end of April, to take their chance; but re- 
marking, that ſor the general crops, the moſt 
ſucceſsful ſeaſon for planting is from May, as 
aforeſaid, until the beginning of July ; but 
if you plant principally the ſcarlet kind and 
variety, one planting in May or beginning of 
June, will come into bearing in July ; and 
if you keep gathering the pods clean, accord- 
ing as they are fit for uſe, the plants will con- 
tinue ſhooting, bloſſoming, and bearing a- 
bundantly until the end of September, or 


often until the end of October, or till de- 
ſtroyed by the cold; but two plantings of any 


of the ſorts of runners, one in May and the 
other in June, or early in July, will furniſh 
a very abundant ſupply the whole ſeaſon of 
Kidney- beans. 

All theſe climbing kinds will proſper al- 
moſt any where in a garden, both in cloſe 
and open ſituations: chufing principally a 
lightiſh ſoil, eſpecially for the forward crops, 
and the richer the ground the better. > 4 

. Obſerve, that as all the running kinds re- 


2 ſupport of ſome ſort to climb upon, they | 


ould be planted either in wide rows, for 
the convenience of placing tall ſticks or poles 
along each row for the runners of the plants 
to wind themſelves for ſupport; or planted 
againſt ſome ſort of fence or treillage- work 
for the ſame purpoſe of training up and ſup- 
porting the runners. When, however, it 1s 
deſigned to train them upon ſticks or. poles, 
Jet drills be drawn four feet, or four and a 
half aſunder, eſpecially for the larger kinds, 
and an inch deep; in which drop the beans, 
three or four inches apart: cover them in 
evenly with earth, and rake the ſurface ſmooth. 
The'beans will ſprout in a few days, and come 
vp in leſs than a fortnight. 


- 
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When the plants are three or four inches 
high, draw a little earth with an hoe up 0 
their flems, to ſtrengthen them and enco.. 
rage. them to ſend forth ſtrong runners, At 
this time alſo cut down all weeds between 
the rows. 

As ſoon as they begin to puſh their runnete 
begin to place ſome tall ſticks or poles for 
them to aſcend upon: as you place the flicks 
conduct the runners towards them, in a d.. 
rection according to their natural mode ct 
climbing, which. is generally to the right or 
contrary to the ſun's motion : they will thu; 
naturally encircle the ſtick or poles, and a. 
cend to their tops, even if ten or fiſtcen ſcct 
high, producing bloſſoms and fruit from bor. 
tom to top. | 

When intended to plant theſe ſorts again! 
fences for ſupport, plant them in a row clo. 
along to the tence, and their runners, if a— 
gainſt a wall or paling, may either be nailed 
up as they advance in length, or there may be 
ſome ſtrong packthread ſtring drawn from top 
to bottom at ſix inches diſtance; the plants 

will readily twine round them, and ſupport 
themſelves. | 

In gathering the produce of all theſe kinds, 
obſerve the ſame as of the dwarfs, to gather 
the pods whilſt young and tender; and to 
continue the plants long in full bearing, al- 
ways gather the pods clean. as they become of 
proper ſize, and they will continue fruiting 
abundantly, | 

If you intend cultivating any of theſe 
climbing Kidney-beans as flowering-plants, 
the ſcarlet kind and its variety, as before ſug- 
geſted, are the proper ſorts. Sow them any 
time from about the middle or latter end of 
Any until July, in any of the compartments, 

of the pleaſure-garden, in patches, alternate- 
ly ſcarlet and white ſort, two or three beans 
in each patch, about an inch deep; and when 
the plants are up and begin to puſh runners, 
place tall poles or branchy ſticks for them to 
climb upon: they will effect a very fine va- 
riety all ſummer until October. 
hey are alſo often employed to run over 
arbours, and to twine round the ſtems of 
trees; alſo to run up the ſides of houſes, ot 
againſt walls, either upon poles, or upon 
packthread-ftrings, ſuſpended ſrom above, 
about which they will twine themſelves many 
feet high, bearing abundance of flowers and 
fruit : they are likewiſe ſometimes trained to 
form ſhady private wal ks, by meansof high poles. 
arranged along each ſide, or by ſupport of 2 
4 ; : 
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ſott of treillage- work, ranging ſome tall ſtakes 
kve feet aſunder, railing them along the top 
with poles, or pan- tile laths; from which 
ſuſpending ſtrings to the ground, ſix or eight 
inches aſunder, faſtening them down with 
pegs: upon theſe ſtrings the plants will climb 
and form a cloſe hedge. Some perſons are 
alſo curious enough to arch over the tops of 
ſuch walks with any long, flight, pliable rods, 
poles, or hoops, ſo train the runners of the 
lants over to form a ſort of a vaulted roof all 
the way along. Thus this fine climber may 
be trained in various ways according to fancy, 
both for uſe and pleaſure, as may be obſerv- 
ed in the numerous ſmall pleaſure-gardens in 
the environs of London ; and thoſe not ac- 
commodated with gardens, plant them in pots 
or boxes, to place in windows or balconies, &c. 


and train the plants upon ſtrings, as juſt 
above obſerved. 


Early Crops of the Dwarf Kinds by Artificial 


eat, 


To have Kidney-beans as early as poſſible, 
recourſe is had to raiſing the dwarf kinds by 
aid of artificial heat, by two or three different 
methods, ſuch as—By raiſing the plants in a 
hot-bed, an inch or two high, and then plant 
them out into a warm border By raiſing and 
continuing the plants in a hot-bed to bear their 
crops—By aid of a hot-houſe. | 

1. By raiſing in a hot- bed for tranſplantation 
into warm borders.—By this method we may 
forward Kidney-beans a fortnight earlier than 
thoie raiſed entirely in the full-ground : for 
this purpoſe, towards the latter end of March, 
prepare a moderate hot-bed, a foot and half 
depth of dung, covered either with a frame 

or hand-glaſſes, or arched over with hoops or 
rods, to be covered with mats; earthing the 
bed with fine, light, rich mould, fix inches 
deep; then having ſome ſeed of the earl 
dwarf ſorts, ſow them pretty cloſe for tranſ- 
plantation, either all over the ſurface, an inch 
or two apart, covering them with earth about 
half an inch deep ; or in ſmall drills two or 

three inches aſunder, and cover them the above 
depth; though it will be rather moſt eligible to 


plant them in the drills by pairs, at three inches 


diſtance from pair to pair, and the plants can 


more readily tranſplanted two and two with 


balls of earth to their roots; or where only 
a few is wanted, they may be ſowed in large 
pots, at about an inch diſtance and half a one 
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deep, and the pots plunged into any hot bed; 
and when the plants come up, the pots may 
be removed by degrees into the full air, to 
harden the plants for tranſplantation. But it 
is a good method to plant a quantity of beans 
in ſmall pots (thirty-twos), three in each pot, 
plunging the pots in a hot-bed, and when 
the plants are fit for tranſplantation, they can 
be readily turned out of the pots with the 
whole ball of earth about their roots ſo as 
not to feel their removal, 

However, in raiſing the plants in either of 
theſe methods for tranſplantation in the full 
ground, your attention is particularly neceſ- 
ſary to inure them gradually to the full air, by 
taking off the covers of glaſſes or mats in all 
mild weather, and only cover them in cold 


nights; but as they advance in growth, and 


the weather becomes warmer, they muſt be 
expoled by degrees to the full air, day and 
night, to harden them properly previouſly to 
their final traniplantation, Obſerving alſo to 
allow them frequent moderate refreſhments 
of water, and let them enjoy the benefit of 
warm ſhowers, 

When they have ſhot out their proper 
leaves an inch or two broad; and all dan- 
ger of froſty mornings and other bad wea- 
ther is apparently over, proceed to plant them 
out into a warm border, under a wall or other 
fence. Obſerving particular care to take them 
up with their roots as entire as poſſible, and 
with as much earth as will hang about them, 
thoſe eſpecially that are raiſed by pairs, may 
be readily taken up. each pair with a ball of 
earth; and thoſe raiſed in ſmall pots by threes 
may alſo be eaſily turned out with the whole ball 
of earth entire; and as to the mode of plant- 
ing them, thoſe which were raiſed cloſe to- 
gether, and could not readily be taken up with 
balls, may be planted by dibble, in rows two 
feet aſunder, forming ſhallow drills for their 
reception, in which ſet the plants three: or 
four inches apart; but thoſe with good balls 
about their roots, ſhould be holed in with a 
trowel ; and if ſome of thoſe are alſo diſpoſed 
in patches, two or three plants in each, ſo as 
to be covered occaſionally in cold nights with 
hand-glaſſes, it, will be found very beneficial 
in forwarding their growth. As ſoon as they 
are planted, weither method, give a mode- 
rate watering to ſettle the earth clofe about 
the roots, and let it be repeated in dry weather 
as there may be occaſion, till the plants have 
taken freſh-root in their new quarters. 
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After this keep them clean from weeds, 
and when a little advanced in growth, draw 
ſome earth, lightly up about their ſhanks ; 
and as the warm feafon advances, if it 
proves hot and dry, refreſhments of wa- 
ter will forward and ſtrengthen the growth 
of the plants. | 

Thus this crop of Kiney-beans will ſome- 
times arrive to a bearing-ttate a fortnight 
fooner than thoſe raiſed entirely in the natu- 
ral ground. 

2. By Hot beds entirely. To have Kidney- 
beans as early as poſſible, is effected by raiſ- 
ing the ſmali early dwarfs in hot beds, and 
continuing them there to attain perfection, 
whereby they may be forwarded to a bearing 
ſtate in April and May: the method is this, 
proceed about the beginning or towards the 
middle of February, to make a dung hot-bed, 
for one, two, or more three-light frames, about 
two feet and a half high in dung: and when 
the great heat and ſteam are a little abated, 
earth the bed with light, rich, dry mould, fix or 
eight inches thick, for the reception of the 
feed (fee HoT-BEDs) ; then having ſome ſeed 
of the ſmall early dwarf kinds, draw drills 


from the back to the front of the bed, near 


an inch deep, and about fifteen or eighteen 
inches aſunder; here place the beans two or 
three inches apart, and cover them evenly 


with the earth the above depth; then put on 


the lights : but tilt them behind an inch or 
two hizh daily, ſo vive vent to the ſteam 3 and 
when the plants appear, continue every day to 


admit air to them at all opportunities, in pro- 


portion to the temperature of the weather, and 


beat of the bed, to prevent their drawing 


weak, ayd to promote their ſtrength as they 
rife in height ; beſtow alſo at this time mo- 
derate refreſhments of water in ſunny days; 
and when they are two or three inches high, 
apply a little earth to their ſhanks ; likewiſe 
ſupport a moderate heat in the bed during the 
cold weather, by occaſional linings of hot dung: 
obſerving according as the plants advance 
in growth, and the warm ſeaſon encreaſes, 
augment gradually the portion of freſh air 
daily to harden them by degree, fo as almoſt 
to be ſully expoſed occaſionally in very warm 
days, efpecially when beginning to bloſſom, 
but keep them coſe on nights: continue alſo 
the care of frequent light waterings, which 
muſt be increaſed in quantity as the plants 
advance in fize, particularly when they are in 
bloſſom, and in a fruiting- ſtate: in their ad- 
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vanced growth, if they preſs much againſt 
the glaſſes of the frame, it is proper to Taife 
it at bottom two or three inches, to give rag 
at top for their free growth; which beine 
neceſſary to promote a pfentiful bloom, * 
furniſhing a proper crop of Beans ecugl 0 
the expence and trouble requiſite in the cy). 
ture of ſuch early crops. | 

They will thus arrive to full growth, an, 
produce early young Beans tor the table jn 
April and May. 

But to obtain a conſtant ſucceſſion of ear 
Kidney-beans till the natural-ground c1op3 
come in, we ſhould proceed with another 
crop in hot-beds, as above, in three weel: 
aſter the firſt hot bed is made. 

In default of frames for the above purpoſes, 
you may in March effect it with occaſional 
coverings of mats; that is, make a hot-bed 
about two feet high of dung, -earthing it ci. 
rectly fix or ſeven inches thick, and fow the 
beans as before directed; then arch the bed 
over with hoops, &. and cover every night, 
and all bad weather, with mats: but admit 
the free. air every mild day, gradually har. 
dening the plants as they acquire ſtrength, 
and give occaſional waterings: thus they wil 
furniſh beans early in May. 

3. By Aid of a Hot-houſe.—If you are ac- 
commodated with a hot-houſe or ſtove, carly 
Kidney beans may be obtained v ith very lit- 
tle trouble at almoſt any time in winter or 
ſpring : raiſing them in pots, or long narrow 
trough-like boxes, about a yard long and eight 
or ten inches broad at top ; placing either any 
where in the hot-houſe, the plants will ſuc- 
ceed, obſerving as below. 

'The proper kinds for this purpoſe 1s the 
early white or liver-coloured dwarls : the 
ſpeckled dwarf alſo ſucceeds very well, and 
continues long in bearing. 

Therefore any time in winter or early in 
ſpring, you may fill ſome large pots (ixceens 
or twenty-fours) or boxes with light rich earth, 


and place them upon the top of the wal, which | 


ſurrounds the bark-bed, or upon ſhelves or in 
any part of this department where convenient; 
and in each pot plant four beans, near an inch 
deep; or, if boxes, plant the beans along the 
middle, in a fort of double row, triangular— 
ways, about four inches aſunder, and the above 
depth: they will ſoon germinate, and in a ſew 
days 1 above ground: when they, how- 
ever, begin to ſprout, it is proper to moiſten 


the mould with a little water, Which will fan 


cilitate 
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cilitate the eruption of the plants out of the 
en culture here is very eaſy: when they 
are come up, give frequent waterings, which 
will be requiſite three times a week, at leaſt, 
in this department, as the earth will dry very 
fiſt; but always keep it moderately moiſt, 
and the plants will bloſſom freely, and pro- 
duce a plentiful crop of beans, often in as 
great perfection as in the full-ground crops. 

They ſhould be gathered often, which is 
the way to continue the plants long in bear- 
ing. : 
A regular ſucceſſion of young Kidney- 
beans may be obtained in this repoſitory for 
ſeveral months; by repeated ſowings at about 
three weeks interval, fo as to have young 
plants advancing in pots or boxes in two or 
three different degrees of growth ſucceed- 
ing one another, 

But as ſometimes we are ſtraitened for 
ftove-room, it may be proper to plant the 
beans for ſucceſſion crops in ſmall pots (forty- 
eights) three beans in each, and as theſe 
will take up but little room, they may be 
ſtowed any where cloſe together, or between 
the other larger pots ; the plants will come 
up and be advancing in growth, fo as when 
thoſe of the preceding crops are going off, 
theſe may be readily turned out of the ſmall 
pots with the whole ball of earth about their 
roots, and replanted into large pots, &. to 
remain for fruiting. 

By this practice you will gain a month's 
growth in the plants, and you may thereby 


Saving Seeds of all the Sorts. 


With reſpect to ſaving ſeed of Kidney- 


beans, all the ſorts ripen plenty in Auguſt 
and September, | | 

To have perfectly good ſeed, it is proper 
to ſow a ſulficient quantity in rows on - pur- 
poſe, ſuffering the whole crop of the plants 
to remain without gathering any for uſe: you 
vill thus have the ſeed ripen betimes, and in 
the higheſt perfection, which is eſſentially 
neceſſary for thoſe who deſign the ſeed for 
public ſupply. | 

In private ' gardens, however, and many 
others, they often after having gathered the 
ower as it were of the principal crops, leave 
the latter produce of them to grow for ſeed ; 


nich, although it may be tolerable good, It 


q 
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is not always ſo large, plump, and ſine, as in 
the former method. 

When the ſeed is quite ripe, which is eaſily 
known by examining a few of the pods, pull 
up the plants, and ſpread them looſely along 
in rows, turning them daily that the beans 
may dry and harden well, which when effect- 
ed, either threſh them out directly, or lay 
them up in ſome dry loft or other room till 
convenient; and when threſhed out, and 
cleared from the rubbiſh, ſpread them upon 
ſome clean airy floor, or ſome ſuch place in 
the dry to harden perfealy, then put them 
up in bags for next year's ule. 

It is of much importance to have change 
of ſeed once in two or three years ; that is, if 
you always ſave your own, it is adviſeable 
eitheg to change a quantity of ſeed with ſome 
friend at a diſtance, or purchaſe a freſh ſup- 
ply once in the above mentioned time; for by 
ſaving ſeed always in the ſame ground, it 
will degenerate, the plants will become every 
year weaker, and deficient in bearing. But by 
change of ſeed from ſome diſtant place, as 


above, you will have the different forts al- 


wy in their ultimate ſtate of perfection. 
HILADELPHUS, Syringa, or Mock- 
Orange. 

Two hardy, deciduous, flowering ſhrubs- 


compoſe this genus, furniſhing ſome varieties; 


all noted floriferous plants for the ſhrubbery, 
riſing ſeveral feet high, branching out into 
buſhy heads, decorated with large oval leaves, 
and numerous cluſters of tetrapetalous white 


flowers. 
have a conſtant ſucceſſion of beans for the 
table. 


Claſs and order, Icsſandria Monogynia. 

Characters. ] CALIx, is monophyllous, 
acutely four-parted, and perſiſtent. CoRoL- 
LA, four large, roundiſh, plane, ſpreading 
petals. STAMINA, twenty or more awl ſhap- 
ed filaments, having eceCt four-furrowed an- 


there. PisTILLUM, a germen under the 


corolla, flender four-parted ſtyle, crowned by 
ſimple ſtigmas. PERICARPIUu, an oval- 
acute-pointed, quadrivalved, quadrilocular 


capſule, containing numerous ſmall oblong 


ledds;: - ;: 
There are but two ſpecies, both hardy de- 


ciduous ſhrubs, originally of foreign growth; 
but one of which has been long a reſident of 
our gardens, is a very noted ornamental. 


flowering ſhrub, compriſing ſome varieties. 
The ſpecies are; | 
*PHILADELPHUS Coronarius. 
Coronarius-flowered Syringa, 


or Common 
Moch-Orange.] Riſes with many ſhrubby, 
| lender, 
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ſlender, brown ſtems, of a brittle and pitby 
nature, branching five or ſix feet high, the 
branches by oppoſite pairs, alternately of con- 
- trary directions, jointed, and covered with a 
brown ſmooth bark ; large oval-ſpear-ſhaped, 
rough, ſlightly- indented, oppoſite leaves; and 
at the axillas and termination of the branches 
many large looſe bunches of white, very frag- 
rant flowers ; appearing in May and June. 

The flowers, both in figure and ſcent, re- 
ſemble thoſe of the orange-tree : hence the 
appellation Mock-orange. 

Varieties, ] Dwarf coronarius Syringa 
double-flowered dwarf, Both theſe varieties 


grow only about two or three feet high, gar- | 


niſhed with ſmall leaves, and the flowers ge- 
nerally riſe ſingly, but the plants rarely flower. 

*PHILADELPHUS Jnodorus, 
Inodorous, or Scentleſs Carolina Syringa.] 

Riſes with a ſhrubby ſtem, branching twelve 
or fourteen feet high ; oval-ſpear-ſhaped, en- 
tire leaves; and the branches terminated by 
large, white, ſcentleſs flowers. 

Both theſe ſpecies of Philade/phus are ele- 
gant furniture for the ſhrubbery compart- 
ments: the firſt ſort, however, aud varieties, 
are the principal kinds at preſent in our gar- 
dens, the ſecond ſort being more rare in this 
country ; but both the ſpecies are equally har- 
dy, and will ſucceed in almoſt any ſoil and 
ſituation, and produce a profufion of flowers 
annually, particularly the Coronarius Syrin- 
ga, which is in a manner covered with bloom, 
and exhibit a very ornamental appearance for 
. a month or ſix-weeks, and emits an odor ife- 
rous ſcent widely around. 


Their Propagation, Sc. 


The propagation of all the ſorts is remark- 
ably eaſy— by ſuckers layers — and cut- 
tings. | 

By Suckers.— All the ſorts ſend out nu- 
merous ſuckers from the root, which may be 
ſeparated from the parent plant, any time in 
open weather from October till March, and 


planted in nurſery- rows, to remain one, two | 


or more years to obtain ſtrength, and then 
may be tranſplanted into the ſhrubbery. 

By Layers. —Any time from October till 
March lay a quantity of the young branches, 
they will be rooted and fit for tranſplantation 
in autumn. following, managing them as di- 
rected above for the ſuckers, TN 

By Cuttings, -In October or November 
plant a quantity of the young ſhoots in any 
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ſhady border, many of them will 


per plants in one year, 

PHILLYREA, (Philhrea) Mock. pri. 
vet. 

This genus conſiſts of beautiful ey 
ſhrubs for adorning the ſhrubbery-compar.. 
ments; riſing from about ſix or eight to 
twelve or fourteen feet high, branching nu. 
merouſly and diffuſely into buſhy heads, 
cloſely garniſhed with oval moderate-ſized 
leaves, and cluſters of ſmall monopetalous 
funnel-ſhaped greeniſh- white flowers, 

Claſs and order, Diandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] CALIxX, is monophyllous 
four · parted at top, and permanent. Cogor. 
LA, is monopetalous and funnel-ſhaped, with 
a ſhort tube below, and the limb or upper 
part divided into five revolute ſegments, 
STAMINA, two ſhort filaments with ſimple 
erect antheræ. P1sTILLUM, a roundiſh ger- 
men, flender ſtyle, and a thickiſh ſtigma, 
PERICARPIUM, a globoſe unilocular berry, 
having one large globular ſeed, x 

here are but three ſpecies, all of which 
are hardy ever-greens of the ſhrub kind; but 
the Phillyrea and a ſpecies of Rhamnus, called 


form bre. 


er- green 


account of the great ſimilarity in their general 
port or habit; there is, however, this very 
obvious diſtinction, the leaves of the Phill. 
rea always grow oppoſite by pairs; thoſe of 
the Alaternus ſtand fingly in alternate arrange- 
ment; beſides there is a claſſic difference in 
their fructification: the former having only 
two filaments, and the latter five; ſo that one 
is of the claſs Diandria, the other Pentan- 
dria. See RHAMNUs Alaternus. 

The ſpecies of Phillyrea are: 

1PHILLYREA Media. | 

Middle Phillyrea, or oval-leaved Mock-Pri- 
vet.) Hath a ſhrubby upright ſtem, branch- 


lanceolate, almoſt entire, ſmooth, oppoſite 
leaves; and at the axillas of the branches, 
cluſters of ſmall greeniſh-white flowers. 
Varieties.) Privet- leaved—olive- leaved. 
*PHILLYREA Latiyolia. 
Bread leaved Phillyrea.) Hath a ſtrong, 
ſhrubby, upright ſtem, branching erect iy a- 
bout twelve or fourteen feet high ; oval-cor- 


at the axillas cluſters of ſmall greeniſh flow- 
ers. | | 

| Paritties.) Piickly ilex-leaved—flghtly- 
ſerrated leaved. 


Pu- 


Alaternus, are often miſtaken for each other, on 


ing diffuſely ten or twelve feet high; oval- | 


dated, ſharply-ſerrated, oppoſite leaves; and 


al- 


ſite 
es, 
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1PHILLYREA Anguflifolia. 

' Eaten 19a 2 Hath a ſhrub- 
by ſtem, branching moderately about eight 
or ten feet high ; long, narrow, ſpear-ſhap- 
ed, very entire, oppoſite leaves; and at the 
axillasof the branches cluſters of ſmall whitiſh 


flowers. : | 
Varieties.] Roſemary-leaved——Jlavender- 


All theſe three ſpecies and reſpeCtive vari- 
eties, lower annually in March ; the flowers 
are univerſally monopetalous hermaphrodites, 
ſmall and greeniſh, ſo make no ſhow z and 
in all the ſorts are ſucceeded by ſmall round 
berries, ripening in autumn to a black co- 
lour, each containing one ſeed, See the 
Characters. 

They are all delightful ever-green ſhrubs, 
of a free eaſy growth, with long ſlender 
branches, covered with a browniſh or greyiſh 
bark, and cloſely garniſhed with their beau- 
tiful foliage the year round; which are gene- 
rally of a thick, ſtiff conſiſtence, with a 
ſmooth gloſſy ſuctace, appearing very orna- 
mental at all. ſeaſons ; ſo that the ſhrubs are 
finely adapted. to all the ſhrubbery compart- 
ments in aſſemblage with other ever-greens : 
they alſo appear well when detached here and 
there as ſingle objects; and they formerly 


were often planted for internal hedges, to 


divide the quarters of wilderneſs-works, &c. 
in which they have a beautiful effect: they 
are alſo well calculated for planting to hide 
any naked or old diſagreeable wall, &c. eſpe- 
cially the boundary walls of fore courts or 
other principal parts; in which they may be 
intermixed with a Alaternus for a variety, train- 
ing their branches cloſe to the wall, and they 
will ſoon ſpread and cover it effectually; when 
they may either be ſuffered to branch accord- 


ing to nature, or may be trimmed cloſe every 


year in ſpring and ſummer. 

No good ſhrubbery, however, ſhould be 
without a collection of theſe fine ever-greens, 
diſpoſed in the moſt conſpicuous points of 
view, there ſuffered to branch-in their own 
rural manner, only juſt regulating with your 
knife any very ſtraggling branches. 


Their Propagation. 


The propagation of all the three ſpecies of 
this genus is by ſeed and by layers. 
_ By Seed, — This ſhould generally be ſowed 
in autumn, ſoon after it is ripe, and probab- 
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ly it will come up the ſpring following ; tho”, 
for the moſt part the ſeed of a thele plants 
remain until the ſecond ſpring before they 
germinate ; chuſe, however, a light ſandy 
foil for the reception of the ſeed, which ſow 
evenly, either all over the ſurface, covering it 
with earth an inch deep, or in ſhallow flat 
d ills about the ſame depth: keep the earth 
very clean from weeds, both before and after 
the appearance of the ſeedlings: giving alſo 
frequent waterings in dry weather. Obſerv- 
ing, it is proper to let them have two years 
growth in the ſeed- bed: remark, however, 
at the approach of winter, it will be proper to- 
arch the bed over with hoops, or rods, in or- 
der to ſhelter the ſeedlings with mats in time 
of ſevere froſt, for they are tender whilſt 
young; but after the ſecond ſummer's growth 
they become tolerably hardy, and may then 
be planted out either in autumn following, 
or in the enſuing ſpring, February or March, 
when the weather is ſettled, planting them 
in nurſery-rows to remain two or three 
years, or more, to acquire due ſize for the 
ſhrubhery. TT | 

By Layers.— Autumn is the beſt ſeaſon, 
though it may alſo be performed in winter 
and ſpring ; chuſing the young ſhoots, which: 
lay either by ſlit-laying, or by twiſting at a 


joint, and they will be rooted by autumn fol- 


lowing ; when they may be ſeparated from 
the parent plant, and planted in nurſery- 
lines, to remain till fit for the ſhrubbery- 
plantations. 

PHLOMIS, Jeruſalem Sage, and Leo- 
nurus. 

This genus furniſhes ſome eminent ſhrub- 
by and under-ſhrubby ever- greens, for the 
pleaſure- ground and green houſe collection; 


all of which are of upright growth, gar niſh- 
ed moſtly with ſimple entire leaves, in ſome 


ſorts aſſuming a beautiful hoary whiteneſs, 


and monopetalous, ringent, very ornamental. 


flowers. 


Claſs and Order, Didynamia Gymnoſper- 


mia, i 


Characters. J CaLix, is monophyllous, tu- 


bular, oblong, five - angled, and permanent. 
CoRoLLA, is monopetalous, with an oblong 


tube, ringent above, having the upper lip 
oval, arched, and reflexed ; and the under: 
three-parted, the middle part large and ob-- 
tuſe. STAMINA, two long and two ſhort: 
filaments, and oblong antheræ. PisTILLUM,. 
a quadripartite germen,, a ſtyle the. W 
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of the ſtamina, and a bifid acute ſtigma, 
PERICARPIUM, none, four naked feeds lodg- 
ed in the calix, 

here are many ſpecies, but not more than 
four common to x * Engliſh gardens, all of 
which are of a ſhrubby nature, two of them 
hardy for the ſhrubbery, and two for the green- 
houſe. 


Hardy Kinds for the Shrublery. 


Theſe ſorts are ever-greens, and are re- 
markable in having their branches and leaves 
of a hoary white colour, in which they exhi- 
bit a ſingular variety. 

'PHLoOMIs Pruticoſa. 


Shrubby Yellow Phlomis, commonly called Je- 


ruſalem Sage.) Hath a ſhrubby thick ſtem, 
branching irregularly four or five feet high, 
the ſtem and older branches having a looſe 
ragged bark, and the young branches four- 
cornered and woolly ; roundiſh-oblong, cre- 
nated, hoary-whitiſh leaves, by oppolite pairs 
on woolly foot-ſtalks; and from the upper 
parts of the young ſhoots, large whorled 


bunches of yellow flowers. In June, July, 


and Auguſt. , 

Varieties.) Common broad-leaved—nar- 
row-leaved—dwarf Cretan ſage-ſhrub, 

*PHLOMIs Purpurea. 

Purple Portugal Phlomis.] Hath an under- 
ſhrubby ſtem, branching four feet high, hav- 
ing ſlender, angular, white branches, oblong, 
cordated, hoary leaves; and from the join's 
of the branches whorls of deep-purple flowers. 
In June and July. | | 

Both thele ſpecies proſper in the open 
ground, and as they retain their hoary-white 


leaves all the year, are highly ornamental in 
ſhrubberies; they, however, were formerly 


kept in pots, and treated as preen-houſe 
plants; but this is unneceſſary unleſs for va- 
riety, for they will ſucceed in any of the 
ſhrubbery compartments the year round, 


Green-hauſe Kinds. 


Theſe ſorts were formerly of the genus 
Leonurus; but modern botaniſts have ranged 
them as fpecies of Phlamis, 

*PHLOM1S Leonurus, 75 

Leonurus, or Lion's-Tail, commonly called 
African Scarlet Leonurus.] Riſes with a ſhrub- 
by branching ſtem ſeven or eight feet high, 
having fout-cornered branches; ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſerrated, oppoſite leaves; and towards the 
ends of the branches, whotls of cloſe · ſitting 

N 6 | . 
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ſcarlet flowers, having ten-angled cups in- 
dented into ten parts; flowering in Otto 
and November. 

Variety. ] With variegated leaves. 

*PhLomis Nepetefolia, 

Nepcta-!eaved Cape Leonurus.) Riſes with 
a ſhrubby branching ſtem, a yard hiph, hay. 
ing four- cornered branches ; oval leaves, op- 
poſite by pairs; and whorls of ſcarlet flowers 
having ten- angled cups, indented into ſeven 
equal parts; flowering in October and No. 
vember. | 

All theſe four ſpecies of Phemis have great 


merit as ornamental plants, both as ever. 


greens, and for the beauty of their flowers, az 
they all flower very ornamentally every gar in 
our gardens ;z thoſe of the Leorurus kinds in 
particular, make a fine appegrance; but the 
flowers of all the ſorts are numerous, and he. 
ing collected into large verticilli towards the 
ends of the branches, are very conſpicuous; 
they are univerſally monopetalous, ringent, 
and hermaphrodite. See the Characters. 

The two hardy kinds are choice ornaments 
for the ſhrubbery, their hoary branches and 
leaves will exhibit a Jelightful contraſted va- 
riety in aſſemblage with other different ever- 
greens; ſuffering them to branch in their 
own way. 

The two green-houſe kinds highly merit 
culture for the beauty of their flowers in par- 
ticular ; they muſt be potted in rich carth, 
and managed as other ſhrubby exotics of th 
green houſe collection. 


Their Propagation. 


he propagation of all the ſorts is by layers 
and cuttings. 

By Layers.—The two hardy ſorts in parti- 
cular grow freely by layers, chuſing the young 
branches, and lay them in the common. way 
any time in the year, they will readily ſtrike 
root, and commence proper plants by au- 
tumn after, when they ſhould be tranſplant- 
kX 


ſhoots in ſpring or ſummer, in a ſhady bor- 
der; give plenty of water in dry weather; 
many of them will root and make good plants, 


by the next autumn. 


Remark, however, the cuttings of the 
green-houſe kinds, ſhould,. if in ſpring, be 
planted in pots, in order to be continued in 


ſhelter until May; or if the pots are plunged 
in a hot · bed it will greatly forward their root- 


ing: 


By Cuttings.— Plant a quantity of young 


P HL 


ing; though young ſhoots planted in June or 
Taly in a Lp border of rich earth, many 


of them will take root, but may be much for- 


warded if covered down cloſe with hand- 


glaſſes, removing the glaſſes when the cut- 


tings begin to ſhoot. 
BHLOX, Lychnidea, or Baſtard-Lych- 


"The plants of this genus are herbaceous, 
ſibrous-rooted, flowery perennials for adorn- 
ing the pleaſure- garden; riſing with upright 
annual ſtalks, from one to two or three feet 
high, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped and oval 
leaves, and terminated by cluſters of mono- 
petalous, hypocrateriforme, purple or reddiſh 
owers. 
b Claſs and Order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] CAlLIx, is monophyllous, 
quinque-dented, and permanent. Coxor- 
L4, is monopetalous, and hypocrateriforme, 
with a cylindric crooked tube, and a plane 
limb, divided into five obtuſe ſegments. 
STAMINA, five filaments within the tube, 
and antherz placed in the chaps of the co- 
rolla. P1$TILLUM, a conical ſlender ſtyle, 
and trifid acute ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, an 
oval, trigonal, trivalvular, trilocular capſule, 
having one oval ſeed in each cell, 

There are about nine or ten ſpecies, the 


moſt material of which for our purpoſe are 


the following 6x ſorts, | 

PL Oö Glaberrima. 

Smooth Virginia Lychnidea.] Hath creep- 
ing perennial roots; upright, herbaceous, 
ſmooth ſtems, near two feet high ; narrow, 
ipear-ſhaped, ſmooth, oppoſite leaves; and 
the ſtalks terminated by corymboſe cluſters 
of reddiſh flowers, Appearing in June or 


July. 
"IU Carolina. 


Carolina Shining-leaved Lychnidea.] Hath 
a ſtrong, creeping, perennial root; upright 
rough ſtems, two Ert high; ſpear-ſhaped, 
Riff, ſhining, ſeſſile leaves, by pairs oppoſite; 
and the ſtalks terminated by a flat corym- 
bus of deep purple flowers. Appearing in 


July. 

Purox Paniculata. 

Paniculated American Phlox, or Lychnidea. } 
Hath perennial roots; upright, herbaceous, 


branchy ſtems, two or three feet high ; ſpear- | 


ſhaped, rough-bordered, cloſe- fitting, oppo- 
ite leaves; and the ſtalks terminated by a 
paniculated-corymbus of e flowers. 
Appearing in July and Augu 


| 
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*PrHLox Divaricata. 

Divaricated Blue Virginia . Phlox, or Lycbh- 
nidea.] Hath perennial roots; herbaceous, 
ſlender, weak, divided ſtems, having the 
branches divaricated or ſpreading from each 
other ; broad, ſpear-ſhaped, ſeſſile leaves, the 
upper ones placed alternately ; and peduncu- 
li by pairs, ſupporting looſe bunches of light- 
blue flowers, Appearing in May and June. 

*PaHLox Macuiata. 

Maculated or Spotted lalked Virginia Phlox.] 
Hath a perennial root; upright, taper, rough, 
purpleiſh, white, and red-ſpotted ſtems, a 
yard high, branching by oppoſite pairs; ſpear- 
ſhaped, fmooth, amplexicaule, oppoſite leaves ; 
and the branches terminated by a corymbus 


of bright-purple flowers. Appearing in July 
and Augult. 


*PHLox Pilsſa, | 

Hairy Virginia Phlox.] Hath a perennial 
root; upright, ſingle, ſlender ſtalks, about a 
foot high; ſpear-ſhaped, acute, hairy, ſeſſile 
leaves ; and the ſtalks terminated by a corym- 
bus of light- purple flowers. Appearing in 
June and July, 

All theſe fix ſpecies of Phlox are hardy 
perennials, originally from North America; 
durable in root, but renew their ſtalks annu- 
ally. Conſidered as flowery plants, they me- 
rit culture in every good garden, for they 
flower very ornamentally : the flowers are all 
monopetalous, falver-ſhaped, and collected 
into large conſpicuous bunches at top, con- 
tinuing three or four weeks in beauty, but 
8 ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in Eng- 
land, 

They will proſper in any of the compart- 
ments of the pleaſure-garden, but are parti- 
cularly well adapted for embelliſhing the prin- 
cipal borders, &c. | | 

Moſt of the forts may be had at the public 
nurſeries ; and the proper ſeaſon for remoy- 
ing them 1s in autumn when their ſtalks de- 
5 or early in ſpring before they begin to 

oot, - 


Propagation of all the Sorts. 


The propagation of all the forts is by part- 
ing the roots, and by cuttings of their young 
ſtalks. | 

By Parting their Roots. —Autumn, when 
their ſtalks decay, is the beſt ſeaſon for this. 


Moſt of the forts afford a ſufficiency of off- 


ſets for propagation, which are to be ſeparat- 
ed in the uſual way, not too ſmall ; planting 
41 the 
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The firſt ſpecies, Phytolacca Decandria, is 
the ſort the moſt commonly known and cul- 
tivated, 
The propagation of both the ſpecies is by 
ſeed, ſowed in ſpring, in any bed or border 


of light earth, in ſhallow drills half an inch 
deep z and when the plants are come up three 


or four inches high, plant them out in moiſt 


weather, either in nurſery-rows till autumn, 
or at once into the places where they are to 
remain. 

PINUS, Pine-tree, including the Fir-tree, 
&c. | 

This genus compriſes a grand colleCtion of 
noble ever-green: trees, and one deciduous 
kind, obtaining great height and magnitude, 
and of high value and worth, both for their 
beautiſul growth to embelliſh ornamental 
plantations, and for their great utility as tim- 
ber-trees. All of them cloſely garnithed with 
ſmall linear aceroſe leaves; and monoecious, 
amentaceous, apetalous flowers, ſucceeded in 
the ſemales by a ſcaly conic ſeed · veſſel, called 
A cone. | | | 

Claſs and order, Menoecia Monadelphia. 

Characters] CaLix, male and female 


flowers, ſeparate on the ſame plant, having- 


ſcaly calices, the males being collected into 
ſcaly bunches, and the females into an im- 
bricated cone, compoſed of oblong, rigid, 
permanent ſcales, each containing two florets. 


COROLLA, no petals, each floret conliſting 


only of the fructifications. STAMINA, many 
monadelphous filaments having erect anthe- 
re. PISTILLUM, a very ſmall germen, awl- 
ſhaped ſtyle, and ſimple ſtigma; PERICAR“ͥ 


PIUM, none, the ſeeds ate lodged in the ca- 


lycinal ſcaly cone, each ſeed is an oblong- 
oval nut, furniſhed with a membranaceous 
wing. | 

To this genus of Pinus, Linnzus has added 
Abies, the ECT Cedrus and Larix, the Ce- 
dar of Lebanon and Larch tree; which for- 
mer botaniſts conſidered as ſo many diſtinct 
genera ; but their generic characters being 
the ſame in every reſpeCt as the Pinus, they 
are now-all ranged as ſpecies only of that ge- 
nus: all the ſpecies of which, except the 
Larix, are ever greens, and riſe to a vaſt 
height, ſome above an. hundred feet, with 


almoſt to the very bottom, moſtly in circular 
tiers or courſes, at diſtances one above another, 


ſpreading regularly like rays, in a ſomewhat 


horizontal poſition, ſhortening gradually to- 
wards the top, ſo as to give the head a con cal 


2 


perfectly ſtraight ſtems; branching all around | 


| 


#1 


form; which being very cloſely parniq.c; 


with linear, or very narrow aceroſe leaves: 
they appear with a beautiful majeſtic gran. 
deur, and are all fo very hardy, that they 
proſper in almoſt any foil and ſituation; a, 
are exceedingly well adapted both for orna. 
mental and profitable plantations. 

There are about ten or twelve diſtin ſpe. 
cies : thoſe commonly called Pine-trees, are 
very diſtinguiſhable by ſight from the Firs 
and both ot theſe from the Cedar of Lebanon 
and Larch-tree. The leaves of the former 
(Pine-tree) come out by two, three, or five 
from the ſame point and ſheath : thoſe of the 
Firs come out ſingly, and the Cedar of Le. 
banon and Larch ariſe in bunches fron the 
ſame point, thoſe of each bunch ſpread cut 
every Way. 


Pine Kinds ; having two, three or five Lia; 
in each Sheath, 


There are about five or ſix ſpecies of theſe 
kinds, with ſome varieties; all. hardy ever- 
green trees. 

PiN us Sylveftris. 

Mild Pine-tree, or Scotch Pine, moſt commcn- 
ly called Scotch Fir] Riſes with an upright, 
perfectly ſtraight ſtem, from about fifty to 
ſeventy feet high, or more, branching regu— 
larly all around; ſhort, ſmooth, dark-green 
leaves, two in each ſheath, but the primor- 
dial, or firſt leaves, come ſingly ; and ſhort 
pyramidal acute cones. 

It grows wild in gravelly woods, in many 
of the northern parts of Europe, and in great 
plenty in the Highlands of Scotland: hence 


the name Scotch Pine, &c, 


T here are vaſt plantations of this valuable 
tree in moſt parts of Scotland, where they 


beautifully enrich gentlemen's eſtates ; in 


which we may ſee them proſper in all ex- 
poſures and ſoils, even on mountains and 
rocks, as well as in low moiſt ground; ſo 
may be cultivated to great advantage in any 


. ſituation, and in places where many other 


trees, &c. would not thrive. 

The timber of this tree is the common red, 
or yellow deal, of great value for all kinds 
of buildings. ies 

Variety.) *Pinus Pinaſter. 

Pinaſter, or Foreign Wild Pine.) Riſes with 
an upright, ſtraight ſtem, from fifty to ſixt) 
or ſeventy feet high, ſending out large, hort- 
zontally-ipreading, yellowiſh branches, ixte- 


gularly; very long, ſmooth leaves, two in 
| each 


PIN 


eich ſheath, but the primordial ones fingly ; 
and very long, pyramidal, acute cones, 
pixbs Pinea. ; ; : 

Pinea, or Italian Stone Pine.) Riſes with 
an upright, ſtraight ſtem, fifty or ſixty feet 
high, having a roughiſh bark; very long, 
ſea-green leaves, two in each ſheath, with 
the primordial ones fingly and ciliated z and 
thick, roundiſh, turbinated, cloſe cones; hav- 
ing large, eatable kernels, ; 

It is a native of Italy and Spain, where the 
kernels of the cones are in much eſteem for 
cating, and are very wholeſome, and good 
{or colds and conſumptions. 

4Pixnus Strobus. 

Strobus Pine-tree, commonly called Weymouth 
Pine.) Riſes with an upright, very ſtraight 
fem an hundred feet high, or more, branch- 
ing widely around, having a very ſmooth 
bark; long, ſlender, duſky-green leaves, by 
ares in each ſheath 3 and long, ſlender, looſe 

8. 

k is a native of North America, and firſt 
cultivated here on Lord Weymouth's eſtate, 
hence the name, Neymouth Pine. It is a 
tree of admirable beauty, and the prodigi- 
ous height and magnitude which it attains, 
renders it of great value ior its timber, 
and makes the moſt excellent maſts for 
ſhips. | 

Pinus Teda. 5 

Tæda, or Torch Pine, or Three-leaved Virgi- 
nia Swamp © Pine. ] Rites with an upright 
ſtem, to a great height; having 2 long, 
lender leaves, by three in each ſheath ; and 
large, long, loote cones. 

It grows naturally in low ſwampy grounds 
in Virginia and Canada, 

Pinus Cembra. 

Cembra, or Mountain Siberian Pine.) Riſes 
with an upright ſtraight ſtem, forty or 
fiſty feet high; having long, ſlender, very 
ſmooth, light-green leaves, ſive in a ſheath; 
and large cloſe cones, 

The above ſix ſorts are the principal ſpecies 
of the Pine kind, but there are ſeveral varie- 
ties that belong to one or other of them, and 
are diſtinguiſhed in the nurſeries by the fol- 
lowing names and deſcriptions. 
Frankincenſe three-leaved American Pine 
—Virginia three-leaved, n Pine 
Virginia cluſter-coned Pine — Mugho two 
and three - leaved mountain Pine— Jerſey two- 
leaved prickly-coned Pine — Aleppo ſpread- 
ing-branched, two- leaved Pine dwarf two- 
leaved American Pine. 


ä 
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Fir Kinds (Abies) having Solitary er Singly- 
placed Leaves. 


There are about 6x fpecies of theſe ſorts, 


with ſome varicties ; all hardy ever-green 
trees. | 


Pinus Abies. 


Abies, or Common Fir-tree, commonly called 
Norway Spruce Fir.) Riſes with an upright 
ſtem, to a great height, branchy to the bot- 
tom; ſolitary, narrow, awl-ſhaped, ſharp- 
pointed, ſmooth, dark-green leaves, ſtanding 
two ways; and large cones, fix or eight 
inches long, hanging downward. 

Variety.) Long-coned Corniſh Fir, hav- 
ing longer leaves, and cones eight or ten 
inches long. 

They grow naturally in Norway, and other 
northern parts of Europe, where they are 
commonly denominated Pitch-firs, becauſe 
in thoſe countries great quantities of pitch, &c. 
1s extracted from them ; their timber is the 
white deal, ſo greatly eſteemed by the joiners. 

PiN us Canadenſis. | 

Canada Spruce Fir.) Riſes with an upright, 
ſtraight ſtem, to a great height, branching 
from bottom to top; ſolitary, very narrow, 
ſhortiſh, obtuſe-pointed, dark-green leaves 
and ſmall cloſe cones an inch long. 


Varieties.) Canada white ſpruce——red 


ſpruce and black ſpruce Fir; differing from 


each other principally in the colour of the 
cones. Theſe are all natives of North America. 

Pinus Picea. 

Picea, or Pitch-tree, commonly called Silver 
Fir.) Riſes with an upright, very ſtraight 
ſtem, ſixty or ſeventy feet bigh, or more, 
branching thinly, having a ſmooth bark; ſo- 
litary flat leaves, emarginated at top, marked 
with two filvery-white lines underneath ; and 
has very long erect cones. 

It grows naturally in the Alps, Germany, 
and in the Highlands of Scotland, and is 
remarkable for affording plenty of turpen- 
tine, &c, | 

"Pinus Balſamea. . | 

Balſamea, or Balm of Gilead Fir.] Riſes 
with an upright, ſtraight ſtem, very branchy 
almoſt to the bottom; cloſely garniſhed with 
ſolitary, flat, obtuſe leaves, lightly emargi- 
nated at top, of a dark-green above, and 
marked with whitiſh lines underneath ; and 
ſmall roundiſh cones. ns | 

Variety.) With variegated leaves. 

This tree and variety are natives of North 


America; they are remarkable for their bal- 
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Lnnual Kinds. 


There are two ſpecies of the annual kind 
proper for our collection, both exotics, but 
hardy enough to proſper in the open bor- 
ders. 

 PHYSALIS Angulata. 

Angular Winter Cherry.) Riſes with an 
upright firm ſtem, dividing into numerous 
angular, ſmooth branches, growing two or 
three feet high ; oval indented leaves; and 
at the axillas and ends of the branches ſmall 
white flowers, ſucceeded by large yellowiſh 
berries, 

Varieties.) There are many varieties dif- 
fering in ſome reſpect or other, but all retain 
the ſpecific difference of having angular 
branches, and ſmooth oval leaves. 

+*PayYSALIS Pubeſcens. 

Pubeſcent, or Downy Winter Cherry.) Riſes 
with a ſhort ſtem, dividing low into numer- 
ous ſpreading branches, oblong, downy-vil- 
cous leaves; and at the axillas greeniſh-yel- 
low pendulous flowers; ſucceeded by large 
yellowiſh berries. | 

Varieties.) There are many varieties dif- 
fering from one another in ſome peculiar 
mode of growth. | 

Both theſe ſpecies and reſpective varieties 
flower itz June and July, and the berries ripen 
in autumn. 


Shrubby Green houſe Kinds. : 
Of theſe kinds there are but two ſpecies 


common to the Engliſh gardens, both of | 
Which are of a ſhrubby nature; and being 


exotics of warm countries require ſhelter of 
a. green-houſe here in winter. 

*PaYSALMS Somnifera. 

Sommiferaus Sicilian Winter Cherry.) Hath 


| 2 ſhrubby ſtem, branching three or four feet 


high, with the branches erect; oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped, downy, entire leaves; and at the ax- 
illas greeniſh-white flowers in cluſters ; ſuc- 


ceeded by ſmall red berries, 


 *©PaYSALIS 2 
Flexuoſe Indian M inter Cherry.) Hath a 
ſhrubby ſtem, branching four or five feet high, 
with long flexuoſe branches; oblong, almoſt 
cloſe · ſitting leaves; and at the axillas cluſters 
of ſmall greeniſh- yellow flowers; ſucceeded 
by purpleiſh berries. 
Both theſe plants flower in June and July, 
and in favourable, warm, dry ſeaſons the ber- 
ries. ripen in autumn. | 


| guſt : the flowers are ſmall, and conſiſt each 


P HY 
Hot-houſe Kinds, 


There are two ſpecies for the ſtove, b 
them ſhrubby ; and being natives of 5 
parts of India, &c. require the conſtant aid of 
a ſtove to preſerve them in this country, 

'PHYsSAL1S Arbereſcens, 

Arboreſcent, or Tree-like Campeachy P\yſalis.] 
Hath a woody upright ſtem, dividing and 
branching out at top ten or twelve feet high; 
oval baity leaves alternate below, and oppo- 
ſite above; and at the axillas al moſt folitar 
yellowiſh revolute flowers; ſuceceded by 
{mall red berries, in dark purple bladders, 

*PHYSAL1S Curaſſavica. 

inter Cherry of Curaſſas.] Hath an un. 
der-ſhrubby branching ſtem, riſing two or 
three feet high, oval, downy alternate leaves; 
and at the axillas ſmall, cloſe-fitting, yellow 
20% oh ; rarely ſucceeded by berrics in Eng- 

and. 

The above eight ſpecies of PYyſalis are the 
chief forts at preſent in our gardens; they 
flower principally in June, July, and Au- 


of one rotated, or wheel-ſhaped, quinquefid 
petal ; which in moſt of the ſpecies are ſuc- 
ceeded by ripe berries incloſed in the calix, 
forming an inflated, or bladdery-like, colour- 
ed cover, opening at top and diſcover the 
fruit, and appears very beautiful in the au- 
tumn ſeaſon. | 

All the forts are retained in curious gar- 
dens as plants of ornament. | 

The herbaceous ſpecies, both of the pe- 
rennial and annual kinds, ſucceed in the 
open ground ; the former all the year, and 
the latter in ſummer, and make a pretty ap- 
pearance, eſpecially in autumn, with their 
beautiful cherry-like red berries : obſerving, 
however, that as the ſecond ſort, Phyſalis Vi 
coſa, is rather of a tender nature, ſome plants 
ſhould alſo be be kept in pots, to move to 
occaſional ſhelter of a garden-frame, &c, in 
froſty weather. 

'The ſhrubby kinds, both of the green- 
houſe and hot-houſe, muſt always be kept in 
pots for moving to ſhelter of thoſe conſerva- 
tories, and managed as other ſhrubby exotics 
of each collection. | 


The Propagation of all the Sorts, 


The propagation of all the ſorts is eavly 
effected by ſeed ; and the herbaceous peren- 
nials likewiſe by parting the roots; and the 

ſhrubby 
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cubby kinds of the green-houſe and ſtove 
allo by cuttings ; fee each fort under a ſepa- 
rate head, as follows : 

Herbacious Perennial Kinds. —Theſe ſorts 
may be multiplied abundantly by feed, and 
by parting the roots. 1. By Seed, —Sow it 
in autumn as ſoon as ripe, or in ſpring, in a 
bed or border of light, dry ſoil, covering them 
half an inch deep; and when the plants are 
come up about two or three inches high, prick 
them out in nurſery-rows to ſtand till autumn, 
then tranſplant them where they are to re- 
main, 2. By parting the Roots. They 
multiply plentifully by the root, which may 
be parted any time in open weather ſtom Oc- 
tober till March; every flip having fibres at 
bottom, and a bud at top, will form a good 
lant. 

0 Annual Kinds. Both theſe forts are raiſed 
from ſeed annually in ſpring, in April, either 
jn a warm border, or in a hot bed, to bring 
them more forward into flower: ſow the ſeed 
about a quarter of an inch deep; and when 
the plants are come up about three inches 
high, prick them out, which if alſo in a hot- 
bed for a month, it will forward them great- 
ly; hardening them gradually to the open air, 
then tranſplant them in moiſt weather with 
balls, into the borders or places where they 
are to flower, 

Green-houſe Kinds. They are beſt pro- 
pagated by ſeeds in a hot-bed in ſpring ; and 
when the plants are a few inches high, prick 
them out into ſeparate ſmall pots, giving wa- 
ter and occaſional ſhade : afterwards manage 
_ as other ſhrubby exotics of the green- 
ouſe. 

Cuttings of thele forts may alſo be ſtruck 
by aid of a hot-bed, in ſpring or ſummer, 


both from ſeed ſowed in pots, and plunged in 
a hot- bed; and by cuttings in ſpring or ſum- 
mer, planted in pots and plunged in any good 
— or in the bark-bed of the ſtove, 
c, | | 

PHAYTOLACCA, American Nightſhade. 
It furniſhes principally herbaceous plants, 
one or two of which, hardy perennials, are 
retained as ornamental plants for the pleaſure- 
garden; riſing ſeveral feet high, adorned with 
large oblong and oval entire leaves ; and cluſ- 
ters of pentapetalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Decandria Decagynia. 
Characters] CALIxX, none. CoROLLA, 
ve roundiſh, concave, ſpreading, coloured, 
permanent, Oy petals. STAMINA, ten, 


Hot-houſe Kinds. —-'They may be raiſed 


CIA 


eight, or twenty filaments, in different ſpe- 


cies, and roundiſh antherx. PisTILLUM, 
an orbicular depreſſed germen, divided on the 
outſide, and terminated by ten very ſhort pa- 
tent, reflexed ſtyles, having ſample perma- 
nent ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, an orbicular, 
depreſſed, ten-ſurrowed, decemlocular, ber- 
* a ſingle kidney-ſhzped ſeed in each 
cell. 

There are four ſpecies, three herbaceous, 
and one ſhrubby; the moſt material of which 
are the two following herbaceous perennials, 

'PHYTOLACCA Decandria. 

Decanavous Virginia Phytolacca, er Common 
American Nightfhade.J Hath a very thick, 
fleſhy, divided, deeply-penetrating root; up- 
right, ſtrong, herbaceous ſtems, dividing and 
branching fix or ſeven feet high, covered with 
a purpleith bark; garniſhed with large, ob- 
long, entire leaves, placed irregularly z and 
at the joints and axillas of the ſtalks long pe- 
duncul:, ſuſtaining each alarge cluſter of ſmall 
decandrous and decagynous, purple flowers; 
ſucceeded by depreſled ten-furrowed berries, 
ripening in autumn. | 

*PayYToLACCA Ofandria. | 

Octandrous Mexican Phytolatca.] Nath a 
fleſhy root; upright, ſtrong, herbaceous ſtem, 
dividing and branching two or three feet high; 
oval, ſpear ſhaped, veined leaves, placed ir- 
regularly; and from the fides of the branches 
long pedunculi, terminated by ſpikes of cloſe- 
litting, octandrous and octogynous, white 
flowers; ſucceeded by depreſſed, ten-furrow- 
ed berries, ripening in autumn. 

Both theſe ſpecies flower in July and Au- 
guſt, the flowers are numerous in each cluſ- 
ter and ſpike ; each flower being compoſed 
of five permanent petals, &c. ſucceeded by 
berries, as deſcribed in the characters, ſur- 
niſhing plenty of ripe fecd in favourable au- 


'tUnmins. \ 


'The juice of the berries ſtain linen and 
paper of a fine purple colour, but is not laſt- 
ing. 

"Theſe plants are perennial in root, but 
annual in ſtalk, which riſing in ſpring, decays 
at the approach of winter. 

They may be employed as plants of orna- 
ment in any of the compartments of the plea- 


ſure · garden, but principally in a dry ſituation, 


where they will abide in root many years, 
particularly the firſt ſort, and ſhoot up new 
ſtalks every ſpring, and produce their flowers 
and fruit abundantly, and make a good ap- 
pearance. 

The 
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the ſttongeſt ſlips where they are to remain 


to flower, and the ſmaller in nurſery- rows for 


a year to get ſtrength, | 

By Cuttings —If any forts furniſh but a 
ſparing ſupply of off-ſets from the roots, re- 
courſe may be had to cuttings of the young 
ſtalks: May, when the ſhoots are but a few 
inches high, is the proper ſeaſon; cutting off 
a quantity cloſe to the ground, and trim off 
their tops; then plant them in a bed or bor- 
der of good earth, or in large pots, ſeveral 
in each; giving water directly, repeating it 
often in dry weather, with occaſional ſhade 


from the ſun till rooted ; or, if they are planted ' 


cloſe, and covered with hand-glafſes it will 
forward their rooting ; removing the glaſles 
when they begin to ſhoot. 
- PHOENIX, Great Palm, or Date tree. 

It conſiſts of one ſpecies only, an ever- 
green tree of great height and ſingularity, an 
exotic of India, and retained here in our ſtoves 
for variety, 

Claſs and order, Dioecia Triandria. 

Characters.] CaLix, male and female 
fpadiceous flowers on different plants, having 
an univalvular general ſpatha, protruding a 
branching ſpadix, compoſed of many florets, 
each with a three-parted perianthium. Co- 
ROLLA, three oblong concave petals in the 
males, and in the females is compoſed of fix 
parts. STAMINA, three very ſhort ſilaments, 
and oblong linear antheræ. P1sTILLUM, a 
roundiſh germen, awl-ſhaped ſtyle, and acute 
ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, an oval, baccace- 
ous, unilocular fruit, containing one nearly- 
oval, very hard ſeed. 

The ſpecies is: 

Proenix Dadtylifera. 
 Dattyliferons, or Date-bearing Palm; Greater 
Palm, or Date-tree.) Riſes with an upright, 
ſtraight, undivided, branchleſs trunk, ſrom 
ſiſty to an hundred feet high, ſtudded with 
rugged protuberanees, the veſtiges of fallen 
leaves, and the middle filled with pith; no 
proper branches, but crowned at top with 
a vaſt columnar, ſpreading cluſter of pinnated 
branch-like leaves, ſix or eight feet long, com- 
poſed of long, ſword-ſhaped, complicated, 
ſtiff, alternate folioles ; and amidſt the leaves 


very long ſpadiceous cluſters of whitiſh flowers; - 
ſucceeded in the-female-plants by cluſters of | 


large oval berries. | 
The berries of this tree are the dates of the 


ſhops, imported hither from Africa and the 
Eaſtern countries. 
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This ſingular tree, like the reſt of 
tribe, have no other branches than * Wer 
leaves, each of which being a compoſition of 
a leaf and branch, always ariſing from the t, 
and as the old leaves fall, the ſtem ſorms A 
and advances in height; but although the 
leaves grow very tall in a few years, yet tlic 
ſem advances but ſlowly, and can never be 
expected to arrive at a flowering and fruiting. 
ſtate in this country; it, however, wenn 
place in our hot houſe collections for its fn. 
gularity, | 

It muſt always be kept in pots of rich earth 
and placed conſtantly in the ſtove ; and ik 
there plunged in the bark- bed, it will male 


the greater progreſs : obſerving to give pro- 


per waterings, and ſhift it occaſionally into 
a pots. 

I be propagation of this plant is by ſeed 
procured from abroad, which ſow 2s ſoon Ro 
poſſible, in pots of light rich earth, and plun, e 
them in a tan hot-bed, or in the bark-bet in 
the ſtove ; giving moderate waterings, they 
will ſoon come up, which, when a fey 
inches high, prick into ſeparate ſmall pots, 
plunging them in the hot-bed, or in the bark— 
bed, as aforeſaid ; where they may rerin, 
giving frequent waterings, and ſhiſt them 
into larger pots, according as their progrel; 
of growth may require, 

PHYLICA, Baſtard Alaternus. 
This genus is compoſed of {hrubby ever- 
green exotics of Africa, for the green- houſe 


collection; are of branchy growth, obtaining 


three or four feet ſtature, garniſhed with ſmall 
ever-green leaves; and cluſters of pentape- 
talous whitiſh flowers at the ends ck the 
branches, 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Munggyria. 
Characters.] CAL ix, many florets colleQ- 
ed into a head, ſituated in one common re- 
ceptacle, each having a monophyllous, five- 
parted, permanent cup. CoROLLa, each 
floret is compoſed of five acuminated ſqua— 
mulz ſituated in the baſe of the diviſions ct 
the calixx STAMINA, five ſmall filaments 
under the ſquamulz, and fimple anther, 
P1sTILLUM, a roundiſh, trilobed, trilocular, 
trivalvate capſule, having a roundiſh ſeed in 
each cell. | 
The moſt material ſpecies in the Engliſh 
gardens are the three following : 
"PHYLICA Ericoides. | 
Heath-leaved Phylica.] Hath a low ſhrub- 
by ſtem, divided into many ſpreading branches, 
| forming 


green. 
brane] 
oval, 
talous, 
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ſorming a buſhy head, about three feet high ; 
cloſely garniſhed with very narrow, ſmall, 
heath-like, cloſe-fitting leaves, in verticilli 
round the branches; and all the branches ter- 
minated by cloſe cluſters of white flowers; 
in autumn and winter. 

?PayLica Plumoſa. 

Plumoſe Plylica.] Hach a low ſhrubby 
ſtem, dividing and branching about a yard 
high 3 narrow awl-ſhaped leaves, hairy at top; 
laced alternately on every ſide ot the branches, 
and the branches terminated by cloſe downy 
heads ot fringed white flowers; in autumn 
and winter. 

phVIIcA Buxifolia. 

Bax-!eaved Phylica.] Hath a ſhrubby erect 
tem, branching four or five feet high ; ſmall 
oval, obtuſe, firm, ſinooth, ſpaiſed leaves, 
downy underneath ; and the branches termi- 
nated by ſmall heads of greeniſh flowers ; in 
zutumn and winter. 

All theſe ſpecies are durable in root, flem, 
and branches, and retain their leaves all the 
car. | 

They being natives of Ethiopia and other 
parts of Africa, are ſomewhat tender, requir= 
ing ſhelter here in winter, ſo mult always be 
kept in pots, and placed among the green- 
houſe exotics, where they will effect a very 
agreeable variety at all ſeaſons, and flower 
aunually great part of autumn and winter; 
but do not produce ſeed in England. 

Their propagation is chielly effected by 
cuttings and ſlips of the young ſhoots, 

In ſpring, about March or April, take of 
a quantity of young cuttings, or flips of the 
imall ſhoots, plant them in pots of rich carth, 
which plunge in a hot-bed, or in the baik- 
bed in the ſtove; giving frequent waterings, 
and occaſional ſhade from the ſun, they will 
loon emit roots, and become proper plants fit 
for potting off ſeparately in autumn. 

Or young cuttings or lips planted any time 
in ſummer, particularly June and July, in 
pots, as above, and placed under a hot-bed 
lrame, or covered cloſe with hand-glaſles, 
watered and ſhaded, they will alſo grow; but 


will not be fo forward as thoſe of the ſpring- 


planting. 

PHYSALIS, ( A:tekengi) Winter Cherry. 

This genus conſiſts of herbaceous and ſhrub- 
by ornamental plants, for the pleaſure-ground, 
green-houſe, and ſtove, moſtly of upright, 
branchy growth; garniſhed with oblong, 
oval, and heart-ſhaped leaves; and monope- 
talous, rotaceous flowers, 
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Claſs and order, Pentandria 7onogynia. 

Chara&ters.) CAL1X, is ſmall, monophyl- 
lous, pentagonous, femi-quinquefid, {well- 
ing, and perſiſtent, CoRoLLA, is mono- 
petalous and rotated, with a very ſhort tube, 


and the limb large, plicated, and quinquefid. 


STAMINA, five ſmall awl-ſhaped filaments, 
having erect connivent antheræ. PisTiL- 


L Uu, a roundith germen, filiforme ſtyle, and 


obtuſe ſtigma, PrerIcarRPium, a ſmall 
roundiſh bilocular berry lodged in a large 
{woln, pentagonous, coloured calix, having 
many reniſorme ſeeds. 

There are about eight or ten ſpecies of this 
genus, conſiſting of hardy herbaceous peren- 
nials and annuals for adorning the pleaſure- 
garden, and flirubby plants for the green- 
houſe and ſtove collections. | 


Hardy Jlerbacecus Perennial Kinds. 


Of theſe kinds there are only two ſpecies 
for our purpoſe, both exotics of foreign coun- 
tries, but bardy enough to live here in the 
open ground, one of which, Common Winter 
Cherry, hath been long a reſident in our gar- 
dens, 

"PUYSAL1S Aibetergi. 

Aillekengi, or Common Il inter Cherry.) Hath 
long, creeping, perennial roots; many up- 
right, jointed, herbaceous ſtems, a foot and 
a halt high, branching at bottom; garniſhed 
with large, oblong, acute, entire leaves, by 
pairs from the {ame fide of the ſtalk ; and at 
the axillas, long ſlender pedunculi, terminat- 
ed by white flowers; ſucceeded by round 
red berries, incloſed in the large inflated blad- 
der- like calix. 

*PHYSAL1S Viſceſa. 

Viſcous Virginia Winter Cherry.) Hath a 
creeping perennial root; many upright her- 
baceous ſtems, about a foot high, paniculat- 
ed above; obtuſe, repand, downy leaves by 
pairs; and at the axillas yellowiſh flowers; 
ſucceeded by grecuith-yellow viſcous ber— 
ries. 

Both the above ſpecies flower in June or 
July, and the berries ripen in autumn ; thoſe 
of the firſt ſort reſemble common red cherries, 
and exhibit a very ornamental appearance in 
autumn. | 

The berries of the firſt fort ( Alkabengs) are 
uſed with ſucceſs againſt the.gravel and ſtone, 
and the heat of urine ; and may be caten 
raw, or boiled in milk and ſweetened with 


ſugar, | 
43:20 Annual 
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ſamic aromatic nature; the buds and leaves 
being remarkably fragrant, and any part of 
the tree being cut or broken, it will emit abun- 
dance of fine balſamic juice, or turpentine. 
Both the varieties aſſume a beautiful growth, 
and have great merit for all ornamental plan- 
tations. 

The following is a variety of ſome of the 
Spruce kinds, 

American Hemlack Spruce Fir—Riſes with 
an upright ſtem of moderate height, branch- 


ing thinly , narrow obtuſe leaves, ranged two 
ways; and roundiſh cones. Ye 


Cedar of Lebanon, and Larch Kinds, having 


Leaves in Bunches. 


There are only two ſpecies of thoſe kinds, 
one a celebrated ever-green tree, of great an- 
tiquity ; the other a beautiful deciduous tree: 
both of them valuable for ornament, and for 
timber plantations, 


"Pinus Cedrus. 

Cedrus, or Cedar of Lebanon.) Riſes with 
an. upright trunk, obtaining conſiderable 
height and magnitude, branching horizontal- 
ly around to a great width; cloſely garniſhed 
with narrow, acute, {tiff leaves, in bunches 
from the ſame point; and largiſh, thick, cloſe 
cones. 

It is a native of Mount Zibanus in Syria; 
is very hardy, and proſpers here in almoſt any 
ſoil and ſituation, | 

This famous and curious tree is the lofty 
and ſpreading Cedar ſo greatly celebrated in 
ſcripture ; to which many beautiful alluſons 
and compariſons are made; and is moſt cer- 
tainly a tree of ſingular grandeur, after hav- 
ing arrived to ſome conſiderable growth, as 
it ipreads its horizontal branches in the moit 
agreeable form, very widely around ; which 
agrees with the alluſion of the Pſalmiſt when 
ſaying She ſpreadeth her branches like the cedar- 
tree. Mount Libanus ſeems to be the chief place 
of its natural or original reſidence ; where, 
by accounts of travellers, there are ſtill a few 
old trees of prodigious magnitude remaining; 
but the cones having been diſperſed into many 
different countries, they have raiſcd large 
plantations of the trees, and in ſome places 
are arrived to z conſiderable ſize; though in 
England there are only at preſent here and 
there a tree, that is of any conſiderable growth: 
they, however, are now raiſed abundantly in 


all the public nurſeries; and of late years 


numbers of the trees have been planted on 
many eſtates, for they will proſper in almoſt 
any foil and expoſure, and have great merit 
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for all ornamental plantations ; likewiſe 33 
timber-trees: the wood of which being of 
ſuperior value. | 

There are ſaid to be ſome large trees (iti 
remaining upon Mount Lebanon, whoſe 
trunks are thirteen yards in circumfe 
and the branches ſpreading forty 
way around. 

It is ſaid the timber of this wonderful tree 
is proof againſt all putrefaction, and that it 
will continue ſound two thouſand years; it 
was greatly uſed in the building of Solomon's 
temple, and other ſacred ſtructures of antiquity. 

PIN us Larix. ( Decidusus.) 

Larix, Larch-tree, er Deciduous Pine.) Riſes 
with an upright, ſtraight, whitiſh ſtem, tg 
a great height, ſending out long, flender, 
pendulous branches ; long, fine, obtuſe-point- 
ed, light-green leaves, in bunches from the 
ſame point, ſpreading open above ; and with 
flowers of different colours in the varictics ; 
ſucceeded by ſmall, cloſe, acute cones, an 
inch long. 

It is a native of the Alps, Switzerland, 
and Italy, &c. which, though deciduous, isa 
tree of beautiful growth, | 

Varieties.) Common red Larch-tree, hav- 


* 


rence, 
ſpaces every 


ing reddiſh flowers and cones—white Larch- 


tree—black American Larch-tree—horizonta! 
Larch-tree—dwarf Larch-tree. 

All theſe twelve ſpecies of Pinus flower in 
ſpring, principally in April and May, but 
make very little ſhow : the flowers are univer- 
ſally monoecious, apetalous, and amentaceous, 
with the males collected into conic branches, 
and the females into cloſe cones, which gra- 
dually grow into real cones that produce the 
ſeeds, which will be ready for gathering in 
November. 


All theſe twelve ſpecies are trees of the fir} 


| magnitude and beauty; eleven of which are 


ever-greens, the twelſth is deciduous, and 


are all of hardy nature, fo as to proſper in 


almoſt any ſoil and ſituation ; having all grei! 
merit both to enrich our ornamental planta- 
tions, and moſt of them alſo as timber-trees ; 
and for either purpoſe they may be employed 
in any expoſure in gardens, parks, or fields, 
or either in plains, or the ſides or tops of hills, 
and in woods and clumps of all ſorts; the 
Scotch Pine in particular is the hardieſt of all 
the ſorts; ſcarcely any country ſoil or ſituation 
comes amils to it, even on the tops of moun- 
tains and rocks where there is hardly any 
earth, and only crevices for their roots to ſtrike 
into; in ſhort, all the ſpecies of other Pinus 


in general poſſeſs nearly the ſame degree of 


hardineſs; 
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hardineſs; for though they may make the 

eateſt progreſs in deep and ſomewhat moiſt 
ſoi!s, yet they will alſo thrive tolerably both in 
clayey and ſandy ſoils, as well as in a gravelly, 
ſtony, and ſlaty ground; ſo that all the ſorts 
may be employed almoſt any where both for 
ornamental or profitable plantations : remark- 
ing, however, that the better the ſoil is, the 
greater progreſs they will probably make in 
their growth. 

Therefore theſe fine trees are highly proper 
for plantations of all kinds, both for pleaſure 
and profit; and will greatly beautify and en- 
liven the ſcene, as well as cauſe great variety 
among themſelves, by the difference of their 
leaves and cones z and as all the forts produce 
cones abundantly, furniſhed with plenty of 
ſced, they may be eaſily raiſed in any quantity 
inthe common ground. See their Propagation. 

It is affirmed that plantations of theſe trees, 
beſides their being beautiful to behold when 
growing, and profitable as timber- trees, they 
render the air exceedingly wholeſome by their 
balſamic and aromatic Slade which they 
emit, and diffuſe widely around. 

They are all very ſwift growers, as after 
being a few years old, they often ſhoot two 
or three feet in height in the courſe of one 


ſeaſon, moſtly performing the whole ſhoot 5 | 


Midſummer; and always aſpire with one ere 
firm ſhoot in the middle, forming the ſtem, 
which at the termination of every year's ſhoot, 
ſends out a tier of branches circularly. 

Conſidered as foreſt or timber-trees, they 
are of great value, as their timber is the 
principal wood uſed in our buildings, &c. 
but the principal ſorts for timber-trees are, 
the Scotch Pine—Pineaſter—Weymouth Pine 
Swamp Pine — Stone Pine—Spruce Fir, 
and varieties - and Silver Fir. The timber of 
theſe ſorts is what we commonly call deal, 
and is of univerſal utility, particularly for all 
kinds of buildings, and innumerable other 
uſes: they are alſo of great value in ſhip- 
building, and are moſt excellent for maſts, 
in which-they exceed all other trees yet known, 
particularly the Scotch Pine, Pineaſter, and 
Weymouth Pine; but the latter moſt of all, 
as it often grows to above a hundred feet 
high, with proportionable ſubſtance. 

The Cedar of Lebanon and Larch · tree may 
alſo be employed in our plantations of tim- 
ber-trees, for they will arrive to a great ſize 
in this country, as is evident by ſome old 
trees now in ſome gardens, &c. 
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Moſt of theſe trees are reſinous or gummy : 
of an agreeable aromatic ſmell, but bitter 
taſte, 8 

It is from the Pine and Fir kinds that pitch, 
turpentine, and roſin are procured ; being 
extracted from the growing trees, in the 
countries where they abound, and of which 
is made a very conſiderablk merchandize. 

. Moſt of theſe trees poſſeſs alſo very ſalutary 
medical properties. A decoCtion in milk of 


| the ſeeds of Pineaſter, or the extremity of 


the young branches pulled in ſpring, is ſaid, 
with a proper regimen, to cure the moſt con- 
hrmed inveterate ſcurvy : the branches of the 
common Spruce Fir, are uſed by the Ameri- 
cans for making their ſpruce-beer. 

All the ſpecies of theſe trees are propagat- 
ed in great abundance in the public nurſeries, 
where they may be purchaſed in any quantity 
at moderate rates, or may be eaſily raiſed from 
ſeed, as directed under the article of their 
Propagation. 

It is adviſable to plant out all theſe trees 
when they are young, not more than three or- 
four feet high, or if younger the better; as 
they will root more freely, and make much 
greater progreſs. | 

The belt ſeaſon for planting all theſe kinds 
of trees is autumn or ſpring, 1. e. September, 


_ Oftober, and November, for the autumnal 


planting, and February and March for the 
ſpring ; tho' they may alſo all be removed with 
tolerable ſucceſs any time in open weather in 
winter, from September till March; but thoſe 
tranſplanted early in autumn will generally 
have taken root before winter comes on, and 
begin to eſtabliſh themſelves more firmly be- 
fore the drought of the enſuing ſummer, 
When intended to have ornamental plan- 
tations of theſe trees, they may be planted 
both in clumps and in continued plantations, 
ſometimes by themſelves, and ſome in aflem- 
blage with other trees of ſimilar growth, ſta- 
tioning the ever-greens principally with thoſe 
of that tribe; though, for the general part, 
they appear to the beſt advantage when diſ- 
poſed by themſelves in various elegant clumps, 
and running plantations : obſerving to have a 
proper intermixture of the different ſorts, 


and allow a proper diſtance between the trees, 


that they may have room to ſpread their heads 
around diſtinctly, and be branchy quite to 
the bottom. ons trees of diflerent ſorts 
may alſo be diſpoſed as ſingle objects, in lawns, 
parks, and other ſpacious openings. 
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But when deſigned to have any planted for 
timber-trees, they ſhould always be planted 
in continued plantations, and ſet pretty cloſe, 


ſo as to draw them more effectually up in 
height ; for it is the length as well as the 


| ſubſtance of this timber that greatly enhances 


its value; therefore they may be planted only 
four or five feet aſunder, and in ſeven years 
ſome of the weakeſt may be thinned out, and 
in two or three years after the thinning may 
be repeated; and ſo continue gradually thin- 
ning out the underlings, which will do for 
poles, ſpars, & c. and thus ſhould theſe plan- 
tations be thinned occaſionally till the prin- 
cipal trees deſigned for ſtanding are arrived 
at maturity, whereby they will aſpire to a 
prodigious height, with ſtems as ſtraight as 
an arrow. * 

After making any plantation of theſe trees 
either for pleaſure or profit, no farther trou- 
ble or expence 1s neceſſary, than keeping down 
large weeds, &c, whilſt the plantation is 
young, and fencing againſt cattle,. for they 
do not require any trimming, as none of the 
branches ſhould by any means be lopped, 
which would not only ſpoil the beauty of the 
trees, but would retard their growth in pro- 
portion. . | 


| Propagation and General Culture of all the 
Sorts. 


All the ſpecies of Pinus and varieties in 
general are propagated only by ſeed, which 
will grow freely in the common ground, either 
in beds or bordeis of light earth, or in pots 
or boxes of the like ſoil, in order for moving 
occaſionally to different ſituations at different 
ſeaſons ; and the ſeaſon for ſowing all the ſorts 
1s in March and April. 

Moſt of the forts produce cones abundant- 
ly in our gardens and plantations, ripening 
in autumn and winter, containing plenty of 
ſeeds ; obſerving to gather the cones in the 
proper time. All thoſe in particular that are 
of a looſe nature ought to be gathered early 
in winter, otherwiſe they are apt to open and 
diſſeminate their ſeeds; but thoſe that are 
compact and firm may hang longer, and be 
gathered any time about the middle or end 
of winter, or towards ſpring. The cones of 
moſt of the ſorts are alſo ſent us from the dif- 
ferent countries where the trees abound ; and 
are {old at all the public nurſeries and ſeed- 
dealers at moderate rates; either the cones 
entire, or the ſeeds cleared from the cones: 
the method of taken out the ſeeds is as di- 
rected below. 
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It muſt be obſerved of getting the ſced out 
of the cones, that as the cones are compoſed 
of numerous hard bony ſcales, very cloſel 
placed, having the ſeeds lodged between them. 
and that ſometimes the ſcales being amo 
united, eſpecially in ſome of the Pine kind; 
Cedar of Lebanon, &c. and often ſo cloſely | 
involve the ſeeds as they cannot be diſlodped 
without violence of breaking or ſplitting the 
cones open with an inſtrument ; though thoſe 
of many of the ſorts will open readily by ex. 
poling — before a fire, or to the Midlum. 
mer ſun, when the heat will cauſe the ſcale; 
to open gradually, ſo as the ſeeds will cafily 
ſhake out ; but by waiting till ſummer ſor the 
heat of the ſun to open the cones, ws loſe: 
a year in the time of ſowing, therefore hay. 
ing procured a quantity of the cones in au- 
tumn or winter, they may be laid before a 
moderate fire, at ſome reaſonable diſtance, { 
as not to ſcorch the ſeeds : thus the ſcales will 
open, and the ſeeds: may eaſily be beaten out 
of their cells; though ſome ſorts, particular. 
ly the Stone pine and Cedar of Lebanon cone; 
are ſo cloſe and hard that the ſeeds cannot be 
diſlodged without violence, as above obſerr- 
ed, and is generally effected either by break- 
ing them with a vice, or by boreing a hole 
with an inſtrument up the middle of each 
cone, then having an wooden or iron peg of 
a proper ſize, drive it through the hole, which 
will ſplit and divide the cone fo as the ſcales 
may be eaſily removed and the ſeeds taken 
out ready for ſowing. 

With regard to the proper ſoil and ſituation 
in which to ſow theſe ſeeds, almoſt any com- 
mon light ground in the nurſery will do, but 
give preference, where practicable, to a light 
ſandy loamy ſoil; and as to ſituation or expoſure 
it may either be any of the open quarters of 
the ſeminary, or in a ſomewhat ſhady border, 
in which they generally riſe. ſtronger than in 
a full expoſure; unleſs the beds, &c. are ſhad- 
ed occaſionally in hot dry weather in ſunny 
days when the plants begin to come up. 

The beſt ſeaſon for ſowing all the ſorts is 
March, but not later than the beginning of 
April. 

Having, therefore, a proper quantity of 
| ſeed ready ; and the ground prepared by pro- 

r digging, and formed into one or more 
E. three or four feet wide; take advantage 
of a dry day, and fow the ſeeds, ſcattering 
them moderately thick all over the ſurface of 
the beds, and cover them half an inch deep 


with finely-broken light mould; or Where 
| ; there 
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here are only a ſmall quantity to be raiſed, 
the ſeeds may be ſowed in Jarge pots, or boxes 
of light ſandy loam, covering them the above 
depth; though this practice is more particu- 
Jarly neceſſary for the Cedar of Lebanon, in 
order tomove the plants into the ſhade in ſum- 
mer, and to a ſunny warm expoſure in win- 
ter; but for the ſake of which convenience 
{me ſow moſt of the ſorts in pots or boxes; 
and ſome, in order to forward them as much 
as poſſible, ſow them in pots, and plunge 
them in a moderate hor-þbed juſt to bring up 
the plants. They, however, will all ſucceed 
tvlerably in the full ground, eſpecially all the 
Pine, Fir, and Larch kinds; and moſt of 
the ſorts will come up in fix or ſeven weeks 
aſter ſowing. | 

Having, however, ſowed the ſeed, the ſol- 
lowing little attendances are neceſſary in re- 
ſpect to the care of the ſeed-bed and young 
ſzedling plants. In the firſt place obſerve, 
that as theſe ſeedlings generally riſe out of the 
ground with the huſk of the feed on their 
tops, which being once obſerved by the birds, 
they will attack them from all parts, and if 
not prevented, will pull them up as faſt as 
they appear above ground ; it 1s therefore ad- 
viſeable to defend them at this time, by 
ſpreading nets over the beds, &c. upon pro- 
per ſupport, to remain until the plants are all 
fairly come up, and have thruſt their huſks 
off their heads. In the next place, it will be 
of advantage at this time to give occaſion 41 
{light ſhade of mats, in hot ſunny days, to 
thoſe in a full expoſure. Give alſo occaſional 
very moderate waterings in dry weather; and 
keep them clear from weeds all ſummer, 
With the above care the ſeedlings will ad- 
rance and form little ſlender plants by au- 


. tumn following, though ſome probably will 


only be furniſhed with a few leaves at top, 
and juſt formed buds in the centre, ready to 
puſh next ſpring ; others, more ſorward will 
likely have made a ſhort ſhoot by autumn : 
obſerving they are to remain in the ſeed-bed 
till a year old, they are hardy enough to ſtand 
the winter without any covering, except the 
Cedar of Lebanon, which if the weather 
proves ſevere, it may be proper to ſhelter 
occaſionally either with mats or a hot-bed 
frame : but all the others generally ſtand the 
lerereſt froſt unhurt; and by ſpring follow- 
ing, all the ſorts ſnould be pricked out into 
nurſery- beds. 
In ſpring following, therefore, the ſeed- 
gs being one year old, they ſhould in ge- 
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neral be pricked out from the ſeed- bed inte 
nurſery beds, and March or beginning of 
April is the proper time, obſerving to form 
beds for their reception four feet wide; then 
taking up the ſcedlings out of the ſeed-ved 
with all their roots as entire as poſſible, prick 
them in the new prepared beds, in rows ſix 
inches aſunder; here let them have te years 
growth, when by the end of the iecond ſum-— 
mer they will have {hot tx inches, or more; 
then in ſpring after it is .dvilable to tranſp ent 
them in wider rows, alſo in the nuifery ; ov- 
ſerving in this ſecond removi!l, to ſet them in 
rows two feet aſun/er, and one at lealt ia the 
lines, as they are to remain here till of a pro- 
per growth for final tranſplantation ; they will 
here ſhoot ſix or eight inches more in height 
the enſuing ſummer; and in anvther year 
they will puſh with much greater vigour, 
probably make a ſhoot of half a yard or two 
feet long; ſo that when about four or five years 
old they will be about a yard high ; and if 
they ſtand a year or two longer they will be 
proportionab!y taller, and of ;ull ſize for final 
tranſplantation. 

Though it is moſt adviſable to tranſ- 
plant all theſe ſorts of trees finally when not 
above two or three feet high, as they general- 
ly take root ſooner, and ſet to growing more 


freely than trees of larger growth; for al- 
though moſt of the ſorts may be tranſplanted 


when fix or eight feet high, yet trees of two 
feet moſt commonly make the greateſt pro- 
greſs. 

However, when there is a neceſſity of re- 
taining theſe trees longer in the nurſery, it 
will be of advantage to tranſplant them every 
two years, whereby the roots will be kept 
ſhorter, and throw out a great many fibres, 
ſo as to admit of being removed with ſaſcty, 
for without the precaution of removal, trees of 
ſome years ſtanding would extend their main 
roots to a great diſtance, and be unfurniſhed 
with fibres, in which caſe large trees would 
be very liable to fail; but in the other me- 
thod, trees of ſix or eight feet ſtature are 
ſometimes removed with tolerable ſucceſs ; 
though the tranſplantation of ſuch Jarge trees 
of theſe kinds ſhould only be practiſed where 
an immediate ſhew is required in ornamental 
plantations. 

But I ſhould adviſe, for the general part, 
that moſt of the ſorts, the Pine and Fir kinds 


in particular, have their final tranſplantation 


when not more than two or three feet high, 
as beſore hinted, eſpecially where any conſi- 
4U 2 derable 
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derable plantation is intended, more particu- 
larly if deſigned as foreſt-trees. I have, in- 
deed, aſſiſted in planting many thouſand of 
the Scotch Pine, and others, when little more 
than a foot high, on the fides of hills and 
_ waſte grounds, without any previous prepa- 
ration of the foil, than juſt making an aper- 
ture, or hole for each plant, and frequently 
only making a ſlit with the ſpade for the recep- 
tion of each, leaving them to ſhiſt for them- 
ſelves, and ſecuring the boundaries of the 
ground againſt cattle: moſt of them have 
ſucceeded ; though, in general, plants about 
two feet or a yard high, are an eligible ſize 
for any plantation. | 

The ſeaſon for making plantations of theſe 
ſorts is autumn or ſpring, or even. in winter 
during mild weather, as already noticed, 

In taking up all theſe kind of trees for my 
plantation, obſerve with particular care to raiſe 
them with all the roots as entire as poſſible: 
preſerve alſo their tops perfectly entire, like- 
wiſe all their branches, and in that ſtate let 
them be planted ; only previouſly with your 
knife trim any broken or very ſtraggling part 
of the root. | 

Wich regard to the diſtribution, or ar- 
rangement in the different plantations, and 
mode of planting, they are as follow— 
Thoſe deſigned for embelliſhing the ſhrubbery 
compartments, and for ornamental plantations 
in general, may be diſpoſed both in aſſemblage 
with other trees, and to form clumps, and 
continued plantations occaſionally of them- 
ſelves. But thoſe intended as foreſt-trees 
ſhould generally be diſpoſed alone in conh- 
derable plantations : and, as to the method 
of planting them, it is the ſame as for other 
hardy trees, ſee PLANTING : obſerving how- 
ever, where large plantations in out-grounds 
are intended either for pleaſure or profit, 
there will not be any great neceſſity for a pre- 
vious preparation of the ſoil, with reſpect to 
digging or ploughing, only juſt to dig a hole 
for each tree : the ſame rule may alſo be ob- 
ſerved in planting clumps of them in lawns, 
parks, and other gtaſs- ground. Obſerving, 
that thoſe deſigned principally for ornament, 
ſhould be diſpoſed at ſuch diſtances as their 
branches may extend freely every way, for 
the beautifnl diſplay of the head is a great 
merit in theſe trees in pleaſurable planta- 
tions; but thoſe intended for timber planta- 
tions, may be planted only four or five feet 


diſtance, in order that they may draw one 
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another up ſtraight and tall more 


expeditt. 
ouſly, and to admit of a gradual OI 


thinnin 


| after a few years growth, for poles, &c. 25 


already obſerved. 

After having their ſinal tranſplantation, the 
require but very little more trouble, only ob- 
ſerving to ciear them, while young, from over. 
bearing weeds; and if any large trees. fie 
or fix feet high, or upwards, are planted, it 
is proper to ſupport each tree with a ſtake, to 
ſecure them againſt the power of tempeſlu- 
ous winds, till firmly rooted, 

Let all the forts take their own natural 


growth; being careful to preſerve their tops 


perfectly entire, to ſhoot up as faſt as poſlible; 
ſuſfering them alſo to branch out in their ooh 
way; for no pruning is wanted, unleſs the 
lowermoſt tier of branches in any particular 
trees ſhould be thought too low and ſtraggling, 
when theſe may be occaſionally trimmed, cut- 
ting cloſe to the ſtem; but prune no further, 
for it ſhould be very ſparingly practiſed to 
theie reſinous trees, as lopping the branches 
contributes to retard their growth, as well as 
_— their beauty. Indeed in large fo- 
reſt plantations, where the trees are arrived 
to a large growth, it is cuſtomary to lop their 
lower branches gradually for faggots, accord- 
ing as they begin to decay, for where theſe 
trees ſtand cloſe, the upper branches gene- 
rally kill thoſe below, ſo that the lower tiers 
decay gradually and ſucceſſively one tier ai- 
ter another; and in which cuſe, theſe decay- 
ing lower branches may be lopped by degrees 
in winter, 

When the plantations deſigned for timber- 
trees have had from eight to ten or twelve 
years growth, it may be proper to begin to 
thin them, obſerving the rules before laid 
down : thoſe thinned out will ſerve for many 
ſmaller purpoſes, being careful in thinning 
to leave a ſufficiency of the fineſt plants ſtand- 
ing at proper diſtances, to grow up for tim- 


r. 
PISTAClA, Piſtachia-nut, or Turpen- 
tine- tree. 

This genus conſiſts of the tree and ſhrub- 
kind; furniſhing hardy deciduous trees for. 
the ſhrubbery, and ever-green ſhrubs for the 
green-houſe, all of them of upright growth, 
riſing twenty or thirty feet high, garniſhed 
with pinnated and trifoliate leaves, and dio- 
ecious, amentaceous, apetalous flowers, ſuc- 
ceeded by drupaceous berries, furniſhed with 
oval nuts; which in ſome ſpecies are m_ 
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Claſs and Order, Divecta Tetrandria. 

Charadcters.] CALIx, male and female 
flowers on diſtinct trees, the males collected 
into looſe, ſparſed amentums, compoſed of 
(mall ſcales, each having one floret, furniſh- 
ed with a very ſmall, five - parted perianthium; 
and the females in cluſters, with ſmall trifid 
cups. COROLLA, ſmall florets without pe- 
tals, STAMINA, four very ſmall filaments, 
having large, oval, tetragonous, erect, peta- 
lous antheræ. P1STILLUM, an oval germen, 
three reflexed ſtyles, with thick hiſpid ſtig- 
mas. PERICARPIUM, an oval berry-like 
dtupe, having an oval ſmooth nut. 

There are five ſpecies, four of which are 
hardy ſhrubs, moſtly deciduous; the other is 
a tender ever-green for the green-houſe. 


Hardy Kinds. 


Theſe kinds, howeyer, though denomi- 
nated hardy, are rather tender whilſt young, 
at leaſt thoſe raiſed from ſeed, requiring ſhel- 
ter of a green · houſe or garden- frame, in win- 
ter, till four or five years old, and are become 
2 little woody. 

'P1sTACIA Vera. 

True Piſtachia-tree.) Riſes with an up- 
right ſtem, branching twenty or thirty feet 
high, covered with a ruſſety cracked bark, but 
the younger branches ſmooth; large pinnated 
leaves, of two or three pair of oval recurved 
lobes, terminated by an odd one ; and from 
the ſides of the branches ſmall greeniſh flowers 
in amentums and bunches, ſucceeded in the 
female trees by cluſters of oval fruit, contain- 
ing large eatable nuts. 

It is a native of Perſia, Arabia, and Syria, 
from whence the nuts are brought annually, 
for they rarely ripen here in our gardens, and 
are ſold in the ſhops by the name of Pilta- 
chia-nuts, | 

PIsTACIA Terebinthus, 

Terebinthus, or Turpentine-tree.) Riſes with 
an upright branchy ſtem, about thirty feet 
high, having a dark bark full of cracks ; pin- 
nated, dark-green, alternate leaves, of three 
or four pair of oval-ſpear-ſhaped lobes, ter- 
minated by an odd one; and ſmall greenifh 
flowers. eee 

It grows naturally in Italy and Spain, and 
from its trunk flows the true Turpentine, but 
that of ſome of our Pine-trees is commonly 
ſubſtituted, . | 

*PisTACIA Trifolia FO 

Trifoliate Piflachia-tree.) Riſes with an 


upright branchy ſtem, between twenty and 
2 | 


. 


| green-houſe plants. A 
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| thirty feet high, having a rough brown bark; 


trifoliate or three-lobed, dark-green leaves; 
and ſmall greeniſh flowers. 

*PISTACIA Narbaonnenſis. 

Narbonne Turpentine-tree.] Riſes with an 
upright branchy ſtem, about twenty feet high, 
having a whitiſh bark; pinnated leaves, moſt- 
ly of three or five roundiſh lobes z and ſmall. 
greeniſh flowers. | 

The fiiſt ſort is the hardieſt of all the above 
four ſpecies, and the third and fourth are the 
tendereſt, and are often kept here in the 
green-houſe collections, alſo ſometimes the 
common Tuipentine-tree ; but they may all 
be gradually hardened to bear the full air the 
year round. 


Green-houſe Kinds. 


*PISTACIA Lentiſcus. 

Lentiſcus, or Maſtick-tree.) Riſes with an 
upright branchy ſtem, fifteen or twenty feet 
high, having a greyiſh bark; abruptly pin- 
nated leaves, of three or four pair of ſpear- 
ſhaped lobes, not terminated by an odd one; 
and ſmall greeniſh flowers, 

From this ſpecies and variety is collected 
the Maſtick of the ſhops. 

Variety.) Narrow-leaved Lentiſcus. 
All the above five ſpecies of Piſlacia flower 
generally in April; they are univerſally dio- 
ecious, or male and female upon ſeparate 
trees; are ſmall and without petals, with the 
males collected into amentums, and the ſe- 
males in bunches, moſtly of a greeniſh co- 
lour, ſo make no ſhow ; and thoſe of the fe- 
males are ſucceeded by cluſters of fruit, ri- 
pening to a blue or blackiſh colour, incloſing 
the nuts, but theſe never ripen in England. 

With reſpeCt to the merit of thoſe trees in 
our gardens, obſerve as follows: | 

The firſt four ſpecies are proper to increaſe - 
the collection in curious ſhrubberies, obſerv- 
ing as they are of ſomewhat tender quality, . 
ſhould have occaſional ſhelter from froſt whilſt - 
young, ſo ſhould be kept in pots till three or 
four years old, ſo as they have obtained a 
little ſtrength, and become woody, they may 
be turned out into the open ground, in a dry- 
warm ſituation ; and may allo retain ſome in 
pots, to have occaſional ſhelter among the 
green-houſe plants in ſevere winters, more 
particularly the Triſeliate and Narbonne kinds; 
which two ſorts, if ſheltered in winter, will 
often retain their leaves great part of the year; 


and being more tender than the firſt and ſe - 


cond, they are in many gardens retained as 
theſe four ſorts, 
however 
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however denominated hardy, may be gradual- | 


ly hardened to bear the full air the year round, 
as aforeſaid. 

The fifth ſort, Lentiſcus, is a pretty ever- 
green, of a tenderer nature than the other 

2 ſo muſt have ſhelter, all winter, of a 
green-houſe; in which collection it highly 
merits culture, as it effects a diſtinguiſhable 
variety at all ſeaſons of the year. 


Their Propagation, &c, 


The propagation of all the five ſpecies 1s 
ens gk by ſeed ; and ſome ſorts alſo by 
ayers. . | 

By Seed. —The nuts are the ſeed, which 


of all the ſorts are procured from abroad an- 


nually, and may be obtained at moſt of the 
nurſeries, &c. obſerving they all require the 
aid of a hot-bed. Let them be ſowed early 
in ſpring, in pots of light earth, half an inch 
deep, and plunge the pots in a hot bed, juſt 
to bring up the plants: when this is effected, 
be careful to admit a large portion of freſh 


air daily and by degrees harden them to it 


fully in June, giving frequent refreſhments of 


water all the ſummer ; and in autumn remove 


the pots to the ſhelter of a hot-bed frame, 
or a.green-houſe, to remain all winter; then 
in ſpring following plant them out into ſepa- 
rate ſmall pots, which if directly plunged in 
a moderate hot- bed it will greatly facilitate 
their rooting, and ſet them forward; but 
when they begin to ſhoot, harden them to 
the full air, ſti continuing a proper ſupply 
of watering; and in autumn remove them 
again to a frame or green houſe, for the win- 
ter; which care mult be repeated to all the 
forts till they are three or four years old, as 
aforeſaid z ſhifting them 1 into 
larger pots. After this, moſt of the four 
hardy kinds may be turned out into the ſhrub- 
bery compartments to remain; but the Len- 
tiſcus muſt ſtill be continued in pots to have 
ſhelter in winter with other green- houſe ex- 
OL1CS, | 
By Layers,—— Moſt of the ſorts may be 
tried by this method; but the Lentiſcus, in 
particular, is very commonly propagated by 
layers. Chuſe the moſt conveniently ſituated 
young ſhoots, which lay in ſpring by common 
laying, and they will be moſtly well rooted 
by the following autumn; when they ſhould 
be taken up and potted ſeparately, and ma- 
naged as the ſeedlings c 

PISTILLUM, the Piſtil, or Pointal of the 


flower, or female organ of the generation of 


PIS 
plants, riſing in the centre of the flower like 3 
column, conſiſting of the germen, ſtyle, and 
ſtigma. | 
I. The Germen forms the baſe of the Pif. 
tillum, and is the ſeed-bud, or rudiments of 
the feed-veſſel, or fruit, and ſupports the ſtyle, 
elevated like a pillar in the middle of the 
flower. See GERMEN., 

2. The Style (Stylus) ſtands upon the ſum. 
mit of the germen, elevated like a column, and 
correſponds to the vagina in animals, bein 
generally ſomewhat hollow like a tube, tho' the 
tubular parts are often ſo fine as to be ſcarcely 
perceptible, ſerving to tranſmit the effluvia of 
the ſecundating duſt, or Pollen, through into 
the heart of the germen, or ſeed-bud, for the 
purpoſe of impregnating the ſeeds, and is ter- 
minated by the ſtigma. See STYLvus, 

3. The Stigma 1s the ſummit or head of 
the ſtyle, appearing fiequently like a kncb or 
head, and when there is no ſtyle, it adheres 
to the ſummit of the germen; and its uſe is 
to receive the male-duſt from the antheræ; 
thence tranſmiting its vapour through the va- 
gina, or ſtyle, aforeſaid, into the heart of the 
ſeed-bud, for the purpoſe of impregnaticn, 
See STIGMA. 

Each of the above parts of the Pi/lillum is 
more particularly explained under its reſpec- 
tive head. 

PISUM, the Pea. 

This genus conſiſts wholly of hardy herba- 
ceous plants, one ſpecies of which, the comm: 
Pea, an annual, is the parent of all the nu— 
merous varieties of Peas cultivated in our 
gardens and fields for common uſe, the me- 
.rits of which, as eſculents, are univerſally 
known; all of which riſe with long, lender, 
cirrhoſe-climbing ſtalks ; garniſhed with cir- 
rhoſe-pinnated leaves, and papilionaceous 
flowers; ſucceeded by that ſort of ſeed- velle! 
called a legumen, or pod, filled with Peas, the 
eatable part of the plant. 

Claſs and Order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

Charactrrs.] CALIx, is monophyllous, 
acutely five-parted-and permanent. CoRoL- 
'LA, is papilionaceous, conſiſting of a broad 
heart-ſhaped, reflexed, indented ſtandard, 
ending with a point z two ſhort, roundiſh, 
connivent wings, and a ſhorter, compreſſed, 
ſemi-lunulated keel. STAamina, ten diadel- 
phous filaments, crowned by a roundiſh an. 
theræ. PisTILLUM, an oblong compreſſed 

ermen, a triangular, riſing, membranaceous- 

yle, and oblong hairy ſtigma. PERICAA- 
PLUM, a large, long, bivalvular pod, ending 
' 7 ; mn 
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zn a point, containing one row of roundiſh 
OY oa... BS 

The principal diſtinction between this ge- 
nus and Lathyrus, ( Everlaſting Pea, &c.) is, 
the ſtyle of this is triangular, and that of the 
Lathyrus is plane. See LaTHYRUs. 

There are four ſpecies of this genus ; two 
only of which have merit for our purpoſe ; 
though there is only one ſpecies conſidered 
as an eſculent for general culture, which is 
the Common Cultivated Pea, compriſing, how- 
ever, numerous varieties; for all the ſorts of 

rden and field Peas are varieties only of one 
ſpecies z but whether the common white Pea 
of our gardens, or the grey field Pea be the 
original kind, is uncertain. 'The other ſpe- 
cies alluded to is conſidered principally as a 
flowery plant belonging to the tribe of hardy 


annuals. 


Cultivated Kinds, 


1P;gUM Sativum. 

Common Cultivated Pea.) Riſes with long, 
ſender, trailing ſtalks, by claſpers upon ſup- 
port, from two to fix or eight feet high; pin- 
nated, cirrhoſe leaves, of about three pair of 
lobes, terminated by cirrhi, or tendrils, and 
have taper foot-ſtalks, with roundiſh, indent- 
eld ſtipula below; and at the axillas long pe- 
dunculi ſupporting many flowers, &c. 

Varieties. ] Common white Pea—common 
grey field Pea; each of which compriſing 
many varieties. | 8 

Each of theſe two principal varieties“ of 
this ſpecies, Piſum Sativum, compriſe nu- 
merous others, particularly the white ſort ; 
and new ones are obtained almoſt every 
year, in one place or other, differing from 
one another in ſome little particular, either 
in their growth, manner, and time of bloſ- 
ſoming and bearing, ſize and form of the 
pods and peas, together with their quality for 
eating; and ſeveral other little properties or 
8 all of which are accidental va- 
neties, . riſing from one another; for ſuppoſe 
ve were to cultivate only any one of the vari- 
eties, we by obſervation will find plants vary- 
ing from the original ſort, ſometimes probab- 
ly for the better, and ſometimes worſe ; but 
the firſt only is to be regarded ; and it is by 
obſerving this, that curious perſons have en- 
creaſed the valuable varieties, when by ex- 
amining their crops, find one plant N iffe- 
rent from all the reſt, or any other known 
ſort, either by its bloſſoming and bearing 
earlier, or ſome other. valuable ſingularity, 
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carefully mark it, and preſerve all its produce 
for ſeed; which being ſowed ſeparately for 


two or three years, or till having multiplied 


them ſufficiently to be diſtributed, they are 
ſent into the world as a new fort, bearing the 
name probably of the place, or perſon who 
firſt obtained them, ſuch as the Charlton Pea, 
&c, Thus the different varieties of Peas are 
obtained, and each reſpective variety multi- 
plied for public ſupply: ſome of which va— 
rieties differ very materially from one another, 
either by their early bearing, or by their larger 
growth, or the like, though ſome reputed 
varieties differ ſo immaterially that the diffe- 
rence is hardly diſtinguiſhable. And it is to 
be remarked of all theſe acquired varieties, 
that although ſome are tolerably permanent, 


yet without proper care in ſaving the ſced of 


each ſort ſeparate, they will all gradually de- 
generate to one another, or to the common 
white, or grey kind ; fo that it would in a 
manner be impoſſible to pretend to ennume- 
rate all the varieties of Peas, or to give any 
particular deſcription of the different ſorts ; 
therefore we ſhall only exhibit a liſt of the 
principal varieties that are at preſent the mott 


commonly known ; which, though pretty 


many, there are not above five or fix that 


have merit for general culture; ſome of which 


are moderate growers, and early bearers, com- 
monly called Hotſpurs; others are large 
growers, and come later into bearing. 

Heiſpurs, or ſmaller forward Kinds.) Farly 
Charlton hotſpur Pea—early golden hotſpur, 
an improved variety of the Charlton kind 
Nicholas earlieſt hotſpur, an improvement of 
the golden ſort - Maſters hotſpur Pea—Read- 
ing long hotſpur Pea - dwarf hotſpur Pea: 
with ſeveral other reputed varieties of leſs 
note, that hardly differ in any thing from the 
above ſorts. 

All the above are moderate growers, riſing 
upon ſticks only, three or four feet high: and 
the dwarf Pea ſcarcely half ſo much: they 
are all excellent bearers, producing moderate 
ſized well filled pods ; but the firſt four ſorts 
differ very little from one another, only in 
ſome bearing a little earlier than others: the 
golden kinds are the preſent earlieſt bearers, 
and in the molt eſteem for the forward crops, 
though any of the hotſpur ſorts are proper 
both for the early and firſt general crops, or 
in ſhort, for the principal crops during the 
whole ae en for they are rather ſweeter 
eating 


make 


as than the larger kinds: the Read- 
ing hotſpurs in particular have great merit to 
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make a principal ſhare in the general crops, 
they being remarkable bearers, and produce 
fine long pods ; and the dwarf Pea is parti- 
_ cularly valuable for early crops in frames, &c. 
or a few may be ſowed occaſionally in the 
open ground both for early and later crops, 
tor it is a remarkable bearer for its ſize; but 
not proper, however, for any general crop. 
By different ſowings of the hotſpur kinds from 
October or November until ſpring, they will 
furniſh a daily ſupply of peas from May until 
Auguſt, or till ſucceeded by the following 
larger kinds. | 

13 late Kinds) Large mar- 
rowfat Pea—dwarf marrowfat Pea large 
ſugar Pea, having very large bowed pods— 
dwarf ſugar Pea—Spaniſh Moratto Pea—— 
green nonpareil Pea—rouncival Pea—green 
rouncival Pea—white rouncival Pea. 

Thele large kinds moſtly aſſume a ſtrong 
growth, and will riſe upon ſupport five or ix, 
or even ſeven or eight feet high, and produce 
fine large pods in tolerable plenty ; the Mar- 
rowfats and Spaniſh Morattos in particular 
bear abundantly, and are profitable both for 
family uſe and market ; but the Marrowfats 
are moſt eſteemed for the main crops. Ob- 
ſerving, all theſe large kinds are proper to 
ſow chiefly in ſpring, from January and Fe- 
bruary until May, to ſupply the table in July 
and Auguſt ; and by ſowing late in May and 
in June, a ſucceſhon may be continued from 
the beginning of July until near Michael- 


Other Varieties of leſs Vote] Crown or 
roſe Pea, riſing with very thick ſtalks, bear- 
ing its bloſſom and pods at top, in a large 
umbellate cluſter, valued more for curioſity 
than proſit painted lady crown Pea—ſickle 
podded Pea—egg Pea—cluſter Pea——large 
grey Pea——crooked grey Pea: with ſome 
others of leſs note, | 

Great as the above number of. varieties of 
Peas are, they are all the offspring of one ſpe- 
cies, that have ariſen at different times by 
chance, and been encreaſed by good cul- 
ture. | | 

The following ſpecies is chiefly valued as a 
flowery plant. ; 

Pen 0 NETS 

Ochrus, or Winged Pea.) Hath angular 
ſtalks growing about a yard long; diphillous 
or two-lobed leaves, having membranaceous, 
decurrent, winged foot-ſtalks; and pedun- 
culi ſuſtaining one yellow flower ; ſucceeded 
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by oblong pods, containing roundiſh com. 
preſſed Peas, 

Both the above ſpecies of Piſum, together 
with all the numerous varieties of the com. 
mon Pea, are herbaceous annuals ; riſing from 
ſeed in winter and fpring, flower and yield 
their produce in ſummer, and totally periſh 
in autumn following ; ſo that a freſh ſupp] 
muſt be raiſed annually from ſeed; and that tg 
have a _— ſupply of the varieties of the 
common Pea for uſe from the earlieſt part of 
ſummer until Michaelmas, ſeveral different 
ſowings from October or November until 
May or June are neceffary ; for a crop of 
Peas continues but about a fortnight in full 
bearing; but by a repetition of ſowings once 
in three weeks or a month during the above 


period, a conſtant ſucceſſion is continued five 


or {ix months. 


General Obſervations, 


All the ſorts are hardy, and thrive in the 
open ground in almoſt any common ſoil of a 
arden and field : obſerving the early ſowings 
mould generally be in a warm dry ſituation, 
and the general and later crops in any open 
expoſure. 

They are all of trailing growth, though of 
the cirrhoſe climbing kind, for being fur- 
niſhed with cirrhi, or tendrils at the ends of 
their leaves, that catch hold of any ncigh- 
bouring buſhes or ſticks, they thereby climb 
and ſupport themſelves erect, and mount ſe- 
veral feet high; which indicates that though 
they are procumbent or trailing plants, yet by 
being furniſhed with claſpers, nature ſeems 
to have deſigned that the generality of them 
ſhould climb and raiſe themſelves from the 
earth: therefore in their culture it will be 
found advantageous to allow them ſupport of 
flicks, which may be practicable enough for 
moderate quantities, in places where loppings 
of trees, &c. can be obtained in plenty; and 
as the Peas are cultivated in rows, by p'ac- 
ing a range of ſuch ſticks along each row, 
the plants will readily catch hold and aſcend 
to their tops, and bloſſom as they advance in 
height; and both bloſſoms and pods will be 
conſiderably more abundant, and continue 
wage than thoſe that are ſuffered to tral 
on the ground. 

They -are cultivated always in rows, by 
ſowing them in drills, from two to ſour 
feet aſunder ; that being not only the moſt 


commodious method of ſowing, but alſo "a 
| } 


* 


ture of growth of the plants, as well 
u er admitting to do the neceſſary work, and 
to gather the produce, See the Propaga- 
on, &c. g 
ns are a moſt uſeful and profitable eſcu- 
lent, valuable both to ſupply our tables with 


their produce, young and green, all the ſum- 


mer, and allo to be dried when ripe, and 
reſerved ſor winter, when they are moſt ex- 
cellent for many purpoſes, as for Peas-ſoup, 
Peas-pudding, &c. n 

The general ſeaſon of green Peas ſor uſe is 
principally June, July, and Auguſt, by ſowings 
"from December or January until May; but by 
ſowings ſo early as October and November, 
and continuing a monthly repetition of ſow- 
ings, as before hinted, we often have Peas 
daily from the beginning of May to the end 
of September. : 

The principal ſorts of Peas that merit eſ- 
teem for general culture, are the early Charl- 
ton, Golden, and Reading Hotſpurs; the 
Marrow fats, Spaniſh Morattos,and Rouncivals; 
all of which are great bearers, and excceding 
ſine eating Peas; but where there is large ſcope 
of ground, curious perſons may raile as many 
of the ſorts as may be convenient : I, how- 
ever, have obſerved, that three or four dif- 
ſetent ſorts were always fully ſuſhcicnt for the 
general crops z with which the table have been 
as leatifully ſupplied during the whole ſeaſon 
of Peas, as if all the varieties had been taiſed, 
and with much leſs trouble. 

Of the ſmaller kinds, I ſhould adviſe the 
Charlton or Golden Pea, both for the early 
crops, and for the firſt general crops, by dif- 
ſerent ſowings, at a month or three weeks 
interval, from October or November until 
ſpring, to ſupply the table with green Peas 
from May until fuly or Auguſt; but indecd all 
the Hotſpur kinds are excellent for general 
culture almoſt the whole ſeaſon of Peas, but 
are peculiarly adapted for the early or forward 
crops, becauſe they come into bearing ſooner 
than the larger kinds by a fortnight, if both 
ſorts are ſowed on the ſame day. The earlieſt 
Golden Hotſpurs are the beſt to begin with 
for the eatlieſt crops, repeating two or three 
ſowings at intervals, as above ſuggeſted ; af- 
terwards may be ſown any of the other Hotſpur 
kinds, particularly a good ſhare of the Read- 


ing or long Hotſpurs for the general crop, as 


being moſt excellent bearers, producing fine 


long pods: , remarking, that the Hotſpur kinds 


in general may be ſowed any time from Oc- 


tober until April or May, at intervals of 4. 


1 2 
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month, three weeks, and fortnight ; that is, 
the ſowings from October until Chriltmas, 
once a month or three weeks will be often 
enough; and from Chriſtmas until the begin- 
ing of March once a fortnight or three weeks ; 
and from March till May repeat the ſowings 
once a fortnight at Jeaſt ; by which intervals 
of ſowing you will, have a plentiful daily ſup- 
ply all ſummer long; each crop continuing in 
bearing but a fortnight or three weeks, ſo the 
different ſowings regularly ſucceedone another. 

I have, of the early crops of Hotſpurs that 
come into bearing ſoon in May, let the glean- 
ings ſtand for ſccd, which ripening early in 
June, have ſowed them diréctly, and gathcre 
ed a crop of peas from them the fame year 
in Augult and September. 

And of the large kinds, I ſhould prefer 
principally the Marrowlſats, Spaniſh Morattos, 
and Rouncivals ; to be fowed in ſpring, &c. 
for the general later crops, i. e. to bear in 
July, Auguſt, and September; but would 
give preference to the Marrowſats, particu- 
larly the dwarf kinds: for the chief crops, 
next to thele, the Spaniſh Morattos, then the 
Rouncivals; the latter of which, though the 
may be ſowed at any time in common with 
the two former, yet I would alſo adviſe to uſe 
theſe ſorts principally for the late crops, 
as they generally endure the drought of ſum- 
mer the beſt ; but any of theſe large kinds 
that are moſt approved, may be ſowed any 
time from January or February until the end 
of May, or beginning of June ; and where 
variety is in requeſt, ſome of each ſort may 
be ſowed, but moſt of all of the Marrow- 
fats, beginning with the dwarf kinds firſt, 
which indeed 1s rather preferable for conti- 
nuance than the large 8 as this ſort 
requires very great room to grow, and unleſs 
they have very tall ſticks to run upon to their 
full length, do not ſucceed well; but with 
this aſſiſtance, however, it bears wonderfully; 
fo that where there is every convenience, it is 
proper to ſow both theſe ſorts; and to have a 

lar ſucceſſion of any or all theſe large ſorts 
of Peas, continue ſowing a few every fortnight, 
or three weeks from January or February 
until the end of May or beginning of June, 
as aboye obſerved, . in April and May 


the ſowings ſhould be every fortnight at leaſt; 
and I would adviſe the late ſowings to be 
chiefly of the Rouncival kinds: thus by re- 
peated ſowings you will have a plentiful daily 
ſupply of theſe large Peas from the beginning 
of July until the end 

4X 


of September, even. 
| ſome- 


* 
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| Gy culture, and room to go between to ga- 


ſtick them, four feet is requiſite, or four and 
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2 in favourable ſeaſons, until Oc- 
tober. | 

As to the mode of culture, Peas in gene- 
ral ſhould be cultivated in rows, as we ob- 
ſerved before, by ſowing the ſeed in drills 
drawn with a hoe, from one to two inches deep, 
allowing abundance of room between the ſe- 
veral lines or ranges, for the free admiſſion of 
ſun and air, as well as for performing the ne- 


ther the produce without breaking down the 

lants. Allow therefore the ſmaller kinds not 
eſs than two feet or two and a half, between 
the rows, but if intended to give them ſticks 
to run upon, allow three feet at leaſt, or ra- 
ther three and a half between the lines in 
rich ground ; and the larger kinds ſhould be 
allowed a yard between the rows even when 
no ſticks are intended; but if ry e to 


a half for the largeſt ſorts, ſuch as the large 
Martrowſats and Rouncival kinds. For it is 
moſt neceſſary, where praQticable, to allow 
all the ſorts ſticks: placing a range of any 
ſort of tall branchy ſticks, or bruſh wood, 
along each row of plants, when about half a 
foot high, for them to climb upon for ſup- 
port, whereby they will produce double the 
quantity of Peas, as when ſuffered to trail on 
the ground. This, however, though not very 
practicable where large quantities are raiſed 
in fields for the ſupply of market; yet for 
moderate quantities in private gardens, where 
ſticks can be readily obtained, it ſhould never 
be omitted, as the advantage will be more 
than double. | | 
Obſerve always to allow more room by a 
foot, between the rows for thoſe: crops that 
you deſign ſhall have ſupport of ſticks, than 
thoſe that are not; for Peas that have ſupport 
always grow ſtrongeſt, and if they have not 
proper room, the plants of the ditferent lines 
will interfere, and both interrupt the growth 
of each other, exclude the neceſſary influence 
of the ſun and air, and not admit of room to 
gather the Peas without breaking the plants to 
the great diminution of the crops ; but give 
them proper room and ſupport, and you will 
= the advantage in proportion. | 
ut when intended to allow Peas ſupport 
of ſticks, I have often ſowed them in double 
rows, with very wide intervals between, that 
is, beginning at one end of the ground, ſow 
two rows together, only a foot aſunder; then, 
if for the Hotſpur kinds, leave a ſpace of four 


rows, &c. and ſo proceed throughout: by this 


| ſucceſhon for the table all ſummer; each ſow- 


| ſure, diſtant from ſhade of trees, &c. and 
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two more rows a foot apart; then allow uy 
other wide ſpace, and ſow other two Cloſe 


practice you have the ground equally fili 
if the rows were 0 — fa 1 0 
abundant room in the wide ſpaces, it admits 
all the advantage of ſun, air, and of gatherin 
the produce freely without incommoding the 
plants. | | 
Seed Peas of all the ſorts are ſold at all the 
ſhops and nurſeries at moderate rates, com. 
monly by meaſure, as by the buſhel, peck 
&c, or in ſmaller quantities for private ear. 
dens, by the quart or pint. 


Their Propagation and General Made of Cul. 


ture. 


As to propagation, all the ſorts are raiſed 
from ſeed, 1. e. the Peas ſowed annually, the 
plants, being but of one ſeaſon's duration, an 
annual repetition of ſowing is conſequently 
neceſlary ; and as thoſe of one ſowing conti- 
nue but a ſhort time in bearing, ſeveral ſow- 
ings are requiſite each ſeaſon, to continue the 


ing to remain where ſowed, chuſing a warm 
border, &c. for the earlieſt crops, and for the 
ſucceeding ones, any of the common open 
quarters are the moſt eligible, in a free expo- 


open to the free air and ſun; fixing on the 
drieſt warm ſoil for the forwarder crops, any 
common, ſoil for the main crops, and the 
moiſteſt parts for the late crops. 

The general ſeaſon for ſowing is any time 
in open weather, from October until May or 
June ; but remarking, that during the above 
period ſeveral different fowings are neceſſary, 
in order to keep up a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
young Peas for gathering ſeveral months in 
ſummer, i. e. from May until September; 
for thoſe ſown in October or November, if 
they ſurvive the winter, come into bearing 
in May and June, and by repeated ſowings 
at a month, three weeks, and a fortnight's in- 
teryal till May, as we before remarked, they 
will furniſh a conſtant ſupply of Peas all the 
ſummer ; and thoſe ſowed late in May and in 
June often continue a moderate ſupply in au- 
tumn till-the. end of September, and ſome- 
times a few in October. With regard, how- 
ever, to the earlieſt ſowings, from October 
till the beginning of January, they are liable 
to accidents from the ſeverity of the weather, 
and if they all ſtand the winter, thoſe ſowet 


feet, or if the large kinds, five feet, and ſow 


| in October will ſcarcely be a fortnight ſer 
' 
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in bearing than thoſe ſowed fix weeks or two 
months after: it is nevertheleſs proper to be- 
in early, and repeat the ſowings at the inter- 
vals before mentioned, that there may be a 
ſufficiency for ſubſtitutes in caſe of accidents ; 
and alſo if they all ſurvive, that there may 
be a regular ſucceſſion of crops coming into 
bearing, to afford a daily gathering through 
the whole ſeaſon. | 
But, in order to have green Peas as early 
as poſſible, recourſe 1s had to the aſſiſtance of 
hot- beds, by the aid of which young Peas 
are obtained in March and April, and conti- 
nued till the coming in of the natural ground 
crops in May or June. 
We, however, will firſt proceed with the 
culture of the ſeveral principal crops in the 
natural way; then by hot- beds. 
Hotſpur Kinds for the early and firſt gene- 
ral Crops, In October, November, or De- 
cember, as may be convenient, begin to ſow 
the earlieſt crops; though in warm gardens 
it is always adviſeable to ſow a few in the two 
ſormer months ; but in open grounds No- 
vember and December is time enough to be- 
gin, chuſing the earlieſt Charlton or Golden 
Hotſpurs; and for their reception prepare a 
warm ſouth border, or ſome other dry ſhel- 
tered ſunny ſituation and in a dry day draw 
drills by line, ranging ſouth and north, to 
enjoy the greater advantage of the ſun's in- 
fluence, making the drills an inch and a half 
deep, and two feet and a half at leaſt aſunder; 
but if deſigned to allow them ſticks, three feet 
and a half will be the more eligible diſtance, 
as we before obſerved: then having the ſeed, 
or Peas, ſcatter them evenly along the mid- 
dle of each drill, rather ſomewhat thickiſh at 
theſe early ſowings in winter, becauſe they 
are liable to accidents from the inſults of ver- 
min, and the inclemency of the ſeaſon; co- 
vering them in evenly with the earth, either 
with a rake or hoe, or with the feet; being 
careful that they are all equally covered the 
depth of the drills ; and then with a rake 
lightly trim the ſurface ſmooth, which fi- 
niſhes the work of ſowing. The ſeeds will 
begin to germinate in a fortnight, if mild 
weather, and will come up in three weeks or 


when the plants are to be managed as here- 
after direQed. | 


Having thus performed the firſt ſowing of 


dhe Hotſpur kinds, then, agreeable to the a- 


forementioned rules, another ſowing ſhould 
performed in three weeks or a month 


a month, ſeldom in leſs time at this ſeaſon ; ' 


* 
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after; but if you ſowed in October or early 
in November, it is adviſeable to repeat the 
ſowing in a fortnight or three weeks, for fear 
the firſt ſhould fail ; and after this continue 
ſowing once in three weeks or a month all win- 
ter in mild weather, the ſame kinds, not for- 
getting towards ſpring to ſow a principal crop 


of the Reading Hotſpurs ; obſerving as the ſea- 


{on advances the ſowings may be in more open 
expoſures, and more in quantity than the early 
ſowings; and as the ſpring draws on, the ſow- 
ings ſhould be repeated oftener ; as for inſtance, 
from about Chriſtmas till the beginning of 


March it ſhould be once in three weeks at leaſt; 


and from that time till May, once a fortnight 
will be neceflary, though as the warm weather 
increaſes, a ſmall ſowing may be neceſſary 
every ten or twelve days. It muſt be obſerv- 
ed, however, theſe frequent ſowings are prin- 
cipally to be underſtood for practice in private 
gardens, for the ſupply of ſuch families that 
require a daily ſucceſſion of young Peas dur- 
ing the whole ſeaſon ; but for large quantities 
in fields, where only a ſucceſſion of general 
crops are required juſt during the principal 
Pea ſeaſon, June, July, and Augult ; three 
or four different ſowings from November or 
December until March or April may be ſuf— 
ficient, 

All the different ſowing will come up re- 
gularly in ſucceffive order; but the winter and 
ſpring ſowings differ materially in the time 
they require to germinate and come up ; thoſe 
ſowed any time in winter are ſometimes three 
weeks, or near a month before they come up; 
but thoſe ſowed towards ſpring come up 
ſooner ; and March and April fowings will 
often riſe in leſs than a fortnight, eſpecially 
thoſe ſowed in April, and ſometimes ſowings 
performed in April and May will will come 
up in a week, | 

As to the culture of all theſe forts after 
they come up, it is very eaſy; obſerve as ſol- 
lows. 


According as the plants of each ſowing come 


up, and have advanced twoor three inches high, 


it is proper to begin the firſt culture by draw- 


ing a little earth with a hoe up to their ſhanks 


on each fide of every row, to ſtrengthen 
them and forward their growth ; at the ſame 
time cutting down all weeds : repeating the 
earthing, &c. once or twice at about a fort- 
night's interval, or a little more or leſs as oc- 
caſion may require; and when the plants are 
ſix or eight inches high, thoſe you defign tor 


ticks ſhould then be ſticked. 
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But as the earlieſt crops that come up in 
November or December, are often in danger 
from the ſeverity of froſts; it is, therefore, 
proper, when the plants are about an inch, or 
an inch and a half high, to draw a little fine earth 
lightly up to their ſhanks, in a dry day: like- 
wiſe it will be of much advantage to give oc- 
raſional protection to the earlieſt plants in ſe- 
vere weather; by covering them lightly with 
long, light, dry litter, of the ſtraw kind, or 
with mats ; which in private gardens, where 
there is a moderate quantity, in warm borders, 
might be eafily effected : this need only be 
practiſed in very rigorous froſts, but be ſure to 
uncover them every fine ſunny day, and the 
moment the froſt breaks diſcontinue the co- 
vering entirely ; for they muſt by no means 
be kept too clofe, which would draw them up 
weak and tender; but by a judicious protection, 
the crop is often preſetved in tolerable condi - 
tion, and forwarded much ſooner to bearing 
than if it had been left entirely expoſed; ob- 
ſerve alſo, that according as the the plants ad- 
vance, repeat the earthing up their ſhanks a 
little at a time in dry mild weather, atleaſt two 
or three times till ſpring; it will protect them 
the better from froſt, ſtrengthen, and forward 
their growth: this is all they require during 
winter. In ſpring hoe up all weeds, and give 
them a final earthing, an inch or two up their 
ſhanks; and then, if intended to allow them 
ſticks, let it be done when the plants are fix 
or cight inches high : having branchy ſticks 
of three or four feet length, ſtick a range of 
them along by each row of Peas, on the 
ſoutherly fide of each row; the plants will 
readily catch hold, and gradually aſcend by 
their tendrils, bloſſoming as they advance; 
if, when in bloſſom, the weather ſhould prove 
dry, ſome good waterings in a morning will 
be beneficial culture; and when the bloſſom- 
ing plants are advanced ſome conſiderable 
height, if they are then topped, it will pro- 
mote the pods ſetting more expeditiouſly, and 
arriving ſooner to perfection. 

As to the other ſucceeding crops of the Hot- 
ſpur kinds, all they require is hoemg up the 
earth to their ſhanks, and cut up all weeds 
when they appear; and thoſe deſigned for 
ticks, ſhould always be ſticked as ſoon as they 
are half a foot high, or a little more, before the 
plants begin to fall down to one fide; provid- 
ing ſticks tor this purpoſe, about four or five feet 
long, and place one range to each. row of 
Peas; placing them prineipally on the ſouth 
ſide of the rows, becauſe the plants natural- 
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ly incline towards the ſun, and th 

readily attach themſelves to the Nicks 7 182 

Larger Kinds for the later general Crops, 
With reſpect to the larger kinds, ſuch as th 
Marrowſats, Spaniſh Morattos, &c. we — 
begin ſowing in January, if they are in great 
requeſt, the dwarf Marrowfats firſt; though 

February, March, and April is the moſt eſi. 
gible ſeaſon for ſowing the general crops of 
all the large kinds; obſerving to chuſe a free 
| expoſure in the moſt open quarters, chere 
drawing drills by line, about an inch and a 
half or two inches deep, and not leſs than : 
yard aſunder; but if to be ſticked, four feet 
and for the largeſt ſorts four feet and a half. 
ſow the ſeed thinly along the middle of each; 
drill, and draw the earth evenly over them 
with the rake, hoe, or feet, covering them 
equally the depth of the drills, and rake the 
ſurface ſmooth. Repeat the ſowings once a 
fortnight or three weeks; though as the ſpring 
and the warm ſeaſon advance, once a fort- 
night will be proper, eſpecially from the be- 
ginning of April until the end of May; or.in 
May and June may fow a few once in ten or 
twelve days: late ſowings, however, perform- 
ed from the middle of May till about the mid- 
dle of June are ſeldom very fruitful, being of- 


ten attacked with the mildew ; but in family 


gardens it is proper to endeavour to bave ſome 
as long in the ſeaſon as poſſible. 

When the different crops of theſe are come 
up about three inches high, hoe up earth to 
them on each ſide of the row ; and cut down 
all weeds, repeating the hoeing occaſionally 
according as the growth of weeds ſhall re- 
quire ; and when they are half a foot, or eight 
or ten inches high, thoſe you intend ſticking 
ſhould have the ſticks placed to them : obſery- 
ing, theſe large ſorts require ſticks fix or ſeven 

feet high at leaſt, placing them on the ſunny 
fide of the rows, as we ſaid for the Hotſputs. 

Late Crops. —Any of the ſorts, either Hot- 
ſpurs or larger kinds, that are moſt approved 
of, may be continued ſowing all May and 
until towards the middle of June, chuſing 
the ſtrongeſt moiſt ground; but I would, 
however, obſerve, that for theſe late crops, 
the larger kinds of peas are the moſt to be 
depended on ; and for the lateſt crops of all, 
ſow chiefly the Rouncivals, they being rather 
the hardieſt to ſtruggle with the ſummer's 
drought ; but Peas of any ſort that are ſowed 

[after May is out, are rarely very ſucceſsful, 
they being generally attacked by the milden, 
cc. it is, however, worth the trial, and if 


they 
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bear but a few aſter the general ſeaſon, 
they will be a rarity z and in ſowing the later 
crops in May and June, if the weather ſhould 
-ove dry and hot, it will be of importance 
to ſoak the Peas in ſoft water fix or eight hours 
evious to ſowing, otherwiſe water the drills 
well; either of which will promote their riſ- 
ing very expeditiouſly and more regularly to- 
gether. * | | 
Other general Remarks relative to all the Sorts. 


| have obſerved in performing the different 
ſowings of Peas, with reſpect to the intervals 
of time between the ſowings, it was a good 
rule, that as ſoon as one crop appeared fairly 
above ground, to ſow another to ſucceed it, 
whether in winter, ſpring, or ſummer; ſo 
continuing it to every crop, which will be 
found an infallible rule in ſowing, fo as to 
have a regular ſucceſſion of crops following 
one another in bearing. 

If a crop of Marrowfats, 8&c. and another 
of Hotſpurs are ſowed on the ſame day, the 
Hotſpurs will come into bearing a fortnight 
the ſooneſt, and the Marrowfats will arrive to 
a bearing ſtate about the time the others are 
going out, juſt in due time to ſucceed tbem: 
mark this, therefore, when intended to have 
theſe ſorts form a regular ſucceſſion to each 
other, 

Sach crops of Peas that you deſign to in- 
dulge with ſticks for ſupport, ſhould always 
have the ſticks placed when the plants are 


from about fix to eight or ten inches high, 


whilſt they maintain their upright poſition of 
growth; and as at that height they begin to 
emit tendrils, they will very readily attach 
themſelves to the ſticks. 

With regard to the ſticks proper for ſtick- 
ing Peas, it is incumbent on us to procure 
| ſuch that are branchy, or furniſhed with many 
fide ſhoots, and of proper length, according 


to the ſorts of Peas they are intended to ſup- 
port; they may be either the loppings of trees, | 


or any buſhy underwood that is well feather- 
ed with ſmalllateral branches the wholelength, 
for the plants to run upon; obſerving, that 
if for the Hotſpur Peas, to prepare them a- 


bout four or five feet long ; but for the large | 


kinds, fix or ſeven feet length will be requiſite, 
or more for the largeſt Marrowfats, &c.ſtrim- 
ing them all ſomewhat fan-faſhion, ſo as the 
branches may ſpread only two ways, to range the 
way of the rows of the plants, and ſharpen the 
lower end of each: being thus prepared, place 
one row of ſticks to each line of Peas; which 
will be ſufficient, eſpecially if placed on the 
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moſt ſunny ſide of the rows, becauſe the ſun's. 


influence will incline all the plants that ways 
and thereby more readily encounter with the 
ſticks ; placing the ſticks about a foot aſun- 
der, or a little more or leſs, ſo as the branches 
of the different ſticks meet; and as ſoon as 
one row is ſticked, then with a hoe draw a 
little earth up to the oppoſite ſide of the rows 
of plants, to lay them towards the ſticks : 
when the whole is ſticked, if the tops of the 
ſticks appear very ſtraggling and unequal, you 
may juſt run over them with the garden ſhcers 
to give a little air of regularity. 

n gathering the product of Peas, both 
hands ought always to be employed, one to 
hold the peduncle, or ſootſtalk of the ſruit, 
while the other pull the pods, otherwiſe the 
ſtem or main ſtalk of the plant, being flender, 
iragile, and weak, would be very liable to be 
broken. | | 

The gatherings ſhould always be regular ; 
according -as the pods fill, never let them 
ſtand to grow old, but gather them whilſt 
young and green, as they are then in greateſt 
perfection for eating, and the plants will con- 
tinue longer in bearing. 

A crop of Peas continues only about a ſort- 
night in full bearing; during which time 
they. will furniſh a plentiful gathering of pods 
in their ultimate perfection; though in moiſt 
ſhowery weather they ſometimes continue 
ſhooting and flowering three or four weeks, 
but the produce after the firſt fortnight, is 

enerally inferior both in quantity and qua- 
ity; hence the neceſſity. of repeated ſowings. 
every three or ſour weeks, 

As ſoon as any crops of Peas that bave 
been ſticked are paſt bearing, take up all 
the ſticks, and tie them in bundles, and ſet 
them upright in any dry corner ; they will 
ſerve another year. 


Early Culture by Hot-beds, 
By Hot-beds—W here it is required to have 


a a few green Peas as early in the year as poſh- 


ble, recourſe is had to the aſſiſtance of hot- 


beds, as we before ſaid, and the proper fort. 
of Peas for this purpoſe is the dwarf kind, 


which by this aid may be brought to bearing 


in March and April, and the following is the 


method. 


It muſt be previouſly obſerved, that jit is 
rather moſt eligible to raiſe the plants firſt in: 
the natural ground, in October or November, 


till two or three inches high, then tranſplant 
them into the hot- bed, in January or begin- 


ning of February; for by this practice the 


luxurian- 
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luxuriant growth of the plants is ſomewhat 
checked by removal, ſo as they will be more 
eaſily contained within due compaſs, and 
thereby will bloſſom and bear ſooner and more 
abundantly. 

In October or November, therefore, pre- 

re a warm, dry, ſouth border; then hav- 
ing ſome true dwarf Peas, ſow them in drills 
about a foot aſunder, in the manner as for 
the common crops, when the plants are come 
up, and advanced a little in growth, then in 
a dry day draw ſome fine earth up to their 
ſtems, which you will repeat as you ſhall ſee 
occaſion during the winter; obſerving if the 
froſt ſhould ſet in ſevere, you muſt afford 
them protection, either of frames, or cover- 
ings of mats, or elſe ſome long ſtrawey litter, 
being careful, however, to expoſe them every 
favourable day, for they muſt not be drawn 
up weak and tender. 

Then in mild weather, towards the middle 
or latter end of January, or- beginning of 
February at fartheſt, prepare a hot-bed for 


one or more of the largeſt three-light frames 


and glaſſes; the hot-bed may be either be of 
dung or tan ; the latter where it can be ob- 
tained eaſily at a moderate expence, is con- 
ſiderably the beſt hot-bed for this purpoſe : 


however, of either of theſe materials make 


the bot-bed two feet and a half or a yard 
thick, and cover. it with frames and lights, 
and when arrived to a moderate temperature 
of heat, put on the earth for the reception of 
the plants, fee HoT-BEDs. Chuſe any light 
good dry earth, and lay it eight or ten inches 
thick all over the bed ; then in a dry mild 
day, take up the plants out of the border with 
a trowel, raiſing them with their roots as en- 
tire as poſſible, with what earth will readily 
bang about; and drawing drills in the earth 
of the hot- bed, from the back to the front of the 
frame, a ſoot and a half aſunder, and one or 
two inches deep, put in the plants in the drills, 
not more than an inch apart, covering in the 
earth cloſe to their roots and ſtems, and give 
- a very light watering, juſt to ſettle the earth; 
which done, put on the lights; being care- 
ful to tilt them occaſionally at one end to give 
vent to the ſteam, &c. obſerving at firſt plant · 
ing, if in ſunny days the plants ſhould flag, 
give a moderate ſhade in the middle of the 
day till the plants have taken root. i 
Aſter this you will admit freſh air to the 
plants daily in fine weather to ſtrengthen 
them, by tilting the lights more or leſs, ac- 
carding to the temperature of the bed and 
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| outward air; but keep them cloſe in cold 


nights, and cover alſo with mats; give oc 
caſional moderate waterings in fine days; and 
as the plants advance in growth draw a little 
earth up to their ſtems once or twice; repeat. 
ing the moderate refreſhments water frequent. 
ly as the warm ſeaſon advances; which may be 
given more freely when the plants ale in 
bloom : obſerving according to the advanced 


growth of the plants and encreaſed warmth 


of the weather, to give a larger ſhare of freſh 


air in proportion; and when they are in bloſ- 
ſom, obſerve if the ſun at any time appears 


too violent for them through the glaſſes, it is 


adviſeable to give a very light ſhade an hour 
or two in the heat of ſunny days; likewiſe 
when in full bloſſom and fruiting, be ſure to 
admit plenty of free air, even ſometimes in 
fine days ſhove the glaſſes entirely off; {till 
alſo continue the waterings more abundantly 


during the time of ſetting and growth of the 


pods, and indulge them with the beuckit of 
warm ſhowers. 

Thus the plants may be brought to bearing 
in March and April, and by a ſucceſſion of 
two crops, in hot; beds made at three or four 
weeks interval, and managed as above, you 
may continue a ſupply till the natural ground 
crops come into bearing in May. 


Hints reſpecting the Culture in Fields. 


In the fie!d culture of Peas, where deſign- 
ed to raile crops in order to gather the produce 
green and young for the ſupply of markets, 
November or rather December is time enough 


to begin the firft ſowings, eſpecially in open 


expoſed grounds ; chuling a dry light foil for 


the forward ſowings. 


As to the ſorts of Peas, any of the Hot- 


ſpurs for the forward crops, as obſerved in 
the garden cu'ture, and for a general crop 
the Reading Hotſpur is excellent ; but of the 
large kinds, chuſe principally the Marrow fats 
and Spaniſh Morattos for the main crop. 
The ground for their reception is prepared 
by proper ploughing and harcowing ; drills are 
then to be drawn with a hoe, croſs ways the 


lands, or if with a drill- plough length-ways, 


two ſeet at leaſt, or two and a half aſunder tor 
the Hotſpurs, and three for the larger forts ; 
no ſticks being intended for theſe held crops; 
and having ſowed the ſeed, cover them in 
either with a hoe or rake, though this is ſome· 
times performed with a harrow ; but the bee 
or rake will cover them more evenly, and al- 


moſt as expeditiouſly, When 
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When the plants come up they muſt be kept 
clean from weeds, by broad-hoeing ; but this 
is ſometimes performed in fields by horſe- 
hoeing for the fake of expedition; which 
having hoes fixed in a ſort of plough hori- 
zontally, is drawn by a horſe between the 
rows, a man holding the plough-ſhafts to 
guide it: but as this can only cut down the 
| weeds, a common drawing man- hoe mult be 
uſed to earth up the plants; though this is 
often diſregarded in the field-culture, it how- 
ever proves very beneficial to the crop. 


Saving Seed of all the Varieties. 


To ſave ſeed Peas of the different varieties 
as perfect each in its kind as poſſible, ſome 
of each ſort ſhould be ſuffered to ſtand entire- 
y ſor that purpoſe, or rather ſow ſome of 
each purpoſely in different parts, and ſuffer 
the whole produce to remain and ripen for 
ſeed : this, however, in private gardens is 
rarely well attended to, for it is a very com- 
mon practice to gather all the prime whilſt 
young and green for the table, and Jet the 
gle:nings remain for ſeed, which, although 
they will grow very well, and bear in toler- 
able plenty, yet the produce for the generality 
will be more ſcanty, ſmaller, and tend to 
degeneracy. 

Obſerving, however, that when intended 
to raiſe a quantity purpoſely for ſeed, they 
ſhould be ſowed in February in ſome open 
ground, in rows two or three feet aſunder, 
.no ſticks being required, and when the plants 
come up, keep them clean from weeds by 
hoeing, and hoe the earth up to their ſtems 
once or twice, 
When. they are in bloom, examine them 

row and row, to ſce if there is any degene- 
| rate ſort to pull it out, or if any improved 
variety is diſcovered, to mark it; which is the 
only method to preſerve both the purity of 
the known ſorts, and to procure. new vatie- 


ties; for example, if amongſt the Hotſpurs 


any large ſorts appear, remove them directly; 
removing alſo any Hotſpurs, &c. from amongſt 
the large kinds, and different ſorts of each 
of theſe from each other; and if any new 
ſort diſcovers itſelf either by flowering earlier 
than all the reſt, or poſſeſſing ſome other ſin- 
gularity, let them be carefully marked to ſave 
the ſeed of them ſeparate; | 

According as the ſeeds of all ſorts ripen 
in July and Auguſt, which is diſcoverable 
when the pods change brown, and the ſeed 


| 
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becomes a little hard, let the haulm be cut 
or pulled up in dry weather, and expoſed in 
heaps in the ſun, turning them every day; 
and when the ſeed is become verfedtly dry 
and hard, it may either be threſhed out di- 
rectly, or ſtacked up in the dry till another 
opportunity; but whenever it is threſhed, 
keep each ſort ſeparate, and when properly 
cleaned, put them up alſo ſeparate, in bags 
or ſacks, with a label to each, expreſſing the 
name of the variety. 

PLANTATIONS, Plantations of trees, 
woods, &c. 

Plantations of trees, &c. greatly embelliſh 
and improve eſtates, as well as ornament the 
adjacent country; and thoſe formed into 
woods for timber-trees, prove not only very 
beneficial to the owners, but may be ſaid to 
be a public convenience to the country a- 
round, to have the opportunity of purchaſ- 
ing wood in the neighbourhood, for the 
various purpoſes of buildings, fencings, mak- 
ing all forts of huſbandry implements, as 
carts, waggons, ploughs, &c. and for innu- 
merable other uſes ; alſo for furniſhing fuel, 
a very eſſential article. 

In former ages this iſland abounded in na- 
tural plantations or foreſts, which ſpread 
themſelves over the ſurface of the country, 
to a very conſiderable extent, and compoſ- 
ed of various ſorts of lofty trees of pro- 
digious magnitude, all blended promiſcuouſ- 
ly together, and all of ſpontaneous growth. 
Thoſe vaſt foreſts were never planted by 
any human hand, ſuch only have been em- 
ployed for ages in cutting them down, for in 


many places there were ſuch a profufion of 


uſeleſs wood, that large tracts were obliged 
to be eleared by degrees, in order to culti- 
vate the ground ſor other purpoſes; which, 
together with the neceſſary demands for the 
timber from time to time for buildings, &c. 
and that owners of eſtates, reaping conſider- 
able advantage from the ſale of their timber, 
continued by by degrees, one generation after 
another, grubbing up their timber without 
meaſure ; and few; ever planted any in lieu of 
what they cut down ; fothatin many partsthere 
is almoſt a general demolition of woodland, 
and many conſiderable eſtates have ſcarcely: 
any timber of value left ſtanding, whence 
comes the preſent ſcarcity in many parts of: 


the kingdom. 


Every poſſeſſor of eſtates, either of large or 
moderate extent, will reap great pleaſure and 
advantage in dedicating ſome ſhare of Fi. 
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land to plantations; for in eſtates of what- 
ſoever extent, they give grandeur and orna- 
ment to the premiſes, as well as an air of 
fertility and riches 3 and thoſe large plan- 
tations deſigned for woods, will, after the firſt 
eight or ten years, bring in great profit by a 
gradual thinning of the underwood, beſides 
leaving a ſufficiency of ſtandards to attain 
full growth : in the mean time the plantations 
in general will contribute exceedingly to the 
beauty of the eſtate ; for how deligtfully it is 
for travellers to behold the noble plantations 
in groves, thickets, clumps, &c. variouſly 
diſpoſed in parks, and on the boundaries of 
ſpacious lawns, and the like places, formed 
of a great variety of beautiful trees and ſhrubs, 
and to ſee grand avenues of loſty growth, 
leading to or from a ſtately manſion, or ſome 
main road, or ſome adjacent town; and in 
the out- grounds to obſerve the Plantations of 
- woodlands, &c. ranging along the ſides of 
hills, plains, and other grounds occaſionally; 
but in eſtates how fertile ſoever the ſoil, yet 
it appears naked and barren without a proper 
ſhare of Plantations; on the other hand, when 


eſtates are beautifully diverſified with Planta- | 


tions, the whole may be ſaid to form a ſort of 
leaſure-garden; eſpecially asinthe homeward 
lantations we may have commodious walks 
of gravel and ſand, both private, ſhady, 
and ſheltered walks, occaſionally diſpoſ- 
ed in many winding turns in the ſerpen- 
tine way, bordered with hardy ſhrubs and 
flowers, which will afford moſt agreeable waik- 
ing at almoſt any ſeaſon of the year, as in 
ſummer they afford a ſcreen from the vehe- 
ment heat of the ſun, and at other times ſhel- 
ter from boiſterous winds, and cold piercing 
blaſts ; there may be alſo here and there re- 
ceſſes or places of retirement, leading by pri- 
vate turnings from the principal walks; with 
-glades or openings of graſs-ground in the 
midſt of the moſt extended parts of the Plan- 
tations. See 'PLEASURE-GARDEN, 

No land- holder, therefore, let the extent 
be almoſt ever ſo moderate or conſiderable, 
but ought to appropriate a proportionable-ſhare 
to commodious Plantations as ſoon as poſſible, 
either for ornament or emolument, or both, 
where the extent will admit, as there is hardly 
any eſtate that does not afford ſoil and ſitu- 
ation proper for the cultivation of all our 
hardy trees, &c. and in many places oſten 

furniſh ſoils improper for graſs and corn, yet 
adapted to the growth of many ſorts of trees, 


— 


ſure of ornamenting his lands, and that of 


land occupied, and labour in planting. 


ing a few 


ten years after planting; and the ſtools or 
roots remaining ſhoot up again, and afford a 
lopping every eight or ten years, excluſive of 
the due portion of ſtandards left at proper diſ- 


tations; is the judicious choice of ſuc 


'ticular ſoils, which may vary exceedingly in 
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which would form good Plantations, and ſe. 
cure to the planter and his poſterity a ſuture 
pleaſure and revenue of conſiderable im- 
rtance. | 
In ſhort there is hardly any ſoil fo barren 
and untractable but what will rear a growth 
of trees and ſhrubs of ſome ſpecies or other 
both for ornament and advantage; and there 
is ſcarcely any kind of tree ſo Dad but may 
be raiſed to one or other of thoſe purpoſes; 
any very poor ground, or ſuch that lic waſte, 
or at a great diſtance, cannot be better im. 
proved than in Plantations ;z even although a 
tract of land ſhould be ſo poor as to rear no. 
thing but a crop of aſpen trees, alder, anc 
willows, yet the profits even of theſe pro. 
duCtions will greatly exceed what many may 
think. 
So that there is a great number of exam. 
ples to encourage, and watrant ſucceſs in 
Plantations, to reward not only with the plea- 


beholding their growth, but alſo with profit 
ſuffieient to compenſate amply for the tract of 


But to many perſons, the neceſlary ex- 
pence attending the making a Plantation, and 
knowing that they muſt wait ſeveral years 
before the trees have made any conſiderable 
progreſs, or can reap any advantage there- 
from, often proves an obſtacle in attempting 
the proſecution of that buſineſs ; but as to 
the expence of planting, if you raiſe the 
plants in your own grounds, it will not prove 
near ſo great as many might imagine, eſpe- 
cially as a ſmall ſpot of ſeminary or nutſery- 
ground will raife plants enough in three or 
four years to plant a great many acres of land, 
both ornamental and woodland; and by the 
latter, the expence of raiſing and planting 
them, together with the loſs of time in wait- 

1 the plants attain ſome 
growth, will be compenſated by the firſt fall 
or thinning of the underwood, in eight or 


tances, to attain full growth for timber, as 

aforeſaid. | 
One particular precaution in ting Plan- 
trees 


as are the beſt adapted to the nature of par- 


eſtates of great extent; however, ſuch trees 
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as we ſind daily growing by road - ſides, hedge- 


rows, and in any adjacent grounds are rough 
ſketches of what the land will produce, | 

as to the ſorts of trees and ſhrubs proper 
for Plantations in general, there is a vaſt va: 
ricty, both of the deciduous and ever-green 
tribes, that will proſper in the open ground in 
any common foil. ee DEcivuovs and 
EvER-GEEEN LI REEs, &c. 

It is of importance, in making anyconſiderable 
Plantation, to chuſe principally young plants, 
of from about two or three to five of ten feet 
ſtature, which always prove more ſucceſsful 
than older trees; for although ſome perſons 
being in haſte to have. Plantations as forward 
as poſhible in a few 13 tranſplant tall trees, 
perhaps twelve or fifteen feet high or more, 
particularly for ornamental Plantations ; yet 
younger growth always take root ſooner, 
and more firmly eſtabliſi themſelves, ſo as to 
form conſiderably the fineſt Plantations at laſt, 
and be of longeſt duration ; for although large 
trees of from ten to twenty feet height, eſpe- 
cially of the deciduous kind, may with care 
be tranſplanted, ſo as to grow and probably 
thrive tolerably for ſome years, yet trees 

more than twelve or fifteen feet high often 
fail, by not rooting firmly like young plants, 
and after ſome years ſtanding, have hardly 
made any ſhoots, and at laſt gradually dwindle 
and'periſh ; therefore large trees ſhould never 
be employed for Plantations only on particu- 
lar occaſions, where a few may be neceſſary 
to form' an immediate ſhade or blind, &c. in' 
ſome particular place; but for general work, 
be perſuaded to employ chiefly young plants, 
either of your own raiſing, or purchaſed from 
the nurſeries. And for timber Plantations' 
in particular, I would chuſe ſuch plants as 
are only from about two or three, to five or 
ſix feet in height. See PLAN TIN. 

All the Arent ſorts of. trees and ſhrubs 
proper both for ornamental and timber Plan- 
tations, may be had at all the public nurſe- 
ries moderately, reaſonable; though perſons 
accommodated with ſcope of ground, may 
eaſily raiſe all the ſorts * his own ptivate 
uſe, by the methods directed under the re- 
trees and ſhrubs enough to plant many acres' 
of land. See NuRsER TW. 8 

Obſerve, that where Plantations are intend- 
ed principally, for ornament, as great a variety 
as poſſible! of the different ſorts of hardy trees 
and ſhrubs ſhould: be employed, to afford the 
greater ſource of entertainment; and ſhould: 
confiſt both vf lofty and middling trees, down 


— 


— 


— 
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| pe humbleſt ſhrub. See D eipvous and 
V 


ER-GREEN TREES. Diſpoſing the decidu- 
ous and ever- green plants principally in ſepa- 
rate N mo Wag ; ſometimes arranging the 
tree-kinds by themſelves, ſome in cunning 
irregular Plantations, towards the boundaries 
of ſpacious lawns, parks, paddocks, &c. 
others in avenues, groves, thickets, and 
clumps, as aforeſaid, variouſly diſpoſed in 
different parts; and ſometimes arranging the 
trees and ſhrubs together, in forming ſhrub- 
beries, wilderneſs, ſhady walks, and wood- 
works; placing the taller growth backward, 
and the lower in front ; bordering the whole 
with the moſt beautiful lowering ſhrubs, and 
ſhowy ever-greens, eſpecially next the prin- 
cipal walks and lawns; obſerving to vary the 
form of all the ſeveral compartments, ſome- 
times by bold ſweeps and curves outward and 
inward, of diffetent dimenſions, other parts 
in long eaſy bends, irregular projections and 
breaks, ſo as to diverſify the ſcene in imita- 
tion of a natural Plantations. Allow all the 
ſorts proper diſtances; which may be from 
five or ten to fifteen or twenty feet, for ex- 
ample, the tall trees deſigned for continued 
Plantations may be from ten to fifteen or 
twenty feet, varying the diſtance in different 
parts, according as light and ſhade, &c, may 
be proper; and thoſe in groves, may, if open 
groves, be fifteen or twenty feet diſtance, and 
cloſe groves ten or twelve ; for thickets, five 
or fix feet, or cloſer in particular places where 
a very dark ſhade, or thick coverture of wood 
is required; and in clumps of trees, may al- 
low from five or ten to twenty feet between 
the trees in each clump, varying-the diſtance 


occaſionally, as alſo the forts and numbers of 
trees in each, from two or three to ten or 


more: likewiſe the form of the clumps; 
{ome may be triangular, others quadrangular, 
pentangular, &c, and ſome in curves, others 
in ſtraight lines, to cauſe the greater variety. 
And as to the ſhrubbery clumps, and wildet- 


[neſs compartments, where the trees ſhtubs 


are employed promiſcuouſly together, they 


may be planted from five to ten fect diſtance; 


a e · the taller growth being placed back ward eight 
ſpective genera: a ſmall nurſery will raiſe 


or ten feet aſunder, placing the lower plants 
gradually forward according to their gradation 


of ſtature, to the loweſt in front, as above 
obſerved, at four or five feet diſtance: and if 


the trees and ſnrubs of the Plantations in ge- 


neral are diſpoſed ſomewhat in the quincunx 
way, they will appear to the greater advantage. 


But when deſigned to form large 


Planta- 
tions into 
} 


woods, &c. compoſed principally of 
4Y TON foreſt 
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foreſt and timber-trees for profit, particular 
ſorts muſt be choſen, conſiſting both of de- 
ciduous and ever-green trees. Of the deci- 
duous kinds chufing the oak, elm, aſh, beech, 
cheſnut, hornbeam, ' birch, alder, maple, 
ſycamore, plane- tree, poplar, lime-tree, 
walnut-tree, wild cherry-tree, mountain-aſh, 
larch-tree, willow-tree, hazel-tree, &c. and 
of the ever-greens, the pine- trees, firs, ce- 
dar of Lebanon, -holly-tree, bay-tree, laurel- 
tree, yew-tree, ever-green oak, box-tree, and 
ſome others. See FoREsT-TREEs. The 
particular deſcription and culture of all of 
which ſorts, deciduous and 1 are 
exhibited in their proper genera. They are all 


- hardy, and will grow in almoſt any common 


ſoil, rich or poor, and moſtly alſo in dry or 
moiſt ground, high or low ; allotting, how- 
ever, particular ſorts to very low marſhy ſoils, 
fuch as the willow, fallow and ofier, poplar, 
alder, and other aquatics, which will proſ- 
per in places that are in a manner covered 
with water, and are the moſt proper ſorts for 
the embelliſhing and improvement of ſuch 
grounds: all the other forts will ſucceed in 
any other more upland places out of water ; 
obſerving, with reſpeCt to diſpoſition, the de- 
ciduous and ever-greens ſhould generally be 
ſeparate, as obſerved for the ornamental 
Plantations: But the trees of the ſame tribe 
may ſometimes be intermixed, and ſometimes 
different ſorts in ſeparate diviſions or quarters, 
as oaks in one, elms in another, &c. remark- 
ing likewiſe in timber Plantations, that all 
the trees ſhould be planted pretty cloſe toge- 
ther, i. e. not more than three or four feet 
diſtance, in order that they may mutually 
draw each other up tall, more expeditiouſly, 
and to allow for a gradual thinning, as here- 
after directed. | | 
In forming woods, however, or Plantations 
of timber-trees, the following hints in re- 
ſpect to planting them are proper to be ob- 
ſerved. 1 5 
Let it therefore be remarked, that there 
are two methods praCtiſed in forming Plan- 
tations of woodlands ; one is by raiſing the 
trees from ſeed at once on the ground where 
the Plantation is intended to be, eſpecially of 
the deciduous kind, and is effected by ſowing 
the ſeed in drills, a yard aſunder, and the 
plants always to remain where raiſed, thinning 
them gradually : the other method is by pre- 
viouſly raiſing the plants in a nurſery, till two 
or three feet high, then tranſplanting them into 
places allotted them, in rows the above diſ- | 


"MR. 


— 


1 


| 


| and place ſcare-crows and traps to 


only young plants from the nurſery, making 


vided with ſeeds of the ſeveral deciduous 


dle of the drills, and cover the earth evenly 
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tance, to allow alſo for gradually thinn. 


ing. 

Picber of theſe two methods may be prac. 
tiſed, as ſhall ſeem moſt convenient to the 
owner; but the former, i. e. raiſing the plant; 
where they are to remain, that although it 
may be more expeditious, and that at once 
to get rid of the trouble of tranſplantation 
yet they will require greater attendance ſor x 
few years, till the plants have ſhot up out of 
the way of weeds ; but on the other hand 
the trees always remaining where raiſed, not 
diſturbed by removal, they probably may 
make the greater progreſs. The latter me- 
thod, however, of raiſing the trees firſt in a 
nurſery, is rather the moſt commonly prac. 
tiſed, as. being thought the leaſt troubleſome 
and expenſive, with regard to the attendance 
at firſt of the young growth. However, every 
one is at liberty to make the experiment as it 
ſuits his convenience. | 

The preparation of the ground for the 
final reception of the ſeed or plants of theſe 
Plantations, is by deep ploughing and harrow- 
ing, upon ſuch ground where the plough can 
be employed ; where this, however, or any 
other tillage is not practicable, we muſt uſe 


holes, &c, at proper diſtances, for the recep- 
tion of each plant : where, however, the 
ground can be tilled, it will prove very ad- 
vantageous, performing it previouſly a year 
at leaſt before ; ſowing it with a crop of tur- 
neps, or the like: when theſe come off, well 
plough and harrow the ground again, for the 
reception either of the ſeed or plants the en- 
ſuing ſeaſon. | | 

The moſt proper ſeaſon to perform this 
planting, either by ſeed or plants, is any 
time in dry mild weather, from October or 
November till February, though November 
and February are rather the moſt eligible for 
moſt kinds of hardy tree ſeeds: however, where 
large tracts are to be planted, both methods 
muſt be purſued all winter, at every favourable 
ny er; 
If ſeed is intended, you muſt be well pro- 


trees in particular, which may be obtainedat 
all the nurſeries and eminent ſeed-ſhops ; 
then, for its reception, draw furrows or drills 
about twoor three inches deep, and three or four 
feet aſunder, ſcatter the ſeed along the mid- 


over them, the depth ofthe drills or furrows, 
guard 
again 
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ainſt the inſults of birds and vermin. 

But if deſigned to form the Plantation 
with young plants, previouſly raiſed in beds 
in the nurſery by the common method, let 
the following practice be obſerved : chuſe al- 
ways young plants, only from two to three 
or five or fix feet high; and if very large 
Plantations are intended, you may, to fave 
time and trouble, take the plants immediate- 
Iy from the ſeed-bed, when one or two feet 
hiah, without giving them any previous tranſ- 
plantation in the nurſery ; though where the 
Plantations are but moderate, it is moſt eligible 
to plant them out previouſly in nurſery-rows, 
to have two or three years growth : but for 


remarkable large Plantations, this would be 


a very great trouble and expence. Being, 
however, furniſhed with young plants, they 
are to be planted in rows, three or four feet 
aſunder, as directed for the ſeed, and one or 
two feet apart in the lines: they may be 

lanted either by opening ſmall apertures or 
boles with the ſpade for each plant; or, if very 
ſmall plants, it is ſometimes performed by 
making only a ſlit or crevice with the ſpade 
for each plant; and ſome open ſmall 
trenches the whole length, then one inſerts 
the plants whilſt another trims in the earth 
about their roots: ſome again, in very large 
tracts, where the ſituation admits of good 
ploughing and harrowing to divide and break 
the earth into ſmall particles, open furrows 
with a plough, two perſons being employed 
in depoſiting the trees in the furrow, whilſt 
the plough following immediately with an- 
other furrow, covers the roots of the plants 
with the earth thereof. See PLANTING. 

The ground where the above Plantations 
are made ſhould be previouſly fenced all 
round with a deep ditch, &c. to guard againſt 
the encroachments of cattle, * | 

Whilſt theſe plantations are young, they 
muſt have ſome attendance to deſtroy weeds, 
which may be expeditiouſly executed by hoe- 
ing between the rows in dry weather, parti- 
cularly by horſe-hoeing ; and this care will 
be needful for two or three years, eſpecially 
the ſeedling Plantations, till the trees are ad- 
vanced out of the reach of weeds ; after which 
no farther trouble will be required until the 
trees are ready for the ficſt fall or thinning, 
for poles, faggots, &c. | 

In eight or ten years growth,. they will be 
of a proper ſize to begin the firſt fall by a 
moderate thinning, which will ſerve for poles 


and faggot-wood, to pay towards the expence 


— 
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of planting, &c. but begin lopping only part 
of the Plantation the firſt year; thinning out 
the weakeſt and moſt unpromiſing growth 
firſt ; leaving a ſufficiency of the moſt vigo- 
rous plants pretty cloſe, to grow 1 4 for 


larger purpoſes; the year following begin 
thinning another part, and ſo continue an 
annual thinning-fall till got through the whole 
plantation; cutting each fall down near the 
ground, leaving the ſtools to ſhoot out again, 
eſpecially of the deciduous kinds, and by that 
time you have made the laſt fall, the firſt will 
have ſhot up, and ready to be cut again; ſo 
the returns of fallings may be contrived to be 
every ſix, ſeven, eight, or ten years, or more, 
according to the uſes the poles or wood are 
wanted for; and if larger poles, &c. are want- 
ed, the fall may be only once in fourteen, 
eighteen, or twenty years, ſtill, at every fall, 
being careful always to leave enough of the 
moſt thriving plants for final ſtandards ; leav- 
ing them pretty cloſe at firſt, that they may 
mutually draw each other up in height; but 
may be thinned every ſucceeding fall as they 


encreaſe in bulk and meet, ſo as to leave a ſuffi- 


cient quantity of the principal trees at proper 
diſtances to grow up to timber, which in their 
turn, as they become fit for the purpoſes in- 
tended, may alſo be felled according as there 
may be a demand for them to the moſt. ad- 
vantage; having young ones from the ſtools 
coming up in proper ſucceſſion as ſubſtitutes, 
ſo as the ground may be always occupied. 


PLANTING. Planting is the art of in- 


ſerting plants, ſeeds, and roots, in the earth 
for the purpoſe of vegetation, 

There are various methods of Planting in 
praQtice for different ſorts of plants, ſeeds, and 
roots; ſuch as hole Planting—trench Plant- 


ing—trenching-in Planting—ſlit or crevice 


Planting—holeing-in Planting—drill Plant- 
ing—bedding-in Planting 
—dibble Planting - trowel Planting—Planting 
with balls of earth about the root Planting in 
pots, &c. all of which methods of Planting 


are occaſionally uſed by different practitioners 


in the ſeveral branches of gardening, accord- 
ing as the ſeveral methods ſhall ſeem moſt 


eligible for different or particular ſorts of 


plants. Obſerving that although moſt of the 
different operations are hinted 1n many diffe- 
rent parts of this work in the culture of the 
various ſpecies of each genus, we nevertheleſs 
Judge it expedient under this head, to exhi- 

it ſome general direCtions of the manner 
each method is performed; together with 


41 2 * ſome 
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Tome hints of the kinds of plants, &. that 
are commonly. planted by the different me- 
thods, which may prove uſeful to young prac- 
tnioners in performing the mechanical ope- 

rations of Phanting. a> 
1. Ha Planting. —Fhis is the principal 
method practiſed in the final Planting of all 
forts of trees and ſkrubs in the full ground, 
by opening with a ſpade ound hales in the 
ground, at certain diſtances, one for the recep- 
tion of each plant. Each hole ſhould be digged 
Capactous enough to admit all the roots of the 
tree ot ſhrub freely every way to their ful} 
fpread, without touching the fides of the 
hole, and about one f deep, or a bitte 
more or Jeſs, or according to the fize of the 

roots, fo as, when planted, the 
ones may be 0 


only about three inches below 


the common ſarface, or about as low as they 
were before in the 2d, which is diicover- 
able by examining the bottom of the ſtemof the 


tree ; though in very humid ſoils, where the 
water ĩs apt to ſtand, the holes ſhould rather be 

as the uppermoſt roots may _— 
- it 
ground about 


Mallow, 


full as high as the general level, or higher 
ſhall ſeem 


ſhaking up the tree as you ſhall fee 
obſerving in digging out each hole, to lay the 
earth in a heap cloſe to the edge, in order to be 
ready to fill-in again: the holes being ready, 
then, having trimmed the roots, &c. of the 
trees, as hereafter directed, place one tree in 
the middle of the hole, making all its roots 
fpread equally around; a perſon holding the 
— n ſtem, whilſt another with 
his ſpade in the earth about the roots, 
taking particular care to break all clods, 
and trim in ſome of the fineſt mould firſt all 
round about the roots in general, ſhaking the | 
tree occaſionally, to cauſe the fine foil to fall 
in cloſe among all the ſmall roots and fibres; 
at the fame time if the tree ſtands too deep, 
ſhake it up gently to the proper height, and 
having filled in the earth to the top of the 
hole, tread it gently all round, firſt round the 
dutſide to ſettle the earth cloſe to the extreme 
roots, continuing the treading gradually to- 
wards the ſtem, ro which tread the mould 

firm, but no where too hard, only 
juſt to ſettle the earth, and ſteady the plant 
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maining canth evenly round the tree, to he 
width of the hole, raifing it ſomewbat aboye 
the general level of the ground, to allow for 
ſettling, giving iralfo a gentle tread, and finiſh 
it off a little hollow at top, baſon-Hke, the 
better to receive and retain the moiſture {ror 
rains, and occafional waterings in ſpring and 
ſummer, particularly to the choicer kinds ot 


trees and ſhrubs. 


After performing this Planting, if in win. 


ter, or late in ſpring, it may be of advantage 


to the choicer kinds of trees and fhrubs +> 


; mulch them, i. e. to lay fome long mulch at 
top of al} the earth. 


to keep out the win. 
ter's froſt, and prevent the drying winds and 
drought of ſpring and ſummer from penetr::. 
mg to the roots before the trees are well rooted 
in their new quarters; fee Mo lck. But fone 
inſtead of mulch, uſe daß turfs, turned 
topſy-turvy, eſpecially when planting upon 
any graſs ground, or any out-plantations 
where turfs * ben + Arr or in 
orchards, where the ground is graſs; in which 
caſe it may be proper to bank ſome turfs round 
the fides and top of each hole, particularly 
for large trees, which will ſteady them more 
effeQtually, as well as preſerve the moiſture, 
if much dry weather ſhould happen the ſuc- 
cecding ſummer. 

The above work, however, of mulching 
or turfing new-planted trees, is not abſolutely 
neceſſary to our common hardy kinds of fruit- 
trees, foreſt trees, and ſhrubs; though it may 

beneficial to all ſorts, but more particu- 
arty to the more tender kinds of wall fruit- 
trees, and more delicate forts n 
ſhrubs, choice ever-greens, and ſome © 
of herbaceous mals. 

2. Trench ing. This method is 
fometimes practiſed in the nurſery-way, in 

utting out ſeedling and other ſmall trees and 
| a, in rows; is alfo uſed for Planting box 


edgings; ſometimes likewife for Planting 
ſmall 1 &c. and always in Planting 
Afdaragus, and is performed by opening 2 
long narrow trench with a ſpade, making 
one fide upright, ſo place the plants againi: 
the upright fide, and turn the earth in upca 
4 for young ſeedlin other ſma!] trees 
ar ar a: 
and ſhrubs, &c. che — is previouf 
trenched or * > a line is then ſet, and 
with a ſpade held with its back towards the 
line, cut out a narrow trench, fix or eigt: 
inches deep, turning the earth from the line, 


an upright polition : then parte in all the re- | making the —— agg 
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; are then inſerted in the trench at ſmall 
diſtances, Cloſe to the upright fide, covering 
in the earth about the roots as you proceed in 
nting them; and having planted one row, 


tread the earth evenly all the way along, to 
{ale it cloſe, and fix the plants ſteady ; and 


row and row. 

Fein planting larger trees in the nurſery 
way by T rench Planting, a more capacious 
trench will be requiſite : ſometimes a trench 
one or two fpades wide, with proportionable 
according as the roots of the trees 

ſhall require ; fo having opened it all the way 
the intended row, proceed to place the 

trees along the middle of the trench, filling 
in ſome earth to each tree as you place it, one 
perſon bolting it erect whilſt another throws in 
the earth; and having placed one row, trim in 
all the remaining earth evenly, then tread it 


all the way to fix the plants ſteady and 

— upright. 
3 2 Planting. ] This is alſo 
imes practiſed in light pliable-working 
und, for Planting young trees in the nur- 
| axon and fometimes in Planting hedge- 
ſets, &c. and is performed by digging along 
by a line, about one ſpade wide, and Plant- 
. bra The method is this, a line 
i ſet, then having the plants ready, and with 
your ſpade beginning at one end, and ſtand- 
ing fide-ways to the line, throw out a fpit of 
earth, which forming a. ſmall aperture, an- 
other perſon being ready with the plants, 
he direaly depoſits one in the opening, whilſt 


the digger proceeds with the digging one 


wide, covers the roots of the plants 
vith the earth of the next ſpit ; and another 
aperture being thereby alſo formed, place 
therein another. plant, the digger ſtill pro- 
ceeding, covers its roots, as betore, with the 
next ſpit af earth; and ſo on to the end cf 
the row, placing them at about a foot, or 

or eighteen inches aſunder, according 
to the ſize of the plants; obſerving, when 
Planting larger trees with more ſpreading 
roots, by this method, that inftead of digg- 
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| Another method of Trenching- in Planting 

is ſometimes uſed for Planting ſome ſorts 
| of roots, ſuch as horſe-radiſh-fers, potatoes, 

&c. performed by common trenching, plac- 
ing a row of ſets in each trench. The horfe- 
radifh ſhould be placed in the bottom of the 
open trench, at fifteen or eighteen inches 
depth, turning the earth of the next over 
them; and the potatoe-ſets- place about fit 
inches deep, and cover them alſo with the 
earth of the next trench. See Cocnlearia 
| Armoracia, and Sol a Suu Tumereſum. 

4. Slit Planting. ] —This method is perform- 
ed by making ſlits or crevices with a fpade 
in the ground, at particular diſtances for the 
reception of ſmal?! trees and ſirubplants. A flit 


as you go on; and is prattifed ſometimes in 
the nurſery-way, &c. in putting out rows of 
ſmall plants, ſuckers, &c. at from about a 
foot to eighteen inches or two feet high, and 


that have bur ſmall roots: it is alto ſome- 


times practiſed for final Planting in out- 
grounds, where very large tracts of foreſt- 
trees are intended, and that they are to be 
planted out at the above ſizes, and by the moſt 
expeditious and cheapeſt method of Planting ;- 
the following is the method. 

A line is ſet, or a mark made accordingly; 
then baving a quantity of plants ready, for 
they muſt be planted as you proceed in mak- 
| ing the flits, a man therefore having a good 

clean ſpade, he ftrikes it into the ground with 
its back cloſe to the line or mark, forms a cre- 
vice, taking it ou: again directly, ſo as to 
leave the ſlit open, gives another ftroke at 
right angles with the firſt, then the perſon 
with the plants inſerts one immediately into 
| the ſecond-made crevice, bringing it up cloſe 
to the firſt, and direAly preſs the earth cloſe 
to the plant with the foot; proceed in the 
ſame manner to inſert another plant; and fo 
on till all is finiſhed, which is a very 
expeditious way of putting out ſmall ts, 
for any confiderable plantation. See PLAx- 
TATIONS. 
A man and a boy by this method will 
plant ten or fifteen hundred, or more in a 
„ ee | 
5. Holemy-in 
| uſed in the nurſery-way in light looſe ground; 
alſo ſometimes in Planting potatoes, &c. in 
iable foils. 


* 


being mate for each plant, which are inſerted 


Planiing.)—This is ſometimes 
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thus: a perſon with his ſpade takes out a 
ſmall ſpit of earth, to form a little aperture, 
in which another perſon directly depobts a 
plant, &c. the digger at the ſame time takin 
another ſpit at a little diſtance, turns the eart 
thereof into the firſt hole over the roots ; 
placing directly another plant in this ſecond 
opening, the digger covers it with the earth 
of a third, and ſo on to the end of the row. 

6. Drill Planting.] This is by drawing 
drills with an hoe from two to four or five 
inches deep, for the reception of ſeeds and 
roots, and is a commodious method of Plant- 
ing many ſorts of large ſeeds, ſuch as wal- 
nuts, cheſnuts, and the like ; ſometimes alſo 
broad beans, but always for kidney-beans, 
and peas: likewiſe for Planting many ſorts 
of bulbous roots, when to be depoſited in 
beds by themſelves. | 

The drills for all of which purpoſes ſhould 
be drawn with a hoe, two or three inches 
deep, ſee Noe; though for large kinds of 
bulbous roots, four or five inches depth will 
be requiſite, covering-in the ſeeds and roots 
with the earth, always the depth of the drills, 

7. Bedding-in Planting. ]—Thisis frequently | 
Le for Planting the choicer kinds of 

owering bulbs, ſuch as Hyacinths, &c. alſo 

for larger ſeeds of trees, as acorns, large nuts, 
and other larger kinds of ſeeds, ſtones, and 
kernels, and is performed by drawing the 
earth from off the tops of the beds ſomeinches 
depth, then planting the feeds or roots, and 
covering them over with the earth, drawn 
off for that purpoſe. The following is the 
particular method, 5 
The ground muſt be previouſly digged or 
trenched, raked, and formed into beds three 
or four feet wide, with alleys between bed 
and. bed ; then with a rake or ſpade trim the 
earth evenly from off the top of the bed into 
the alleys, from three to four or five inches 
deep for bulbous roots, and for ſeeds, one or 
two, according to what they are, and their 
fize ; then, if for bulbous roots, draw lines 
along the ſurface of the bed, nine inches diſ- 
tance, place the roots bottom downward, 
along the lines, fix or eight inches apart, but, 
if ſeeds, they may be ſcattered promiſcuouſly; 
and having thus planted one bed, then with 
the ſpade, let the earth that was drawn off 
into the alley, be ſpread evenly upon the bed 
again over the roots or ſeed, &c, being care- 
Ful that they are covered all equally the above 
depth, and rake the ſurface ſmooth” 

This method is much in practice among 


| which is by dividing the ground j 


8 


| by thruſting it into the earth in a perpendicu- 
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| floriſts for the choicer ſorts of bulbous 
flowers. 

The nurſerymen alſo practiſe this method 
in Planting many of their larger ſeeds, nuts, 
&. | | 5 

Another method of Bedding-in Planting 1 
have ſeen practiſed in ſome parts, particular. 
ly for planting potatoes, in low wet grounds; 
nto beds, 
four feet wide, with alleys two or three feet 
wide between. bed and bed; then digging 
the beds, place the potatoe-ſets in three rows 
rows along each bed, a foot aſunder in the 
row ; this done, dig the alleys one ſpade 
caſting the ſoil upon the over the ſets, ſo az 
beds to cover them about fix inches deep: 
thus if the ground is very wet, the alleys 
will drain the moiſture from the beds, ſo 
as ſometimes to afford very great crops, 

8. Furrow Planting. ]—This is by draw. 

ing furrows with a plough, and depoſiting 

ſets or plants in the furrow, covering them 
in alſo with the plough; and is ſometimes 
praQtiſed for planting potatoe · ſets in fields, 
and has been practiſed in planting young 
trees for large tracts of foreſt- tree plantations, 
where the cheapeſt and moſt expeditious me- 
thod is required; but this method can be 
practiſed only in light pliable ground, and is 
performed thus; a furrow being drawn, one 
or two perſons are employed in placing the 
ſets ot plants in the furrow, whilſt the plough 
following immediately with another furtow, 
turns the earth thereof in upon the roots of 
the plants. | | 
e do not, however, recommend this 
method of Planting potatoes for general cul- 
ture ;. only. perſons that have ſcope of ground 
| may try the experiment, 

9. Dibble Planting. ]—This is the moſt com 
modious method for Planting moſt ſorts of 
fibrous-rooted ſeedling plants, particularly all 
the herbaceous tribe; alſo for planting flips, 
off-ſets, and cuttings both of herbaceous and 
ſhrubby kinds ; likewiſe for ſome kinds of 
ſeeds and roots, ſuch as broad-beans, potatoe- 
ſets, Jeruſalem artichokes, and horſe-radiſk- 
ſets, with numerous ſorts of bulbous roots, 
&c. and is expeditiouſly performed with a 
dibble or ſetting-ſtick, therewith making a 

| narrow hole in the earth for each plant, in- 
ſerting them in each hole, always as you go 
on ; obſerve the following hints. 

Having a dibble or ſetting-ſtick, it is uſed 


lar deſcent, in depth as the particular _ 
e. 
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%c, may require; directly inſerting the 
lant, ſeed, or ſet, according as each hole 

is made, cloſing the hole immediately by a 
ſtroke of the dibble. So proceed dibbling 
the holes and Planting as you go on, at par- 
ticular diſtances and depths, according to the 
nature of the Plants, &c. as exhibited in their 
reſpective genera: obſerving, in ſetting any 
kind of plants, flips, cuttings, and the like, 
having long ſhanks or ſtems, it is proper to 
make holes a proper depth, to admit them 
ſome conſiderable way in the ground ; for 
example, cabbage-plants, ſavoys, &c. ſhould 
be planted down to their leaves ; flips and 
cuttings ſhould be inſerted two parts of 
three, at leaſt, in the ground ; being parti- 
cularly careful in dibbling-in all forts of 
plants, to cloſe the holes well in every part 
about the roots, by ſtriking the dibble flant- 
ways into the ground, ſo as to ſtrike the mould 
fiſt firmly up to the root and fibres, at the 
fame time bringing it cloſe to the ſtem ; for 
in dibble Planting, many only ſtrike the earth 

about the neck of the plant, and the lower 
part of the hole is often left hollow about the 
roots; but by ſtriking the dibble firſt at the 
root-part, you fix the plant effectually, 
then a ſtroke of the dibble at the top of the 
ground finiſhes, by cloſing up every part of 
the aperture. In this manner continue Plant- 
ing and finiſhing each hole as you go on, per- 
fectly cloſe that neither the ſun, air, nor pe- 
netrating winds can enter, this being of much 
importance ; but often diſregarded, as we may 
often ſee the holes that are neceſſarily made in 
fixing the plants left open, which may be 
eaſily cloſed as they go on with the utmoſt fa- 
cility, each hole at the inſertion of its plant, 
at one ſtroke of the dibble, as above ſaid. 

For the ſorts of dibble, and' ſome other 
particulars in dibble Planting, ſee Dis- 
BLE, 

10. Trowel Planting.]—This is performed. 
with a garden-trowel, which being made hol- 
low like a ſcoop, is uſeful in tranſplanting 
many forts of young fibrous-rooted plants 
vith balls of earth about their roots, ſo as 
they may not feel their removal. See Plant- 
ing with Balls of earth, c. 

The trowel is employed both in taking up 
the Plants, and planting them ; obſerving 
the plants having been previouſly pricked out 
from the ſeed-bed or elſewhere, at certain 
diſtances, and having been of ſome ſtanding 

r their roots to have got good hold of the 


— 


— 


ground, they by aid of the trowel may be | 
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| readily taken up, each with a good ball of 


earth about all its roots ; and then with the 
trowel making a hole for it in the allotted 
place, inſert it in the hole with the whole 
ball of earth entire, and give a little water : 
thus the plants will ſcarcely feel their removal, 
and often continue their growth without loſs 
of time, as if they had not been tranſplan:- 
ed at all. 

11. Planting with Bails of Earth about the 
Roots.) —This is the removing a plant with a 
large ball of earth about its roots, ſo as the 
plant by having its roots firmly attached to 
the ſurrounding ball of earth, it ſtill, during 
the operation, continues its growing ſtate 
without receiving - any or but very little 
check from its removal; and is often practiſed 
more particularly to the more. delicate and 
choicer kinds of exotics, both trees, ſhrubs, and 
herbaceous plants: likewiſe when intended to 
remove any ſort of tree or plant out of the pro- 
per Planting ſeaſon, as very late in ſpring, or in 
ſummer, it is eligible to tranſplant it with a 
good ball of earth to preſerve it more certainly 
in a ſtate of growth. Obſerving, ſome trees 
and ſhrubs are more difficult to remove with 


a ball than moſt kinds of herbaceous fibrous- 


rooted plants, though many of the tree and 
ſhrub kinds, having very fabrey roots, they will 
alſo readily riſe with good balls. 

However, in tranſplanting any of the tree- 
and ſhrub kind by this method, if they 
grow in the full ground, we muſt be careful 
to begin to open a trench with a ſpade at 
ſome conſiderable diſtance round the ſtem,, 
perhaps a foot, or two or three, according to- 
the fize of the tree and expanſion of the roots, 
digging a ſort of trench all round, a ſpade or 
two wide, or more if large trees, and in-depth: 
below all the roots ; all the time having great 
care not to diſturb the ball, or maſs of earth: 
between the ſtem and trench, but preſerve it 
as entire as poſſible, for if we looſen this part 
about the roots, the intended effect of ftill: 
preſerving the tree in a growing ſtate, will 
fail. Having, however, dug down below the- 
roots all round, you muſt then undermine: 
the ball on every ſide, below all the roots,. 
till the whole ball is detached from the main: 
ground; then remove the tree with its entire 
ball carefully to its deſtined place, having a: 
capacious hole ready opened, if for the full 
ground, or if for pots have ſuch that are ſome- 
inches wider than the ball to admit of a por- 
tion of freſh earth all round; in either me 
thod, however, plant the tree. or ſhrub with 


— 


Will eli 
to ſome diſtance without being potted ; others 
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ity whole ball entire, and fill in the earth 


evenly all round it, preſſing it gently down, 


and give a moderate watering round the out- 
ſide to ſettle the earth cloſe to every ſide of 
the ball, then place a ſtake for ſupport. 

But when trees or ſhrubs, with balls to 
their roots, are intended to be ſent to any 
conſiderable diſtance, they ſhould be placed 
in ofier baſkets, in order to preſerve the co- 
heſion of the ball, having a baſket for each 
tree ; the baſkets to be of an upright make, 
in width and depth in proportion to the ball, 
with, two. handles at top, and worked rather 


open at the fides, becauſe ſometimes. the baſ- 


ket and all is placed in the ground, when 
the plant cannot be readily removed with- 
out danger of breaking the ball of earth; 
ſo that the ſides being a little open, the 
roots may have liberty to ſhoot out; 
moſt baſket - makers know how to make 
them. Having, bowever, the baſkets, 
put. à little good earth in the bottom 
of each, then place the plant with its ball, 
fixing it properly in an ypright poſition, ob- 
ſerving likewiſe, in their carriage to the al- 
lotted places, to preſerve them in. an upright 
ofture, In Planti 

readily moved out of the baſkets without 
diſturbing the ball of earth, plant baſket, and 


all as abovelajd; cut it here and there in the 


Gdes, and throw. ſome fine mould cloſe all 
round ſo as to join, with that of the ball, and 
give a. watering. to ſettle it more effectually 
cloſe ; the roots and fibres will readily make 
their way through. the Gdes of the baſket ;, 
beſides, the baſkets, will ſoon. rot, without 
— any obſtruction to the growth of the 
P nts. . 

But ſometimes, inſtead. of baſkets, ſmaller; 


- Young; trees and ather plants with balls, in- 
tended to be ſent to any diſtance, are. placed 
in pots, one plant ima pot, and if they are to 
de placed in the full ground turn each out 

oh, the pot with the ball entire; or if it ſeem · 


ingly, will not readily quit the, pot without 
leparating, break the pot, to preſerue the co- 


heſion of the ball, 


Many. ſorts. of herbaceous, fibrous rooted, 
plants, however, may, readily. be taken; up 
with balls with, very, little: trouble, by reaſon 
ol their numerous fibres, to which, the earth 


cloſely adbe tes in a compaci lump all round the 


ract ; and with a ſpade or trowel may often 
be taken up with balls with the utmoſt fa- 
cility, and in ſome; ſorts the earth of the ball 
ſo cloſe as to admit of being ſent 


ng them, if they cannot 
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again being leſs fibrous, require the af; 
5 a pot to preſerve the ball entire till — 
at its place of deſtination. 
And as to trees and other plants that have 
enerally grown in pots, the tranſplanting 
them with balls is very eaſy, for if they hay: 
been of ſome ſtanding in the pot, the whole 
earth thereof will by means of the numerous 
fibres, be formed into one compact lump, as 
it were, that it will readily come out entire 
and firm; or to ſuch as do not ſo eaſily quit 
che pot, thruſt a long blade of a knife, ot 
ſome ather thin inſtrument, down between 
the outſide of the ball and pot all round, it 
will then readily come out either in drawi: 
| by the ſtem of the plant, or, by ſtriking the 
edge of the pot with ſomething; or, if 
ſmall plants, may turn the pot mouth down. 
Ward, and ſtrike the edge gently againſt 
any thing: obſerve, in replanting thoſe 
potted plants, that if the fades of the ball of 


ee et 


earth is much matted with the fibres of the 
root, it is proper to pare off the groſſeſt pan, 
| together with a little of the old earth, eſpe- 
 Cially if to be planted in pots again; then 
, Planting it in a pot a ſize larger than before, 
filling up all round with freſh mould, and 
| finiſh with a moderate watering. Sce Plan- 
ing pats, below. | 
The advantage in Planting with balls, ei- 
ther in the full ground, or in pots, is, the 
toot of the plant being encloſed in the 
ball of earth, continues all the while 
drawing, nouriſhment, and the growth of 
the plant is not retarded. in waiting till it 
has taken freſh root in its new place, which 
may be of advantage in many caſes, particu- 
larly all tender plants, ſome of our choiceſt 
ever · greens, and. many kinds of herbaceous 
flower plants. 

But Planting: with balls ig not recommended 
for general practice, for all the hardy tite 
and. ſhrub. kind it would, be needleſs as well 
as very expenſive. and troubleſome. 

12. Planting in pats; This is practiſed to all 
tender exotics, in order for moving them to 
ſnelter occaſionally, ſuch as all kinds of 
green houſe and hot houſe plants; and it 6 

likewiſe practiſed for many ſorts of hard) 
flowering · plants, for the convenience of mov- 
ing them occaſionally to adorn any particular 
compartments; and for. the convenience of 

moving ſome curious ſorts when in flower to 
- occaſional, ſhelter from the ſun's 1ays, and 
; exceſſive rains, in order | to.. preſerve the 
beauty and prolong the time of. their bloom: 
ch as the fine auriculas, carnations, . 


' 0 
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In Planting in pots, it is highly requiſite | 
carefully to adapt the ſizes to the ſize and 
nature of the different plants intended to be 
potted ; if ſmall plants, begin firſt with ſmall 
pots, one plant only to each. pot, eſpecially 
if to remain ; but according as the different 
plants advance in growth, ſhift them into 
pots one or two ſizes larger, which may be 
requiſite to many ſorts once a year, to others 
once in two or three years, according to the 
nature and encreaſed growth of the reſpective 
plants : though to ſome ſort of annuals it may 
be neceſſary once or twice in the courſe of a 
ſeaſon z all of which is generally particu- 
larized in the culture of the various ſorts. 
And by thus beginning firſt with ſmall pots 
adapted to the fize of the plants, it is not only 
cheaper and more commodious for moving 
and ſtowing them in different parts occaſion- 
ally, till they radually advance in growth, 
but by thus ſhifting them into pots a ſize lar- 
ger, it admits of adding freſh earth, which 
proves highly beneficial to their growth. 

Garden pots for the reception of plants are 
of ſeveral regular ſizes, from two to ſixty in a 
caſt, ſo are diſtinguiſhed at the pot-houſes ac- 
ung, as twos, ſixes, twelves, ſixteens, 
twenty-fours, thirty twos, forty-eights, ſixties, 
or lixty-fours, &c. in each caſt ; each pot hav- 
ing one or more apertures at bottom to diſ- 
charge the ſuperfluous moiſture, They are 
ſold by the potters at ſo much per caſt, large 
and ſmall, all of a price; thoſe of only two 
in a caſt the ſame as thoſe of ſixty; and from 
two ſhillings to haif a crown per caſt is the 
general price, See PoTs. | 

But with reſpect to the particular method 
of Planting in pots in general, the following 
particulars are neceſſary to be obſerved. 

Having the pots and mould ready for the 
reception of the intended plants, obſerve pre- 
vious to planting them to place ſome pieces 
of tile, ner or oyſter-ſhell over each 
hole at the bottom of the pots, both to pre- 
vent the holes being clogged and ſtopped with 
the earth, and the earth from being waſhed 
out with occaſional watering ; alſo to prevent 
the roots of the plants getting out; then hav- 
ing ſecured the holes, put ſome earth in the 
bottom of each pot, from two or three to five 
or lx inches or more in depth, according to 
the ſize of the pot, and that of the roots of 
_ the plant; this done, inſert the plant in che 

middle of the pot upon the earth, in an up 
right poſition, making its roots, if without a 
ball of earth, ſpread equally every way; di- 


rettly adding a quantity of fine mould about 
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all the roots and fibres, ſhaking the pot to 
cauſe the earth to ſettle cloſe thereto; at the 
ſame time, if the root ſtand too low, ſhake it 
gently up as you ſhall ſee occaſion ; and, hav- 
ing filled the pot with earth, preſs it gently 
all round with the hand, to ſettle it moderately 
firm in every part, and to ſteady the upright 
poſture of the plant; raiſing the earth how- 
ever within about half an inch, or leſs, of the 
top of the pot, it will ſettle lower ; for ſome 
void ſpace at top is neceſſary to receive water- 
ings occaſionally : as ſoon as the plant is thus 
potted, give directly a moderate watering, to 
ſettle the earth more et*cCtually cloſe about 
all the roots, and promote their rooting more 
expeditiouſly in the new earth ; repeating the 
waterings both before and after they have 
taken root, as occaſion requires. 

In tranſplanting plants in pots from one 
pot to another, they may for the general be 
ſhifted with the whole ball of earth contained 


in the pot about their roots entire, ſo as to 


preſerve the plant all along in its growing 
ſtate, as ſcarcely to ſhrink or retard its growth 
by the operation of removal ; which to plants 
growing ſingly in pots, and of ſome ſtand- 
ing, whoſe roots and fibres have eſtabliſhed 
themſelves firmly in the earth, they will rea- 
dily remove out of the pots with the entire ball 
in one compact lump, ſurrounding all the 
roots and fibres, retaining their growing ſtate 
by ſtill drawing from the ſurrounding ball of 

earth. | 
The method of removing them out of the 
pots with balls, is generally eaſily effecked to 
moſt potted plants. Sometimes it is perform - 
ed by turning the pot mouth downwards, and 
ſtriking the edge againſt ſomething ; the 
plant will come clean out, with the whole 
about all the roots entire. Or, ſometimes 
plants that are very well rooted, and its nu- 
merous fibres ſurround the outſides of the 
ball, it will often readily quit the pot by 
drawing it by the ſtem ; or at leaſt, if raiſed 
a little from the ground, and ſtrike the edge 
of the pot or tub, the ball will often come out 
whole and compact. But if by either of the 
above methods the ball will not readily quit 
the pot, thruſt ſome narrow thin inſtrument of 
iron, ſuch as a long blade of a knife, &c. down 
round the ſides, as already hinted, the ball 
will then come out with much greater facility. 
Sometimes however large plants of ſome years 
ſtanding unſhifted, will by their encreaſed 
roots have ſo wedged themſelves, as to re- 
quire the pot to be broken in order to pre- 
ſerve the ball, And ſometimes Jarge plants 
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in heavy tubs, ſuch as orange aad lemon- trees, 
require to be ſlung by the ſtems upon ſome 
temporary erection, to draw them out of the 
tubs with the ball entire. 

Having however removed any plant with 
its ball ſor replanting in a larger pot, obſerve 
preparatory to Planting it, that as ſometimes 
the numerous fibres will have ſo ſurrounded 
the outſides of the ball, as to form a ſort of 
mat all around, it is proper to trim the 
groſſeſt of them off cloſe with a kniſe, 
all round the fides and bottom; then 
having the pots of proper ſizes, larger 
than the former ones, and having- ſecured 
the holes at bottom, and put in ſome freſh 
compolt, depoſite the plant with its en- 
tire ball in the pot, minding that it ſtands 
erect, and juſt the proper depth ; and fill up 
the interſtice all round the ball with more 
freſh mould, preſſing it down round the ſides 
with your hands or a ſtick, adding more 
mould gradually ; and raiſe the whole about 
an inch over the crown of the ball, and finiſh 


with a moderate watering to ſettle the new 


earth cloſe in every part. 

But in tranſplanting from one pot to an- 
other with balls, is in ſome caſes to be avoid- 
ed ; for example, if a plant appears diſeaſed 


or in a bad ſtate of growth, it is moſt proba- 


ble the fault is in the root or earth; therefore 
in tranſplantation it is eligible to ſhake the 
whole entirely out of the earth, in order to 
examine its roots, and trim off a!l decayed 
and other bad parts; then, having a freſh pot, 
and ſome entire new compoſt, replant your 


tree, &c. therein, as already directed. 
In potting plants from the full ground, or 


beds of earth, &c. that, if they have been 
previouſly pricked out at certain diſtances, 
and have ſtood long enough to fix their roots 
firmly, many forts may alſo be potted with 
balls, particularly moſt of the herbaceous, fi - 


brous-rooted kinds, by taking them up care- 
fully with a garden trowel, or with a ſpade, 


as may be moſt convenient; and, if neceſſary, 
pare the balls round to fit the pot, planting 
them as above. | 

Potting of ſeedling plants however imme- 


| diately from ſeed beds, that, by their growing 


fo cloſe together, rarely admit of potting with 
balls to their roots ; ſo that when intended to 
pot ſuch, they muſt be drawn out of the earth 


with the root as entire as poſhble, and potted 


ſeparately in ſmall pots, ſhifting them occa- 


| Lonally into larger, as before obſerved. 


Sometimes in Pot-Planting, we, to ſave 


. when ſuch ſeedlings are a little forwarded 
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room, plant ſeveral plants in each pot, eſpe. 
cially when deſigned as nurſery pots, to re. 
ceive either ſmall ſeedlings, . off.ſets, ſlips, 


+ cuttings, &c. juſt to ſtiike them, and foruard 


them a little at firſt, either in hot-beds, or 
ſor removing them to different ſituations 
ſuch as. occafional ſhade, ſhelter, &c. by 
the off-ſets, ſlips, cuttings, &c. are properly 
rooted, and ſhoot-a little at top, they ſhoylq 


be all potted off ſeparately, each in a ſeparate 


— 
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pot, elpecially if plants of any duration; piy. 
ing them ſmall pots at firſt, and as they en— 
creaſe in ſize, ſ{bift them into larger pots ac. 
cordingly. 

When any large growing plants, ſuch as 
orange and lemon-trees, or any other kinds, 
are become too large for pots, they ſhould be 
ſhifted into tubs : theſe tubs ſhould be made 
of full inch-thick ſtaves, and adapted to the 
ſize of the reſpeCtive plants; each tub well 
booped with iron, and with two hooked iron 
handles at top, to receive poles between two 
men for moving the plants where occaſionally 
wanted; having holes at the bottom of the 


tubs to diſcharge the ſuperfluous moiſture, as 


obſerved ſor the pots; placing ſome ſtones, 
&c, to prevent the holes being clogged with 
the earth; the method of planting and tran{- 
planting being the ſame as in Pot-Planting, 

In the culture of all plants in pots it is pro- 
per to ſtir the ſurface of the earth now and 
then an inch or two deep, to prevent its bind- 
ing or becoming moſly, and to promote the 
growth and health of the plants: likewiſe to 
ſuch as are not ſhifted annually, it is alſo 
proper to add a little freſh ,mould in ſpring 
and autumn, previouſly ſtirring the old at 
top as above, and a little way round the ſides; 
then taking out the old, replace it with an 
equal portion of freſh compoſt, finiſhing with 
a moderate watering ; this will prove a very 
beneficial dreſſing to the plants, and give an 
air of neatneſs, and a more lively appearance 
to the whole. | 

In all plants in pots or tubs great care 1s 
requiſite in ſupplying them with water, which 
mult be obſerved to moſt ſorts the year round, 


but more particularly in ſummer ; for ihe 
earth containing the plant being limited to 
the compaſs of a ſmall pot or tub, it dies 


very faſt in hot weather, ſo muſt be often 


- moiſtened l 3 which to ſome plants 


may be requiſite three or four times a week 
in the ſummer ſeaſon ; and to ſome ſorts in 


ſmall pots every. day, or even twice a day an 
Lane L 
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very dry ſcorching weather: but as the au- 
tumn and cold ſeaſon advances, give the wa- 
terings more ſeldom and ſparingly ; and in 
winter, plants that are expoſed abroad in pots 
rarely require any water at all ; but thoſe in 
the green-houſe or other place of ſhelter muſt 
he watered occaſionally alſo during the win- 
ter; ſome probably once a week, or ten or 
twelve days, ſuch as all the woody kinds; others 
but once a fortnight or month, particularly 
the ſucculent kinds ; and fome of the more 
tender very ſucculent ſorts will require very 
little moiſture at any time, but eſpecially in 
winter; being careful however always to 
water all ſorts in pots moderately in this ſea- 
{on of the year, and let it always if poſſible be 
done in ſunny days, and give very little in 
froſty weather : at no time give too much to 
render the earth miry wet in winter, which 
would prove the deſtruction of moſt tender 
exotics; all that is neceſſary is to preſerve the 
earth very moderately moiſt, Potted plants 
in hot-houſes however will require more fre- 
quent ſupplies of water in winter than any 
other plants in pots. 
To potted plants in general we muſt occa- 
ſtonally examine that the holes at bottom are 
ſufficiently open to diſcharge the ſuperfluous 
moiſture from occaſional waterings, &c. for 
if theſe are clogged up, and detain the moiſ- 
ture, the conſequence will be bad, for it will 
rot the fibres, and even the main root, and 
ſoon bring on the decay of the whole plant ; 
however by turning up the bottom of the pot, 


* 


ſhew, than for any general plantations of 


the holes if ſtopped are eaſily cleared with the 


end of a ſtick or other inſtrument. 


Other general Obſervations of Tree Planting in 


particular, 


Having exhibited above the various me- 
thods of performing the mechanical operation 
of Planting, we will next give ſome hints 
with reſpect to the preparation of plants pre- 
vious to Planting, particulatly of tree Planting, 
which being of the greateſt importance, ſhall 
firſt exhibit ſome general remarks on that head. 

In the firſt place obſerve, with reſpect to 
Planting trees of all kinds, that it is of conſi- 
derable 4mportance to give them their final 
tranſplantation whilſt they are young, i. e. 
from about two or three to fix or ſeven years 
old, and when of from about two or three, to 
ſix or ſeven feet ſtature ; eſpecially for all 


kinds of fruit-trees and ſoreſt- trees for long | 


duration z as at the above ages and ſtatures 
they will eſtabliſh themſelves ſooner and more 
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firmly in the ground than trees of more con- | 
ſiderable age an] growth, aud in the en# 1 
make the molt proſperous and durable trees. | 

Note, however, trees ten, fifteen, or twen- 
ty feet high are occaſionally tranſplanted, eſ- 
pecially ſome deciduous foreſt and ornamen- 
tal trees in particular caſes; in forming orna- 
mental plantations, where perſons are in bk 
haſte to have any part thereof appear conſpi- g 
cuous as ſoon as poſlible, or to afford imme- 
diate ſhade or ſhelter, as to form blinds to 
— particular compartment. 

ut there are many ſorts of trees and ſhrubs 

of eight, ten, or twelve feet ſtature, both 
deciduous and evergreens, that may be rea- 
dily tranſplanted with tolerable ſucceſs; as, 
if taken up with a good ſpread of roots, they 
will take root freely, and often aſſume a good 
free growth ; theſe ſizes however are more 
proper to be employed occaſionally in orna- 
mental plantations, to exhibit immediate 


fruit and foreſt-trees. 

And as to trees of fifteen' or twenty ſeet 
height or more, although they may on par- 
ticular occaſions in ornamental works be 
tranſplanted, by care in removing them with 
a good compaſs of roots, or ſometimes with balls, 
as may occaſionally be practiſed to ſuch in par- 
ticular that happen to grow on graſs ground 
and are not to be removed to any great diſtance; 
yet the tranſplantation of theſe large trees ſhould 
not be attempted for any general purpoſe, but 
only in caſes where a few trees may be re- 
quired to form an immediate ſhew in ſome 
particular compartment, or to form preſent 
ſhade, ſhelter, or blind, as aforeſaid, till 
younger trees grow up; for they rarely eſta- 
bliſh their roots like younger growth, but often 
aſſume a ſtunted habit, and frequently after a 
few years dwindle gradually off; ſo that when 
ſuch are employed, it is proper to have ſome 
younger trees near them to be advancing as 
ſubſtitutes if any of the others ſhould fail. 

However, for any general plantations, ei- 
ther of fruit- trees, foreſt-trees, or ornamental 
trees and ſhrubs, let them be compoſed prin- 
cipally of young plants from about two or 
three to fix or eight ſeet height, as theſe ſizes 
will be found to root more expeditiouſly and 
effeCtually, as well as ſhoot more freely at top 
than large tranſplanted trees, and ſooner at- 
tain a ſtate of perfection. 

But foreſtetrees in particular, that are in» 
tended principally for timber plantations, it 


| is moſt eligible to plant them out finally when 
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from two to four or five feet high, that they 


Way eſtabliſh their roots firmly in, their mi- 
nor ſtate, which is of conſiderable importance 
in promoting a flouriſhing and durable 
growth, ſo as they may ſooner attain a great 
ſtature and magnitude. 


In the work of Planting trees, &c. the 


choice of tbem in the nurſery for furniſhing 


the reſpective plantations ſhould be partieu- 


larly attended to; that, whether in your own 
ground, or in the publie nurſeries, always 
chuſe the itraiteſt, moſt vigorous, and thriv- 
ing plants of the reſpective kinds, 

Likewiſe in preparing ſor Planting, obſerve 
that in taking up the trees for that purpoſe out 
of the nurſery, the greateſt care is neceſlary 
in railing them with as great a ſpread of roots 
as poſſible; which however is often ill at- 
tended to, eſpecially when large orders of 
plants are tobe drawn ina hurry. The ground 
about the trees ſhould always be opened with 
the ſpade widely round the roots, and deep 
enough to get to their bottom without hack- 
ing and cutting them with the ſpade, but ſo 
as to raiſe each plant with all its roots as en- 
tire as poſſible, for this is of much importance 
in the future proſperity of the trees and 
ſhrubs. | 

After having taken up the trees out of the 
nurſery, &c. it is of great moment to have them 
replanted as ſoon as poſſible in the places allot- 
ed for them; for, although by properly covering 
the roots with litter, or, if ſent to any conſider- 
able diſtance, that by tying them in bundles, 
and packing them up with plenty of ſtraw a- 
bout the roots, and afterwards Joſely matted 
round, they may be preſerved in tolerable 
good condition a fortnight or longer ; yet 
where it is poſſible to plant them the ſame 
day, or in a day or two after, before the 
ſma!l fibres are ſhrunk or dried, it will be of 
much advantage in the firſt growth of the 
trees ; obſerving however, after trees or ſhrubs 
are taken up in order for Planting, and that 
either the ground not being ready, or any 
other hindrance prevents their being planted 
foon after, they ſhould as ſoon as poſſible be 
depoſited in a trench of earth by the roots, 
which gardeners call /aying them by the heels, 
and ſo take them out as they are to be planted, 

Next with reſpeCt to preparing the trees for 
Planting, after being drawn out of the nurſery. 


In the firſt place with regard to the root; 


this part muſt have an occaſional trimming, 
not however to retrench or reduce any but 


the maimed and decayed parts ;, thereſore 
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ſhoot muſt neceſſarily be ſnortened or headed 
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previous to planting each tree, examine e 
root, and cut out ali ſuch-parts as have beer, 
broken or damaged in taking up, and all de. 
cayed parts and other blemiſhes, being cate- 
ful to leave all the ſound roots every. where 
entire; leaving alſo all the ſmall fibres that 
are freſh and vigorous,. and only trim off ſuch 


as are become dry and mouldy; ſuffering all 


the main roots to remain, moſtly at full 
length, except juſt to tip off their ends a lit- 
tle on the under fide, floping outward; and 
reduce any very long ſtragglers, aud ſhorteu 
long perpendicular tap-roots, more particu- 


larly of fruit-trees, to prevent their running 


down into a bad foil, and promote their throw. 
ing out others horizontally iuto the good earth, 

Some perſons however make it a rule to 
retrench or thin the roots of tranſplanted trees 


very much, and ſhorten them alſo very con. 


ſiderably; but it will be found that trees 
planted with all their ſound roots, will be 
the moſt proſperous in growth; for the te- 
ducing the roots with too much ſeverity, 
greatly weakens the tree; and, as every one 
muſt know, that all plants and trees receive 
invigoration, and their moſt eſſential nouriſh- 


ment from the roots and fibres, ſo that it is 


certainly an act of high imprudence to de- 
ſtroy the roots of any tree that are good and 
ſound in every reſpect, and wait a conſidet- 
able time for new ones, when we are actua- 


ly poſſeſſed of a ſufficiency that are good; it 


is therefore conſequently the ſafeſt way to 
leave all the good roots, and only retrench ble- 
miſhed and decayed ones, as already obſerved, 

And with regard to the preparation of the 
head of the trees previous to Planting, the 
principal care is to trim off ſtraggling ſhoots 
and branches from the ſtem, leaving the head 
for the generality intire, only juſt retrenching 
very irregu/ar branches, and ſhurtening any 
very long ſtragglers; and always ſuffer the 
main or leading top ſhoot to remain at length, 
to aſpire in height as faſt as poſhble, patticu- 
larly . foreſt-trees, and all others that we de- 


ſign ſhall grow to a lofty ſtature, for in this 


conſiſts their beauty and worth. 

With reſpect to fruit-trees however, fome- 
times a more accurate regulation of the head 
preparatory to Planting may be requilite, 
more particularly dwarfs for eſpaliers and 
walls. For example, if the fruit-tree is taken 
from the nurſery at one year old from the bud- 


ding and grafting, and with its firſt ſhoot - 


from budding and grafting entire; this firſt 


down 
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town to force out lateral wood to furnifh the 
bottom properly ; but obſerving this heading 
down is not neceſſary at the time of Planting, 
and is moſt eligible to plant the tree with its 
{aid firſt head entire, to remain till ſpring, 
until the tree has taken freſh root and begins 
to ſhoot; for the head remaining will greatly 
promote the rooting : then in March or be- 
ginning of April, the tree having taken root, 
as you will obſerve by its effort for ſhooting 
at top, bead it down within half a foot, or 
five or ſix eyes of the inſertion of the bud or 
graſt, and the ſhoot ſo headed will throw out 
{everal lateral branches the enſuing ſummer. 

On the other hand, if the fruit-tree is two, 
three, or more years old from the budding 
and grafting, and the firſt ſhoots headed down 
in the nurſery at the proper time, and that in 
conſequence thereof, produced ſeveral lateral 
ſhoots, to give the head its firſt ſormation; or 
even if the tree has ſtood long enough to form 
a good full head, it is proper in both caſes to 
plant it with its whole head entire; only re- 
trenching any irregular branch, or any very 
luxuriant ſhoot ; or thin out the worſt of ſuch 
as are evidently too cloſe or crowded, leaving 
however all the regular branches, ſuffering 
them to remain alſo at full length, except juſt 
to reduce any very long rambler conſiſtent 
with the extent of the other branches. 

For in new Planting trees it is very im- 
proper to retrench the branches too ſeverely, 
and cut all that remains ſhort, as is very often 
pratiſed in tranſplantation, on a ſuppoſition 
do ſtrengthen their roots, which however has 
often the contrary eſfect; for the branches and 
leaves imbibe the refreſhing influence of the 
air, &c which, being conveyed to the roots, 
proves nutrimental, and contributes exceed- 
ingly towards vegetation, and conſequently 
promotes the rooting afreſh more expediti- 


oully and effectually; and until this is well 


effected the tree will make but little progreſs 
in its top growth. 

Beſides, by a ſevere retrenching, and a ge- 
neral ſhortening, of fruit-trees in particular, 
they cut off the very parts where fruit would 
haye been ſoon firſt produced; and probably 
colt the tree two or three years growth to fur- 
niſ new branches equal to thoſe cut away, as 
well as retard its bearing in proportion. And 
it oſten happens by ſuch a general amputation 


8 


of the branches of all new planted trees at the 


time of Planting, they, ſor want of branches 
to collect vegetative nouriſhment, either make 
very little progreſs in ſhooting for two or three 
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years alter ; or ſometimes when they do ſoot. 
throw out a profuſion of unneceſſary woo 
from the remaining eyes or buds, 

For, as we formerly obſerved, that although 
ſhortening the e fag of fruit-trees in par- 
ticular is ſometimes proper in young trees of 
one or two years old from budding or graft- 
ing, to force out a ſupply of lateral wood to 


furniſh the firſt regu'ar formation of the head, 


more particularly dwarfs for eſpaliers and 
walls; yet if you are about to tranſplant the 


tree, and the operation of heading being ne- 


ceſſary as above, it ought not to be done till 
after the tree is planted, and has began to take 
root and make an effort for ſhooting in March 
or April; for when headed down at Planting, 
they, for want of the head, rarely either ſtrike 
root or ſhoot at top ſo freely. 


Therefore if fruit-trees at Planting, whether 


dwarfs or ſtandards, are furniſhed with five or 


ſix or more good regular branches, of one, two, 


or more years growth, it would be a great pity 
to retrench them, and disfigure the tree, ei- 


ther on the conſideration ot ſtrengthening it, 


or to force out more branches ; particularly 


apples, pears, plums, and cheriies, Which 
ſhould at all times be but ſparingly ſhort- 


ened ; and ſince ſeveral good branches be- 
ing already obtained in the proper parts, to 


give the head its firſt regular form, they will 
in their turn readily furniſh more ; and if 
there is a vacancy in any part, it will be bet- 


ter to endeavour to fill it by ſtopping ſome of 
the young ſhoots produced the ſummer after 


Planting, by either pinching them in Mayor: 
June the ſame year to three or four eyes, or 


cut them down to that length in winter or 
ſp'1ing following, - Some fruit-trees however, 


ſuch as peaches, nectarines, &c. againſt 
walls, requiie molt of their young ſhoots tobe. 


ſhortened annually.—But for more particulars 
of all the ſorts, ſee their reſpective genera. 


Standard fruit-trees, when deſigned they 


ſhall form ſpreading heads, branching out 
near the top of the ſtem regularly all around, 
they, if graſted high in the ſtem, muſt, like 
the dwarfs, have alſo the firſt ſhoot from the 
buddingor grafting, headed down to fouror hve 


eyes, to force out a ſet of lateral branches near 
the inſertion of the bud or graft ; or, if the graft- 


ing and budding was performed near the 


ground, and the firſt ſhoot trained to a proper 
height for a ſtem, it is alſo topped at the deſired 
height, to throw out a ſupply of lateral branches 
each way, near the head of the ſtem, as above 
ſaid ; but ſometimes when the ficlt heading, 
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in either of the above methods, does not fur- 
niſh a proper ſupply of branches to give the 


head its firſt proper formation, a ſecond 
heading is occaſionally performed the next 


ſpring, upon the ſhoots produced from che 


firſt; obſerving, however, that al! the above 
works of heading ſtandard fruit-trees, in par- 
ticular, ſhould always be performed in the 
nurſery a year or two, or more, previous 
to final tranſplantation into the garden or or- 


chard, that the trees may be furniſhed with | 
ſeveral regular branches to form a head, at 


the time of Planting; and, as before ob- 
ſerved, it is proper to plant it with all its 
ſaid head entire; except reducing ſuch irre- 
gular growths as already mentioned, fo 
teaving all the regular branches at their 
length, ſufferirig the whole to ſhoot up, and 
branch away in their own way; and they 
will annually advance in length, and gra- 
dually furniſh laterals to fill and ſpread the 
head proportionably. 

But remarking particularly that ſtandard- 
fruit-trees, having been previouſly headed in 
the nurſery a year or two or more before, and 
in conſequence are now furniſhed with ſeveral 
regular branches of one, two, three, or more 

ears growth, they ſhould on no conſideration 
de either retrenched or ſhortened, neither at 
Planting nor afterwards, for the reaſons before 
given; and alſo that as moſt fruit-trees begin 
to bloſſom and bear firſt towards the upper parts 
of the branches, more particularly apples, pears, 
plums, and cherries, which always produce 
their fruit upon ſhort ſhoots called ſpurs or 
fruit-buds, that moſtly rife firſt towards the 
ends of the branches; but which in this 
. ſhortening would all be cut away, and retard 
the bearing two or three years, beſides all 
the other diſadvantages above mentioned, 

But when ſtandard fruit-trees are required 
to aſpire more conſiderably in height, rather 
ſomewhat pyramidal, or conic ways, than 
horizontally; no heading at all ſhould be 
practiſed, neither in the nurſery, nor at the 
time of final Planting ; but the whole, quite 
from the budding or grafting, ſuffered to re- 
main entire, and ſhoot up, and branch ac- 
cording to nature; and they will naturally 
form a regular head. Some ſo:ts ſpherically, 
others more of the pyramidal, or. conic f 
gure. : 

As to foreſt-trees, &c. their preparation, 
previous to Planting, after being drawn out 
of the nurſery, is only to trim the blemiſhed 
roots, as before obſerved ; and prune off all 


branches from the lower part of the ſtem, 
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cutting them to about from three to five 9. 
ſix inches, particularly the deciduous ki 
leaving the head always tolerably branchy 
and moſtly entire; not to tim away all the 
branches to one leading ſhoot only, as is often 
practiſed ; but leave a proportionable ſhare 
of the upper more erect branches, t» 
form ſome head, and only juſt retrenchin 

the lower ſtragglers, very long ramblin 

luxuriants, and very irregular growths, juſt 
to preſerve a little regularity ; being particy. 
larly careful to leave always the top or leadin 

ſhoot perfectly entire ; unleſs it is decayed, or 
is very crooked, bending much downwards, 
&c. in which caſes, if any ſtraight ſhoot is con- 
veniently ſituated, the crooked part may be 
retrenched down to the ſtraight ſhoot, which 
leave entire to run up in height; as without 
a leader a tree can never aſpire to any con- 
ſiderable ſtature: for the leader, by its an- 
nual erect ſhoot, gradually encreaſes the 
length of the ſtem, and as it advances, ſend; 
out a ſupply of laterals to furniſh the head, 
branching and ſpreading in proportion, ac- 
cording to the natural growth of the reſpectire 
ſorts. 

But in Planting tall trees, where deſigned 
to form ſhade, ſhelter or blinds, as ſoon as 
poſſible, very little reduction of the branches 
of the head may be neceſſary, only to reduce 
any very irregular growers, 

However, in removing pretty large trees 
of any fort, with conſiderable heads, eſpe- 
cially of a very ſpreading or crowded nature, 
it may be proper to reduce the whole regu- 
larly, both in ſome proportion to the roct, 
and that the winds may not have too much 
power to incommode it after Planting ; in 
which caſes, it may be neceſſary, as juſt 
above obſerved, to retrench, or reduce ſome 
of the moſt extenſive lower branches; thin 
out ſome where much crowded, and reduce 
others down to ſome convenient lateral 
branch they may ſupport ; ſo as each reduced 
branch may, notwithſtanding its reduction, 
terminate in a leader, having its top entire, 
not to exhibit naked ends of branches, ſtand- 
ing up like ſtumps. Obſerving, however, in 
ſuch large trees, that the above reduclion 
ſhould be ſo judicious, as the remaining 
branches may ſtill exhibit a moderately ful, 
and ſomewhat regular head. ] 

With reſpect to the preparation tor Plant- 
ing of all the ſhrub kind, only juſt trim 
ſtraggling under-branches and ſhoots from 
the — part of the ſtem; retrench Juxuriants 
of the heads that ſeem to ſhoot away ver) 1. 

a regularly 
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regularly and vigorouſly, at the expence of the 
neighbouring branches ; and reduce Jong 
camb'ers, &c juſt to preſerve alittle regularity, 
All new planted tall trees, ſhould gene- 
nerally be ſtaked as ſoon as planted, in order 
to ſupport them {teady every where, till well 
rooted, and have ſomewhat eſtabliſhed their 
tools, that tempeſtuouz winds may not over- 
ſet, or otherwiſe incommode them; particu- 
larly all trees of {ix or ſeven feet high, and 
upwar-s. One tall ſtout ſtake to each tree, 
or more, if the trees are of large ſize, ſharp- 
ening the lower ends, and drive them firmly 
into the ground near the ſtem; or, if larger 
trees, place it flant-ways, at a little diſtance, 
{a as its top reach the upper part of the ſtem, 
on the oppoſite fide to that moſt expoſed to 
the winds, in which it will have the greateſ: 
effect; but large trees, with full heads, 
ſhould generally have very tall ſtrong ſtakes, 
three to each tree, placed triangular- ways, 
alſo in an oblique or flanting di:eftion. Hav 
ing, however, fixed the ſtakes in either of 
the methods, as the trees ſhall require, thendi- 
realy proceed to bind the ſtem of the trees 
firmly to the ſtakes, previouſly wrapping ſome 
ſoft ſubſtance, ſuch as hay bands, &c. round 
the tem, at the part where it is to be faſtened 
to the ſtakes, in order to ſave the bark from 
being rubbed off againſt the. ſtakes, by the 
motion of the winds: and this is more par- 
ticularly neceſſary to tall plants that are 
much expoſed. 
ages, ſuch as rope-yarn, or the like, or 
for ſmaller plants ſome tough ofier or other 
withies, then bringing the ſtem and ſtakes 
cloſe, o as to preſerve {till the erect poſition of 
the plant, bind them firmly together, by draw- 
ing the bandage round the ſtakes, and about 
the ſtem, over the hay wrapping, if any, and 
faſten it ſo ſecurely, as to admit of no mo- 
tion between the ſtake and {tem of the tree. 
But large trees, of ſome conſiderable ſta- 
ture, with full heads, are often ſupported alſo 
with ropes ſuſpended from the top of the 


item, three different ways, ſtraining them 


tight, and the end of each rope ſtaked 
ſecurely, down to the ground; ſo that, what- 
ſoever way the wind blows, the ropes will 
ſtay the tree {till in its upright poſition. 

Such new- planted trees as are expoled to 
cattle, ſhould each be well fortified all round 
the ſtem with thorn buſhes. 

The general Planting ſeaſon, for all ſorts 
of trees, is, autumn and ſpring, 1. e. the 
autumnal Planting being from the beginning 


Having ſome ſtrong band - 


E. L.A 


of the decay of the leaf, in October, until 
December ; though ever-greens may be 


begun to be tranſplanted towards the 
middle or Jattzr end of September, and 
continued till December aforeſaid. And for 
the ſpring Planting, February and March 
is the principal time, but may be continued 
occaſionally until April; and ſeveral ſorts of 
tender young ever greens ſucceed beſt when 
planted the beginning of that month. 

However, to thoſe perſons that have much 
Planting or other buſineſs in hand, I would 
o ſerve, that Planting need not be confined 
particularly to autumn and ſpring ; for all 
hardy kinds, both fruit-trees, foreſt-trees, 
ſhrubs, &c. may be planted occaſionally, al- 
molt any time, in open weather, from Octo— 
ber till March, eſpecially in all moderately 
dry foils, with good ſucceſs. 

Planting, however, forward in autumn, is 
of ſome advantage, as the trees will have 
time to rovt more firmly, ready for the en- 
ſuing ſpring ſhoot, as well as be able to ſtand 
the drought of ſpring and ſummer ſomewhat 
better than thoſe planted later. 

But in very humid ſoils, where water is 
apt to follow the ſpade in winter, it is eli- 
gible always to plant forward in autumn, or 
not till ſpring ; but rather principally the 
laſt mentioned ſeaſon, toward the latter end 
of February, or in March. | 


Farther Obſervations, particularly in Planting 
| herbaceous Plants, 


In preparing to plant herbaceous fibrous- 
rooted plants, our firſt. principal care is to 
remove them, with good roots: young ſeed- 
lings, &c. eſpecially require particular care 
in drawing them with proper roots. When 
they are to be taken all clean up, they may 
be readily loofened and raiſed out of the 
earth with ſome inſtrument, with all their 
fibres entire ; but when they are only to be 
thinned, they do not admit of this, becauſe 
it would diſturb the remaining plants, ſo- 
muſt be drawn out by hand carefully, with: 
as much root as poſſible. 

Many ſorts of fibrous-rooted plants, how- 
ever, being ſo hardy, and apt to grow, that 
if taken up almoſt any how, with a little root, 
they will often ſtrike : it is nevertheleſs ad- 
viſeable to uſe care in drawing all forts for 
Planting, with tolerable roots, as they will 
in propoition make more progrels in their. 
future growth. And as to any trimming 
preparatory to Planting, very little is winds. 

qn:y 
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9 in ſome ſorts, juſt ſhortening very long na- 
ked 7 N 


ſpindly roots, and trimming any ſtraggling 
fibres; though in numbets of plants of this 


tribe hardly any trimming at all is requited, 


neither in root nor top; all of which however 
you will be able to regulate according to ob- 
ſervation, agreeable to the hints here exhibited, 
and in the culture of the reſpective articles. 
The moſt commodiousand expeditious mode 


of Planting herbaceous ſeedlings, ſlips, oſt- 


ſets, cuttings, &c. is by dibble, as already ob- 
ſerved in Planting by Dibble ; and for ſuch as 
have been previouſly pricked out in nurſery- 
rows, many ſorts may be drawn with little 
balls, when required, and holed-in with a 
trowel, eſpecially numbers of the choiceſt 
flowery tribe ; but almoſt all ſorts of pricked- 
out herbaceous fibrous-rooted plants may ei- 
ther be drawn with full roots, and planted by 
.dibble, or with balls of eaith, and holed in 


by trowe], as ſhall ſeem moſt convenient ac- 


cording to the nature of the plants. 
Many forts of fibrous · rooted plants may be 
planted out at once, where they are finally to 


remain, particularly all long ſpindly- rooted 


kinds; likewiſe numerous othets of che more 
fibrey-rooted forts may alſo be planted out 
finally from the ſeed- bed, provided the ground 
is ready for their reception; yet I would ob- 


ſerve when the ground is not ready to receive 


them for ſome conſiderable time, it will be 
eligible to thin-out a quantity from the ſeed- 


bed, and prick them in nurtery rows five or 


ſix inches aſunder, to remain a month or ſix 
weeks or longer, till. the ground is ready for 
their reception, whereby they will acquire 
good roots, and a robuſt firm growth, in or- 
der for final tranſplantation ; whereas when 
they all remain long in the ſeed-bed, they by 
ſtanding fo cloſe, draw each other up very 
ſlender and weak, and never make near to 
good plants as thoſe previouſly thinned and 
pricked out at ſmall diſtances ; which, aſter 


growing a month oc two in nurſery rows, will 


all readily riſe with full roots for final Plant- 


ing, and many ſorts alſo with good balls of 


earth where neceſlary, which may be more 
particularly requiſite to ſome of the choice, 
flowery tribe. . 

The ſeaſon for Planting moſt herbaceous 
ſibrous-rooted plants is any time in ſpring, 


ſummer, and autumn, according as they ' 
may be required for different purpoſes, as is 


always hinted in the culture of the various 
ſorts; and many hardy kinds even in winter, 
in mild open weather, when occaſionally 


wanted ; for moſt of this tribe of plants rea- 
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dily and expeditiouſly take root at almoſt any 
ſeaſon, in mild weather; chuſing genera] 
moiſt weather in ſpring and ſummer, but el 
pecially from April until September; and 
chiefly dry weather for winter Planting : ob. 
ſerving likewiſe in the ſpring and ſummer 
Planting, it is proper always to give a mode. 
rate watering as ſoon as planted, but eſpecial. 
ly in ſummer, unleſs it ſhould happen to rain 
hard enough to deſcend to the rcots; other. 
wiſe a little water to ſettle the eaith cloſe tg 
the roots is of very eſſential ſervice, 

As to Planting herbaceous bulbous-rocted 
plants, ſuch as hyacinths, natciſſus, tulips, 
and all others of the bulbous tribe, they ought 
never to be removed but only in ſummer, 
when their ſtalks, leaves, and fibres of the 
bulbs decay; for theſe parts of bulbous plan:s 
always decay annually in ſummer, ſoon aſter 
they have flowered and ripened ſeeds; but 
the bulbs themſelves are perpetuated ; ſo that 
the above period is the time either to plant out 
ſeedlings of theſe ſorts previouſly into nuſery- 
beds for two or three years or more, to acquire 
a proper age and ſize for flowering, then 


| tranſplanted finally : it is alſo the proper pe- 


riod for tranſplanting tull-grown bulbs, either 
from one place to another directly, or take 
them up to keep for autumn and iprivg 
Planting. 

All bulbous-rooted plants taken up at the 
above time of the decay of the ſtalks, leaves, 
and fibres, may either be planted again di- 
rely, or kept till September, October, or 
November, and then planted ; which for the 
choiceſt ſorts is the moſt eligible practice, as 
obſerved in their culture: and in order to 
have a late bloom a few may alſo be retained 
out of ground till ſpring, about January or 
February; but p'ant the principal always in 
autumn, abgut October and November. 

Bulbous plants are planted two or three dit. 
ferent ways, as by dibble, by drilling-in. and 
by bedding in. See each of theſe methods as 
exhibited ſeparately under this article PLaxT- 
ING. | 
Chuſe always dry weather for Planting 
moſt kinds of bulbs, eſpecially all the choice 
| kinds, | 
 PLATANUS, Plane Tree. 
| This genus conſiſts of lofty deciduous trees, 
of high repute for their ſingularly beautiful 


- 3 


ul trees for all ornamental plantations, and 
for affording ſhades ; alſo as foreſt or tiwber- 
trees, they growing remarkably ſtrait to 3 


conſiderable height and magnitude; adorned 
| wi 


2 and luxuriant foliage; being deligbi. 
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with very large ſimple, palmated and lobated 
leaves, from fix to twelve or fourteen inches 
broad, but very ſmall monoeceous flowers, 
collected into cloſe globular heads, ſucceceded 
by numerous feeds, digeſted into large round 
rough balls. f | | 

Claſs and order, Monoecia Polyandria. 

Characters. ] CALIx, male and female, 
very {mall flowers; apart on the ſame plant, 
the male florets digeſted into globular katkins, 
having very ſmall cups; and females collect - 
ed into a large roundiſh ball, having very 
ſmall ſcaly calixes. COROLLA in the males 
is ſcarcely diſcernible, and in the females 
each floret having many ſmall concave pe- 
tals, STAMINA, numerous, ſmall, oblong, 
coloured filaments, having four-cornered an- 
there. PisSTILLUM, ſeveral ſubulated ger- 
mina, having ſubulated ſtyles, and recurved 
ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, none, numerous 
roundiſh ſeeds, ſurrounded with down, and 
collected into round hard balls. 

There are only two real ſpecies z which, 
however compriſe ſome varieties, all of which 
are deciduous, and of hardy growth. 

The ſpecies are, 

'PLATANUS Orientalis. 

Oriental or Eaſtern Plane Tree] Riſes 
with a very ſtraight, ſmooth, branching ſtem, 
to a great height ; palmated leaves, fix or 
eight inches long, and as much broad, di- 
| vided into five large ſegments, having the 
ſide ones cut into two ſmaller, green above, 
and pale underneath ; and long pendulous 

unculi, each ſuſtaining ſeveral round 
heads of cloſe : ſitting, very ſmall flowers; 
ſucceeded by numerous downy ſceds, col- 
lected into round, rough, hard balls. 

It is a native of Aſia, and many parts of 
the Eaſt, and grows in great plenty in the 
Levant, | 

*PLATANUS Occidentalet. 

Occidental or Weſtern Piane Tree.) Riſes 
with a ſtraight ſmooth ſtem, to a great height, 
branching widely around; lobated leaves, 
ſeven or eight inches long, and from nine or 
ten, to twelve or fourteen broad, divided into 
three large lobes; and very ſmail flowers, 
eollected into round heads, ſucceeded by 
round, rough, balls of ſeed. 0D. 

It is a native of Virginia, and other parts 


of North America; where it attains an enor- - 


mous ſize, and is remarkable for having its 
ſtem all of an equal girt for a conſiderable 


g eight or nine yards in circumference, 
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length; and we have an account of ſome trees 
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and when felled, afforded twenty loads of 
wood. 

Varieties of theſe two ſpecies, are, 

Spaniſh or middle Plane Tree.) Having re- 
markably large leaves of three or five nar- 
rower fegmeuts. 

Maple-leaved Plane Tree. ] Having ſmalleſt 
leaves, ſomewhat lobated into five ſegments ; 
reſembling the maple-tree leaf. 

All theſe elegant trees are of hardy tem - 
perature ; ſo as to proſper here in any com- 
mon foil, and expoſure in our open planta- 
tions, &c. and are ſome of the molt deſi» 
rable trees of the deciduous tribe; were 
in ſingular eſteem among the ancients of the 
Eaſt, for their extraordinary beauty and de- 
lighiful ſhade they afforded, by their noble 
foliage. 

1he leaves commonly expand in May, and 
fall off early in autumn; and the flowers ap- 
pear in ſpring, a little before the leaves, be- 
ing ſucceeded by ſeeds, which, in fine ſea- 
ſons, frequently ripen here in Septem- 


r. 

As to the uſes of theſe fine trees in gar» 
dening ; they have ſingular merit for all 
ornamental plantations ; their ſtraight growth, 
regular branching heads, and lofty ſtature 
they attain, together with the extraordinary 
breadth of their luxwiant leaves, render them 
extremely deſirable furniture to adorn ave- 
nues, lawns, parks, and woods; ſome diſ- 
poſed in ranges; ſome as fingle ſtandards 
others in clumps; ſome in groves, ' &e. 


and are moſt excellent for ſhade ; for it is 


obſervable, that no tree is better calculated to 
defend us from the heat of the ſun in ſum- 
mer, by its noble ſpreading foliage, and to 
admit the ſun's rays more freely in winter, on 
account of the diſtance of its branches, which 
is always in propoition to the ſize of the 
leaves. 

They may alſo be employed in the col- 


lection of foreſt trees, in woods, to grow up 


to timber, in which they will alſo prove ad- 
vantageous in time. NE | 

In ſhort, theſe noble trees claim the eſteem 
of every one concerned in plantations of 


every kind; but more particularly in ex- 


tenſive works, where they may be ſo va- 
riouſly diſpoſed, as to have a charming ef- 
fect. 3 | | 


Their Propagation. 


The propagation of theſs trees, is by ſced, 
layers, and cuttings. 
: 5 A # By 
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By Seed,—The ſeeds frequently ripen in 
theſe parts, and are alſo procured from other 
countries, and may be obtained of the nur- 
ſerymen, or ſeedimen; obſerving, the beſt 
ſeaſon for ſowing them is autumn, if they can 
be then poſlibly procured. Chuſing a ſome- 
what ſhady moiſt ſoil ; and having dug the 
ground, and raked it fine, form it into four- 
feet wide beds, and either ſcatter the ſeeds 
evenly on the ſurface, and rake them in, or, 
previouſly with the back of a rake, turn the 
earth off the ſurface near half an inch deep 
into the alleys; then ſow the ſeed, and di- 
rectly, with the rake turned the proper way, 
draw the earth evenly over the ſeeds, and trim 
the furface ſmooth z many of the plants will 
riſe in ſpring, and probably may not till the 
ſpring following. When they are one or two 
years old, plant them out in nurſery rows, 
two or three feet aſunder, and about half 
that diſtance in the lines; here to remain 
till of a proper fize for final tranſplanta- 

tion. | 
By Layers.—This method of propagation 
is very commonly practiſed in the nurſeries, 
in default of ſeed, and by which they moſt 
_ readily grow; for which purpoſe, ſome ſtout 
Plants for ſtools muſt be planted, which in a 
ear aſter muſt be headed down near the 
ttom, that they may throw out many ſhoots 


near the ground, convenient for laying 3 


which, in the autumn after they are pro- 


duced, lay by for ſlit-laying ; and by autumn. 


after, they will be well rooted, and form 
plants two or three feet high, ſo may be ſe- 
parated, and planted in nurſery rows, like the 
ſeedlings. - 

By Cuttings. —All the forts will take to- 
lerably by cutting off the ſtrong young 
ſhoots ; but the Platanus Octidentalis more 
freely than the Oriental kind, Autumn is 
the beſt ſeaſon; as ſoon as the leaf falls, 
chuſing ſtrong young ſhoots, and plant them 
in a molt ſoil ; many of them will grow, and 
make tolerable plants by next autumn. _ 

It ſhould be remarked, that in order to con- 


tinue the diſtinction of the varieties more 


effectually, they ſhould be propagated either 
by layers or cuttings : for when raiſed from 
ſeed, thoſe of the reſpeCtive ſpecies generally 
vary x- | 

PLEASURE - GARDEN, or Pleaſure- 
ground. | 4 

Ihe diſtrit commonly called the Pleaſure- 
ground, may be faid to comprehend all or- 


namental compartments, or diviſions 1] 
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ground and plantation, ſurrounding a noble 
ſite, conſiſting of lawns, plantations of trees 
and ſhrubs, flower compartments, walks, 
pieces of water, &c, whether ſituated wholl 
within the ſpace generally conſidered as the 
Pleaſure-garden, or extended over ha-hy's 
to the adjacent fields, parks, paddocks, or 
other out- grounds. 

In deſigns for a Pleaſure-ground, accord. 
ing to modern improvements, conſulting rural 
ditpoſition, in imitation of nature, all too 
formal works being almoſt aboliſhed, ſuch as 
long ſtraight walks, regular interſections, 
ſquare graſs plots, correſponding parterres, 
quadrangular and angular ſpaces, incloſed. 
with high clipped hedges, &c. and other 
uniformities, as in ancient deſigns; and in- 
ſtead of which, conſiſts now of rural open 
ſpaces of graſs ground, of irregular dimen- 
ſions, and winding walks, all bounded with 
plantations of trees, ſhrubs, and flowers, in 
various irregular clumps, and other compart- 
ments, exhibited in a variety of curves, pro- 
jections, openings, and cloſings, in imitation 
of a natural afſemblage ; not forming inclo- 
ſures of hedges, &c. but having all the va- 
rious plantations open to the walks and 
lawns; for example: a ſpacious open lawn, 
of graſs ground, being generally firſt preſent- 
ed immediately on the front of the manſion, 
or main habitation, having each fide em- 
belliſhed with plantations of ſhrubbety, 
groves, thickets, &c. in clumps and other 
compartments, in irregular curves, and 
projections, towards the lawn, &c. with 
breaks or opens of graſs ſpaces at intervals, 
between the plantation; together with ſer- 
pentine gravel - walks, winding under the 
ſhade of the trees; irregular plantations, being 
alſo carried round next the outer boundary ot 
the ground, in various openings and cloſings, 
having gravel-walks, winding through them, 
for ſhady and private walking; and in the 
interior diviſions of the ground is exhibite!! 
ſerpentine winding walks, and elegant gral3 
opens, arranging various ways, all borer 
with ſhrubberies, and other tree and ſhrub 
p'antations, flower compartments, &c. di- 
poſed in a variety of irregular forms and di- 
menſions, in eaſy bendings, concaves, pfe— 
tions, and ftraight ranges, occaſional.y ; 
with intervening. breaks or opens 0! 
graſs ground, arranging irregularly tc 
tween the compartments of plantations, &c. 
both to promote rural diverſity, and fer 


communication and proſpect to the ans 
1h 
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divifions ; all the plantations being ſo art- 
fully arranged, as gradually to diſcover new 
ſcenes, each furniſhing ſreſh variety, both in 
the form of the deſign in different parts, as 
well as in the diſpoſition of the various trees, 
rubs, and flowers, and other ornaments and 
divetſities. 

So that in deſigns for a Pleaſure- ground, 
according to modern gardening, a tract of 
ground of any conſiderable extent may have 
the proſpect varied and diverſified exceed- 
ingly, in a beautiful repreſentation of art and 
nature, as that in paſſing from one compart- 
ment to another, {till new varieties preſent 
themſelves in the moſt agreeable manner; 
and even if the figure of the ground is irre- 
gular, and its ſurface have many inequali- 
ties, in rifings and fallings, and other irre- 
gularities; the whole may be improved with- 
out any great trouble of ſquaring and level- 
ling, for by humouring the natural form, 
may cauſe even the very irregularities to con - 
ceal their natural deformities, and carry along 
with them an air of diverſity and novelty. 

In theſe rural works, however, we ſhould 
not aboliſh entirely all appearance of art and 
uniformity ; for theſe, when properly applied, 
gives an additional beauty and peculiar grace 
to all our natural productions, and ſets na- 
ture in the faireſt and moſt advantageous light. 

But ſome of our modern Pleaſure-gardens, 
in which rural deſign is copied to an ex- 
treme, are often very barren of variety and 
entertainment, fas they frequently conſiſt 
only of an extenſive graſs lawn, like a great 
field, having a cunning plantation of trees 
and ſhrubs all round, juſt broad enough'to 
admit of a gravel-walk, winding through it 
in the ſerpentine way, in many ſhort twiſts 
and turns, and bordering at every turn al- 
ternately upon the outward fence and the 
lawn; which are continually obtruded upon 
the ſight, exhibiting the ſame proſpect over 
and over, without the leaſt variation, ſo as 
that after having traverſed the walks all round 
this fort of Pleaſure-garden, we find no 

more variety or entertainment than at our 
firſt entrance, for the whole having preſented 
Itſelf at once at the firſt view; and we might 
often ſee as good a garden, ſometimes in a com- 
mon field, that is bordered with any kind of 
plantation, - | | 

Therefore, in laying out a Pleaſure-gar- 
den, the deſigner ought to take particular 
care that the whole extent of his garden, be 


| 


not taken in at one view ; only exhibiting at | 
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firſt a large open lawn, or other ſpacious 
open compartment, or grand walk, &c. ter- 
minated on each fide with plantations of cu- 
rious trees, ſhrubs, and flowers, in compart - 
ments, exhibiting only ſome opens at inter- 
va's ; and behind theſe have compartments 
of the like plantations, with graſs opens, 
gravel-walks, water, and other ornaments ; 
ſo that a ſpectator will be agreeably ſurpriſcd 
to find what terminated his proſpect, was an 
introduction to new beauties and variety. 

But it is impoſſible to exhibit any regular 
directions ſor planning a Pleaſure garden, 
agreeable to the prevailing modern deſign in 
imitation of nature aforeſaid ; as the plan may 
be varied exccedingly, according to the na- 
tural figure, poſition, and ſituation of the 
ground and taſte of the deſigner; ſo we can 
only give ſome general hints. 


General Sketch of the Deſign. 


Take, however, the following general 
ſketch, which may be varied according to 
the ſituation and extent of the ground, 

With reſpect to the ſituation ; this muſt 
conſequently be immediately contiguous to 
the main houſe, whether high or low ſituat- 
ed ; remarking, however, that a ſomewhat 
elevated ſituation, or the fide or ſummit of 
ſome very moderate riſing ground, is always 
the molt eligible on which to erect the chief 
habitation, arranging the Pleaſure- garden 
accordingly ; ſuch an expoſure being the moſt 
deſirable, both for the beauty of the proſpeCt, 
and healthfulneſs of the air; a low level ſi- 
tuation, neither affording due proſpect of the 
garden, nor adjacent country, beſides being 
liable to unwholeſome dampneſs, and ſome- 
times inundation in winter : there are, how- 
ever, many level ſituations, forming plains 
or flats, that poſſeſs great advantages both 
of {oil and proſpect, and the beauties of wa- 
ter, without too copious moiſture ; there arc 
alſo ſometimes large tracts of ground, con- 
ſiſting both of low and high ſituations, as 
level plains, hollows, eminences, and de- 
clivities, and other inequalities, which may 
be ſo improved, as to make a moſt deſirable 
ſpot for a Pleaſure-garden, as the ſcene 
may be varied in the moſt beautiful manner 
imaginable. However, the choice of ſituation 
and ſcope of ground is not always attainable, 
ſo every one will regulate his plan in the moſt 
commodious manner poſhble, agreeable to 
the above hints. | 

The extent of a Pleaſure-Ground may be 

5 A 2 various 


3 


various, according to that of the eſtate or pre- 
miſes, and of the quality and fortune, &c. 
of the owner; ſo may be from even a quar - 
ter or half an acre, to thirty or forty or more, 

The ground ſhould previonſly be fenced, 
which may be occaſionally a wall, paling, 
or hedge, or ſome of each fort, as may 
be convenient, and in ſome parts a ſoſſe 
or ha-ha, where neceſſary to extend the proſ- 
pect, eicher at the termination of a lawn, 
walk, or avenue; obſerving, the cloſe fences 
ſhould generally be concealed within fide, 


particularly the wall and paling fences, by 


a range of cloſe plantation, unleſs where the 
wall may be wanted for the culture of wall- 
fruit. But ſometimes when a Pleaſure- 
ground adjoins to a fine park, paddock, or 
any agreeab'e proſpect, the boundary fence 
on that ſide is often either a low hedge, or a 
ha ha; but many preſer the latter, eſpecially 
at the termination of any ſpacious open, both 
to extend the proſpect more effectually, and 
give che garden an air of greater extent than 
it really has, at a diſtance, the ha-ha being 
funk, nothing like a ſence appears, ſo that 
the adjacent park, fields, &. appear to be 
connected with the garden, See WAIIsò, 
Hepces, FossE, &c. 

But with reſpect to the arrangement of 
the ſeveral divihons, the following general 
fketches are on a ſuppoſition. of a conſiderable 
tract of ground; and if the plat of ground is 
fmall, a greater fimplicity of deſign mult be 
obſerved in proportion. 

* Firſt, a noble open lawn of graſs ground, 
is extended on one of the principal fronts of 
the manſion or main houſe, directed either. 
towards the open fields, park, or adjacent 
country, or towards the garden, if the ſitua- 
tion requires it; or may be extended a little 
more or leſs each way, according as the ſitua- 
tion and extent of- 1 may admit, or re- 
quire; but, if po 
the moſt extenſive on the principal front; 
and ſhould be conſiderably wider than the 
houſe, if poſſible, and twice as long as broad 
at leaſt ; or if the ſcope of ground admits it, 
may even be extended in length, as far as the 
extreme bcunlary of the garden: or carried 
over ha-ha's, to the adjacent park or paſture- 
grounds, &c. widening gradually in irregular 
. windings, from the houſe outward ; having 
each fide bounded by various plantations of 
trees, ſhrubs, and flowers; in groves, clumps, 
thickets, and other elegant compartments, ex- 
hibited in a variety of rural forms, by various 


— 


ble, always conſiderably 
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irregular, coneave, and convex curves, and 
3 to break all appearance of too 
{tiff uniformity; introducing alſo between the 
plantations at intervals, breaks, or opens, of 
graſs-ground, communicating with the lawn 
and internal diviſions, in ſome places wide! 

ſpread, in others more contracted; leavin 

alſo tracts ſor ſerpentine gravel-walks, wind. 
ing under the ſhade of the plantations, ſo 
conducted as to command views of the lawn 
and the interior diviſions occaſionally ob. 
ſerving, the home ward part of the plantation 
ſhould be inclined a little toward each wir 

of the houſe that company may ſooner arrive 
in the walks of the ſhrubbery ; wilderneis 
and groves, under the ſhade and ſhelter of 
the trees; but the outward extenſion on each 
boundary ſhould widen gradually towards the 
extreme termination, to give an air of gran- 
devr, and admit of a full proſpect from and 
to the manſion. Each boundary being planted 
with a choice variety of ornamental trees and 
ſhrubs, deciduous, and ever-greens, arranged 
principally in ſeparate clumps, and other com- 
partments, alternately, ſome conſiſting wholly 
of lofty trees, arranged ſometimes in regular 
groves, and ſome in groups or clumps, irte- 
gularly ; other compartments being entirely 
of the ſhrub kind; and others conſiſting of 
trees, ſhrubs, and herbaceous perennials to- 
gether : in all of which, arranging the taller 
growth backward, and the lower forward, 
according to their gradation of height; em- 
belhſhing the fronts with the more curious 
low flowering ſhrubs and ever greens, in- 


terſperſed with various herbaccous flowering 


perennials, all open to the lawn; and the 
termination of the lawn at the fartheſt ex- 
tremity, if extended conſiderable outward to 
ſome agreeable proſpect, is generally conti- 
nued open the whole width, by ſinking a 
ha- ha at the limits of the garden, to unite the 


view with the adjacent paſtures, plantations. 


and the open country, as well. as admit of a 
and view to and from the manſion. vec 


LAWN. 


But ſometimes the termination of the 
lawn, in default of proſpect beyond the li- 
mits of the garden, or that it is neceſſary to 


- conceal the garden from the view-of perſons 


without, is by a plantation of ſtately trees, 
in conſiderable concave, and convex ſweeps. 
Or fmall lawns that extend immediately 
towards the garden, may be terminated by 
elegant ſhrubbery clumps, continued to the 


interior diviſion. However, for conſiderab'e 


lawns, 
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arden, that admit of any tolerable 
gage of the adjacent fields, &c. a foſſe 
or ha-ha termination, is the moſt eligible, 
in order to continue the proſpect, See FossE 
AWN. 
_— the boundary plantation of the 
hun, is continued the internal works, in a 
reat variety of rural diviſions, in ſpacious 
walks and open ſpaces, bounded by ſhrub- 
bery clumps, wilderneſs plantations, groves, 
thickets, &c. all in various elegant, irregular, 
compartments, as before mentioned, to exbi- 
bit a grand rural imitation, diverſified in a 
variety of forms. | 2 
ln the general arrangement, the great art is 
to vary the proſpect of the different diviſions, 
fo as they may variouſly preſent an air cf 
noveity, and ſource of convenience and en- 
tertainment. 

Around towards the outer boundary ſence, 
is generally arranged a plantation of trees, 
and ſhrubs, in various irregular windings 
and projections next the garden, and broad 
enough to admit of a ſerpentine gravel-walk, 
winding through it all round the garden, 
under cover of the trees and ſhrubs, for pri- 
vate and ſhady walking: varying che plan- 
tation in different degrees of thicket and 
openings occaſionally, with here and there 
breaks and openings, ſor proſpect from the 
walks to the different parts of the garden 
and open country; and with circular or con- 
cave graſs ſpaces, bordering the walk at in- 
tervals for diverſity, and as places for ſeats, 
&c. under ſhade of the plantation. 

Iu the more interior parts are exhibited 
magnificent walks, avenues, and graſs open 
ings, ſome nearly ſtraight, others more or 
lels winding, arranging in different directions; 
and having each ſide embelliſhed with plan- 
tations, in ſhrubbery clumps, groves of trees, 
wilderneſs plantations, thickets, and flower 
compartments, diſtributed in various arrang- 
ments and diſtances, admitting intervals 

of graſs ground ſurrounding and communi- 
cating with the various plantation diviſions, 
in ſome places of conſiderable extent, in 
others more or leſs contracted, according to the 
diſtanee and arrangement of the ſeveral clumps 
and other compartments of plantation, which 

ſhauld be exhibited in a variety of windings, 
openings, and cloſings, from one degree of 
light and ſhade to another; introducing 
alſo grand -openings, at intervals, between 
the principal dictricds of plantation, ſor 


jawns, extended outward to the utmoſt verge | 


* 
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views or proſpect, &c. and from the main walks 
and openings, have other ſmaller walks branch- 
ing off at due diſtances, in a winding di- 
rection, to places of ſhade and retirement, 
amidſt the plantation, and for communica— 
tion from one diviſion to another; exhibiting 
alſo opens of different figures and, dimenſions, 
ſurrounded by clumps of trees and ſhrubs, ſerv- 
ing ſome for recefles, and places of ſhade, afore- 
laid, others for garden edifices, as temples, 
grottos, rural ſeats, ſtatues, &c. and ſometimes 
tor pieces of water; and if water ſrom ſome 
upper ſpring or head, can be led in a wind- 
ing courſe, through the lower parts in gentle 
meanders, it will have a charming eitect ; 
Other internal diviſions appear with an air of 
grandeur and magnificence, by exhibiting a 
ſpacious opening of graſs ground, bounded 
by the nobleſt trees and ſhrubs, in various 
elegant clumps, groves, groupes, and ſtraight 
ranges; and the opening terminated by ſome 
fine open proſpect, noble pieces of water 
or an ornamental building ; and with gravel- 
walks, winding through the boundary plan- 
tations. Another pait ſhall appear more 
gay and ſprightly, diſplaying an elegant 

ower-ground, deſigned ſomewhat in the 
parterre way, in various beds, borders, and 
other compartments, furniſhed with the moſt 
curious flowers; and the boundary decorated 
with an arrangement of various clumps, of 
the moſt beautiſul flowering ſhrubs, and 
lively ever-greens, each clump alſo bor- 
dered with a variety of the herbaceous: 
flowery tribe, . 

Another diviſion ſometimes preſents a 
wilderneſs, in irregular partitions of planta- 
tion, having many intervening ſerpentine 
walks, both private and open, bending in 
various directions, by many winding mazes 
or Jabyrinths, into openings ſormed in dif- 
ferent parts amidſt the plantation, and to a 
grand one in the center of all ; the boundary 
plantations of this diviſion being generally in 
cloſe aſſemblage, with tracts of ſerpentine 
walks between, leading in private meanders 
towards the interior parts; breaking out 
ſometimes into other walks that are open and 
ſpacious, both of graſs and gravel occaſional- 
ly, conducted alſo in ſerpentine turns, to 
cauſe the greater variety, having each ſide 
bordered with plantations of trees and ſhrubs, 
the talleſt behind, the lower growth in font ;. 
and from theſe grand walks, others more 
narrow and cloſe, branch off at intervals, 
in various windings, in ſome places be- 


ing 


| 
| 
| 
| 


. cloſe and gloomy, reſembling the internal ar- 
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ing cloſely bordered: with tall trees, to effect 
a gloomineſs and perſect ſhade; the different 
walks leading now and then into circular 
openings of graſs in different parts, each be- 
ing ſurrounded with plantations as afore- 
ſaid ; making alſo the principal walks ter- 


minate in a grand opening in the centre of | 


the wilderneſs, in which may be ſome orna- 
mental edifice, or fine piece of water, &c, 
furniſhing all the plantation compartments, 
with a good variety of trees and ſhrubs ; the 
deciduous and ever-green kinds principally in 
ſeparate clumps, or quarters, interſperſed 
with various wood flowers promiſcuouſly, 
placing the more curious kinds of ſhrubs and 
flowers towards the fronts next the walks and 
openings, conſpicuous to view. See WiL- 
-DERNESS, ; 

Straight ranges of the moſt ſtately trees, 
are ſometimes arranged on graſs ground in 
different parts, in contraſt with irregular plan- 
tations; and produce a moſt agreeable effect, 
which though prohibited in many modern 
deſigns, always exhibit an air of grandeur; 
being arranged ſometimes in ſingle rows, others 
double, or two ranges at certain diſtances, 
forming a grand walk or avenue; in other 
parts, Rreral ranges together in the manner 
of groves : all of which being arranged on 
graſs ground occaſionally in different ſitua- 
tion, will have a grand and ſolemn appear- 
ance, See AVENUE and GRoVEs. 

Sometimes an outward diviſion diſcovers a 
cloſe plantation of trees, like a thicket of wood- 
land, arranged in irregular aſſemblage, moſtly 


- rangement of a wood; ſometimes exhibiting 
ſudden. tranſitions of light and ſhade, by open- 
ings and cloſings, having ſerpentine walks 
winding through every part, and ſometimes . 
leading to openings in the midſt of the 
plantation. Others breaking out ſuddenly 
from the thicket into open proſpects of the 
other diviſions; having all the walks bor- 
dered with flowering ſhrubs, hardy climbers, 
and various wood flowers that proſper under 
ſhade, and many common hardy ſhrubs, and 
herbaceous plants ſcattered promiſcuouſly 
among the trees, to form more or leſs thicket, 


and cauſe diverſity in the manner of a na- 


tural wood. | 

- In other parts are ſometimes diſcovered 
eminences, or riſing Or as an high 
terrace, mount, ſteep, declivity, or other ele- 
vated ſituation, having the ſides covered with 


.graſs and compartments of plantation; and 


LE 
walks leading under the ſhade of trees by cat 
aſcents, to the top, where is preſented an 
extenſive proſpect of the adjacent fields, cot- 
tages, hamlets, and country around, 3 
well as afford a freſh and cooling air in lum. 
mer. 

Regular compartments and figures, in v4. 
rious forms, are alſo ſometimes introduced in 
ſome extenſive grounds, for variety, in con- 
traſt with the irregular works, and till 10 
preſerve ſome appearance of the remains of 
ancient gardening ; ſuch as ſtraight wells 
verged with borders of flowers, &c. regular 
parterres, in flower borders; ſquate ſpaces 
circles, and octagons, &c. incloſed with 
clipped hedges : hedge-work, formed into 
various architectural devices ; detached yews, 
and other ever-greens, formed into pyramids 
and other regular figures ; regular grals'{lopes, 
formed on the fide of ſome declivity or rifins 
ground, Boſquets of trees, ſurrounded with 
low ever-green hedges ; ſtraight avenues of 
trees in ranges, regular terraces, &c. a little 
of each being judiciouſly diſpoſed in different 
ſituations, may prove an agreeable variety, by 
diverſifying the ſcene, in contraſt with the 
rural work aforeſaid. | 

Sometimes a bleak declivity, or ſome rovc} 
hollow ground or vale, is made to exhibit a 
wild or uncultivated ſcene, by arranging 
ſome ſcattered clumps of trees, in the moſt 
irregular aſſemblage ; the intervals or ſpaces 
between being rough graſs ground, and here 
and there tufts of ſhrubby buſhes, with ſome- 
times a gentle rill of water, winding along 
the bottom of the declivity, or twilting its 
courſe through the vale. 

Towards the lower parts of the garden, 
pieces of water are always exhibited where 
poſſible, in the moſt conſpicuous points of 
view contiguous to the termination of the 
main lawn, or other ſpacious open, repre- 
ſenting ſometimes a baſon, lake, &c. and 
ſometimes a natural river, winding its courſe 
through different diviſions, and its termina- 
tion concealed by a curious turn, making it 
appear to loſe itſelf in the adjacent planta- 
tions. See WATER. | 

With reſpe& to the walks, theſe may be 
both of gravel, ſand, and graſs, but princi- 
pally gravel for common walking ; and grals 
for occaſional walking in the heat of ſummer, 
which in dry hot weather may be more 
agreeable than the hard gravel-walks : there- 
fore ſome of each ſort is proper both for con- 
venience and variety. 

Gravel 
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Gravel-walke, however, ſhould lead all 


d the garden and into the principal in- 
= diviſions, ſo as to have dry and firm 
walking at all times of the year; when the 
graſs is too damp, as in winter and all wet 


eather. 0 
"Theſe gravel-walks ſhould be of propor- 


tional width, in different parts, according 


to the extent of the garden. 

As to the diſtribution of gravel walks ;— 
firſt a magnificent one, from fifteen to twenty 
or thirty feet wide, ſhould range immediately 
cloſe and parallel with the front of the houſe, 
and be conducted directly acroſs the lawn into 
the neareſt ſhrubbery and general plantation; 
where each fide being verged with ſpaces of 
graſs ground, and ſhrubbery clumps, &c. 
{rom this main gravel-walk, other ſmaller ones, 
from five to ten or twelve feet wide, ſhould 
branch off at proper intervals, directed in the 
ſerpentine way; ſome leading through the 
outer boundary plantation, as already hinted ; 
others into the central diviſions z and others 
carried along the boundary plantation of the 
main lawn ; all of which walks being con- 
duſted through and between the different 
principal plantation, is highly requiſite, both 
for the convenience of ſhade, and retirement 
occaſionally, as well as to enjoy the variety 
of the diffcrent ſorts of trees, ſhrubs, and 
flowers, variouſly preſenting themſelves at 
different turnings: for the walks having va- 
rious irregular twiſtings and windings, diſco- 
rering only a moderate length at once, every 
turning. produces new varieties; and ſhould 
likewiſe be ſo contrived, as at proper inter- 
vals to diſcover openings for proſpect into 
different principal diviſions of the garden; 
having in ſome places the plantation of trees, 
ſhrubs, and flowers, bordering cloſe upon the 
walks ; in other parts, have on one fide of 
the walks conſiderable graſs ſpaces, running 
into the adjacent plantation, in one or more 
concave curves, to form the greater di- 
verſity. 6 FAN 
And. in ſome places the windings of the 
walks ſhould be gradual and moderate; in 
others exhibit ſudden turns, and grand ſweeps, 
each turning exhibiting ſometimes a magni- 
hicent projection in the plantation, others 
lome ſpacious opening, bordered with curious: 
plants; other parts a cloſe thicket, which 
lometimes may ſeem to terminate the walk, 
when - by a ſudden turn it breaks out all at 
once into ſome grand open diviſion, ſpacious 
open walk, an avenue, or ele gant piece of 
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| water, open grove, &c. And in other parts? 
a walk ſometimes ſuddenly divides into two 


or three diviſions, leading different ways, in 
bold ſweeps, each ſeparation being formed by 
a projecting clump of ſhrubbery work, or 
group of trees, &c. and each diviſion of the 
walk is conducted by curious ſerpentine 
turns, as ſoon to be concealed from the other 
by the intervening plantation compartments. 

All theſe gravel-wa!ks ſhould be laid with 
the beſt gravel, fix or eight inches deep at 
leaſt ; but if more the better. See GRAvEL 
and GRAVvEL-WALKS. 

Graſs-walks may be conſidered as all the 
open graſs ſpaces, whether formed in the 
manner of walks, or as breaks or diviſions ' 
between the various plantations, all of which 
ſerving both for communication to different 
parts, and to render the ground more rurally 
ornamental, and for - occaſional walking in 
dry weather in ſummer ; but ſome tracts of 
conſiderable width and length, formed into 
graſs-walks, leading to different diviſions, 
having each fide bounded with clumps of 
trees, ſhrubs, and flowers, - gives an air of 
grandeur to the garden, allotting ſmaller 
breaks, or open of graſs, branching off be- 
tween, the plantation compartments, as for- 
merly mentioned. 

The graſs ground of this garden may be 
formed, either by ſowing graſs-ſeed, or by 
laying it with turf, cut from ſome common 
or downs ; but in very extenſive works turf- 
ing the whole would be a great expence; 


therefore ſeed is the moſt eligible for the prin- 


cipal ſpaces in very large gardens. For the 
method however of forming graſs-ground, - 
both by ſeed and turfing, and for keeping the 
graſs in order, ſee GRass. | 
Water being ſo ornamental in all garden 
deſigns, no pains ſhould be ſpared to intro- - 
duce it where poſſible ; but where it admits - 
of a conſtant running ſtream, from ſome ad- 
Jacent upper ſpring, its beauties may be ren- - 
dered admirably fine, as it may be conducted - 
in meanders through the garden; ſo as to ef- 
fect a beautiful aſſemblage of verdure and 
water together ; and if it ſhould be continued 
to any conſiderable length, one or more orna- - 
mental Chineſe bridges may be carried over at 


convenient places, which will have a beautiſul 


effect, and ferve for communication with the 
oppoſite diviſions, on each fide of the rivulet. 
Caſcades, and other water falls, have alſo - 

a fine effect, where there are a conſlant plen- 
tiful ſtream, and the ſituation proper to on 8 
; [as - 


p I. 


the water a due ſall, from a high to a lower part, 
upon a parcel of rugged ſtones, to encreaſe 
the noiſe, and break and diſperſe the water. 

In ſome grounds, by their natural ſituation, 
water may be obtained ata moderate expence; 
as ſometimes a contiguous vale, or meadow, 
' bounded by rifing ground, and with a brook 
or rivulet conſtantly running through it, may 
be eafily thrown into the moſt agreeable 
Form : and ſometimes large ſprings ifſuing 
from an upper ground, and running down a 
moderate deſcent between two riling grounds, 
to ſome vale below; it may be contrived, 
by making proper heads at diſtances, to form 
ſeveral lakes ſtrung together, as it were, 
one above another, up to the beginning of 
the ſpring ; each head may form a beautiful 
water-ſall, or caſcade; having the riſing 
grounds on each ſide embelliſhed with clumps 
of plantation. | : 

Lakes and artificial rivers may alſo be con- | 
trived in a flat or level ground, where there 
are any contiguous brooks that can be con- 
ducted to ſupply them with water. 

All pieces of water ſhould generally be 
contrived in a natural imitation, as much as 
the fituation will admit ; and its boundary on | 
all ſides ſhontd be graſs ground to ſome con- 
ſiderable width, ſloped off as eaſy as poſhble, | 
correſponding with the other adjacent graſs 
| —— to admit of a ptoſpect of the water at 

ome diſtance. See WATER. 

The various compartments of ground in- 
tended for the different plantations, ſhould be 
digged or trenched for the reception of the 
— particularly for all plantations of 

rubbery, wilderneſs quarters, flower com- 
partments, &c. and the ground ſhonld be 
raiſed ſomewhat above the common level, in a 
gentle ſwell ; efpecially all detached com- 
partments; fuch as ſhrubbery clumps, and 
flower partitions, and moſt other detached 
compartments of ground for any kind of or- 
* namental plantation in gardens, ſhould ge- 
nerally be raifed in a moderate rounding 
ſwell, gradually from each fide to the middle; 
or for any continued fide plantation it may 
be raiſed in a gentle lope : ſor the ſwelling 
and ſloping figure always ſtrikes. the eye 
the moſt ag: ceably, as well as ſhew the plants 
to the beſt advantage. 

But where intended to have groves of 
ſtately trees, or any ſtraight ranges of trees, 
either fingly, or double lines, forming a walk 
or avenue; it is moſt in character to diſpoſe 
them all on graſs ground; in which they will 
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Likewiſe elegant ornamental t 
ſingle ſtandards, and in detached groups, o 
clumps, appear the moſt beautiful when "UL 


poſed on openings of graſs ground, 
However, for all kinds of ſhrub 


wilderneſs 3 &c. the com 
ſhould generally be du bun 
obſerved. | , . 

All the plantation compartments of ſliroh 
bery, wilderneſs, &c. ſhould be Planted wich 
ſome conſiderable variety of different * 
of trees, ſhrubs, and flowers, arifully diſpoſed 
in irregular arrangement; the taller behind 
the loweſt forward, and the different forty 
lo intermixed, as to diſplay a beautiful 
diverſity of foliage and flowers, diſpoſing the 
more curious kinds contiguous to the prin- 
cipal walks and lawns. 

For a liſt of the different ſorts of trees, 
ſhrubs, &c. proper for embelliſhing the le. 
veral diviſions, See DRCIibuous Tres 
and EVERGREENS, 

Obſerving, that as the trees and ſhrubs are 
of two different tribes, deciduous, and ever. 
green kinds ; thoſe of each tribe ſhould be 
moſtly planted in feparate clumps, in wh ch 
they will effect the moſt agreeable variety; 
and in fome places may exhibit clumps com- 
| pofed of both ſorts, to canſe the greater di- 
verfity z and many of the moſt conſpicuous 
decidnous compartments may be embelliſhed 
towards the fronts, with ſome ſhowy ever- 
greens thinly difperſed ; which will appear or- 
namental and lively in winter, when the deci. 
duous plants ate deſtitute of leaves. In plant- 
ing the ſeveral ſhrubbery clumps, &c. ſome may 
be entirely of trees; but the greater part an 
aſſemblage of trees and ſhrubs together; ſome 
entirely of the low ſhrub kind, in different 
ſituations, between the clumps, of larger 
growth; likewiſe ſhould interſperſe moſt of 
the ſhrubbery and wilderneſs compartments 
with a variety of hardy herbaceous flowery 
plants, of different growths; having alſo heie 
and there clumps entirely of herbaceous pe- 
rennials : the diſtribution or arrangement of 
the clumps, and other diviſions of the dit- 
ſerent kinds. both trces, ſhrubs, and flowets, 
ſhould be ſo diverſly, as to exhibit a proper 
contraſt, and a curious variation of the gene- 
ral ſcene. 

And in the diſpoſing the various trees, 
ſhrubs, and other plants in their reſpeCtive 
compartments, obſerve, ſomewhat in the 
quincunx way, not exactly ſo, nor in regu- 
lar ranges ; and for the moſt part, place the 


rees, both as 


bery and 
pailments 
as beſore 


| 


* 


appear the moſt rural and beautiful. . 


talleſt 
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talleſt towards the middle or back part, and 
che lower forward towards the front, accord- 
ing to their natural ſtature of growth ; ob 
ſerving alſo to intermix the different forts in 
each clump, &c. in ſuch order, as to diſplay 
a dive: ſity of different foliage and flowers, as 
aforeſaid, as well as exhibit a conſpicuous 
variety» Likewiſe placing the various ſorts 
at ſuch proportionable diſtances and diſpoſi- 
tions, according to their various growths as 
each may have full ſcope to ſpread its head; 
and ſo as the proſpect of one may be no inter- 
ruption or impediment to the growth and 
appearance of another, but all fo judiciouſſy 
' arranged as to ſet off each other and appear 
to proper advantage from the contiguous 
lawns, walks, and other diviſions. See 
PLANTATION, 7 

Obſerve, in planting any continued or 
running plantation where, ſhady walks are 
deſigned, that particular care is requiſite in 
arranging a due ſhare of the taller trees and 
ſhrubs nearer the walks and in ſuch order as 
to produce the deſired effect, particularly in 
the continued plantation of ſhrubbery work 
around the outward boundary, and on the 
boundary of the lawn and other running 
plantations, through which ſerpentine walks 
are carried: planting many tall-growing trees 
and ſhrubs more or leſs towards the walk in 
ſuch arrangement as to produce proper ſhade, 
ſhelter, and private walking, with occaſional 
openings and cloſings at intervals, as hath 
been alteady obſerved; interſperſing alſo many 
ſmaller ſhrubs and hardy herbaceous plants 
between the larger growths; diſpoſing the 
whole ſo judiciouſly as to afford alſo a ſource 
of variety in the excurſion of the walks. 

Theſe plantations for ſhady walks are 
highly neceſſary to retire to occaſionally, for 
ſhelter from the injuries of the weather: 
they afford ſhade from the ſcorching rays of 
the ſuramer's ſun, ſhelter from tempeſtuous 
winds and cold blaſts, and for private walk- 
ing when required. But where very cloſe 
and gloomy ſhade is required in any particu- 
lar parts for diverſity, ſome tall trees ſhould 
be arranged . cloſe along the verge of the 
walks backed with others, and a variety of 

hardy ſhrubs, in ſuch order as to produce the 
proper effect. 3 

In planting groves and avenues, they ſhould 
be compoſed principally of the tree kind, 

and ſuch as are of ſtraight and handſome 
growth, with the moſt branchy, full, regular 
heads, and may be both of the deciduous 


* 
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and ever- green tribe; but generally arrang- 
ed ſeparately; which, for groves and ave- 
nues, ſhould always be in ſome conſiderable 
open ſpace, formed into graſs ground, ei- 
ther betore or after planting the trees; and 
in planting the groves, it is molt cligible to 
arrange the trees in lines, in ſome places 
ſtraight rows, others in gentle bendings, or 
ealy ſweeps, having the rows at ſome conſi- 
derable diſtance that the trees may have ſull 
ſcope to diſplay their branchy heads regu- 
larly around; and in ſome places may have 
clole groves to form a more perfect ſhade. 
And as to avenues and walks of trees ; they 
may be formed either entirely of deciduous 
trees, or of ever-greens; but the deci- 
duous kinds are in molt eſtimation for 
forming fine avenues: however, avenues 
and grand graſs-waiks, planted with beauti- 
ful ever-green trees, make a fine appearance. 
In both ſorts, the trees are moſt commonly 
diſpoſed in ſtraight rows, one on each ſide of 
the avenue, though ſometimes grand walks 
of trees may be both in ſtraight lines and in 
windings, to exhibit the greater variety, 
planting the trees generally, both in the ave- 
nues and walks, at proper diſtances to have 
full ſcope to branch out regularly around and 
diſplay their beautiful heads, See AVENUEs, 
GROVES, &c. 

But thickets may be compoſed of all ſorts 
of hardy deciduous trees, planted cloſe and 
promiſcuouſly, and with various. common 
ſhrubs diſperſed between the trees, as under- 
woods, to exhibit a more or leſs thicket oc- 
caſionally in different parts. Sce THIcK Er. 

'Thickets may alſo be of ever - green trees, 
particularly of the pine and fir kinds. 

Straight rows of beautiful ever-greens, as 
pines, firs, cypreſs, cedars, &c. forming 
magnificent wa!ks, are very ornamental. 

In ſome open ſpaces of graſs-ground, ſuch 
as ſpacious open lawns, or other conſiderable 
opens in parks, &c. ſhould diſpoſe ſome of. 
the moſt beautiful trees and elegant ſhrubs 
detached, boch ſeparately as ſtandards or 
ſingle objects; and in groups or aſſemblages, 
from two or three to five or ten or more in 
different groups or clumps; ſome irregularly, 
others in curves, ſtraight lines, &c. ſor variety, 
arranging both ſingle flandards, and groups a 
conſiderable way aſunder not to obſtruct the 
proſpect, and at ſuch irregular diſtances as if 
they had grown there by chance. 

It ſometimes happens that on the ſpot or 
tract of ground which is deſigned for a Plea- 

sB | ſure» 
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ſure-ground are found large old trees of con · 
ſiderable ſtanding, properly ſituated to be 
introduced into the deſign, ſometimes in pro- 
per aſſemblage for conſtituting a grove or a 
thicket, and ſome as ſingle ſtandards, groupes, 
or clumps, &c. which will prove a conſi- 
derable advantage; and ſhould be preſerved 
with the utmoſt care, as it would probably 
require an age or two to form the like with 
young plantations ; and although the trees 
ſhould ſtand ever ſo cloſe, or irregular and 
ſtraggling, they, with proper addreſs of thin- 
ning or regulating where neceſſary, may be 
introduced for purpoſes as above ſo as to 
have a fine effect. See Groves, &c. 

A commodious ſpace for a flower-gronnd 
diſtinct from the other diviſions as formerly 
hinted, is moſt neceſſary for the culture of 


the more curious and valuable kinds of flow- | 


ers. 
This principal flower-ground forming a 
diſtinct diviſion, excluſive of the other flow- 


er compartments diſtributed in different parts 


in contraſt with the fhrubbery clumps, &c. 
ſhould be allotted for a choice collection of 


the fineſt kinds of both bulbous and fibrous 
rooted flowers. The form of this ground may 
be either ſquare, oblong, or fomewhat cir- 
cular ; having the boundary of the diviſion | 


formed by an arrangement of a curious 


ſhrubbery embelliſned with a collection of 


the moſt beautiful lowering ſhrubs ; and the 
Interior part ſhould be divided into many 
narrow compartments, either in the manner 
of a parterre, formed into ſtraight borders, 
beds, &c. edged with box, fee PARTERRE ; 
or divided into plain four-feet-wide beds ar- 
ranging parallel, having two-feet-wide al- 
leys between bed and bed: in either method 
having a walk carried all round next the 
ee len then a border ſurrounding 
the whole diviſion, and within this have the 
various diviſion of beds, &c. as above, raiſ- 
ing them all in a rounding manner, higheſt 
in the middle, and edge the compartments 
principally with dwarf-box, and ſome with 
" thrift and pinks by way of variety, laying 
the walks and alleys with the fineſt gravel. 
In this diviſion you ſhould depoſite all your 

' fineſt hyacinths, tulips, narciſſus, polyan- 
thos-narciſſus, vd, ranunculus, ane- 
monies, and all the other more curious bul- 
bous and tuberous rooted flowers; each fort 
principally in ſeparate compartments, eſpe- 
cially of the choicer kinds; which being ne- 


© ceflary both for diſtinctions fake and for the 


- 
f 
i 


| riety of all forts, both bulbous and fibrous. 
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convenience of giving them occaſional pro- 
tection from inclement weather : but for 
particulars, in reſpeCt to the ſorts, method of 


planting, and general culture, ſee the reſpec. 
tive articles under the proper genera. 


Likewiſe in this diviſion ſhould be planted a 
curious collection of the fineſt fibrous-rooteq 
flowery plants, as carnations, Po! yanthuſes 
auriculas, and many other curious forts, * 
ranging ſome of the moſt valuable in bed; 
ſeparately : others may be diſperſed in different 
compartments forming an aſſemblage of va- 
rious ſorts. 

In other compartments may exhibit a ya. 


m—_ kinds. 5 
In ſpacious Pleaſure- grounds, vari 
buildings and ereCtions — r 
ornaments to particular departments. For 
inſtance, light ornamental buildings, as tem- 
ples, a banquetting-houfe, bowers, alcoves, 
grottos, rural ſeats, cottages, fountains, obe- 
liſks, ſtatues, and other ediſices and devices, 
are often introduced in different parts in 
openings between and contiguous to the 
diviſions of plantation and termination of 
grand walks, &c. Some of theſe kinds of 
ornaments however being expenſive, are ta- 
ther ſparingly introduced; ſometimes a tem- 
ple is preſented at the termination of a 
grand walk or oF or ſometimes a 
temple, banquetting-houfe, or bower is ſta- 
tioned in the centre of 'fome ſpacious open- 
graſs ground in the internal diviſions; 
other parts preſent alcoves, bowers, grottos, 
rural ſeats, &c. at the termination of differ- 
ent walks or openings and with rural ſeats 
placed in different opens or breaks by the 
Fes of long walks, under ſhate of trees, for 
places of reſt, &c, {Fountains and ſtatues 
are generally introduced in the middle of 
ſpacious opens; ſtatues are alſo often ſta- 
tioned at the termination of particular walks; 
ſometimes in woods, thickets, and recefles, 
upon mounts, terraces, and other ſta- 
mo according to what they are to repre- 
lent. 

Sometimes alſo there are exhibited root- 
houſes, rock and ſhell-work, & c. repreſenting 
hermitages, caves, and the like; being gene- 
rally ſtationed in ſome retired or private ſitu- 
ation, and as theſe kind of buildings being 
arched or vaulted, they are commonly co- 
vered with a coat of earth and torfed with 
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ſome Cloſe, and 


Hock, or knoll, and ' planted with 


| ms ſo as to appear like a fort of mount, 
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little 
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kitle clumps of ſhrubs, &c. having private 


walks leading to the entrance. | 

Likewiſe in ſome parts is exhibited arti- 
kcial rock-work, ſometimes contiguous to 
ſome grotto, fountain, rural piece of wa- 
ter, &c. and planted with a variety of ſaxa- 
tile plants, or ſuch as grow naturally on 
rocks and mountains. 

Ornamental bridges over artificial rivers, 
or any rural pieces of water in ſome magni- 
kcent opening, ſo as to admit of a proſpect 
thereof at ſome diſtance or from the habita- 
tion, have a fine effect. 


General Culture of the Ground. 


With reſpeCt to the general culture of this 
ground, neatneſs muſt be ever obſerved in 
every part: the walks, .lawns, ſhrubbery, 
clumps, &c. and the ſeveral compartments 
of trees, ſhrubs, and flowers, keptdulyfurniſhed 
with a proper ſtock of the various plants. 

The gravel-walks muſt always be kept free 
from weeds and all ſorts of litter, and ſhould 
he rolled twice or three times a week in 
ſummer, particularly the principal walks, 
but never leſs than once a week ; previouſly 
trim the edges cloſe when neceſſary, eſpecial- 
ly if verged with graſs-ground ; pulling 
out all weeds, and lightly ſweeping off all 
looſe litter: and then roll them well with an 
iron or ſtone roller. The rolling in ſummer 
ſhould be occaſionally performed immediatel 
aſter ſhowers of rain, eee the firl 
aſter any continuance of very dry weather, to 
ſatle all the looſe parts compact and ſmooth : 
in winter, the rolling ſhould alſo be occa- 
ſionally performed; obſerving, it is impro- 
per to break up the walks in that ſea- 
ſon in rough ridges as often praCtiſed, 
to remain in that unſightly manner till 
ſpring, whereby the walks are rendered uſe- 
leſd at a time when there is hardly any dry 
or found walking upon graſs or other parts, 
belides their having a difagreeable flovingly 
appearance; let the walks therefore remain 
undiſturbed, at leaſt till ſpring, when, if the 
lurface is foul, or moſſy, they may be bro- 
ken up, and turned the ſurface to the bottom, 
and the bottom to the top; directly tread, 
rake, and roll them ſmooth, proper for walk- 
ing on. See GRAVEL WALKS. 

All the principal graſs/lawns and walks | 
within the limits of the Pleaſure-parden 


„„ 


—— 


ſhould alſo be kept perfectly neat by frequent 
mowing in ſummer, to keep the graſs ſhort, 


cloſe, and fine, like a fine paſture down or 
I | 


| 
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common; likewiſe poleing it frequently with 
a long pole to ſcatter the worm-caſts of earth 
which ſo greatly deface all graſs; and give 
alſo occaſional rolling both to clean up the 
ſcattered worm-caſts to make the ſurface 
clean, and to render it firm and ſmooth. 'The 
poleing and rolling ſhould generally be per- 
formed the day previous to mowing, where- 
by the mowing will be more eaſily, expedi- 
tiouſly, and effectually performed; obſerving 
the mowing will be neceſſary about once a 
week or fortnight, from March or April un- 
til September or October, chooſing always 
dewy mornings, or moiſt weather for this 
work, being careful to have each mowing 
performed with an even hand, not to ſcore 


or leave the mark of the ſcythe at each ſtroke, 


which has a moſt diſagreeable appearance 
and directly after mowing ſweep up all the 
ſwarths of graſs as clean as poſſible into 
heaps and carry them away, See GRass. 

Where numerous wild daiſies deface the 
graſs in May or June as is ſometimes the caſe, 
even often in a day after mowing, they may 
headed down at a great rate with an old 
broad ſword fixed in the end of a long pole. 

Likewiſe keep all graſs-ground clean from 
litter, ſuch as fallen leaves of trees, &c. 
which may be expeditiouſly effected by a 
light broom or beſom on a long handle. See 
BRooMs, 

The edges of all principal graſs-walks and 
thoſe of graſs-ground, next gravel-walks in 
particular, ſhould always be kept cloſe and 
even; which once a year in ſpring, when the 
walks are to be turned and new laid, may 
be previoufly cut even ſlightly with an edg- 
ing iron: after this, during the ſummer, 
they may be trimmed even occaſionally as 
the graſs grows, either with the points of the 
garden-ſhears, with a pair of ſheep-ſhears, 
or with the point of a kniſe; for if theſe 
edges are not kept cloſe and even they have 
ger com appearance. I. 

The ſhrubbery and other plantations of 
trees and ſhrubs, ſhould generally all beſuf- 


fered to take their own natural growth, and ' 
branch out into full heads, only juſt giving 


a little occaſional trimming to any very itre- 
gular growths, ſuch as retrenching or re- 
ducing any very luxuriant rude ſhoots, or 
conſiderable ramblers, running wildly from 


all the other branches and all dead wood :, 


likewiſe, for the general part, keep all the 


ſhrubs from interfering or intangling with 


one another, by ſhortening occaſionally any 
5 B 2 | ſtraggling 
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ſtraggling or rambling interfering branches, 
ſo as the head of each ſhrub may appear diſ- 
tin, in which they will ſhew themſelves to 
proper advantage, and effect a more agree- 
able variety. 

Obſerving, the beſt ſeaſon for performing 
thoſe occaſional regulations of pruning is, for 
the deciduous kinds, any time in winter or 
ſpring when deſtitute of an. eſpecially for 
any general trimming z-but for the ever-green 
kinds, the moſt eligible ſeaſon to give any 
neceſſary pruning, is either autumn or in 
ſpring, about March or April, eſpecially when 
any conſiderable trimming may be occaſion- 
ally required, as if performed in winter or 
very ſharp weather, that by laying the more 
interior tender parts more immediately open 
to the cold, it often injures the leaves and 
young ſhoots ; however, where only a little 
retrenching or ſhortening here and there a 


'rambling ſhoot is neceſſary, it may be per- 


formed almoſt any time to any of the ſorts : 
but remarking both of the deciduous and 
ever-green kinds, that when any general 
trimming is occaſionally required throughout 
the different plantations, it is highly proper 
to perform it at the above-mentioned ſeaſons, 
previous to giving the annual digging to the 

* between the ſhrubs, &c. as directed 

ow. 

When cloſe thickets however are intended, 
no regulation or thinning need be obſerved, 
but let the various ſorts run promiſcuouſly. 

The ground of the ſhrubbery plantation 


and wilderneſs quarters ſhould generally be 


digged eyery year, in winter or ſpring ; pre- 


viouſly giving the ſhrubs any neceſſary trim- | 
ming as above obſerved; then dig the ground 


between neatly, one ſpade deep, trimming off 
any rambling ſuckers or ſpawn from the roots, 
leaving the ſurface of the ground level and 
ſmooth : this operation gives health and vi- 
gour to the plants, kills weeds, and gives 
the place an air of culture, and a lively neat 
appearance. | 

After this general digging the clumps, &c. 
the ground muſt: be kept clean from weeds 
all ſummer, by occaſional hoeing in dry wea- 
ther, which with a Dutch ſcuffing-hoe, may 
be expeditiouſly performed, See HoE and 
Hog ING. | 

Great care is requiſite to ſupport with ſticks 


all ſuch plants as require it, particularly all 


ſuch of the herbaceous tribe that are liable to 
be over-turned by the wind, weight of wet, 
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&c. for there is great merit in prefers: 
W in an 58 ws. em ing al 
eep likewiſe all the Ho compartment 
in neat order by an annual digging, in r 
tumn, winter, or ſpring ; hoeing in ſummer 
to deſtroy weeds ; at each hoeing alwa 0 
rake the ſurface ſmooth, particularly the — 
cipal borders and other compartments: like 
wiſe according as the various plants grow u 
let ſuch as need ſupport have ſticks when, 
to preſerve them upright; and as they have 
done flowering and their ſtalks decay, cut 
them down cloſe, clearing off alſo all deca . 
ed leaves, and other rubbifh from time - 
time as they appear ; taking up alſo the roots 
of curious bulbous flowers, as their leaves 
and ſtalks decay: and in autumn, about Oe. 
tober or November, it is proper to give a ge- 
neral dreſſing by cutting down all remainin 
decayed ſtalks, and prepare to dig the ground: 
obſerving, if any manure is neceſſary, this 
is the time to apply it; ſo digging the ground 
neatly one ſpade deep, and then if any kinds 
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of plants or roots are wanted, plant them 
now, and finiſh with a neat raking, that the 
whole may lie clean and decent during the 
winter; and in ſpring ſtir the ground a little 
with a hoe or rake, or ſuch as was not dig- 
ged in autumn or winter, as above adviſed, 
muſt now be done; and finiſh putting in ſuch 
plants that were omitted in autumn ; then 
rake the ground ſmooth that every part may 
aſſume a freſh chearful appearance in the 
ſpring and ſummer ſeaſons. 
All kinds of hedge-work and trained fi- 
gures of ever- greens, ſhould be ſhorn or clip. 
annually in ſummer with garden ſhears; 
ut to keep them perfectly neat, twice every 
ſummer is neceſſary, the firſt in June, and 
the ſecond in Auguſt or September. See 
HEDGEs. | | 


borders, and beds, ſhould always be neatly 
clipped once or twice every year in ſummer ; 
but to have them extremely neat, they ſhould 
de clipped twice in that ſeaſon, i. e. in May 
or early in June, and in Auguſt, chooſing 
principally moiſt weather, if poſſible, for if 
cut in very dry hot weather, the leaves 


happens if clipped in winter, or early in 
ſpring, - while cold weather and froſty nights 
revail, ſo ſhould cut theſe edgings principa'ly 
in ſummer, See Buxvs, article Dwarf-box 
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All other edgings of thrift, pinks, daiſies, 


London-pride, &c. ſhould alſo be kept cut 
in on each ſide, every ſummer after the flow- 
ers are paſt, to keep them neat, and within 
{ue bounds, performing it in moiſt weather, 
ag obſerved of the box edgings ; likewiſe edg- 
ings of underſhrubby aromatics muſt have the 
operation of clipping annually performed at 
ſdes and top in ſummer; for all edgings 
ſhould be kept low, narrow, and regular, 
otherwiſe they will appear clumſey and un- 
ſghtly. See EDolxds. 

For particulars relative to the general cul- 
ture of the various ſhrubs and flowers, ſee 
their reſpective genera. 


Of ancient Deſigns, 


Deſigns in ancient gardening for a Plea- 


ſure-ground conſulted uniformity in every 
part, exact leveis, ſtraight lines, parallels, 
ſquares, angles, circles, geometrical figures, 


. P - | 4 a 8 

Kc. all correſponding in the greateſt regu- | ſometimes the topcuriouſly vaulted ; and with | 9 | 
Jarity, to effect an exact ſymmetry and pro- various other formal imitations, all performed . 
tion. | in hedge-work, which were often ſo arranged 1 


Straight walks were every where obſerved, 
and all arranged parallel, and croſſing one 
another in regular interſections; generally a 
grand one of gravel was extended in a ſtraight 
line immediately from the front of the 
main houſe, baving each ſide verged either 
with a regular ſtraight border of earth, fur- 
niſhed with a variety of flowers, &c. and 
ſometimes having a verge of graſs three or four 
feet wide, then a border embelliſhed as above 
with various plants; this main walk being 
often interſected by others at regular diſ- 
tances, ſo as ſometimes to divide the ſpace 
immediately in the front of the houſe into 
ſour, fix, or more equal ſquares, ſome of 
which were ſometimes formed into parterres, 
ſometimes only naked graſs-plats, or other 
uniform diviſions ; and often the whole gar- 
cen was thus divided by ſtraight, parallel, 
and interſecting walks into many regular 
(quares and angles, without any variation. 

Grand parterres were very commonly 
preſented immediately on the front of the 
main houſe, having a grand walk of graſs or 
gravel directly from the houſe through the 
middle, or dividing the parterre ground into 
two diviſions, See PARTERRE. | 

In the more interior parts, large tracts of 
ground were frequently divided by ſtraight 
grals walks into many * Biraax and angular di- 


r 
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trees and ſhrubs, kept in uniform order by ar 


annual ſheering or clipping ; having the in- 
terior part of each quarter planted with trees 
and ſhrubs, which however were in a man- 
ner concealed by the hedges from perſons in 
the adjacent walks, ſo that hardly any thing 
but cloſe hedges, the ſame thing over again, 
appeared to view, on each fide of the walks; 
and all the walks generally led into uniform. 
openings of graſs, particularly to a grand cir- 
cle or octagon in the centre. 

Frequently there were partitions of regular 
hedge-work, particularly of ever- greens, ſur- 
rounding large ſquares of graſs ground, de- 
ſigned as pieces of garden ornaments, being 
often formed into various uniform devices of 
rural architecture; ſuch as pilaſters, arcades. 
or arches, porticoes, galleries, amphitheatres, 
pavilions, cabinets, bowers, pediments, 
niches, and cornices ; likewiſe regular arbors, 
having the ſides formed into arcades, and 


| and artfully trained, as to effect an air of 


grandeur and art, as well as afford an oppor- 
tunity for the gardener to diſplay his ingenu-- 
ity in ſuch kind of works, High hedges 


were alſo in great repute, as boundaries to- 


grand walks and avenues, ſometimes carried. 


up from fifteen or twenty, to thirty or oy | 
feet high; ſometimes trained perfectly cloſe 


from thevery bottom to top, others open below 


a conſiderable way, and curiouſly formed into- 
regular arches, &c. all of which ſometimes ap- 
peared magnificent and ornamental, but were 
troubleſome and expenſive to keep in order, 


on account of their great height: however, 
all ſorts of hedge-work was generally eſteem- 


| ed ſo ornamental in ancient gardening, that 


almoſt every diviſion was ſurrounded with re- 


gular hedges of one ſort or other, preſenting. 


themſelves to view in every part, ſhutting. 


out all other objects from ſight ; but in mo- 
dern deſigns hedges are rarely admitted; every 
compartment of plantation being leſt open 
to view from the walks and lawns, to have a 
full proſpect of the various trees, ſhrubs, and 
flowers, which conſequently are more beauti- 
ful than ranges of cloſe hedges: but for the 
ſake of variety, a little ornamental hedge-work. 
might ſtill be introduced in ſome particular 


parts of the ground. See HEDGES, the arti- 
cle Internal Hedges. | 
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witted by walks into many ſquares and an- 
gles, all correſponding, and all the walks 
{traight, and the principal ones all leading to 
ſome common centre or opening, ſuch as acit- 
cle, octagon, &. with all the quarters or di- 
viſions commonly ſurrounded with cloſe 
hedges as before obſerved, both of the deci- 
duous and ever-green kinds. See WILDER-» 
NESS, 

Labyrinths of hedge-work, in the manner 
of a wildernels, alſo prevailed in many large 
gardens. See LABYRINTH. 

Detached trained figures of ever-greens, 
as yew, cypreſs, juniper, holly, box, and va- 
rious other cloſe- growing ever-green plants, 
but principally yew, were alſo very predomi- 
nant in ancient deſigns, and generally dif- 
poſed in regular ranges along the borders and 
other verges of grand walks ; being trained 
by clipping into various formal ſhapes, as 
pyramids, obeliſks, columns, &c. in a va- 
riety of forms, with a multitude of other for- 
mal figures, all placed in the moſt exact ar- 
rangement. Some alſo were often placed ſin- 
8ly in the midſt of ſome circle, octagon, or 
other open ſpace, and were all kept in order 
by clipping once or twice every ſummer, and 
were conſidered as great ornaments, 

Straight rows of the moſt beautiful trees 
forming long avenues and grand walks were 


In preat eſtimation, - which, though not often 
admitted in modern deſigns, were formerly 


conſidered as great ornaments, and no confi - 
derable eſtate and eminent Pleaſure- ground 
was without ſeveral of them; but modern 
planners rarely introduce ſtraight ranges of 
trees for avenues or walks, but even often de- 
moliſh old ones of a century or two ſtanding, 
as being thought too formal; however, 
ranges -of trees, forming ſpacious avenues, 


Kc. about extenſive grounds, always give an 


air of grandeur and dignity to the premiſes. 


Regular graſs ſlopes alſo greatly prevailed 


in moſt old (gardens, as ornaments to particu- 


lar diviſions ; ſometimes was formed-at the 
beginning of ſome riſing ground, alſo fome- | 
times at the termination, and frequently ſome 


low ground, canals, and other formal pieces 
of water, were bounded by a range of regu- 
lar graſs flopes ; likewiſe regular graſs flopes 
formed the fides of terraces and other riting 


grounds. Moderate graſs flopes alfo often 
tormed a boundary to ſome open ſpaces, as a 


bowling-green, flower-garden, &c. forming 
a ſort of terrace all round, having ſometimes 
a gravel-walk at top; theſe flopes were al- 


| 
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| nal ſpecies; ſo that the fingles ant balf-doubies 
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ways formed with the greateſt regularity and 


exactneſs, which in ſome ſituations were ver 
ornamental. 'They were of various dimenſions 
in reſpect to height, from one foot to ten or 
twenty high, according to the nature of the 
ſituation and purpoſe they were deſigned for 
in different parts; and ſome being ranged 
ſingly, others double, treble, or ſeveral one 
above another on the fide of ſome conſiderable 
riſing ground, in a theatrical arrangement, 
Regular terraces, either on a natural emi. 
nence or of forced ground, were alſo intro. 
duced for ornament, and for the ſake of prof. 
pect, and of enjoying the freſh air in ſummer 
But as the above taſte in the ancient ſtyle 
of deſigning gardens, being generally crow. 
ed every where with exact uniform diviſions 
and forma] figures, ſome of which being often 
trifling, and the ſame thing often prevailing 
in almoſt every part, that even gardens of 
very conſiderable extent afforded very little 
variety; and the perpetual ſhew of ſtiff for- 
mality of the fame thing over again, together 
with the numerous ſurrounding hedges in 
every diviſion, obtruding conſtantly upon the 
ſight, obſtructing all other objects, that at laſt 
they became ſo difagreeable to perſons of taſte, 
they aboliſhed almoſt all formal works from 
their gardens, ſuffering hardly any regular 
appearance, ſubſtituting rural works, in imi- 


tation of nature, as already deſcribed, 


However, for the ſake of diverſity, ſome of 
the more elegant regular works might {till be 


| admitted ſparingly, in particular diviſions, in 
| contraſt with the general rural performances, 


ſo as in ſome places to exhibit a grand ſtraight 
gravel or graſs-walk, in others a parterre, and 
in ſome places ſtraight rows of the moſt beau- 
tiful trees, forming walks and avenues, and 
ſometimes a range of hedge-work, and here 
and there a pyramid of yew or other proper 
ever-greens ; and ſometimes a regular graſs 
flope, formal terrace, &c. all of which, it ju- 
diciouſly diſpoſed, might affiſt in diverſifying 
the general ſcene. 

PLENUS Flos, a full or moſt double 
flower; a flower having the greateſt plenitude 
or multiplicity of petals, often to the diminu- 
tion or entire excluſion of the parts of ſtucli- 
fication. | | 

Perfectly Full Flowers, whofe multiplicity of 
petals obliterate the generative organs, conſe- 
quently prove barren, i. e. rarely ever produc- 


ing ſeed ; but moftly all Full Flowers are va- 


rieties of ſingles, which are always the origi- 


only 
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only produce the ſeed, and from which both 
double and ſingle flowers are obtained; howW- 
ever, the full double flowers are eſteemed the 


moſt beautiful, and are often the floriſts pride. 

But all flowers of the above luxuriant na- 
ture are commonly called double flowers ; 
obſerve, however, a Full Flower is to be con- 


\ ſidered as the higheſt degree of luxuriance or 


lenitude, as the petals are generally multi- 
plied in many ſeries to the very centre, ſo as 
frequently to choak up all the male and female 
organs, as ſometimes happens in carnations, 
ranunculus, anemonies, &c. a double flower, 
properly ſo called, may be ſaid to have its ſe- 
ries of petals only twice repeated; however, 
among gardeners. and floriſts all multiplied 
flowers, whether their petals are repeated but 
twice, thrice, or many times, are commonly 
all denominated double flowers, and are ge- 
nerally. in the greateſt eſtimation, as being 


the moſt delightful to the eye, in the opinion. 


of floriſts. 

But although full and double flowers are 
often the moſt beautiful to the eye, as juſt 
obſerved, yet they are to be conſidered as an 


unnatural increaſe and monſtrous production; 


Linnæus called vegetable monſters, be- 


cauſe double flowers are only varieties of ſin- 


gles, varying by culture from their natural 
lingle or characteriſtic ſtate; for the characters 
of the genera are always drawn from ſingle 
flowers, never from full or double ones, whoſe 
number of petals often vary more or leſs by 
culture, and are never to be depended on to 
eſtabliſn the characters. 


Full or double flowers therefore are varie- 


ties both of monopetalous and polypetalous 


flowers ; for example, the hyacinth, tuberoſe, 


primroſe, &c. being all monopetalous or of 


one petal only in their natural or characteriſtic 


ſtate, yet the increaſe or repetition of the 


petals one within another is often continued 


to the very centre, choaking up the organs of 


fruQification z aforeſaid, though perfect full- 


nels is leſs frequent in flowers with one petal 
than in thoſe with ſeveral. Polypetalous 
flowers therefore, ſuch as carnation, anemone, 
ranunculus, .  marſh-marigold, columbine, 


Poppy, pœony, tulip, crown-imperial, &c. 
all having ſeveral petals, are liable to all de- 
grees of Iuxuriance, from the loweſt to the 


greateſt fullneſs. 


The mode of luxuriance is effected either 
dy a multiplication of the diviſion of the limb 


or upper part of the petal, or of the petals en- 
urely ; and in flowers having nectariums, the 


1 
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impletion is often formed by a multiplicadion 
of the nectarium, as frequently occurs in co- 
lumbine, narciſſus, larkſpur, &c. 


Compound flowers are alſo liable to various 


degrees of luxutiance; as in African mari- 

gold, ſun - flower, garden-daiſy, feverfew, 

& c. for an account of the mode of impletion, 

ſee Compos1T0s flos, | 
PLUMBAGO, Lead Wort. 

This genus conſiſts of ſome flowery peren- 


nials, of which, one is herbaceous, for the 


open borders, and the others are ligneous, or 
underſhrubby plants, for the ſtove; have fibrous: 


roots, ſending up ſlender ſtalks, three or four _ 


feet high, adorned with oval ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, and terminated by cluſters and ſpikes 
of ſmall monopetalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Maonogynia. 

Charafters.) CALIX, is monophyllous,. 
tubular, pentagonal, quinquedented, and 
permanent. CoROLLA is monopetalous,. 
funnel-ſhaped, divided above into five oval- 
ſpreading ſegments ; and a nectarium of five 
very ſmall valves, including the germen. 
STAMINA, five ſubulated filaments ſitting. 
on the nectarium, and ſmall verſatile anthe- 
ræ. PIiSTILLUM, a very ſmall oval germen, 
ſimple ſtyle, having a flender five - pointed 
ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, none, a ſingle oval 
ſeed lodged in the permanent calix. 

There are about four ſpecies, the principal 
of which are the three following. 


Hardy Her baceous Kind. 


*PLUMBAGo Europea. 

European Plumbago.) Hath thick, fibrey,. 
deſcending roots, ſending up many ſlender, 
channelled ftems, branching a yard high; 
ſpear-ſhaped, rough, amplexicaule leaves, and 
Al the ſtalks and branches terminated by 


bunches of blue flowers, in October. 
Varieties.) With purple flowers — with 


white flowers. 

They are all perennial in root, and annual 
in ſtalk ; natives of Italy, &c. but ſucceed in: 
the open ground. __ 


Ligneous Stove Kinds. 


Theſe are ſomewhat underſhrubby, and 


natives of India. 
*PLUMBAG®O Zelanica.. | 
Ceylon Plumbago.] Hath a-thick juicy, acrid 


root, ligneous, very ſlender, branchy ftalks, . 
riſing three or four feet high; oval, ſmooth, 
leaves, having ſhort foot-ſtalks; and the 
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branches terminated by ſpikes of white flow- 
ers, appearing great'part of the year, 

*PLUMBAGO' Roſea. 

Roſe Plumbago.] Hath flender ligneous 
ſtems, with gibbous or ſwelling joints; 
oval ſmooth leaves, having foot ſtalks ; and 
all the branches tritiated by ſpikes of red 
flowers, great part of the year. 7 

All theſe ptants merit culture, to encreaſe 
the variety of the flowery tribe; the fitſt ſort 
for the pleaſure ground; and the other two 
to plant in pots, and place in the hot-houſe 
collection. gs 

Their propagation is ; 

The firſt ſort, by parting the roots in au- 
tumn, when the ſtalks decay. 

And the ſecond and third forts by ſeed, in 
a hot-bed, in the ſpring : they may alſo be 
tried by ſlips and cuttings, aſſiſted by artifi- 
cial heat. 2 

PLUMERIA, Red jeſſamine. 

The plants are woody, ſucculent, flowery 
-exotics, of South America; retained here 
in our hot-houſe collections, for variety, 
riſing ſeveral feet high; ornamented with 


oval, oblong, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and. 


beautiful monopetalous ſunuel-ſhaped five- 
parted flowers, terminating the branches in 
cluſters. | 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Charatters,] CaLix, is ſmall, obtuſe, 
and five-parted. CoROLLA, is monopeta- 
lous, infundibuliform, with a long tube, 
widening upwards, and the top divided into 


five oblong, oval, erect, ſpreading ſegments. | 


_ STAMINA, five awl-ſhaped filaments, hav- 
ing connivent antheræ. PISTILLUM, an 
oblong, bifid, germen, ſcarce any ſtyle, but 
a double acute ftigma. PERICARPIUM, two 
long, ventricoſe, acuminated, nutant, uni- 
locular, and univalvular folliculi; having 
numerous oblong, imbricated ſeeds. 

The ſpecies are; 

*PLUMERIA Rubra, 

Rad Plumeria.] Riſes with a woody, thick, 
ſucculent, branching ſtem, eighteen or twenty 
ſeet high; large oval-oblong leaves, having 
ſhort, biglandular foot-ſtalks ; and the branches 
terminated by cluſters of elegant, red, odori- 
- Ferous flowers. | 

Variety.) With pale-red flowers, 

*®PLUMERIA Alba. 

White Plumeria.) Rifes with a woody, 
thick, ſucculent, branchy :ſtem, eight or ten 
feet high; ' ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, revolute 
Leaves; and the branches terminated hy cluſ- 


— 


| 


| retained here in many curious gardens 


PLU 


ters of white odoriferous flowers, wi h | 
pedunculi having tuberoſe ſwelli 1 
5 og np Obtuſa. oa 
bluſe Plumeria.) Hath a wood 1 
ſucculent, branchy ſtem, riüng ten 4 var 
feet high ; ſpear-ſhaped, ſhort, obtuſe leaves 
and the branches terminated by cluſters f 
fragrant white flowers. ? 
All theſe plants flower here in © 
in ſummer, about July and Bron" e 
never produce ſeeds in England, ; 
They being all exotics of the hot parts of 
America, require the indulgence of a ho:. 
houſe all the year in this country ; and are 
plants of variety and ornament, for the kg 
ty of their ſtems, leaves, and flowers, parti. 
cularly the latter, which riſing in large 


| cluſters, make a fine appearance, ſix weeks 


or two months in ſummer, and have great 
fragrance; but thoſe of the Red Plumeria are 
conſiderably the moſt beautiful. 

All the three ſpecies are of a very ſuccu- 
lent quality, both in ſtem, branches, and 
leaves ; replete with a milky juice of a very 


cauſtic and poiſonous nature. 


As being all of the above ſucculent tem- 
perature, and exotics from the hot parts of 
the world, they mult be potted in light, dry, 
ſandy earth, and placed almoſt conſtantly in 
the ſtove; and ſupplied with proper water- 
ings, which, however, as being ſucculents, 
mult be applied with great moderation, 
particularly in winter, and they muſt be ſhiſt- 
ed occaſionally into larger pots, 


They are propagated by ſeeds and cuttings 


of their branches, 


By ſeed. —This is procured from the Weſt 
Indies; ſow it in pots of light ſandy com- 
poſt, and plunge them in a hot-bed under 
glaſſes, or in the bark-bed in the ſtove ; they 
will readily grow; and when the plants ace 


| twoor three inches high, prickthem in ſeparate 


{mall pots; which plunge alſo in the bark- 
bed, &c. 

By cuttings, —Any time in ſummer, take 
off ſome cuttings of the branches, which pre- 
vious to planting, as being very ſucculent, 
ſhould be laid in the ſtove two or three 
weeks, or more, as it ſhall ſeem neceſſary, 


| till the wound made by the amputation from 
the parent plant is 


rfectly healed and dried 
over, to prevent their rotting 3 then plant 
them in pots of light dry earth, and plunge 
them in the bark-bed, giving occaſional 
ſhade from the mid-day ſun; and very mo- 


derate 


POT 


ſhade from the mid-day ſun ; and very mo- 
derate waterings ; and they will be rooted in 
à month or fix weeks, 

POINCIANA, Barbadoes Flower-Fence, 
or Spaniſh Carnation. 75 

{t conſiſts of ſhrubby flowering exotics of 
the Indies, proper for our hot-houſe collec- 
tions ; of upright branchy growth, garniſhed 
with decompound pinnated leaves ; and the 
branches terminated by long ſpikes of beau- 
tilul pentapetalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 

CharaBers.] ' .CAL1x, is five oblong, con- 
cave, deciduous leaves. COROLLA, is pen- 
tapetalous, four of the petals roundiſh, and 
nearly equal, and the fifth is larger, deform- 
ed and crenated. STAMINA, ten very long, 
briſtly, declinated filaments, having oblong 
anthere. PisSTILLUM, a long, awl-ſhaped, 
declinated germen, long ſtyle, and obtuſe 
fligma. PERICARPIUM, an oblong com- 
preſſed pod, having tranverſe- partitions, con 
taining many plane nearly oval ſeeds, - 

The chief ſpecies are, 

1PornNCIANA Pulcherrima. 


Fair Poinciana, or Double Spined Barba- | 


u Flnver: Fence.) Hath a ſhrubby, upright, 
ſtraight ſtem, branching ten or twelve feet 
high, armed with double ſpines, at each 
joint; large, decompound, pinnated leaves, 
of numerous, oblong, obtuſe folioles; and 
the branches terminated by long looſe ſpikes, 
of large golden, yellow, beautifully varic- 
gated flowers. 
*PoINCIANA Bijuga. | 
Bijugated Single ſpined Pointiana.) Riſes 
with a ſhrubby, - upright, ſtraight ſtem, di- 
riding into ſpreading branches, armed with 
ſhort fingle "ſpines ; decompound pinnated 
leaves, of numerous, roundiſh, emarginated 
lobes 3 and the branches terminated by Jooſe 
ſpikes, of yellowiſh purple flowers. | 
*PoIvcIANa Elata. © 
Spineleſs Poinciana.] Hath a ſhrubby, ſpine- 
leſs ſtem and branches; bipinnated leaves, 
of many ſmall oblong; oval, entire lobes ; and 
looſe ſpikes of flowers, having leathery cups, 
and very long, dark purple filaments. 


Theſe beautiful ſhrubs flower here in our | 


ores, in autumn, or beginning of winter, 

very ornamentally, imparting an En 

[ragrance ; but are” not ſucceeded by ripe 

leed in England. 

1 ww are exotics of both Indies, they 
uit de always kept in pots, and placed con- 

ltantly in he bot bl. : | 


} 
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Their propagation is by ſeed, which we 
receive annually from the Weſt Indies. Sow 
it in pots of light earth, and plunge them in 
any hot-bed, or in the ſtove bark-bed ; they 


will ſoon come up abundantly, which when 


about three or four inches high, prick them 
into ſeparate ſmall pots, plunging them alſo 
in the bark-bed, and, giving occaſional wa- 
terings, and they will make great progreſs. 
As they advance in growth, ſhift them with 
balls into larger pots; and grant them ſup- 
plies of water, plentiſully in ſummer, but 
always very moderate in winter, Thus they 
will grow freely, advance faſt in height, and 
in a tew years begin to exhibit their elegant 
flowers, ; | 
FOLEMONIUM, Greek Valerian, or 
a, | 
The plants are herbaceous, fibrous-rooted, 
flowery perennials, for the pleaſure-ground ; 
ſending up annual ſtalks from about ten or 
twelve, to eighteen inches high, adorned 
with pinnated leaves, and terminated by 
bunches of monopetalous, rotated, five-parted 
flowers. ; 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 
Characters] CaLix, is monopetalous, 
five-parted, and permanent. CoROLLA, is 
monopetalous, and wheel- ſhaped, divided at 
top into five parts. STAMINA, five ſhort 
inclined filaments, having roundiſh antheræ. 
PisTILLUM, an oval acute germen, fili- 
form ſtyle, and a trifid revolute ſtigma, PE- 
RICARPIUM, a three-cornered, trivalved, tri- 
locular capſule, having many irregular ſeeds. 
The moſt noted ſpecies are, 
PoLEMONIUM Cæruleum. | 
Blue Greek Valerian, or common Jacob's Lad- 
der.] Hath fibrous roots, crowned by a cluſter 
of pinnated many-lobed leaves, and up- 
right, channelled, hollow ſtalks, about half 
a yard high ; garniſhed with pinnated leaves, 
of ſeveral pair of alternate lobes, terminated | 
by an odd one; and the ſtalks terminated by 
cluſters of blue flowers, having the calix 
larger than the corolla. , 
Pariaies.) White-flowered —rvariegated- 
flowered—woolly-cupped. ; | 
*POLEMONIUM KReptans. . 
Creeping Greek Valerian.) Hath very creep- 
ing roots, upright branchy ſtalks, about, a+ 
foot high, pinnated leaves, of ſeveral pair of 
narrow alternate lobes ; and the ſtalks ter- 
minated by bunches of light blue flowers, 


nodding or drooping downwards. 
Both the ſpecies flower in May and June ; 


— — — 
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the flowers are always collected into 
bunches ; each flower is of ohe petal, divided 
above into five roundiſh ſegments ; and are 
ſucceeded by plenty of feed in autumn. 
Theſe plants are hardy: the firſt grows 
wild in thickets, in ſome parts of England, 


and other parts of Europe; and the ſecond 


in Virginia; and both the ſorts are culti- 
vated in gardens for ornament, in the flower- 
compartments of the pleaſure-garden ; are 
abiding by the roots, and ſend up ſtalks an- 
nually in ſpring, for flowering. 

Their propagation is by ſeed, and by part- 
ing the roots ; but the ſeedlings are generally 


the fineſt plants: parting the roots, how- 


ever, 1s the * certain method to continue 
the variegated kind, and any other ſingular 
variety. ; | 
By Feed, —Sow it in ſpring, in any bed 
or border of common earth, and rake it in; 
the plants will ſoon come up abundantly, 
which, when two or three inches high, prick 
out a quantity in nurſery-rows, ſix inches 
aſunder, to remain till autumn ; then may 
be tranſplanted, where they are nan to re- 
main; and they will flower the following 
ſummer. | | | 
By parting the Roots. Autumn, when the 
ſtalks decay, or early in ſpring, before new 


ones begin to ſhoot, is the proper time; and 


is performed in the common way. 
POLYANTHES, Tuberoſe, or Indian 


tuberous Hyacinths.. 


It is an herbaceous, bulbo-tuberous-rooted, 
beautiful flowery perennial, an exotic of In- 
dia, rifing with annual ſtalks, three or four 
feet high, terminated by a long ſpike of 


many large monopetalous, ſix-parted, lilia- 


ceous flowers, of great beauty, and delight- 
fulfragrance. 
- Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 
Characters. CAlLix, none. CoROLLA, 
is monopetalous, infundibuleforme, with an 
oblong incurved tube, divided above into 


fax oval ſpreading ſegments. STAMINA, fix 


thick obtuſe filaments, terminated by very 
long linear antheræ. P1s8TILLUM, a round- 
iſh germen, flender ſtyle, crowned by a 
thick trifid ſtigma, PR Ric AR IU, a round- 
1h, obtuſely' trigonal capſule, with three 
cells, having numerous, plane, ſemi-orbicu- 
lar ſeeds, in a double range. | 
There is but one ſpecies, conſiſting of 
ſome varieties,. all of which being exotics of 
tender quality, requiring aid of artificial heat, 
under ſhelter of frames and glaſſes, &c. to 
bring them to flower in perfection in. this 
country. 2 | 


- 
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The ſpecies is, 
Sk * 2 HES ore: 
olyanthes or Tuberoſe.) Hath an 06! 

bulb-like, tuberous, 2 root; OG 
with a few long very narrow leaves; amidſt 
them an 2 raight, firm ſtem, three 
or four feet high, terminated by a lon 
ſpike of large white flowe s, arranged alter. 
nately, 

Varieties.] Common tuberoſe, with ſingle 
flowers,—double flowered, — dwarf ſtalkeq 
— variegated leaved,. s 

* all flower here in June, July, and 
Auguſt: the flowers are funnel or bell. 
ſhaped ; garniſh the upper part of the ſtem 
in a long ſpike, conſiſting of from ten to 
twenty or more ſeparate flowers, in alternate 
arrangement; the lower flowers opening firſt 
which are ſucceeded by thoſe above, in _ 
ue order, making in the. whole a meſt 

utiful appearance, highly enriched with à 
molt fragrant odour. 

The common fingle-flowered Tuberoſe, is 
the ſort the moſt commonly cultivated, as it 
generally blows the moſt freely, and poſſeſſes 
the fineſt fragrance. 

The double flowered kind, alſo highly 
merits culture,as when it blows fair, it makes 
a apy fine appearance. 

The dwarf, and the variegated kind, are 
inferior to the other two, but may be culti- 
vated for variety. 

All the varieties being exotics ſrom warm 
countries, although they are made to flow- 
er in great perfection in our gardens, by 


aſſiſtance of hot-beds, they will not pro 


per in the open ground, and do not en- 
creaſe freely in England; fo that a ſupply 
of the roots is imported hither annually from. 
Genoa, and other parts of Italy, by moſt of 
the eminent nurſery. and ſeedſmen, and the 
Italian warehouſe-keepers ; generally arriving 
in February or March, time enough for the 
enſuing ſummer's bloom; and are fold com- 
monly at the rate of twelve or fifteen ſhil-. 
liugs per hundred, being careful always to, 
procure as large roots as poſſible, for on this 
3 the ſucceſs. of having a complete 
ow. 


They requiring artificial heat to blow them. 


in this country; are planted in pots, and 
* in a hotbed, under a deep frame, 
urniſhed, with glaſs lights; or placed in a 
hot-houſe, where they may be blowed to 
great perfection, with little trouble. ; 

The principal ſeaſon, for planting them is 


March and. April; obſerving, however, that 
| | in 


\ 


they a 
the fr: 
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tende: 
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in order to continue a long ſucceſſion of the 
bloom, it is proper to make two or three dif- 
{erent plantings, at about a month interval ; 
one in March, another in April, and a third 
the beginning of May; whereby the blow 
may be continued from June until Septem- 
der; obſerving, as above mentioned, they 
ma be flowered either by aid of a common 
dung, or bark hot-bed, or in a hot-houſe ; 
and the following is the methods. 

Firſt by common Hot-beds.—In March 
or April, &c. as above obſerved, make a mo- 
gerately ſubſtantial hot bed of dung or tan, in 
dimenſions ſuitable to any of the deepeſt hot 
hed frames; and when the bed is become of a 
proper temperature of heat, prepare to put in 
the roots, previouſly planting them in pots, 
az directed below ; obſerving, that if a dung 
hot- bed, lay in fix inches depth of earth, or old 
tan, in which to plunge the pots, but if of 
bark or tan, no earth is neceſſary, as the pots 
may be plunged immediately into the bark. 

he hot-bed being ready, and having 
procured the roots, and a due quantity of pots 
twenty fours one for each root; then having 
light rich earth, fill the pots therewith ; and, 
x having diveſted the roots of all looſe 
outer ſkins, and all off-ſets, plant one in each 
pot, in depth, ſo as the top of the root be 
about an inch below the ſurface of the earth: 
this done, directly plunge all the pots in the 
hot-bed - cloſe together, ſo as the bed may 
contain the number required; and as ſoon as 
they are all thus placed, put on the lights of 
the frame. 25 
Being thus planted and placed in the hot- 
bed, obſerve their culture as follow: admit a 
portion of freſh air daily, by tilting the upper 
ends of the lights ; but keep them cloſe down 
on nights: give alſo moderate waterings, 


roots begin to ſhoot ; then repeat the water- 
ings ſreely every two or three days, or as you 
ſhall ſee occaſion ; likewiſe obſerving, that 
when the ſhoot begins to advance, to admit 
freſh air more freely, in proportion to 
ſtrengthen the ſtems, according as they advance 
in heigbt: and when they have riſen near 
the glaſſes, it is proper to deepen the frame, 
either by the addition of another at top, or 
by raiſing it at bottom fix or eight inches, in 
order to give the ſtems ſufficient room to 
ſhoot to their full ſtature, repeating this, 
once or twice, as the growth of the plants 
renders it neceſſary, fal alſo indulging them 


which however apply very ſparingly, till the 


| 


vith plenty of water, and a large portion of 


| 
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freſh air daily, either by tilting the lights as 
above ſaid, or that when the plants are ad- 
vanced ſotne tolerable height, and the warm 
ſeaſon alſo a little advanced, the lights may 
be taken away entirely occaſionally in fine mild 
days, which will ſtrengthen — inure them 
gradually to the full air: but always draw 
the lights on again towards the evening, or at 
the approach of a ſharp air, cold blaſt, or 
heavy rains ; obſerving, towards the middle 
or latter end of May, or beginning of June, 
according to the temperature of the ſeaſon, 
to begin to expoſe them fully, only giving 
occaſional ſhelter in cold nights, or very wet 
wezther, either of the glaſſes, or mats ſup- 
ported on hoop arches, till they begin to flow- 
er, which will be about the middle or latter 
end of June, or beginning of July: when the 
plants in their pots may be removed where 
wanted ; either to adorn any of the garden 
compartments, or any apartment of the 
habitation. | 

Place to each plant a tall ſtraight ſtake ; to 
which faſten the ſtem for ſupport. . 

They muſt ſtill be duly ſupplied with water 
all the time of their bloom ; they will require 
it every other day, or oftner, in very hot dry 
weather. 

Obſerve, as aforeſaid, that, in order to 
continue a long ſucceſſion of bloom of 
this flower, two more parcels of roots ſhould 
be planted ; one in April, about a month aftec 
the firſt, and another parcel in May ; each 
planting to be in pots, as already direCted ; 
and plunged in a hot-bed under ſhelter of 
frames and glaſſes, or an awning of mats 
every night and cold weather: thoſe however 
planted late in April or in May, will need only 
a moderate hot bed, juſt to ſet the roots ago- 
ing at firſt, and will ſucceed tolerably, with 
only a protection of hoop arches acroſs the 
bed, for the ſupport of mats occaſionally in 
cold nights. | 

Sometimes roots planted in May in the 
full ground, will ſhoot tolerably ſtrong, and 
produce flowers in autumn, oe _ 

It is however the molt eligible way to allow 
them the aſſiſtance of a hot-bed as above, 
otherwiſe of a hot-houſe, as directed below ; 
for one or other of theſe aids is the only me« 
thod by which we can blow theſe flowers in 
full perfection. | | 

By afſiflance of a Hot- houſe.] Where there 
is the convenience of a hot-houſe, we may 
blow tuberoſes in great perfection with very 
little trouble. Plant the roots any time in 

5C2- _ - Jpring, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


full ground, or to forwar 


planted and managed as already directed, and 


nent. CoROLLA, none, there being no pe- 
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ſpring; in pots as above adviſed ;- and if there 
is room in the bark-bed, plunge them to their 
rims ; if not, place the pots any where towards 
the front of the houſe ; but they will hoot 
more freely if plunged in the bark-bed ; give 
occaſional waterings as directed in the hot- 
bed culture, and they will ſhoot and flower 
ſtrong in their due ſeaſon ; and by a repeti- 
tion of planting a few at three or 1 weeks 
interval, you may continue a bloom from 
April or May, until autumn. 


Method of Propagation. 


With reſpect to the propagation of theſe ' 
plants, it is principally by off-ſets of the 
roots. Oe” | 

The blowing roots that are brought annu- 
ally from abroad, for ſale, are often furniſhed 
with off-ſets, which ought to be ſeparated, 
previous to planting ; thoſe alſo that are plant- 
ed here in our gardens, frequently furniſh 
off-ſets, fit for ſeparation in autumn when 
the leaves decay; they muſt then be pre- 
ſerved in ſand all winter in a dry ſheltered 
place ; and in the beginning of March, plant 
them either in a bed of light dry earth in the 

: them as much as 
poſſible, allow them a moderate hot-bed, and 
in either method indulge them with ſhelter 
in cold weather, either of a frame and lights, 
or arched with hoops and occaſionally matted; 


but let them enjoy the full air in all mild wea- | 


ther, giving alſo plenty of water in dry wea- 
ther, during the ſeaſon of their growth in 


ſpring and ſummer. 


Thus let them grow till their leaves decay 
in autumn ; then take them up, clean them 
from earth, and lay them in a box of dry ſand 
to preſerve them till ſpring, at which time, 
fuch roots as are large enough to blow may be 


A. 


the ſmaller roots plant again in a nurſery-bed, 
to have another year's growth ; afterwards 
plant them for flowering. 

POLYGONUM, knot-graſs. 

This genus conſiſts of herbaceous peren- 
nials and annuals, for adorning the pleaſure- 

rden, and for medical and other uſes; riſ- 
ing from about fix. inches to ten feet high, in 
different ſorts, garniſhed with oval and ſpear- 


ſhaped leaves, and terminated by branchy | 


ſpikes of ſmall but numerous apetalous flowers. 
Claſs and order, Ofandria, Trigynia. 
Chara&ters.) CALIx, is divided into five 

oval ſegments, coloured within, and perma- 


2 


— 


. 
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— 


of the large compartments of the pleaſure- 


| 


ſtyles and ſimple ſtigmas. 
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tals, STAMINA, eight, very ſhort filaments. 


crowned with roundiſh antherz, P1571; . 
LUM, a triquetrous germen, three very ſhort 


| Pericarpyyy, 
none, each floret having a ſingle triquetrous 


ſeed wrapped in the permanent calix, 
The principal ſpecies for our purpoſe arc 
two perennials, and two annuals, | 
| Perennial Kinds. 
Theſe are cultivated in many gardens for 
3 but their chief merit is for medical 
uſe. 
Pol VON Uu, Biftorta. 
Biſſort or Greater Snakeweed.) Hath a thick 
oblique intorted root, blackiſh without, and 
red within; a ſimple round ſlender ſtem near 
two feet high, oval leaves, having decurrent. 
foot-ſtalks, and the ſtalk terminated by thick 
ſhort ſpikes, of whitiſh-red flowers. | 
*PoLYGONUM, Fivaparum. | 
Vivaparous Polygonum, or ſmaller Biſtort. 
Hath a thickiſh root, a ſimple ſlender ſtem, 
half a foot high, ſpear- ſhaped leaves, and the 
{talk and branches terminated by long ſpikes 
of whitiſh-red flowers, 
Both theſe perennials flower in May aud 
June, ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in Auguſt. 
They grow wild in England, &c. the firſt 
in moiſt places, the other in mountainous ſi- 
tuations ; are in great eſtimation for medical, 
purpoſes ; the root being the part uſed. 


Annual Kinds. 


The firſt of theſe is a noble ornamental 
plant, commonly called Per/icaria ; the other 
is an eſculent. 

PoLYGonUM Orientale. 

Oriental Polygonum, commonly called Perſſca- 
ria.] Hath fibrey roots, an upright, robuſt, 
ſtrong, jointed ſtem, riſing eight or ten feet 
high, dividing at top into ſeveral branches; 
very large oval-lanceolate alternate leaves, on 
broad foot.ſtalks half ſurrounding the ſtem; 
and all the branches terminated by long, flen- 
der, hanging ſpikes of reddiſh-purple hep- 
tandrous and digynious flowers, from July till 
October. | 

This- is a noble annual for the decoration 


garden. 
*PoLYGONUM Pagopyrum. 
Fagopyrum, Buck-wheat, or Brank.) Riſes 
with an upright ſmooth branchy ſtem, from 
about a foot and a half to a yard high, heart- 
ſhaped-ſagittated leaves, and the branches 


terminated by cluſters of whitiſh flowers, ſuc- 
| ceeded 
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eceded by large angular ſeeds; excellent for 
feeding pigeons, and molt ſorts of . 
All theſe plants are hardy, and ſucceed in 
almoſt any ſoil and ſituation; the two firſt are 
erennial in root, and the third and fourth 
are annual, wholly decay at the end of ſum- 
mer, or early in winter, 

As to their merit in gardening, the follow- 
ing are the particulars : | 

he firſt two ſorts are retained in ſome cu- 
rious gardens, 8 ; but their chief me- 
rit is for medical purpoſes: they are powerful 
aſttingents, and are uſed both internally and 
externally ; eſteemed very efficacious in hæ- 
morrhages, aud other fluxes; and good to 
heal ſore mouths. 

Third fort Oriental Polygonum, or Perficaria, 
is a moſt elegant annual for the embelliſhment 
of the pleaſure-ground ; it aſſuming a ma- 
jeſtic tree-like growth * its erect luxuriant 
ſtem, and branchy head; which being gar- 
niſhed with noble large foliage, and nume- 
rous pendulous ſpikes of flowers, in conſtant 
ſucceſſion three or four months, exhibits a 
very ornamental appearance from June or Ju- 
ly, until October, and is ſo eaſy of culture, 
that from its ſcattered ſeeds in autumn young 
plants riſe ſpontaneouſly in abundance the en- 
fuing ſpring, and ſhoot up ſo rapidly, as to 


attain {rx or eight feet ftature by July, when 


they generally begin flowering, and continue 
till attacked by the froſt, then totally periſh ; 
ſo that a freſn ſupply muſt be raiſed from ſeed 
annually, 

The be ſort (Bucl-M heat) is a ſort of corn, 
and is frequently cultivated both by way of 
fodder, cutting its ſtalks while young and 


green to feed cattle ; and for its grain to feed 


pigeons, poultry, hogs, &c. it flouriſhes in 
any foil and fituation, but generally thrives 
belt in light dry earth; and the cricft ſeaſons 
kldom retards its growth. 


Method. of propagating all the Sorts. 


The firſt-and ſecond fort are eaſily propa- 
gated in plenty, by parting the roots in au- 


tumn. | 

The third ſort, Oriental Polygonum, being 
annual, is always propagated from ſeed annu- 
ws, rg in the full ground, or by aid of 
dot=beds. | , 


By ſowing in the full ground—Some ſeed 


may be ſowed both in autumn, as ſoon as 
upe, and in ſpring, about the borders, in 
patches; the autumn-ſowed plants, although 


ticy rather rife ſparingly, yet thoſe that ſuc- | 
p | : + 


*% 


| 


| 


| 
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if previouſly pricked u 
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ceed, generally riſe earlier and ſtronger in the 
fpring following, than the ſpring-ſowed plantsz - 
it is however proper to ſow in both ſeaſons ; 


| ſome of which may be in a warm border for 


tranſplanting; and others about the borders 
in patches, finally to remain, covering the 
feed half an inch deep; they will come up 
about April or May, if a fine ſeaſon ; which, 
when three or four inches high, thoſe deſign- 
ed for tranſplantation ſhould be planted out 
ſingly, about the different compartments ; 


and of thoſe ſowed in patches, thin out the 


weakeſt in moiſt weather, leaving only one of 
the ſtrongeſt plants in each patch ; and thoſe 
thinned out, may alſo be planted ſingly where 
they may be required. According as the 
plants in general advance ſome conſiderable 
height, place a ſtout ſtake to each for ſupport, 
which is all the culture they require; and they 
will flower in due ſeaſon, and furniſh plenty 
of ſeed. | 

From the ſcattered or ſelf-· ſown ſeed in au- 
tumn, many young plants often riſe in ſpring, 
and flouriſh without any trouble. 

By hot;beds.—As ſometimes in bad ſea- 
ſons, or in cold wet ſoils, the ſowings in the- 
full ground either riſe but ſparingly, or not 
till late in ſpring, probably May or June; it 
is therefore proper alſo to ſow ſome in a hot- 


bed in March, with other annuals, ſuch as 
African and French marigolds, China aſters, 


&c. for tranſplantation, which will forward 
them conftderably ; but they muſt be planted 
out in May or June before they draw up ; or 
pon- another hot-bed,, 
ſix or eight inches aſunder, and arched over 


with hoops, and ſheltered with mats in cold 
nights; and here to have three or four weeks 
growth, it would bring 


them more eonſider- 
ably forward, and they may readfly be moved. 


with large balls of earth about their roots, for 


therr final tranſplantation. 

The fourth ſpecies Buck-Wheat, is alſo 
propagated by feed annually, in any open 
ground, which ſow in April or May, either 
broad-caſt and raked, or harrowed in, or in 
ſhallow drills, ten or twelve inches aſunder, 
the plants will ſoon come up, and be fit to- 
mow for cattle in eight or ten weeks, or if to 
ſtand, will produce a crop of grain inthree or 
four months. 4 L 

POPULUS, Poplar- tree; comprehending 
the Abele, and Aſpen-tree, &c. 

This genus is compoſed of hardy deciduous. 
trees, valuable for ornamental and foreſt-tree 
plantations; they rifing to ,a conſiderable: 

height: 
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height and magnitude, garniſhed with large 
roundiſh angulated and heart-ſhaped ſimple 
leaves, and dioecious apetalous flowers, col- 
lected into long amentums. 

Claſs and order, Divecia, Odtandria. 


Characters. ] Catix, male and female flow- 


ers on ſeparate trees, collected into oblong, 
looſe, imbricated amentums, compoſed of ob- 
long ſcales, each ſcale forming a cup to a ſin- 
gle floret. Cokol LA, no petals, but a mono- 
phyllous nectarium. STAMINA, eight fila 
ments, having large four-cornered antheræ. 
PisTILLUM, an Gval acuminated germen, 
very ſhort ſtyle and quadrifid ſtigma.— PE. 
RICARPIUM, an oval bilocular capſule, and 
numerous oval pappous ſeeds. | 
. "There are five ſpecies, all of the tree kind, 
deciduous, and of hardy temperature; will 
thrive in almoſt any ſoil and ſituation, but 
are the moſt proſperous in moiſt grounds, 
particularly the firſt three ſorts, which: thrive 


exceedingly in marſhy or boggy land, or any 


watery ſituation.” | 

The ſpecies are. | 
. *PopuLus Alba. ark 
I bite Poplar, cemmonly called Abele-tree.] 
Riſes with an upright ſtraight trunk, and re- 
gular branchy head, to a great height, hav- 
ing a whitiſh ſmooth bark, roundiſh leaves, 
indented into ſeveral angles,. of a dark-green 
above, and ae downy and white underneath. 

ug theſe Varieties.] Large lea ved 
White Poplar — ſmall-Jeaved — variegated- 
leaved. - ' | 3 
_ *PopuLus Negra. 
- . Black Poplar.] Riſes with a ſtraight trunk, 
and full branchy head, to a conſiderable 
height; having deltoide, heart-ſhaped, acu- 
minate, ſerrated, light green leaves. 
 *PopuLus Tremula. | Hig 
Trembling Poplar, or Aſpen-tree.) Riſes 

with an upright large trunk, and a full 
branchy head, many feet high, having a grey 
bark, roundiſh leaves indented into angles, 
ſmooth oh both ſides, with a conſtant tre- 
mulous motion. | 

The leaves of this ſpecies having long flen- 
der foot-ſtalks, are cendered ſo very. tremu- 
lous, that they have a conſtant wavering or 
trembling motion ; hence the name Populus 
 Tremula. | | 
- *PopULus Balſamifera. | | 

Balſamiferous Carolina Poplar.) Riſes with 
an upright large trunk, and a large regular 
branchy head, to a great height, having. a 
whitiſh ſmooth bark, and the young ſhoots 
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ornament in out · grounds, not near fine * 
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cornered ; large, almoſt heart- 
dented, light ſhining-green =: op 7 

This is a very elegant ſpecies of Populu 
of very free growth, and the leaves rema % 
ably large and ornamental. * 

Porurus Heterophylla, 

Heterophyllous Virginia Paplar.] Riſes to 
great height, having large heart-ſhaped leaves, 
uy at N _ appearance, x 

he two following ſorts are alſo 
of this 2 P N Sade 

Tacamahacca Poplar, commonly called 
hacca or Basses. Is of 2.5 var — 
branching out into a full regular head, lav. 
ing middling- ſized leaves, ſome oval, others 
heart and ſpear-ſhaped, whitiſh underneath 
and of a very balſamic odoriſerous nature: 
good to cure green wounds, '" 

Lemba dy - Poplar.) Riſes with a ver 
ſtraight ſtem, branching ere ctiy, forming l 
fine regular head, and grows to ſome conj. 
derable height; having large, roundiſh, acu- 
minate, ſmooth, Jight-green leaves—ig a te. 
markable faſt ſhooter, and highly merits cy). 
ture. | 

In all theſe trees the leaves are univerſally 
of the ſimple kind, moderately large, and 
form a diſtinguiſhable diverſity in plantations 
in ſummer ; they expand in ſpring and de- 
ca in autumn, like the reſt of the deciduous 
tribes. 

All the ſorts flower annually in the ſpring, 
but the flowers being only ſmall katkins, 
make no ornamental ſhow; they are all of 
the claſs Dioecia, i. . male and female on 
ſeparate trees, collected into oblong imbri- 
cated amentums or katkins, two or three 
inches long, the flowers being ſmall florets 
without petals, ſituated under the ſcales of 
the amentum, appear commonly in March 
or April ; the males come out firſt, and the 
females in a week after, and in about five 
or fix weeks are ſucceeded by ripe ſeed, which 
is frequently diſſeminated by the winds all 
around to a conſiderable diſtance, and often 
productive of many young plants. 

Theſe trees are al of remarkably quick 

gromths often making ſhoots whilſt young, 
rom three or four to eight or ten feet long 
in one ſuminer, eſpecially in moiſt ſoils, in 
which they principally delight, and make 
the greateſt progreſs. 

As to their uſes in gardening, 
are the particulars.  _. 

They may be employed occaſionally for 


the following 
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and walks, on account of the great litter the 
falling of their katkins occaſion ; but are ex- 
cellent for planting towards the boundaries 
of parks, ddocks, and fields, the ſides of 
rivers and brooks, and to interſperſe with 
other trees in large plantations. e White 
Poplar, or Abele, in particular, alſo the 
Carolina, Tacamahacca, and Lombardy Pop- 


lar, are very ornamental trees, and are finely. 


adapted to be employed in aſſemblage in 
forming large avenues, open groves, and 
clumps in parks, &c. all the forts may, be em- 


ployed to advantage in any large tracks of | 


ntation. - 
If required to ornament any marſhy or 
grounds with plantation, no trees are 
better adapted for that uſe than Poplars, 


eſpecially the firſt three ſpecies, all of which | 


thrive remarkably in moiſt or boggy ground, 
and will readily grow by cuttings, either of 
young ſhoots or in truncheons.—See their 
Propagation. 
4s foreſt or timber-trees, the following 
three ſorts, White, Black, and Tremulous 
Poplar are proper to be employed for that pur- 
pole, eſpecially in any moiſt boggy ground, 
where few other trees will thrive: they how- 
ever will ſucceed in any other common ſoil 
poor or rich, but in a boggy or very moiſt 
ground they will be ſo expeditious in growth 
as in fix or ſeven years they will afford a con- 
ſiderable advantage, eſpecially if planted cloſe 
to allow of thinning, te a fall of poles, ſpars, 
and for fire-wood, &c. beſides leaving a ſuf- 
ficient number of ſtandards at proper diſ- 
tances to grow up to timber, and the ſtools 
of the firſt fall remaining, ſhoot up again 
and afford a fall every four or fave. years, ſtill 
leaving the timber ſtandards. 

Any boggy or marſhy land may be im- 
proved to much advantage by coppices of 
theſe trees, to cut every four, five, or fix 
E for poles, and other ſmall purpoſes ; 
cing planted in rows a yard aſunder, and in 
leven years they will be fit to cut for many 
{mall uſes, and the ſtools ſhooting up again 
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is a good ſeaſon for this work, or even any 
time in winter until March, in open weather. 
This is the moſt expeditious mode of propa- 
gating all theſe trees, for cuttings thereof 


| grow freely without any trouble ; either cut- 


tings of the young year-old ſhoots, a foot 
and half long, planted a foot deep, or large 
truncheons of two, three, or more years 
om from about a you to five or ſix feet 
ong, planted in moiſt places : though theſe 
large cuttings or truncheons are not proper 


for any general plantation, only juſt in ſome 


particular parts, in a boggy or watery ſitua- 
tion, where ſhade and ſhelter may be re- 
quired as ſoon as poſſible, in which may be 
planted a quantity nally to remain, planting 
them two or three feet deep. 

But, in order to raiſe plants for any regular 
plantation, or for a quantity of handſome- 
ſtandards, it is the moſt eligible to raiſe them. 


principally from young cuttings of one year's 


growth, or two at moſt; procure therefore a. 
quantity of thefe young cuttings, about fif- 
teen or eighteen inches long, and plant ther 
in nurſery-rows a yard aſunder, placing each 
cutting two parts of three in the ground, and 
about a foot diſtance in the lines, they will 
readily take root, and make good ſhoots the 
following ſummer, being careful to trim off 
iraggling laterals, in order to encourage the 
leading ſhoot to grow ſtraight, and aſpire 
more expeditiouſly in height; and after hav- 
ing from two to four or five years growth. 
here, they may be tranſplanted finally for the 
purpoſes above mentioned. : 
By Layers.—In autumn chuſe any lower 
young ſhoots conveniently ſituated, lay them. 
y ſlit-laying, they will be well rooted and. 
fit to tranſplant by autumn following, in. 
nurſery-rows to have two or three years. 
growth. ; 
By Suckers.—Some of the forts ſend up- 
abundance of ſuckers from. the roots, which- 
may be taken up. after the fall of the leaf, and. 


| Planted in nurſery- rows, as. directed for the: 


cuttings; they will form good plants in two- 


ſtrong, will afford a cutting every four or 
tive years aſter. See PLANT ATIONS. q 
For all the above purpoſes young trees are 
propagated and raiſed, as directed below in 

their propagation. | 
, plantations. 


Method of Propagation. FORTVULAC A, Purſlane. 
All the forts of Populus are eaſily propa- | Two ſpecies are found in our gardens; one 
gated by cuttings, layers, and ſuckers, a a low herbaceous ſucculent annual, a falladi 


By Cuttings, —OQtober and November herb; the other a low ſhrubby perennial 4 


ears. 
| | The plants raiſed by all the above methods, 
will, after having obtained from two or three 
to five or fix years growth, be of proper ſize 
for ſurniſhing any of the aforementioned 
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the green-houſe, or ftove collection, both 
riting only ſix or eight inches high, garniſhed 
with ſmall ſucculent leaves, and ſmall penta- 
petalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Dedecandria Monoeynia. 

 Charafters,] CALIx is ſmall, bifid, and 

placed on the germen, and permanent.—Co- 
ROLLA, five plane, obtuſe, erect petals.— 
STAMINA, from twelve to nineteen ſhort 
capillary filaments, having ſimple antheræ.— 
PiSTILLUM, a roundiſh germen, fhort ſim- 
ple ſtyle, and five oblong ſtigmas —PEeRrr- 
CARPIUM, an oval covered capſule, of one 
cell, having many ſmall ſeeds. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies, but the two 
following are the moſt noted. 

'PoRTULACA Olzrarea ( Annual.) 

Common culinary Pur ſlane.] Riſes with her- 
baccous, low, ſucculent, branchy ſtalks, fix or 
eight inches high, garniſhed with wedge- 
ſhaped, thick, ſucculent leaves, and ſmall 
cloſe-ſetting flowers, | 

Compriſes two Varieties.] Green Purſlane, 


having deep-green leaves.—Golden Purfhane, 


having yellow leaves; both the varieties riſ- 
ins from the ſame ſeed. 
eſe herbs are excellent to mix in ſummer 
ſallads. | 
PoRTULACA, Anacampſeros ( Perennial.) 


Anacampſoros, or Shrubby Cape Purſlane] 
Riſes with a ſhrubby branchy ſtalk, about ſix 


inches high, oval, gibbous, ſucculent leaves, 
and the ſtalks terminated by ſmal} cluſters of 
red flowers. 


Both theſe lants-are of a ſucculent nature ;. 
the firſt is an herbaceous annual, for culinary 


uſes; and the ſecond a ſhrubby perennial, cul- 


_ tivated by the curious for variety; are both 


exotics of a tender quality, of the temperature 
of green-houſe and ſtove plants. 


The common Culinary Purſlane is raiſed annu- 


ally from ſeed for ſummer uſe, both as a ſal- 
Jad and pot-herb, is of a moiſt cold nature, 
and an excellent ingredient to mix in ſum- 
mer ſallads, but not proper for winter uſe; 
the plant being tender muſt be raiſed either 
in a hot-bed, or in a warm border, in which 
it will not ſucceed before April or May. 

The ſhrubby ſort muſt be kept in pots of 


dry ſoil, and placed in the hot - houſe collection. 


Method of Propagation. 


The propagation of the Common Purſlane is 
by ſeed annually in ſpring and ſummer, for, 
in order to continue a ſucceſſion of young 


plants for uſe, it is proper to ſow ſeveral di 
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ferent times from March or April until June. 


July, or Auguſt, at about three weeks in. 
terval, obſerving, if required, to haye i 
early.: the firſt ſowing may be performed in 
a ſlender hot. bed in February or March, and 
the other ſowings may be in a warm border of 
lightiſh earth in April and May; though, as 
the warm ſeaſon advances, the ſowings way 
be in any open bed or border of light ground 
The ſeed mayeither be ſowed inſhallow dvi. 
and covered about a quarter of an inch deep, 
or all over the ſurface, covering it that depth, 
or may belightly raked in: give occasional wa. 
terings in dry weather, both before and after 
the plants come up, which are to remain 


where ſowed, and they will be fit to cut for 


uſe in three or four weeks. In gathering 
them for uſe, cut off their young tops with a 
knife, they will ſhoot out again aſter each 
cutting. 

To ſave ſeed of this fort leave ſome ſtrong 
plants of the April ſowing, they will flower 
and ripen ſeeds freely towards autumn, 

The ſecond ſort is propagated by cuttings, 
any time from April till June or July; plant 
them in pots of light dry earth, and if plunged 
in the bark- bed they will root the ſooner, 
giving occafional ſhade till rooted, and mo- 
derate watering. 

POTEN TILL A, Cinquefoil. 

The genus conſiſts of one noted ſhrubby 
ſpecies, and near thirty herbaceous kinds; the 
former is a bardy deciduous flowering ſhrub 
for the pleaſure- ground; and the others having 
but little merit as garden plants,. only a few 


of them are ſometimes admitted in the herba- 


ceous collection for variety. All the ſorts ate 


of moderate growth, ſome growing erect, 


others trailing, and garniſhed with pinnated 


and other compound leaves, and pentapeta- 


lous flowers. a 
Claſs and Order, Icoſandria Pelygynia. = 
Characters] - CaLix is -menophyllous, 
half cut into ten parts, alternately ſmaller, 
and - reflexed, — CoRoLLaA, five, roundiſh, 
ſpreading petals, inſerted into the calix S A- 
MINA, twenty awl-ſhaped ſhort filaments, 


having elongated-lanulated antherz.—P1s-- 


TILLUM, numerous ſmall germina collected 


into a head, many ſlender ſtyles, having ob- 
tuſe ſtigmas.—PERICARPIUM, none, a head 


of ſeeds placed on the common receptacle, 
which lodges in the calix. 
There are about ſix or ſeven ſpecies found 


in our gardens, one of which is ſhrubby, the 


others herbaceous. | 
| nt Shrult y 
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 Shrubby kind. 7 HY theſe Potentillas flower in Juue and 
1PoTENTILLA Fruticoſa. uly ; the flowers are compoſed each of five 
For Potentilla, — talled Shrub toundiſh petals, and about twenty ſtamina. 
Cinquefoil. ] Riſes with a ſhort ſhrubby ſtem, . Fc are all very hardy plants, and may 
dividing into a branchyifull head, three or four n oyed in the different . „ cg 
feet high; cloſely garniſhed with pinnated | ? mag 2 round. The firſt ſpecies in 
leaves, of five, oblong, narrow, acute-pointed particular, Shrubby Patentilla, merits a place 
clioles, pale green above, and whitiſh un- in every ſhrubbery towards the front of the 
derneath; and the branches terminated by clumps, &c. and the herbaceous kinds may | 
cluſters of large, ſpreading, yellow flowers. be diſperſed about the common compartments ; 
This is a beautiful deciduous flowering Fire AIRF, | 
b. worthy a place in every curious col- i . 
2 wild in Yorkſhire and | , The Shrubby Potentilla may be propagated 
other northern parts of England, &c. but has abundantly by ſuckers, layers, and cuttings 3 
deen long a reſident of gardens as an orna- all of which will readi] grow, and make 
tal ſhrub. | | plants in one year, which aſter having two 
nen 8 IT or three years growth in the nurſery, will be 
erbaceous perennial kinds, 


fit for any of the ſhrubbery compartments, 
There are about five or fix of theſe kinds 


All the herbaceous kinds may be propa- 
common to our gardens; the firſt of which | gated by parting the roots in autumn or 


grows wild in England, and is rarely culti- | ſpring, or by ſeed in any of thoſe ſeaſons. 
vated ; the others are of foreign growth in POTERIUM, Garden Burnet. 
diferent parts of Europe. | It conſiſts of two herbaceous and one 
*POTENTILLA Reptans. : ſhrubby perennial. Of the ſormer, one is 
Creeping common fiue-leaved Potentilla, or five- | a kitchen-garden herb, the other for the 
loved graſs.] Hath a thick fibrey root, flen- | pleaſure-garden, and the ſhrubby kind ſor the 
der, trailing, repent ſtalks, digitated, five- | green-houſe collection; they all riſing with 
lobed, petiolated leaves, and yellow flowers, | upright ſtalks from about a foot and a half to 
fngly, T2 | a yard high, in different ſorts ; having pin- 
PoTENTILLA Rupeſtris. | nated leaves, and the branches terminated 
Mountain upright Cinguefoil.] Hath up- | by ſpikes of quadripertite monoecious flowers. 
right ſtalks, eight or nine inches high; pin- | Claſs and order, Monoecia Polyandria. 
nated, five and three-lobed, alternate leaves, Chara#ters.} CALix, male and female 
having oval crenated Jobes, and the ſtalks | flowers in the ſame ſpike, each floret having 
terminated by ſmall white flowers, cups formed of three oval leaves. CoROLLA, 
*PoTENTILLA Recta. | in the males is quadripartite, the ſegments 
Ereft, feven-lobed, Yellow Cingueſoil.] Hath | oval, concave, and permanent, and in the 
erect ſtalks, ſeven · lohed leaves; having the | females is monopetalous, and wheel-ſhaped 
lobes ſpear-ſhaped and ſerrated; green and | with a ſhort tube, divided above into four 
hairy on both ſides, and the ſtalks terminated | oval, plane, perſiſtent ſegments. 5TAMINA, 
by corymboſe cluſters of yellow flowers, numerous capillary filaments, and didymous 
*PoTENTILLA Pragaroides. anthere, PisTILLUM, two oval-oblong 
Straberry-like trailing Patentilla.] Hath a | germens, two hair-like, coloured ſtyles, and 
ſomewhat tuberous root, furniſhed with many | pencil-ſhaped, coloured ſtigmas. PERICAR- 
long fibres, long trailing ſhoots, rooting at the | PIUM, a berry incloſed in the indurated co- 
joints ; pinnated, moſtly three-lobed leaves, | rolla, having two ſeeds. 
haring oval lobes, with the extreme lobe the | 


largeſt, and cluſters of ſmall white flowers. Ferbaceous kinds, 


his ſpecies bears a great reſemblance to The firſt of theſe herbaceous kinds is an 
ihe ſmall ſterile ſtrawberry plants. an eſculent herb, the other for variety in the 

POTENTILLA Argentea. pleaſure garden. 

Silvery upright Potentilla.] Hath upright 'PoTERIUM Sanguiſarba, ( Perenmal. ) 
ſtalks, branching a foot bigh ;- and five-lobed Sanguiſorba, er common garden Burnet ] 
laves, having the lobes wedge-ſhaped, cut | Hath fibrey perennial roots, crowned by a 
on the edges, hoary and white underneath, | large tuft of pinnated leaves, of fx or ſeven 
and the branches terminated by ſmall yellow | pair of ſawed lobes, terminated by an odd. 
lowers, | 5 D one; 


POT 


one ; upright angular ſtalks, dividing, and 


branching a foot and a half high, terminated 
by oblong ſpikes of purpliſh red flowers, 

'This Becies grows wild in England, in 
chalky ſoils, but has been long cultivated as 
a choice fallad-herb for winter and ſpring uſe, 
it being of a warm nature; the young leaves 
are the uſeful parts. | 

It is perennial in root, and retains its ra- 
dical leaves all the year, but the ſtalks are 
annual, 5 

PorERIUu Hybridum. 

Hybrid Agrimony- leaved Montpelier Burnet. ] 
Riſes with upright taper, cloſely gathered 
ſtalks two feet high; pinnated odoriferous 
leaves of three or four pair of ſawed lobes, 


terminated by an odd one; and the ſtalks 


terminated by long foot-ſtalks dividing into 
ſmaller, each ſupporting a ſmall roundiſh 
ſpike of flowers. 

This ſpecies often proves biennial, but by 
cutting down ſome of the ſtalks before they 
flower, it will cauſe it to multiply at bottom, 
and become abiding. 


Shrubby kind for the Green- houſe. 


PPoTERIUM Spineſum. . 

Shrubby Spinous Burnet of Crete.) Hath a 
ſhrubby ſtem and branches, riſing a yard 
high, armed with ſpines; ſmall pinnated 
evergreen leaves, of fix or ſeven pair of lobes, 
terminated by an odd one, and the branches 
terminated by ſmall heads of greeniſh flowers, 

All theſe three ſpecies flower in June and 


£ July; ſucceeded by ripe feeds in autumn, 


They are all naturally perennial, but the 
two herbaceous kinds being abiding in root 
only; the other in root, ſtem, and branches; 
and the two former are hardy, and the'third 
requires ſhelter in winter. 

The firſt ſort merits culture in every 
kitchen-garden for winter and ſpring ſallads. 

Some plants, both of the firſt and ſecond 
ſorts, may be introduced in the herbaceous 
collection in the pleaſure- garden for variety. 

Keep the third ſort always in pots to have 
ſhelter in winter. 

They are all eaſily propagated as follows. 

The firſt ſort by ſeed, and by parting the 


roots.—Sow the ſeed in autumn or fpring, 


in a border of light earth, and rake it in, 
and when the plants are two or three inches 


high, plant them out in any bed or border a 


foot aſunder, finally to remain.—Parting or 
flipping the roots is performed alſo in the 


POT 


autumn or ſpring ſeaſon, planting the 1; | 
directed for the dings: . be flipes 

The ſecond fort may alſo be encreaſed b 
2 and flips off the root, as for the "rats, 
Ort. 

And the propagation of the third is by gips 
or cuttings of the branches in ſpring and "4. 
mer, planted in pots, and placed under 
glaſſes, giving ſhade and water; or might 
be forwarded more by plunging them in 3 


| hot- bed. 


POTS. Garden Pots for plants ang 
flowers. | 


| In gardening, Pots are particularly neceſ. 
| ſary in the culture of all tender exotics of the 


of the green houſe and ſtoves, all of which 
muſt be planted in Pots for the convenience 


of moving them in and out of theſe depact- 


ments as occaſion requires, 

Pots are alfo exceedingly uſeful in raiſing 
many young ſeedlings and cuttings, that may 
require moving to occaſional ſhade, ſhelter, 
and artificial heat, likewiſe for many young 
plants that are tender whilſt young, requiring 
to be removed under ſhelter for the firſt two 
or three winters, but become hardy enough 
afterwards to bear the full air the year round; 
and Pots are likewiſe very convenient in 
in which to plant many of the more curious 
hardy flowering plants and others, and choice 
flowering ſhrubs, &c. to remove occaſionally 
to adorn any particular compartments, 

There are about eight different ſizes of 
Garden Pots, which are neceſſary in order 
to ſuit the different ſorts of plants, as well as 
all ſorts of plants in their different ſtages of 
growth ; as when the plants are young and 
of ſmall fize, they may be firſt planted in 
ſmall Pots, and as they by degrees increaſe in 
bulk, ſhift them into pots a ſize larger, re- 
peating it as oſten as neceffary, See PLANT- 
ING in PoTs and Shifting Plants. 

The ſeveral fizes of Pots are in regular 
gradation, and at the Pot-houſes each ſize 
has its name for the convenience of readily 
mupplying the ſizes wanted for particular uſes ; 
they being always reckoned by the caſt, from 
two to ſixty Pots to each, according to their 


ſizes, the Jargeft Pots being only two to a 


caſt, and the ſmalleſt ſixty ; ſo that as there 
being eight different ſizes or caſts : they are 
diſtinguiſhed by the following terms, twos, 


eights, twelves, ſixteens, twenty-fours, thirty- 


twos, forty-eights, and ſixties ; ſo according 
to the above numbers there are ſo many Pots 


| to each caſt ; the ſeveral caſts from the twos, 


beipg 
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being in a gradual diminution, and the price 
of the different caſls are the ſame ; thoſe of 
two, &c. being as much as thoſe of fixty, 
and ſo of the reſt; from two to three ſhillings 
is the general price per caſt at the potter's in 
the neighbourhood of London. 

The principal places in the vicinity of 
London for the red pot houſes, or potters 
that make Garden Pots, are moſtly in the vil- 
Jages contiguous to the river I hames, for 
the convenience of water carriage, ſuch as 
Lambeth, Rotherhith, Deptford, Greenwich, 
Hammerſnith, Brentford, Bow, &c. 

In chuſing the Pots, ſee that they are 
burned ſufficiently hard, and ſo perfect y 
ſound as to ring when ſtruck with your 
knuckle, and that they have all holes at the 
bottom to diſcharge the ſuperfluous moiſture 
{rom the earth about the roots of the plants; 
the larger pots having generally four holes, 
one in the middle of the bottom, and three 
around the circumference thereof, at equal 
diſtances ; but the ſmaller Pots have com- 
monly only one hole in the middle of the 
bottom. 

With reſpect to the proper ſizes of Pots 
_ requiſite for the different forts of plants, it is 
commonly mentioned in their reſpeCtive ge- 
nera, when any particular ſizes are neceſſary, 

When we occaſionally ſpeak of ſmall Pots, 
it is generally to be underſtood cither as ſix- 
ties, forty eights, or thirty-twos, according 
to the ſorts or ſizes of the Ke an | 

For the method of planting in Pots, &c. 
ſhifting plants from one Pot to another, &c. 
dee RE in Pots, under the article 
PLANTING. | 

And when any plants are become two large 
for Pots, -y are to be ſhiſted into tubs, as 
is often neceſſary for orange and lemon trees, 
great American aloes and ſome other large- 
growing exatics, See Tuss. 

PRIMULA. Primroſe, Including Po- 
lymthus and Auricula. | 
| This famous genus Primula furniſhes a 
grand collection of low, herbaceous, fibrous- 
r00ted, flowery perennials ; two celebrated 
ſpecies in particular, common Primroſe and 
Auricula, have ſingular merit, as very beau- 
tiful ſpring flowers, and for each ſpecies ſur- 
niſhing thouſands of varieties, are all of hum- 
ble growth, with the roots crowned by a 
cluſter of oblong broad leaves, and low ſſen- 
der flower-ſtalks, from about three or four to 
to fix or eight inches high, terminated by 
monopetalous, five - parted flowers, ſome 
lingly, others in cluſters, 
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Claſs and order, Pentandria Minogynia. 

Characters.] CaLix, a many-leaved in- 
volucrum, containing many ſmall flowers, 
each having a monophyllous, tubulous, pen- 
tagonous cup, divided into five acute erect 
ſegments, and is permanent. ConRoLLa, 
is monopetalous, with a long cylindric tube 
the length of the calix, having the limb or 
upper part ſpreading, and divided into five 
roundiſh heart-ſhaped ſegments. STAMINA, 
five very ſhort filaments, ſituated in the neck 
of the corolla, having acute erect antheræ. 
PiSTILLUM, a round germen, ſlender ityle, 
and globular ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, an 
oblong, cylindric, unilocular capſule, ten- 


parted at top, containing numerous ſmall 
ſeeds. 


There are fix or ſeven ſpecies of this genus, 


two of which demand univerſal eſteem as 
flowery plants ; namely, Common Spring Prim- 
2 Auricula; the ſormer of which in- 
clud 


es all the family of the Primroſes, Cow- - 


ſlips, and all the numerous varieties of Poly- 
anthuſes; and the latter, all the vaſt train 
of the Auricula tribe. The Auricula, how- 
ever, was formerly ranged as a diſtinct genus 
but its general characters determining it a 
ſpecies of Primula, modern botaniſts arrange 
it accordingiy. | 
'PrRIMULA Pris, 


Spring Primreſe. Conſiſting of the three 


following principal varieties, — Common 
Primroſe, —Cowſlip Primroſe, —Poiyanthus 


Primroſe ; each having many varieties. 


Common Primroſe kinds, 


Common Spring Primroſe.] _ Hath thick 
very fibrey roots, crowned by a cluſter of 
large, oblong, indented, rough leaves, and 
numerous flower-ſta!ks, from about three or 
four to five or ſix inches high, each termi- 
nated commonly by only one flower, of dif- 
ferent colours and properties in the varieties. 

Varieties of theſe are.] Common yellow- 
flowered Primroſe of the woods— White 
Primroſe — Paper-white Primroſe — Red 
Primroſe--Double yellow Primroſe—Double 
white Primroſe — double red Primroſe. — 
All of which varieties having generally but 
one flower on each ſtem, but riſe in ſuch 
plenty from every part as to appear almoſt 
covered with flowers. 

They all flower abundantly in March and 
beginning of April, continuing a month or 
ſix weeks, | 
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All theſe varieties of Common Spring Prim- 
roſe, are hardy perennials: the fingle yellow 
fort grows wild in woods, &. in moſt parts 
of England ; all the others being ſeminal or 
ſeedling varieties of it, that have been prin- 
cipally obtained by culture in gardens. The 
double kinds in particular have ſingular beau- 
ty; the flowers being large, and perfectly 
full and double, and make a fine ſhew, highly 
2 culture in the beſt collections of 
ſpring-flowers. : 

Thele varieties in general delight moſtly 
in ſhady ſituations, whereby all the ſorts, 
both ſingle and double, are proper ornaments 


for the borders of ſhrubberies, wilderneſs 


282 and ſhady walks, where they will 
ower abundantly, and make a fine appear- 
ance. Some plants may alſo be diſperſed in 
other more open compartments for variety. 

Prodigious quantities of the fingle Prim- 
roſe plants are brought to London, every 
ſpring, by the herb-women, which they 
18 in the neighbouring woods, when in 
ull bloom, taking them with roots, and ſell 
them about the ſtreets. 

The propagation of all theſe varieties is 
effected abundantly by flipping or parting 
the roots. Numerous fingle kinds may alſo 
be raiſed from ſeed, ſowed in a ſhady border 
in autumn or {pring, as direQted for the 
Polyanthus ; but raiſing ſeedlings is hardly 


worth practiſing, ſince they encreaſe ſo plen- 


tifully by the roots. 
Remarking, however, that the propagation 
by ſlipping or divided the roots is the only 


method for encreaſing the double kinds; and 


as theſe ſorts are the moſt beautiful, and mul- 
tiply in tolerable plenty by off- ſets, it is pro- 
per to raiſe a good ſtock of them, which may 

effected with great facility every year ſoon 
aſter their flowering is paſt, as they will then 
be increaſed into bunches ; therefore being 
furniſhed with ſome good roots, proceed to 
their propagation in autumn, about July, 
Auguſt, or September ; taking them up out 
of the ground, and divide each bunch of 
plants into ſeveral flips, and ditectly plant 


them in a ſhady border of good rich earth, 


ſix or eight inches aſunder, and each flip 


will become a good plant, and will flower 


firong the following ſpring. 

Obſerve, it is proper to remove and part 
the roots of the double kinds, in particular, 
every year; but not to omit once in two years 
at moſt, in order to preſerve the plants in 


* 


— 


, 


| 
; 


| 


— 


many flowers, in bunches. 
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Cotoſlip kinds. 
Cowflip-Primraſe, or Cowſlip. 
thick fibrey roots, 8 * 2 
— indented, round leaves, and upright 
firm flower-ſtalks, five or fix inches h; b 
terminated each by a cluſter of ſmall yellow 
flowers, and other different colours and pro- 
r in the N . 
arieties of theſe are.] Common ſine 

yellow Contip . meadows and 3 
— Double yellow . Cowſlip— Scarlet Cowl; 
— Hoſe-and- hoſe Cowſlip, one flower — 
ing out of the boſom of another, the lower. 
molt ſerving as the calix ; all of which varie. 
ties having the flower-ſtalks crowned by 


They flower in April and May, continy- 
ing in ſucceſſion a month or fix weeks, 

All the varieties are hardy perennials 
ſome of them inhabitants of meadows ang 
paſture grounds, particularly the common 
ſingle yellow ſort, in great abundance; 
which ſort is of excellent uſe in medicine, 
and a fine cordial wine is made of the flowers, 
Some plants of all the varieties merit admit- 
tance in the pleaſure garden, to inereaſe the 
variety of the ſpring bloom, bur principally 


the double kinds, _ them in the fronts 


of ſome ſhady moiſt borders, &c. they do not, 
however, ſucceed ſo well immediately under 
ſhade of trees, &c. as the common Primtoſes. 

The propagation of theſe ſorts is princi- 
pally by parting.the roots, as directed above 


for the common Primroſe : this method of 


progation is, however, particularly neceſſary 
for all the double kinds, and having a few 
roots of. each ſort, they will multiply exceed- 


ingly by off-fets, and ſoon encreaſe jour 


P olyanthus kinds, . 


Polyanthos Primroſ#, commonly called Palyan- 
thus.) Hath thick fibrated roots, increaſing 
into large bunches, crowned with a cluſter 
of large oblong indented rough leaves ; 
amidſt them upright flower-ſtalks (ix or eight 
inches high, terminated moſtly by a cluſter 
of ſeveral ſpreading flowers, of many difter- 
ent colours and variegations in the varieties. 

Varieties.) The varieties of Polyanthus are 
innumerable in the different colours and va- 
riegations of the flowers ; but the principal 


| colours are—Purple-flowered—Red-flowered 


Gold-coloured—Orange-coloured, &c. each 


having numerous intermediate ſhades and 
variegations, that ſometimes in one — 
LT det 
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border of ſeedlings we may diſcover many 
dundred different forts, and the varieties may 
all be increaſed without end from ſeed ; and 
the ſelect varieties of each ſowing may all be 
continued and increaſed plentifully by flip- 
ping the roots, which annually _— into 
large bunches, and may be parted or ipped 
with the utmoſt facility into many ſeparate 


ts, 
bey all flower beautiſully in April and 
May, and often flower again in autumn, and 
ſometimes in winter, in very mild ſeaſons; 
but the ſpring is their principal ſeaſon of flow- 
ering in the greateſt perfection, and ripen 
ſeeds abundant!y in June or July. 


This variety, Polyanthus Primroſe, is one 


of the moſt beautiful of our fbrous-rooted 
ſoring lowers for the open borders, remark- 
able for its wonderful ſeminal diverfty, all 
of which are hardy perennials, that flouriſh 
in moſt any common ſoil and ſituation, but 
delight moſt in a loamy or other rich moift 
ſoil, and in a ſomewhat ſhady border; in a 
ſhady ſituation, however, they continue con- 
fiderably longer in full bloom than in a _ 
expoſure z for a fierce ſun often greatly at- 
ſets theſe flowers both in beauty and dura- 
tion; it is therefore proper to plant a collec- 
tion of the fineſt ſorts in the ſhade, not im- 
mediately under trees, &c. but in ſome eaſt- 
ward ſhady border, ſheltered by a wall, hedge, 
or other fence from the noon-day ſun, plant- 
ing them at fix or eight inches diſtance ; and 
here the plants will continue flowering 
in full beauty a month or. ſix weeks, but a 
quantity of different varieties ſhould alſo be 
diſperſed in the fronts of the ſeveral borders 
contiguous to the principal walks, in aflem- 
blage with other flowers, in which they will 
effect a very agreeable variety. 

The Polyanthus is one of the noted prize- 
flowers among floriſts; many of whom are 
remarkably induſtrious in railing a conſider- 
able variety of different ſorts, as well as uſe 
every art to blow them with every requiſite 
perfection; for among thoſe vertuoſi, a Po- 
Hanthus muſt poſſeſs ſeveral particular pro- 
perties to have admittance in their choice 
collections. ä 

But there are numerous varieties of Poly- 
anthus, that, although deſtitute of ſome of 
the properties required by floriſts, are neyer- 
theleſs very pretty flowers for ornamenting 
the common borders. 

The chief properties however of a floriſt's 
 Polyanthus are principally the following:. 
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1. The ftem or flower-ſtalk ſhall be upright» 
moderately tall, with ſtrength in proportion, 
and crowned by a good. regular bunch of 
flowers, on ſhort pedicles, ſtrong enough to 
ſupport them nearly in an upright polition 

2. The florets of each bunch ſhould be equal- 
ly large, ſpread open flat, with the colours 
exquiſite, and the ſtripes and variegations 


lively and regular. 3. The eye in the centre 


of each floret ſhould be large, regular, -and 
bright ; and the antherz, by the floriſts called 
the thrum, ſhould rife high enough to cover 
the mouth of the tube or hollow part in the 
middle of the florets, and render them what 
they call thtum- eyed; but when the ſtyle ele- 
vates the ſtigma above the antherz, the eye 
of the tube generally appears hollow, ſhewing 
the ſtigma in the middle, like the head of a 
pin, 1s hence called pin-eyed, and is re- 
jected as an incomplete flower, although its 
other propetties be ever ſo perfect. 

But although the floriſts reject a pin-eyed 
Polyanthus, it is the flower in its moſt per- 
fect ſtate; and great numbers of them are 
of as beautiful forms, colours, and ſtripes as 


| the thrum-eyed varieties, and demand equal 


attention as furniture for decorating the com- 
mon flower compartments, &c. or to exhibit 
a general ſhew in a bed or border, 

The method of propagation for the Poly- 
anthus is, by ſeed, and by parting the 
roots. 

By Seed.—T his is the only method of pro- 
pagation to gain new varieties, and to raiſe a 
large ſtock of plants, as a blow of many new 
flowers may be annualiy obtained for the 
choice collection, and a large ſupply for the 
common borders: the ſeaſon for ſowing the 
ſeed is, either in autumn, ſoon after it is ripe, 
or early in ſpring ; in either ſeaſon of ſowing 
they will ſoon come up, but will not flower 
till the ſecond ſpring; obſerving, however; 
that by ſowing early in autumn, the plants. 
generally come up freely the ſame year, be fit 
to plant out betimes the next ſpring, and be- 
come ſtronger plants by the ſpring following, 
capable of flowering in greater perfection 
than the ſpring-ſowed ſeedlings : remarking 
if you ſow in autumn let it be in July or. be- 
ginning of Augult, and if in the ſpring, per- 
form it in February, March, or beginning of 
April: and the ſowing in both ſeaſons may 
be performed either in large pots or boxes ot 
rich earth, in order to move to different ſitu- 
ations occaſionally, or in an eaſt border of. 
light rich foil ; but ſowing in pots or boxes; 

may. 
I | 
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may be the moſt eligible for the autumn 
ſowing, for the convenience of moving to 
a little ſhelter in froſty weather; in either 
method ſow the ſeed on the ſurface moderate- 
ly thick, covering it evenly with light-earth 
only about a ſtraw's breadth thick, or if 
ſowed in a border, it may either be raked in 
very light and evenly, or covered as above; 
the plants will appear in three or four weeks, 
obſerving - that if ſowed in boxes, &c. they 
ſhould be removed to a ſhady border during 
the warm weather, and thoſe of the autumn 
ſowing to a warm ſituation in winter, al- 
lowing them alſo ſome protection from froſt. 

In the ſpring, or beginning of ſummer, 
when the plants of either ſowing are one or 
two inches high, they ſhould be planted out 
in ſomewhat ſhady borders, as formerly men- 
tioned, about five or fix. inches aſunder, to 
remain for flowering ; which they will all ef- 
fect the following ſpring, when thoſe of good 
properties ſhould be marked, and the others 


may be tranſplanted into the common flower- | 


borders. | 


Obſerve, that although all the ſelect va- 
rieties may be multiplied plentifully by di- 


viding the roots as directed below; yet it is 
neceſſary to raiſe a quantity of ſeedlings every 
two or three years, both to obtain new va- 
ricties, and to keep up a ſtock of young 
plants to ſucceed the old ones, which after 
the third year's bloom rarely flower ſo ſtrong 
and fair as the one or two years old ſeed- 
lings. | VOTE 
It is proper likewiſe to continue increaſing 
the more excellent ſorts, by parting the 


roots. | SP 
By Parting the Roots. — By this method all 


| the ſorts may be propagated in great abun- 


dance every year, for the roots multiply ex- 
ceedingly by off-fets into large bunches, ſo 
as to admit of ſlipping or parting annually in 
autumn; and eveiy flip furniſhed with ſome 
fibres will readily grow, become a good plant, 
and flower the following ſpring; ſo that in 
the propagation by parting the roots any par- 
ticular approved ſorts may be multiplied every 
year at pleafure. 

T he proper time of year for this work is, 


any time in ſummer and beginning of au- 


tumn, after the plants have done flowering ; 
but if performed in July or Auguſt, the flips 
will have good time to get ſtrength before 
winter, ſo as to flower ſtrong next ſpring. 

At the proper time therefore take up the 
plants out of the ground, and divide each 


— 
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bunch into ſeveral ſlips,” not too ſmall, unlef, 
where as great an increaſe as poſlible is — 
ed, being careful to preſerve ſome root t 
each flip, they are then to be planted her 
freſh dug border, enriched with dung, ſet. 
ting them five or ſix inches aſunder, ive 
water directly, and repeat it occaſionally till 
they have taken good root. 

When a large quantity of theſe plants are 
required for ſale, or for the ſupply of mar. 
kets, eicher the roots to plant, or the flowers 
for nolegays, a quantity ſhould be raiſed ever 
year, both from ſeed and by ſlips as before 
obſerved, and planted out early in autumn 
in beds or borders fix inches aſunder; and 


after having one — growth, they will be 


of a proper ſize for ſale. 

Great quantities of the common ſorts are 
brought annually to Covent-garden and 
Newgate Markets every ſpring when in bloom 
for ſale, when they ſell for about a ſhi ling 
per dozen of roots; though the fine ſorts 
are rarely brought to market, and they ſeich 
a much 'greater price, 


Auricula Kinds. 


*PRIMULA Auricula. 

Auricula Urfi, or Bear's-ear ; but common 
called Aaricula. ] Hath a thick fibrated root, 
crowned by a cluſter of oblong, broad, fleſhy, 
ſerrated, ſmooth leaves, reſembling the ſhapeof 
a bear's ear, and amidſt them upright flower- 
ſtalks from about three or four to bx or eight 
inches high, terminated by an umbellate cluſ- 
ter of beautiful flowers, of many different 
colours and variegations in the varieties. 

It is a native of the Alps, but has been a 
long reſident of our gardens. 

Varieties of this.) The varieties of this are 
amazingly numerous both in the diverſity of 
the leaves and flowers, ſuch as oblong- 
leaved—roundiſh-leaved — broad-leaved —- 
narrow Jeaved—— green-leaved white or 
mealy-leaved, being covered with a fine 
mealy duſt or farina. And of flowers there 
are, purple-flowered, numerous forts of lighter 
or darker ſhades, ſtripes and variegations— 
red-flowered, numerous varieties of lighter 
or darker reds, ſtriped and variegated forts— 
yellow-flowered, ſeveral varieties, as bright 
yellows, buff-coloured, dun-coloured-— 
double purple flowered, double yellow-flower- 
ed, variegated purples, and innumerable other 


moſt beautiful varieties. All the varieties, 


| | 


both ſelf coloured and variegated ſorts, have 


a circular eye in the middle of each e 
| i ail 
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and of which there are, yellow eyed—white- 
eyed —and the petals of moſt of the ſorts are 

wdered with a moſt delicate farina, or 
mealy powder, which contributes exceedingly 
to the beauty of the flowers. 

Of the above principal varieties there are 
innumerable diverſities, and many new ones 
annually acquired, which being all firſt ob- 
ined from ſeeds, though as the ſeedlings 
vary ſo greatly, it 1s probable that not one in 
a hundred may prove a real good flower; but 
when once any excellent new varieties are 

ined, they may be increaſed annually by 
off-ſets, to a large ſtock, and continued for 
ages; and the fine forts, according as they 
are obtained, are all named by the floriſts, 
ſometimes by that of the perſon who firſt 
raiſed them, but more frequently that of 
ſome illuſtrious perſonage, which they num- 
ber and book accordingly. 

They all flower in April and May, conti- 
nuing a month or fix weeks in beauty, and 
ripen plenty of ſeeds in June. 

All the varieties are hardy, herbaceous, 
ever-green perennials, that proſper in any 
common ſoil of a garden not too wet in win- 
ter ; for being ſomewhat ſucculent, a very 
humid foil in that ſeaſon is apt to rot them: 
allowing them. however any moderately dry 
foil, they -will ſtand all weathers the year 
round. a | 
_ Conſidered as flowery plants, they claim 
precedence of moſt other ſpring flowers, for 
their admirable beauty and wonderful variety ; 
and among floriſts are eſteemed the moit 
beautiful of their prize and ſtage flowers, 
the fine ſorts being planted in pots, in order 
for placing them upon elevated covered ſtages 
or ſtands, during their bloom, both to ſhew 
the flowers to greater advantage, and to de- 
fend them from the full ſun and ſhowers of 
rain, which, would impair their beauty, and 
haſten their decay: a ſhare of the common 
ſorts ſhould alſo be diſpoſed in the open bor- 
ders in aſſemblage, or you may likewiſe plant 
a collection together in ſome bed or border 


to ſhew a general bloom; for they will proſ- 


per in any open ground, not under ſhade and 
drip of trees, &c. and ate rarely injured by 
the moſt inclement weather. lis? 

But a quantity of the principal varieties 
vith requiſite properties ſhould always be 
kept in pots, in order for moving to dif- 
ferent ſituations for the advantage of blowing 
the flowers in the greateſt perfection. 


The principal properties neceſſary to con- 
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ſtitute a good Auricula are, the flower-ftem 
ſhould be upright, tall, and ſtrong enough 
to ſupport its cluſter of flowers tolerably up- 
right; the cluſter or truſs of flowers ſhould 
be large and regular, ſomewhat of a roundiſh 
form, all the florets of the bunch being ſuſ- 
tained on ſhort pedicles, in order to ſupport 
the whole in a proper poſition, to form the 
truſs cloſe and regular; the florets ſhould be 
large and the top ſpreading flat and regularly 
around, and the eye of each floret large, cir- 
cular, and bright. | 

Flowers having nearly the above proper- 
ties, being of fine colours, particularly the 
moſt beautiful variegated kinds, are proper 
ſorts to plant in pots (twenty-fours or thirty- 
twos) for ſtage flowers; ſo that when you 
raiſe ſeed ings, &c. you ſhould previouſly ſee 
them b'ow, to diſcover their propertics before 
you pot them, which may be done early in 
autumn, when the flowering is paſt, p!ant- 
ing one plant in each pot, and place them in 
the ſhade all ſummer, and in a warm ſitua- 


tion in winter, and in ſpring, according as 


the flowers open, place them on ſome cover- 
ed ſtage as before obſerved. | 

But in the culture of the fine varieties of 
Auriculas, the floriſts generally prepare a 
particular compolt earth; the principal one 
is, light earth from ſome paſture ground, the 
top ſpit with the ſward, or any other good 
light mould, and neats dung or good rotten 
hot-bed dung, having of the earth and dung 
an equal portion of each, and about half the 
quantity of drift or ſca ſand; and ſometimes 
where rotten wood becomes earthy, ſuch as 
willow earth, old rotten tan, ſaw-duſt, &c. 
can be obtained, a portion is alſo added, 
mixing and forming the whole into an heap, 
to remain about a'year, turning it over ſeveral 
times, and it will be of a proper temperature 
for uſe. See CompPosrTs. 

In default however of the above mixtures, 
you may take any good light earth of a gar- 
den, blended with an equal portion of per- 
fectly rotten dung, and a little drift ſand if 


poſſible. 


Their Propagation and general Culture. 


The method of propagating all theſe plants 
is by ſeed, to gain new varieties, and by 
ſlipping the roots to multiply the approved 
kinds. es MP | 
By Seed. By raiſing ſeedling plants we are 
ſure to gain ſome new varieties, and being 
raiſed one year, they begin to flower the next, 

| | . though 
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though it is probable, that out of hundreds, 
there may be but very few real fine flowers; 
but when once any new excellent forts are ſo 
obtained, they multiply annually by off-ſets 
to increaſe the ſtock. 

The ſeed generally ripens in June, and 
| ſhould be ſowed in July or Auguft, not later 
however than September ; or it may be done 
in ſpring ; but by ſowing early in autumn 
you gain time. 

For this purpoſe get ſome large pots or 
boxes filled with light rich compoſt, ſow the 
feed on the ſurface, and cover it ſcarcely a 
ſtraw's breadth deep, and directly place the 
pots or boxes where they may have only the 
morning ſun during the hot weather, giving 
them moderate waterings, and if ſowed early 
in autumn, the ſeedlings will probably riſe 
in tolerable plenty the ſame year; in October, 
however, remove the pots, &c. to a warm 
ſunny ſituation for the winter, or may be 
placed in a garden-frame to have ſhelter from 
froſt, and exceſſive wet or ſnow; but let 
them enjoy the free air in all moderate wea- 
ther ; early-in March replace them again in 
the ſhade to have only the morning ſun, for 
the quite young ſeedlings of theſe plants are 
unable to bear the ſun fully therefore conti- 
nue them in this ſituation all ſpring and ſum- 
mer, ſupplyin them with water in dry wea- 
ther; and in Faly following take opportunity 
of moiſt weather, and prick them out in nur- 


ſery-beds, or in large pots or boxes, filled 


with good compoſt ; in either of which prick 
the ſeedlings pretty cloſe, 7. e. two or three 
inches aſunder, giving water and occaſional 
ſhade from the ſun till freſh rooted, or if in 


pots or boxes, remove them to a ſhady fitua- 


tion : in theſe beds or pots, &c. they are to re- 
main till they flower, which will be ſpring 
following, when all the good ſorts ſhould be 
marked, or may be directly tranſplanted in- 
to ſeparate ſmall pots (twenty-fours) one 

lant in each; and next year they will all 
bow in perfection, and diſcover their proper 


ties more perfectly, then may be ſhifted into 


larger pots (thirty-twos) ; obſerving to ma- 
nage them as hercafter directed. | 
he ordinary ſorts will do to plant in the 


common borders, to form variety amongſt 


other low ſpring flowers. 

By Off ſets, or dividing the Roots. —By this 
method all the ſelect varieties are propagated, 
for the roots throw out off-ſers in tolerable 
plenty, each of which being flipped off and 
p:anted, will next ſpring produce flowers ex- 
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aQly like the parent plant, and theſe in th; 
turn produce off-ſets for further * 
which will produce alſo the fame fort of 
flowers, &c. and thus may the choice Va- 
rieties be annually increafed, and continued 
for years. | | 

Ihe ſeaſon for performing this work is, oc. 
caſionally both in ſpring and autumn; if * 
to flip off any outſide off; ſets that appear K 
may be done in ſpring, either before or at 
the time of flowering, thougb towards au- 
tumn, about July or Auguſt, when the flow. 
ering ſeaſon is paſt, and the plants having had 
the ſpring and ſummer's growth to furniſh 
ſtrong off-ſets, will be the moſt eligible ſeaſon 
for any general propagation by flips: the roots 
may be then either taken up and divided into 
ſeveral flips, where a conſiderable inereaſe ig 
required, or the roots may ſtand, and only 
detach any outſide off-ſets, as aforeſaid; and 
in either ſeaſon or method of ſlipping or di- 
viding the plants, proceed to pot the off-ſets 
or ſlips of the choice ſorts ſeparately, but the 
common kinds may be planted in beds of 
rich earth. 

Having however ſlipped or divided the off. 


| ſets of the fine varieties, then being furniſted 


with a quantity of ſmall pots, twenty-ſours 
or thirty-twos, according to the ſize of the 
ſlips, filling them with the proper compoſt, 
plant one off-ſet in each pot ; give ſome wa- 
ter to ſettle the earth, and promote their flrik- 
ing; and then place them under ſome ſhady 
fence, upon level clean ground, to haveonly 
the morning ſun all ſummer, repeating the 
waterings in dry weather two or three times 
a week; and at the approach of winter place 
them under ſome warm wall open to the ſun, 
to remain until ſpring, and begin to ſhew 
their flowers, when the choice ſorts ſhould 
be placed on the Auricula ſtage, in order to 
protect the bloom from the weather, and pre- 
ſerve them as long as poſſible in beauty. 


General Management. 
In the eulture of the fine Auriculas in pots, 
it is proper, as before hinted, to have ſome 
ſort of covered tage, having the front open to 


the morning ſun only, on which to arrange the 


pots of plants when in bloom, to ſhew the 
flowers to good advantage, and protect them 
from rain and too much fun: the ſtage ſhould 
have ſeveral ranges of narrow ſhelves, one 
above another, on which to ſet the pots ; ſome 
ſtages are ſo conſtrufted as to turn round any 


way at pleaſure, more or leſs to the ſun ; and 
ſore 


© 
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eme are formed circular, having the chelves 
arranging in a pyramidal manner, and ſome 
have canvas Curtains to draw or let down oc- 


caſionally, either to break off driving rains, 


or afford ſhade from the ſun, 

On theſe ſtages the pots of plants ſhould 
be placed in the ſpring, according as the 
fdowers of each plant begins to open, and not 
before, to remain during the continuance of 
the beauty of the fiowers ; obſerving to ſup- 

ly them with water about three times a 
week, or every other morning, giving it.only 
to the carth in the pots, at leaſt let none fall 
on the flowers, for wet would greatly deface 
the bloom. 

When the full blow is paſt, remove the 
pots directly into the full air in a ſhady bor- 
der to receive the full benefit of the free air 
and rains, to encourage their off-ſets and the 
ripening of ſeeds, | | 

During the ſummer ſeaſon they ſhould re- 
main conſtantly in the ſhade, but not under 
drip of trees, and muſt have proper. water- 
ings in dry weather. | 

In July or Auguſt the plants ſhould be 
freſh potted into new compoſt, but more eſ- 
pecially ſuch plants as have thrown out ſome 
good off-ſets, ſhould have them ſeparated and 
potted as already directed; though ſmall 
plants that have made no progreſs in off-ſets, 
may remain unremoved another year; ob- 
ſerving, however, that July or the beginning 
of Auguſt is the beſt time for freſh potting 
them, ſtill continuing them in the ſhade dur- 
ing the hot weather, and ſupply them with 
water, 

At the approach of winter remove the pots 
under ſome warm ſituation open to the ſun, 
toremain till ſpring, or may be placed under 
ſome hoop-arches, or in a garden frame, and 
there occaſionally ſheltered from ſevere froſt, 
great rains, and ſnow, to preſerve them in 

cater vigour, but muſt conſtantly enjoy the 
ull air in all mild weather; in default, 
however, of ſuch ſhelters, arrange the pots 
cloſe along under a warm wall, for the plants 
are very hardy, only obſerving, that when 
very wet or ſnowy weather begins, Jay the 
pots down on one fide with the plants to- 
wards the ſun, to prevent their receiving too 
much moiſture, which would rot theſe kind 
of plants; but as the ſpring advances, place 
them upright again, that the flower-bud may 
take its proper upright direction. 

In ſpring, abopt the beginning or middle | 
of February, it is proper to mould up the 
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ots with ſome freſh compoſt ;. firſt take out 
ome of the o!d mould at a convenient depth 
without diſturbing the roots and clear the 
plants ſrom any decayed leaves, then imme- 
diately fill up the pots with new earth; this 
will prove a very beneficial dreſſing both in 
ſtrengthening the bloom and encouraging 


the growth of off ſets. 


W hen the plants begin to ſhew their flow- 
er-buds, occaſional ſhelter, if ſharp froſts 
happen, will be of great fervice in preſerving 
them from being blighted, which often pre- 
vents their blooming fair, and ſometimes in- 
tirely deſtroys the Cater it is therefore ad- 
viſable to uſe a ſlight covering of mats every 
froſty or very cold night about the firſt ſhoot- 
ing of the buds. 

And according as the flowers open fairly 
remove the pots on the ſtage, &c. to remain 
to blow as already directed. 

he further management of the potted 
plants after flowering is the ſame as before, 
and which is to be repeated every year. 

*PRIMULA Farine/a. | | 

Farinoſous Primula, commonly called Bird's- 
cye.] Hath a fibrous root, with a ſmall ſcaly 
head, crowned by ſeveral long, ſmooth, cre- 
nated leaves, mealy underneath, and upright 
flower ſtalks half a foot high, terminated by a 
cluſter of ſmall red flowers, having yellow 
eyes in the center. | 

It grows naturally in the North, but is cul- 
tivated in many gardens as a flowing plant; 
produces its flowers in the ſpring. 

Plant it in any common border, it will 
flower annually and multiply plentifully by 
off-ſets. - 

PRINOS Winterberry. | 
Two ſhrubby ſpecies compoſe this genus, 
one is deciduous the others an ever- green, 
both hardy ſhrubs for the ſhrubbery, &c. 
obtain eight or ten feet ſtature, garniſhed 
with oblong leaves, and menopetalous wheel- 

ſhaped flowers. 
laſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Characters] CALIX, is monophyllous, 
ſix parted and permanent. CoRoLLa, is one 
wheel-ſhaped petal cut into fix oval ſegments. 
STAMINA, fix awl ſhaped ſhort OR 


and oblong obtuſe antheræ. PisTILLUmM, 


an oval germen terminating in a ſhort ſtyle, 

and obtuſe ſtigma. PERiCARPIUM, a round- , 
iſh ſex-locular berry, having fix bard ſeeds. 

The ſpecies are, N 

Prinos Verticillatus, (deciduous) ) 

| 5 E Lutinis 


ſome of the ever-green kin 
oOecaſional ſhelter the firſt two or three win- 
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Pirginia deciduous Winterberry.] Grows 


fix or eight feet high, very branchy from bot- 
tom to top; large ſpear-ſhaped longitudinally- 


ſawed leaves placed alternately, and ſmall. 


flowers from the ſides of the branches, ſome 
ſingly, others two or three together, ſucceed- 
ed by purple berries remaining all winter. 

Pi Nos Glaber (ever-green.) 

Smooth Ever-green Canada, MWinterberry, 
Yappon, or South. Sea Thea Shrub.) Grows 
eight or ten feet high, branchy quite from 
the bottom, oblong ſpear-ſhaped leaves ſer- 
rated at the top, placed alternately, and at the 
axillas ſmall flowers two or three together, 
fucceeded by purpliſh berries continuing all 
the winter, 

Both theſe ſhrubs are of America, are to- 
Terably hardy, eſpecially the deciduous kind, 
and have been long in our gardens as orna- 
mental ſhrubs to encreaſe the collection in 
the ſhrubbery, & c. | 


But the ever-green kind being of a more 


tender nature, it is alſo kept in pots in order 
to.be wintered in a green-houſe. 10 

They are propagated moſtly by ſeed ſowed 
ſbon after they are ripe or * in ſpring, in 
a bed of light earth, covering them full half 
an inch deep, ſome of which will probably 


come up the firſt ſpring, but if not ſowed til] | 


the ſpring they often remain in the ground 
till the ſpring following, unleſs forwarded in 
z hot-bed : when the plants are one or two 
years old they ſhould be planted out in nur- 
ſery rows; it will alſo be * to plant 

in pots to have 


ters as being rather ſome what tender whilſt 
young z but when they have gathered ſtrength 
turn ſome of them out into the full ground, 
and retain ſome in pots as green-houſe 
plants. 

PRUNING. 

Pruning is an operation of the knife per- 
formed upon trees occafionally, in order both 
to give them any deſired form, and to re- 
trench or reduce irregular and redundant or 
ſuperfluous growths, or whatever creates con- 
futon and diſorder, 

But this operation is particularly neceſſary 
to be practiſed on many ſorts of fruit- trees, 
more eſpecially the dwarf ſorts, ſuch as all 
kinds of wall and eſpalier fruit-trecs ; it is 


alſo neceſſary to be performed occafionally upon 


ſtandard trees, both dwarfs and half and full 
ſtandards, to all of which proper Pruning is 
neceſſary; ſome ſorts annually, as all kinds 
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of wall trees, eſpaliers, and moſt other dwarf 
or trained fruit-trees ; which being requiſite 
in order to preſerve the proper figure, and 

keep them within their limited bounds . 
well as to promote fruitfulneſs ; but a; 1 
common ſtandards whoſe heads having full 
ſcope of growth every way, they require but 
very little Pruning, except juſt to retrench 
any occaſional redundancy, ill. growin 

branch, and dead wood. Wall trees and ef. 
paliers however, require a general regula. 
tion of Pruning twice every year, in ſummer 
to retrench the evidently ſuperfluous and ill. 
placed flioots of the year, and to train in a 


| ſupply of the. moſt regular ones; and in 


winter to give a general regulation both to 
the ſupply of young wood left in ſummer and 
to the old branches where neceſſary. 

For in Pruning wall trees and eſpaliers it 
is to be obſerved, that as theſe trees having 
their branches arranged with great regularity 
to the right and leſt one above another paral- 
lelly, about five or ſix inches aſunder, form. 
ing a regular ſpread, ſo as the branches of 
each tree completely covers a certain ſpace of 
walling, &c. and as the whole ſpread of 
branches conſtantly ſend forth every year a 
Treat number of unneceſſary and uſeleſs 

oots ; and that as each tree being limited 


to a certain ſpace, as juſt obſerved, an an- 


nual pruning is conſequently moſt neceſſary 
to retrench the redundancies, and all irregu- 
lar and bad ſhoots to give the proper bearing 
branches due room, as well as to enable us to 
confine each tree within its allotted limits, 
conſiſtent with its regular form. 

The firſt Pruning neceſſary for fruit-trees, 
is when we attempt to give the head its firſt 
regular formation, effected by Pruning ſhort 
or heading down in ſpring all the ſhoots pro- 
duced the firſt year — budding and 
grafting, that is, the firſt ſnoots from the bud- 
ding, &c. when a year old being generally 
pruned down. in March, within four or 
five eyes of the bottom, whereby it 
throws all the ſap into the remaining lower 
buds, and thus, inſtead of running up to one 
ſtem, it puſhes forth ſeveral ſtrong ſhoots 
from the lower part the enſuing ſummer ſo 
as to fill the allotted ſpace of wal ing and eſ- 
palier regularly quite ſrom the bottom; which 
ſhoots being trained ſtrait and regular in a 
ſpreading manner, each at full length all 
ſummer ; and in winter or ſpring following, 
if a ſupply of more principal ſhoots ſhall 


ſeein neceſſary to form the head more 
CIS fo tually. 
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wally, prune ſhort alſo theſe ſhoots each to 
four or five eyes, and each of them will 
throw out the like number of ſhoots the 
ame year, which, according as they advance 
in length, train at regular diſtances at full 
length during the ſummer as before obſerved, 
for the ſhoots of wall trees thould never be 
ſhortened in the ſummer ſeaſon, for this 
would cauſe them to puſh foith many tri- 
fling lateral ſhoots ; though ſometimes, in or- 
Jer to fill a vacancy as ſoon as poſſible, ſtrong 
young ſhoots being pinched early in the ſeaſon, 
1 in May or beginning of June, to four or 
five eyes, will throw out ſeveral proper ſhoots 
the ſame ſummer, repeating however the 
work of Pruning ſhort occaſionally one or 
two years, &c. as above, either in general 
or to particular ſhoots as it may ſeem pro- 
per till a proper ſet of branches are by that 
means obtained to give the head of the tree a 
proper formation ; afterwards Pruning ſhort 
is to be omitted except occaſionally to any 
particular ſhoot to fill a vacant ſpace: but 
ſome ſorts of wall trees require almoſt a ge- 
neral. ſhortening of their ſupply of ſhoots, 
ſuch as peach, neCtarines, &c. which bear 
only on the young wood; have that of each 
year ſhortened, to force out a ſupply of ſhoots 
for future bearing : other ſorts of wall-trees 
and eſpaliers are not in the general courſe of 
pruning to be ſhortened, ſuch as pears, ap- 
ples, plums, and cherries, which bear in 
the old wood from two or three to many years 
growth. SeeDwARF I REES and ESPALIERS. 
After the trees are thus furniſhed with a 
proper ſpread of branches trained regularly to 
the wall and eſpalier, they will every year 
throw out many more ſhoots than are wanted, 
or can be converted to uſe, by being ſome 
too numerous, others ill placed, aud others 
of a bad growth, all of which muſt therefore 
be regulated accordingly by proper pruning, 
for as the regular figure of the tree, well fur- 
niſhed in every part equally from the bottom 
to the top of the wall or eſpalier with proper 
branches, capable of producing a reaſonable 
quantity of good fruit, are the principal ob- 
jects of Pruning, all our operations muſt be 
directed to theſe ends. 
We muſt therefore be careful to eaſe the 
trees of every thing that is either ſuperfluous, 
Irregular, or hurtful, by Pruning twice every 
year, a ſummer and a winter Pruning. We 
call that ſuperfluous which though good and 
vell placed, yet are more than are wanted or 
can be properly laid in, and that irregular 
which is ſo ill placed as it cannot be trained 


ly an occaſional ſupply of wood, ſuc 
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with regularity to the wall or eſpalier, ſuch 


as all fore - right ſhoots, being ſuch as grow im- 
mediately from the front or back of the 


branches in a fore- right ditection, which 


though good of themſelves, yet their ſituation 
renders them irregular or unfit for training; 
and we call that hurtful which is in itſelf of 
bad growth, ſuch as all very rank or ſingular- 


| Iy Juxutiant rude ſhoots; fo that the ſuper- 


fluous or redundant growths ſhould be thin- 
ned by Pruning out all that ſeem to cauſe 
conſuſion, and the irregular and hurtful rank 
ſhoots ſhould be diſplaced, cutting every thing 
of all theſe ſorts off quite cloſe to the place 
from whence they proceed, leaving howevec 
a proper ſupply, more or leſs, of the regular or 
beſt placed ſide-ſhoots where neceſſary, ſo as 
to preſerve every part well furniſhed with 
bearing wood, trained ſtraight and cloſe to 
the wall or eſpalier at equal diſtances; obſerv- 
ing ſome ſort of wall-trees, &c. require a 
general annual ſupply of young wood, ſuch 
as peach and all other trees which bear only 
on the ſhoots of a year old; others require on- 
as ap- 
ples, pears, &c. and all other kinds that beat 
on the old wood of from two or three to ten or 
twenty years old or more, ſo that the ſame 
branches continuing in bearing many years, 
the trees require only a ſupply of young 
ſhoots now and then to replace any worn out 
and dead branches. See Summer and Winter 
Pruning. | 

For the myſtery of Pruning conſiſts in be- 
ing well acquainted with the nature of bear- 
ing of the different ſorts of trees, and forming 
an early judgment of the future event of 
ſhoots and branches, and many other circum- 
ſtances, for which ſome principal rules may 
be given ; but there are particular inſtances 
which cannot be judged of but upon the ſpot, 


and depends chiefly upon practice and obſer- 


vation. 

The nature or mode of bearing of the dif- 
ferent forts of wall and eſpalier trees, &c. is 
materially to be conſidered in Pruning. 

For example, peaches, nectarines, apri- 
cots, &c. all produce their fruit principally 
upon the young wood of a year old, that is, 
the ſhoots produced this year bear the- fruit 
the year following, and the ſame of every 
year's ſhoots, ſo that conſequently, in all theſe 
trees, a general ſupply of the beſt regular 
ſhoots of each year muſt be every, where pre- 
ſerved at regular diſtznces quite from the 
very bottom to the extremity of the tree on 


every fide in ſuch order as to ſeem coming 
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up regularly one after another, which being | Pruning all theſe kind of trees, their branches 


trained principally all at fall length all ſum- 
mer: but in winter Pruning, a general 
ſhortening leſs or more, according to the 
ſtrength of the different ſhoots, is neceflary 
in order to prombte their throwing out more 
effectually a ſupply of young wood the en- 
fuing ſummer, in proper places ſor training 
in for next year's bearing, the fruit being 
generally produced all along their ſides im- 
mediately from the eyes, they rarely forming 
any conſiderable fruit-ſpurs, as in the apple, 
pear, &c. but the ſame ſhoots both produce 
the fruit and a ſupply of ſhoots at the ſame 
time for the ſucceeding year's bearing. 
Vines alſo produce their fruit always upon 
the young wood, ſhoots of the fame year 
. arifing from the eyes ofthe laſt year's wood only, 
and muſt therefore have a general ſupply of 
the beft regular ſhoots of each year, trained 
in, which m winter Pruning muſt be ſhort- 
ened to a few eyes in order to force out ſhoots 
from their lower parts only, properly fituated 
to lay in for bearing the following year. 
' Figs bear alſo only upon the young | wood 
of a year old, and a general ſupply of it 
is therefore neceſſary every year; but theſe 
ſhoots muſt at no time be ſhortened, unleſs 
the ends are dead, becauſe they always bear 
mcipally towards the extreme part of the 
oots, which if ſhortened would take the bear- 
ing or fruitful parts away: beſides, theſe 
trees for the general part naturally throw out 
z {ſufficient ſupply of fhoots every year for 
future bearing without the precaution of 


And as to apple, — plum, and cherry 
rrees, they generally bear principally on fpurs 
arifing in the wood of from two or three to 
ten 'or twenty years old, the fame branches 
and ſpurs continuing bearrng a great number 
of years, ſo that having once procured a pro- 
per ſet of branches, in the manner already di- 
rected, to form a ſpreading head, no farther 
ſupply of wood is wanted than only ſome 
occaſional ſhoots now and then to ſupply 
the place of any worn-out or dead branch 
as before hinted ; the abovementioned fpurs 
or fruit-buds are fhort robuſt ſhoots, of from 


about half an inch to one or two inches 


Jong, ariſing naturally in theſe trees, firſt to- 
wards the extreme parts of the branches of 
two or three years old, and as the branch 
encreaſes in length the number of fruit-buds 
encreaſe likewiſe accordingly ; this therefore 


geterminet, that in the general courſe of 
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that are trained in for bearing muſt not be 
pruned or ſhortened but trained at full 
length; for if they were ſhortened it would 
diveſt them of the very parts where fruit bud 
would have firſt appeared, and inſtead there. 
of, would throw out a number of ſtrong un- 
neceſſary wood-fhoots, from all the remain. 
| ing eyes; therefore let all the ſhoots or 
branches of theſe trees be trained principally 
at full length, and as they advance {til} con- 
tinue them entire, thus they will all readily 
form the afore mentioned little ſpurs or fruit- 
buds from almoſt every eye ; when indeed 
there is a vacancy, and there is only one 
| ſhoot, where two or three may be requiſite, 
in which caſe only pruning or ſhortening is 
allowable in theſe trees, to force out the ſup. 
ply required. See the different forts under 
their proper genera, alſo the article DWAREP- 
TREBES. 

In theſe trees great eare is neceſſary to 
preſerve all the proper fruit - buds or ſpurs, 
which are readily diſtinguiſhed by their 
| ſhort, thick, robuſt growth rarely exceeding. 
one or two inches long. 

In the general courſe of Pruning all forts 
of wall and eſpalier trees, that when diſ- 
placing the fuperfluous and ill placed woods,, 


Kc. always take them off quite cloſe both 


in the ſummer 3 CIOs a 
leaving any ſpurs or ſtu of them an inch 
or bow! 4 2 oſten ewe, which fills the 
tree full of difagreeable flumps, and which 
puſhing out ſtrongly from every eye, crowds. 
the tree with a multitude of unneceſſary and 
irregular ſhoots, and cauſes great confuſion 
and obfcurity, and exhauſts the fap to no pur- 
oſe, as well as occaſions a great deal of la- 
r to retrench them; remember therefore, 
that all ſhoots and branches neceſſary to be 
retrenched muſt be taken off quite cloſe to. 
the place from whence they arife ; which in. 
the ſummer Pruning if attended to early, 
while the ſhoots are quite young and tender, 
they may readily be rubbed off quite cloſe 
with the thumb; but when the ſhoots be- 
come ofder and woody, as they will not rea- 
dily break, it muſt be done with a knife, 


— 


cutting them as cloſe as poſſible, and all 


winter Pruning muſt always be performed 


with a knife. | 
It ſhould alſo generally be obſerved in 
Pruning in ſummer, that all the neceſſary 


ſupply of: regular ſhoots that are left for 


| 


training in ſhoutd never be ſbortened = 


RU 


ng this ſeaſon, unleſs to particular ſhoots to 
ilk a vacancy for by a general ſhortening in 
this ſeaſon, all the ſhoots ſo treated would 
ſon puſh again vigourouſly from every eye, 
and run your trees into a perfect thicket of 
uſeleſs wood therefore all ſorts whether 

require ſhortening in the winter Prun- 
ing or not, ſhould, in the ſummer dreſling, be 
layed in at full length, a 

Two ſeaſons of pruning are requiſite for 
all ſorts of wall and eſpalier trees, a ſummer 
and a winter Pruning. 

Summer Pruning. The ſummer Pruning 
; a moſt neceſſary operation; every one 
muſt know that in ſpring and ſummer wall 
and eſpalier trees abound with a great num- 
ber of young ſhoots that require thinning 
and other reforms to preſerve the beauty of 
the trees and encourage the fruit, and the 
boner it is performed the better; it is there- 
fore adviſable to begin this work in May or 
early in June, and timely diſburthen the 
trees of all evidently redundant or fuperfluous 
growth and ill placed and bad ſhoots, which 


may be performed with conſiderably more ex- | 


pedition and exactneſs than when after the 
trees have ſhot a conſiderable length and run 
into confuſion and diſorder by their ſhoots 


forming a thicket, When it will in a manner 


de impoſſible to fee what you are about; 
beſides the difadvantage of choaking up the 
fruit behind fuch a thicket of wood and 
leaves: it is therefore of great importance to 
perform this operation in the month of May 
or early in June, or when the ſame year's 
ſhoots are ſufficiently formed to enable you 
to make a proper choice, and tender enough 
as to require no other inſtrument than the 
thumb to diſplace the bad growths and fu- 
perfluities. 

However, at any rate, let the work of ſum- 
mer Pruning be began before the trees have 
fo far advanced in ſhooting as to cauſe much 
confuſion, which would coit you a great deal 
of pains, precaution, and perplexity, to pe- 
netrate and break through the obſcurity to 
determine what is proper to retrench or 
what to leave. 

Tn'this Pruning, we obſerved above, that 
2 great many. more ſhoots ariſe from all the 
principal branches than. are wanted, or that 


can poſſibly, be trained with regularity, or | 


that are well placed or proper for the pur- 
poſe; our buſineſs therefore now is to thin 
and regulate them, by prunmg away the ſu - 
perfluous ſhoots, and ul fach as are il placed | 


| 


, 


| 
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and of bad growth as aforeſaid : as to ſuper- 
fluous ſhoots they are to be conſidered as ſuch 
when any tree throws out a redundancy of 
wood, or much more than what is wanted, 
or that can be trained in; of theſe you muſt 
now retrench the moſt irregular placed, 
weakeſt, and all ſuch as are evidently not 
wanted for uſe, and where two or more 
ſhoots any where ariſe from the ſame eye, 
clear all away but one of the beſt, reſerving 
a ſufficiency of the moderately ſtrong and 
molt regular placed ſide ſhoots, and always a 
leading one at the end of every branch, all 
of which to be trained in to chuſe from in 
the winter Pruning, leaving more or leſs in 


proportion, according to what the trees are, 


or the mode of bearing as before hinted ; 
though in all thoſe trees that bear always on 
the young wood leave rather more ſhoots at 
preſent than what may appear juſt neceſſary, 
eſpecially of peaches, neCtarines, apricots, 
vines, figs, &c. for it is highly requiſite to re- 
ſerve regular wood enough in the ſummer to 
chuſe out of in winter 4 4 to lay in for 
next year's bearing; but as to apples, pears, 
plums, cherries, &c. which continue bear- 
ing many years on the ſame branches, ſhould 
leave only here and there ſome good ſhoots. 
towards the lower parts or in any vacancy till 
winter, and if then not wanted they are eaſily 
retrenched. IIl placed ſhoots being ſuch as 
either grow directly from the front or back of 
the branches ſtraight fore-right, (called fore- 
right ſhoots,) or any other ways ſo ill placed 
as not to admit of training with regularity,. 
ſo muſt all be cut out quite cloſe; and bad or 
hurtful growth being conſidered as any very 
luxuriant ſhoots, diſtinguiſhed from the 


others by their rank, vigorous ſhooting, 


and are like to prove injurious by draw- 
ing all the nouriſhment, and impoveriſhing 
the neighbouring ones that are of more 
moderate growth, ſhould generally be re- 
moved,. except where any may ſeem proper 


to leave to fill a vacant ſpace, in which it 
may be pinched early to three or four eyes, 
when it will furniſh you with the like num». 


ber of more moderate ſhoots to fill the va- 
cancy. 
Where however a tree is in general in- 


clined to luxuriancy, it is. proper to retain as 


many of the regular ſhoots as can be commo- 
diouſly trained in with any regularity, in 
order to divide and exhauſt the too abundant 
ſap which cauſes the luxutianey; for by hu- 


mouring ſomewhat the natural inclination of 


luxuriant. 
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1luxuriant trees by leaving plenty of branches 


and theſe moſtly at full length, is the only 
method by which we can the moſt readily re- 
duce them to a more moderate ſtate of 
growth, | | | 

Pay particular attention always to the tows 
er parts of your trees, for frequently we ſhall 
find proper ſhoots ariſing in places neceflary 
to be trained in, either to ſupply a preſent 
or an apparent future vacancy, or as a reſerve 
to replace any decayed or worn out or other 
bad branch, ſo that if moderately ſtrong 
well placed ſhoots arife in ſuch parts, they 
are particularly to be regarded at this time; 
and in winter Pruning ſuch of them as are 
not wanted may be eaſily cut out. 

All weak trifling ſhoots ſhould now alſo be 
taken out, unleſs any ſhall appear uſeful to fill 
a vacancy, or likely to be of ſervice hereafter. 

Obſerve in this Pruning not to diſturb the 
natural fruit-buds or ſpurs, before deſcribed. 

Aſter having ſummer Pruned and cleared 
any tree from all uſeleſs ſhoots as above, let 
all the remaining proper ſhoots. be direct- 
ly, or as ſoon as they are long enough, 
trained in ſtraight and cloſe to the wall or eſ- 
paliers and all of them at full length dur- 
ing the ſummer ſeaſon, for the reaſons be- 
fore given; not ſhortening any at-this time 
except as before obſerved, when there is any 

reat vacancy, when pinching to three or 
Four eyes may be proper; but let all the reſt 
be trained at full length till winter Pruning, 
when they muſt undergo another regulation 


and ſhorten thoſe of ſuch trees as require it, as 


peach, nectarine, &c. | 
The work of training in the ſhoots in this 
ſeaſon is, if againſt walls, both by nailing by 
means of proper ſhred and nails, and occa- 
ſionally by faſtening in the ſmaller ſhoots, 
with little ſticks or twigs ſtuck between the 
main branches and the wall; and for eſpa- 
liers tie them with ſmall oziers, ruſhes, or 
baſs ſtrings. | | 
Having thus ſummer dreſſed and trained 
our trees, it will be neceſſary to review 
them occaſionally, in order to reform ſuch 


branches or ſhoots as may have ſtarted from 


their places or taken a wrong direction, alſo 
that according as any freſh irregular ſhoots 
produced fince the general dreſſing may be 
diſplaced ; and likewiſe as the already 
trained ſhoots advance in length or pro- 
je& from the wall or eſpalier, they ſhould be 
trained in cloſe, ſtill continuing them at full 


length during their ſummer's growth, for 


3 


| quiſite advantage from the ſun, air, 
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every thing ſhould be kept cloſe 
all ſummer, whereby mY trees 2 * ot 
beautiful to the eye, and the fruit will lh , 
itſelf and attain its due perfection. To 
For by thus properly ſummer Pruning and 
training wall and eſpalier trees early in the 
ſummer, you - preſerve their regularity and 
proſperity, and by clearing out all the unne- 
ceſſary and uſeleſs growths, training the ret 
cloſe and regular, the fruit will receive all re. 
&c. and it will of courſe attain the 3 


| perfection both in ſize, beauty, and flavour. 


Winter Pruning. —In the winter Prunin 
a general regulation muſt be oblerved both 5 
oth o 

the mother branches and the ſupply of youn 
wood laid in the preceding ſummer, and * 
proper time for this work is any time in 
open weather from the fall of the leaf in No. 

vember until March. 

; In performing this work of winter Pruning, 
it is proper to unnail or Jooſen great part of 
the branches, particularly of peaches, nec. 
tarines, apricots, vines, and ſuch other trees, 
as require an annual ſupply of young wood. 
Firſt look over all the principal or mother 
branches, and examine if any are worn out 
or not furniſhed with parts proper for bearing 
fruit, according to the rules before illuſtrated 
with reſpect to the nature of bearing of the 
different ſorts of trees ; and let ſuch branch- 
es be cut down to the great branch from 
which they proceed, or to any lower ſhoot or 
ood branch they may ſupport toward their 
tom part, leaving theſe to ſupply its place; 
likewiſe examine if any branches are become 
too long for the allotted ſpace either at fides 
or top, and let them be reformed accordingly 
by ſhortening them down to ſome lower 
ſhoot or branch properly ſituated to ſupply 
the place, being careful that every branch 
terminates in a young ſhoot of ſome ſort for 
a leader, and not ſtumped off at the extremity, 
as is too often praCtiſed by unſkilful prunets. 
From the principal or larger branches pals 
to the ſhoots of the year, which were trained 
up in ſummer, firſt cutting out cloſe ail ſoſe- 
right and other irregular ſhoots that may 
have been omitted in the ſummer Pruning ; 
likewiſe all very weak ſhoots, and thoſe of 
very luxuriant growth, unleſs it be neceſſary 
to keep ſome to. ſupply, a vacant place; 
then of the remaining regular ſhoots, you 
are to ſelect a greater or ſmaller portion to 
leave either as a general ſupply for next 
year's bearing as in the caſe for peach, nec 
| tarine, 
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tarine, apricots vines, and figs; or only | 
ſome occaſional ſhoots, as in apples, pear, 
lum, and cherry trees, to ſupply the place 
ol any bad or dead branch, 

But as peach, neCtarines, apricots, vines, 
and figs, always bear principally on the year- 
old wood as before noticed, a general ſupply 
of young ſhoots mult be left in every part 
from bottom to top at regular diſtances, all of 
which, except the fig, muſt be more or leſs 
ſhortened according to their ſituation and 
ſtrength to encourage their furniſhing more 
readily a proper ſupply of ſhoots in ſpring and 
ſummer for next year's bearing, as before ob- 
ſerved, leaving the ſtrongeſt ſhoots always 
the longeſt, as is more fully explained under 
each of their reſpective genera ; but as the 
kgs . bear towards the end of the ſhoots 
they muſt not be ſhortened, 

And with reſpect to the apples, pears, 
plums, cherries, &c. as they continue to 
hear on the old branches of from two or 
three to many years ſtanding, they. only re- 
quire an occaſional ſupply of young wood, 
according as the branches become unfit for 
bearing and want removing, ſo ſhould ac- 
cordingly train in here and there in proper 
places ſome good regular young ſhoots to- 
wards the lower part, to be coming gradually 
forward to a bearing ſtate, to be ready to re- 
place worn out and other uſeleſs branches ; 
and what ſhoots are not now wanted for that 
purpoſe cut them out cloſe, not leaving any ſpur 
or ſtump, as every one of which, as we be- 
fore obſerved, would puſh out ſeveral ſtrong 
unneceſſary ſhoots the next ſpring to the pre- 
judice both of the trees and fruit: Have par- 
ticular regard to r the fhoots at the ter- 
mination of all the already trained branches 
entire, not however ſuffer more than one 
ſhoot to terminate each branch; preſerve alſo 
carefully all the proper fruit- ſpurs; likewiſe | 
obſerve, that the ſupply of young wood occa- 
fionally reſerved, and the branches in general 
of theſe trees, ſhould all be trained in at full 
length, and continued fo in future, as far as 
the limited ſpace will admit, and according 
as any extend. above the wall or eſpalier or 
any where {beyond their proper limits, they 
ſhould be pruned down with diſcretion to 
lome convenient bud, or lateral ſhoot, or 
lower branch, which train alſo entire. 

In this Pruning, as in the ſummer dreſſing, 
it is of importance to have a. ſtrifteye to the 
lower parts of wall-trees, &c: to ſee if there 


is any preſent vacancy or any that apparently 
will ſoon. happen, in which. caſes, if any | pradtiſing the: ſame. every Pruning, ſo as in 


— 
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ood ſhoot is fituated contiguous, it 

ould be trained in either at full length, 
or ſhorten it to a few eyes to force out 
two or more ſhoots if they ſhall ſeem ne- 
ceſſary; for precaution ſhould ever be ob- 
ſerved in taking care to have betimes a ſufſi- 
cient ſtock of young wood coming forward 
to fill up any caſual- vacancy, and ſubſtitute 
a new ſet of branches in place of ſuch as are 
either decayed or ſtandin need of retrenchment. 

Sometimes in wall-trees and eſpaliers there 
are many large difagreeable barren ſpurs, con- 
fiſting both of old worn out fruit-ſpurs, and of 
cluſters of ſtumps of ſhortened ſhoots project- 
ing conſiderably from the branches, occaſioned 
by unſkilful Pruning when retrenching the 
ſuperabundant and irregular ſhoots, which 
inſtead of being cut out cloſe, are ſtumped: 
off to an inch or two. long, and in the courſe 
of a few years, forming numerous barren. 
ſtumps, as above faid, and very little fruit, 


the trees appear like a ſtumped hedge; it is. 


therefore, in this ſeaſon of Pruning, adviſable 


to reform them as well as poſſible by cutting 


all the moſt difagreeable ſtumps clean out 
cloſe to the branches, leaving theſe at full 
length, eſpecially of apples, pears, &c. as 
before adviſed; and reſerve an occaſional 
ſupply of young wood in different parts, and 
thus in two or three years you may reduce 


ſuch trees to a regular figure and a proper ſtate 


of bearing. 

Bad Pruning ruins many a good tree, as 
is obſervable in numerous gardens, where 
the wall trees and eſpaliers appear as juſt 
above deſcribed, pruned every year, yet ne- 
ver produce any tolerable crop of fruit. 

he reaſon is, the operation or art of 
Pruning is much more generally practiſed 
than underſtood ; different pruners have dif- 
ferent ideas of Pruning: many proceed upon 
little or no principle, and often prune all 
trees alike, and their idea- of Pruning: often- 
conſiſts in retrenching annually moſt of the 
young ſhoots, and ſhorten all the branches of 
every tree without exception to the great in- 
jury of ſome ſorts, and retarding their bear- 
ing: likewiſe many pruners in retrenching 
the ſuperfluous and irregular ſhoots, in- 
ſtead'of cutting cloſe, as formerly obſerved, 
they often ſtump them off to about one or 


two inches * tbeſe remaining ſtumps 
rom every eye, and fills the 
tree with more numerous uſeleſs ſhoots than 


ſhoot out again 


before, which being alſo. pruned down to- 


ſtumps of an inch or two long, as above, 
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the courſe of a few years every branch is 
loaded with cluſters of large rugged barren 
ſpurs, formed wholly of the ſtumps of fhor- 
tened ſhoots, occupying the places where 
fruit-buds might be expected: it is alſo ob- 
ſervable, that many pruners think every 
branch of all forts of wall trees whatſoever 
muſt in the annual Pruning undergo the diſ- 
cipline of the knife, fo fx 

diſtinction and reluctance, often too with fo 
much ſeverity on trees that ſhould not te 
ſhortened, as to deftroy the very parts where 


fruit-buds would have been produced, they 


thinking this general ſhortening neceſſary to 
ſtrengthen the branches, which, however, 
in many ſorts, promotes a too vigorous 
growth, particularly in trees that produce 
their · fruit on natural ſpurs, forming them- 
ſelves gradually all along the ſides of the 


branches, firſt towards the extreme parts, 


of 


that ſhortening not only cuts off theſe firſt 
fruitful parts of the branches, but throws the 
ſap back with ſo much vigour to the remain- 
ing buds, that inſtead of forming fruit-ſpurs 
almoſt every bud puſhes out luxuriant ſhoots, 
and the trees are continually crowded with 
unneceſſary wood, cauſing a great annual 
trouble to retrench it, without the pleaſure 
of having a quarter of a crop of fruit: be- 
ſides the annually cutting out ſo much ſtrong 


wood is very prejudicial to ſome ſorts of 


eos ſevere P ly prejudicial 
oo ſevere Pruning is tly prejudici 
to the health of — LY or fruit- 
trees, in particular, by cauſing them to gum 
and ſoon decay. | 
Plums and cherries, in particular, are of- 
ten greatly damaged by a too ſevere diſci- 
pins of the knife, theſe trees being very 
iable to gum by large amputations, it is 
therefore of importance to attend to theſe 
trees well in'the ſummer Pruning, to re- 
trench all the ſuperfluous and irregular ſhoots 
betimes in the ſummer while quite young, 
and pinch others occaſionally where wood is 
wanted to fill vacancies, fo as to require but 
little Pruning out of large wood in winter. 
But if our former hints in the ſummer 
and winter Pruning are attended to in re- 


trenching the uſeleſs wood every year at the 


time adviſed, you will always preſerve your 
trees free from all incumbrance and every 
part will be regularly filled with bearin 


wood, and their general management wi 


* 


- 


orten all without | 


| 
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A general nailing, &c. muſt ey 
be performed according as we sn a0 


| the Pruning. 


Therefore it is proper that every tree 
ſoon as pruned be directly nailed to Ae 
or if eſpaliers, tie them to the treilage, ob. 
ſerving, that in the winter Pruning, 8 the 
work of nailing, &c. will require to be per. 
formed more or leſs upon all the branches 
we mult be careful to train them with great 
regularity, nailing them along horizontal 
as ſtraight and cloſe as poſſible, never croſz 
any of the branches, but train them diſtin} 
and parallel five or fix inches aſunder, as for. 
merly adviſed, or in proportion to the fize of 
the leaves and fruit of the different forts 
making the oppoſite branches of each fide ar. 
_ equally in the ſame poſition, 

hus far is principally all we have to a4. 
vance reſpecting the general mode of Pruning 
wall and eſpalier trees; particulars for each 
ſort being noticed more fully under their 
proper genera ; but what we have here ad. 
vanced under this article Pruning is to con. 
vey ſome general hints to unexperienced 
pruners, though there are many expedients 
and reſources, not to be diſcovered but by 
repeated practice. 


Pruning Standards. 5 


Standard fruit · trees require but very little 
Pruning, for as their branches having full 
ſcope to extend themſelves every way, they 
muſt not be ſhortened; beſides, as our ſtandard 
fruit · trees, conſiſting principally of apples, 
pears, plums, and cherries, which, as be. 
fore ſaid, bear fruit on natural ſpurs ariſing 
towards the upper parts of the branches, 
which, as obſerved in the wall-tree and eſ- 
palier Pruning, determines that we muſt not 
ſhorten them, nor practiſe any other Prun- 
ing "#4 juſt to reform any great irregulari- 
t 3 C. R | 
" The firſt, occaſional Pruning however, ne- 
ceflary for ſtandard fruĩt · trees is the firſt two 

ears of their growth, in order to form their 

eads ſomewhat regular, by 1etrenching any 
irregular ſhoots, and when deſigned to have 
them form more regular ſpreading heads, it 
is cuſtomary to prune the firſt ſhoots when a 
year old down to four or five eyes, in order 
to force out lateral ſhoots from theſe lower 
buds the following ſummer, to give the hezd 
a proper formation. After this fer te 


3. 
. 


branches to take their natural growth, 


2 cept 
1 


| 
* 
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it cept that, if while the trees are youn any | ſtem, or if while | 
h = luxuriant ſhoots ramble E84 of the head Io of 3 | 
. ably 2 all the others, and draw moſt of | growth, and draws all the nouriſhment, it 
the nouriſhment, it 1s proper to prune them, | 1s proper to reduce it as you ſee convenient: 
l, either by retrenching entirely very irregular but otherwiſe ſuffer the top and all the 
Js ones, or ſhorten others more or leſs, ſo as to | branches of the head to remain entire, and take 
ie rauſe them to branch out conſiſtent with the | their own natural growth; on! rune lower 
r- requiſite form of the head. ſtragglers occaſionally ; obſerving however 
85 But let it be remarked in general, that ex- it is very improper to trim up the ſtem too 
at cept in ſuch caſes of reducing irregularities, | high, as often practiſed to foreſt trees, as 
J. let the heads of all kinds of ſtandards always | ſcarce to leave any head: never therefore 
oss branch away as faſt as poſſible, both in length trim the ſtem much higher than the full ff read 
Ct and laterally, agreeable to their natural mode | of the head, for à full head is both * 
or- of growing; and they will naturally furniſh | mental and eſſentially neceſſary to the proſ- 
of themſelves abundantly with bearing wood. perity of the tree. See 2 Fr 
ts, Obſerve however, that as in ſtandard trees And as to the ſhrub kind, they ſhould alſo 
ar · of ſome years growth, irregularities and diſ- | for the general part, take their own rowth 
order will occaſionally happen, which ſhould | at top; and only prune occaſional] my lower 
ad. he regulated a little by Pruning the moſt con- ſtragglers, from the lower part of he em, or 
ing ſpicuouſly irregular and redundant growths ; | any very irregular rambling ſhoot of the head 
ach performing it always in winter. and all dead wood : but except in theſe caſe ; 
beit For inſtance ; where any branch grows | let their heads moſtly ſhoot in their own — 
ad- right acroſs others, or in any other aukward | according to their different modes of Pros i 
on- direction, to incommode or cauſe confuſion | in which they will appear alwa $ he molt 
_ e N- ee be retrenched cloſe ; | agreeable. | : 
1 ' likewiſe any branch that rambles conſi derabl Where, h it i 
tb ſtom all the reſt, ſhould be reduced to * ſhrubs hw, 2 — IXI eas 
by cutting it down to ſome convenient lower | you muſt regulate this as you ſhall "lee con- 
branch, ſo as to preſerve ſome regularity, | venient, either with a knife or garden-ſhears 
3 ow 9 1 a is ny crowded with | though knife Pruning is the moſt eligible. 7 
wood, let the wor the redundancy be 
full thinned out as regularl 110 . | 
gularly as poſſible, cutt | i 
ya _ cloſe to their weld the — kewite „„ * 8 
| where any vigorous ſhoots ariſe 1 G . 1 3+2 
r 
be branches, and grow upright and crowd th As i ives, ee d3 
Jing middle of the head, they mould deen * eh ang. Lam * e 5 2 rf 
ches, retrenched to their very bottom; cut out alſ ; Na es. 
id el- any very cankered parts d all d eee | IO A Oy GY 
"Wk wget © d parts, and all decayed | out larger branches, ſhoots, &c. and a ſmall 
Pron- _— clear off all ſuckers from the an 22 ws 8 exact ee among the 
ulart- ere trees thus diſburthened from any 1 de u . 49 ali 
conliderable irregularities and confuſion, ſo | made curvi h i * 
as all the proper branches have full ſco x to | b * eee 
ö ſpread free and eaſy in their natural at Ar Boyer Foe meer ON: rote 
TEL — RATE HE hen NN rather a ſhortiſh narrow blade, and but v 
1g any luperior quality of en a fruit Apr m_—_— oy 8 3 
x, "50M G oO Cr they are apt to hang in the wood, 
* it Pruning Foreſt Trees, &c. . A * z it Me to be fur 
order namental ot 8 0 _—_ —_—_ uſe by mw F a chifſel occaſionally, in cuttin g 
m— 9 inconſiderable. toy | the os oh 9 1 nalling 
je eg oreſt trees, &c. muſt be ſuffered to mn Sond pales, 
er the W nds ant nc [Ns eve bag SEE 
% 2 all that is neceſſary is, to prune — . e wy for cutting 
| | in 
ral branches occaſionally from the | out any large branch too _ and ſtubborn 
DDE for 
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for the knife; they ſhould bg of moderate 
fizes, one of which ſhould be quite ſmall and 
narrow, in order to introduce it occaſionally 
between the forks of the branches, to. cut to 
exactneſs. 

As ſaws generally leave the cut rough, it 
is proper to ſmooth it with a knife or a prun- 
ing chiſſel. | 

Pruning chiſſels are neceſſary to uſe occa- 
ſionally, both to cut off any thick hard branch 
or ſtump, and to ſmooth cuts after a ſaw; 
they ſhould be flat, and from about one to 
two inches broad ; ſometimes large ſtrong 
chiſſels, fixed on a long pole, are uſed in 


Pruning or lopping branches from the ſtems | 


of high ſtandard foreſt trees, one man hold- 
ing the chiſſel againſt the branch, while an- 
other, with a large mallet or beetle, ſtrikes 
the end of the pole. | 

A hand-bill and hatchet are alſo neceſſary 
to uſe occaſionally among larger kinds of the 
ſtandard trees. 

All theſe Pruning tools, in their proper dif- 
ferent ſizes, may be had at all the. cutlery 
ſhops and ironmongers, alſo of many of the 
nurſery and feedſmen ; and as the expence 
of the whole will be but trifling, every one 
ſhould furniſh himſelf properly. 

PRUNUS, Plum-tree; compriſing alſo 
the Cherry-tree, Apricot, &c. 

This noted genus comprehends different 
forts of valuable fruit-trees, ſome flowering 
ſhrubs, and beautiful ever-greens; and to 

ſome it may ſeem ſtrange to ſee the Cherry- 
tree, Apricot, Laurel, &c. arranged as ſpe- 
cies of the Plum-tree, as being formerly con- 
ſidered each as a diſtinct genus; but late 
diſcoveries in botany prove them to be all 
ſpecies of Prunus, and modern botaniſts 
range them accordingly ; all the ſpecies of 


which are of hardy growth, garniſhed with 


fimple, ſpear-ſhaped and oval leaves, and pen- 
tapetalous icoſandrious flowers, ſucceeded by 
drupaceous fruit. 
laſs and order, Icoſandria Monogynia. 
Charafters.) CaLix, is monophyllous, 
bell-ſhaped, five-parted, and deciduous. Co- 
ROLLA, five large, roundiſh, ſpreading pe- 
tals. STAMINA, twenty or more filaments 
inſerted into the calix, and ſhort didymous an- 
there. PisTILLUM, a roundiſh germen, 
flender ſtyle, and orbicular ſtigma, PERI“ 
CARPIUM, a roundiſh dupraceous fruit, in- 
clofing a roundiſh, compreſſed, hard nut. 
The principal ſpecies of this genus are— 
common- cultivated Plum tree, having. nu- 
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merous varieties : Bullace - tree — Sloe- tree or 
Black-thorn—Cherry-tree, having many 4 
rieties—Padus, or Bird Cherr Apricot. 
tree, many varieties - and Laurel tree: ob. 
ſerving, that although all of the ſame genus 
ſeveral of the ſorts differ materially from ane 
another, we therefore think it eligible to 
range or claſs them according to their nature 
or kinds, under the following heads 
Plum kinds—Cherry kinds — Apricot king; 
Laurel kinds, &c. all however under the 
generical name Prunus. 


Plum Kinds. 


Under this head we may compriſe three 
ſpecies, viz.—1. Cultivated Plum-tree, ang 
its numerous varieties. — 2. Bullace-tree,—. 
3. Sloe-tree, 

"PRUNUS domeſtica. 

Dameſtic Prunus, or common cultivated Plum. 
tree.) Grows twenty or thirty feet high, 
garniſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and 
with the pedunculi for the moſt part ſingly, 
terminated by white flowers, ſucceeded by 
Plums, of many different ſhapes, ſizes, co- 
lours, and properties in the varieties. 

Varieties.) The varieties of the above ſpe- 
cies are very numerous, eſpecially of the 
fruit ; all the different ſorts being varieties of 
this ſpecies, though the trees of the different 
| varieties often differ ſomewhat in their 
growth, ſome being ſtrong ſhooters, others 
| moderate, and frequently vary in the ſize and 
| colour of their ſhoots and leaves ; thoſe bear- 
ing large fruit have generally larger leaves in 
proportion; and the ſhape, ſize, &c. of the 
| fruit is alſo very con ſiderable in different va- 
rieties, ſome being round, others oval, and 
ſome being not much larger than Cher- 
| ries, others as large as eggs; and ſome are 
yellow, others red, and ſome green, &c. all. 
of which varieties ripen perfectly in our gar- 
dens and orchards. 

Principal varieties of the fruit are, 

Abi * um, or Jean Hative Plum.— 
A ſmalliſh, oblong, yellow Plum, powdered 
with a white bloom, eſteemed chiefly for its 
early perfection; ripe the middle or end of 


uly. | 
; 4. or early black Damaſk Plum. — A 
middle-fized, round, blackiſh fruit, powdered 
with blue, is well flavoured, and diſcharges 
the ſtone ; ripe end of July. 
| Little Damaſt Plum, ——A ſmall, round, 
black, well-ftavoured Plum; ripe end of July 


| —— 
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or. beginning of Auguſt, "5 
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Great Damaſt Violet Plum. — A moderately 
luge, roundiſh-oval, dark-blue Plum, co- 
vered with a violet bloom, is of a rich juicy 
ſarour, and quits the ſtone ; ripe in Auguſt. 

Queen Claude Plum, ſometimes called Green 
Gage, —A middle- ſized, round, yellowiſh- 

teen Plum, having a firm deep-green pulp, 
of a fine rich flavour, and quits the ſtone; 
I in September. | | 

Little Queen Claude Plum. — A ſmall, round, 
whitiſh-yellow Plum, powdered with white, 
and parts from the ſtone ; ripe end of Auguſt 
and beginning of September. : 

Grien GagePlum.-- A middle-fized,roundiſh, 
teen Plum, ſometimes purpliſh on the ſunny 

de, having a yellowiſh-green firm pulp, of a 
moſt delicious rich flavour, but does not diſ- 
charge the ſtone freely ; is one of our moſt 
valuable Plums, and the tree a great bearer 
ripe the end of Auguſt and beginning of 
September. | Fg 

Varieties.] There are ſeveral varieties of 
reeniſh Plums, that go by the name of Green 

ages, that are of interior quality. 

Blu Gage Plum. — A middle ſize, roundiſh, 
blueiſh Plum, of a rich flavour; ripe begin- 
ning or middle of September. | 

Orleans Plum. — A middle-ſized, round, 
pale-red Plum, often of a whitiſh-green co- 
Jour on the ſide away from the ſun; is of but 
z middling flavour, and quits the ſtone clean. 
The tree is of ſpreading growth, a remark- 
ably great bearer, and very profitab'e for 
common uſe, and for thoſe who ſupply the 
markets; ripe end of Auguſt and beginning 
of September. Ll 

Drap d'Or, or Cloth of Gold Plum.— A mid- 
de-ſized, roundiſh, bright-yellow Plum, ſpot - 
ted with red, of an excellent vinous flavour, 


and adheres to the ſtone ; ripe beginning or 


middle of September. 

Black Perdrigon Plum. —A middle ſized, o- 
al, dark-coloured Plum, powdered with a 
volet bloom; is of a fine rich flavour; ripe 
middle or end of Auguſt. 

Blue Perarigon Plum. —A large, roundiſh, 

blueiſh-coloured Plum, replete with a deli- 
cious juice; ripe end of Auguſt, 
I bite Perdrigon Plum. — A middle-ſized, 
oblong, whitiſh-yellow fruit, covered with a 
White bloom ; is firm, juicy, rich, and quits 
the ſtone z ripe end of Auguſt and beginning 
of September. | 

Roche Cour bon, or Red Diaper Plum,—A 
middle-{ize, round, fine · red Plum, powdered 
wich a violet bloom, is high flavoured, and 
ueres to the ſtone; ripe end of Auguſt. 
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Red Imperial Plum.—A large, oblong- 
oval, flattiſh, pale-red Plum, covered with a 
whitiſh bloom ; is of but a middling reliſh, 
and parts from the ſtone ; ripe middle of 
September. 

White Bonum Magnum, Mogul or Egg 
Plum.—A cemarkably large, oblong, egg- 
ſhaped, whitiſh yellow Plum, powdered with 
a white bloom, having a firm pulp that cleaves 
to the ſtone 3 more eſteemed for culinary uſe, 
than eating raw: the tree ſhoots ſtrong, with 
very large leaves; is a great bearer, and the 
fruit is the largeſt of the Plum kind ; ripe 
beginning or middle of September. 

Red Bonum Magnum, ſometimes called the 
Great Imperial Plum.— A very large, oblong, 
deep-red Plum ; not of a rich flavour, but is 
excellent for preſerving and culinary pur- 
poſes; ripe beginning or middle of Sep- 
tember. | 

Fotheringham Plum. — A large, oblong, fine- 
red Plum, having a fine rich pulp that quits 
the ſtone; ripe end of Auguſt and beginning 
of September. | 

Brignole Plum. — A largiſh, oval, yellowiſh 
Plum, tinged with red next the ſun, having 
a firm, dry, rich pulp, is in much eſtimation 
for ſweetmeats; ripe in September. 

Le Real Plum. — A large, roundiſh, light- 
red, finely-powdered Plum, having a juicy 
ſugary pulp, that cleaves to the ſtone ; ripe 
end of Auguſt and in September. : 

Cheſton Pium,—A middle-fized, oval, 
blackiſh-blue Plum, powdered with a violet 
bloom ; ripe towards the middleof September, 

FFentworth Plum.—A large, oval, yellowiſh 
Plum, of an acid reliſh, and ſeparates from 
the ſtone; is a good culinary fruit; ripe in 
September. 

Mirabelle Plum. — A ſmall, round, greeniſh- 
yellow Plum; having a rich pulp, that diſ- 
charges the ſtone, and the tree a great bearer z 
ripe end of Auguſt, 

Apricot Plum.—A large, round, yellowiſh 
Plum, having a firm, dry, ſweet pulp, that 
ſeparates from the flone ; ripe beginning or 
middle of September. 

St. Catharine Plum.—A large, ob'ong, o- 
val, yellowiſh-amber-coloured Plum, pow- 
dered with a white bloom, having a' rich 
Juicy agreeable pulp, adhering cloſe to the 
ſtone : ripe end of September. | | 

ImperatricePlum, — A middle-fized; roundiſhy 
dark. red, finely- powdered Plum, of an agree- 
able flavour, the pulp adhering to the ſtone z 
ripe beginning of October. 
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Little Green Damaſe Plum, — A ſmall, round, 
eeniſh Plum, powdered with a whitiſh 


loom, having a green very agreeable pulp 
adhering to the ſtone ; ripe middle or end of 


of September. 


Pear Plum. -A moderate-ſ1ze, oval, whitiſh- 
yellow Plum, of an inferior flavour, eſteemed 
principally for preſerving; ripe late in Sep- 
tember, 

Muſcel Plum.—A ſmalliſh, oblong, flat, 
dark-red Plum, of but an indifferent reliſh ; 
ripe in September. 

Damaſcene Plum. — A ſmall, roundiſh, dark- 
blue Plum, of a tolerably agreeable acid re- 
liſh, both for eating and culinary purpoſes, 
and the tree a great bearer ; ripe in Sep- 
tember. 

St. Julian Plum. — A ſmall, round, dark- 
violet-coloured fruit, covered with a mealy 
powder, has but little reliſh z ripe end of 
September. | 

Cherry Plum. —A very ſmall, round, cher- 
ry-ſhaped red Plum, valued chiefly as a cu- 
rioſity; and the tree is often planted among 
flowering ſhrubs, for the ſake of its beautiful 


bloom in ſpring, and its cherry-like fruit ex- 


hibit a pretty variety in ſummer ; though by 

its flowering very early, the bloom is often cut 

off, and ſeldom ſucceeded by much fruit. 
Thus far is principally all the moſt 


noted varieties of this fruit cultivated in the 


Engliſh gardens, and in the nurſeries for ſale; 
though there are numerous other varieties, 
particularly of the common ſort, growing in 
the orchards and hedges of farmers, &c. in 
different parts of the country; all the ſorts 
being varieties of one ſpecies, firſt obtained 
from ſeed, and the approved ſorts of them 
have been multiplied and continued by. bud- 
ding and grafting. See their Propagation. 
But beſides the above varieties of the fruit, 
there are alſo the following for ornamental 


plantations. | 
Double bloſſom Plum-tree—Gold ſtriped- 


| leaved—Silver ftriped-leaved—and the ſtone- 


leſs Plum. 

| The two following ſpecies, Bullace-tree 
and Slee-buſh, grow wild in hedges, but are 
ſometimes cultivated. both for variety and uſe. 

2 PRUN us Inſititia. 

Wild Plum, or Bullace-tree.] Grows twelve 
or fifteen feet high, the branches ſomewhat 
ſpinous ; oval leaves, hairy underneath, and 
the pedunculi by pairs, terminated by white 
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Varieties are) Common black. fru: 
White-fruited—Red-fruited ; all * 
ripen late in autumn. They are very acid 
though of a tolerably agreeable flavour and 
by many eſteemed very wholeſome, if a 
when quite. ripe. They grow wild in the 
hedges in many parts of England, &c, i- 
great abundance, ſo are not often cultivated . 
a few plants however merit culture for yz. 
riety, particularly in the ſhrubbery and wii 
derneſs compartments, where they will effect 
a agreeable diverſity in autumn when in 

ruit. . 

PRUN us Spinoſa. 

Thorny Prunus, Black-thorn, or Sloe-tree.) 
Grows ten or twelve feet high, very branch 
and buſhy quite from the bottom, armed 
with ſtrong ſharp fpines, ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped 
ſmooth leaves, pedunculi growing ſingly, ters 
minated by flowers, ſucceeded by {mall 
round, black berries, in autumn. t grows 
wild every where in hedges and woods, and 
is very proper to plant for field hedges, being 
of very quick cloſe growth. See Hepes, 

The above three ſpecies are all that are pro. 
per to arrange under this head, conſidered as of 
the Plum kind in reſpect to the growth of 
the trees, and nature of the fruit ; though the 
firſt ſpecies only, and its varieties, are proper 
for general culture. 

The trees of all the ſorts are of the deci- 


duous tribe, of hardy growth, and proſper in 
any common ſoil and expoſure ; they all flower 


or bloſſom profuſely in the ſpring, April, and 
beginning of May, and make a fine appear- 
ance ; all the flowers of every ſort conſiſt 
each of five ſmall petals, and twenty or more 
ſtamina, the flowers and fruit being produced 
on ſhort ſpurs ariſing from the ſides and ends 
ofthe branches; andthe fruit ripens in autumn, 
gradually in different ſorts from the beginning 
of July until October; exhibiting a moſt de- 
lightful variety in the different colours, 
ſhapes, and ſizes, of the cultivated Plum kinds 
in particular, as well as afford a moſt uſeful 
ſupply for family uſe, both as excellent table 
fruit, and for various culinary purpoſes, and 
for preſerving, &c. 

With reſpect to the merit of the different 
ſpecies, &c. the firſt ſort, Cultivated Plum: tree 
and varieties, every one knows their value as 
fruit-trees, and no garden ſhould be 


without a collection of the beſt ſorts; and as 


to the ornamental varieties, double bloſſom 


— — — 


flowers, ſucceeded by ſmall, round, -Plum- kind and ſtriped - leaved ſorts, as alſo the Cherry 
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ſhrubbery 3 but the ſecond and third ſpecies, | 


Bullace-tree and Sloe-buſb, they are only ſome- 
times admitted in ſhrubbery compartments, 
c. for variety, particularly the former, the 
fruit of which cauſe an agreeable diverſity 
whilſt growing, and afford variety at table, 
when all the more richer ſtonc- fruits are 
one: as to the Sloe-tree however, its] prin- 
cipal merit isto plant for forming held hedges, 
a before obſerved ; it grows thick from the 
yery bottom, and makes a ſtrong cloſe hedge. 

The common Plum-tree and its varieties may 
be trained both as dwarfs for walls and eſpa- 
liers, &c. and ſtandards and half ſtandards ; 
thoſe however trained againſt walls and eſpa- 
liers generally produce the largeſt and faireſt 
fruit, ſo ſhould always train ſome ot the belt 
ſorts in both theſe ways, and may have any of the 
varieties as ſtandards in the garden or orchard, 


Propagation of all the above Species and Varieties. 


Firſt, thecommon Plum-tree.—Astotheme- 
thod of raiſing Plum-trees, all the varieties were 
kit obtained by ſeed, 7. e. from the ſtones of the 
fruit ; and the approved kinds, ſo acquired, were 
aſterwards multiplied by grafting and budding, 
forthey do not continue the ſame ſorts from ſeed, 
as from the ſeed of one tree there may riſe many 
different ſorts, and probably not one like the 
mother-tree, nor very few that produce a fruit 
worth eating; but being in poſſeſſion of any 
approved ſorts, they may be multiplied at 
pleaſure, by ingrafting ſhoots or buds of them 
into any kind of Plum-ſtocks. 

The general propagation therefore of Plum- 
trees is, by grafting and budding, and may 
alſo be increaſed occaſionally by layers; but 
the two former are the moſt eligible methods 
of propagation. heb F 

By Grafting and eee Ae - is per- 
formed upon ſtocks of any ſorts of the Plum- 
kind raiſed from the ſtones, ſowed in autumn 
in beds of good earth, about two inches deep, 
and when the plants are a year old, they be- 
ing planted out in nurſery-rows two feet and 
a half aſunder, and having from one to two 
or three years growth, they will be in a fit 
order to graft or bud with the deſired ſorts, 
which is pe: formed in the uſual way, either 


low in the ſtock for dwarfs, and at ſeveral 


feet height for ſtandards. See GRAFTING 
and InocuLATION. Obſerving, that when 
the firſt ſhoots from the graft or bud are one 
= old, thoſe of the trees deſigned as dwarfs 
or walls, &c. ſhould be headed down within 
five or fix inches of the bottom, more parti- 


— 


— 


— 


A ſome late fruit: and thoſe for 
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cularly of the budded trees, in order to force 
out laterals from the lower eyes, ſo as to fur- 
niſh a proper ſet of branches, proceeding re- 
gularly from the bottom of the tree, to cover 
every part of the wall and eſpalier. But as 
to ſtandards, their firſt ſhoots may either be 
ſuffered to run and branch in their own way, 
or headed to a few eyes, if it ſhall ſeem ne- 
ceſſary, to force out lower laterals to give the 
head a more regular ſpreading formation; af- 
terwards, let them all take their own growth. 

When the trees thus raiſed by grafting or 
budding are from one to two or three years 
old, they are of a proper ſize for final tranſ- 
—— into the garden, &c. though trees of 
ix or eight years old may be ſafely tranſplant- 
ed; remarking however, the younger they are 
planted where they are to remain, the ſooner 
and more firmly they will eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves, and form for bearing. 

By Layers.—This is performed on the 
young wood, any time from November till 
March, chufing the laſt ſummer's ſhoots, and 
lay them by flit-laying; in one year they will 
be rooted, they muſt then be ſeparated, and 
planted in nurſery- rows, and trained either for 
dwarfs or ſtandards, as may be required. 

The double- bloſſom Plum, the two ſtriped 
varieties, and ſtoneleſs kind, are all propa- 
gated by budding or grafting upon any kinds 
of Plum-ſtocks, cither for dwarfs, or half or 
full ſtandards. | 

And the Bullace-tree and Sloe-buſh or 
Black-thorn, are propagated by ſowing the 
berries or ſtones an inch deep in a bed of 
common earth in autumn ; and the Sloe-tree 
alſo abundantly by ſuckers from the root. 

Obſerve however, that to continue the dif- 
ferent varieties of the Bullace tree diſtin, 
they muſt be propagated by budding, graft- 
ing, or laying, 


Planting them in the Garden, &c, and general 
| Culture. | 


The ſeaſon for planting all the ſorts of Plum- 
trees 1s any time in open weather, from the 
fall of the leaf in November until March. 

The trees of all the varieties will ſucceed 
in any common ſoil of a garden or orchard, 
and in any open expoſure; allot however 
ſome of the beſt ſorts for walls and eſpaliers, 
obſerving thoſe for walls ſhould generally 
have an eaſt or weſt aſpect, or even a ſouth 
wall for ſome of the choiceſt ſorts ; and ſome 
may alſo be planted againſt a north wall, to 
eſpa- 
hers 
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ners may be planted around any of the open | Obſerve all the ſorts of wall and 


quarters, as may alſo the ſtandards. Plum-trees ſhould be pruned tate ſpalie 


| 
a 


Firſt of planting and managing the trees 


deſigned for walls and eſpaliers. 


Plant the wall and eſpalier trees eighteen 
feet diſtance, though if the walls, &c. are 
rather low, twenty feet diſtance will be requi- 
ſite, in order that in deſault of a proper height, 
of walling, there may be more ſcope to train 
the branches horizontally. 

Obſerve, if the trees thus planted are quite 


young, being only of one year's ſhoot from 


the grafting or budding, they ſhould in March 
be headed down, as before obſerved, to four 
or five eyes, to force out lower horizontals, 


in the enſuing ſummer, which according as 


they advance in length, train them in hori- 
zonlally at full length all ſummer long, un- 
lets you would farward a farther ſupply of 
lower branches as faſt as poſſible, when you 
may pinch the young ſhoots in May down to 
a few eyes, each will throw out ſeveral laterals 
the ſame year, which train alſo horizontally at 
full length during the ſummer's growth ; and 
in winter pruning, cut out only any fore-right 
and back-ſhoots, and train in all the regular 
ones at full length, for the branches of theſe 
trees muſt not be ſhortened only occaſionally to 
procure wood to fall vacancies, becauſe the 
branches always form fruit-ſpurs firſt towards 
their extreme parts, which would be deſtroyed 
by ſhortening, ſo that after having ſhortened 


the firſt and ſecond years ſhoots occaſionally, 


as above, and thereby procured a proper fet 
of lower horizontals, to give the head its firſt 
form ; let the whole then be trained in entire 
about four, five, or ſix inches aſunder, and, 
according as the trees ſhoot, every ſummer 
train in a neceflary ſupply of the regular 


- ſhoots to fill the wall, &c. at the ſame time 


retrench ſuperfluities and irregular growths, 
and train the ſupply of regular wood ſtill at 


full length at the above diſtances ; and thus 


the trees will ſoon cover a large ſpace, and 
the ſame branches, not ſhortened, will con- 
tinue bearing many years. See PRUNING. 


For all the forts of Plums bear principally 


upon ſpurs, half an inch or an inch long, 
ariling from the fides of the branches, of from 
one or two to many s old, when trained 


always at full length; but if ſhortened, « they 
would throw out a multiplicity of uſeleſs 


wood and hardly any fruit-fpurs ; therefore 
ſhorten. none, except ſome occaſional ſhoots 
to fill any caſual vacancy, and always train 
the general branches at full length, both in 
the er and winter pruning. | 


e ever 
year, a ſummer and a winter pruning, in or. 


der to retrench ſuperfluities of each year, and 
all foreright and other irregular ſhoots, and 
bad wood, and to train in a neceflary portion 
of young wood where wanted to fill vacancies 
or to ſupply the place of decayed, worn-ou+ 
and other bad branches, that may caſually 0 
cur, obſerving the genetal directions for ſum. 
mer and winter pruning, under the article 
PRUNING. 

Standard Plum-trees may be trained both ag 
full ſtandards and half-ſtandards, budding or 
graſting the former ſix feet high, and the latter 
only three or four ; or both kinds may be 
worked low in the ſtock, and the firſt ſhoot 
trained to thoſe heights for a ſtem, then let 
them branch away and form a head. 

Theſe ſtandards may be planted both in 
the garden and orchard, at from about twenty 
to thirty feet diſtance ; which having had 
their head previouſly ſhortened in the nur- 
ſery when one year old from budding, &c. If 
thought neceſſary, in order to force out lower 
branches to give the head a ſpreading form, 
they ſhould now be planted with their heads 
entire, all but retrenching any ircegularity ; 
and fhould afterwards be permitted to take 
their natural mode of growth, except juſt te- 


forming occaſionally any croſs placed or yery 


crowded branches, and all dead wood. 
Cherry kinds, 

Prunus Ceraſus, or Cherry tree. | 

The Cherry was formerly placed as a diſ- 
tin genus (Ceraſus), but its characters prove 
ing the ſame as the Plum, and both forts 
readily take by budding or grafting upon one 
another, it is now retained as a ſpecies of 
Prunus. There is but one ſpecies of the cul- 
tivated Cherry, but which, like the Plum, 
ſports exceedingly in variety ; there are how- 
ever ſeveral ſpecies of the Cherry kind, as 
Common Cherry-tree—W 11d Cherry-tree— 


Bird Cherry, &c. the firft of wbich and its 


varieties is the principal ſpecies for general 
culture for the fruit; likewiſe ſome of the 
Wild Cherry; all the others are for the 
ſhrubbery and other ornamental plantations. 
The ſpecies are, 
'PRuUxuUs Ceraſus. 


Ceraſus, or Common Cherry-tree.] Grows 


twenty feet high, or more, garniſhed with oval 
cluſters of lanceolate, ſmooth leaves, umbel- 
late flowers, ſucceeded by cluſters of roundiſh 
red fruit of different lizes and properties in the 


varieties. Wo 
Parietits. 


a 
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Parictics.}] The above ſpecies comprehends 
many varieties, the moſt material of which 
are the following. X 

Common Red Kentiſh Cherry. — The tree 
forms a ſpreading head, with numerous flen- 
der branches, bearing round bright-red Cher- 
rics, of a ſharp acid reliſh, unleſs permitted 
to hang till dead ripe, when they become of 
a dark-red colour, and of a high flavour, is 
a remarkably great bearer, and proper to cul- 
tivate where large quantities are required for 
ſale, as alſo profitable for private uſe, and if 
full ripe, is an excellent Cherry; ripe in 


uly. | 

This variety is ſuppoſed to be the original 
kind, and that moſt of the other ſorts were 
firſt raiſed from it. | 

Little May Cherry,—The tree a moderate 
ſhooter, having flender ſhoots and ſmall 
leaves, and ſmall, round, red fruit, valued 
chiefly for its early perfeCtion; ripe end of 
May or beginning of Tha, 1 | 

Common May Duke Cherry. — The tree 
large, ſpreading, and a great bearer, having 
large, round, dark-red, very fine eating 
Cherries ; ripe ſometimes in the end of May, 
but moſtly-in June. 

Ach Duke Cherry, —The tree large, branch- 
ing ſtrong and erectly, having larger, round, 
dark-red fruit; ripe end of June and in 


uly. 

l Init Heart Cherry. —The tree is of very 
large ſpreading growth, producing heart- 
ſhaped, whitiſh ſruit, tinged with a red next 
the ſun; ripe in June and July. | 
Red Heart Cherry. —A larger, heart- 
ſhaped, red-coloured, exceilent Cherry ; ripe 
June and July, 

Black Heart Cherry.—A large, heart- 
ſhaped, very dark-red, rich-flavoured Cherry ; 
ripe end of June and in July. 

Amber Heart Cherry, A middling-fize, 
beart ſhaped, amber-coloured fruit; ripe mid- 
die or end of July. | 

Ox Heart Cherry. — A very large, heart- 
E <odacs Cherry ; ripe middle or end of 

uly. 

Bleeding Heart Cherry. — A large, longiſh, 
heart-ſhaped, deep-red beautiful Cherry, but 
7272 no great bearer; ripe middle or end 

uly. | 

Hertfor dſhire late Heart Cherry.—A middle- 
lize, heart-ſhaped, firm, good Cherry ; ripe 
end of July and beginning of Auguſt. | 

Ca- nation colaured Cherry.—A very large, 


2 


roundith, white and red, beautiful, firm! 
Cherry ; ripe end of July, 
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Lukeward Cherry. A middle- ſized, roundiſh, 
4 very good Cherry; ripe end 
of July, | 

Moral Cherry. —The tree a moderate 
ſhooter, but ſpreading, with numerous flen- 
der branches, and a great bearer, producing: 
large, round, dark-red fruit, having a tender- 
juicy pulp, of a ſharp acid taſte; but if pro- 
perly ripened in a ſunny expoſure, is of a- 
rich agreeable reliſh, The trees being gene- 
rally planted againſt a north wall never ripen. 
the fruit perfectly till late in the ſeaſon, but 
ſome ſhould alſo be planted on a ſouth wall, 
to have the full ſun, where the fruit will 
ripen three weeks ſooner, and attain a much 
richer flavour, and prove an excellent Cherry for 
the table; ripe in Auguſt and September. 

Coroun, or Corone Cherry, A middle- - 
ſize, round, black, very juicy, excellent 
Chercy, and the tree a great bearer; ripe end 
of July and m Avguſt. 

Double- bloſſomed Cherry.—The tree is of a 
moderate growth, and produces large, very 
double, pure-white flowers, of great beauty 
placed on long flender foot ſtalks; each 
flower being as double as any roſe, riſing in 
great abundance all over the tree, and make 
a fine ornamental appearance in the ſhrub- 
bery and other compartments of the pleaſure- 
ground; flowering in May, but rarely any: 
fruit, except ſometimes from ſome ſemi- 
double flowers. ; 

Red-bloſſomed Cherry,—Having. pale-red 
flowers. 

"Theſe are all the principal varieties of Cher- 
ries proper for general culture, and trees of 
all the ſorts are ſolid at the public nurſeries» 
by the above names, -annexed to each variety, 
all of which are deciduous, and of hardy 
growth, will ſucceed in any common ſoil. 
and fituation, and bear well both in dwarfs 
for walls and eſpaliers, and in ſtandards of i 
all ſorts, See their culture. . 

*PRUNUsS Avium. 

Great Wild Cherry-tree,] - Grows forty or: 
fifty feet high, having oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
downy underneath, and umbellate ſeſſile cluſ- 
ters of white flowers, . ſucceeded by ſmall. 
round fruit. of different properties in the va · 
rieties. | 

Varieties are.] Common; ſmall; black, 
wild Cherry Red wild Cherry Larger 
fruited wild Cherry; ripe end of July and in 
Auguſt. 

'The trees of all the varieties of this ſpe- 
cies grow very large, and grow wild in Eng- 
land, &c, in woods and hedges, but are pro- 


per. 
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per to cultivate both as fruit, foreſt, and orna- 
mental trees, and are often planted in gar- 
dens, avenues, lawns, and parks, as they 
make a fine appearance in ſpring when in 
bloſſom, and bear great crops of fruit, which 


ſucceed the varieties of the cultivated Cherry, 


and though ſmall, is of an agreeable flavour ; 
and conſidered as timber-trees they are great- 
ly eſteemed by the cabinet-makers, turners, 
and ſome other trades, the timber being of a 
fine reddiſh colour. | 

The following are the Bird Cherry kinds, 
cultivated chiefly for ornament, the fruit be- 
ing not good to cat; but being greatly coveted 
21 the birds, have the appellation of Bird 

. 

bebe Padus. 

Padus, or common Bird Cherry.) Grows 
fifteen or twenty feet high, of a ſhrub-like 
growth, and with a ſpreading head, large, 
oblong, rough, ſerrated leaves, having two 
glands at the back of their baſe, and long 
loole cluſters of white flowers, ſucceeded by 
Imall, round, black fruit in Auguſt. 

. Variety.) Corniſh cluſter Bird Cherry, hav- 
ing generally a taller upright ſtem, a more 
compact regular head, broader leaves, diſ- 
tinguiſhed however with two glands at the 
beck of the baſe like the other, and with 
ſhorter, more compact cluſters of flowers, 
ſucceeded by larger red fruit... 

The common fort grows wild in hedges in 
the northern parts of England. 

PRUNus Firginiana. | 

Virginian Bird Cherry.) Grows thitty feet 
high, dividing into a very branchy head, hav- 
ing a dark-purple bark, oval, lightly ſerrated, 
ſhining, green leaves, having two glands at 
the fore part of the baſe, and long cluſters of 
white flowers, ſucceeded by ſmall, round, 
berry-like, black fruit. 

5PRUNUs Canadenſts. | 

Canada Dwarf Bird Cherry ] Grows but 
four or five feet high, branching horizontally 
near the ground, and have ſmooth branches, 
broad, ſpear-ſhaped, rough, downy leaves, 
without glands, and long cluſters of white 
flowers, ſucceeded by ſmall, round, berry- 
like, black fruit; ripe in autumn. 

PRux us Mahaleb. 

MAabaleb, or Perfumed Cherry.) Grows ten 
or fifteen feet high, having ſmooth whitiſh 
branches, ſmall, oval, ſhining-green leaves, 
and corymbous cluſters of white flowers, ſuc- 


ceeded by ſmall fruit. 


All the above five ſpecies of the Cherry 


— 


kind arranged under this head, flow 
monly in April and May, fo abundantly 23 
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er com- 


in a manner to cover the branches, each flow. 

having five ſmall petals, and twenty or ebe 
ſtamina, as obſerved of the Plums, ſucceeded 
by fruit all of the Cherry kind; ripenin in 
different forts from May until September 
remarking however, that the fruit of two ſpe. 
cies only are eſculent, i. e. Common Cherry. 
tree and its varieties, and the Great 717 
Cherry ; thoſe of the other ſpecies being of 3 
diſagreeable reliſh. 

All the varieties however of the common 
Cherry-tree and great Wild Cherry merit 
culture for their fruit; and as Cherries 
in general are valuable as a moſt refreſh. 
ing fruit in the heat of ſummer, and for 
their attaining the earlieſt . perſection for 
cating raw of any of our tree fruits, every 
good garden ſhould be furniſhed with a col. 
lection of the trees of different forts, but 
principally of the common Cherry and ya. 
rieties. | 

But the double-bloſſom kind, &c. and all 
the ſorts of Bird Cherry and the Perfumed 
Cherry are employed principally in ſhrub- 
beries for ornament and variety, 

The common Cherry, in all its varieties, i 
cultivated both in gardens for walls, eſpaliers, 
and ſtandards, and in orchards, both in aſſem- 
blage with other ſtandard fruit-trees; and in 
many places whole orchards of them, in full 
ſtandalds, are planted, in order to ſupply the 
markets with the fruit. In gardens, however, 
it is proper to have a portion both as dwarfs 
for walls and eſpaliers, and half and full 


ſtandards; and if ſome of the beſt kinds are 


planted againſt walls of different aſpects, 
they will furniſh a ſucceſſion of ripe Cherries 


ſrom May until September, beſides the ſupply 


from the eſpaliers and ſtandards ; for the trees 
will bear in all expoſures; but it is highly 
proper to have ſome of the earlieſt and other 


more valuable kinds againſt a ſouth or ſouth- 


eaſt wall; thoſe in the ſonth expoſures will 
ripen ſooneſt, and will be ſucceeded regularly 
by the others in the eaſt, weft, and north 
aſpects; a north wall however is very com- 
monly allotted for Morelio Cherries in parti- 


-| cular z but as this is a moſt excellent Cherry 


when well ripened, it is eligible to allow a 
ſhare of the trees a ſouth aſpect, where they 
will ripen ſooner and in greater perfection; 
and thoſe planted againſt a north wall will 
ſucceed them, and continue until September. 
However, where there is ſcope of ground and 


different 
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JifFerent ſituations, it is adviſable to plant 
ſereral different ſorts accordingly, whereby a 
conſtant ſupply of ripe Cherries may be ob- 
tained for near three months, 
Conſiderable orchards of theſe trees are 


lanted in ſome parts, particularly in Kent, 


the ſupply of the London markets, con- 
1 aA of the Kentiſh and Duke 
Cherries, as being the moſt certain beſt 
bearers; but it is proper to plant ſome of all 
the varieties. a , 

The Wild Cherry is always trained for 
tandards, and planted in any open fituation. 
Great quantities of them are planted in 
hedge-roWS, round fields, in ſome of the 
counties round London, for the ſake of the 
fruit to ſupply the markets. ' 

The mode of bearing of all the varieties 
of theſe trees is, both on the year-old wood, 
and that of many years, principally upon 
ſhort ſpurs ariſing from the ſides of the 
branches, if not ſhortened, but if ſhortened 
they throw out wood-ſhoots and no fruit- 
ſpurs, therefore the branches of theſe trees 
mult not be ſtopped, but ſuffered always 
to remain at full length. 

All the ſorts of theſe trees will proſper in 
any common ſoil, capable of producing good 
crops of eſculent Lerbs and roots, graſs and 
corn, &c. 


Method ef propagation and general culture, 


The method of propagation for all the 
varieties of the Common Cherry-tree is by 
erafting and budding them upon ſtocks of the 
Wild Black and Red Cherry, raiſed from 
the ſtones of the fruit : they will, however, 
grow upon any ſort of Cherry-ſtock ; and they 
will likewiſe take upon Plums, though plum- 
ſtocks are not adviſed for general ule ; they 
will alſo grow upon laurel- ſtocks, which, how- 
ever, is only ſometimes practiſed for curioſity, 
ſuffering a ſmall part of the ſtock to grow up 


to ſhew the ſingularity of the two forts grow 


ing upon the fame root. All the varieties 
will likewiſe grow upon the Bird-cherry, 
but this ſhould only be practiſed when re- 
quired to dwarf any trees as much as poſlible ; 
which being grafted on the common or Ca- 
nada Bird-cherry, are proper to plant in pots, 
for forcing in frames, or to plant in the bor- 


ders of aforcing-frame. See FoRcinG FRAME , 


However, for general uſe, always uſe the 
Wild Cherry-ſtocks, as being the freeſt 
ſhooters and of longeſt. duration, though 


in default of theſe, may uſe any ſort of 


— 


tolerably high, may plant a half or full 
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common Cherty-ſtocks,—And as to the 


method of raiſing them, it is from the ſtones 
of the fruit, ſowed in autumn in beds 
of light earth, covering them near two inches 
deep, they will come up in the ſpring z and 
in autumn or ſpring following, it the plants 
are ſtrong, tranſplant them in nurſery-rows 
two feet and half aſunder, to remain for 
grafting, &c. which, when about the ſize 
of a large gooſe-quill or little more, they 
will be fit to work for dwarf trees; but for 
ſtandards they muſt have at leaſt four years 
growth, becauſe they muſt be grafted at fix 
feet height, 

The graſting and budding all the ſorts is 
performed in the uſual way, though graſting 
is molt to be recommended for general prac- 
tice, as they are not ſo liable to gum as bud- 
ded trees; and whip-grafting is the moſt 
eligible, method ; oblerving to graft or bud 
the dwarfs near the ground, and the half 
and full ſtandards from three to ſix feet high: 
the grafted trees will ſhoot the ſame year, 
and the budded ones not till the ſpring fol- 
lowing. 

Obſerve, that when the firſt ſhoots from 
the graft or bud is a year old, thoſe of the 
dwarf trees for walls, &c. muſt be ſhortened 
down in March or beginning April, to five, 
ſix, or eight inches long, according to their 
ſtrength, to procure lateral ſhoots to form 
the head ; but as to the ſtandards, they may 
be ſhortened or leſt entire as the caſe re- 
quires, If you would have them form a 
ipreading head, the firſt ſhoots may alſo be 
ſhortened to force out lower branches; after 
this let the branches both of the dwarfs and 
ſtandards remain moſtly at their full length; 


and whilſt the trees continue in the nurſery, 


train thoſe deſigned for walls, &c. to ſtakes, 
in a proper poſition, and pinch young ſhoots 
in ſummer to procure more branches which 
{till continue entire. | 

When the trees are from one or two, to 
five or ſix years old, they are proper for ſinal 
tranſplantation into the garden and orchard, 
though if planted when their heads are not 
more than two or three years old, they will 
ſucceed much better than larger trees. 

The ſeaſon for planting them may be any 
time, in open weather, from the end of Oc- 
tober, or beginning of November, till 
March. | 

Plant the wall and eſpalier trees eighteen 
or twenty feet. diſtance; and if the walls are 
ſtan- 


5 dard 


4 
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dard in the ſpaces between the dwarfs, that | 


whilſt- theſe cover the bottom and middle, 
the ſtandards cover the upper part of the wall. 

The management of theſe trees, thus plant- 
ed againſt walls, and eſpaliers, is principally 


as follows. —Firſt, obſerve, that if they were 


planted when only one year old, from the 
grafting, &c. with the firſt ſhoot from the 
graft or bud entire, they ſhould be pruned 
ſhort in March or beginning of April, as 
obſerved in their nurſery culture, to furniſh 
lateral branches; but if they were headed in 
the nurſery, and horizontals thereby obtained, 
they muſt not be ſhortened now nor hereafter, 
except occaſionally pinching ſhoots to fill a 
vacancy, for as the fruit-fpurs firſt riſe to- 
wards the upper ends of the branches, a ge- 
neral ſhortening would not only cut away 
the fit ſt fruitful- parts, but foree out a great 


deal of uſeleſs wood; let therefore the ne- 


cefary' branches: ariſing every year after the 


SAN down, be trained horizontally 


at full length, five or fix inches aſunder, and 


i wood is wanted pinch ſome adjacent young 
thoots in May or early in June, or ſhorten it 


iu the ſpring following, and it will puſh 
forth two or three laterals; being careful to 
retreach- all fore- right and other itregular- 
placed ſhoots, and continue training the 
regular branches till at full length, at equal 
diſtances, till they have filled the allotted 
ſpace of walling or eſpalier; thus, by arrang- 
ing the branches entire, they will ſoon ſpread 
conſiderably, and emit numerous fruit-ſpurs 


all along their fides, and in two or three | 


years bear abundance of fruit. 
Obſerve the bearing wood does not 


want renewing annually; but the fame 


branches continue bearing ſeveral years, and 


only wants renewing with young wood oc- 


caſionally, as any branch becomes barren or 
an ill bearer. | 

They muſt, however, be pruned twice 
every year; a ſummer pruning early in the 
feaſon, to retrench all evidently ſuperffuous 
ſhoots ſoon after they are produced, like- 


_ wiſe all fore-right and other illplaced 


thoots, and rank wood, as ſoon as poſh- 
ble; and to pinch ſhoots where wood is 
wanted, ſo as there may be as little pruning 


as poſſible upon the older wood, which is 
apt to gum by much cutting, retaining how- 


ever a general moderate ſupply of the regular- 
placed ſhoots, to chuſe from in the winter 
ptuhing, training the whole at full length: 
and in winter pruning, retrench any caſual 
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worn-ont branch- or decayed parts, retainiy 

young in their ſtead ; and cut out all luper. 
fluous or unneceſſary ſhoots, reſerved thi; 
ſummer, not now wanted, leaving only ſome 
well-placed ones in any vacant ſpaces; they 
nail all the branches regularly to the wal! 

Kc. (till at full length. See Summer and 
WINTER PRunING. 

Obſerve in both ſeaſons of Pruning, in 
cutting out the uſeleſs wood, always to cut 
every thing quite cloſe. See PRUNING, 

Likewiſe be particularly careful to preſerye 
the fruit-fpurs, only retrenching ſuch as be- 
come very old, unfightly, and barren, 

Standard Cherries ſhould be planted twenty. 
one feet diſtance at leaſt, though, if for 3 
whole orchard, twenty-four feet, or eight 


| yards diſtant every way will be requiſite, 


Obferve that the firſt ſhoots having been 
previouſly fhortened-imr the nurſery, if thought 
neceſſary, to ote lower branches to 
form the head, plant them now with thei: 
heads entire, except juſt reducing any irre. 
gular growth, and ſuffer them to branch 
every way, and ſhoot in length as ſult as 
they are able, not ſhortening any, and all 
the branches will foon form numerous 
fruit-ſpurs. | 

Very little Pruning is required for Stan- 


| dard Cherrics, and the leſs the better, as too 


much uſe of the knife cauſes them to gum 


| and canker ; therefore, all that is neceſſary 


is, occaſionally to retrench any very irregulat- 
growing branch, and all decayed wood. 
The Double · bloſſomed Cherry is alfo 
propagated by grafting or budding, like the 
other varieties, upon any kind of Cherry- 
| ſtocks, and may be trained both as dwatis 
and hulf and full flandards, to effect the 
gteater variety in the plantations. 
The Wild Cherry -tree is eaſily raiſed from 
' ſeed, i. e. the ſtones of the fruit; though if 
any variety produces a larger and finer frui: 
than common, it may be continued by graft- 
ing, &c.— To raiſe them, however, from 
the ſtones, procure a quantity in autumn, 
when the fruit is dead ripe, and ſow them in 
beds of light earth an inch and half deep; 
they will come up in the ſpring, and atter 
having one or two years growth, plant them 
out in _nurſery-rows, with their tops entire; 
here train them up for ſtandards, with ſtems 
| fix feet high, then let them branch out every 
way to form heads. | 
They may be planted: out as ſtandards in 


| gardens, orchards, or any open . 


or 
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for che fruit, and in ornamental plantations 
of ſoreſt trees. 

All the forts of Bird Cherry are alſo pro- 

gated plentifully by the ſeed or ſtones of 
the fruit; ſowed in the autumn in light 
earth, near an inch deep; the plants will 
tiſe in the ſpring, and in a year after ſhould 
be planted out in nurſery-rows two feet aſun- 
der, to remain a few years till fit for the 
ſhrubbery, &c. | 

Theſe ſorts may alſo be propagated by 
ayers, which will readily ſtrike root and be 
fit for tranſplanting in one year. They will 
alſo grow by cuttings planted in autumn. 

The Perfumed Cherry is alſo often propa- 
ted by grafting upon any ſort of Cherry- 
ocks, raiſed as before directed in the pro- 
gation of the common Cherry=tree, and 
may alſo be tried by layers. 


Apricot kinds. 


Prunus Armentaca. Apricot-tree. 

Under this head is ranged only one ſpecies, 
the Armeniaca or Apricot, a choice fruit tree, 
comprehending many valuable varieties of 
che fruit: it was formerly ranged as a diſtinct 
genus (Armeniaca), but is now a ſpecies 
of PRUNUS. 

Claſs, order, and characters the ſame as 
the Plum · tree, (Prunus deme/ttca.) 

The ſpecies 1s, 

Prunus Armeniacu. | 

Armeniaca, or Apricot-tree ] Grows twenty 
feet high, with a large ſpreading head, 
having reddiſh ſhoots, large nearly-heart- 
ſhaped leaves, and cloſe- ſitting pale-red 
flowers, riſing all along the ſides of the 
young branches ; ſucceeded by large roundiſh 
fruit, of a yellow and reddiſh colour in dit- 
terent varieties. | 

The-moſt noted varieties of this. fruit in 
the Engliſh gardens are, 1 

Early White Maſculine Apricet.— A ſmall 
round whitiſh yellow fruit, ripe towards the 
middle of July. 

Eavly Red Maſculine Apricot. —A ſmall 
round-fruit, reddiſh next the ſun, and of a 
Juicy agreeable flavour; ripe middle or 
atter-end of July. | 

Orange Apricot. — A large roundiſh fruit of 
a deep- yellow colour, tinged with red next 
the ſun, having a firm but rather dry pulp, 
is however a handſome fruit; ripe beginning 
or middle of Auguſt. 

Algiers Apricot. — An oval ſomewhat com- 


preſſed pale- yellow fruit, is tolerably juicy 
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os well flavoured ; ripe early . part of Aus 
uſt, 

g Roman Apricot. — A large, roundiſh, yellow 
fruit, firm, juicy, and well flavoured ; ripe 
beginning or middle of Auguſt. 

Turkey Apricat.—A very large, oral, com- 
preſſed, deep-yellow fruit, having a firm well 
flayoured pulp; ripe beginning or middle of 
Auguſt. 

Temple Apricot. A middle-fized, roundiſh, 
compreſſed, deep-yeliow, {irm, good fruit; 
ripe middle of Auguſt. 

Breda Apricot. — A large, roundiſh, deep- 
yellow fruit, baving an orange- coloured 
pulp, is an excellent Apricot, and the tree 
a good bearer both againſt walls and in eſpa- 
liers and ſtandards; ripe middle or end of 


* 

Bruſſels Apricot. — A moderate: ſized round - 
iſh- oval ſruit, ſpotted with red next the ſun, 
the other ſide yellow, having a deep orange- 
coloured, firm, high flavoured pulp; and the 
tree bears well againſt a wall and in ſtany 
dards; ripe middle and end of Auguſt, 

All the varieties of theſe trees bloſſom early 
in the ſpring, about the end of February and 
in March, ariſing principally from the ſides 
of the young ſhoots of the former year, im- 
mediately;from the eyes or buds ; alſo ſome- 
times upon ſpurs from the two years old 
wood, and the flowers are ſucceeded by 
young fruit in April, encreaſing gradually in 
magnitude till July and Auguſt, when they 
attain perfection; obſerving they ſhould be 
gathered before they become quite ripe; other- 
wife they will eat very mealy and with no 
flavour, but being gathered as ſoon as one ſide 
becomes a little ſoſt, and while the fruit re- 
mains entire and firm, they will then eat 
briſk and agreeably flavoured, 

As theſe trees bloſſom and ſet their fruit 
early in ſpring, oſten whilſt ſharp froſts and 
cutting blaſts prevail, frequently deſtroying 
moſt of the bloom and newly ſet fruit, ſo that 
they ſometimes have but very thin crops, for 
which reaſon they require a ſheltered warm 
ſunny ſituation in this country. In favour- 
able ſeaſons, however, they fometimes pro- 
duce five times more fruit than they can 


nouriſh or bring to due perfection, in which 


caſe the fruit is always thinned when about 
the ſize of ordinary cherries, and thoſe thinned 
off are excellent for tarts. | 

But the trees of molt of the ſorts, require 
to be trained againſt a warm wall, in order 
both to protect their early bloſſom and yqung 
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fruit from the injuries of the weather, and to | 


promote the more early and perfect ripening 
of the Apricots; they will ſucceed in an 
eaſt or weſt aſpect. It is, however, pro- 

er to allow the early, amd ſome other kinds, 
a ſouth wall to effect a variation in the times 
of ripening. V4, | | 

Some ſorts will alſo bear tolerably in eſpa- 
liers and ſtandards, particularly the Breda 
and Bruſſels Apricot. 

Apricots are valuable ſummer ſruit for 
ſeveral different purpoſes. Green and young 
ſor tarts ; for which purpoſe, being gathered 
before the ſtone becomes hard, make the 
moſt excellent tarts or pies of any fruit ſo 
early in the ſeaſon, When ripe are very 
fine table fruit, provided they are gathered 
before they become ſoft and mealy. And 
being preſerved in ſugar is an excellent 
iwcetmeat. 0 
Method of propagation and general culture. 
Theſe trees are propagated by budding 
upon any kind of Plum-ſtocks, | 

The ſtocks for this purpoſe are raiſed 
from the ſtones of the fruit, ſowed in the 
autumn in beds of light earth two inches 
deep; they will come up next ſpring, and 
in autumn or ſpring following, the plants 
will be fit to plant out in nurſery- rows, and 
in a year or two they will be fit to bud for 


_ dwarfs for walls, &c. but for half ſtandards 


and ſtandards they muſt have three, four, or 
five years growth, and trained up with ſtems 
from three or four to fix feet high—though 


| ſometimes the budding for ſtandards is per- 


ſormed low in the ſtock, and the firſt ſhoot 
trained up for a ſtem. | 
The budding is performed in Auguſt, 


being careful to procure ſhoots for the buds 


from trees of the beſt ſorts, as proved by the 
fruit they bear ; performing the work of 
budding them in the uſual way. See Ixocu- 
LATION. The buds will not ſhoot till 
ſpring, at which time, before they begin to 
uſh, head down the ſtock a little above the 
bud, ſoon after which the buds will ſhoot 
and advance rapidly, and by autumn form 
a large ſhoot of a yard or more long, and the 
trees are then proper for planting out for 
; obſerving, that whether they remain 
in the nurſery, or are tranſplanted into the 
garden, the above firſt ſhoot from ibe bud 
muſt, in March following, be headed down 
to four or five eyes, to procure lower hori- 
zontals, as obſerved of the Plums and Cher- 
FIES, 
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When, however, the trees are of on. 
year's growth, with their firſt ſhoots or bead 
entire, they are of a very proper ſize for plant- 
ing out finally where they are to femain 
They may be planted any time in open as 
ther from October until the beginning of 


March, chufing a ſouth wall for the early, 


and ſome other kinds to come in forward + but 


| as thoſe expoſed to the full ſouth ſun are apt 


to become ſoon mealy, it may be proper to 
plant the principal ſupply againſt eaſt and 
weſt walls. Fill | | 
They do not require any particular foil or 
compoſt, but will ſucceed in any common 
ſoil-of; a garden; . previouſly trenching the 
borders two ſpades deep. 
Plant them in a range cloſe along the wal! 
at eighteen feet diſtance, with their heads 


entire for the preſent, which faſten either to 


the wall or to ſtout ſtakes, one to each tice 
to preſerve them ſteady until ſpring, when 
they muſt have their firſt pruning, &c. 
Their management, after being planted in 
the garden, is as follows: in the firſt place 
obſerving, that if the trees are only one year 
old, with their firſt head from the bud 
entire, they muſt be headed down in the 
ſpring, as aforeſaid, to four or five eyes, to 
force out branches below ; after this give the 
trees water in dry weather, and they will 
readily puſh out ſhoots from all the remain- 
ing eyes, which in ſummer nail up regularly 
tothe wall at their full length, and if any 
fore-right or- back ſhoots come out, rub them 
off, being careful to continue the regular 
ſhoots to the wall all ſummer and the ſollow- 
ing winter; aud in ſpring ſhorten each 
ſhoot to about eight, ten, or twelve inches, 
according to their ſtrength, leaving the lower- 
moſt ones, on each fide, rather the longeſt; 
this pruning ſhort being ſtill neceilary in 
order to procure a farther ſupply of lower 
branches, that eyery part of the wall may be 
occupied quite from the bottom, baving par- 
ticular attention to preſerve nearly an equal 
number of branches arranging on cach fide 
of the tree, and nail them cloſe to the wall 
in a horizontal poſition, about five or {ix 
inches aſunder. The ſummer following each 
horizontal will puſh ont three or four, et 
more, new ſhoots, of which, if any riſe fore- 


right and behind the branches, rub them off 


early in the ſeaſon, and nail in all the regular 
ſide ſhoots, at full length, all ſummer, ex- 
cept it is neceſſary to pinch any particular 


ſhoot early in the ſummer to fill a nag as 
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ſoon as poſſible. In the winter pruning 
examine if there be any ſoperſluities or irte- 
gular growths left in ſummer, cut them out 
doſe, and let all the regular-placed neceſſary 
ſnoots be hor tened, though theyſhould not now 
be pruned ſo ſhort as in the two firſt years, 


only cutting each ſhoot according to its 


ſtrength, from about eight or ten, to fiſteen 


or eighteen inches long; for we may now 


ſappoſe the head of the tree to be tolerably 


well formed, ſhould therefore prune .ſo as to 
obtain both a farther ſupply of wood, and acrop 
of fruit; and remarking, that as theſe trees 
bear principally. upon the young wood of a 
vear old, it» is eligible to train in a general 
ſupply of young ſhoots, of each year, in 
egery. part; the ſame ſhoots producing, at the 
{ame time, both a crop of fruit and a ſupply 
of wood for next year's bearing, ſtill remem- 
bering that the annual ſupply of wodd muſt 
always be ſhortened in the: winter pruning, 
for if left entire, they would produce only 
ſome ſhoots near the top, and leave the bot- 
tom naked, fo as, in a ſew years, the whole 
tree would become very thin of bearing 
wood below, and bear only a little towards 
the extreme parts of the branches; this there- 
fore determines that, in winter pruning, the 
ſhoots ſhould always be more or leſs ſhortened 
according to the ſtrength of the tree, ſitua- 
tion and ſtrength of the reſpective ſhoots, in 
order to obtain a neceſſary ſucceſſion of young 
wood annually in proper ſituations, ſo as to 


continue. every part of the tree from the bot- 


tom to the extremity, every way regularly 
billed therewith for bearing: obſerve, like- 
wiſe, that as theſe trees bear alſo upon ſhort 
ſpurs, - ariſing vpon the two years old 
branches, it is proper to preſerve them where- 
ever they appear, only retrenching ſuch as 
project - conſiderably fore- right; leaving all 
thoſe of-one or two inches long, keeping in 
mind however that the young ſhoots, of one 
year's growth, are the principal bearers : 


thoſe produced one year bear fruit the next, . 


and a general ſupply muſt be every year re- 
tained, and not ſhortened in ſummer, which 
would force out Jaterals from every. eye, and 
ſpoil the ſhoots for next year's bearing; but 
in winter pruning a general ſhortening, more 
or leſs, is neceſſary, and the whole tree then 
reguwarly,nailed to the wall. 5 
Obſerve,, they muſt be pruned twice every 
year, a ſurnmec and a winter pruning. 
he ſummer pruning conliſts in reform- 
ing the irregularity of che numerous ſhoots 
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annually produced in this ſeaſon, beginning 


in May or early in June, and rub off cloſe 


all fore-right and back ſhoots, and all evi- 
dent ſuperfluities and very rude growths ; 
retaining, however, in every part, a full ſupply 
of the regular de-ſhoots, as ſucceſſion-wood 
for next year's bearing, training them in at 
full length, as before directed, to remain till 


the winter pruning, for it is of importance 
to leave more than a ſufficiency of the well- - 
placed ſhoots at this ſeaſon, to have plenty in 
every part to chuſe from in the general win- - 


ter pruning, See PRUNING. 

And the winter pruning comprehends a 
general reform among all the branches and 
ſhoots, ſuch as the retrenching all worn- out 
and old naked branches ill furniſhed with 


bearing wood, as they from time to time - 


occur, to make room for thoſe furniſhed 


with proper young ſhoots of the preceding 
ſummer; at the ſame time ſelecting and re- 
taining, in every part, the beſt of the ſaid 


ſhoots for next ſummer's bearing, cutting 


out cloſe all the ſuperfluous or unneceſlaryand - 


ill-placed ſhoots, as well as part of the ſor- 
mer year's horizontals. in every part of the 
tree, to make due room to train the neceſ- 
ſary ſupply of young wood at proper diſ- 


tances; being careful in retrenching the old 


wood, occaſionally to prune it down either 


to a young ſhoot, or to ſome convenient 
branch it ſupports,. and is furniſhed with 
one or more ſuch ſhoots, ſo as every branch 
may allo terminate in a young ſhoot for its 


leader, cutting off all ſmall ſhoots ariſing 


from the ſides of the main ones, and let the 


general ſupply of young wood in every part 
be now ſhortened, according to their ſtrength, 


ſor the reaſons before given. The ſmaller 
ſhoots cut to about eight or ten inches, the 


middling, ones to twelve or fifteen, and the 


ſtrong ſhoots to. eighteen inches or two feet 


long, pruning them generally to a wood-bud, 
in, order to obtain a ſhoot at the end for a 
leader, which will draw nouriſhment to the 


fruit. Cut out alſo all dead wood and can- - 


kered parts, and decayed ſpurs and ſtumps; 


* 
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then, as ſoon as one tree is pruned, let it 
be directly nailed, which ſhould now be. 


perſormed with great regularity, training all 
the branches, &c. horizontally, as ſtrait and 


cloſe to the wall as poſſible at equal diſtances, 
See PRUNING. 


| Obſerve, when any of theſe trees are of 
a ſtrong vigorous growth, they ſhould be - 
treated according to their nature; in ſuch , 

E cale,., 


| 
| 
| 
| 


*the Peach and N 


training theſe *kind of -trees are exhi 
which, for the general part may be applied 
to the Apfricot- tree. Se&AMYGDALUS Perſica. 

Standard Apricots are ſometimes planted, 
and in ſome favourable ſeaſons bear tolerably, 
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cale, therefore, it is atviſable'to leave the 


ſhoots thicker, and ſhorten them leſs in pro- 
portion, that by dividing the ſap among 
many, and a greater extent of branches, it 
checks the luxuriancy which would take place 
in a ſmaller number. 


For the more wood we cut out of a vigor- 


ous tree, and the more the ſhoots are ſhort- 


ened, the more vigorous will the tree ſhoot, 


and produce but very little fruit. 


But the natural inclination of very vigor- 


ous trees ſhould in ſome meaſure be indulged, 
by training as many branches as can be con- 


veniently laid in, and ſhortening them but 


moderately, ſome very luxuriant ones hardly 


at all, which being practiſed two or three 


years, it will reduce them to a moderate 

growth and good ſtate of bearing, when they 
may be treated in the common way. 

But as the management of this tree, and 

— are nearly the 

ſame, in reſpe& to pruning, &c. as they all 


bear on the young wood, we refer to that 


article, where full - particulars of proning — 
ited, 


particularly the Breda and Brufſels Apricot, 
either in half or full ſtandards; the half 


ſtandards will be more out of the power of 


the winds and cold air. 

They ſhould'be planted in a ſheltered warm 
ſituation, and their eulture is the ſame as 
other ſtandard fruit trees; they require 
hardly any -pruning, except retrench- 
ing decayed wood, or any croſs-placed or 
worn-out'branch, and let all the others take 
"their own natural growth. 

Protecting the bleſÞm- and young fruit, —As 
'Apricot-trees againſt walls bloflom very early, 
both bloſſom and young fruit are very liable 
to injury from frofl and cutting blaſts; it is 
therefore adviſable to afford occaſional pro- 
tection, in unfavourable ſeaſons, to ſome of 
the forwardeſt and moſt valuable kinds, either 
with mats, or twigs of evergreens ſtuck 
between the branches, beginning the cover- 
ing as ſoon as the bloſſom begins to expand, 
and continue it till the fruit are fairly ſet; 
the mats to be uſed on nights and bad wea- 
ther, but the evergreens to remain conſtantly 
till all danger is paſt, obſerving the ſame 
methods as directed for the peach and nec- 
tarines. See Arenas os Ber a, 


done with great regularity, leaving the 


tarts, and ſhould always be faved for th, 
purpoſe. 


evergreen trees for ornamental plantations, 


{ fize, and are great ornaments to our ſhrub- 
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Thinning the fruit.—In ſome ſavol 
ſeaſons theſe trees ſet many more 2 
can attain perfection; it is therefore proper 
to thin them when about the ſize of large 
cherries or a little bigger, which ſhould |. 


largeſt, faireſt, and beſt ſituated, to grow t, 
maturity, as directed in thinning peaches, 
T hoſe thinned off make moſt excellent 


Laurel Kinds, 


Prunus, Lauro-craſui, or Laurel-tree, 
Under this head are ranged two beautiful 


viz. Common Laurel, and Portugal Laurel. 

The ſpecies are, | 

"PRuxnus Lauro-ceraſus. 

Lauro: ceraſus, or Cherry-bay, or the Cam. 
mon Laurel-tree.] Grows twenty feet high 
or more; very branchy almoſt from the bot. 
tom, making ſtrong green ſhoots ; large 
oblong, ſtiff, ſhining evergreen leaves, hay. 
ing two glands at the back, and cluſters of 
ſmall white flowers, ſucceeded by large ob- 
long black berries, flowering in April, and 
the fruit ripens in September, or beginning 
of October, but is not good to eat. 

Varieties.] Gold-ſtriped leaved—Silvers 
ſtriped leaved. 

This ſpecies and varieties are ſome of the 
molt beautiful evergreens in nature; are of 
a fine 'free growth; the leaves ſingularly 
large and elegant, remaining all the year, 

It is a native of the Eaſt, about the Black 
Sea; but is very hardy, and thrives here in 
any ſituation. Woe 

PR UN us Luſitanica. 

Portugal Laurel.) Grows twelve or ff. 
teen feet high, forming a very branchy full 
head, having the young branches of a reddiſh 
colour; oblong-oval, thick, dark-green, 
glandulous evergreen leaves, and loole 
bunches of ſmall white flowers, ſucceeded by 
roundiſh black berries ; flowering in June, 
and the fruit ripens in autumn. 

Both theſe ſpecies are noble evergreensz 
are commonly conſidered as ſhrubs, but art 
of the tree kind ; the Common Laurel in 
in particular, becomes a large tree in 15 
native ſoil, and the ſouthern parts of Europe, 
where there are whole woods of it; bcth 
the ſpecies, however, thrive here, . which, in 
many places are arrived to ſome conſiderabic 
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beries and other plantations, appearing ele- 
ty green and beautiful the year round. 

They are hardy, and rarely injured by 
:nclement weather, except in very ſevere 
winters, which ſometimes kills the young 
{;00ts awd outer leaves. a 

They proſper in any common ſoil, and 
in any expoſure; the Common Laurel in 
in particular will grow almoſt any where, 
eren under ſhady trees, or againſt fences. 

Both the ſpecies are moſt excellent furni— 
ture for all ornamental plantations, in allem- 
blage with the evergreen tribe in particular; 
and ſome diſpoſed towards the fronts of de- 
ciduous plantations have alſo a moſt beau- 
tiful effect. Clumps and plantations of the 
Common Laurel in lawns, parks, or any 
out grounds, are alſo very beautiful ; and as it 

oſpers in almoſt any ſituation, and being a 
faſt grower, may be employed to conceal 
any diſagreeable fence or other unſightly 
object; in all of which ways they will ap- 

t moſt beautiful, at all ſeaſons, with their 
noble large evergreen foliage. 

Hedges are alſo ſometimes formed of this 
tree for ornament; but where this is prac- 
tiſed the hedge ſhould not be trimmed with 
garden-ſhears, which would mangle and 
ſpoilthe beauty of their largeleaves ; therefore 
all neceſſary cutting ſhould be performed with 
a knife, in order to preſerve the leaves en- 
tire, and thus the hedge will make a very 
fine appearance. |; | 

It has been hinted by ſome that the leaves 
and fruit of theſe trees are of a noxious qua- 
lity, but ſo far from being poiſonous, the 
the leaves of the Common Laurel are often 
uled in the kitchen to put into cuſtards, &c. 
which gives them a moſt agreeable bitteriſh 
favour ; and the berries are often put into 
brandy. | | 

The ſeaſon for planting theſe trees, may 
be any time in open weather, from October 
till March or beginning of April, though 
2 and November is the moſt ſucceſsful 
caſon, 


Methad of Propagation. 


The propagation of theſe beautiful trees is 
rery eaſy, by ſeed and cuttings ; but as cut- 
ings is the moſt expeditious mode of propa- 
ratton, they are moſt commonly raiſed by 


that method, | 
By Seed. —In autumn, when the ſeeds or | 


ies are ripe, ſow them in beds of light 
carth, near an inch deep, and allow them 
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| ſome protection in ſevere ſroſts in winter, 
| 


either by hooping and matting the bed, or co- 
vering it with any dry long litter, but let 


them remain uncoveredall mild weather; with 


this care the plants will come up in the 
ſpring, giving occaſional waterings in dry 
weather, and in the autumn or ſpring fol- 
lowing, when the ſeaſon is ſettled, plant 
them out in nurſery-rows to remain two or 
three years, of till wanted for any plantation. 

By Cuttings. —This is a ſure and very ex- 
peditious method of raiſing theſe evergreens ; 
the young ſhoots ſtrike freely, and ſoon com- 
mence proper plants. In Auguſt or Sep- 
tember, in moiſt weather, procure a quan- 
tity of cuttings of the ſame year's ſhoots, cut- 
ting them off from about ten or twelve to- 
eighteen inches long, with about an inch of 
the old wood to the bottom of each cutting if 
poſhble, though this is not abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary: having procured the cuttings, ſtrip ot 
the leaves from the lower part, and then 
plant them in a ſhady border in rows ſix. 
inches aſunder, planting each cutting two 
thirds into the ground: give water in dry 
weather, and probably thoſe planted in Au- 
guſt will be rooted the fame year; they, 
however, will be-all well rooted next ſummer 
and ſhoot at top, perhaps a foot long by the 
following autumn, at which time, or in the 


ſpring after, they may be tranſplanted. in 
wide nurſery-rows, to acquire ſtrength ſor 


final tranſplantation. 

In both the above methods of propagating 
theſe trees, they may be trained either buſhy, 
of a ſhrub-like growth, or trimmed up to a 
ſingle ſtem for ſtandards. 

SIDIUM, Guava-tree. 


Two exotic trees of the Indies compoſe this 


genus, retained here in ſtoves for variety, 
| garniſhed with oval and oblong leaves, and 


pentapetalous flowers. 
Claſs and order, Icoſandria Monogynia. 


Characters.] Calix, is monophyllous, 


campanulate, and five-parted at top - CO- 
ROLLA, five oval, concave, patent petals.— 
STAMINA, twenty or more ſhort filaments. 
and ſmall antherx.—Pi1isTILL M, a roundiſh 
germen under the calix, long ſlyle and fim-- 


ple ſtigma.—PeRrRICARPIUM, a large oval 


baccaceous fruit, having numerous ſmall 


ſeeds. 


The ſpecies are, 
Psi DUN Pyreferum. | 
Pear-fruited Pfidium] Riſes with a woody 


| thick trunk, branching. twenty feet highs. 


having 
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buving quadrangular branches and a ſmooth 


bark, narrow, oval, obtuſe, oppoſite leaves, 
and the peduncu'i having one flower, ſuc- 


: ceeded by an oblong pear-thaped fruit. 


*Ps1D1UM Pomeferum. 

Apple-fruited Pſidium.) Grows twenty feet 
high ; narrow, oblong, pointed leaves, and 
the pedunculi terminated by three flowers, 


ſucceeded by apple-ſhaped ſtuit. 


Theſe plants muſt be kept in pots, and 


always pl:ce l in the ſtove. 


I hey ore propagated by ſeed obtained 
from the Weſt Indies; ſowed in pots and 
plunged in a bark-bed, and when the plants 
are come up three or ſour inches high, plant 


exotics of the ſtove. 
PSORALEA. 
This genus furniſhes ſome ſhrubby exotics 


for the green-houſe collection, garniſhed 


with pinnated and trifoliate leaves, and pa- 


pilionaceous flowers. 


Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decanaria. 

Chara#ters.] Calix, is monophyllous 
and five-parted, having the lower ſegments 
twice the length of the others. — COROL LA, 
is papilionaceous and pentapetalous. —STA- 
MIN A, ten diadelphous filaments and roundiſh 
antheræ — PIs TILL uu, a linear germen, ſub- 
ulate, long, aſcending ſtyle, and obtuſe 
ſtigma—PERICARPIUM, a compreſſed pod, 
having one kiney-ſhaped ſeed, 

The moſt noted ſpecies are. 

PSORALEA Pinnata. 


Pinnated Pſoralea.) Riſes with a woody 


ſoft ſtem, branching five or fix feet high, 
pinnated leaves of three or four pair of nar- 
row lobes, terminated by an odd one, and at 
the axillas cloſe - ſitting blue flowers with 
white keels. It is a native of Ethiopia, 
*PSORALEA Bituminoſa. 
Bituminous trifoliate Pforalea.] Riſes with 


a ſhrubby ſtalk, branching ſparingly, about 


two or three feet. high, ternate or three- 
lobed leaves of a bituminous ſcent; and blue 
flowers in cloſe heads, —Grows in Italy and in 
France. 8 8 

3 PSORALE A Aculeata. 

Aculeated or Prickly Pſoralea.) Riſes with 
a ſhrubby branching ſtem three or four feet 
high, ternate leaves, having wedge-ſhaped 
lobes, terminating in a recurved ſharp point, 


and the branches terminated by roundiſh 
t 


heads of blue flowers. Grows in Ethiopia. 
Theſe plants flower here every ſummer ; 


the firlt ſort greateſt part of that ſeaſon, and 


them in ſeparate pots, and treated as other | 


— 
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| the others in July and Auguſt; all of which 


are ſucceeded by leeds in autumn, 

Keep them in pots in order for removin» 
into the green-houſe in winter. 5 

They are propagated by ſeeds, ſowed in x 
hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the plants 
are two or three inches high, prick them in 
ſeparate ſmall pots, and gradually hardened 
to the open air, ſo as to bear it fully by the 
end of May or beginning of June, 

They may alſo be propagated by cutting; 
any time in ſummer, planted in pots and 
plunged in a little heat, or covered cloſe 
with hand-glaſſes, ſhaded fiom the ſun ang 
watered. 

PTELEA, Shrub Trefoil. 

The plants are of the ſhrub kind, conk6. 
ing of two ſpecies only, one for the ſhrub— 
bery the other for the ſtove, garniſhed with 
trifoliate and ſimple leaves, and tetrapetalous 
flowers in bunches, 

Claſs and order, Tetrangia Meonogynin. 

Characters. ] CaLix, is imall and cut 
into four parts. — CokOLLA, four oval-)an- 
ceolate ſpreading petals.— STAMINVA, four 
awl-ſhaped filaments, having roundifh an- 
therz.—PISTILLUM, a roundiſh compieſſed 
germen, ſhort ſtyle, crowned by two obtuſe 
ſtigmas.—PERICARPIUM, a roundilh bilocu- 
lar membrane, having two ſeeds, 

The ſpecies are, - | 

'PTELEA Trifoliata. 

Trifoliate Ptelea, or Carolina Shrub Trefeil.| 


Hath a ſhrubby upright ſtem, dividing into | 


a branchy head eight or ten feet bigh, co- 
vered with a ſmooth purpliſh bark, triſo. 
liate leaves formed of oval ſpear-ſhaped ſo- 
lioles, and the branches terminated by large 
bunches of greeniſh-white flowers, ſuccecded 
by roundiſh, bordered capſules. 
 *PTELEA 4 = 

Viſcous Indian Ptelea.) Riſes with ſeveral 
ſtrong ſhrubby ſtems, branching ercQly 
twelve or fifteen feet high, having a light 
brown bark; ſpear-ſhaped, ſtiff, Gmpic 
leaves; and the branches terminated by clul- 
ters of greeniſh flowers 

The firſt ſpecies is a hardy deciduous 
ſhrub, and a proper plant for the (hrubbery 


and other ornamental plantations to encreaſe 
the variety. 


The ſecond ſort being of the temperature 
of ſtove exotics, mult be kept moſtly in the 
hot-houſe, except about two or three months 
in the heat of ſummer, when they may be 
ſet in the open air. | Ys 
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The firſt ſort is propagated by ſeed, layers, 
uttings. | 

_ 1 March, or beginning of 
April, ſow the ſeed in a bed of light mould, 
half an inch deep; or to bring them as for- 
vard as poſſible, may ſow them in pots, 
and plunge them in a moderate hot-bed, juſt 
to bring up the plants an inch or two high : 
ire occaſional waterings all ſummer, and 

tection from ſevere froſt in winter; and in 
ſpring following plant them out in nurſery- 
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rows to acquire ſtrength for final tranſplanta- | 


tion. 1 

By Layers.—Perform this in autumn; 
chuſe the young ſhoots, give them a ſmall 
{lit underneath, then lay them in the earth, 
and they will be rooted in a year's time. 

By Cuttings. —In the ſpring cut off a 
quantity of young ſhoots, plant them thick 
in pots, which plunge in * hot-bed, or in 
a bark · bed, juſt to ſtrike them; they will 
readily root, and be fit to tranſplant the ſol- 
lowing autumn. . | 

The ſecond ſpecies is propagated commonly 
by ſeeds: ſow them in pots, and plunge 
them in a hot bed ; when the plants are two 
or three inches high prick them in ſeparate 
pots, plunging them alſo in the hot-bed, or 
in the bark-bed of the ſtove. 

PULMONARIA, Lung-wort. 

The plants are hardy, herbaceous, fibrous- 
rooted perennials, medical and flowery 
plants, riſing with annual ſtalks, from about 
ten or twelve inches to a foot and half long, 
having oval and heart and ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, and terminated by bunches of penta- 
petalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Charafers.) CALIxX, is monophyllous, five- 
corned, quinquedented, and permanent. — 
CoROLLA, is monopetalous funnel-ſhaped, | 
with a cylindric tube, and the limb half cut 
into five obtuſe, erect, patent ſegments.— 
STAMINA, five ſhort filaments, having erect 
connivent antheræ.— PIs TILLunu, four ger- 
mens, one filiforme ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma. — 
PERICARPIUM, none; four roundiſh ſeeds 
lodged in the perſiſtent calix. | 

There are about ſix ſpecies, ſome are cul- 
tivated for medicine, others to encreaſe the 
variety of the herbaceous collection. 

The moſt material ſpecies, are, 

Pur MoNARIA Officinalis | 

Common Officinal Spotted Lung-wort.] Hath 
the root crowned with oval, heart-ſhaped, 


* 


U- x. 


rough, White · ſpotted leaves, and upright 
| 


germen 
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ſtalks near a foot high, terminated by bunches 
of red, purple, and blue, flowers. 

It is cultivated both for medicine 2nd for 
variety in the garden: is good for diſorders 
of the lungs, coughs, and conſumptions. 

*PULMONARIA Angu/tifol:a, 

Narrow-leaved Lung-wort.] Hath narrow, 


| ſpear-ſhaped, hairy, radical leaves ; upright 


ſtalks about a foot high, terminated by 
bunches of flowers, becoming of a fine blue 
colour, | | 

3PULMONARITA Virginica. 

Virginian Lung-wort.) Riſes with up- 
right ſtalks about a foot and half high ; ſpear- 
ſhaped, obtuſe, ſmooth leaves; and the 
ſtalks terminated by cluſters of blue flowers. 

Varieties.) With red flowers, — purple- 
flowered—white-flowered. 

All theſe ſpecies flower in April and May, 
and the ſeeds ripen in June and July. 

They are all perennial in root, which is of 


the fibrous kind; but they are annual in ſtalk, 


riſing in the ſpring, and after having flower- 
ed and fend leed they decay: they are 
very hardy plants aud will grow almoſt any 
where, but delight moſt in ſomewhat ſhady 
ſituations. 

They are propagated by ſeeds and by part- 
ing the roots, | 

By ſeeds. —Sow them in the ſpring in any 
bed or border of common earth, and rake 
them in, they will ſoon come up, and in 
July or Auguſt put out the plants either 
where they are to remain or in nurſery beds 
till October, then tranſplanted finally, 

By parting the roots. Autumn, about Au- 
guſt or September, is the proper time; but 
the ſooner aſter they have done flowering the 
better; do not divide them too ſmall, and 
plant the flips directly, and they will flower 
ſtrong the following ſpring. 

PUNICA, Pomegranate tree. 

Two ſpecies, of the tree and ſhrub kind, 
form this genus, one a hardy fruit tree, the 
other a ſomewhat tender ſhrub, both of them 
cultivated chiefly for variety; are adorned with 
ſpear-ſhaped and linear leaves, and pentape- 
talous fine red flowers, 

Claſs and order, Icaſandria Monogynia. 

Characters. ] CALIx, is monophyllous, 
bell-ſhaped, quenquedented at top, coloured, 
and permanent.,—CoRoLLA, five roundiſh 


erect ſpreading petals, inſerted into the calix. 


—dSTAMINA, twenty or more ſhort filaments 
having oblong antheræ. — PisTiLLUM, a 
under the receptacle, ſingle ſtyle, 
sH E 7" 6 
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and a capitated ſtizgma.—PERICARPIUM, a 


large, roundiſh, apple-ſhaped fruit, having 
nine cells filled with roundiſh ſucculent 
ſeeds. % | 

One of the ſpecies Common Pomegranate-tree, 
produces a very large eatable fruit called a 
8 though they ſeldom attain true 
per ſection in this country. | 

The ſpecies are, 

'Punica Granatum. 

Gr anatum, or Common Pomegranate-tree.} 
Riſes with a tree item, branching numerouſly 
all the way from the bottom, growing eighteen 
or twenty feet high; ſpear-fhaped, narrow 
oppoſite leaves; and the branches terminated 
by large moſt beautiful red flowers, ſucceed- 
ed by large roundiſh fruit, as big as an 
orange, having a hard rind filled with ſoft 
pulp and numerous ſeeds. 

Varieties.) Large double-flowered, re- 
markably beautiful, —ſtriped-flowered. 
| Theſe trees are deciduous, grow naturally 
in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, where they 
ripen fruit abundantly; in this country, 
however, they require a warm ſituation, and 
if trained againſt a ſouth wall they will ſome- 
times produce ſull-ſized ſruit, though it rare- 
ly ripens with any tolerable flavour ; but as 
both the flowers and fruit make a fine appear- 
ance, a few of the trees merit culture in 
every good garden. 

They all flower abundantly, in July, Au- 
guſt, and September, and the fruit ripens in 
autumn. 

PN IA Nana. | 

Dwarf American Pomegranate ] Riſes with 
a ſhrubby ſtem, branching four or five feet 
high, narrow ſhort leaves, and ſmall red flow- 


ers, ſucceeded by ſmall fruit; begins flower- 


ing in July and continues till October. 

The firſt of theſe ſpecies is a hardy tree, 
and may be planted for ornament in ſhrub- 
beties and other plantations ſor the beauty of 
theic flowers; but it is adviſable to plant 
ſome alſo againſt a warm wall and train them 
like other wall-trees, they will generally flow- 
er-more abundantly, and have a chance to 
ripen fruit; it ſhould be obſerved as they 
produce their flowers always on the young 
ſhoots of the year, ariſing principally from 
thoſe of the year before, that it is therefore 
proper to train in plenty of the ſtrongeſt beſt 
Placed ſhoots. of each year, which in winter 
mould be ſhortened to promote their furniſh- 
ing a greater ſupply of young wood in ſummer 


for flowering; and let them be trained to the wall 
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at equa] diſtances, and managed nearly as di. 


rected for peaches and neCtarines, &c, 

The double-flowered variety produces much 
larger and more beautiful flowers than the 
others, it is therefore in greateſt eſtimation 
to cultivate for ornament. 

The ſecond fort being rather tender it i; 
proper to plant it moſtly in pots, in order 19 
have ſhelter of a green-houſe in winter, 

Both the ſpecies and varieties are propa. 
gated abundantly by layers; autumn is the 
proper ſeaſon, chuſing the young branches; 


give a little ſlit at a bud or eye and Jay them 
in the uſual way, giving occaſional watetin:s 
in ſummer, and by next autumn they will be 


well rooted and fit to tranſplant in nurſe 
rows for two or three years, to get ſirength, 
and then planted where they are to remain. 

Thoſe of the common ſort and varictics 
may be trained as ſtandards, either as halt or 
full ſtandards, or as dwarfs. 

But thoſe deſigned for walls muſt be ma. 
naged accordingly, as directed for peaches, 
&c. as aforeſaid. 

PYRUS Pear-tree, comprehending alſo 
the Apple-tree and Quince-tree. 

The Pear, Apple, and Quince, were long 
conſidered as ſo many diſtinct genera, but the 
botaniſts having diſcovered their crab ty 
be alike, have ranged them all as ſpecies of 
the ſame genus; and as ſuch we will all 
conſider them and arrange them accordingly: 
they are all of the tree kind, adorned witi 
oblong and oval leaves and pentapetalous 
icoſandrous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Jcoſandria Pentagynia. 

Characters.] CAlLix, is monophyllous, 
concave, divided into five ſpreading ſegments 
and permanent. — COROLLA, five large con- 
cave petals, inſerted into the calix.— STA: 
MINA, twenty, or more, {ſhort awl ſhaped 
filaments, having ſimple antherz — PisT1L- 
LUM, a germen ſituated under the calix, 
ſupporting five ſtyles, having ſimple ſtigmas. 
——PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh umbili- 
cated fruit with five membranaceous cells, 
each having one oblong ſmooth ſeed or ker- 
nel. apt 

Agreeable to the above characters the Ala. 
las, Apple- tree, and Cydonia, the Quince-trec 
formerly conſidered as diſtinet genera, are ty 
Linnzus retained as ſpecies only of Pyru:: 
they are certainly all of the ſame family, 
for beſides their agreement in characters, all 
the-three ſorts will readily take by graſting 


and budding upon one another ; however, 2 
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pear, Apple, and Quince, have always 
ak 22045250 as did ene forts of fruit, 
each ſort being of a peculiar ſhape and pro- 
cty, and each comprehending many varie- 
lies, we will arrange each ſpecies and its va- 
rieties under a ſeparate head, viz. Pear Kinds, 


Apple Kinds, ——and Quince Kinds, 
all under the generic name Pyrus. 


Pear Kinds. 


' Pyrus Communis. 

Common Pear tree.) Riſes with an upright 
large trunk branching thirty or forty teet 
high, in ſome widely around, others more 
erectly, often forming a conical head; oval, 
lanceolate, ſerrated leaves, and corymbous 
cluſters of white flowers from the ſides of the 
branches, ſucceeded by large fruit extended 
at the baſe ; of different properties in the nu- 
merous varieties. 5 
The botanic deſcription is — Pyrus with 
ſerrated leaves and flowers in a corymbus. 

Varieties.) There is only one ſpecies of 
this tree, but it comprehends almoſt endleſs 
varieties, all of which bearing the above de- 
ſcription, and all bear their flowers and fruit 


upon ſpurs, ariſing from the fides of the 


branches, . of from two or three to many years 
old, the ſame branches and ſpurs continuing 


- fruitful a great number of years; the differ- 


ent varieties furniſhing fruit for uſe from the 
beginning of July until May or June next 
year, which, according to their times of ri- 
pening may be divided into three claſſes ; 
Summer Pears, Autumn Pears, and Winter 
Pears ; the Summer Pears ripening in differ- 
ent ſorts from the beginning of July until the 
middle or end of September, and are general- 
ly fit to eat from the tree, or at leaſt, do 
not keep above a weck or two before they 
rot, And the Autumn Pears attain perfection 
in October, November, and December ; fume 
of which ripen nearly on the tree in October 
and beginning of November, others require 
to lie ſome time in the fruitery, and {ome 
will keep two months : but all the Winter 
Pears, although they attain to their full 
growth on the tree by the end of October 
and in November, yet they do not acquire 
perfeAtion for eating till from the end of No- 
vember till April and May; thoſe of each 
clals having different properties, ſome being 
melting, others breaking, ſonie mealy, and 
ſome are hard and auſtere and can be uſed 
only for kitchen uſes; but our liſt conſiſts 


. moltly of eating Pears, with a ſew of the 
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choiceſt hard Pears. for baking; though any 
of the large eating Peers may alſo be uſed 
occaſionally for culinary purpoſes, before 
they are quite ripe, 

As many of the fine ſorts were firſt obtain- 
ed from France they are ſtill continued in 
moſt catalogues by the French names; ob- 
ſerving that the varieties of the fruit are very 
numerous, we ſhall only give a liſt of the 
moſt valuable, arranged in three claſſes. 
Summer Pears, — Autumn Pears, — Winter 
Pears, | 


Summer Pears. 


Summer Pears are ſuch as ripen from 
the beginning or middle of July until the 
middle or latter end of September, and con- 
tinue but a ſhort time in perfection: ſome of 
the earlieſt ſorts keep good only a ſew days 


| before they become mealy and rotten; and 


very few of the ſorts will laſt much above a 
fortnight ; but by having different varieties 
the ſucceſſion may be continued two months 
or ten weeks till ſucceeded by the autumnal 
forts, which will continue in eating from 
the end of September till Chriſtmas. 

Little Muſk Pear.) A ſmall roundiſh yel- 
low Pear of a muſky flavour, valuable for its 
early perfeCticn : 1ipe beginning or middle of 


uly. 

ä Chiſel Pear.) A ſmalliſh nearly ob- 
long, light-green, Pear, melting very Juicy 
o 5 flavoured: ripe middle or end 
of July. 

Red Mu ſcadelle, or Faireſt Supreme.] A 
middle- ſized, beautiſul, red- ſtriped and yel- 
low Pear, ſomew hat firm, breaking juicy 
and rich flayoured ; ripe the erd of July and 
beginning of Auguſt. 

Jargonelle Pear, cemmonly ſo called, but is 
properly Cuiſſe Madam, or Lady's thigh.) A 
largiſh, long, pyramidal, ruffety green Pear, 
tinged with brown next the ſun, having a 
fine, breaking, juicy- pulp, of a moſt deli- 
cious rich flavour; is the beſt ſummer Pear 
in the world, and the tree a good | bearer, 
both in ſtandards, eſpaliers, and againſt 
walls: ripe beginning or middle of Auguſt. 

Cuiſſe Madam Pear, commonly ſo called, but 
is properly the Fargenelle,) A tine large ob- 
long, ſmooth, yellowiſh green Pear, ſome- 
times reddened next the ſun, having a fim 
pulp tolerably juicy and agreeably reliſhed, 
though not high flavoured,: and is apt to be- 
come mealy when full ripe ; but being a large 
handſome fruit, and the tree a remai kable 

5 H 2- good 
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good bearer z it highly merits culture, par- 
ticularly for the ſupply of markets; and for 
which purpoſe-it is greatly cultivated about 
N : ripe towards the middle of Au- 
Zutt. | 
Windſor Pear.) A large oblongiſh Pear, 
ſwelling confiderably towards. the crown, 
of a greeniſh-yellow colour, having a ſoftiſh 
Pulp, but ſoon becomes mealy: ripe middle 
or end of Auguſt, | 
This ſort and the former bear a great 
reſemblance to each other, but this 1s ra- 
ther ſhorter and more ſwelling towards the 
crown. 
Great Blanquette Pear.] A large roundiſh, 
ellowiſh-green, ſmooth Pear, having a ſoſt 
Fiey fleſh. of a rich flavour: ripe beginning 


or middle of Auguſt. 


Little Blanquette Pear.] A ſmall, roundiſh, 
ſmooth, yellowiſh-green Pear: ripe middle or 
end of Auguſt. | 

Early Ruſſelet Pear.) A middle-fized, ob- 


long, reddiſh Pear, melting and replete 


with ſugary juice: ripe about the middle of 


Auguſt. | | 

Muſe Robine, or Queen's Pear.) A ſmall, 
roundiſh, top-ſhaped, yellowiſh-coloured Pear, 
render, ſweet, and mulky : ripe middle or 


end of Auguſt. 


Red Orange Pear.) A middle-fized glo- 
bular Pear, reddened on the ſunny fide, the 
other green, melting and richly flavoured : 


ripe end of Auguſt. 
Perfumed Pear.) A middling, roundith, 


deep- red Pear, ſpotted with brown, having a 


melting perfumed fleſh ; ripe end of Augult. 

Orange Muſe Pear.) A large, round, yel- 
low Pear, very good if eaten from the tree, 
as ſoon as a little ripe: it ripens in the end of 
Auguſt. 

e Muſcat, or Royal Pear.) A larg- 
Hh, globular, whitiſh-yellow Pear, breakin 
ſugary and perfumed, and one of the fin 
Pears of the ſeaſon : ripe end of Auguſt. 

Onion Pear.) A middle-fized, globular, 
brown-ſkinned, Pear: ripe end of Auguſt. 

Saluiati Pear.] A largiſh, globular, flat- 
ted Pear,. reddiſh and yellow to the ſun, and 
whitiſh on the other fide, tender and agree- 
ably flavoured : ripe beginning of September. 
' Red Admirable Pear.) A large globular 
Pear, crimſon - coloured on the ſunny- ide: 
tipe in September. 

Summer Bon Chretien, or Good Chriſlian. ] 
A fine, large, oblong Pear, beautifully red- 
dened next the ſun, and whitiſh on the other 
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ſide, breaking and highly flavoured B. 
53 of September. 5 ele rips 
Keſe Water Pear. ] A middle-ſized, glo 
bular, browniſh-red, rough Pear, breaking 
and finely flavoured: ripe middle of Se, 
tember. | . 

Summer Hergamot fan. A largiſh, round. 
flatted, greeniſh-yellow Pear, melting ang 
ſugary: ripe middle of September, 

Varieties.) There are two or three varie. 
ties of this ſort that differ in ſize, but are 
all of the Bergamot ſhape. 

Orange Bergamot Pear.) A largiſh, round. 
| flatted, yellow Pear, reddiſh next the ſun 
breaking and replete with perfumed juice: 
ripe towards the end of September. 

Other Summer Pears of leſs note are known 
by the following names ;— Catharine Pear, — 
St. James's Pear, —Crawford Pear, —Citron 
Pear, —Pear Piper, —Brute Pear, — Mud. 
drone Pear — Lemon Pear, — Green Muſk 
Pear, —— Long-ftalked Blanquette Pear, 

All the kinds of Summer Pears ripen on 
the trees fit for eating, but ſhould be gathered 
before they are too ripe. 


| Autumnal Pears. 


Autumn Pears are ſuch that attaintheir ſult 
| growth on the trees from about the middle 
or end of September till the end of October; 
and which aſter being | corey gradually mel- 
low and improve in flavour, and will keep 
| ſome a month, others ſix weeks, and ſome 
two months or longer; being in eating prin» 
cipally in October, November, and December, 
Autumn Bergamot Pear.) A middle-ſized, 
roundiſh, flatted, yellowiſh green Pear, 
faintly reddening next the ſun, melting and 
of a richly perfumed flavour : ripe end of 
September or beginning of October, con- 
tinuing good until the end of November. 
Swiſs Bergamat Pear.) A middle: ſized, 
roundiſh, greeniſh Pear, finely ſtriped with 
red, melting and tolerably well flavoured: 
ripe end of e continuing in eating 
till November. 
Great Ruſſelet Pear.] A large oblong 
brown and reddiſh Pear, ſometimes ſpotted, 
having a tender rich pulp: ripe middle or 
end of September, 
_ Brown Beurre, er Beurre de Roy Pear.) 
A fine, large, oblong, ruſſetty, brown and 
| greenifh Pear, very melting, juicy and ſugary, 
| and is one of the fineſt Pears of the autumn : 
ripe beginning of October and keeps good 
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White Beurre Pear.) A large, roundiſh, 
top-ſhaped, whitiſh-yellow Pear, melting, 
very juicy and good : ripe beginning of Oc- 
tober and keeps till November. 

Red Beurre Pear.) A large, oblong, red- 
liſh Pear, melting and very fine: ripe be- 

inning of October. 

Green Sugar Pear.) A middle-fized, top- 
ſhaped, ſmooth, green Pear, full of a rich 
ſugary juice: ripe end of October, and keeps 

d all November. | 

Monſieur Fohn Pear.) A largiſh, nearly 
round, ſwelling, brown Pear, with a rough 
kin, having a breaking delicious pulp : ripe 
end of October, continuing in perfection all 
November and part of December. 

Creſane Pear.) A large, ſomewhat globu- 
Jar, flatted, greeniſh-yellow, ruſſety Pear, 
hollowed at the top, is remarkably tender and 
ſweet, and may be ranked as the fineſt Pear 
of the ſeaſon : ripe end of October, keeping 
good till December. 

Swann's-egg Pear.) A moderately large, 
egg · ſnaped, duſky - green Pear, browniſh 
next the ſun, is very juicy and agreeably fla- 
voured: ripe end of October, continuing in 
tolerable perfection till near Chriſtmas. 

Verte Longue, Long Green Pear, or Autumn 
Mouth-water.) A large, long, very green 
Pear, is melting and juicy: ripe 1n Octo- 
ber, and continues till December. 

Margquisi's Pear.) A fine large, ſwelling, 
fat-topped, greeniſh - yellow Pear, faintly 
ſpotted with red, having a tender good pulp; 
is in eating in November and December. 

Grey Good. wife Pear.) A middle-ſized, 
roundiſh, browniſh - red Pear, moderately 
tender and well flavoured ; is in eating from 
the end of October till December. 

Rouſſeline Pear, or Long: flalted, late Au- 
tunna! Muſcat.) A large, oblong, long- 
ſtalked Pear, reddiſh on the ſunny fide, is 
tender and of a muſky flavour: in eating in 
the end of October and part of November. 

Muſcat Fleury Pear.) A ſmalliſh globu- 
kr, browniſh-red, long-ſtalked Pear, tender 
and high flavoured : in eating from October 
till December. 

Twice flowering Pear-tree.] It often pro- 
duces blofſom twice a year, the firſt in the 
ſpring, and the ſecond in autumn, ſo is pre- 
ſerved in many gardens as a curioſity. 

Other leſs material autumnal Pears-are—Be- 
hideri Pear. —Dean's Pear, — Vicar's Pear. — 
Vine Pear. Autumn Roſe Pear. French Ber- 

mot. — Beurre Bergamot.— Knave's Pear.— 

urnt Cat Pear.— Pound Pear, very large. 
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| All the autumn Pears ſhould have their 
full growth- on the tree, but not hang 
till quite ripe, which is the end of Septein- 


ber and in October, being their ſeaſon of full 
growth, 


Winter Pears, 


Winter Pears arrive to full growth about 
the end of October and in November, but do 
not attain maturity for eating until they have 
lain ſome conſiderable time in the houſe, ſome a 
month or ſix weeks, others two or three 
months or more, before they ripen, as ob- 
ſerved below in their deſcriptions, ſo that 
they ſucceed one another in perfection gene- 
rally from about December until May. 

By the Winter Pears being ſo long ac- 
quiring perfection after gathered from the 
tree, many perſons have thought them fit 
only for culinary uſes; but moſt of the fol- 
lowing liſt ate very fine eating Pears, after 
| having lain the proper time to mellow, 

St. Germain Prar.] A large long yellow- 
iſh-green, extraordinary fine Pear, of the 
melting ſugary kind: in eating from De- 
cember until February, 

Chaumontelle Pear.) A large oblong Pear, 
having one fide purpliſh the other of a whit- 
iſh-green colour, is melting, of a very rich 
delicious flavour: in eating from December 
until March or April. 

Martin Sec, or Dry Martin Pear.) A 
large, oblong, ruſſery-reddiſh Pear, is break- 
ing, ſomewhat dry, but of a fine perfumed 
flavour : di eating end of November, De- 
cember and January. 

Colmar Pear.) A large ſwelling, flat-top- 
ed, greeniſh-ycllow Pear, ſpotted with yel- 
low ; is tender and exceedingly fine flavour- 
ed: in eating from December till January or 
February. 

Spaniſh Bon Chretien.) A large pyramidal 
purple and yellow Pear, having many dark 
ſpots on the purple fide; is a fine Winter 
Pear, ready for eating the end of December, 
continues good near two months. 

Virgeleuſe Pear.) A large, oblong, green- 
iſh-yellow Pear, ſometimes browniſh next the 
ſun, is an excellent fruit: in eating from the 
beginning or middle of December until the 
end of January. 

Dauphine Pear,) A middle-fſized, round- 
iſh, top-ſhaped, ſmooth, yellowiſh- green 
Pear, having a melting, ſugary, muſky pulp: 
in eating the end of 2 continuing 
| in perfection; all December and moſt part of 
' January, | 

Winter 
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TWirtcr Verte Langue Pear.) A longiſh, 
green-coloured, ſmooth, ſpotted, exceeding 
good Pear; in eating the end of December 
and January, &c. ; 
l inter Beurre Pear.) A ſmalliſh, oblong, 
yellowiſh, red-ſpotted, very fine Pear ; ready 
for eating in December and January. 

Winter Thorn Pear.) A large, long, py- 
ramidal whitiſh-green Pear; is melting, and 
in fine eating from December till February. 

Mar tin Ste, or Lord Martin Pear.) A 
large, roundiſh, irregularly-ſwelling, ſmooth 
Pear, red on one ſide, the other yellow; is 
breaking and of a perfumed flavour: in eat- 
ing in Ne and January. 

inter Bergamot Pear.) A middle-ſized, 
roundiſh, greeniſh- yellow Pear: in eating 
from the end of November until the ſpring. 

Holland's Bergamot.] A large, round, 
greeniſh Pear, having a tender rich pulp: 
in eating from January till Aptil. 

Winter Bon Chretien.) A very large, 
long pyramidal, yeliowiſh-green Pear, having 
often an uneven ſurface ; is breaking, very 
Juicy, remarkably ſweet and rich flavoured, 
and often proves the beſt Winter Pear in the 
collection: in eating from February till April 
or May. | 

German Muſcat Pear.) A middle-ſized, 
oblong, rufſety-red Pear, having a melting 
rich pulp: in eating from February till May 
or longer. | | 

Eaſter Bergamot 1 A large, roundiſh, 

flat-topped, greeniſh Pear, having many 
rough ſpots is of the breaking kind; and is in 
eating from February till April or May. 
M inter Ruſſelet Pear.) A middle-ſized, 
longiſh Pear, red on one fide, the other of a 
greeniſh-yellow, is melting and agreeably re- 
liſhed : in eating in January, March, &c. 

St. Martial Pear.) A longiſh, oblong, 
ſmooth Pear, one ſide purple the other yel- 
low ; having a buttery rich fleſh : in eating 
from February till May or June. 

Cadillac Pear.) A very large, roundiſh, 
red and yellow Pear, having a hard, ſour 
pulp, but is excellent for baking and other 
culinary purpoſes : in uſe from November or 
December till May. | 

Union Pear, or Uvedale's St. Germain.) A 
large, long, deep-green Pear, reddiſh on 


one ſide, having a hard, ſour, pulp, but is 


excellent for baking, &c. in perfection from 
November or December till May or longer. 
Black Pear of Worceſter, or Parkinſon's 


Warden. ] A remarkably large, oblong, | 
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duſky brown, rovgh Pear, having a hard 


auſtere pulp, but is very fine ſor <1; 
uſes, bs 13 till March or a 
Double Flowered Pear.] The tree Prod | 
double flowers ſucceeded by a large, (hg: 
yellowiſh and red Pear, rather hard and 10. 
ſtere; but is remarkably fine for baking, & 
Other leſs material varieties of Winter 
Pears are known by the following names.— 
Good Lewis, a large longiſh Pear.— Ambit, 
a large roundiſh Pear.—Thi-/lalked Py, 
a very large roundiſh fruit. — Amadet, à mi. 
dle: {ized oblong Pear. — St. Auſtin, a mid. 
dling oblong Pear. Ruſſet of Anijou, 2 
large roundiſh Pear. —Chaſſery, a large cb. 
long Pear. — Jron- coloured Pear, a middle. 


uces 


ſized oblong fruit. — Golden Minter Pear, 


a large globular fruit.—Villain of Anjeu, 1 
large roundiſh Pear. linter Ruſſel, 2 
middle- ſized longiſh Pear —Car melite, a mid. 
dling roundiſh Pear for kitchen uſes— 
IV inter Gitron-ſhaped Pear, for baking — Bly 
Pear, for baking, &c.-—{nglhſh Warden, a 
large Pear for baking and other culinary uſe, 

1 here are many other varieties of F cars of 
leſs account, both of Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter kinds, that are unneceſſary to inſert 
here; and indeed it would be almol! inpof. 
ſible to diſcriminate the various ſorts gf 
hard Pears, and others of little note, found 
in the orchards and gardens in country vil— 
lages, and about farm-houſes, in difterent 
parts of England, &c. 

But as the varieties deſcribed in the above 
three liſts having known merit, and are culti- 
vated in moſt of the nurſeries for ſale, by the 
names here prefixed to each kind, conſiſting of 
near ſixty different ſorts, are more than ſufiici- 
ent to ſurniſh the moſt extenſive garden wich 
a copious variety of Pears almoſt the year round. 

All the varieties of this tree are hardy and 
will ſucceed in any common foil of a garden 
or orchard, both as dwarfs for walls and «- 
paliers, &c. and in ſtandards of all forts; 
and in all of which modes of training they 
will bear plentifully : it is however of 1mpor- 
tance to allot a good wall and efpalier for 
ſome of the choicer kinds, both Summer, 
Autumnal, and Winter Pears, in order both 
to forward the growth of the fruit and to im- 
prove its ſize, beauty and flavour : a ſouth, 
eaſt, and weſterly wall are the proper expo- 
ſures, and it is eligible to plant ſome, in cach 
of thoſe aſpects, to vary the times of ripen- 
ing, though moſt of the Summer Pears will 


ſucceed very well in almoſt any aſpect, . 
f 
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if ſome are planted alſo againſt a north - wall 
they will ripen later and continue the ſuc- 
ceſhon of any approved ſorts longer in eating; 
but it is particularly neceiſary to allow all the 
fne forts of Winter Pears an eaſt or weſt 
wall, or a well expoſed eſpalier, otherwiſe 
they will not perfect their fruit kindly in un- 
{vourable ſeaſons ; in eſpaliers however that 
are well trained, all the forts of Pears attain 
great perfection, and the eſpaliers may be 
arranged round the quarters of the kitchen- 
garden, or in any other free fituation where 
the ſoil is of ſimilar quality. See EsPaL1tss. 
- Remarking, that theſe trees, both againſt 
walls and eſpaliers, ſhould generally be al- 
lowed a great deal of room to ſpread, for by 
having full ſcope they will extend their 
branches more than twenty feet on each (ide 
of the ſtem, and the whole will ſometimes 
form a ſpread of ſorty or fifty feet, with 
height in proportion. 
Standards of ſome forts of Pears are alſo 
naturally of a very ſpreading growth, others 
grow more uptight. 
However in all the methods of training 
theſe trees it is highly requiſite. to allow 
them ſufficient room to ſpread to their full 
extent, and their branches ſuffered to extend 
themſelves always at full length; for Pear- 
trees ſhould never be ſhortened, except in 
the firſt or ſecond year, &c. to obtain a ſup- 
ply of lateral branches to form a more regu- 
lar ſpreading head, as hereafter elucidated, 
becauſe as they always bear their bloſſom and 
fruit upon ſhort ſpurs ariſing from the ſides 
of the branches; firſt, however, towards the 
extreme parts, then by degrees all along the 
lides almoſt from every eye, that ſhortening 
would cut away the firſt fruicful parts, and 


thus by ſtopping their progreſs of ſhooting 


in length it would force out ſtrong ſhoots 
from all the eyes, and prevent their forming 
ſpurs or fruit-buds; but being trained at full 
length they ſhoot moderately, and in two or 
three years naturally form ſhort ſpurs of from 
about half an inch to an inch or two long, the 
lame branch and ſpurs continuing fruitful a 
great number of years. 

But it muſt be obſerved, that Pear-trees 
are generally feveral years, before they attain 
any tolerable bearing ſtate, for the branches 
ſeldom begin to form fruit-ſpurs till they are 
from about two or three, to four or five 
years old ; at that age, however, they ſome- 
umes begin to bear, but never any general 
crop till they ate eight or ten. years old. 
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| Method of Propagation, and general Culture in 


the Nurſery. 


Pear- trees are propagated by grafting and 
budding upon any kinds of Pear- ſtocks; alſo 
occaſionally upon hy N and ſome- 
times upon white-thorn ſtocks, but Pear- 
ſtocks are greatly preferable to all others ſor 
general uſe, 

The numerous varieties of Pears having 
been firſt accidently obtained from ſeed, and 
as ſeedlings of theſe varieties rarely produce 
the ſame ſorts again ; the approved kinds are 
continued and encreaſed only by grafting or 
budding upon ſtocks raiſed from the kernels 
of any kind of Pears, as above ſaid, or occa- 
honally upon Quince-ſtocks, eſpecially for 
dwarfs of any ſort, as the Quince being a 
moderate ſhooter, they moderate the growth 
of the trees grafted or budded thereon, ſo as 
to be more cafily kept within a ſmaller com- 
paſs; and for the ſame reaſon, white- thorn 
ſtocks have been uſed ; but theſe being apt 
to render the fruit drier and ſtony at the core, 
are almoſt totally diſuſed in the nurſeries; and 
trees upon Quince ſtocks being of ſhorter du- 
ration than upon Pears, they are not now in 
much repute, ſo that Pear-ſtocks are the beſt 
of all for general uſe, both for dwarfs and 
ſtandards : obſerve therefore the method of 
raiſing Pear · ſtocks is from the kernels of any 
forts of Summer or Autumnal Pears ; ſow- 
ing them the end of autumn or early part of 


winter in beds of light earth covering them 


near an inch deep; they will come up in the 
ſpring, and in autumn, winter, or ſpring, 
following, plant out a parcel of the ſtrongeſt 
in nurſery-rows to remain for grafting and 
budding, which aſter having from one to two 
or three years growth here, or when about 
half an inch. thick, or a little more or leſs, 
they will be of proper ſize to receive the 
grafts and buds. 

| The grafting and budding them is to be 
performed in the uſual method, performing 
the graſting in the ſpring and the budding in 
ſummer : Yee GRAFTING and INoCULA- 
TION : being particularly careful to procure 
the grafts and buds from. ſuch trees as pro- 
duce the fineſt fruit of the reſpective ſorts 
you intend propagating. 

Being however provided with the grafts 
and buds, proceed to graft them, &c ac- 
cordingly for dwarfs and ſtandards z obſerv- 
ing, that thoſe deſigned as dwarfs for walls,. 
eſpaliers, or ſtandard-dwarfs,, be grafted or 

g budded 
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budded near the bottom; and for half and 
full ſtandards, the Rocks may either be pre- 


viouſly trained up from three or four to ſeven 


or eight feet high to form a ſtem, then graft- 
ed near the top, or may be grafted low in the 
ſtock, like the dwarfs, and train the firſt 
main ſhoot for a ftem the above height ; all 
the grafted trees both dwarfs and ſtandards 
will ſhoot the ſame year, but the budded ones 
not till the ſpring after; and when their 
heads are a year old from the grafting and 
budding mg may if thought proper be 
planted out for good, or remain longer in 
the nurſery as may be convenient. 
Obſerve however, that the dwarfs deſigned 
for walls, eſpaliers, Sc. whether they re- 
main longer in the nurſery or are tranſplanted 
at a year old into the garden, ſhould have the 
firſt ſhoots from the graft or bud when a 
year old, headed down in March to five or 
ſix eyes to force out a proper ſupply of four, 
ſix, or more lateral branches, near the 
ground to furniſh the wall and eſpalier with 
| hos quite from the bottom, and theſe will 
readily produce others to cover the npper part. 
But ſtandards, ſuppoſing them to be grafted 
on high ſtocks, may either be headed near 
the top of the ſtock, or permitted to run up, 
as the caſe my require, 'that if ſhortened tt 
will force out laterals near the head of the 
ſem, and forma more fpreading full head; 
and if ſuffered to run up with the firſt ſhoots 
entire, they will form higher, and generally 
handſomer heads in the end ; ſuch ftandards 
however that are grafted or budded as low 
in the ſtock as for dwarfs, muſt have the firſt 
ſhoot trained upright at full length fix or 


ſeven feet high for a ſtem, if for full ſtand- 


ards, then may either top it at ſix feet height, 

to force out laterals near that part to form 

a ſpreading head as aforeſaid, or ſuffer it to 

run and branch in its own way to form a 
more erect and higher head. 

All the headed trees however, both dwarfs 
and apr by, that being cut down in the 
ſpring, will foon branch out from all the 

eyes immediately 'below ; being careful dur- 


—_—_ 


ing the ſummer to trim off all ſhoots from 
the ſtem, and ſuffer all the top ſhoots to re- 


main entire, and they will form handſome 
heads by the end of ſummer : and in autumn, 
winter, or ſpring, following, __ may have 
their final tranſplantation into t 

| &c. provided it was not done before heading 


down. | 


e garden, 


ö 


| 
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But if obliged to retain them longer in the | 
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nurſery, let the whole be trained agr 

the form they are deſigned to 9 
ther dwarfs for walls and eſpaliers, dwarf 
ſtandards, or half or full ſtandards, fufferin N 
the whole to branch away at full length, not 
ſhortening any after the above general head. 
ing down when a year old, except it ſhall 
ſcem abſolutely neceſſary to procure a more 
ſuſhcientſupply of lower branches, after which 
however, no further general ſhortenin 
ſhould be practiſed to theſe ſort of trees, for 
after having obtained a proper ſet of regular 
branches near the head of the ſtem, they 
will readily. furniſh more in their turn to 
encreaſe the head upwards. 


Their Tranſplantation into the Garden, ts; 


When the trees howerer are from one or 
two to four or five years old, from the graft 
or bud they are of a proper growth for plant. 
ing out finally; but if larger trees are re- 
quired, thoſe of ſix or eight years old may be 
ſafely tranſplanted; younger trees, however, 
always ſucceed the beſt, even if only two ot 
three years old. 

The ſeaſon for planting them may be any 
time in open weather from the end of Octo- 
ber till March; but if in autumn, or early 
in winter it will be an advantage. 

They will ſucceed in any common foil of 


a garden, or any good fertile orchard-ground, 


or. field, that is not copiouſly wet, or very 
ſtiff or ſtubborn, but moderately light and 
pliable, one good ſpade, at leaſt, if more the 
better; preparing the ground by proper 
trenching one or two ſpades deep, as the depth 
of good ſoil admits; and to dig capacious 
holes for each tree at eligible diſtances, 


Firſt of Planting the Dwarfs and their general 


ulture. 


The diſtance to plant Dwarf - Pears for walls 
and eſpaliers is not leſs than twenty feet, but if 
twenty-five or thirty, or more the better, eſ- 
pecially if lowiſh walls, &c. that in default 
of height, there may be full ſcope to extend 
their branches conſiderably in a horizontal di- 
rection, as they will effectually fill that ſpace, 
or even much more if allowed it them; but 
the above diſtance of thirty or forty feet ap- 
pearing very conſiderable at firſt, and the 


| trees ſtanding fo wide having a ſtraggling ap- 


pearance for feveral years before they ap- 
proach one another to effect any uniformity, 
they are rarely planted at that diſtance, 
ſome ſcarcely half ſo — ——_ Yo 
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chan twenty or twenty-five feet z however, | 


it is of importance to grant theſe trees ſuf 
fcient room; and the higher the walls the 
better, which is of particular advantage to 
Pears, evident by thoſe growing againſt the 
ends of high CN as they extend them- 
ſelves very conſiderably every way, as before 
obſerved, and their branches requiring to be 
trained conſtantly at full length, in which 
they will emit fruit-ſpurs all the way along 
their ſides ; therefore they may be planted at 
leaſt from twenty-five to thirty feet diſtance, 
and in each interval may plant a cherry, or 
any other moderate-ſhooting fruit-tree, to 
all the vacancy, and bear a few years, till the 
Pears advance in growth ; and according as | 
theſe approach one another, cut the others 
away by degrees, ſo as at laſt the Pears may 
occupy the whole ſpace. Having however 
fixed on the diſtance, and the holes dug, and 
the trees ready, let them be planted in the 
uſual way, and all with their heads entire, 


atleaſt for the preſent. See PLANTING. N 


+ The trees being thus planted, their general 
management, with regard to training and 
pruning, is nearly as follows. 

Obſerve, in the firft place, that if the 
young trees thus planted are only one year 
old from the graft or bud, having their firſt 
ſhoots of a - old entire, theſe ſhould in 
the ſpring be headed down to five or fix 
inches, as directed in their nurſery culture, 
to force out lower horizontals ; but if they 
were previouſly headed in the nurſery, as 
we adyiſed, and having theteby thrown out 
laterals to form a regular fet of horizontals, 
conſiſting of ſix or more regular branches near 
the bottom, they ſhould not now be fhortened, 

but trained to the wall or eſpalier at full length 
horizontally, preferving an equal number on 
each fide five or fix inches afunder, they will 
tadily emit a further fapply of horizontals to 
cover the wall, &c. regularly upward, and 
a the ſame time as being not ſhortened, they 
vill gradually form themſelves for bearing, 
as every mortening of the branches of thete 
trees retards their bearing a year at leaſt; if 
however there is a want of branches, fome of 
the middłemoſt may be pruned ſhort, and train- 
eduprigttt. Accor ing avthe trees fhoot in fut 
mer, train in a fatther fupply of aft the regular 
Moors it every part where they occur, at full 
tength, unleſs it ſhaffſeem neceſſary to pinch 
dome ſtroug ſhoots to obtatn a greater ſupply of 
horizontals the ſame year, in order to furniſh 
che head as ſoon as poſſible: at this time how- 


| 
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ever, diſp!ace all fore-right and other irregu- 
Tar growths of the year, continuing the ſup- 
ply of regular ſhoots cloſe to the wall, as they 
advance in length during their ſummer's 
growth, And in the winter pruning, ex- 


amine the ſupply of ſhoots retained in ſum- 
mer, ſelecting all thoſe that are well-placed 
and properly ſituated for training in, to increaſe 
the number of horizontals regularly on each 
ſide, which leave wholly entire, and at the 
ſame time retrench any ſuperfluities and ill- 
placed ſhoots omitted in ſummer ; then Jet 
the whole ſupply of regular horizontals in 
every part be trained in ſtraight” and cloſe to 
the wall and eſpalier, horizontally and equal] 

on both ſides of the tree, every branch at fu 

length, five or fix inches aſunder, as afore- 
ſaid. See WALL and EsPALIER TREEs, 
PRUx IN, &c. 2 i 
Another method ſometimes practiſed in 
training theſe trees for walls and eſpaliers is, 
that after their firſt heading down, and hav- 
ing thrown out ſeveral laterals, ſelect three 
of the ſtrongeſt and moſt regular-placed of 
them, one on each fide and one in the mid- 
dle, nail the two ſide ones horizontally at full 
length, and the middle one uptight ; next 
year the tree having produced a further fupply 
of ſhoots, add two or four of them as ſide- 
horizontals, arranging them on each fide of 
the ſtem as the two former, training the mid- 
dle ſhoot ſtill in an upright direction; obſerv- 
ing, however, if it ſhould” not farniſh hori- 
zontals low enough, it may be ſhortened ſe 
as to make it throw out ſhoots at any requi- 
ſite height, continuing the middle one always 
upward for a ſtem, and the fide ones hori- 
zantally for bearers. 85 
By either of the above methods of training 
thefe trees, continue every year increaſing 
the number of horizantals, till the allotted 
ſpace of walling and eſpalier is regularly o- 
vereck with bearers at equal diſtances, ſtill 
corttinuing them all at full length in all fu- 
ture training, as far as the ſcope of walling, 
Kc. will permit; and they will all naturalfy 
form fruit · ſpurs at every eye, almoſt their 
whole length, and the ſame branches con- 
tinue in a fruitful ſtate a great number of 


In the general training of theſe'tres, Jet & 
always be remembered, that all branches 


trained in for bearers muſt never be ſherten- 
eq, becauſe, as we before obſerved; the 
| fruit-ſputs 
towards 
4 


being generally produted firſt 
the end, — gritluafly along the 
31 fides 
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des of the branches, of from two or three 


to twenty years growth or more, ſo that there 


is no need of ſhortening to procure a new 


ſupply of bearing wood annually, as in 
peaches, neCtarines, and ſuch other trees as 
bear fruit upon the young wood only; but in 


Pears the ſame branches not only continue 


ſor years in a bearing ſtate, but become every 
year more and more fruitful even to a great 
age, if not retarded and ſpoiled whilſt in 
training by ſhortening, as is very often the 
caſe; for ſhortening theſe ſort, of trees, both 
ſtops their progreſs of growth and bearing, 
by reducing the length of the branches con- 
fiderably, and cutting away the firſt fruitful 
parts, as they generally bear fruit at or near 
the extremity ; and by reducing their length 
it ſorces out numerous, ſtrong, uſeleſs ſhocts 
from the eyes below, at the places where 
fruit-buds would have been [otherwiſe ſorm- 
ed, and inſtead thereof crowd the tree with 
a great redundancy of unneceſſary wood, and 
but little fruit; but by training, the bearers 
from the firſt at full-length, and continued fo 
as far as the allotted ſpace will poſſibly allow, 
they not only ſooner fill the ſpace of walling, 
& c. but emit. fruit-buds from almoſt every 
eye, and bear abundantly. | 

When the trees have once thus filled the 
wall or eſpalier with branches, they need but 
very little farther ſupply for many years, and 
that only occaſionally, according as any worn- 
out or decayed branch occurs, and wants re- 
newing with young wood. See PRUNING, 

Bur' two prunings every year are requiſite 
to preſerve their regularity and bearing ſtate, 
a ſummer and a winter pruning 


Theſummer e. ſhould be begun in 


May, or early in June, and rub off all the ſuper- 


fluous and unneceſſary ſhoots of the year, 
and all fore- right and other ill- placed ſhoots, 
retrenching them quite cloſe, being careful 


to leave the terminating ſhoot of every hori- 
zontal or bearer entire; and reſerve here and 
there a well-placed ſhoot towards the lower 
parts in particular, where there are any, ap- 


Parent vacancies, or if none, it is proper to 
retain ſome ſhoots as above, till winter prun- 
ing, and if then not wanted, can be ealily | 


retrenched, training them in for the preſent 
at full length. ' 5 
The winter pruning may be performed any 


time from the fall of the leaf until March; 
in this pruning examine the branches in ge- 


neral, and ſee if they are any where too 


much crowded, or are trained irregularly ; | 


— 


| 


— 
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and if they are, let them be regulated as ch 
may require; at the ſame time examine ij 
there are any vacancies z and in which ca 
train ſome contiguous ſhoots reſerved in the 
ſummer dreſſing, to ſupply the. deficiencies 
all other ſhoots trained in laſt ſummer not 
now wanted to ſupply any vacant ſpace ; muſt 
be cut clean out cloſe to the branches, bein 
carefut ſtill to preſerve the terminating ſhogt 
of every branch entire, likewiſe all the fruit. 
ſpurs. in every part, and faſten in all (+ 
branches regularly at full length. 

But in wiuter- pruning old trees however, de. 
cayed and worn: out branches will ſometimes 
occur; be careful therefore to cut out all de. 


cayed wood whereſoever it appears, training 


young, if poſſible, in its ſtead; likewiſe 
where any branch, either througb exceſſive 
age or bad management, is become barren or 
worn out, let it either be retrenched to ſome 
eligible lower young branch or ſhoot, or may 


previouſly have young bearers in training 2 


year or two or more from the bottom between 
the. main horizontals, which is eligible enough. 
in old trees, when there is any apparent vs. 
cancy happening. either by decayed wood or 
worn-out branches, and according as the 
young ones aſſume a bearing ſtate, retrench 
the bad wood, and train the young ſupply in 
its place; in this caſe look always well to the 
bottom of your trees, and if-any good ſhoots 
offer where there is an appearance of a va- 


cancy like to happen, train them up between 
the main branches to be advancing to a bear- 


ing ſtate, to be ready when wanted. 

here any of the choicer ſorts of theſe 
trees-have, through. great age or bad culture, 
become infirm, their branches in general 
worn out, and not furniſhed with bearing 


wood, we;ſhould endeavour to renew them wick 


young bearers, by heading the branches whol- 


1 near the bottom; in winter or ſpring, 
t 


ey will break out in the old wood, and in 
the following ſummer furniſh a large ſupply 
of ſtrong young. ſhoots, which train agreeable 


to the rules before laid down, and they will 
ſoon form a new tree, as it were, and bear 


plenty of good fruit. | 
. Alle 


r each winter · pruning of all theſe trees 


againſt walls and eſpaliers, they will require a 
general nailing, &. let this always be done 
with great regularity, training all the branches 


| horizontally as ftraight as poſſible their whole 
| length, at equal diſtances, See WALL TREES, 


EsPALIERS, &c. 
- 3 As 
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As to dwarf ſtandards of theſe trees, ſee 
their mode of training, &c. under the article 
Dw ARF TREES. : 

The culture of the borders wherein theſe 
wall and eſpalier Pears are growing is, com- 
mon digging once every year at leaſt, and 
with the addition of manure occaſionally in 
common with the other parts of the garden; 
though if ſome good rotten dung is applied 
exery other year, and the ground well dug 
or trenched every winter, it will greatly pro- 
mote the ſize and perfection of the fruit. 


Planting them for Standards and general Culture. 


Standards of any ſorts of Pears bear plenti- 


jully in any open ſituation, though the fruit may 
not always be ſo large and fine as thoſe of wall 
and eſpalier trees: ſummer and autumn Pears 


however ripen in great perfection on ſtandards. 


Obſerve in planting them, that trees of from 
two or three to four or five years old, having 
tolerable heads, are of a proper age and ſize 
for planting, and are preferable to older trees 
for any general plantation, See PLANTING. 
And that having been trained as directed in 
their nurſery culture, and formed heads, 
conſiſting of ſeveral branches, let them be 
planted with all their heads entire, except re- 
trenching any very irregular-placed branch, 
but retain all the others, and ſuffer them to 
remain at full length, and plant them in the 
uſual manner of tree-planting. See PLANT- 
ING, | 

In their future growth, ſuffer them to 
branch away as faſt as they are able, accord- 
ing to nature, and they will ſoon form large 
branchy heads, ſuffering ail their branches 
to remain entire, and extend themſelves in 
length, and they will all emit numerous fruit- 
ſpurs, and bear plenty of fruit. b 

Ibe general culture of ſtandard Pears, in 
reſpect to pruning, is very trifling, and that 
only required occaſionally, probably once 
only in ſeveral years ; ſuch as the retrenching 
any very irregular-growing branch, ſuch in 
particular as grow croſs-ways, and great! 
incommode the neighbouring branches, alſo 
to thin ſuch branches that are very much 
crowded, aid confuſe the head conſiderably ; 
al decayed wood and ſuckers from the root 
and ſtem. See PRUNING, article Pruning 
$tandards. | | 

Where theſe ſtandard trees are ſituated in a 
garden, having the ground well trenched e- 
xery year, and occaſionally enriched with dung, 


4 


— 


—— 
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they generally produce finer fruit than in 


Orchards, 


Gathering and preſerving the Fruit. 

The maturity of Pears, after arriving to 
full growth, is generally known by their 
changing from a green to a yellow or reddiſh 
colour, &c. and by their frequent fallin 
from the tree, and when with a gentle twil 


or turn up, eaſily. quit their hold; but thoſe 


tokens are more particularly obſervable in 
ſummer and autumn Pears ; for winter Pears 
being not near ripe when gathered, often 
require a good pull before they quit the 
branches. | | 

Summer Pears ripen in ſucceſſion in differ- 
ent ſorts, from about the beginning or middle 
of July till the middle of September; many of 
the earlieſt ripen all at once, as it were, and 
continue good but a few days, either on the tree 
or when gathered, nor will any of the ſorts 
keep good long; and none of the ſorts ſhould 
hang on the tree till full ripe, otherwiſe moſt 
of them will be mealy and inſipid; let theſe 
ſorts therefore be gathered as ſoon as they are 
arrived to full growth, and juſt begin to co- 
lour and diſcover maturity, but before they 
become ſoft and mellow ; obſerving that for 
family uſe, they may be gathered from the 
tree according as they attain perfection; but 
let the general crop of each ſort be always 
taken down before they ripen fully, and lay 
them in any dry room; none of the kinds 
will keep long, ſome only a few days, and 
ſcarcely any of them a fortnight, though from 
different varieties ripening at different times, 


the ſucceſſion is continued for eight or ten. 


weeks. | a 
Autumn Pears ripen in different varieties, 


from about the middle of September till 


the end of October; ſome of the for wardeſt 
ripen eatable on the tree, others requiring 
to lie ſome time after being gathered before 
they acquire perfeCtion. Let the different ſorts 
of this claſs of Pears be gathered according as 
they arrive to maturity; thoſe deſigned to 
keep ſome time ſhould be gathered juſt when 
they have attained full growth ; their maturity 
or full growth on the tices is known by their 
frequent dropping, and by their readily quit- 
ting the tree on being handled : gather them 
in dry weather, and lay them in a dry cloſe 
room, or in baſkets, each ſort ſeparate; they 
will thus gradually mellow, colle& rich 
juices, and delicious flavour. 0 
512 n Winter 
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Winter Pears attain their full growth on 
the trees about the ead of October or begin- 
ning of November, but the eatable kinds do 
not acquire maturity for cating on the tree, 


nor for ſome conſiderable time after they are | 


gathered, ſome probably in a 'menth, others 
two or three, and fome more, and ſome ſorts 
not till ſpring following, and often conti- 
nue in perfection tull ſummer, as is noticed 
in the deſcription- of the diſferent ſorts of 
winter Pears; but the baking kinds may 
de uſed any time from November during 
the ir continuance. 72 
All the Winter Pears however fhould be 
indulged with as full growth on the tree as 
the weather will permit, even until the end 
of October or fiſt or ſecond week in No- 
vember, for the later kinds, if the ſeaſon 
continues mild ; be cautious however to get 
2 gathered before attacked by much 
oft, | 1 | | 
In gathering all ſorts of Pears for keeping, 
always chufe dry weather, and when the fruit 
is alſo quite dry. 
The method of gathering theſe fruit is to 
pull one and one by hand, by a gentle twiſt, 
or turn upward, and if they readily ſeparate, 
it is a figrr of full growth, more particularly 
the ſummer and autumn Pears ; being parti- 
cularly eareful in gathering not to bruiſe 
them, and let each ſort be kept ſeparate. 
According as they are gathered, carry 
them directly into the fruttery rooms, where 
thoſe intended for long keeping, fuch as the 
_ kite autumnal and all the winter Pears, ſhould 
be previouſly laid up in heaps, and covered 
with cloths, 'in order to promote a * ent 
tion, and diſcharge the. watery moiſture, 
which prepares them for keeping, as well as 
improves their flavour : this fermentation or 
ſweating will be effected in a week or fort- 
night, when they ſhoukl all be wiped dry 
with a woollen cloth; then let a quantity be 
depoſited upon the ſhelves of the fruitery, to 
remain for firſt eating; others, for longer 
keeping, pack up in baſkets, thickly lined 
within with ſtraw, then ſome thick paper; 
and having filled the bafket with the Pears, 
cover them down alſo with paper, then a 
good thickneſs of ſtraw over all, faftening the 
whole as cloſe down as may be, tying a label, 
with the name of the fruit and time of ripen- 
ing, to each baſket, and then place them in a 
cloſe watm room; they will thus ſucceed 
thoſe on the ſhelves for uſe, and keep good a 
long time; and if ſome are alſo put into 
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large earthen jars, plugged and roſined d 
perfectly eloſe to 14 external rhe g 
will keep a long time ſound, eſpeciall the 
lateſt ſorts, which will keep till May or June 
They ſhould be occaſionally looked over. 
to remove all fuch as aſſume any tendency 6 
decay, before they fpread the putrefaction ty 
the adjacent fruit ; this ſhould be properly at- 
tended to at intervals, to thoſe on the ſhelves 
or any where in the open fruitery in particy. 
Far, as they are more liable to putrefaQtion, 
and can be eafily examined: but thoſe packed 
up in cloſe baſkets, &. are not ſo eaſily ob- 
ſepved, nor will they require it ſo often; it i; 
however proper, after ſome conſiderable time. 
to look them over. 9 
Apple Kinds. 

Pyrxus Malus. | 

The Apple-tree (Malus) being now con- 
Gdered as a fpecies of Pyrus, as formerly ob- 
ſerved, we have arranged it accordingly un. 
der that head, together with all its varieties, 
which are exceedingly. numerous in the dif. 
ference of the fruit: ſome for eating, others for 
baking, boiling,cyder, &c. and may be faid to 
be the moſt valuable fruit in the world for its 
various ceconomical uſes, and long continu- 
ance in perfection, which, in different ſorts, 
is the year round. | | | 

Claſs, order, and characters, are the ſame 
as the Pyrus Communis, 

Of the Apple kind there inay be reckoned 
two ſpecies,. viz. Common Apple: tree, com- 
priſing many varieties —Sweet-ſcented Vir- 
ginian Crab, two varieties. 

The ſpecies are, 

Px RUS Malus. 5 

Malus, or Common Apple-tree,] Grows 
twenty or thirty feet high, having oval, ſer- 
rated leaves, and ſeſſile umbels of whitiſh- 
red flowers, ſueceeded by large, roundiſh, 
and oblong fruit, concave at the baſe. 

Parieties.] The varieties of this ſpecies 
are amazingly great, in reſpect to the dif- 
ferences of the fruit; and the botaniſts con- 
tend that the Wilding, or Crab-Apple of the 
woods and hedges, is the original kind, and 
from the ſeed of which the cultivated Apple 
was firſt obtained ; whoſe varieties, no doubt, 
are multiplied to ſome hundreds, in different 
places, having been all firſt accideatally ob- 
- tained from ſeed or kernels of the fruit, 
and the approved. ſorts continued and increal- 
ed h 7 ting upon Crabs or any kinds of 
Apple-ſtocks; but although the number of 
different varieties is very conſiderable, there my 

no 


— 
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at above forty or fifty ſorts retained in the 
norſerymen's catalogues as principal fruit, 
which however is fully ſuſhcient to furniſh a 
ſupply of Apples all the year. The different 
varieties arrive to full growth in ſucceſſive 


order, from July till the end of October; 


the ſummer kinds, that ripen before the mid- 


dle of September, are many of chem in eating 


immediately from the tree, and do not keep 


long : but molt of the autumn and winter 
kinds, that ripen from the middle or end of 
September till the end of October, improve 
in perfection after being gathered, as they lie 
in the fruitery; and many of the winter 
kinds in particular keep good many months, 
even until the arrival of Apples next 
ſummer. | 

The moſt noted varieties are generally 
known by the following names, &c. 

Genniting, or June-eating Apple.) A ſmall 
Apple, oblong and roundiſh in different va- 
ſieties, of a moſt agreeable flavour, and va- 
ſuable for its early perſection, being in eat- 
mg ſometimes in June, againſt a wall, but 
ripens principally in July. 


Margaret Apple.) A middle-fized, oblong | 


Apple, one fide tinged with red, the other 
pale green, and is highly flavoured ; ripe for 
ating in July and Auguſt. CEE 
Common Codlin.] A largiſh, irregular, 
greeniſh-yellow Apple, tinged with red, va- 
luable for its early growth, being fit for 
many culinary purpoſes, from June till Au- 
guſt and September, and is alſo a tolerable 
good eating Apple when arrived to maturity : 
ripens fully in Auguſt, becoming of a bright 
jellow and red colour. 

Kentiſh Codlin.] A large, longiſh, irregular 
Apple, excellent for culinary uſes, in Auguft 
and September, 

Summer Pearmain.) A middle - ſized, ob- 
long, fine, red · ſtriped Apple, good for eat- 
mg and culinary uſes : ripe in Auguſt and 
deptember. - | 


Scarlet Summer Apple.] An oblong, deep-- 


red, beautiful Apple, for eating and kitchen 
purpoſes, in 5 and September. . 

dummer Calville.] A large, fine, ſummer 
4 ripe end of Apguſt and Sep- 


Luince Apple.] A ſmall, roundiſh, quince- 


ſhaped,” rufſet and yellow Apple; ripe for | 
; | | longiſh Apple, red on one fide; the other va- 
; riegated red and yellow; is tolerable for eat- 


eating in Semptember. 
Summer Rembourge.] A large, handſome, 


if red and yellow A ppie: rippin Au- 


September, 152 4 
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Loan's Pearmain.) A middle-fized beauti” 
ful Apple, having one fide finely reddened, 
the other variegated alſo with red: ripe in 
September and October. | 

Royal Pearmain.] A large, oblong, beau- 
tifully reddened Apple, for eating and culi- 
nary uſes: ripe in September and Oc- 
tober. | 

Red Autumn Calville.] A moderately-large, 
oblong, fine-red Apple, of a vinous aromatic 
flavour : ripe in autumn. 


It hite Autumn Calville. } A large, oblong, 
fine- eating Apple: ripe in autumn. 

Golden 2 A roundiſh, middle ſized, 
ruſſet- yellow, good cating Apple: 1ipe about 
autumn. 

Golden Rennette.] A middle ſized, round- 
iſh, beautiful, red and yellow Apple, having 
a firm fine-flavoured pulp, excellent both for 
eating and baking, &c. ripe in October, and 
continues till ſpring, if packed up cloſe. 

Golden Pippin.) A ſmall, roundiſh, and ob- 
long, beautiful-yellow Apple, firm, and ad- 
mirably fine flavoured : ripe in October, and 
* be kept till the ſpring. | 
| Courpendu, or Hanging Body.] A large, ob- 
long, handſome Apple, red next the ſun, the 
other fide pale, and generally hangs down- 
ward: in eating inautumnand part of winter, 

Grey Leadington Apple.] A longilh, mode- 
rately large, greyiſh-green, very fine Apple, 
being a moſt excellent table fruit: ripe in 
autumn and part of winter. _ 

Aromatic Pippin. ] A middle- ſized, roundiſh 
Apple, one fide ruſlet-coloured, the other 
yellowiſh, is of an agreeable aromatic fla- 
vour: ripe for eating in October, keeping 
good a long time. 


Violet Apple.] A largiſh, oblong Apple, 


| one fide reddened, the other variegated, hav- 


ing a firm ſweet pulp, flavoured li 
ripe.in October, &. ö 
OW Rennette. A rae. wands Yds rl 
iſh-green Apple, having a firm ſugary pulp, 
— both 2 eating, — for baking and 
boiling : ripe end of October, continuing 
good till January. N CERT 
Rennette Griſe.] A roundiſh, middle ſiaed 
Apple, grey- coloured on one fide, the other 
tinged with yellow; in fine eating from Oc- 


e violets: 


tober till Chriſtmas or longer. 


Winter Pearmain.]- A moderate · ſized ob- 


: 


9. but, very, good for. boiling : ripe end of 
9 


ber, continuing. good all winter. | 
Kentiſh 
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Kentiſh Pippin] A large, oblongiſh, whit- 
ih-green Apple, good for eating, but parti- 
cularly adapted for che kitchen uſes, from 
October till ſpring. | 
 Nanpareil Apple.] A middle-ſized, roundiſh, 
ſomewhat-flatted, duſky - ruſſet· green Apple, 
having a firm pulp, replete with a ſharp a- 

reeable juice; a moſt excellent winter fruit 
Be the deſert ; in eating from November or 
December until May. 

Large Nonpareil.] A large, round, light- 
ruſſet and yellowiſh Apple; is a fine hand- 
ſome fruit, but does not continue in perfec- 
tion ſo long as the common Nonpareil; in 
eating from November or December till 
March. 

Holland Pippin. ] A large, oblong, greeniſh 
Apple, having the eye pretty much funk ; is 
tolerable for cating, but is in great eſtimation 
for culinary purpoſes, from October until 
March or April. 5 | 
* Afonſlrous Rennette.] A remarkably- large 
oblong Apple, one fide red, the other green, 
valued chiefly for baking or botling ; in No- 
vember and December, &c. 
None Such Apple.] A roundiſh beautiful Ap- 
le, being finely tinged with red on one fide; 
is highly flavoured, and excellent both for cat- 


ing and culinary uſes: ripe about autumn, and 


continues till the end of December. 

Royal Ruſſet.) A fine, large, roundiſh-ob- 
long, deep-rufſet-coloured, rough Apple, 
having a ſoft, yellowiſh pulp, of a mild fla- 
vour, and is admirable for all culinary uſes 
in particular; is in perfection from October 
or November until April. 

Embroidered Apple.] A moderately-large, 
beautiful Apple, adorned with broad red 
ſtripes; is a middling fruit, both for eating 
and kitchen purpoſes, and is in perfection in 
winter. . 

Wheeler's Ruſſet.) A middle ſrzed, round- 
ith flatted, rutfet-coloured, and yellowiſh 


Apple, having a firm, briſk, agreeably reliſh- 


ed pulp, both for cating and culinary uſes, 
and is in perfeQtion all winter and ſpring. 

_ Piles Ruſſet.] A ſmaller, middle - ¶zed, 
oblong-oval Apple, ruflet-coloured on one 
fide, green on the other, having a very firm 
flem, of a ſharp acid reliſh; is by fome 
eſteemed for cating, but is in high repute for 
baking, continuing in perfection all winter 
until April or May. Seth bd 

Stone Pippin.) A pretty large, whitiſh, 
very hard Apple, having a ſour unpleaſant 
pulp eaten raw, hut is in good eſtimation for 


— 
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baking; is in perfection all winter, fg... 
and great part of ſummer. 5 print, 
Barnard's Baking Apple.) A very la 1 
* 


fine, baking Apple, in perfection in winter, 


and keeps good all ſummer. 

Kitchen Rennette.] A large handſome Ap- 
ple, in high repute for all culinary uſes: in 
perfection all winter. | 

The above varieties being the moſt ap- 
proved ſorts, they are cultivated in moſt of 
the nurſery-gardens for ſale. 

The following are leſs material varieties of 
eating and culinary Apples mentioned in 
ſome fruit catalogues, —Summer Ruſlet, , 
roundiſh, ruſſet- coloured Apple — Summer 
Pippin, a roundiſh yellow Apple —L'Api, 2 
ſmall bright- red Apple—Tranſparent Apple, 
having a pellucid pulp—— Virgin Apple, 
long and beautifully red—Anife Apple, long. 
1h, and flavoured like aniſeed—Gilliflower 
Apple, middle-fized, and delicately reddened 
Salmon Apple, longiſh, red, and yellow 
fruit—Margil apple, middle-fized, ridged, 
and red · ſtrĩped—Kirton Pippin, roundiſh, 


and often cracked Lemon Pippin, ſmall, 


roundiſh, yellow fruit —Aclemy Ruſſet, a 
roundiſh, ruſſet- coloured Apple——Gry's 
Pippin, large, roundifh, grey, and green Ap- 
ple — Winter Greening, a very large green 
Apple— Black Pippin, a large dark-green 
n Apple, a large kitchen 
Apple Lord Ifſlay's Pippin, a middlinz 
roundiſh Apple —Spencer's Pippin, a mid- 
dling, round, browniſh and yellowiſh-green 
Apple—Winter Pippin, a roundiſh firm 
Apple—Coſtard Apple, large, irregular, and 
red ſtriped - Winter Rambour, a large, round, 
red Apple—Cat's-head Apple, very large, 
for culinary uſes. Of the above, the firſt fre 
or ſix ſorts are forward Apples, and all the 
others are autumn and winter fruit, and molt 
of which may be uſed occaſionally for eating 
and kitchen uſes, + | 

And of Cyder Apps the following are 
the principal forts—Redſtreak Apple—Royal 
Wilding—Everlaſting Hanger Gennet 
Moyle— Whitſour Apple — Jobn Apple — 
Woodcock Apple — Herefordſhire Undlerleaf 
-x hich, with many others, are well known 
in the cyder counties, as Devonſhire, Here - 
ſordſhite, &c. N | 
To the above liſts may alſo be added the 
3 varieties, being all off-ſpring of 
Pyrus Malus. 
_ Fig Apple.) Having been formerly ſuppoſed 


| 


that the trees produced fruit without any 49 
*. 


, . 
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vous viſible flower, like the Fig-tree, it ob- 


tained the name Fig Apple; but the fact is, 
the tree certainly produces flowers, that are vi- 
ble, which however are almoſt apetalous, or 
without petals, ſo are not conſpicuous like 
thoſe of the other varieties, but are neverthe- 
leſs furniſhed with the generative organs, ſuc- 


ded by proper fruit. | 
— Apple. A low weak-fſhooting 


tree, of à ſhrub-like growth, produces ſmall 
fruit of no value, ſo is retained in ſome gar- 
dens for variety, and. is ſometimes uſed as 
ſtocks on which to graft other Apples, to ren- 
der them of a very dwarfiſh growth for ſmall 
gardens, and for planting in pots for curioſity. 

Dutch Paradiſe Apple.] Grows a little 
ſtronger than the former, and is often uſed 
for ſtocks to graſt upon to form dwarf trees 
for ſmall gardens. | | 

Wilding, or Crab Apple.), The tree grows 
more than twenty, feet- high, producing ſmall, 
roundiſh, and oblong. yellow fruit, intolerably 
four, harſh, and diſagreeable to the taſte, ſo 
ue uſed only for making verjuice. The 
trees of this variety grow wild in England, &c. 
in woods and hedge-rows, and are rarely cul- 
tvated in gardens, except for ſtocks on which 
tograft the cultivated Apples, for which pur- 
pole they have great merit, as trees grafted 
on Crab-ſtocks are generally very hardy and 
durable; ſometimes, however, a. few plants 
are introduced in the ſhrubbery plantations 
for variety, and are employed by the farmers 
for making field hedges, as being of quick 
growth, ſoon run up, and form a hedge ex- 
peditiouſly, See HS DO ESG. 

Thus far terminates our liſt of the varieties 
of this great ſpecies Pyrus Malus. 

There are however, beſides the above, 
many. other varieties: of leſs value, but thoſe 
of the above liſt are the generally known ap- 
proved ſorts ; all the varieties, good and bad, 
re the off · ſpring of this one ſpecies ( Pyrus Aa- 
las), the trees of all the forts having oval ſawed 
leaves, and ſeſſile umbels of flowers, appear- 


ing in April. and May, upon ſhort-ſpurs on the 


lides and ends of the branches, ſucceeded by 
rut ſoon after, growing to perfection in ail. 


ferent ſorts, from July until the end of October, 


3 before obſerved; thoſe however that ripen 


before the middle of September keep but a 


ſhort time,. ſome of the forwardeſt probably 
not above a fortnight. others a month, or but 


little more ; but the winter kinds continue 


in ſucceſſion ſeveral months, and if a quan- 


uty of the lateſt are packed up cloſe in baſ- | 


leu, lined with ſtraw,. to exclude the air, 


| 
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they will continue ſound and good till next 
ſummer. 

The following ſpecies and variety are A- 
merican ſhrubs, retained here in ſhrubberies 
for diverſity. 

*PyYRUs Coronaria. | 

Sweet-ſcented Crab of Virginia.] Grows 
twelve or fifteen high, having angular, ſer- 
rated leaves, pedunculated umbels of whitiſh- 
red ſweet-ſcented flowers, ſucceeded by 
ſmall round Crabs, remarkably ſour and 
auſtere. 

Farity.) Evergreen Virginian Crab- tree. 

Both the varieties are continued diſtinct 
by grafting, or by layers or cuttings. 


General Obſervations on the common Apple-tree. 


The trees of all the varieties of the Com- 
mon Apple bear well in any mode of train. 
ing, ſuch as in eſpaliers, againſt walls, and 
all kind of ſtandards ; they however are rarely 
indulged with walls, as all the ſorts of Apples 
attain full perfection without that aid, the 
walls being commonly reſerved for ſuch ten- 
der fruits as ſtand more in need of their aſ- 
ſiſtance; in eſpaliers, however, it is eligible 
to have a collection of the choĩcer ſorts, as in. 
this mode of training the fruit generally at- 
tain greater perfection as to ſize, — » and- 
flavour, than in ſtandards ; but all the va- 
rieues likewiſe acquire good perfection on 
ſtandards of all ſorts, though in a leſs degree; 
and it is from common high ſtandards that 
the general ſupply of Apples is obtained for 
common uſe, and for the ſupply of markets, 
making cyder, &c. | 

In eſpaliers the trees may either be ar- 
ranged by themſelves, or in aſſemblage with 
Pears, &c. alternately, to effect the greater 
variety, being generally arranged around the 
outer boundaries of the quarters of the 
kitchen - garden, in the borders verging the 
main walks; but ſome may alſo be arranged 
in any other department, either for the ſake 
of variety or convenience. See EsPALIERS. 

And in common ſtandards they may be 
both diſpoſed in ranges thinly in the garden, 
and formed into orchards, according to the 
ſupply required; and in the cyder counties 
they plant them out in large fields, in wide 
ranges, to admit of having. crops of corn, &c. 
between; but in common orchards they are 
planted about thirty or forty feet diſtance, 
and the ground is generally laid down in graſs. 
See ORCHARDS, | | 
Dwarf ſtandard Apples are ſometimes: 
raiſed, a few for variety ot curioſity, _ 

| 1 


1 
if Properly trained, will bear in very great] The mithod of raiſing the different ſorts of 


perfection. See Dwary TREEs, ; 

he mode of bearing of all the —_—_— of 
Apples is principally upon ſhort ſpurs, iſſu - 
ing from the ſides of the branches of from 
two or three to many years old, as obſerved 
of Pears and plums, &c. formed firſt towards 


the extremity of the branches, then by de- 


grees along the ſides, provided the branches 
are always trained at full length, as adviſed 
for other trees that bear chiefly upon ſpurs, 
as ſhortening pramotes luxuriancy, and forces 
out numerous ſtrong wood ſhoots in the 
places where fruit ſpurs would have been 
formed ; but being trained always entire, 
they aſſume a moderate growth, and gradu- 
ally emit natural ſpurs in every part; and as 


the fame branches and ſpurs remain fruitful | 


many years, determines, that in the general 


courſe of training and * theſe trees, 


we ſnould not ſhorten their hes, ex- 
cept occaſionally in the firſt and ſecond 


year after grafting, if thought neceffary, to 


force out lower laterals to give the head its 
firſt proper form ; afterwards, permit the 
branches to extend generally at full length, 
both in eſpaliers, Le. ing all manner of 
ſtandards, and thus 
Apple: trees often begin 
three years old, and at ſix or eight will bear 
in tolerable plenty according to their fize. 

Meitbod of Propagation, Ce. 


All the varieties were firſt accidentally ob- 
tained by raiſing them ſrom the kernels of the 


fruit, but We cannot depend upen ' ſeedlings 
to eontinte the ſame ſort of fruit. 


Grafting therefore is the mode of propaga- | 


tion to tnereafe and continue the different va- 
rieties the fame ; performing it upon Crab, or 
any kind of Apple flocks, raiſed from ber- 
neis, both for dwarfs and ſtandards; alſo 
upon Codlin and Paradiſe Apple- ſtocka, 
raifed from cuttitrgs and layers, when deſigned 
to have eſpaliers and other dwarf trees, as 
Jo 28 poffible, to be confined within a mo- 
derate ſpuce, or for ſtuall gardens: fome ſorts 
of Apples may 'alfo be raiſed by layers ind 
ciittirigs, partieul uly the commen Sodlin, 
which may Hkewife be raifed from ſuckers, 


froth the roo and ſtæm of ſuch ttees that ate 


wholly of the Codhin kind 


ting all the kinds of Appfes is by graft- 
2 "pot the Proper flicks, av aforeſaid, x 


they will all ſoon form 2 


ing at two or 
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ſtocks for the above purpoſe is, the Crab and 
Apple-ſtocks are raiſed from the kernels of 
the fruit ; but the Codlin and Paradiſe · ſtocke 
muſt be raiſed by cuttings and layers, to con- 
tinue them with certainty of the ſame kinds 
and moderate growth : However, as to the 
Crab and Apple-ſtocks, they may be raiſed 
from the kernels of any of the ſorts, pro- 
curing the kernels in autumn or winter, 
either from rotted fruits, &c. or from ſuch 
as have been prefſed for verjuice and cy- 
der, clearing them from the groſſeſt of the 
pulp ; then ſow them in beds of light earth, 
moderately thick, either all over the bed, or 
in drills, covering them full half an inch 
deep; they will come up in the ſpring, 
when, if the ſeafon proves dry, water them 
occaſionally, which will greatly forward the 
ſeedlings and firengthen their growth, and 
in autumn, winter, or ſpring following, they 
may be planted out in nurſery rows, previ- 
ouſly ſhortening their tap-roots, and planting 
them in lines two feet and a half aſunder, to 
remain for grafting ; and after having from 
one to two or three years growth here, they 
will be fit for grafting, particularly for dwarfs, 


or even for full and half ſtandards, if in- 


tended to form the ſtem from the graft, which 
is an Eligible method for theſe trees; but if 
the flock is to form the ſtem, they will re- 


| quire three or four years growth, to riſe to a 
| Proper 


height, ſeven feet for full, and four or 
five for half ſtandards. | 

The work of grafting all the forts is the 
ſame as for other fruit trees, and ſhould be 
performed in March, either by us 4 Aye 
cleft- graſting, &c. according to the ſize of 
the ſtock. See GrarrTiNG, 

Having however provided proper grafts of 
the different forts of Apples you intend to 
propagate, then let thoſe ſtocks deſigned for 
dwarfs of all forts be grafted within fix inches 
of the ground; find ftardards may alfo be 
grafted low, and one ſhoot from the prot 
trained up for a ſtem, or may be grafted on 
tall ftocks, infer the prafts at f feet 


} bigh : the grafts'of all the ſores will ſhoot the 


autumn following the 
| te heads, conſiſting of 
two, three, or four ſhbots, may then be 
tranfpfamed finally into the garden ard 


longer, in the nurfery, as occaſion way re- 
quire, obſetvitig however to train them for 


"eſpe 
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efpaliers, &c, and uprights for ſtandards, 
heading the dwarfs down in March follow- 
ing, within ſix inches of the graft, to force 
out more laterals below to form a fuller head, 
proceeding immediately near the bottom, ſo 
as to fill the eſpalier, &c. equally with 
branches, quite from within fix or eight 
inches of the ground, regularly upward. 
But as to ſtandards, thoſe grafted low mult 
. conſequently be trained with one ſhoot upright, 
at full length, for a ſtem, fix feet high at 
leaſt before it is topped ; though if grafted 
on tall ſtocks of height ſufficient for a ſtem, 
the ſhoots from the graft may either be headed 
to five or fix e es, it you would have them 
form a more ſpreading head, or may remain 
entire, and aſpire more in height, and affume 
a more upright pyramidal growth: in all the 
modes of training, be careful to keep the 
ſtems clear from all lateral fhoots, diſplacing 
all ſuch as ſoon as they appear, and encou- 
rage only a proper ſet of branches at top to 
form the head. 

When theſe trees, however, have heads from 
one totwoor three years old from the graft, 
they are of a proper age for final tranſplan- 
tation; though trees of four or five years old 
will alſo ſacceed very well, and even trees of 
ſix or eight years growth may alſo be fafely 
tranſplafited if required; but younger trees 
generally grow better and make more pro- 
grels in the end. 

The public nurſery-gardens are generall 

well furniſhed with all the varieties of theſe 
trees for ſale, either quite young from the 
graft, or trained trees of ſeveral years growth, 
at very moderate prices. | 

The ſeafon for planting them is, any time 
in mild weather, from the end of October 
till March; but if planted in autumn, or 
early in winter, they will fix themſelves 
more firmly before attacked by the drought of 
the following ſummer. : 

They will ſucceed in any common foil of 
a garden and orchard, and in any free ſitua- 
tion, except in low very moiſt land, in which 
they are apt to canker and ſoon go off: in a 
pliable loam they are generally very ſucceſs- 
ful: be, however, in no great anxiety about 
the ſoil, any middling foil of a garden, or- 
chard, or field, not too wet, will do very 
well, being properly prepared, - by good 
Aa where the ranges of trees are to 

and. 

Fir, of planting them in Eſpaliers. 
Eſpalier Le ſhould be ranged at not 


_ 


m_ 
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leſs than twenty feet diſtance; but if twenty- 
five or thirty feet, it will be more eligible, . 


eſpecially for trees grafted gn. crab or apple- 
ſtocks, which being free ſhooters, their 
branches will readily Rl that ſpace. However, 
as to trees grafted on codlin and paradiſe- 
ſtocks, eighteen or twenty feet may be a ſuf- 
ficient diftance ; though the latter in parti- 
cular, is ſometimes planted only twelve or 
fifteen feet aſunder, as being a very moder- 
ate ſhooter: it is, however, adviſable to allow 
every ſort full room enough, according to 
their growth, to have room to extend theic 
branches always at full length ; obſerving, as 
the trees having been headed down in the 
nurſery, and thereby produced laterals form- 
ing tolerable heads of ſeveral renter aches, 
they ſhould now be planted with all their ſaid 
heads entire, only retrenching any very irre- 
gular growth, that do not range conſiſtent 
with the intended form, and prune any 


broken roots, then having opened a capa- 


cious hole for each tree at the above 
diſtances, proceed to plant them in the 
uſual manner as explained in the article 


hong being careful to place them with 


their branches ranging the way of the 
eſpalier, then Jet all the branches be trained 
in horizontally to the right and left, an equal 
number on each fide, all at full length, five 


or fix inches aſunder, and according as they 


ſhoot in ſummer ſtill continue them along 
entire z at the ſame time train in a farther 
ſupply of new ſhoots, to encreaſe the num- 
ber of horizontals or bearers ; and thus con- 
tinue encreaſing their number, every year, 
till the eſpalier is regularly filled from the 
bottom to top ; preſerving all the branches 
at full length, as far as the allotted ſpace will 
admit, for the reaſons before explained, both 
here and under the article Pear, for theſe and 
the Pear-tree require almoſt exactly the ſame 
management. 2 

With reſpeCt to their general culture, they 
muſt conſtantly have a ſummer and a winter- 
pruning annually: in the ſummer-pruning to 
cut out all the ſuperfluous and ill-placed 
ſhoots of the year, and train regular ones 
towards the lower parts in vacant ſpaces, if 
any, at leaſt to remain till winter, ſome of 
which may be then wanted to fill ſome un- 
foreſeen vacancy, clearing out all others at 
this time as cloſe as poſſible. And in winter- 
pruning examine the branches 'in general, if 
any worn-out or decayed parts appear, now 


| is the time to retrench them, retaining 
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young in their place; and if any vacancy oc- 
cur, retain ſome contiguous young ſhoot 
to fill it: all others, not now wanted, 
cut clean out, cloſe to the branches, ſtill con- 
tinuing all the branches, and any occaſional 
ſupply of ſhoots, at full length, as far as their 
limited bounds will allow ; then train the 
whole regularly, tying them in as ſtraight 
and cloſe to the railing as poſſible, about fix 
inches aſunder. N | 

As the Apple and Pear-tree are nearly of 
the ſame temperature, manner of growth, 
and mode of bearing, they require nearly the 
ſame culture ; and having treated more fully 
on the Pears in reſpect to pruning in walls 
and eſpaliers, which for the general part may 
be applied to Apples, we refer to that article 
for more particulars. See PyRuUs Communis, 
' PRUNING, and EsPALIERS. | 

In the article Pear-tree, we give ſome 
hints of another method of training in eſpa- 
liers or for walls, which may alſo be applied 
to Apples if any one incline to put it in prac- 
tice for variety. | 


Planting them in Standards. 


Standard Apples may be planted both in 
the garden and orchard : in the garden how- 
ever they ſhould be arranged but thinly, to 
admit of undercrops growing freely without 
interruption of their ſpreading branches. 

_ Obſerve to plant principally full ſtandards 
for the general ſupply ; and half and dwarf 
ſtandards chiefly for variety, or for ſmall 
gardens. 3 
The ſtandards having been trained in the 
nurſery with tolerable good heads, they 
ſhould now be planted with all their heads | 
entire: if any are intended for the kitchen- 
garden, plant them at leaſt forty feet diſtance ; 
and for a full plantation ro ſorm an orchard, 
allow thirty feet diſtance every way. Open 
for each tree a wide hole, trim any broken 
roots, but leave all the others entire, and 
nt them with the uſual care, as directed 
an-the article Planting ; and as ſoon as plant- 
<d let every one be well ftaked to ſupport 
them firmly upright, and prevent their be- 
ang diſturbed in rooting by tempeſtuous 
mobs See ORCHARD and PLANTING, 
C. . 

Smaller growing ſtandards ſuch as cod- 
ins and dwarfs upon paradiſe ſtocks, may, 
af required, be planted only at twenty feet 
diflance, though if there is room to allow | 


— 
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a greater diſtance it will be the greater ad- 
vantage. 

The ſtandards being thus planted with their 
heads entire. Let them alſo in future ad- 
vance with all their branches at full length, 
and for the general part take their own natural 
growth, and they will ſoon form numerous 
natural ſpurs in every part for bearing. 

With reſpeCt to pruning theſe ſtandards, 
very little is required, and that probably not 


once in ſeveral years, which is only the re- 


trenching any very irregular croſs-placed 
— or reduce to order any very long 
rambler; or when the head is become greatly 
crowded and confuſed, to thin out ſome of 
the moſt icregular growth, likewiſe all ſtrong 
ſhoots growing upright in the middle of the 
head, all dead wood, ſuckers from the ſtem 
and root, : 

As to half and dwarf ſtandards of theſe 
trees, they may be diſperſed in different parts 
of a garden to cauſe variety, managing them 
as the full ſtandards they will bear plentifully. 

Dwarf ſtandards on the dwarf paradiſe 
ſtock, being very moderate ſhooters, may be 
planted in a little compaſs; and they are 
ſometimes planted in pots for curioſity, to 
place on a table, amidſt a deſert, with the 
fruit growing. See DWARF TI REES. 


Gathering the fruit. 


Apples arrive to full growth in different 
ſorts ſucceſſively, one after another, from 
July until the end of October; the ſummer 
kinds continue but a ſhort time, but the au- 
tumn and winter-apples will keep from two 
or three to ſix or eight months, in different 
varieties. 

The ſummer Apples ripen ſome in July, 
but principally in Auguſt and September, and 
are generally fit for uſe immediately from the 
tree, both for eating and culinary uſes, 
though ſome of the forts are fit for Wan 
purpoſes by that time they are half grown, or 
before, particularly the common Codlin, 
which boils and bakes in good perfection 
when quite young, and until full matu- 
rity: however, the tokens of perfection, 
or full growth, of the different ſorts of 
ſummer Apples, is by their aſſuming a 
lively colour, emitting a fragrant odour, 
frequently falling from the tree, and by 
quitting their hold eaſily on being handled. 
They ſhould then be gathered and laid in 
ſome dry apartment for uſe ; they will not 
keep long, nor indeed is it required, for * 

wi 
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will be ſucceeded by much better in the au- 
tumn and winter kinds. | 

Autumn Apples arrive to maturity in dif- 
ferent ſorts, from about the middle of Sep- 
tember till the beginning of October: ſome 
being fit for uſe immediately from the tree, 


others require to lie a few weeks to mellow, 


eſpecially for eating : their full growth on 
the tree is known in ſome by their changing 
of a more lively colour, ſometimes imparting 
an agreeable ſmell, frequent dropping, and 
on being handled, by a gentle twiſt or turn 
upward, they readily quit the tree; at which 
which tokens of matureneſs, as they occur 
in the different ſorts, they ſhould be gathered 
in dry weather, and carried into the fruitery, 
where, with proper preſervation, hereafter 
noticed, they will keep a long time, ſucceed- 
ing one another for uſe two or three months, 
or longer, in the later kinds. 

Winter Apples attain full growth about 
the middle or latter end of October; it is, 
however, proper to let them hang on the 
trees till towards the end of that month, or 
ſome of the lateſt kinds even till November, 
if the ſeaſon continues mild, but be careful to 
take them down before attacked by much 
froſt ; gathering them in dry weather, and 
carry them direCtly into the fruitery or any 
dry apartment, and there prepared for keep- 
ing as hereafter directed, whereby ſome may 
be kept ſound and good for uſe till next June 
or July. | | 

In gathering all the ſorts of Apples for 
keeping, always chuſe dry weather, and when 
the trees and fruit are alſo perfectly dry ; ob- 
ſerve likewiſe in gathering Apples for the 
table, and all kind of Apples, deſigned for 
keeping any conſiderable time, they ſhould be 
2 one and one by hand. Where, indeed, 
arge quantities are deſigned for cyder, or any 
other immediate uſe, they may be ſhaken 
down. However, all the Be eating and cu- 
linary Apples for keeping ſhould be carefully 
gathered by hand, by a gentle twiſt or turn 
upward, fo as to detach hem readily without 
—— the fruit-buds; and as they are 
gathered carry them into the fruitery, &c. 
where, previous to putting them up for good, 
it will be proper to lay the choicer varieties of 
autumn and winter kinds in large heaps, to 
ſweat and diſcharge the watery juices by per- 


ſpication, which both prepares them for keep- 


ing and improves their flavour, then, after 
having ſweated a weekor fortnight, wipe them 


all perfectly dry, and lay them up where they | 


3 


are to remain. A quantity may be depoſited on 


the ſhelves and floor of the fruitery, aud 
cloſely covered down a foot thick with ſtraw 
to exclude the air. And it is proper to pack 
a quantity of the fineſt winter kinds in large 
baſkets or hampers, thickly lined round 
within fide with firaw, covering the fruit 
down alſo cloſely with the ſame material, to 
exclude the external air as much as poſhble, 
whereby they will keep much longer in per- 
fection; and if ſome are packed up in large 
earthen jars, and cloſely plugged down, they 
will keep longer till, for it is yy theſe me- 
thods that the fruit is kept fo fine and fair 
even until the return of Apples next year ; 
obſerving, the drier and cloſer the room, in 
which the fruit is depoſited in all the above 
methods, the better they will keep; being 
careſul to examine the fruit occaſionally, in 
order to pick out all that diſcover any ten- 
dency to corruption ; thoſe in the open _ 
are eaſily looked over, but thoſe in the baſ- 
kets and jars not ſo readily, nor indeed will 
they need it ſo much; however, it is proper, 
after ſome conſiderable time, to examine 
them, eſpecially towards ſpring, &c. 

In London, great quantities of the fineſt 
winter Apples are depoſited in the proper 
ſeaſon in the cloſe warehouſes in 'Thames- 
ſtreet, and other parts contiguous to the 
river, for ſale in winter and ſpring, being 
packed cloſely in baſkets, &c as aforeſaid, 
and placed in very cloſe apartments where 
but little air can come ; where they are kept 
perfectly ſound and beautiful all winter, even 
until May, June, and July, ſelling them out 
to the retailers, and we may fee them in the 


 fruiterers ſhops, and in ſtalls in the ſtreets, 
exceeding fine in May and June ; but after 


being expoſed to the open air a day or two, 
they ſhrink, loſe colour, and ſoon decay. 

t ſhould therefore be remarked, that cloſe 
packing theſe fruit, and keeping them in as 


_ cloſe apartments as poſhble, keeping the 


doors and windows, always cloſely ſhut 
to exclude the external air, is a certain, 
method of preſerving them long in full per- 
fection, for the more they are expoſed 


to the air the ſooner they will _— | 


keep them therefore always as cloſe as po 


ble. 


15 Quince kinds, 
Prxus Cydonia, Quince-tree. Mo 
The ee (Odonia) was long rang- 
ed as a di _ genus, but is now 2 ſpecies 
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of Pyrus. It is of the tree kind, of moderate 
growth, and deciduous; producing large, 
round, golden - yellow fruit, generally too 
auſtere and harſh to eat raw, being employed 
ptincipally for culinary purpoſes. 

Claſs, order, and characters the fame as 
the Pear, &c. ( Pyrus Communis. ) 

There is but one ſpecies, viz. 

Pyrus Cydonia. 

Cydonia, or Duince-tree.] Grows ten or 
twelve feet high, having ſlender branches 
and ſhoots, forming a low moderately 
ſpreading head, garniſhed with large, oval, 
entire leaves, very hoary underneath, and 
large, ſolitary, whitiſh-red flowers all along 
the ſides of the branches, ſucceeded by large, 
round, and pyramidal golden-yellow fruit. 

The botanic deſcription is, - Pyrus with 
entire leaves and ſolitary flowers. | 

Varietres.} There are ſeveral varieties of 
this fruit, but the following are the moſt va- 
luable forts. f 
» Apple-Paince —A large, ſhort, roundiſh, 
apple-ſhaped, golden - yellow Quince. 

Prar-Quince.— A _ pyramidal, or 
pear-ſhaped, deep-yellow Quince. | 

Peryuget Broad-leaved Quince.— The tree is 
of larget growth and with broader leaves: 
pear-thaped fruit, baving a tenderiſh pulp, 
which bakes and boils to a fine purple colour. 
. Eatable Quincs, — A middle-hze downy 


- Quince, having a tender pulp, and is ſome- 


times eaten raw, though for the moſt part 


rather N op to moſt palates. 


Moſt of theſe fruit though remarkably 
beautiful to the eye, are too harſh and un- 
palatable to eat raw; their chief uſes being 
for baking and ſtewing, to make marmalade, 
and to mix in apple pies, tarts, &c. to im- 
prove the flavour. 

The trees, however, merit culture in every 


1 


curious collection, ſome for the fruit, and | 


others for ornament; but conſidered as fruit- 
trees, à few is ſuffictent to produce fruit 


enough to ſupply a large family, and may be 


trained both in ſtandards and eſpaliers to 
effect the greater diverſity z and as ornamental 
trees, they are eligible furniture for the ſhrub- 
bety, Sc. their numerous large flowers and 
golden fruit will effect a delightful variety; 


the flowers in ſpring and the fruit in autumn. 


Young Quince-trees ate alfo in repute for | 


PYR 
ſtocks, on which to graft and bud Pears, to 
dwarf them for walls and eſpaliers. See Py- 
Rus Communis and STOCKS, 
They are very hardy, and will grow us 


where, but delight moſt in ſomewhat moi 
ſituations, and are therefore often planted by 


the ſides of ponds or ditches of water, 


Method of Propagation, and general Culture, 


The trees may be raiſed from the kernels of 
the fruit ſowed in autumn, but there is no 
depending on having the fame or any good 
fruit from ſeedlings. 

But the ſeveral varieties may be continued 
always the ſame by the propagation, by cut- 
tings and layers; alſo by ſuckers from ſuch 
trees as grow upon their own roots, and may 
likewiſe be propagated by grafting and bud- 
ding upon their own or Pear-ſtocks raiſed 
from the kernels. 

The propagation by cuttings, layers, and 
ſuckers, may be performed in autumn, win- 
ter, or ſpring. Chuſe young wood for the 
cuttings and layers, which plant and lay in 
the common method, and they will be rooted 
by next autumn, then tranſplanted into nur- 
ſery-rows two feet aſunder ; plant the ſuckers 
alſo at the ſame diſtance, and here train the 
whole for the purpoſes intended : if for ſtan- 
dards, run them up with a ſtem, to any 
deſired height, from three to ſix feet, then 
encourage them to branch out at top, to form 
a head; and thoſe deſigned as dwarfs muſt 
be headed near the ground, and trained ac- 
cordingly for eſpaliers, or dwarf ſtandards, 
as may be required, as directed under thoſe 
articles. | | F 12 

When they have formed tolerable heads 
plant them out finally, _ 

Standard Quinces, deſigned as fruit-trees, 


may be ſtationed in the garden or orchard, 


and ſome by the fides of. any water in bye 
places, ſuſfering the whole to take their own 
natural growth, 

And as eſpaliers, they may be arranged in 


| aſſemblage with other moderate-growing trees, 


ſuch as Apples and Pears on Paradiſe and 


| Quince ſtocks, Cherries, &. and train them 


as directed for Apples and Pears in eſpaliers. 
In ſhrubberies they may be planted eithes 

as full or low ſtandards, and permit them to, 

take their own way of growth.. | 
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UERCUS, Oak-tree. 1 

This famous genus compriſes a noble 
concction of moſt eminent foreſt and orna- 
mental trees, both deciduous and evergreen 

kinds obtaining in ſtature fromtwenty to near a 
hundred feet, in different ſpecies, garniſhed 
with oblong and moſtly finuated leaves, and 
monoecious apetalous flowers, of but little ap- 
pearance, ſuceeded by oval nuts, called acorns. 


Claſs and order. Monoecia Polyandria. 


Charafters.] CALIx, male and female, 
flowers ſeparate on the ſame plant ; the males 
diſpoſed in loſe amentums, each floret having 
a monophyllous four or five-parted calix ; 
and the females fitting cloſe to the buds, 
have monophyllous, hemiſpherical, coriace- 
ous, rough, entire Cups, —CoRoLLA, no pe- 
tals —STAMINA, many ſhort filaments in 
the males, having didymous antherz.—P1s- 
ILL, a fmall oval germen in the females, 
quinquefid ſtiles, and fimple permanent ſtig- 
mas. —_PERICARP1UM, none; the ſeed, an 
oval nut Or acrorn, with a leathery univalvu- 
lar ſhell, is fixed by its baſe into the calix. 

There are about fourteen ſpecies, nine 
deciduous, and five evergreen kinds; but 
the Common Engliſh Oak is the glory of the 
collection, for its ſuperior growth, and 
great worth and value, as a timber-tree, 
for bulk, ſtrength, and duration. Several of 
other ſpecies have alſo their ſhare of merit, 
ſome as foreſt-trees, others to adorn orna- 
mental plantations. 


Deciduous kinds. 


Under this head, Deciduous Oaks is com- 
priſed, the common Oak of our woods and 
foreſts, and feveral ſpecies of North America, 
and ſome foreign parts of Europe, as France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy, as expreffed in 
their titles 3 all of which are of the tree kind, 

deciduous and of hardy growth. 
 *Qoxncus Robur. - | 


from about 60 or 70 to 100 feet high, 
with a prodigious large trunk, and mon- 


2. 


ur, or Common Engliſh Qak.) Grows | 


ſtrous ſpreading head, oblong leaves, broadeſt 
towards the top, the edges acutely ſinuated, 
having the angles obtuſe. 

Varieties.) Striped-leaved Oak, having 
the leaves finely ſtriped with white. 

This ſpecies grows in great abundance all 
over England in woods, foreſts, and hedge- 
rows; is naturally of an amazing large 
growth, there being accounts of ſome above 
an hundred ſeet ſtature, with wonderful 
large trunks and ſpreading heads, and is ſup- 
poſed will continue its growth many centuries. 

*QuERCus Prinus. | 

Prinus, or Cheſnut-leaved American Oak. 
Grows fifty or fixty feet high; having large, 
aͤblong-oval, ſmooth leaves, pointed both 
| ways, the edges finuated-ſerrated with the 
ſinuſes uniformly round. | | 

*QUuERcus Phelles, 

Phellos, or Willow-leaved American Oak.] 
Grows forty or fifty feet high, having long, 
narrow, ſmooth, entire leaves like thoſe of 
willow. 


Variety.) Dwarf Willow-leaved Oak. 


*Quercvs Alba. 

White Virginian Oak.) Grows thirty or 

forty feet high, having a whitiſh bark, long, 
obliquely-pinnatifid, light-green leaves, the 
ſinuſes and angles obtte 15 
_ *Quercus Nigra. 
Blact Virginian Oak) Grows thirty or 
forty feet high, having a dark- coloured bark, 
large, wedge - ſhaped, lightly - trilobated 
leaves. a 


Qu revs Rubra. 


obtuſely-finuated leaves, with the ſinuſes 

terminated by briſtly points, and have ſome- 
times red ſpotted veins, but generally dying 

in autumn to a reddiſh colour, remaining on. 
the trees late in the ſeaſon. 


1Quercvs Eſculus. | 
| Eſculus of Pliny, or Cut-leaved Italian O 21.1 
Grows a thirty feet high, having a purpliſh- 


bark, ob!ohg, deeply-finuated, fnootb r 
. 


Red Virginian Oak.) Grows about ſixty 
feet high, having a dark-greyiſh bark, long: 


QU 


and long, flender, cloſe-fitting acorns in 
very large cups. 

*QuerRCuUs Afgilops, 

Agilops, or Large Prickly-cupped SpaniſhOak.] 
Grows ſeventy or eighty feet high, or more, 
with a very large trunk, and widely-ſpreading 
head, having a whitiſh bark, large, oblong- 
oval, -deeply-ſerrated, ſmooth leaves, the 
ſerratures repand or bowed backward, and 
large acorns placed in ſingularly large prickly 
Cups. | T% 
| This is a noble ſpecies, almoſt equal in 
growth to our common Englith Oak. 

©QUERCUus Cerris. 

Cerris, or Smaller Prickly- cupped Spaniſh 

Oak.) Grows thirty or forty feet high, ob- 
long, lyre-ſhaped, pinnatifid, tranſverſly- 
Jagged leaves, downy underneath, and {maller 
acorns, placed in prickly cups. 
All the above ſpecies of deciduous Oak, 
may be cultivated: both as foreſt-trees and in 
diverſifying large ornamental plantations; as 
timber or foreſt-trees, however, is their prin- 
cipal merit, but the Engliſh Oak claims the pre- 
ference for general uſe, as the moſt valuable 
for timber, and ſhould raiſe a greater quantity 
of it accordingly. + 

They are all eaſily raiſed from ſeed, i. e. 
the acorns, ſowed in the autumn. an inch 
deep. See their Propagation. , 


Evergreen kinds. 


Of evergreen Oaks there are five ſpecies. — 
Common evergreen Oak. — Holly- leaved 
Oak.— Cork-tree.—Scarlet Oak, —and Mo- 
luccan or Live Oak ; ſome as timber-trees, 
others for ornament, all of which retain their 
leaves the year round ; are originally of fo- 
reign growth, moſtly from the ſouthern parts 
of Europe, and one from America, but have 
been long in the Engliſh gardens as orna- 
mental trees, and ſome are arrived to a con- 
ſiderable growth, they being all very hardy, 
and proſper in any open ground. | 

"*QueRCUs Ilex. 1:4 


Ilex, or Common Evergreen Oak.) Grows | 


forty or fifty feet high, having a ſmooth bark, 
oval and oblong, undivided, ſerrated, petio- 
lated leaves, downy and whitiſh underneath. 
Varicties.] Broad-leaved. —Narrow-leaved, 
and with ſometimes both ſorts, and other dif- 
ferent ſhaped leaves on the ſame tree; alſo 
ſometimes with ſawed and prickly leaves. 
. *Quercuvs Gramuntia. | 
Monipelier Holly-leaved evergreen Oak. } 
Grows forty or fifty feet high; oblong-oval, | 


QUE 


cloſe- ſitting, ſinuated, ſpinous leaves, downy 
underneath, bearing a reſemblance to the 
leaves of holly. 

**QUERCUs Saber. 

Suber, or Cork-tree.) Grows thirty or forty 
feet high, having a thick, rough, fungous, 
cleft bark, oblong-oval, undivided, ſerrated 
leaves, downy underneath. 

This ſpecies furniſhes that uſeful! material 
Cork; it being the bark of the tree, which 
becoming of a thick fungous nature, under 
which, at the ſame time, is formed a new 
bark, and the old being detached for uſe, the 
tree ſtill lives, and the ſucceeding young 
bark becomes alſo of the ſame thick ſpongy 
nature in fix or ſeven years, fit for barking, 
having likewiſe another freſh bark forming 
under it, becoming Cork, like the others, 
in the like pericd of time ; and in this man- 
ner theſe trees wonderfully furniſh the Cork 
for our uſe, and of which is made the corks 
for bottles, bungs for barrels, and numerous 
other uſeful articles. 

The tree grows in great plenty in Spain 
| and Portugal, and from which countries we 
receive the Cork. 2 

'QUzRCUs Coccifera, 

Scarlet, or Kermes Oat.] Grows but four- 
teen or fifteen feet high, branching all the 
way, and of buſhy growth ; large, oval, un- 
divided, indented-ſpinous leaves; and pro- 
ducing ſmall glandu'ar excreſcencies, called 
kermes or ſcarlet grain, uſed by the dyers. 

The ſmall ſcarlet glands, found on this tree, 
is the effect of certain inſets depoſiting their 
eggs betwixt the bark of the branches and 
leaves, cauſes an extravaſation of the ſap, and 
ſorms the excreſcence or ſubſtance in-queſtion, 
which being dried, is the kermes or ſcarlet 
paſtel. | | 

'+Qvercvs Molucca. 

Moluccan Oak, commonly called American Live 
Oat.) Grows about forty ſeet high, having 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, entire leaves, 
and ſmall, oblong, eatable acorns. 

All the above fourteen ſpecies of Puercus 
produce flowers annually in the ſpring, about 
April and May, of a yellowiſh colour, but 
make no ornamental]. appearance, and are 
males and females ſeparated in the ſame tree 
the males being in looſe amentums, and the 
females fitting cloſe to the buds in thick lea- 
thery hemiſpherical calixes, ſucceeded by 
the fruit or acorns, which are oval nuts fixed 
by their baſe into rough permanent cups, 
and moſtly fit quite cloſe, and ſome on — 1 
| dot 
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foot-ſtalks, ripening in autumn, which in 
the common Engliſh Oak is in great abun- 


dance, and often in tolerable plenty on ſome 
of the other ſorts ; thoſe of all the kinds ſerve 


for propagating their reſpective ſpecies ; they 


are alſo excellent food for ſwine and deer, 
the common Oak in particular. 

Oak-trees, of all the above ſorts, may be 
employed in gardening to diverſify large or- 
namental plantations in out grounds, and in 
forming clumps in ſpacious lawns, parks, 
and other extenſive opens; the evergreen 
kinds in particular have great merit for all 
ornamental purpoſes in gardens. 

But all the larger growing kinds, both de- 
ciduous and evergreens, demand eſteem alſo 
as firſt-rate foreſt-trees for their timber: the 
Engliſh Oak, however, claims precedence as 
a timber-tree, for its prodigious height and 
bulk, and ſuperior worth of its wood, and is 
ſuppoſed will ſtand one thouſand years before 
it totally decays, fo is ſingularly valuable for 
all ſtrong and durable purpoſes, ſuch as ſhip- 
building, ſome parts of houſe-building, park- 
paling, poſts, railing, and innumerable other 
uſes. But all the other large-zrowing Oaks 
may likewiſe be introduced in foreſt-tree 
plantations, for Oaks in general prove valu- 
able timber, and of all others the moſt dur- 
able; and beſides their value as timber-trees, 
their annual crops of acorns prove molt ex- 
cellent food for fattening hogs and deer ; and 
when the trees are felled for uſe, their bark, 
being ſtripped off, proves a moſt valuable 
material to the tanners for tanning leather ; 
and after having ſerved that purpoſe, is of 

reat uſe in gardening for making bark hot- 

ds, commonly called bark-beds, being the 
moſt eligible kind of hot-beds for the culture 
of the pine-apple, and all other tender exotics 
of the hot-houſe temperature. Oaks, 
thereſore, being of ſuch ſuperior value, every 
poſſeſſor of confiderable eſtates ought to be 
particularly aſſiduous in raifing woods of 
them, which is effected by ſowing the acorns 
either in a nurſery, and the plants tranſ. 
planted where they are to remain, or ſowed 
at once in the places whe'e they are always 
to ſtand, See their Propagation, PLANT A- 
TIONS, and FOREST TREEs. | 
All the forts will proſper in any middling 

foil and open ſituation, though in a loam 
foil they are generally more remarkably pro 
perous; however, there are but few ſoils in 
which, Oaks will not grow z they will even 
thrive tolerably in gravelly, ſandy, and 


— — 
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| clayey land, as may be obſerved in many 
parts of this country of the common Oak. 


Their Propagation and general Culture. 


Oaks in general are raiſed from the acorns, 
which, of the common Oak, are produced 
abundantly all over England, and ould be 
gathered in autumn when quite ripe, juſt as 
they drop from the trees ; but the acorns of 
moſt of the foreign oaks are generally pro- 
cured from abroad; and thoſe of all the 
ſpecies are fold by the ſeedſmen. 

Obſerve to ſow all the ſorts as ſoon after 
they are obtained as poſſible, becauſe they 
are apt to ſprout if they remain long out of 
the ground. Prepare for their reception a 
ſpot of light ground in the nurſery, dividing 
it into four-feet wide beds, and in which 
ſow the acorns, either in drills two inches 
deep, in five or ſix rows, lengthwiſe the 
bed, or rake the mold off the bed, the depth 
of two inches, into the alleys, then ſow the 
acorns all over the ſurface, about two or three 
inches apart, preſs them down with the ſpade, 
and ſpread the earth evenly over them two 
inches thick. Lab 

They will come up in the ſpring; give 
them occaſional waterings and weedings, 
and when the plants are one or two years 
old, it is proper to plant them out in nurſery- 
rows: this may be done in autumn, winter, 
and early in the ſpring, taking them carefully 
up out of the ſeed-bed: ſhorten their tap- 
root, and trim off any lateral ſhoots from the 
ſtem, leaving their top perfectly entire, then 
plant them in lines two feet and half aſunder, 
and fifteen or eighteen inches in the rows, 
where Jet them ſtand, with the uſual nurſery 
care, till of a proper ſize for final tranſplanta- 
tion, either as foreſt trees, or ſome for orna- 


ment, training them up as full ſtandards, 


with clean ſtraight ſtems and with their tops 
{ti}] entire. 
Remark, the propagation of the ftriped- 


leaved varieties of the common Oak, and any 


particular variety of the other ſpecies, mult 
be effected by grafting, as they will not con- 
tiaue the ſame from ſeed, fo the grafting may 
be performed upon any kind of Oakling-ſtocks. 
raifed from the acorns, and train them fer 
ſtandards like the others. | | 


Tranſplanting them finally. 


When the trees of all the ſorts are from 
about three or four to ſix feet ſtature, they 
ſhould he planted out. for good, Gough, con- 

| er 
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| pong many ſhort lateral ones a 


da R 
lidered as foreſt or timber- trees in particular, 
it is more eligible to plant them out finally 


whilſt they are quite young, not advanced 
above from two to three or four feet in height; 


or if planted immediately from the ſeed- bed, 


where they are finally to remain, it may 

4 057 a gteater advantage, as the quite youn 
aks root more freely than older trees, an 

take a freer growth. : | 


However, in this final tranſplantation, ob- 


ſerve to plant thoſe deſigned as foreſt or tim- 
ber-trees, in large open tracts of grounds to 
form woods, placing them in rows only four 
feet aſunder, and one or two feet in the rows, 
to allow for a gradual thinning. See PLAN- 
TATIONsS and PLANTING. 

Sometimes, howerer, large plantations of 
theſe trees, for woods, are raiſed by ſowing 
the acorns at once in the places where they 
are to remain, as formerly noticed, it being 
the opinion of many, that the trees, raiſed at 
once from the acorn, receiving no check by 
removal, much outſtrip the tranſplanted trees 
in growth. The method is this; the ground 


being prepared by good ploughing and har- 
rowing, then, in autumn, having procured | 
a proper quantity of acorns, draw drills acroſs | 
the ground four feet aſunder, and two inches 


deep, drop the acorns therein ſix or eight 
inches aſunder, allowing for ſome failing and 
for thinning hereafter, covering them in 
evenly with the earth the depth of the drills, 
or inſtead of drilling them in they may be 
planted with a dibble the ſame depth and diſ- 
tance, _ 8 5 

As to the general management of theſe 
trees in woods or timber plantations, it is the 
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ſame as directed for foreſt trees in general, 
under the article PLAN TATION, which ſee. 
In planting any or all the ſpecies of Oak, 
for ornament or variety in large pleaſure- 
grounds, ſome may be diſpoſed in aſſemblage 
in any continued plantation, ſome in 
clumps, and others as ſingle objects. | 


QUINCUNX Planting. 
I he Quincunx order of planting ſignifies 
trees planted by fives, four of them forming 
a ſquare, and the fifth placed in the middle, 


and may be repeated over and 


thus N 

over in one continued plantation, with as 

many trees in ſeveral l as thought pro- 

per, and was formerly a faſhionable mode of 
lanting gyoves and other regular plantations 


in the following arrangement. 


Somewhat of this mode of arrangement 
ſhould generally be obſerved in the diſpoſition 
of ſhrubbery plants, &c. though not in a re- 
gular Quincunx, but ſomething nearly in this 
order, which both gives the ſhrubs a greater 
ſcope of growth, and they ſhew themſelves 
to greater advantage. | | 

This mode of planting is alſo proper in the 
kitchen-garden, in tranſplanting many kind of 


eſculent plants, ſuch as lettuce, endive, ſtraw- 


berries, and even all the cabbage kinds, and 
many other plants which gives them a greater 
ſcope to grow than if planted exactly ſquare 
at the ſame diſtance, _ 
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| ter-flowering, being a long cloſe Cluſter | 

of flowers or fruit, conſiſting of one common 

peduncle or ſoot- ſtalk, 3 and ſup- 
] 


* 


along its 
des, theſe immediately ſuſtaining the flowers 


and fruit; examples of a Racemus are bunches | 


* 


R farmers: a Cluſter, or mode of cluſ- | 


RAC 


of grapes and currants, See Vitis and 
A | | 

RACER, or Rutter. A cutting imple- 
ment uſed in racing or marking out the proper 
width, length, and thickneſs of graſs turfs for 
gardens, previous to fleaing or cutting them 


for laying. 
up r laying 1 


RAC 


It is a ſimple but uſeſul tool for the 
above purpoſe ; conſiſting of a ſtrong wood- 
en handle about four feet long, having the 
point-end of an old ſcythe for a cutter, fixed 
at the lower end, with the point and edge 
downward, to cut into the ſward ; the handle 
ſhould be about an inch and half thick, grow- 
ing gradually thicker towards the lower end, 
and ſomewhat bending or ſloping at the bottom 
to reſt on the ground, having at the bottom 
part a flit longitudinally, to receive the cutter, 
which ſhould be five or ſix inches long, placing 


it with the point and edge downward, as afore- 


ſaid, projecting an inch and half out at the back 
of the bottom of the handle in a flanting man- 
ner with the point inwards, fixing it firmly 
in that poſition, ſo as when puthed before 
you it may expeditiouſly cut the ſward as 
you race it along. | 

Having this inſtrument, then mark out on 
the ſward the width of the turf intended to be 
cut, which ſhould be generally a foot wide 
and a yard long, and training a line tight, 
ſtrike the racer into the {ward cloſe to the 
line, run it along, it will expeditiouſly cut 
its way and divide the ſward to a proper 
depth; directly place the line a foot farther, 
and race it out as before, and ſo on to as 
many widths as may be wanted ; then race it 
croſs ways in yard lengths: being thus raced 
out, the turf cutter with his turfing-iron 
proceeds to cut them up, and he will flay 
them off at a great pace ia exact widths and 
lengths as above. | 

RADIATUS les, a radiated flower.—Such 
compound flowers as are furniſhed with a 
radius or ſpreading circumference. See 
RaAblus. 

RADIUS, the Radius, or circumference, 
or outer ſpreading part of compound flowers, 
conſiſting of many flat florets ſet round the 
diſc or middle, and ſpread out all around, re- 
ſembling the figure of a radiant ſtar, exem- 
plified in a/ter or ſtar-wort, marigold, ſun- 
flower, and many others of the compound 
tribe, and of which there are both ſingle and 
double flowers; the ſingles having only one 
ſeries of florets in the radius, but the dou- 
bles have from two or three to many ſeries, 
continued ſometimes to the very center. 
See ComPosITUs ,s. | 


RADICULA (from Radix) Radicle or 


Little Root, or ſmall fibrous part iſſuing firſt 
either immediately from the ſeed, or that 
which terminates the ſtock- or main root, 


penetrates into the foil and draws nouriſh- 


. dicles or fibres. 


| 
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ment for the production and ſupport of the 
plant, and is the principal and effential part of 
every root of all vegetables, 

RADIX, the Root, or lowermoſt part of a 
vegetable ſituated, within the ground, deſtined 
to draw nouriſhment ſrom the ſoil for the 
production and ſupport of all the other parts 
of the plant, 

A Root conſiſts of two parts, viz. 1. The 
ſtock or main Root (Caudex) that flrikes 
downward into the earth, and puts forth ra- 
2. Ihe radicle (Radicula 
ſmall thread- like roots or fibrous parts, ter- 
minating the ſtock or main Root, or pro- 
ceeding from any part thereof, and is the 
principal or eſſential part of every Root, as it 
penetrates far into the ſoil and attracts nou- 
riſhment to the main ſtock, thence commu— 
nicated to the ſtem, branches, and other 
parts of the vegetable. 

From the various ſtructures and directions 
of the ſtock or main Reot the botaniſts diſ- 
tinguiſh them by the ſollowing terms, 

Perpendicular Root.) Deſcends in a ſtrait 
line downwards. Radix perpendicularis. 

Horizontal Root.] Runs in a horizontal 
or tranſverſe direction along under the ſur- 
face of the earth. Radix horizontalis, 

Simple Roct.] Such that is ſingle and not 
ſubdivided. 

Branched Rest.] Divided into lateral 
branches, which alſo ſubdivide into ramifica- 
tions. Radix ramoſa. | 

Spindle-ſhaped, or tapering Root.) Is ob- 
long, thick upwards, and tapers gradually to 
the lower extremity, ſuch as common ra— 
diſh, carrot, parſnep, &c. Radix fuſfſor- 
mis. | 

Bulbous Root.) Roundiſh and oval ſwell- 
ing bulb, cempoſed ſome of many ſucculent 
imbricated ſcales, others of many involving 
coats, and conſiſt of two ſorts: 1. Scaly 
bulbs, ( Bulbus Sgquamoſa formed of many 
ſcales lying cver one another, as in the lily. 
2. Tunicated or coated bulbs ( Bulbus tuni- 
catus) formed of ſeveral tunics or coats cloſe- 
ly involving one another, as in the tulip and 
onion, &c. Radix Bulboſa. | 

Tuberous Root.) A thick fleſhy knob, 
formed of a ſolid lump, ſome roundiſh, 
others irregularly knobbed, and ſome oblong, 
compoſed either of one ſingle knob, or ſeve- 
ral collected into bundles; examples of the 
tuberous rooted tribe are the potatoe, Jeru- 
ſalem artichoke, anemone, pœony, orchis, 
filipendula, and hemerocallis; the turnep, 
| 5 L cat rot, 
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earrot, and parſnep, may alſo be confidered 
of the ſame kind, and all other Roots that are 
formed of a thick, fleſhy, ſolid ſubſtance. 
Radix tuberoſa. 

Fibrous Root.) Compoſed wholly of a 
number of radicles, or flender fibrous parts, 
and may be ſaid to be the moſt common ſort 
of Root, to numerous heybaceous plants in 


1338 and conſiſts of perpendicular 


dots, horizontal Roots, ſimple Roots, | 


branched Roots ; ſome being very thin and 
fine like threads, others ſomewhat fleſhy, &c. 


Radix fibroſa. 


Creeping Root.) Runs along juſt under the 
ſurface of the earth to a conſiderable length, 


emitting at certain diſtances ſmall fibres be - 


low and ſhoots at top. Radix repens. 
Globular Root.) Roundiſh, fleſhy, ſolid 

Root of the tuberous kind, ſuch as earth-nut, 

bulbous fumatory, &c. Radix globoſa. 

A grumous or bundled Root] Compoſed of 


many ſmall, oblong, fleſhy, kernelly parts, | 


or knohs, all connected at top, and termi- 

nated below in radicles or frbres, ſuch as 

Ranunculus, &c. ev ea” | 
Granulous aggregate Root.) Confiſts of 


many ſmall roundiſn knobs like grains of 


eorn all, cluſtered + Wi as in white ſaxa- 
frage. Radix granuloſa. 


ſeveral fleſhy, roundiſh, knobs, or tubers, 
fuſpended, as it were, at the ends of fibres, 
as in oc rag pœony. potatoe, Jeruſa- 


lem artichoke, aſphodelus, hemerocallis, 
&c. all of which being of the- tuberous- 


rooted kind.. Radix pendula. 

Handed tuberous Root.) An oblong tube- 
rous Root, dividing and ſpreading like an 
open hand, as in handed-orchis. dax tu- 
* palmata. _ 

eſticulated Root.) Compoſed of two 
roundiſh tuberous knobs joined in a teſticu- 
lated manner, as in ſome ſorts of orehis, 
Radix teſticulata. 

Fointed - Root.) Long, thickiſh, and 
jointed at certain diſtances, Radix onticulatus. 

Mocdy Root. ] Becoming of a hard, tough, 
woody texture, ſuch as the Roots of all trees, 
ſhrubs, and under- ſhrubby plants. Radix 


** | 
ap Root.] Any main. Root that runs ſtrait 
downward in a perpendicular direction, like 


a carrot, parſnep, &c. and is often applica» 


ble to the tree and ſhrub kind, when the 
main Root runs directly downright ; and in 
tranſplanting ſeedling-trees in the nurſery, 


1 
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| &c. it is occaſionally recommended to ſhor- 


ten the Tap-Root, with a deſign both to pre- 
vent their "ay er. too deep into the bad. 
force out horizontal or lateral 
roots, to extend horizontally nearer the ſur- 
face into the earth, where they may 
draw better nouriſhment. See PLANT ING. 

As to the duration of Roots, they are either 
annual, biennial, or perennial, viz. 

Annual Roors.— Such that endure but 
one year at moſt, then totally periſh ; as of 
all thoſe vegetables denominated annual 
plants. Radix annuus, 

Biennial RooTs, —— Continue but two 
years, then wholly decay. Radix biennis, 

Perennial RooTs Being of many years 
duration, and in ſome plants both Root and 
ſtem ſubſiſt for many years, particularly all 
the tree and ſhrub kind : many herbaceous. 
vegetables likewiſe enjoy the ſame privilege, 
though the greater part are only perennial in 
Root, renewing the ſtalks, &e. annually : 
however, all herbaceous plants having. 
durable or perennial Roots, are from this 
ci: cumſtance denominated perennials. Ka- 
dix perennis. 

Roots, we obſerved for the general part, pe- 
netrate within the ground to ſeek nouriſhment. 


| | from the ſoil ; there are however ſome excep- 
endulos cluſtered Root.) Compoſed of | 


tions; the mifletoe plant attaching itſelf to 
the branches of trees, with its Root upper- 
moſt, which penetrates into the bark and 
wood, drawing meiſture for its ſuſtenance. 
Moſes and ſome of the fungi likewiſe attach 
their Roots to the bark of trees; lichens to 
ſtones and rocks, and ſome aquatics ſwim 
both Root and top on. the ſurface of the 
water. 


RAKE, a Garden-Rake for raking ground 


and raking in ſeeds, &c. | 


To ſuit every department of gardening; 


completely with Rakes, there ſhould be three. 


or four different ſizes from about ſix to eigh» 


teen inches long in the head, having handles: 
from fix to eight or nine ſeet in length, and 
the head teethed with iron teeth two or three 
inches long, and placed from one to two 
inches aſunder, according to the reſpective 
ſizes of the Rakes for particular: uſes, as be- 
below. 

A large Rax R. — Having the head about 
twenty inches Jong, the teeth three inches 
and half, and placed two inches aſunder ; be 


ing proper for raking ſtubborn or rough dug 


| 


ground, and for raking in large kinds of 
Gods, raking. off large weeds. after * 


, 
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and for many other purpoſes in large gar- | 


dens. 

A middle-ſixed RAK R — Having the head 
ſixteen inches long, the teeth three inches, 
and placed one inch and half aſunder; 
being proper for ail common raking in ordina- 
ry light ground, and for raking in moſt 
kinds of Il ſeeds, and many other pur- 
poſes. 

A ſmall Raxe.—Having the head twelve 
inches long, the teeth two and a half, and 
placed one inch afunder ; proper for fine- 
raking beds, borders, &c. and raking be- 
tween. certain plants occaſionally, where 
larger rakes cannot be introduced. 

A little RAK E. — Having the head eight 
inches long, the teeth two anda half, and placed 
one aſunder; being very uſeſul for raking be- 
tween {mall plants in beds and borders and 
other {ſmall compartments where the plants 
ſtand cloſe. | 

Garden Rakes are made commonly with 
wooden heads and iron teeth, and have a 
ſtrait pole for a handle an inch and half 
thick, and from about fix to eight or nine 
feet long, as aforeſaid, having each end of 
the head hooped with an iron ring to ſecure 
it from ſplitting; and the teeth being gene- 
rally made flat, the back-edge rounded off to 
a point, the other ſtraight, andare placed edge- 
ways with the points all inclining moderate- 
ly inward. But ſome. Garden Rakes have 
both head and teeth wholly of -iron, which, 
if made neat and light, the teeth well ſet 
and firmly faſtened, they prove tolerable 
Handy and durable; but as the teeth are 
rarely ſet with a proper come, as in the 
wooden-headed rakes, and being very liable 
to get looſe, I ſhould therefore rather prefer 
the wooden-headed ones for general ſervice. 


Entire wooden Rakes, having the head, 


teeth, and handle, wholly of wood, are 
{ſometimes uſed for particular purpoſes, ſuch 
as raking in ſome light kinds of kitchen- gar- 
'den ſeeds in very light ground, and for 
raking off large hoed-up weeds in vacant or 
wide clear ſpaces, raking up ſwarths of mow- 
ed ſhort graſs before the ſweepers, allo fallen 
leaves of trees in autumn, and clippings of 
hedges, &c. and for ſeveral other uſes. 
RAKING. Raking ground is a neceflary 
' culture in many caſes, to break the ſurface of 
the ſoil ſmall, and render it fine for the re- 


ception of particular ſorts of ſmall ſeeds and 


plants previous to ſowing and planting. 


R A K 
Likewiſe after ſowing ſeeds in the 
broad-caſt way on rough ground, we rake 
them in to bury them a proper depth for ger- 
minating: Raking in ſeeds is the moſt expe- 
ditious mode of covering them in garden- 
ſowing all kinds of ſmall ſeeds of hardy 
plants; the ground being dug, &c. and the 
ſurface remaining rough after the ſpade, the 
ſeed is then ſowed, and then raked in with 
an even hand, raking only once or twice in a 
place, a back and a fore ſtroke, which be- 
ing generally ſufficient to cover moſt ſorts 
of ſeeds effeCtually ; and is the moſt elegible 
and expeditious method in the ſowing moſt 
kinds of eſculent or kitchen-garden ſeeds, 
and of moſt kinds of hardy flower ſeeds, and 
ſome ſorts of ſmall tree and ſhrub ſeeds. 

See SOWING SEEDS. | 
Raking the ground alſo among growing 
plants that and diſtant enough to admit the 


rake, is in many caſes of ſervice, particularly 


where the ſurface is inclinable to bind, or 
where numerous ſmall feed- weeds appear, it 
will looſen the ſoil and retard the growth of 
the weeds, 

And Raking ground is in many caſes ne- 
ceſſary for ornament, ſuch as raking ſmooth 
the beds, borders, and other compartments 
of pleaſure-grounds, which being now and 
then repeated gives an air of culture and 
neatneſs to the premiſes. | 

Likewiſe after hoeing up weeds Raking 
them off is eligible in all conſpicuous parts 
of the pleaſure ground, in particular where 
neatneſs is required, alſo in other diſtricts 
where the weeds are like to grow up again 
or ſhed their ſeeds as they lie on the ground. 

All Raking ſhould generally be perform» 
ed in dry weather and when the ground is alſo 
moderately dry, for if raked in rainy. wea- 
ther, or when the ground is very moiſt and 
cloggy, the ſurface is apt to cake and bind 
hard ; this ſhould be particularly attended to 
in ſowing ſeeds, nor will rough digged 
ground rake well when it is become very 
dry at top, eſpecially if it was digged wet 
and ſuffered to lie till the clods have become 
dry and hard, in which caſe it will not rake 


well until mellowed or pulveriſed by a ſhow»: 


er of rain. 

But moſt of our common light garden- 
ground generally rakes beſt when freſh digged, 
81 the ſame day, or day after at fartheſt, 

ore dried too much the ſun and 
wind, or rendered wet by rain, &c. 
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However Raking ſhould be performed | 


when the ground is in ſuch order as the clods 
will readily break and fall to bits under the 
rake without clogging much thereto, 

With reſpect however to Raking ground 
ſowed with ſeed, particularly in ſpring and 
ſummer it is of importance to ſow the ſeed 
generally when the ground is freſh turned 
up, provided it will readily rake without 
clogging as aboveſaid, 

: RANUNCULUS, Ranunculus and Crow- 
oot, ; | : 
This genus compriſes a large collection of 


hardy herbaceous perennials of the grumous 


and fibrous rooted tribe; ſome of them moſt 
beautiful flowery plants of the gardens, 
others common weeds of the fields and mea- 
dows ; the garden kinds having great merit 
as flower- plants for adorning the flower-gar- 
den and pleafure-ground, garniſhed with di- 
vided and entire leaves in different ſpecies, 


and , moſtly upright branchy flower-ſtalks, 


from half a foot to two feet high, terminated 
by pentapetalous and polyandrous flowers, 


having double varieties of exceeding beauty. 


Claſs and order, Polyandria, Polygynia. 

Charatters.) CaALix, five oval concave 
coloured leaves. - CoRoLLA, five obtuſe 
petals, having ſmall ungues, and a nectarium 
tormed of a ſmall open cavity near the baſe 
of each petal. ——STAMINA, numerous fi- 
laments half the length of the petals, having 
oblong erect didymous antherz. — P1sT1L- 
LUM, numerous germina collected into a 
head, no ſtyles, but very ſmall reflexed ſtig- 
mas.—PERICARPIUM, none, numerous ir- 
regular feeds attached to the common recep- 
tacle by very ſhort pedicles. 

There are near forty different ſpecies of 
this genus, fix or eight of which claim gene- 
ral eſteem as flowery plants for ornamenting 


the gardens, and a mou number are com- 


mon weeds in the fields, waters, and paſ- 
ture ground, not having merit for garden 
culture: of the garden kinds, the principal 


ſort is the Afatic er Turkey and Perſian Ra- 
nunculus, which compriſe many hundred va- 


rieties of large, double, moſt beautiful flow- 
ers of various colours ; but ſeveral other ſpe- 
cies having varieties with fine double flow- 
ers, make a good appearance in a collection, 
though as thoſe of each ſpecies conſiſt only of 
one colour, ſome white others yellow, they 
are inferior tothe Aſiatic Ranunculus,, which 
being large and diverſified a thouſand ways 
in rich colours, in different varieties; how- 
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ever, all the garden kinds in general, de- 
ſcribed below, effect a very agreeable diver ſi» 
ty in aſſemblage in the flower compartmente, 
&c. and they being all very hardy ſuccced in 
any open beds and borders, &c. 

The moſt noted kinds for garden culture 
are the ſollowing eight ſpecies. 

'RanuncuLvs Aſiaticus. 

Aſiatic, or Turkcy and Perſian Ranunculus.] 
Hath a ſmall grumous or bundled root, com- 
poſed of many ſmall knobbed parts connect- 
ed at top ; crowned with ternate and double- 
ternate leaves, having trifid-cut lobes ; up- 
right flower-ſtalks branching below, and 
riling from ſix to, ten or twelve inches high, 
terminated each by one large flower of many 
different colours and properties in the vatie- 
ties; flowering in April, May, and June. 

Is a native of Afa, and introduced here 
long ſince from Turkey and Perſia, and by 
way of diſtinction is moſt commonly called 
imply Ranunculus, | 

Varieties.) The varieties of this ſpecies 
are amazingly numerous and are divided into 
two claſſes, the Old Turkey kind and the 
Perſian kinds, the varieties of the later 
amounting to many hundreds and are conſi- 
derably more various, rich, and. beautiful 


in colour than the othets. 


Old Turkey kinds.) Riſe with a ſtrong 
generally unbranching ſtalk a foot high, ter- 
minated by one large double flower, fome- 
times emitting one or two ſmaller ones from 
its ſides, and of which there are Red flower- 
ed, Scarlet lowered,—yellow flowered —and 
Scarlet turban flowered, &c.—they being ſel- 


dom tinged with diſferent colours like the Per- 


ſian kinds. 

Perſian varieties.) Riſe eight or nine 
inches high, generally branching from the 
bottom, producing from five or ten to twen- 
ty or thirty flowers on each root, and of 
which there are Single flowered Semi— 
double flowered, Full- double flowered, 
being large and full like a double roſe, gene- 
rally filled with petals to the very centre, 
ſorming a regular, globular body of admir- 


able elegance, of ali forts of the moſt beau- 


tiful colours in different varieties, and of nu- 
merous degrees of deeper and lighter ſhades, 
ſtripes, and tinges in the ſeveral colours, ſo as 
to cauſe an aſtoniſhing diverſity of Reds,— 
Scarlets, —Crimſons, — Fleſh-colours —Pur- 
ples—Blues, — Violet colours, — Whites, — 
Cream- colours, — Aſh-colours, — Yellows, — 


Orange- colours, Lemon; colours, Golden- 


yellow, 
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yellow, — Oltve-yellows, — Browns, —- Cop- 
per- colours, — Blacks, —Black-purples, 
Black-violets,—Tawney-colour,—Coffee-co- 
lour, &c.—and with flowers of all the above 
colours variouſly tinged and ſtriped with two, 
three, or more different colours, in a very 
curious manner, forming the numerous va- 
rieties, amounting to above a thouſand, de- 
ſcribed in ſome of the eminent flower-deal- 
ers catalogues, varying from one another in 
ſome particular in different colours, tints, 
ſtripes, and variegations ; and a farther en- 
creaſe of new variettes are annually obtained 
from ſeeds, the ſeedlings generally flower the 
ſecond or third year, and the ſelect kinds are 
continued and encreaſed plentifully by off- 
ſets ſrom the root, every ſummer after they 
have done flowering. | 

All the varieties flower commonly in April 
and May, but by late planting the roots the 
- blow may be continued till June ; and the 
fingle and half double flowers are ſucceeded 
by abundance of ſeed, but rarely any from 
the full doubles: the ſemi-doubles, how- 
ever, are greatly preferable to the ſingles, 
from which, to fave the ſeed for ſowing, as 
there will be a greater chance of having dou- 
ble flowers and ſeedlings in return, 

The roots of all the varieties of this ſpe- 
cies are of the keeping kind, and being lifted 
in ſummer ſoon after flowering, the oft-ſets 
ſeparated and properly dried, they may be 
kept out of the ground ſeveral months ; but it 
is proper to plant a quantity in autumn, and 
the reſt in fpring, in order to procure a longe 
ſucceſſion of the flowers. 

Theſe roots are ſold by all the nurſerymen 
and ſeedſmen in great variety, at from two 
or three ſhillings to four or five pounds per 
hundred and ſometimes conſiderably more, 
for ſome very curious varieties, 

They are all hardy enough to ſucceed in 
any common light garden- earth in open beds 
or borders, planted ſome in autumn about 
September, October, or November, but 
principally the two latter months, and the 
teſt in February; the fine forts being com- 
monly. depoſited in beds by themſelves in 
rows ſix or eight inches aſunder and two or 
three deep; both to exhibit a grand ſhew of 
the numerous varieties all together, and for 
the convenience of giving occaſional ſhelter 
from cutting froſts; the early autumnal 
plantings in particular, that appear above 
ground in winter or early in ſpring : though 
the latter autumnal plantings put in about 
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November, as they will not come up fo 


early, do not require ſo much care, and the 
ſpring plantings need no protection at all. 
As to the common or more ordinary kinds 
they may either be bedded like the others, or 
diſtributed about the open borders in little 
patches of three or four roots in each, in aſ- 
ſemblage with other border flowers. See 
their General Culture. | 
*RANUNCU1.Us aconitifolius. 
Aconite-lcaved IWhite-mountain Crow-foot, 
or Fair-maid of France.] Hath a ſtrong fibrous 
perennial root joined in a head, crowned 
with large quinate, or five-lobed leaves, all 
the lobes ſpear-ſhaped, cut, and ſerrated ; 
upright, ſtrong, flower ſtalks, a foot and 
half or two feet high, divided into many 


branches, garniſhed with ſmall leaves like the 


lower ones, and all the branches terminated 
by pure white flowers, appearing the end of 
May and beginning of June. 

Varieties] Common fingle-flowered, — 
Larger double-flowered, very beautiful, and 
worthy of a place in every garden. 

TRANUNCULUS Acris. | 

Upright Mexdow Ranunculus, or Yellow, 
Crow foot.) Hath a fibrous cluſtered root, 


Joining in a head, crowned by tripartite- 
multifid, or much divided leaves; upright 


flower-ſtalks a foot high, branching at top, 
having the upper-leaves cut into many nar- 
row ſegments, and all the branches termi- 
nated by a bright yellow flower, appearing in 
May. | | 
Varieties] Common fingle-flowered of 
the paſtures, —Double-flowered of the gar - 
dens, Proliferous double-flowered, one 
flower growing out of the middle of another, 
The double kinds only are proper for garden- 
culture, | 

T his ſpecies in its ſingle ſtate is found in 
abundance in every paſture ground, and is 
ſeldom admitted into gardens; but the dou- 


ble varieties are very pretty, and merit a place 


in every good collection of perennials. 
*RANUNCULUS Yrepens. 
Creeping, or running Yellow Crow-ſoct.} 
Hath fibrous, perennial roots, crowned with 


compound leaves, trailing, creeping, ſhoots, 
rooting as they run along, and furrowed 


pedunculi terminated by bright yellow flow- 
ers, having ſpreading cups; flowering in 


May and June. 


Variety.) Common fingle-flowered of the 
meadows and paſtures, —Double flowered of 
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*RANUNCULUS Ficaria. 
Nicaria, Fig-wort, or Pila- wort.] Hatha 


N or bundled tuberous root, heart- 
2 


d, angular, ſmooth leaves, on ftrong 
foot-ſtalks, and upright ſimple ftalks four 


or five inches high, terminated by large 


thining yellow flowers, 
April. 

Varieties.) Common fingle-flowered of 
the meadows, &c. —Double-flowered of the 
gardens. | 

*RanUNCULUS Amplexicaulis. 

Amplexicaulous, Plantain-leaved, Alpine Ra- 
nunctilus.] Hath a bundled perennial root, 
oval, acuminated leaves embracing the ſtalk, 
the ſtalk riſing from fix to eighteen inches 


in March and 


high, branching and terminated by ſeveral 


ſingle white flowers; appears in April. 

TRANUNCULUsS Grammens. 

Gramius or Graſs-leaved Pyrenean Ranun- 
eulus,] Hath a bulbous perennial root, 
ſpear-fhaped, narrow, grafly, ſeſſile leaves; 
upright ſtalks about a foot high, branching 
upwards, each branch terminated ops ſmall, 
pale, yellow flower ; appearing in May. 

Varitics.] Common fingle-flowered, — 
Double-flowered. | 
* RanvuncuLvs Grandiflorus. | 
| Great Yellow-flowered Oriental Ranunculus.) 
Hath a fibrous perennial root, multifid or 
many-parted leaves; erect ſtalks a foot or 
more high, garniſhed with two alternate 


cloſe- ſitting leaves; and terminated by one 


large yellow flower ; appearing in May. 
Fhe flowers of all the above eight ſpecies 

of Ranuncuti in their ſingle or charaQte: iſlie 

ſtate, conſiſt each of five obtuſe bright petals, 


and the middle ſilled with numerous Rtami- 


na, &c. ſucceeded by abundance of ſeed ; 
but in the double-flowered varieties the pe-- 
tals are multiplied in many feries, which in 
the full doubles are continued to the very 
centre, like a double- roſe, in which conſſts 
their excellence as garden - flowers for orna- 
ment : though in theſe very luxuriant or full 
double-flowers, the multiplicity of petals 
often ſupplant all the ſtamina that no ſeed is 
produced. This however is amply compenſat - 


ed by the ſingles and half-doubles, which are 


ſucceeded by great plenty of ſeed, ripening 
in June and July; but it is only of the Ma- 


tic Ranunculus that ſeed is required, which in 


this ſpecies in particular is, always productive 
of a great variety of new forts, but not in 
any of the other ſpecies, remarking, that 
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the fineſt ſemi-doubles are the ſorts from 
which to ſave the feed for propagation. 

All the ſpecies ere perennial in root, and 
annual in leaf and falk, which rife in ſpring 
and decay in ſummer and autumn ſoon after 
they have flowered ; the roots of all the ſorts 
being abiding, encreaſe abundantly by off- 
ſets every year for propagating the particular 
varieties. 

Conſidered as garden-flowers, all the ſorts 
demand attention, the Aſiatic kinds however 


| ſtand foremoſt conſiderably in point of beau- 


8 elegance, and variety, but ſome of all 
the ſorts are proper furniture for the borders 
and other compartments of the pleaſure - gar- 
den, where being diſpoſed in aſſemblage 
they will effect a good diverſity in flower for 
two or three months, and ſome of the fineſt 
of the Aſiatic varieties ſhould alſo be depo- 
fited in beds by themſelves, as before ob- 
ſerved, in order to exhibit a grand blow to- 
gether; obſerving that the roots of the fine 
varieties of this ſpecies ſhould be lifted every 
year after blowing to ſeparate the oft-ſets 
and freſh prepare . mould, &c. but all the 
other fibrous- rooted ſpecies being diſtributed 
about the borders may remain undiſturbed two 
or three years, or as it ſhall ſeem necefſary 


according as they may want trimming to 


keep them within bounds, or to have the 
roots taken up occaſionally to part them for 
propagation. 


Culture of the Aſiatic Kinds. 


The Afatic Ranunculus in particular is in 
high eſtimation among the floriſts, and is 
deſervedly an object of admiration on ac- 
count of the great number of the varieties 
and the beauties the flowers poſſeſs, in their 
elegance of form and vaſt variety and richneſs 
of colour render them ſuperior to moſt. 
other flowers of the ſeaſon, and highly merit 
culture in every garden, | 

This ſpecies in all its varieties will Tuc- 


ceed in any light, rich, garden earth; but 


the floriſts often prepare a particular compoſt 
for the fine varieties, conſiſting of good gar- 
den mould or paſture-earth, fwaid and all, 
a fourth-parth of rotted cow-dung, and the 
like portion of ſea-fand ; (fee ComposT ;) 
and with this they prepare beds four feet 
wide and two deep : however in default of 
ſuch compoſt, uſe beds of any good light 
earth of your garden; or if neceſſary it may 


diift- 


be made light and rich with a portion of 
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driſt-ſand and rotten dung, cow-dung is 
moſt commonly recommended ; but they will 
| alſo thrive in beds of well wrought kitchen- 
garden earth, and they often proſper well in 
the common flower borders. 

The ſeaſon for planting the roots is both 
in autumn and ſpring ; the autumn plantings 
generally flower ſtrongeſt and ſooneſt by a 

month at leaſt, and are ſucceeded by the 
ſpring planting in May and June. Perform 
the autumnal planting in October and early 
part of November, but ſome plant towards 
the latter end of September in order to have 
a very carly bloom ; but thoſe planted in that 
month and beginning of October often come 
up with rank leaves ſoon after, in winter, ſo 
as to require protection in hard froſts ; thoſe 
however planted about the middle or latter 
end of October and beginning of November 
rarely ſhoot up ſtrong till towards ſpring 
and will not require ſo much care of cover- 
ing during winter ; 2nd the ſpring planting 
may be performed the end of January or be- 
ginning of February, or as ſoon as the wea- 
ther is ſettled; they will not require any trou- 
ble of covering,. and will ſucceed the autum- 
nal plants regularly in bloom, and will flower 
in good perfection. Thus by two or three 
different plantings you- may obtain. a ſuc- 
ceſſion of theſe beautiful flowers in conſtant 
bloom from April till the middle of June; 
but the autumnal plants for. the general part 
not only flower ſtrongeſt, but the roots en- 
areaſe more in ſize, and furniſh the beſt. of- 
ſeis for propagation : it is however proper to 
plant both in ſpring and autumn. 

Prepare for the choicer ſorts ſour · feet 
beds of light earth, as aforeſaid, by good 
digging,. breaking the earth fine, but not 
fiſt any part thereof, laying them of a round- 
ing form, and rake the ſurface ſmooth, then 
plant the roots in rows lengthwiſe the beds,. 
either by drilling them in two inches deep 
and fix. inches diſtance in the row, and the 


rows ſix or eight aſunder, or may plant them 


by bedding-in or by dibble-planting the ſame. 
depth and diſtance. See PLANTING. 

* . Thoſe defigned for the borders ſhould be 
planted generally. towards the ſpring in hiule 
clumps or patches, three, four, or five roots 
in each, putting them in either with a dib- 
ble or trowel twoor three inches deep, and three 
or ſout aſunder in each patch, and the patches 
from about three to five or ten ſeet diſtance, 

placing them rather forward in the border. 
As to their general culture after planting, 


obſerve in. winter, that ſuch.of the forward 
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autumnal-planted roots of the choice ſorts in 
beds as have ſhot above ground, ſhould 
have occaſional ſhelter from hard froſts by 
mats ſupported on low hoop-arches; or in 
"wy ſevere weather may. cover them cloſe 
with dry long litter, but remove all covering, 
in open weather: and in the ſpring when: 
the flower-buds begin firſt to advance, it 
will be of much advantage to ſhelter them in 
froſty nights with ſupported mats, ſuffering: 
them however to be open to the full air 
every day; but the latter plantings that do- 
not come up in winter or very early in: 
ſpring whilſt froſty nights prevail, will not. 
require any A= er and all thoſe diſtri- 
buted in patches about the borders muſt alſo 
take their chance in all weathers ; thoſe of 
the different ſeaſons of planting will ſucceed 
one another in flowering from the beginning: 
of April until the middle of June, though 
the May blow gencrally ſhews to the great-- 
eſt perfection. 

After the blow is paſt and the leaves and 
ſtalks withered, take up the roots, and dry 
them in the ſhade, then clear them from all 
off ſets and adhering mould, and put them 
up in bags or boxes till next planting ſea- 
ſons, when they muſt be planted again as be- 
fore directed. | 

But in each ſeaſon of planting, it is high · 
ly neceſſary to plant them either in entire 
new beds,, or the old refreſhed with ſome 
freſh rich earth or compoſt, working the old: 
and new well together, this being neceſſary in 
order to invigorate the growth. of the plants. 


Ther Propagation, 


All the varieties of the Alia tic Ranunculus 
propagate abundantly by cfi-ſets from the 
root, and new varieties are gained by 
ſeed. 

By off-ſets. —The time for ſeparating the 
off-ſets is in ſummer when the flower is 
paſt, and the leaves and ſtalks are withered, 
then taking up a'l the roots in» dry weather, 
ſeparate the off ſets from each main root, 
and aſter drying the whole gradually in ſome 
ſhady airy room, put the:n up in bags in the 
dry till the autumn and ſpring ſeaſons of 
planting, then plant them as beſore, placing 
all the ofi-tets in ſeparate beds, many of: 


| them will blow the firſt year, but in the ſe- 


| cond they will all flower in good perfec- 
tion. 

By fred. —Save a quantity of ſeed from the 
| Gael ſemi-double flowers, and ſow it either 


in Auguſt or in March or April, though 
to 
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to ſave trouble of winter covering ſome pre- 
ſer the ſpring; it ſnould be ſowed in light 
rich mould, either in pots or in an eaſt 
border, drawing very ſhallow flat drills five 
or fix inches aſunder, in which ſow the 
ſeeds thinly, and cover them lightly with 
earth, giving frequent refreſhments of water 
in dry weather, and in a month or ſix weeks 
the plants will riſe with ſmall leaves; ob- 
ſerving to continue the light waterings in 
dry weather to preſerve the ſoil moiſt during 
their ſummer's growth to encreaſe the ſize of 
the roots; and in June when the leaves de- 
cay, take up the roots and preſerve them till 
the ſeaſon for planting, then plant them in 


common b&s, as before directed, and the 


will flower the ſpring following, when all 
the doubles of good properties ſhould be 
marked, and the ſingles thrown away. 


Culture of the other ſeven Sorts. 


All the other ſeven ſpecies of Ranunculi 
ſucceed in any common foil and fituation, 
ſo may be diſperſed about the different flow- 
er compartments, where they may conſtant- 
ly remain, only trimming them occaſionally 
once in a year or two, or when they have 
encreaſed into large bunches they may be ta- 
ken up in autumn or ſpring to divide them 
for farther encreaſe, and replant them again 
directly, 

Their propagation is very eaſy, for they 
multiply exceedingly by the roots. 

So that when intended to propagate them 
the roots may be ſlipped or parted in autumn 
when paſt flowering, or in the ſpring before 
they begin to ſhoot, and the ſlips may either 
be planted at once where they are to remain, 
or in nurſery rows for a ſeaſon, then planted 
out finally, | 

RAPHANUS, Radifh. 

The plants are herbaceous, annual, eſcu- 
lents of the kitchen-garden, valuable for 
their eatable roots for ſpring and ſummer 
ſervice, having fuſiforme and globole roots 
in different varieties, broad rough leaves, and 
cruciforme flowers, 

Claſs and order, Tedradynamia Siliguoſa. 
Cbaracters.] CaLix, four oblong, erect, 
deciduous leaves, CoROLLA, four heart- 
ſhaped, ſpreading, cruciforme petals, and 
four melliferous, glands, ——zSTAMINA, 
four long and two ſhort filaments, hav- 
ing ſimple antherz,—PisTILLUM, an ob- 
long ventricoſe germen, ſcarcely any ſtyle, 


crowned by a capitated ſtigma, —PERICAR- 
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PIUM, an oblong, gibbous, or ſwelling, 
ſmooth, bilocular pod, filled with roundifl: 
ſeeds. | 

This genus retains three ſpecies, one of 
which only, Common Radiſb, is for our pur- 
poſe ; obſerving, the botaniſts admit but of 
one ſpecies of this ſort, all the different ſorts 
of the taper-rooted and round Radiſh, both 
red, purple, white, and black ſorts, arc 
ſuppoſed varieties only of the ſame ſpecies ; 
and, indeed, we may often obſerve here and 
there ſome of all the varieties degenerate both 
in ſhape and colour; however by care in 
ſaving the ſeeds of the different ſorts ſepa- 
rate and diſtant from one another, the dif- 
ferent varieties are continued diſtinct. 

The ſpecies is, 

Raphanus Sativus, 

Cultivated or common Garden Radiſb.] Hath 
taper and round fleſhy roots, crowned by 
broad, rough leaves; and when they ſhoot 
for ſeed, ſend forth upright, ſtrong, widely, 
branching ſtalks, a yard or more high, having 
all the branches terminated by whitiſh cru- 
ciforme, light purpliſh flowers, ſucceeded by 
taper ſwelling pods with two cells. 

The botanie diſtinction is, — Rephanus 
with taper, ſwelling, bilolucular pods. 

Va: iettes.) All the varieties, though 
many of them appear as diſtinct ſpecies by 
the thape and colour of the root, yec as they 
all bear exactly the above ſpecific diſtine— 
tion in the ſeed-pod, they are conſidered all 
as varieties only of one another, belonging 
all to the ſpecies Raphanus Sativus, and the 
principal ſorts are the following, which may 
be divided into two clafles, - Common ta - 
per-rooted Radiſhes,----and Turnep rooted 
kinds, | 5 


Common Taper-rooted Kinds. 


Short-t:pped Radiſb. Having an oblong 
taper, reddiſh purple root, ſome deep, others 
pale- coloured, crowned with only a ſmall 
ſhort top of leaves, which is a particular 
merit peculiar to this ſort, as the plants re- 
quire both leſs room to grow, and the 
root ſwells faſter in proportion, attaining 
perfection much ſooner than the large-top- 
ped kinds, being alſo a firm, criſp, tender- 
eating Radiſh, ſo is preferable for general 
culture, both for all early crops in frames 
and borders, and for the general crops in 
the open quarters; the pale-rooted ſort is 
generally milder to eat than the deep red or 


purple kind, 
P This ) 
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This may be ſowed at different times, from 
October or November until May; but from 
January till March and April is the general 
ſowing ſeaſon, at two or three weeks inter- 
vals, for the main crops. 

Salmon-coloured Radiſb.] Having a fine 
long, taper, pale-ſcarlet root, crowned ge- 
nerally with a pretty large top of leaves, but 
if allowed room, the root ſwells freely to a 
handſome ſize, and is a firm, criſp, excellent 
Radiſh for the later crops, ſowed in March, 
April, and May, in open ſituations, 

Variety.) Short-topped early Salmon Ra- 
diſh. 
Long-topped Red Radiſh.) Having an ob- 
long, taper, red root, crowned with a large 
top of leaves ;—not proper for general cul- 
ture, 

DNeep-red Radiſh.) Having an oblong, ta- 
per, deep-red root, apt to become ſoon hot 
and ſticky ; not proper for general culture. 

Sallad Radiſh.] Any ſort of Radiſh may 
be uſed as ſuch, being ſowed thick like 
creſſes, and muſtard, to gather whilſt young 
in the ſeed leaf, to mix in ſallads; but ſeed of 
any of the common * Hoy ot ſorts may be 
ſowed for this purpoſe. See SALLAD HERBS. 


Turnep-rooted Kinds. | 


Small IVhite Turnep-rosted Italian Radiſb.] 
Having a ſmall, round, turnep ſhaped, 
w hite root, being very like young Dutch 
turneps; and it uſed whilſt quite young, 
they cat very criſp, mild, and well taſted, 
and make an agreeable variety at table ; are 
in higheſt perfeltion in April and May, or in 
autumn: ſow them in February, March, 
and April, for ſpring uſe; and end of July 
or beginning of Auguſt, ſor autumn eating, 

This ſort is often brought to the London 

markets in the ſpring, about April and be- 
ginning of May, generally in bunches, and 
are often miſtaken for young turneps. 
Large, white, Turnep- rooted Spaniſh Ra- 
diſh.) Having a moderately- large, round, or- 
bicular, turnep-ſhaped, white root, eſteem- 
ed chiefly for autumn eating, and early. part 
of winter; ſowing them in July and begin- 
ning of Auguſt, | 

Black Turnep-rooted Spaniſh Radiſb.] Hath 
a large, roundiſh oblong, black-coated root, 
but white within, greatly eſtcemed by many 
for autumn and winter eating, either alone 
or ſliced in ſallads: ſow them in open 
ground in July and beginning of Auguſt, 
they will come in for uſe in September and 
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October, and continue in perſection all 


winter. 

All theſe varieties of Raphanus Sativus are 
annual plants, which being ſowed in the ſpring 
attain perfeCtion in two or three months, and 
ſhoot up ſoon after into ſtalk for flower and ſeed, 
which, ripening in autumn, the whole plant, 
root, and top periſhes ; (o that a freſh ſupply 
muſt be raiſed annually from ſeed in the 
ſpring, performing the ſowings at ſeveral dif- 
ferent times, from about Chriſtmas until 
May, in order to continue a regular ſucceſ- 
ſion of young tender Radiſhes throughout 
the ſeaſon ; allowing only a fortnight or three 
weeks interval between the ſowings, for one 
crop will not continue good Jonger than that 
ſpace of time, before they will either run to 
ſeed, or become tough, ſticky, and hot to 
cat. 

They are all tolerably hardy, except very 
early raiſed plants in their infant ſtate, which 
are liable to ſuffer by froſt; and they all ſuc- 
ceed in any common garden earth, and al- 
moſt any ſituation and expoſure open to the 
ſun and free air; though for the early crops 
a warm ſouth border, or other ſheltered ſunny 
ſituation, is proper, both to bring the crop 
forwarder, and for protecting the plants 
from cold, as being impatient of froſt whilſt 
young, as aboveſaid ; therefore when they riſe 
early it is proper to cover them in froſty 
nights with ſtraw or mats; but the main 
crops ſowed in February and March, &c. 


may be in any open ſituation, as they want 
no protection. | 


Culture of the common Spindle-rooted Radiſh. 


To have Radiſhes as early as poſſible, they 
are ſowed both on warm borders and in hot- 
beds, under frames and lights. 

But firſt of their culture in the open ground. 
To have early Radiſhes in warm borders, you 
may begin ſowing a few ſhort-topped Radiſh 
in October, November, and December, but 
not any general in ſowing till about Chriſt- 


| mas, or early in January, if the weather 


is open ; or in cold wet grounds not till the 
end of that month or beginning of February ; 
for the very forward ſowings performed be- 
fore the middle or end of December, are not 
to be depended on, though ſuch of them as 
ſurvive the winter's froſt, will be fit to draw 
ſometimes in January and February; they 


| however will be hard and ſticky ; but as they 


may be deemed a great rarity at a very early 


| ſeaſon, and as the ſeed is cheap enough, and 
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ai ſmall ſpace of ground will be ſufficient, it 


may be worth the trial to ſow ſome in the 
middle or end of October, and a few more 
in November and December, and let them 
take their chance of the winter, and if they 


ſhould fail, the ſame ground will do to ſow 


”- time enough for a good ſpring crop. 
owever, for the general early crop, the end 
of December, or the beginning or middle of 
January, according to the temperature of the 
ſeafon, is time enough to begin, when, if 
open weather, it is proper to think of ſowing 
a good crop in a warm dry border, or any 
warm-lying light ground ; and about the end 
of January, or beginning of February, ſow a 
more general crop. 

Let the ground for the reception of the 
ſeed be trenched one good ſpade deep at leait ; 
or it will be of advantage, if it has been pre- 
viouſly trenched up in ridges, then levelled 
down, the clods well broken, and the ſurface 
laid even, 

Then being provided with ſome good ſhort- 


topped Radiſh-ſeed, and with which, if you 
think proper, you may mix a ſprinkling of coſs- 


lettuce and carrots, they will come in for uſe 


after the Radiſhes, and be ſome weeks earlier 


than the main crops. Sow the whole toge- 
ther broad-caſt all over the ſurface tolerably 
thick in the early ſowings, and rake them well 
in with a large rake ; or, if in a large open 
Plat of ground, or where the ground 1s rather 
wettiſh or ſtiff, it is proper, for the early 
ſowings in particular, to divide it into four 
or five-feet wide beds, with foot and a half 
wide alleys between ; then ſowing the ſeed, 
ſtrike it alittle in with the teeth of the rake, 
and then caft ſome earth of the alleys over 


them half an inch deep, and rake it 


ſmooth. 


The London kitchen- gardeners, after per- 


forming 


the main early ſowings from about 


Chriſtmas till the beginning of February, ge- 


nerally cover the ground directly with clean 


wheat-ftraw, about two inches thick, both 
to keep the ſurface warm, and keep off birds. 


from the ſeed, ſuffering it to remain till the 
plants are fairly come up, as it contributes to 
their more early rifing, and is then raked off 
lightly every mild day. | | 

However, covering theſe early crops is 
very eligible, when the plants come up, every 
froſty night; for this purpoſe have either a 
1 of dry wheat - ſtraw, or dried fern, 
&c. laying it ready in the alleys, and every 


night, when there is an appearance of froſt, | 
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throw it over the plants with à pitchfork» 


two inches thick or more, if the weather 
ſhould prove ſevere, and rake it off lightly 
every mild morning with a wooden rake; but 
in ſevere weather mult remain night and 
day: and this covering, if carefully ſpread 
on and taken off, will no ways bruiſe the 
plants, but will not only protect them from 
the froſt, but continue them greatly for- 
ward in their growth. But inſtead of ſtraw 
ſome uſe large garden-mats, eſpecially after 
the plants are up, and a little advanced, ge- 
nerally ſticking two or three rows of ſtout 
wooden pegs along the border or beds, in a 
ſlanting manner, two or three inches above 
ground, to ſupport the mats from the plants, 
or where there is only a ſmall quantity, you 
may arch the beds with hoops for the ſup- 
port of the mats. | 

The above work of covering earlyRadiſhes, 
may to ſome appear tedious and troubleſome, 
but it is ſoon done when every thing is laid 


ready, and is univerſally practiſed by the 


London gardeners, to large tracts of ground, 
continuing it till the plants are fairly in the 
rough leaf, and firmly rooted ; for the carly 
quite young plants, being not only liable to 
be greatly cut at top by the froſt, but even 
thoſe expoſed thereto and ſeemingly ſurvive, 
are often ſtarted at the root; that is, the 
froſt heaving the ground, it draws the plants 
up along with it, and breaks the tender ra- 
dicle or lower perpendicular fibre, which not 
only retards their growth till they form new 
fibres, but the terminal downright fibre be- 
ing broken off, prevents their ſhooting in 
length, that they can never form bandſome 
Radiſhes, but become what the market gar- 
deners call chumps: ſo thoſe gardeners who 
raiſe large quantities for the ſupply of the 
London markets, find their account in al- 
lowing the early main crops occaſional protec- 
tion, which by inſuring fuller crops coming in 
earlier and in greater perfection, always pay 
them ſuſſiciently for the trouble of covering. 
When the Radiſhes however are a little 
advanced in growth, being in the rough leaf, 
it is proper to thin them, where they ſtand too 
thick, to two inches diſtance, which, as you 
will begin drawing them for uſe when quite 
young, may be room enough at preſent, as the 
daily thinning for the table or market will 
give them more and more room every day. 
In very dry weather, in March and April, 
it is adviſeable to give them a good watering 
every evening or morning, which will both 
forward 
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ward their growth conſiderably, increaſe the | 


ſize of the root, and reuder them more criſp 
and mild to eat. | | 


Continue repeating the ſowings every fort- 
night or three weeks, till March, then ſow every 


fortnight until the end of April; or where a 


long ſucceſſion of young Radiſhes is required, 
the ſowings may be continued all May, or 


even during the ſummer, until the middle 
or end of Auguſt, if required; thoſe ſowed 
in July and Auguſt will be very fine in Sep- 
tember and October; obſerving in ſowing 
the latter crops of Radiſhes, from the middle 
of February during the reſt of the ſowing ſea- 
ſon, they may be ſowed in any open ground, 
and want no covering in any weather ; and 
in the main crops of Radiſhes, if neceſſary 
to make the moſt of your ground, you may 
mix a ſprinkling of coſs-lettuce and round- 
leaved ſpinarh ſeed, ſowing the whole toge- 
ther broad-caſt, and rake them in evenly with 
a large rake as aforeſaid; the three crops will 
be coming forward all at the ſame time, with- 
out interruption to one another; the Radiſhes 
come in' firſt, then, after theſe are drawn off, 
the ſpinach flouriſhes, and ſoon becomes fit 
for uſe, which is ſucceeded by the lettuce ; 
and between theſe may ſow pickling cucum- 
bers or kidney beans, &c. in the beginning 
of June. | 

But in ſowing the main general crops of 
Radiſhes in the open quarters, the market 
gardeners generally ſow them on the ſame 
ground where they plant out their main crops 
of cauliflowers and cabbages, mixing ſpinach 
with the Radiſh ſeed, as above ſaid, ſowing 
the ſeeds firſt, and rake them in, then plant 
the cauliflowers or cabbages; the Radiſhes 
and-ſpinach come in for uſe before the other 
plants begin to ſpread much, and as ſoon as 
thoſe ſmall crops are all cleared off for uſe, 
then hoe the ground all over to kill weeds and 
looſen the ſoil, and draw earth about the 
ſtems of the cauliflowers and cabbages. 

With regard to the culture of theſe gene- 
ral crops of Radiſhes, they require very lit- 
tle, which is occaſional thinning. where they 
are too thick, performing this when the 
plants are come into the rough leaf, either by 
hoe or drawing them out by hand ; though 
for large quantities, ſmall-hoeing is the moſt 


expeditious mode of thinning, as well as 


prove very beneficial to the crop by looſening 
the ground; however, in either method thin 


the -plants to about three inches diſtance, 


—” 6 
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clearing out the weakeſt, and leave the 


ſtrongeſt to form the crop. 

Early crops in hot- beds, &c. —When it is 
required to have young Radiſhes as early in 
the ſpring as pothble, they may be greatly 
forwarded by aid of hot-beds under frames 
and glaſſes, or other ſhelters. 415 

This work may be begun any time in win- 
ter, if thought proper ; but from Chriſtmas 
till Candlemas is the moſt eligible feaſon to 
enſure a thriving crop. Make a hot-bed for 
one or more three-light frames, about 
eighteen inches depth of dung, which is ſuf- 
ficient, as the heat is only intended juſt to 


bring up the plants, and ſet them a-going a 


little at firſt; put on the frame directly, 
and earth the bed ſix or ſeven inches deep 


with light rich mould ; then having the true 


ſhort-topped Radiſh-ſeed, ſow it on the ſur- 
face of the bed moderately thick, and cover 
it evenly half an inch thick with light mould, 
and put on the lights, and the plants will 
come up in a week, or probably in leſs time, 
if there is a tolerable warmth in the bed ; 
obſerving, when they appear, to admit air 
every day, either by tilting the lights conſi- 
derably in the front or behind, according to 
the temperature of the weather, or in hne mild 
days take them quite off ; for a large portion 
of freſh air is neceflary every day, other- 
wiſe the plants will draw up to ſhank, 
and go off; remarking, that aſter the plants 
have had a week or fortnight's growth, they 


\ ſhould be thinned where they have riſen too 


thick, leaving them about an inch and a half 
apart; then obſerving, if the plants have un- 
avoidably drawn up with long ſhanks, it is 
adviſeable to ſiſt ſome light mould out of a 
fine ſieve in amongſt them evenly all over the 
bed, ſo as to mould their ſhanks about half an 
inch or an inch, or more thick, as there ſhall 
be occaſion : this will greatly ſtrengthen their 
growth, and promote the goodneſs of the 
roots; [till remembering to indulge them with 
a large portion of freſh air every mild day, 
and cover them on nights; thus the plants 
will advance faſt to perfection, and be fit to 

draw in fix weeks. T 
But in want of frames and glaſſes for the 
above purpoſe, you may cover occaſionally 
with mats, making the hot-bed as before, 
aud mould it the ſame depth, ſecuring the 
ſides of the mould with boards or wreaths of 
ſtraw-bands; then cradle or arch it over 
with hoops or rods for the ſupport of the 
5 M 2 mats, 
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mats, which muſt be uſed every night and 
all bad weather, till the plants are ready 
for uſe. 1 

Or in caſe of ſcarcity of dung for making 
hot- beds as above, you may ſow ſome ſeed 
in beds of common earth under garden 
frames, and put on the lights every night and 
all bad weather ; and thus you may raiſe the 
plants for uſe ſooner by a fortnight than in 
the common open borders. 


Culture of the Turnep-rooted Kinds. 


As to the turnep-rocted Radiſhes, they 


ſhould always be ſowed in ſome open ſituation 
and light ground. | 

The ſmall round fort may be ſowed in 
ſpring, in February, March, or- beginning 
of April; or for autumn uſe, ſow them in 
July and beginning or middle of Auguſt: at 
either ſeaſon ſow them broad - caſt thinly, and 
rake them in evenly, and when the plants 
come up and get into the rough leaf, they 
muſt be thinned either by hoe or hand, ſet- 
ting them out four or five inches aſunder. 

The other two large turnep-rooted kinds 
ſhould be ſowed principally in autumn, about 
the middle or end of July, in any open ſitua- 
tion thinly, and raked in; and when the plants 
have got rough leaves about an inch broad, 
hoe them out to fix or eight inches diſtance, 
they will attain full growth for uſe in Sep- 
tember and October, and continue gocd 
great part of winter, particularly the black 
ſort; however, it is proper to take up a 
quantity in November or December, before 
attacked by ſevere froſty weather, and de- 
poſiting them in any ſheltered place in ſand, 
they. may. be kept in good perfection till the 
ſpring.. 

Saving Seed of all the Sorts. 


To ſave Radifh-ſeed, you may either leave 


ſome plants of the firſt main crops to run up, 
or tranſplant a quantity into an open ſpot of 
ground ; the latter is more particularly to be 
recommended for general practice, becauſe, 
by drawing up the roots for planting, you 
ean judge of the goodneſs in reſpect to ſhape 
and. colour; they ſhould be planted lin an 
open ſituation. 
| The proper ſeaſon therefore for planting 
out Radiſhes for ſeed is the beginning or 
towards the middle of May, juſt when the 
roots are in their prime, chuſing- ſhowery 
weather if poſſible, 

Obſerve of the common taper-rooted Ra- 


diſhes to ſelect them with. the ſhorteſt tops, 


| 
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and the longeſt ſtraight roots of the beſt co- 
lours in the reſpective varieties, remarking 
particularly of the ſhort-topped kind, to 
chuſe them always with the very ſmalleſt 
tops, and as of this fort there being ſome 
with roots of a deep reddiſh-purple colour, 
and others having pale-coloured clear roots, 
the latter of which are generally more criſp 
and mild than the former, and are particu- 
larly eſteemed about London; ſo that in 
drawing them to plant for ſeed, you ſhould 
keep them ſeparate, obſerving alſo the ſame 


of the other varieties: then havingpreviouſly 


digged an open ſpace of ground for their re- 
ception, plant the Radiſhes, with their leaves 
entire, by a dibble, in rows two feet and a 
half aſunder, and the ſame diſtance in the 
lines, placing them in the quincunx order; 
and each root down to its leaves, directly giv- 
ing them a good watering, to ſettle the earth 


| cloſe about the roots, and forward their ſtrik- 


ing, repeating the waterings-in dry. weather 
till they have taken freſh root, and ſhew 
figns of growth. 

As to the turnep-rooted kinds, ſome 
ſhould be ſowed in the ſpring, . about March; 


. purpoſely for ſeed, and may either remain 


where ſowed, hoeing them out to wide diſ- 
tances, or when the roots are arrived to per- 
fection in May or beginning of June, a 


quantity may be. tranſplanted, chooſing the 
roundeſt; beſt-ſhaped, faireſt root, and plant - 


ed in rows two feet and a half aſunder, as 
before obſerved, and water them. 

Obſerve however if any of the. large tur- 
nep rooted kinds of the autumn crops ſhould 
ſtand the winter, ſome may be left, or plant- 
ed out for ſeed in February. 

All the ſorts will ſoon take roet, and ſhoot- 
up to ſtalk in June, branch widely every 


| way, flower in July, and the ſeed will ripen: 


— 


the way of mice. 


in September. 
Their ripening is diſcovered by the pods 


and ſeeds changing brown; then cut up the 


ſtalks, and ſpread them in the ſun a week or 
two to dry and harden the pods and ſeeds, 
and then threſh- them out; obſerving the 
ſeed-pods being of a tough nature, they do 
not readily break to diſcharge the ſeed, ſo that: 
ſometimes they require to be expoſed to the- 
weather ſome conſiderable time, to render: 
the huſks brittle, and ſometimes they require 
to be threſhed two or three times over; when 


| they however are threſhed out, clean the ſeed 


from the rubbiſh, and put it up in bags out of 
REED- 
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REED HEDGES. 

Reed Hedges are temporary internal fences 
made with dried Reeds, which may be had 
cheap enough all over the kingdom, and may 
be expeditiouſly formed. into Hedges by the 
aſſiſtance of poſts and railing, and make a 
cheap temporary fence of great utility for 
occaſional uſe in gardens, to incloſe particular 
internal ſpaces of ground, to afford. ſhelter 
to certain ſeedling plants, both in nurſeries 
and large kitchen gardens. 

But Reed Hedges are particularly uſeful in 
nurſeries, to form places of ſhelter for man 
ſorts of ſeedling trees and ſhrubs, &c. which 
being tender whilſt young, require the ſhelter 
of a fence in winter to break off the keen 
edge of cutting. blaſts two or three years, till 
they gradually. gather ſtrength and a greater 
degree of hardineſs ; theſe kind of fences are 
alſo uſeful in nurſeries for training ſeveral 
forts of wall fruit-trees againſt, to form 
them for walls in gardens, being what the 
nurſerymen call Trained Trees; ſo that theſe 
Reed fences being. cheap. and ſoon formed, 
are often-ufed in the nurſeries for a double 
purpoſe, that is, ſerving both for ſhelter, and 


affording an opportunity of planting trees a- 


gainſt each fide eight or ten feet aſunder, for 
the purpoſe of training for walls as aforeſaid. 
See NURSERY, &c. | 
Likewiſe in large open kitchen gardens 
Reed Hedges are often employed to good 
advantage Dor ſheltering tender plants and 
early crops : ſuch as incloſing particular ſpaces 
for a melonary, or place wherein to raiſe 


melons and cucumbers,. and often as 


carl 

— internal fences, running acroſs the 
ground at conſiderable diſtances, 
which forming warm borders for the purpoſe 
of railing various early crops of eſculents more 
plentifully ; ſerving alſo to break the force 
of W tempeſtuous winds from the 
crops in t 

rpoſes many of the kitchen-gardeners a- 
— London uſe theſe kind of Hedges. 

Remark however, theſe Reed 
not at all adapted for outward fences, as they 
may be very eaſily broke through. 

But as internal fences for ſheltering plants, 
they are accounted better than walls or pales, 
becauſe the Reeds generally deaden the winds 
without reverberating them back again. 

The proper Reeds for making theſe fences 
are the dried ſtems of the Arundo Phragmitis, 
or Common Marſh Reed, which, growing 
in great abundance by river ſides, .lakes, and 


under 


e adjacent quarters, and for which 


edges are 
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marſhy places all over the kingdom, furniſh» 
a crop of ſtems annually fit to cut in au-- 
tumn, and being then bound in bundles,, 
are ſtacked up or houſed to remain for uſe ; 
and great quantities are annually brought to 
London by water, and depoſited in ware- 
houſes near the river, where they have great 
demand for them among the gardeners for 
making Reed fences, 

As to the method of making theſe fences, 
they are ſometimes erected in fixed ranges, 
and ſometimes formed into moveable pan- 
nels. When to be formed into fixed fences, 
arrange ſome ſtout poſts ſix or eight feet aſun- 
der, and five. or fix high, and from poſt to 
poſt carry two or three ranges of flat thin 
railing, one range near the bottom, . another 
near the top, and a third in the middle; a- 
gainſt this railing place the reeds two or three 
inches thick, having other railing fixed directly 
oppoſite, ſo that the Reeds being placed all a- 


long between the double railing, the bottoms 


reſting either upon a plate of wood, or let 
into the ground, as may be convenient; and 
as foon as one pannel is placed, nail the rail- 
ing as cloſe as poſſible, and either drive ſome 
long ſpike nails through each double railing, 
or bind them with ſtrong withy bands, but 
nailing. is the beſt, in order to bring them as 


cloſe as may be, to ſecure the Reeds firmly 


in the proper poſition; and thus proceed 
till you have completed the range of fencing. 
But when intended to have any of theſe 
fences formed into moveable pannels, to re- 
move to different places occaſionally, a frame- 
work of railing is prepared as above, each 
pannel fix or eight feet long, and the Reeds 
fixed therein as before directed; then where- 
ſoever it is intended to place them, poſts muſt 
be ranged fix or eight feet diſtance, to ſupport 
the ſeveral pannels. 
NRA, Baſtard Rocket, Mignionette, 
C. ; 
It conſiſts principally of herbaceous annu- 
als, biennials, and perennials; ſome of the 
biennials in particular merit culture, one as 


an odoriferous garden plant, another for 


field culture, for the uſe of the dyers, &c. 
owing from one to three feet high, bav- 
ing oblong and lanceo'ate leaves, and termi- 
nated by ſpikes of ſmall unequal flowers. 
Claſs and order, Dodecandria Trigynia. 
Cbaracters. I CaLix, is monophyllousy 
many-parted, and permanent. Cokol LA. 
ſeveral ſmall, unequal, generally trifid pe- 


; tals, the upper being gibbous at the baſe,, 


contains - 
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contatning a honey juice, and a glandular, 
plane, erect nectarium at the upper ſide of 
the receptacle, between the ſtamina and up- 
er petal, connivent with the bafe thereof. 
ITAMINA, twelve or fifteen ſhort filaments, 
having obtuſe ere antheræ. PisTILLUM, 
a gibbous germen, three or more very ſhort 
ſtyles, having ſimple ſtigmas. PERICAR- 
PIUM, a 3 angular, unilocular cap- 
ſule, with apertures between the ſtyles, hav- 
ing many kidney-ſhaped ſeeds adhering to 

the angles of the capſule. 

There are many ſpecies, the moſt noted of 
which, for our purpoſe, are the two follow- 
ing, the firſt for the pleaſure-ground, the 
other for field culture. 

'REsEDA Odorata — (biennial and tender.) 

Odorifercus Reſeda, commonly called Mignio- 
nette.] Hath a tough fibrous root, ſending 
forth ſeveral weak branchy ſtalks, growing 
twelve or cighteen inches long, having ob- 
long, entire, and trilobate leaves, and all the 
branches terminated by Jong ſpikes of green- 
iſh-white ſweet-fcented flowers, having the 
calix equa] with the petals. 

This plant is biennial, is in high eſtimation 
for its agreeable fragrance, though is not or 
namental neither in its growth nor flowers, 
but the latter impart a moſt delightful odour 
widely around, flowering in ſummer, con- 
tinuing ſeveral months, even all winter, if 
ſheltered in a green-houſe, &c. 

Is a native of Egypt; ſucceeds here in the 
open air in ſummer, but requires ſhelter in 
winter. | | | 

RESEDA Luteola— (biennial and hardy.) 

Luteola, or Yellow Herb, commonly called 
Weld, Wild Weoad, or Dyer's Weed.) Hath 
tough fibrous roots, crowned with Jong, nar- 
row, ſpear- ſhaped, entire leaves, ſpreading 
on the ground, upright ſtems a yard high, 
garniſhed alſo with ſpear-ſhaped narrow 
leaves, and terminated by long looſe ſpikes 
of yellow flowers, having quadrifid cups; 
grows wild on old walls and the fides of banks 
and fterile_ places in England, &c. but is 
cultivated in fields for its flower-ſtems, for the 
uſe of the dyers. | 

Both theſe ſpecies are biennial plants, the 
firſt is ſome what tender, requiring ſhelter 
from froſt; but the ſecond is very hardy; 
obſerve however the firſt fort may be deemed 
annual as well as biennial, for being ſowed 
early in ſpring, will flower and perfect 
ſeeds the ſame year, and totally periſh in win- 
ter, if not ſheltered ; but being ſheltered 
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all winter in a green-houſe, they will conti- 
nue till next ſummer : the ſecond fort how- 
ever is perfectly biennial; for being ſowed 
one year, it does not run up to ſtalk till next 
ſummer, when it flowers and ripens ſecd, 
and wholly decays ſoon after, 


Method of Propagation. 


They are both raiſed from ſeed ſowed an- 
nually, the firſt fort principally in a hot- 
bed, the other in the open ground, 

The Odzriferous Reſeda, or Mignimmette, 
ſhould be ſown in March or April, in any 
moderate hot-bed, as directed for tender an- 
nuals, ſowing ſome in ſmall pots to remain, 
and ſome for tranſplantation into the full 
ground, in the end of May or June ; how- 
ever, whilſt they remain in the hot-bed, in- 
dulge them with freſh air daily, and occaſional 
waterings in common with the other plants ; 
and if ſome were pricked upon a freſh hot- 
| bed, or into ſmall pots, three plants in each, 
and plunged in the hot-bed, it will forward 
them conſiderably : in the end of May or in 
June, according to the {t-ength of the plants 
and temperature of the ſeaſon, taking oppor- 
tunity of mild moiſt weather, remove them 
into the full air, retaining ſome in pots, 
others tranſplant with balls into the borders, 
obſerving, when the ſtalks of the plants ad- 
vance, to place ſhort ſticks for their ſup- 
port, and to which tie the ſtems in a neat 
manner. | 

But the ſeed of this plant will alſo grow in 
the full ground, ſowed in the middle of A- 
pril and in May, when the ſecaſon is become 
warm and ſettled, ſowing them in light earth, 
either in a bed by themſelves, and raked in 
lightly, or in patches about the flower-bor- 
ders, covering them a quarter of an inch 
deep; and in either method ſuffer the-plants 
to remain where raiſed, giving occaſional wa- 
terings. | | 

And if ſome plants are raiſed in pots in 
May, or any time in ſummer, or towards 
autumn, and the pots plunged in an eaſt bor- 
der, or where they may have only the morn- 
ing ſun, well watered all ſummer, and in 
October placed in a green-houſe, they will 
ſtand the winter, and ſome of them raiſed 
forward in the ſummer, will flower all the 


—— 


winter ſeaſon, others raiſed towards autumn, 
will continue inereaſing in growth, and 
flower ſtrong early next ſpring and ſummer. 
They ripen feeds in September, when they 
ſhould be carefully gathered in dry weather. 
. The 
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The culture of the Weld, or Wild Woad, | 


is generally in large quantities in fields, and 
thrives in any poor land, though it will con- 
ſequently be more proſperous in a rich ſoil ; 
the beginning of Augult is the beſt ſeaſon for 
ſowing it, allowing about one gallon to an 
acre, and ſow it broad caſt evenly, and har- 
row it in; the plants will ſoon come up the 
ſame ſeaſon, and when they are a little ad- 
vanced in growth, hoe them to thin the crop. 
and kill weeds, leaving the plants fix inches 
aſunder; they will (hoot up into ſtalk next 


ſpring, an1 flower in June, at which time 


the plants ſhould be pulled for uſe, laid to 
dry, then tied in bundles and houſed. 

A quantity of the plants ſhould be ſuffered 
to ſtand every year tor ſeed. 

RHAMN US, (Cerva ſpina) Buckthorn. 

T he plants are of the trec and ſhrub kind, 
compriſing ſeveral deciduous and evergreen 
ſpecies for adorning the pleaſure-ground and 
green-houſe collection, garniſhed with oval 
and oblong leaves, and ſmall infundibn.i- 
forme flowers moſtly in bunches, ſuccecded 
by ſmall round berries. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Chara&ters,] CaLIx, none. COROLLA, is 
monopetalous, funnel- ſhaped, four or five- 
parted, and ſpreading, having a ſmall ſcale 
at the baſe of each diviſion. STAMINA, 
five, or generally as many filaments as there 
are diviſions in the corolla, inſerted under 
the ſquamulz or ſcale of the petal, and ter- 
minated by ſmail antheræ. PisTIiLLUM, a 
roundiſh germen, filiforme ſtyle, crowned 
by an obtuſe ſtigma, and divided into fewer 
ſegments than the corolla. PERICARPIUM, 
a round naked berry of three or four cells, 
having the like number of roundiſh hard 
ſreds.. | | 

Late improvements in botany have ranged 
ſeveral genera of former authors as ſpecies 
only of this genus, ſuch as the Frangula, or 
Berry-beaiing Alder, — Paliurus, or Chriſt's 
Thorn,— Alaternus, —and Zizyphus, or Ju 
jub-tree; all of which bearing the characters 
exactly of Rhamnus, are to be now conlidered 


as ſpecies of that genus. 


They conſiſt of deciduous and evergreen 
kinds, moſtly of hardy growth, and ſome of 


tender quality, | 


Hardy deciduous K ins. 


Under this head is compriſed the common. 


Buckihorn, Frangula, and Paliurus. 
'RHAMNUS Catbarticus. 


. 


* 


þ 
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Cathartic, or Common Purging Buckthorn.] 
Grows twelve or fourteen feet high, branch- 
ing numerous and irregularly, ſmooth, and 
armed with ſharp ſpines, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſawed, ſmalliſh leaves, on long foot-ſtalks, 
and at the ſides of the branches cluſters of 
mall, quadrifid, dioeceous, greeniſh flowers, 
ſucceeded by black berries in autumn, having 
{our leeds, | 

Varieties.) Dwarf Buckthorn, growing 
about a yard high-—Dwarf long-leaved Buck- 
thorn, growing five or fix feet high. 

The common ſort grows wild in hedges in 
many parts of England, but is admitted for 
variety in the ſhrubbery plantations ; the ber- 
ries of it are uſed in medicine, being made 
into a ſyrup, good for many diſorders, given 
as a Cathartic or purge, ſaid to be good to 
purge watery humours, and againſt the 
diopiy, jaundice, itch, and all eruptions of 
the ſkin, &c. | 

*RHamnus Frangula. 

Frangula, or Common Berry-bearing Alder.] 
Riſcs with a woody item, branching numer- 
ouſly ten or twelve feet high, without 
thorns z oval- ſpear- ſhaped, entire leaves, two 
inches long; and ſmail, monogynious, her- 
maphrodite, greeniſh flowers, terminating 
the ſhoots in cluſters, ſucceeded by round 
berries, ripening to a black colour in autumn, 
having generally but two or three ſeeds. 

Varieties.) Dwarf Berry-bearing Alder, 
growing two or three feet high Dwarf 
long leaved. | 

'the common fort is an inhabitant of our 
woods in many parts of England, but has 
been long admitted in garden plantations, to 
increale the variety of hardy deciduous 
ſhrubs. 

„ RRHAMNUS Alpinus, | | 

Alpine rough-leaved Berry-bearing Alder.) 
Riſes with a woody ſtem, branching nu- 
merouſly twelve or tourteen feet high, with- 
out thoins; larger oval-ſpear-ſhaped rough 
leaves, doubly crenated ; and dioeceous 
flowers. | 

Variety ] Smooth-leaved Alpine Frangula. 

Raus Paliurus, (Spina Chriftt).” 

Paliurus, er Chriſi's Thorn.) Riſes with a 
ſhrubby ſtem, branching ten or twelve feet 
high, having numerous weak pliant branches, 
armed with {harp thorns by pairs, at every 
joint, having the lower one reflexed ; oval 


leaves alternately, near an inch long, and 


trigynous yellowiſh flowers in cluſters at the 
axillas of the branches, ſuceeeded by ſmall, 
10 
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-roundiſh, compreſſed berries, ſurrounded by 
a2 membraneous border. | 


It grows naturally 'in Paleſtine ; alſo in 
Spain, Portugal, and ſome parts of France, 


and is retained here in our ſhrubberies as a 


curioſity z as being ſuppoſed to be the plant of 
whieh the crown of thorns was compoſed, to 
place on the head of our Bleſſed Saviour at 


his crucifixion, the probability of which is“ 


{ſupported by accounts of ſome travellers, by 
obſerving that the ſhrub grows naturally in 
great plenty about Jeruſalem and in Judea. 

All the above deciduous ſpecies flower a- 
bout June, but the flowers are not ornamen- 
tal, being ſmall and moſtly of a greeniſh co- 
Jour, which in the firſt three ſpecies are ſuc- 
ceeded by abundance of berries in autumn, 
.effeCting a tolerable variety; but the Palturus 
rarely ripens its berries in England. 

They are all Wt ſhrubs, and will proſper 
in any common ſoil, and may be planted to 
increaſe the variety of the ſhrubbery and other 
hardy plantations. | 
| They are propagated by ſeed and by layers, 
and ſometimes hy cuttings. 

By Seed. —In autumn, or as ſoon as the 
ſeeds can be procured after they are ripe, ſow 
them in light earth, covering them near an 
inch deep ; they ſometimes riſe the ſpring 
following, if ſowed early in autumn, other- 
wiſe are apt to remain a year longer in the 
ground ; when however the plants are a year 
or two old, plant them out in nurſery-rows, 
to have two or three years growth, and then 
may be planted out finally. | 

By Layers. —Chuſe the young ſhoots in 
autumn, and give them either alittle twiſt or 
nick in the bark at a joint, then lay them 
in the uſual way, they will be rooted in one 
. | 
| By Cuttings. —The firſt three ſorts in par- 
ticular grow by this method; chuſe the 
young twigs for cuttings in autumn, and plant 
them in rows, molt of them will ſtrike. 


. £ vergreen Kinds. 
Of theſe ſorts there is but one ſpecies 


common to our gardens, which was formerly 


a diſtinct genus (Alaternus), but now a ſpe- 
| par, and comprehends ſeveral 
varieties——all beautiful, hardy, evergreen 
ſhrubs. * | 
*SRHAMNUs Alaternus. 
Allaternus.] Riſes with a ſhrubby upright 
ſtem, branching numerouſly all the way from 


the bottom, from four or five to twelve or 
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fifteen feet "high, the branches having a 
ſmooth, greeniſh, and reddiſh bark, cloſely 
garniſhed with oval, ſtiff, ſhining green, ſer- 
rated leaves, placed alternately, and at the 
axillas dioeceous greeniſh flowers in cluſters, 
with three-parted ſtigmas, ſucceeded by 
cound ſoſt berries in autumn, having three 
ſeeds. 

It is a native of the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
rope. | 
Varieties.) Large-growing Alaternus 
Small- growing Alaternus— Broad leaved A- 
laternus Narrow jagged - leaved Alaternus 
old ſtriped- leaved Silver ſtriped · leaved 
—Blotched-leaved —Yellow-ſtriped jagged- 
leaved White ſtriped, jagged-leaved — All 
of which are evergreen ſhrubs, varieties of 
the ſame ſpecies, and of hardy growth, ſuc- 
ceeding in any common ſoil in the open 
ſhrubberies and other plantations, and ex- 
hibit a very ornamental appearance the year | 
round. | 

This ſpecies and the Phillyrea bearing a 
great external reſemblance, are often miſ- 
taken ſor one another, but the Alaternus in 
all its varieties have the leaves placed alter- 
nately, and the Phillyr-a in pairs oppoſite, ſo 
that there is a very obvious diſtinction, be- 
ſides being of different genera by the cha- 
rafters of their flowers and fruit. Zee Phi- 
LYREA. 

All the varieties of the Alaternus are very 
ornamental evergreens for adorning the 
\hrubbery and wilderneſs compartments, and 
if the plain green ſorts and variegated kinds 
are intermixed in aſſemblage with other ever- 
greens, they will effect a very diſtinguiſhable 
variety at all ſeaſons : theſe plants were alſo 
formerly uſed for ornamental hedges, and 
at preſent are often employed to form hedges 
as blinds to hide any naked wall, or other 
diſagreeable ſence, &c. in fore-courts and 
other conſpicuous places contiguous to the 
dwelling ; the variegated kinds being moſtly 
uſed for this purpoſe, or the green and ſtripe 
ſorts intermixed, which being planted cloſe 
againſt the fence, two or three feet aſunder, 
and their branches nailed thereto, they will 
ſoon cover it effectually. 

They are propagated by ſeed and by lay- 
ers ; the plain green ſorts may be raiſed by 
both methods, but the variegated ſort by lay- 
ers only. | 

By Seed, — The berries ripening abundant- 
ly in September or early part of October, 
ſhould be gathered and ſowed as ſoon after as 
poſſible, otherwiſe they will hardly come up 
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till the ſecond ſpring. Sow them in beds of 
light mould an inch deep, they will probably 
ſome come up in the ſpring ; but if not, keep 
the beds weeded and they will all come up 
the ſpring following ; which, after having two 
years growth, tranſplant them in March in 
nurſery rows, to remain till wanted for the 
ſhrubbery, &c. | 

By Layers —All the ſorts may be raiſed 
this way, which is the only certain method to 
continue the variegated ſorts. Chuſe the 
young ſhoots of the year in autumn, give 
them a lit at a joint, and lay them, they will 
be moſt of them well rooted by the autumn 
following; then take them off and plant them 
in the nurſery way, to have two or taree years 
growth. 


Greenhouſe and Stove Kinds 


Conſiſt principally of ſome ſpecies of 
Zizypbus, formerly a genus of itſelf, but now 
ranged in the family of Rhamnus; and the fol- 
lowing are cultivated in ſome gardens for va- 


riety. 

The two firſt are green-houſe plants and the 
other two for the ſtore, | 
 $RHAMNUs Zizypbus. | 

Common Zizyphus, er FJujube tree.] Riſes 
with a woody ſtem, branching irregularly 
eight or ten feet high, armed with ſtrait 
prickles by pairs; oval, oblong, ſmooth leaves, 
and ſmall digynous cloſe- ſitting yellow flow- 
ers, ſucceeded by large oval berries. 

- 7RHAMNUS Fujuba. 


Indian Fujube Tree.] Riſes with a ſhrubby - 


ſtem, branching eight or ten feet high, armed 


with ſolitary or ſingly- placed recurved ſpines, | 


roundiſh retuſe leaves, downy underneath, 
and aggregate pedunculi ſupporting ſmall, ſe- 
mi-digynous, yellowiſh flowers, ſucceeded by 
large round berries. 
RAM us Spina Chri/ti. IT 
Spina Chriſti, or Aithiopian Fujube,] Riſes 
with ſhrubby ſtems dividing into flender 
branches, armed with ſtrait ſharp ſpines by 
pairs; oval leaves, and ſmall yellowiſh flowers. 
- FRHAMNUS Oenoplia. 
, Ocznoplia, or Ceylon Fujube.) Riſes with a 
with a woody ſtem, branching eight or ten feet 
high, armed with ſolitary recurved ſpines ; 
roundiſh heart-ſhaped leaves, and aggregate 
almoſt cloſe-ſitting pedunculi ſupporting yel- 
lowiſh flowers. | 1192 
Of the above four kinds, the two firſt are 
for the green-houſe collection, the other two 
for the ſtove; ſo muſt always be kept in pots, 
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and placed among the plants of thoſe depart- 
ments, 


They are propagated by ſowing the ſtones 
of the fruit in pots, and plunged in a hot · bed. 


1 = 

RHEUM, Rhubarb. | 

The plants are Juxuriant herbaceous peren - 
nials, of tall upright growth; for variety in 
gardens and medical purpoſes; having ver 
thick, fleſhy, branched roots ; crowned wit 
ſingularly large, ſimple, roundiſh foliage, one 
or two feet in length and breadth ;, and ſtrong 
erect annual ſtalks, from about three to fix or 
eight feet high, terminated by large ſpikes of 
numerous {mall ſixparted flowers. 

Claſs and Order, Enneandria Trigynia. 

Charatters.) CALIX none. CoRoLLA is 
monopetalous, narrow at the baſe, and im- 
pervious, divided above into fix parts, alter- 
nately ſmaller. STAMINA, nine capillary 
filaments inſerted into the corolla, and ter- 
minated by oblong didymous antheræ. P1s- 
TILLUM, a ſhort triquetrous germen, ſcarcely 
viſible ſtyles, and three reflexed plumoſe ſtig- 
mas. PERICARPIUM, none, one large tre- 
quetrous, acute ſeed to each flower, having a 
membraneous border. 

There are about five ſpecies, all herbaceous 
and of foreign growth, but. grow freely here 
in the open ground. Are in great eſtimation 
as medical plants, the root being the uſeful 
part, which however. in one or two ſorts is. of 
ſuperior quality; one in particular, the Rheum 
Palmatum of Linnæus, is ſuperior to all the 
othcrs. 

* RHEUM Rhaponticum. 

Rhaponticum, or Common Rhubarb.) Hath a 
large, thick, fleſhy, branching, deeply- 
ſtriking root, yellowiſh within; crowned by 
very large, roundiſh, heart-ſhaped, ſmooth 
leaves, on thick, flightly-furrowed foot- 
ſtalks: and an upright; ſtrong ;ſtem, two or 
three ſeet high, adorned with leaves ſingly, 
and terminated by thick, cloſe ſpikes of white 
flowers. 2 , BER. bs (5 1 6... 
| It grows in Thrace and Scychia, but has 

been long in the Engliſh gardens; its 
root aſſords a gentle purge; is however of 
inferior quality to ſome of the following ſorts; 
but the plant being aſtringent, its young ſtalks 
in ſpring being cut and peeled, are uſed for 
tarts. | | 9 5 . 

RHRHUM Palmatum. (Of Linnæus.) | 

Palmated-leaved True Chineſe Rhubarb.} 


Hath a thick fleſhy root, yellow within; 
| 5 N | crowned 


Likewiſe by ſuckers from the root and by 
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crowned with very large pal mated leaves, be · 


J 
i 


ing deeply divided into acuminateg ſegments, | 


expanded like an open hand ; upright ſtems, 


five or fix feet high or more, terminated by 


large ſpikes of flowers. | 


This is now proved to be the true foreign | 


Rhubarb, the purgative quality of which is 
well known. 

 *RaevuM Compattum. | | 
Tartarias Rhubarb.) Hath a large, fleſhy, 
branched root, yellow within; crowned by 
very large heart- d, ſomewhat lobated, 
ſharply indented, ſmooth leaves; and an up- 
right Lege ſtem, ' five or ſix feet high, gar- 
niſhed with leaves ſingly, and branching 


above; having all the branches terminated by 


nodding panicles of white flowers. 
This has been ſuppoſed to be the true 
Rhubarb, which however though of ſupetor 


quality to ſome ſorts, is accounted inferior to 


the Rheum Palmatum. 
*Rnrw Mm Unduatum, : 
Undulaz#d, or waved-leaved Chineſe Rhu- 
berb.) Hath a thick, branchy, deep-ſtriking 
root, yellow within ; crowned with large ob- 
long, undulate, ſomewhat hairy leaves, bav- 


ing equal ,foot-ſtalks, and an upright firm 


ſtem, four feet high, garniſhed with leaves 
ſingty, and terminated. by long looſe ſpikes 
of white flowers. | 
 $Rnpum Ribes. | 

. Arabian Niles, or Currant Rhubarb of 
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larity with their Juxuriant ſaliage, ſpikes, and: 


flowers. 


And as medieal plants, they demand cul- 


ture both far private and public uſe. 


They are propagated by ſeeds ſowed in au- 


tumn ſoon after they are ripe, or early in the 
ſpring, in any open bed of light deep earth; 
remarking, thoſe intended for medical uſe 
ſhould generally be ſowed where they are to 


remain z that the roots being not diſturbed by 
removal, may grow large; ſcatter the ſeeds 
thinly, either by braad-caſt all over the ſur- 
face, and raked well in; or in ſhallow drills 


a foot and half diſtance, covering them near 


an inch deep. "The plants will riſe in the 


ſpring, but not flower till the ſecond or third 


year; when they however. are come up two 


or three inches high, thin them to eight or 
ten inches, and clear out all weeds; though: 
thoſe deſigned always to ſtand, ſhould aſter- 
| wards be hoed out to a foot and a half or two 
| feet diſtance; obſerving if any are required for 
the pleaſure ground, &c. for variety, they ſhould 


be tranſplanted where they are to remain in 
autumn, when their leaves decay; or early in 
ſpring before they ſhoot ; the others remaining 
where ſowed, muſt have the ground kept 
clean between them; and in autumn when 


the leaves and ſtalks decay, cut them down, 


| and flightly dig the ground between the rows 


Mount Libanus.] Hath a thick fleſhy root, 
very broad leaves, full of granulated protu- 


berances, and with equal foot-ſtalks; and 


upright firm ſtems, three or four feet, ter - 


minated by ſpikes of flowers, ſucceeded by 
berry-like ſeeds, being furrounded by a pur- 
ple pulp. | ' 

All theſe-plants are perennial in root, and 


the leaves and ſtalks are annual; the roots | 


being thick, fleſhy, generally divided, ſtrike 
deep into the ground; of a browniſh colour 


without, and yellow within; the leaves riſe 


in the ſpring, generally come up in a large 


ow from one to two feet or more in length 


and breadth, ſpreading all round; amidſt 


them riſe the flower · ſcems, which are garniſn · 
ed at each joint by one leaf, and ate Pong 
and expeditious growth, attaining their ſul 
height in June, when tbey flower; and are 
ſucceeded by large triangular ſeeds, ripening 

in Auguſt. | 
Some plants of each ſort merit culture in 
gardens-for variety; they will offeQ a ſingu- 


- head folded together, gradually expanding | 
themſelves; having thick foot-ſtalks, and 


| of plants, repeating the ſame work every 
year. 


The roots remaining, they enereaſe in ſize 


annually; and in the ſecond or third year 
many of them will ſhoot up ſtalks, flower, 
and perſect ſceds; and in three or four years 
the roots will be arrived to a large ſize; 
though older roots are generally preſerable 
for medical uſe. | | 


RHEXIA, Rhexia: 
Conſiſts of hardy herbaceous perennials for 


the pleaſure-ground, riſing with ſtalks a foot 
high, garniſhed with ſpear-fhaped leaves, and 
8 by tetrapetalous, ſpreading, red 
flowers. | 


Claſs and Order, Ofandria Monogynia. 
Characters.] CaLix is monophyllous, tu- 


| bular, ventricoſe below, four parted above, 


and permanent. CoROLLA, four. roundiſh 
patent petals, STAMINA, eight flender fila- 
ments inſerted in the calix, having declinated 
hnear obtuſe verſatile anthere. PreTiuLUM, 
a roundifh germen, fimple ſtyle, and oblong 
thick ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh 


| quadrilocular quadrivalved capſule, in the 


belly of the calix, having -numecous-roundiſh 
ſeeds. | 


There 


er fila- 
linated 
LLUMs, 
oblong 
2undiſh 
in the 


undiſh 


'There 


though it is proper to keep ſome alſo in pots, 


* Calixz and in the females, four obtuſe pe- 


than the corolla, having fimple antheræ. 


Rucola Roſea. 


kno. 
There are three ſpecies, thoſe of our gar- 


dens are the two following : both of America, 


*Ruexta Virginica. 

Virginia Rhexia. | Riſes with an erect tetra- 

onous ftalk above a foot high, garniſhed 
with ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, ſeſſile, oppoſite 
Jeaves ; and the ſtalks terminated by forked 
pedunculi, crowned with red flowers, having 
ſmooth cups. | 

*Rnexia Mariana. 

Maryland Rhexia.) Riſes with erect ſtalks, 
ten or twelve inches high; having ſpear- 
ſhaped, ciliated oppoſite leaves, and the ſtalks 
terminated by pedunculi, crowned with red 
flowers. 

They both flower in June, but rarely ripen 
ſeeds here. 8 

Theſe perennials ſucceed here in the open 

ground all the year, in a dry ſheltered place, 


to have ſhelter in very ſevere froſts. 

They are propagated by ſeed ſowed in au- 
tumn, or ſpring, in pots, to be ſheltered from 
froſt ; or if placed on a hot-bed in March, it 
will forward their growth; and when the 
plants are two or three inches high, plant 
them out. | 

RHODIOLA, Roſe- root. 

It is a low, herbaceous, ſucculent, odori- 
ferous perennial, for variety in the pleaſure- 
ground, having ſucculent leaves and ſtalks, 
and tetrapetalous dioeceous flowers. 

Clafs and Order, Dioecia Oftandria. 

Charafers.] CaLix, male and ſemale flow- 
ers on ſeparate plants, having monophylous 
erect, four-parted, permanent cups. Co- 
ROLLA, in the males, four oblong obtuſe pe- 
tals longer than the calix and deciduous; 
with four erect nectariums, ſhorter than the 


tals, equal with the calix and permanent, with 
three or four neCtariums hke the males. 
STAMINA, eight ſubulate filaments longer 


PisTILLUM, four oblong acuminated ger- 
mens, ſtraight ſimple ſtyles, having obtuſe 
ſtigmas. PERICARriuu, four corniculate 
capſules opening in the inner ſide, and many 
roundiſh feeds. 

There is only one ſpecies, grows wild on 
mbuntainous parts in England, &c. but has 
been long a reſident of gardens, viz. | 


Rhodiola, or Roſe-root.)J Hath a fleſhy, 
thick, .knotty root, emitting an odour like 
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| ſtalks, eight or ten inches high, garniſhed 
with numerous, oblong, thick, ſucculent, ſer- 
rated leaves, alternately ; and terminated by 
cluſters of yellowiſh green flowers. 

It lowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in 
autumn. 

This plant delights in a dry foil, and may 
be planted in any of the common borders, 
where it will abide for years. 

It is propagated both by parting the roots 
in autumn or ſpring, and by cuttings of the 
ſtalks, which being cut off eaily in the ſum- 
mer, Jaid in a room a week to dry the ſuccu- 
lency of the cut; then plant them in a ſhady 
border, and if covered cloſe with a hand- 
glaſs, they will ſtrike in leſs than two months. 

RHODODENDRON, Dwarf Roſe-bay. 

It compriſes deciduous and evergreen 
ſhrubs for hardy plantations, garniſhed with 
lanceolate and oval leaves, and wheel and 
funnel-ſhaped flowers in cluſters at the ends 
of the branches. | 

Claſs and Order, Decandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] CaLix, is five-parted and 
permanent. CoROLLA, is monopetalous, 
wheel or funnel-ſhaped, five parted, and 


| ſpreading at top. STAmiNa, ten declinated 
| filiforme filaments, having oval antheræ. 


PISTILLUM, a pentagonous retuſe germen, 
flender ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma. PERICAR- 
PIUM, an oval quinquelocular capfule, have 
ing numerous ſmall ſeeds. 

There are about fix ſpecies, the principal 
of which in the Engliſh gardens, are the fol- 
lowing deciduous and ever green kinds, 


Deciduous Kinds. 
"RHODODENDRON Ferrupineum. 
Ferrugeneous Dwarf Roſe-bay of the Alps ] 
Riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk, branching itregu- 
larly, three or four feet high; cloſely garnithed 
with ſmalliſh ſpear-ſhaped ſmooth leaves, fer- 
rugeneous or iron coloured underneath; and 
cluſters of funnel- ſhaped red flowers, at the 
ends of the branches. 
 *RHODODENDRON Hire m. X 
Hairy Dwarf Roſe bay of the Alps.) Hath a 
ſbrubbyſtem, branching numerouſly about two 
feet high ; oval ſpear-ſhaped ciliated, naked 
leaves, having many iron- coloured chairs un- 
derneath, and cluſters of funnel-ſhaped pale- 
red flowers at the end of the branches. 
 TRHODODENDRON: GChamecifus. . 

Chamæciſius, or Dwarf 4 of Mount 
Baldis.] Hath a ſhrubby ſtem, branching nu- 


roſes; ſending up annually ere& ſucculent J merous and irregularly two or three feet high; 
| | 5N2 ſmall 
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ſmall oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ciliated leaves, and 


cluſters of wheel-ſhaped flowers at the end oi 
the branches. Wo 


Ever-green Kinds. 
*RHODODENDRON Maximum. 
Large American Laurel-leaved Rhododendron. 
Riſes with a ſhrubby ſtem, branching eight or 
ten feet high; large, oval, obtuſe, veined, 


. ſhining, green leaves, the margin acutely re- 


flexed, and pale-red flowers at the ends of 
branches, each pedunculi having but one 
flower. 

Grows naturally in Virginia. 

5RHODODENDRON Ponticum. _ 

Pontic Dworf Roſe-bay.) Grows four or five 
feet high, ſpear-thaped, ſmooth, ſhining 
leaves, and the branches terminated by cluſ- 
ters of bell-ſhaped purple flowers. 

It grows naturally in humid places in the 
Eaſt, and about Gibraltar, | 

All theſe ſhrubs, both deciduous and ever- 
green kinds, flower moſtly in June; the flowers 
are monopetalous, funnel and wheel-ſhaped, 
in different ſpecies, cut at top into five ſeg- 
ments; and are ſometimes ſucceeded by ſeed 
here in England, eſpecially the ſecond, third, 
and fourth ſorts ; the other but ſeldom. 

The plants are all of foreign growth, reſi- 
dents moſtly of mountainous, rocky, ſhady 
places; and the laſt generally in moiſt ſitua- 
tlons. 

They may all be employed to adorn the 
ſhrubbery, in which they will appear very or- 
namental; only they do net thrive ſo well in 
our gardens as moſt other ſhrubs, unlefs ſta- 
tioned in ſoils and ſituations nearly ſimilar to 
that where they naturally grow. +4, 
They are raiſed commonly from ſeeds ſowed 
in autumn, or as ſoon as they can be ob- 
tained, in a ſhady border ; the ſeeds being 


very ſmall, make the ſurface of the ground 


ſmooth ; ſow them thereon evenly, and cover 
them very lightly with fine mould: they Will 
come up in the ſpring; and after a year's 
growth, prick them out into a ſhady ſitu- 
ation. | 

Their propagation may alſo be tried by 
layers of the young wood. | 

- RHUS, Sumach and Texicodendron, &c. 
This genus e e many ſpecies of 
the tree and ſhrub kind, for the ſhrubbery, 
green-bouſe, and ſtove; obtaining from five 
or ſix, to ten or twelve feet ſtature; garniſhed 
moſtly with pinnate and trefoliate leaves, and 


ed 


| 
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horn; pinnated leaves of fix or 
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pentapetalous flowers, moſtly in cluſters at 
the ends and ſides of the branches. 

Claſs and Order, Pentandria Trigynia. 

Characters. ] CALIx, is monophyllous, five. 
parted, and permanent. CoRoLLA, five oval, 
erect patent petals. STAMINA, five very 
ſhort filaments and ſmall antheræ. PisrII- 
LUM, a roundiſh germen as large as the co- 
rolla; ſcarcely viſible ſtyles, but three ſmall 
heart-ſhaped ſtigmas.. PerICARPIUM, a 
roundiſh unilocular berry, ſome hairy, others 
ſmooth in different ſpecies, having a roundiſh 
hard ſeed. 

To this genus is now added the Toxtcoden- 
dron, or Poiſon: tree. : | 

There are of the Sumachs and Toxicadendrons 
together, about fifteen ſpecies, all of which 
are of the tree and ſhrub kind, of foreign 
growth, of different parts of the world; con- 
ſiſting of ſeveral hardy deciduous kinds for 
the Thrubbery ; ſeveral tenderer ſorts for the 
green-houſe ; and one for the ſtove; the moſt 
material ſpecies tound in the Engliſh gardens, 
are the following. | | 

Hardy Sumach deciduous Kind, 

"Rnvus Coriaria. | 

Coriaria, or Tanners Sumach.) Hath a ſtrong 
woody ſtem, dividing and branching irregu- 
larly, ten or twelve feet high; having a 
browniſh hairy bark; large pinnated leaves, 
of ſeven or eight pair of oval bluntly-ſawed 
lobes, terminated by an odd one, and hairy 
underneath ; and large paniculated ſpikes of 
whitiſh flowers at the ends of the branches. 
It grows wild in the ſouth of Europe and 
in Turky, where the branches are uſed in- 
ſtead of oak-bark ſor tanning leather. 

*Ravs Typhinum. 

Virginian Stag's Horn Sumach.] Hath a. 
ſhrubby ſtem, branching irregularly eight or 
ten feet high, having crooked ſpreading 
branches, dividing into thick ſhoots, covered 
with a ſoft velvety down, and reſemble the 
form, colour, and texture of a young ſtag's 

even pair of 
ſpear-ſhaped acutely-{awed lobes, terminated 
by an odd one, and downy underneath ; and 
at the ends of the branches, large tufts of 
flowers, ſucceeded by cloſe downy cluſters of 


purple ſeeds, having a ſingular appearance in 
autumn and winter, | 


Variety.) Dwarf Virginian Stag's-Horn 


0 Sumach. 
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'*Rnvs Glabrum. 

Glabrous, or Smooth Sumach.] Conſiſting of 
the three following varieties. 

New England Smooth Sumach] Riſes with 
a ſhrubby ſtem, branching irregularly from 
the bottom and ſides, twelve or fourteen feet 
high; having ſpreading bianches, dividing 
into very thick, ſomewhat downy, ſmooth, 
brown ſhoots ; large pinnated leaves, of ten 
or more ſpear-ſhaped lobes, and an odd one, 
ſmooth on both ſides; and large looſe panicles 
of greeniſh flowers at the ends of the branches, 

Carolina Smooth Scarlet Sumach.] Grows 

eight or ten feet high, with ſmooth purple 
branches, duſted with a greyiſh powder; 
long, pinnated, ſmooth leaves like the other, 
and the branches terminated by large ſcailet 
panicles of flowers. 

Canada Smooth Red Sumach.] Grows eight 
or ten feet high, having a purpliſh bark, 
tinged with a whitiſh powder ; long pinnated 
ſmooth leaves, of a ſhining green above, and 
whitiſh underneath ; and the branches ter- 


minated by large panicles of red flowers. 


Rus Copallinum. 

Copallinum, er Lentiſcus - leaved American 
Sumach.] Riſes with a ſhrubby ſtem, dividing 
into ſpreading, ſmooth, brown branches, 
four or five feet high; pinnated leaves, of 
four or five pair of entire lobes, terminated by 
an odd one; having a membranaceous border 
running along the foot-ſtalk in joints, and 
large looſe panicles of greeniſh flowegs at the 
ends of the branches. 

Variety.] Canada Lentiſcus-leaved Sumach, 
growing eight or ten feet high, and Jarger 
pinnated leaves. 

*Rnvs Cotinus. 

Cotinus, Venice Sumach, or Caoccygria.)] Riſes 
with a ſhrubby irregular ſtem, branching 
widely, about ten feet high, having a ſmooth 
brown bark; oval, ſimple, ſhining, green 
leaves; and the branches terminated by long 
hair-like pedicles, dividing into long hair- 
like bunches of ſmall purpliſh flowers. 

In Italy and Spain, where this ſhrub grows 
naturally, they uſe the bark for tanning lea- 
ther. 


Hardy Toxicodendron Deciduous Kinds, 


Theſe are of the ſhrub kind and deciduous, 
natives moſtly of America; were formerly 
ranged as a diſtinct genus, (Toxticedendrum ) 
but are now made ſpecies of Rhus ; moſt of 
the ſorts abounding with a milky poiſonous. 
juice, obtain the appellation of Poiſon-tree in 


Al 
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America, where they grow naturally in great 
abundance, 

*Rnvs Toxicoderdrum. 

Common American Toxicedendroy, or Poiſon- 
Oak.) Hath a low ſhrubby ſtem, branching 
about three feet high, the lower ones trailing 
and rooting in the ground; ternate or three- 
lobed leaves, having roundiſh, angulated, and 
ſometimes entire lobes, each on a ſhort pedi- 
cle, and looſe panicles of ſmall whitiſh flow- 
ers at the ſides of the branches, ſucceeded by 
whitiſh berries in autumn. 

Varieties] Smooth-leaved—downy leaved 
—upright-growing. | 

'Rnus Radicans. 

Radicant American Toxicodendron.) Riſes 
with a ſhrubby ſtem, branching four or five 
feet high, having trailing, radicant, or rooting 
branches; ternate ſmooth leaves, with oval 
entire lobes, and ſhort ſpikes of greeniſh flow- 
ers, ſucceeded by roundiſh berries in auturan, 

Varicty.] With upright branches. 

*Rnvs Yernix. 

Vernix, or Varniſh Tree, or Pinnated-leaved 
American Toxicodendron.] Riſes with a ſtrong, 
woody ſtem, branching thinly on every ſide, 


eight or ten feet high; pinnated leaves of 
three or four pair of oblong entire lobes, and 


an odd one ; and at the axillas, looſe panicles 
of ſmall greeniſh flowers, and roundiſh ber- 
ries, not ripening here. The milky juice of 
this tree being remarkable for ſtaining, is 
ſuppoſed to be the true Varniſh Tree, from. 
which the varniſh is collected. 

All the above eight hardy ſpecies being de- 
ciduous, produce their leaves in ſpring, and 
ſhed them in the autumn. 

They flower here moſtly in June and July, 
for the general part in cluſters a: d panicles ;. 
each cluſter compoſed of numerous ſmall pen- 
tapetalous flowers, ſucceeded in ſome ſorts by. 
ſeeds, ripening in September, 

The plants are all proper furniture for 
ſhrubberies, wilderneſſes, and other orna- 
mental plantations, to encreaſe the variety of 
the deciduous collection; they may be planted 
in any open compartments, in aſſemblage 


with other hardy deciduous ſhrubs, and they 


will effect a very agreeable diverſity in ſum- 
mer, and ſome forts alſo in autumn and win- 
ter ; particularly ſome of the Sumach kinds,, 


v ith their ſtag-horn, brown, velvety branches, 


and their large red panicles. 
Obſerve, as ſeveral of the Sumacks abound 


in ſuckers from the root; and ſome of the. 


Toxicodendrons encreaſe exceedingly by their 


trailing, 
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trailing radicant branches ; they ſhould be - 


cleared therefrom every year in winter, 
Method of Propagation, 
They are all eaſily propagated by ſeeds ; ſe- 


veral forts alſo by fuckers and their rooting 
branches; and all the ſorts by layers. 


ſuckers, &c. may be eaſily raiſed from ſced, 
rocured from abroad; which ſhould be ſowed 
n after they arrive, either in large pots or 

$ a bed or border of light earth, and covered 
half an inch deep; they will ſometimes come 
up in May or June following, though it in 


ts and plunged in a hot- bed about ſix weeks, 


t will forward them, being careful to remove 
them to the full air ſoon atter the plants ap- 
vmetimes remain till the ſpring after, befo:e 
they vegetate, keep the ground clear from weeds, 
give water in dry weather in ſummer, and if a 
evere winter, give occaſional ſheiter of mats, 
the firſt year; and when the plants are one 
or two years old, plant them out in nurſery 
rows, til large enough for the ſhrubbery. 

By Suckers. — Several of the Sumachs ſend 
up abundance from the root; take them up 
any time in winter, and plant them in nur- 
ſery rows for a year or two. 

By their radicant Branches.—The two firſt 
Toxicotendrons multiply by their branches, 
which trail and root in the ground as they ad- 
vance, which may be taken up in autumn, 


. 


winter, or ſpring with roots, and they will 


form proper plants. | 

By Layers.—Any of the forts furniſhing 
lower branches, may have the young wood 
Hid by flit-laying in autumn, and many of 
chem will be rooted in a year. 

Moſt of the ſpecies of Rhus abound with a 
milky juice, reckoned more or leſs poiſonous, 
particularly the Toxicodendrons ; as a flight 
touch of the leaves of theſe ſorts cauſe violent 
irchings, ſometimes followed by an inflam- 


mation and ſwelling ; and if the juice of the 


would or leaves is ſuffered to remain on the 
fin but for a few minutes, it occaſions puſ- 
tules like the itch: it is alſo ſaid, the wood of 
the Poiſon tree when burned, emits a very 


3 however, as thoſe in the natural earth 


— 


noxious fume, that will ſuffocate animals ex 


poſed thereto in a room. 
Green 'houſe Nini. 
Confiſts of three African Sumach ſhrubs, 
comprehending ſeveral varieties; retaining 


their leaves all che year by ſhielter of the || 
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green-houſe in winter, and effect an agrees 
able variety in that collection. 
*Rnvs Tomentoſum. | 
Timentoſe, or Downy African Sumach.) Hath 
a ſhrubby ſtem, branching irregularly, fix or 
eight feet high ; ternate leaves, downy under- 


| neath; compoſed of angular, rhomboidal, 
By Seed. —Such forts as do not furniſh 


ſub-petiolated lobes, downy underneath, and 
lender bunches of whitifh-green flowers from 
the ſides of the branches. 

Varieties.) Hairy leaved - Serrated - leaved 
—Jagged-leaved—Oval-lobed. 

„ RRHus Anguſtifolium, 

Nar row-leaved African Sumach.] Hath a 
fhrubby ſtem, and irregular brown branches, 
growing from five or fix, to ten or twelve feet 
high in the varieties; ternate leaves, havin 
linear-lanceolate, entire, petiolated lobes, 
downy underneath ; and ſmall looſe bunches 
of whitiſh-green flowers from the ſides and 
ends of the branches. | 

Variety.] Silvery cut-leaved, 

Rus Lucidum. 8 
Lucid, er Shining-leaved African Sumach.] 
Hath a ſhrubby firong ſtem, and irregular 
brown branches, growing ten or twelve feet 
high ; ternate leaves, having wedge-ſhaped, 
ſeſſile, ſmooth, ſhining-green lobes; and 
ſmall bunches of greeniſh flowers. 

Varieties] Round lobed — Heart-ſhaped 
lobed— Dwarf growing. 

Theſe three green houſe ſpecies muſt be 
always Rept in pots, in order for moving to 
ſhelter in winter, managing them as other 
ſnrubby plants of the green-houſe collection. 
See GREEN-HOUsSE PLANTS. 

They are eaſily propagated by layers and 
cuttings. 

By Layers.—In ſpring, lay any of the 
lower young wood in the common way, and 
they will be rooted and fit to pot off in autumn. 
By Curtings.— Plant, cuttings of the young 
ſhoots in April, May, or June, in pots ; and 
if plunged in any hot-bed, they will ſoon 
ſtrike, giving occaſional ſhade and watering, 
| and towards autumn pot them off ſeparately. 


Stove Kinds. 


Rus Cobbe. 3 

Cob be, or Ceylon Sumach. ] Hath a ſhrubby 
g ſtem, branching eight or ten ſeet high; ter- 
nate leaves, having oval, acuminated, ſawed 
lobes, and cluſters of whitiſn- green flowers at 
the ends of the branches, having downy pe- 
duncles. 


It 


buſh 


| and ſome for medical uſes. 


ters of {mall berries. 


RIB 


It is a tender exotic, requiring a ſtove in { 


this country, ſo muſt always be kept in pots, 
and placed in that department and managed 
as other ſhrubby hot-houſe plants. 
Propagate it by cuttings in the ſpring, 
nted in pots, and plunge them in a bark- 


a 


RIBES, Currant-tree and Gooſeberry- 


lit... x. 


The Currant and Gooſeberry are hardy de- 
ciduous ſhrubs, ſpecies of the ſame genus, 
each compriling many varieties, all of buſhy 
growth; garniſhed with tr:lobate ſimple leaves, 
and very ſmall pentapetalous flowers from the 
ſides of the branches; ſome in racemous cluſ- 
ters, others ſingly, ſucceeded by globular ber- 
ries, valuable as early fummer truit for the 
deſert; alſo for various culinary purpoſes, 


Claſs and Order, Pentandria Minseynia. 

Characters. ] CALIx, is monophyllous, 
ventricoſe, cut into five concave ſegments, and 
permanent. CoROLLa, five ſmall obtuſe 
petals attached to the border of the calix. 
STAMINA, five ſubulate filaments inſerted in 
the calix, having incumbent compreſſed an- 
therz. PISTILLUM, a roundiſh germen un- 
der the flower, bifid ſty/e, and obtuſe ſtig- 
mas. PERICAKP1UM, a globoſe, umbili- 
cated, unilocular berry, fuil of pulp, and 
many roundiſh compreſſed ſeeds. 

The Curraut and Gooſeberry were long 
conſidered each as a ſeparate genus; Ribes the 
Currant, and Greſfularia the Goofeberry ; but 
agreeable to ſyſtematic botany, or are 
now joined together, the Greſſularia being 
made a ſpecies of Ribes; all the Currantkinds 
having inermous or thoruleſs branches, and 
racemous cluſters of flowers and fruit; and 
the Gooſeberry have ſpinous branches; and 
flowers and fruit for the molt part ſingly. 

Currant Kinds, t 

There are three ſpecics of the Currant-tree, 
two of which and their varieties, merit culture 
for their fruit; the other a> a plant of variety 
or obſervation ; all of which are inermous or 
unarmed, having no thorns on the branches. 

*RizeEs Rubrum. 

Cammon Red Curraut tree, &c.] Hath a 
ſhrubby ſtem, dividing low into many 
branches, forming buſhy head, five or fix 
feet high, or more, without thorns ; broad 
trilobate leaves. and ſmooth pendulous cluſters 
of plane greeniſh flowers, ſucceeded by cluſ- 


2 — r 


It grows naturally in woods and hedyes in 
England, and moſt parts of Europe. 
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Varieties.) Compriſes all the ſorts of Red 
and White Currants, as, Common, ſmall, 
Red Currant—— Large Red Dutch Cur- 
rant Long bunched Red Currant—Cham- 
paigne Pale-red Currant Common ſmall 


| White Currant—Large White Dutch Cur- 
| rnt—Yellow blotched leaved Currant—-Siiver 


ſtriped-leaved—Gold ſtiiped-leaved—Gooſe- 
berry-Icaved. 

All theſe ſorts are varieties of one ſpecies : 
Ribes Rtbrum, or Common Red Currant, it be- 
ing the parent from which all the others were 


firſt obtained from the ſeed, and improved by 


culture; they all flover in the ſpring, and 
the ſuit ripens in 2 and July; and by hav- 
ing the trees in different ſituations and modes 
of training, ſuch as plantations of ſtandards 
in the open quarters, for the general ſupply, 
others trained againſt walls or pales, of differ- 
ent aſpect, the fruit may be continued ripe in 
good perfection, from about the middle of 
June until November, provided the later crops 
are deſended with mats or nets from the birds: 
the ripe fruit of all the varieties are valuable, 
not only to eat raw, as being of an agreeable, 
quick, acid reliſh, and fine cooling quality, 
excel ent to quench thirſt and create an appe- 
tite; but the red ſorts in particular are made 
into gellies, tarts, ſauces, and other culinary 
preparations. Likewiſe, of Currants 1s made 


| good wane, and they are allo uſed in medi- 


cine; fo that plenty of the trees ſhould be cul- 
tivated in every garden for the fruit, both for 
private uſe and the ſupply of markets: as to the 
variegated-leaved kinds, they are valued as 
furniture for the ſhrubbery, to cauſe diverſity 
in the different variegations of their leaves; 
they alſo bear fruit plentifully like the other 
kinds; and all the varieties of every fort are 
very eaſy of propagation and culture, by cut- 
tings, ſuckers, and Jayers. Sec their Prapa- 
ation. 

*RiBts Nigrum. 

Black Currant tree.] Hath a ſhrubby ſtem, 
dividing low into many branches, forming a 
buſhy head, five or fix feet high ; broad tri- 
lobate leaves of a rank odour, and having ta- 
cemous cluſters of oblong greeniſh flowers, 
ſucceeded by thin cluſters of black-berries. 

The fruit of this ſpecies being of a ſtrong 
flavour and ſomewhat phyſical reliſh, is not 
generally liked; it however is accounted v 
wholeſome, and of which is alſo made a ſyrup 
of high eſtimation for fore throats and quin- 
ſeys ; hence the fruit is often called ſquinaucy 
berries 
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Variety.) Penſylvanian Black Currant. Hav- 
ing ſmaller ſhoots and leaves; not ſtrong 
ſcented, and ſmall fruit of but little value; ſo 
the ſhrub is eſteemed only for variety in 
ſhrubberies. | 

The mode of bearing of all the varieties of 
Currants, is both on the old and young wood, 
all along the ſides of the branches and ſhoots, 
often upon a ſort of ſmall ſpurs and ſnags, 
producing the fruit in numerous long pendu- 
lous cluſters. ; 


v3 Grofſularia, or Gooſeberry Kinds. 


Of the Groſſularia or Gooſeberry kinds, 
there are four or five ſpecies, comprehending 
many varieties, all of which are of buſhy 


rowth, from about three or four, to fix or 


ſeven feet high; ſome being upright, others 
of reclinated growth ; have all their branches 
armed with ſpines, and produce their fruit 
both on the young and old wood, all along the 
ſides of the branches and ſhoots ; ſometimes 
immediately from the eyes or buds, of the 
oung wood in particular, and alſo on ſmall 
er on the older branches; in all of which 
the flowers and fruit ariſe, ſome ſingly, others 
in ſmall bunches; all of the berry kind; 
uſeful both when green and ripe; green, for 
tarts, pies, ſauces, and ſor preſerving in bot 
tles for winter uſe; and when ripe, it is va- 
luable as an early deſert fruit; and the dif- 
ſerent ſorts afford great variety at table, in 
their different coJours and reliſhes. 
Riss Groſſularia. 
 Groſſularia, or Common Gooſeberry-buſh.) 
Riſes with a low ſhrubby ftem, dividing low 
into a very branchy buſhy head, armed with 
ſpines ; trilobate ſmalliſh leaves, having hairy 
ciliated foot-ſtalks, and ſmall greeniſh flowers, 
ſucceeded by hairy berries. 
Varieties) Conſiſts of many varieties of dif- 
ferent ſizes and colours, as hereafter deſcribed. 
*RiBes Reclinatum. 
 Redlinated broad-leated Gooſe berry-buſh.] Riſes 
with a low ſhrubby ſtem, and reclinated ſome- 
what prickly branches; trilobate broadiſh 
leaves, and ſmall greeniſh flowers, having 
the pedunculi furniſhed with triphyllous 
. bractea, CHESTER 
 *Riges' Oxzatanthoides. | 
Oxyacantha - leaved Gorſeberry.] Hath a 
ſhrubby ſtem, and branches armed on all ſides 
With ſpines z and largiſh trilobate hawthorn 
leaves. | | 4 | 
*Ripes Uva criſpa. 


Uva 712 or Smooth Gooſeberry.) Hath a 
ſhrubby ſtem and branches, armed with ſpines; - 


RIB 
trilobate leaves; pedicles having monophyl- 
lous bractea; and ſmooth fruit. 

7 RISES Cyneſbati. 

Prickly - fruited Gooſeberry-buſh.) Hath a 
ſhrubby ſtem and branches. armed with ſpines 
moſtly at the axillas; and prickly fruit in 
cluſters. | | | 

Varieties of the different ſpecies.) Many varie- 
ties of Gooſebetries have been raiſed from 
ſeeds; ſome having round berries, others oval ; 
ſome hairy and ſome ſmooth, and of different 
colours, as Red—Green—Yellow— White, 
&c. conſiſting of the following varieties of 
each ſort 

Red Kinds. — Hairy Red Gooſeberry— 
Smooth Red Gooleberry—Deep Red Gooſe- 
berry—Damſon, or Dark-red bluciſh Gooſe- 
berry — Red Raſpberry Gooſeberry— Early 
Black- red Gooſeberry. 

Green Kinds, — Hairy Green Gooſeberry — 
Smooth Green Gooſeberry—Green Gaſcoigne 
Gooſeberry — Green Raſpberry Gooſeberry. 

Yellow Kinds.—Great oval Ye'low Gooſe- 
berry—Great Amber Gooſeberry—Hairy Am- 
ber Gooſeberry —Early Amber Gooſeberry. 

I bite Kinds. — Large White Cryſtal Gooſe- 
berry — Common White Gooſeberry— White- 
veined Gooſeberry. 

Other Varieties of different Sorts) Cham- 
paigne Gooſleberry—Iiumbullion Gooſeberry 
—Large Ironmonger Gooſeberry — Smooth 
lronmonger Gooſeberry—Hairy Globe Gooſe- 
berry—Large Tawney, or Great Mogul 
Gooſeberry. | 

All the above ſeven ſpecies of Ribes, both 
Currant and Gooſeberry kinds and their reſ- 
pective varieties, are very hardy ſhrubs, that 
proſper almoſt any where, both in open and 
ſhady ſituations, and in any common ſoil ; 
bearing plentifully in any expoſure, though 
in open ſunuy ſituations, they produce the 
largeſt and faireſt fruit, ripening to a richer 
vinous flavour; but. it is eligible: to plant 
them in different ſituations and aſpects, in 
order. to have the fruit as early and late as 
poſſible. 

They are commonly planted in the kitchen 
garden moſtly as dwarf ſtandards, in the open 
quarters, for the general ſupply ; being diſpoſ- 
ed ſometimes in continued plantations in rows, 
eight or ten feet by fix aſunder, where great 
quantities of the fruit are required for market 
or other large ſuppliesz and are ſometimes 
diſpoſed in ſingle ranges round the outward 
edge of the quarters, eight feet aſunder ; fre- 
quently in ſingle crofs rows, in order to divide 
the ground into ſeparate wide plats or breaks, 
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of from twenty to thirty or forty feet width; out, and planted in nurſery lines two feet 


which allo ſerves to ſhelter the ground a little 
in winter; in all of which methods of planting 
them as ſtandards, they ſhould be generally 
trained up to a fingle ſtem about a ſoot high, 
then ſuffered to branch out every way all around 
into buſhy heads, keeping the middle how- 
ever open, and the branches moderately thin, 
to admit the ſun and free air; though if ſome 
are fanned, that is, trimmed on two ſides op- 


politely, ſo as to make the other branches 


range in a line like an eſpalier, whereby they 
will take up much leſs of the ground, and, by 
admitting tne ſun and air more freely, they 
will produce large fair ſruit. 


They are likewiſe trained againit walls or 
palings, like other wall trees; but principally 


ſome of the large red and white Dutch Cur- 
rants, in which they will produce fine large 
fruit, and thoſe againſt any ſouth fence will 
' ripen early and be high flayoured ; but it is 
proper to plant a few both againſt ſouth, 
north, eaſt, and welt walls, in order to ob- 
tain the fruit ripening both early and late, 
in a long ſucceſſion. It is alſo proper to 
plant a few of the fineſt ſorts of Cooſeberries 
againſt a warm fence, both to have early green 
Gooſeberries for tarts, &c. as well as to ripen 
4 and they will grow very large and 
"EE... 

Sometimes both Currants and Gooſeberries 
are alſo trained in low eſpaliers for variety, 
and they produce very fine fruit. 

All the varieties of theſe ſhrubs are raiſed 
plentifully in the nurſeries for ſale. 


Method of Propagation, 


All the ſorts of Gurrants and Gooſeberries 
are expeditiouſly propagated by cuttings, 
ſuckers, and layers z but as every cutting and 
flip will moſt readily grow, that mode of pro- 
pagating them is molt commonly adopted in 
the nurſeries, in railing great quantities for 
fale. 

By Cuttings. — Autumn, at the fall of the 
leaf, is the moſt eligible ſeaſon for planting 
the cuttings; it may alſo be performed any time 
in winter, in open weather, and early part of 
the ſpring; chuſing the young ſhoots of laſt 
ſummer, cutting them off from about ten or 
twelve to eighten inches long, and plant them 
in any ſhady border, in rows a foot aſunder, 
each full half way into the ground; they will 
root firmly the enſuing ſummer, ſhoot at top, 
and form tolerable little plants by next au- 


tumn, when every other row may be thinned 


— 


| 


and half aſunder; afterwards train the whole 
for the purpoſes deſigned. | 

Obſerve thoſe deſigned for common ſtand- 
ards,ſhould be trained up to a twelve or ſifteen 
inch ſtem, then encourage them to branch out 
all around at that height to form a full head ; 
for if ſuffered to branch away immediately 
from the bottom, according to the natural 
mode of growth of theſe kind of trees, ab is 
often the caſe in many gardens, they over- 
ſpread the ground, that no crops can grow 
near them, as well as appear unſightly, and 
render it inconvenient to do the neceſſary 
work: it is therefore of importance to keep 
them to a ſingle ſtem, a foot at leaſt high, 
then ſuffered to form the firſt ſet of branches, 
trimming off low ſtragglers, and encourage 
the more upright growths; thinning them to 
moderate diſtances, and reduce long ramblers 
to preſerve a ſomewhat regular head ; the trees 
will thus aſſume a decent appearance, admit 
of ſmall crops under them, and will be more 
eaſily kept in regular order, 

And if intended to train any of them with 
fanned branches, either for fanned ſtandards, 
or for walls and eſpaliers, they muſt be en- 
couraged to branch out near the bottom, and 
ranged the way of the rows, cutting off all 
crols or foreright ſhoots, ſo as to form the 
branches in a ſtraight range, like an eſpa- 
lier, &c. FS 

In all the above modes of training theſe 
ſhrubs, by cuttings, they will attain a bearing 
ſtate in two or three years. 

By Suckers.— All the ſocts fend up ſuckers 
very plenteouſly from the roots, each ſucker 
forming a proper plant, and is the moſt ex- 
peditious mode of propagating all the varieties, 
both Currants and * they may 
be taken up in autumn, winter, or ſpring, 
with roots, or even ſuch as are without fibres 
will ſucceed ; for the lower part having been 
ſituated in the ground, 1s naturally diſpoſed to 
ſend out fibres very ſoon; planting them either 
in nurſery rows for a year or two, or ſuch as 
are tall and ſtrong may be planted at once 
where they are to remain : obſerving to train 
the whole for the purpoſes intended, as di- 
rected for the cuttings, and they will form 
bearing plants after one or two years growth, 

But the propagating them by ſuckers, is by 
ſome objected to, as alledging they incline to 
run greatly to ſuckers again, and .encumber 
the ground; there is however, but little foun - 


dation in this, for it 1s peculiar to theſe ſhrubs, 
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them be raiſed either by ſeeds, cuttings, or 
any other method, they are natrually diſpoſed 
to ſend up many ſuckers from the roots an- 


nually. See SUCKERS. 
Sometimes theſe ſhrubs baving been per- 


by ſuckers that have ariſen directly from the 
root ; the whole forming a large ſpreading 
buſh; which, if taken up may be divided'into 
ſeveral ſeparate plants, with good roots and 
branchy heads, and planted out finally to re- 
main ; they will at once commence good 
bearing plants, producing fruit the following 
ſummer. | 
By Layers.—The young branches being 
hid any how, in autumn, winter, or ſpring, 
will readily, ſtrike root, and next autumn be 
fit to tranſplant. : 

In the general propagation of theſe ſhrubs, 
we would obſerve, that, as they naturally 
throw out many ſuckers from the root, ſo as 
often to become troubleſome, it is proper, 


previous to planting the cuttings, and ſuck- 


ers, &c. to rub off cloſe all the buds or pro- 
minent eyes, from the lower part, as far as 
they are to be put into the ground, which will 
in ſome meaſure diminiſh their tendency in 
the production of ſuckers :. likewiſe, when 
tranſplanting the young plants, if they diſcover 
any tendency to the bottom for fuckers, Jet all 
ſuch parts be alſo carefully rubbed off cloſe. 


Final Tranſplantation. 
When theſe ſhrubs are grown about two 


er three feet high, having tolerable heads, | 


they are of a proper ſize for tranſplanting 
finally, into the garden where they are to re- 
main for bearing: 

They may be tranſplanted any time from 
October until March, in open weather. 

Plant them in rows, eight or ten feet diſ- 
tance, both as ſtandards and for walls, &c. 
obſerving to plant the principal quantity as 
ſtandards for the general ſupply, and a few- of 
the choicer ſorts for walls, particularly of the 
Currants. | 

In planting them for ſtandards, if a full or 
continued plantation of them is intended; ſet 
them in rows eight or ten feet aſunder, as- 
above obferved;; and fix diſtant in the ranges; 
and if deſigned in ſing'e rows, either round 
or croſs ways the quarters, allow full ſeven or- 
eight feet diſtance, for if cloſer, they will 
ſoon meet and prove troubleſome. 

And in planting them againſt walls or eſpa- 
Hers, let ſome be planted againſt a ſouth wall, 
t& produce early fruit; others on a north; and 


| 
mitted to advance with ſeveral ſtems, formed | 
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other aſpected fences; allowing them eight 
or ten feet diſtance, as aforeſaid, and train 
their branches four or five inches aſunder. 


General Culture. 


Their culture in common Standard. — Conti- 
nue to train them with a ſingle ſtem, a foot 
high, as already hinted; and let the head 
branch out four or five feet high, keeping 
the middle ſomewhat hollow, and the 
branches at tolerable diſtances, by occaſional 
pruning, not with garden ſheers, but regu- 
larly with a pruning knife; obſerving how- 
ever, if the plants are permitted to aſpire in 
in height, ſhoot at ſull length, and take their 
own natural growth, they will grow higher and 
more ſpreading, and ſhoot more moderate, than 
if pruned annually, and will alſo bear plenti- 
fully without trouble ; though if they are kept 
down by proper pruning, to about four feet 
height, the middle kept open, and the branches 
thin, at ſome reaſonable diſtances, they will pro- 
bably produce larger fruit, ripening ſooner, 
and with a better flavour; but remarking, in 
this caſe, that by the annual pruning to keep 
the ſhrubs low and regular, it eauſes them to 
throw out numerous ſhoots every- ſummer, 
and crowd them with uſeleſs wood, which 
mult be regulated accordingly, by pruning 
them every winter, to retrench all that are 
evidently ſuperfluous, and reſerving others 
occaſioally in proper places for young bearers, 


| and to cut out irregular crowding branches 


occahonally. 

This pruning is performed in winter, or 
any time from the fall of the leaf till Febru- 
ray. With your knife retrench all ſuperflu- 
ous ſhoots of Jaſt ſummer from the middle of 
the plants, and from the ſides of the branches 
in general, only referving: a terminating ſhoot 
to every branch, and ſome regular ſhoots oc- 
caſronally towards the lower parts, either to 
be coming forward for young bearers, or to 
fill any preſent or apparently future vacancy 


or to ſupply the place of any worn out branches, 


or dead wood, which ſhould always be re- 
trenched, and ſome contiguous ſhoots retained 
in its ſtead, and clear the bottom from all 
ſuckers, &c. 5 | 
At the ſame timg obſerving, that when the 
branches in general become too numerous and 
crowding, or grow acroſs,. or in any very ir- 
regular growth, to cauſe confuſion and diſor- 
der, they ſhould alſo be regulated by pruning 
out the moſt irregular, leaving the others five 
or ſix inches aſunder; likewiſe, retrench all 
low ſtragglers; and according as any of the 
branches. 
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branches become too long, or advanced higher 


than you intend, or any long rambler happen- 
ing, they ſhould be reduced to order, by 
ſhortening them down to ſome convenient 
young ſhoot, or lower young branch termi- 
nated by one; for in reducing or ſhortening 
the branches, as occaſion may require, they 
ſhould not be ſtumped off, but pruned down 
to a young ſhoot or branch; as jult hinted ; 
that they may ſtill terminate in a young ſhoot 
for a leader. | 

The general ſupply of young ſhoots may be 
more or leſs ſhortened, according to their 
ſtrength and ſituation, but more particularly 
the currants, if thought neceſſary to keep the 
head low and within ſmall compaſs ; cutting 
the upper ſhoots to fix, eight, or ten inches ; 
but the lower ones deſigned to grow up to fill 
any vacancy, leave longer in proportion, or 
at full length, as it ſhall ſeem proper, till ar- 
rived to the deſired height. 

But the Gooſeberry kinds having the young 
wood mnch ſhortened, it cauſes them to throw 
out very numerous ſhoots in ſummer, and 
crowd the buſhes exceedingly with unneceſſary 
wood, it is therefore eligible to ſhorten the 
Qoots of theſe kinds but moderately, or 
leave them moſtly entire, or at full length; 
ſuch however, as recline conſiderably, or 
ramble away from all the reſt, ſhould be re- 
duced with the knife, ſo as to preſerve a little 
regularity in the head, 


. To conclude, be careful always, both in 


the Currant and Gooſeberry kinds, not to ſuf- 
fer them to become of ſtraggling growth, 
ſpreading near the ground, nor too much 
crowded at top; but annually clear off all 
ſuckers from the bottom, all lower ſtraggling 
ſhoots from the ſtem, and keep the middle of 
the head open, and the branches in general 
thin, about ſix or ſeven inches aſunder, as 
aforeſaid, preſerving all the ſmall laterals 
bearing ſnags, natural ſpurs and fruit-buds ; 
and thus theſe ſhrubs will always bear large 
and fair fruit in great abundance. 

Their culture in fanned Standards. — If in- 
tended to fan any of them in ſtandards, 
ranging the branches in the manner of-eipa- 
liers, you muſt encourage only the branches 
that range the way of the rows, trimming off 


all fore and back ſhoots, and range the others - 


about ſix inches aſunder, at full length, till 


thoſe of each tree nearly 28 giving OC» | 


caſional pruning both in ſummer to retrench 
all ſuperfluous and projecting foreright ſhoots; 
and in winter to give a general regulation as 


obſerved for the common buſh ſtandards, 
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Training them againſ! walls and eſpaliens.— 
Let them branch out near the-bottom, as ſor- 
meriy noticed in the nurſery culture, clearing 
off all foreright growers, and train the others 
horizontally to the wall, &c. five or fix inches 
aſunder, at full length, till they have filed the 
allotted ſpace ; they wil naturally form fruit- 
buds all along their ſides, and bear abundantly. 
Obſerve to give them a ſummer aud a wintcr 
pruning ; in ſummer to retrench cloſe all 
foreright, and evidently ſuperfluous ſhoots, 
and train in only an occaſional ſupply of ſome 
of the moſt regular ſhoots towards the lower 
parts till winter, in caſe of a vacancy, or to be 
in training for young bearers ; and it then not 
wanted, mult be diſplaced ; and by this re- 
gulation in ſummer, it not only preſerves the 
uniformity of the trees, but exhibits the fruit 
to view, and gives acceſs to a due portion of 
ſun and air to improve its growth and flavour. 
And in winter pruning, fee if there are any 
vacancies, and retain ſome contiguous ſhoot 
left in ſummer, cutting out any worn out or 
naked branch, down to ſome lower ſhoot or 
young branch, as obſerved of the ſtandard 

uſhes ; looking occaſionally to the lower pait 
of the trees for any well placed ſtrong ſhoots, 
and ſee if they are wanted either to fill a pre- 
ſent vacancy, or for training in to ſerve ſuture 
purpoſes to ſupply the place of any old branch 
becoming naked, or unfurniſhed with bearing 
parts; in which caſes, retain occaſional ſup- 
plies of young wood as you ſhall ſee neceſſary, 
keep all the main branches at regular diſtances, 
preſerving all the ſpurs and fruit - buds, but 
cut off any long projecting ſnags, and all 
dead wood. Then train the whole ſtraight and 
cloſe to the wall at the diſtances afore-men- 
tioned. Gn 

Theſe trees thus properly trained againſt 
walls, will grow eight or ten feet higb, and ex- 
tended widely every way. 


Of the Frutt. 
The fruit of all the varieties, both Currants 


and Gooſeberries, on ſtandards and againſt 


walls, begin to ripen in June, but do not at- 
tain full perfection till July; thoſe againſt 
warm walls ripen ſooneſt by a fortnight, if the 
trees are properly dreſſed in ſummer, and will 
be ſuccoded by the ſtandards for the general 
crop. 

| When deſigned to continue a ſupply of theſe 
fruit, as long in the ſeaſon as poſhble, it is pro- 
per to net ſome of the fulleſt trees, when they 
begin to ripen, to defend the berries from the 


{ birds ; and mat others to ſhade them from the 
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ſun, in order to retard their * And inches wide - deeply divided-leaved—flightly 
if when full ripe, ſome are cloſely matted with | divided-leaved—grey-leaved—green-leaved— 
large mats, particularly Currants, it will pre- fix- lobed - leaved — ſeven-lobed - leaved, &c. 
ſerve the fruit in perfection on the trees till | being all varieties of one ſpecies, which, and 
October or November. | | its varieties in general, are annual or biennial, 
RICINUS, Palma Chriſti. natives of Africa, America, and the South of 
Conſiſts of tall, herbaceous, tender annuals | Europe, and require a hot-bed to raiſe them in 
for the pleaſure ground, riſing with ſtrong | this country. 
erect ſtems from three or four to ten or tuelve] They are fine majeſtic plants, annual, or at 
feet high, adorned with luxuciant, palmated, | moſt biennial in England; but in their native 
peltated leaves, on long foot-ſtalks, and Jong | ſoil, it is ſaid, they are durable both in root 
ſpikes of apetalous monoeceous flowers, in | and ſtem. In England however, we conſi- 
July and Auguſt. | der them only as annuals, for being raiſed 
Claſs and order, Morcecia, Monadelphia. ſrom ſeed in the ſpring, they ſhoot up to ſtem, 
 Charatters.] Calix, male and female flower, and perfect ſeeds the ſame year, and, 
flowers, apart in the ſame ſpike ; the males | if not ſheltered, die root and all in the winter: 
having monophyllous, five-parted cups, and | but being ſheltered in a green houſe, or ſtove, 
thoſe of the females three-parted, and decidu- | during that ſeaſon they will abide two years. 
Ous. CoROLLA, no petals —5TAMINA, Their merit in our gardens is as ornamen- 
numerous filiforme filaments, variouſly con- | tal plants, being raiſed firſt in a hot-bed, then 
netted in the monadelphous way, terminated | tranſplanted into the borders in ſummer, they 
byroundiſh didymous antherz. —P1sTILLUM, | will effect a fine variety. 
an oval covered germen, three bifid, ereCt-pa- 


— 


tent ſtyles, crowned by ſimple ſtigmas.— PER I- Their Propagation, Qc. 
CARPIUM, a roundiſh triſulcated, trivalved, 

trilocular capſule, each cell having a 'ſingle] They are raiſed from ſeed ſowed in any hot- 
oval ſeed. bed with other tenderiſh annuals, ſuch as 


There are three ſpecies, one of which only | Africans, China aſters, &c. half an inch 
is common to our gardens, comprehending | deep : when they are come up three inches 
ſeveral varieties, ſome growing eight or ten | high, pot ſome of them ſeparately in ſmall 
feet high, others not above half ſo much, | pots, which plunge alſo in a hot-bed ; others 
eſteemed as ornamental plants for the ſingula- | prick in the earth of the bed, giving plenty of 
rity of their large, beautiful leaves, from one | water, and according as they encreaſe in ſize, 
to two feet and half broad, deeply lobated | ſhift thoſe in pots into larger ſizes ; and about 
into fix or ſeven ſegments, expanded in the | the end of May, or beginning of June, re- 
palmated way, and the foot-ſtalks, fixed in the | move all of them into the full air, tranſplant- 
middle underneath, in the peltated manner. | ing ſome with balls about their roots into the 
See Foliuu. . open borders, and retain ſome in pots tomove 

The ſpecies is | occaſionally, where wanted : ſupplying the 

Ricinus Communis. | | whole with water in dry weather, particularly 

Common Palma Chriſti.] Riſes with an up- | the tranſplanted plants in the borders, &c. 
right, ſtrong, herbaceous, jointed ſtem, eight | till firmly rooted, and the potted plants all the 
or ten feet high; having ſub-palmated, pel- ſummer, about three times a week. Thus 
tated ſawed leaves, and at the axillas, long } theſe fine. plants will grow to their full height 

| ſpikes of whitiſh green flowers, fucceeded by | in Auguſt, well cloathed with their noble fo- 
ripe ſeeds in autumn. liage, and will produce flowers and ſeed. 

Parieties.) There are many varieties, for- If intended to preſerve any in the green- 
merly ſuppoſed to be diſtinct ſpecies, but are | houſe all the winter for variety, chuſe ſome of 
found to be all varieties only of Ricinus Com- the handſomeſt potted plants, which remove 
munis — and of which there are — Major into that repoſitory in October, where they 
Palma Chriſti, growing from- about ſix or | will retain their ſtems and leaves. 
eight to ten or twelve feet high. — AZiner | RIDGING Ground. See DIGGING by 
Palma Chriſti, growing but three or four feet } Trenches, and TRENCH NG. 
high — green · ſtalked — grey-ſtalked—brown- RIVINIA, Rivmia. ; 
ſtalked - ted-ſtalked, & . broad-leaved, being | Two ſhrubby ever-greens for the ſtove 
more than two feet in breadth — leſſer-leaved, compoſe this genus: one a low upright plant, 
deing from ten or twelve to fifteen or eighteen | che other a kirk climber ; furniſhed ag we 

| | Pe 
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ſhaped and oval leaves, and ſpikes of ſmall 


apetalous flowers. 
Claſs and order, Tetandria Monogynia. 
Character. CALIx, four oblong- oval, co- 
Joured, permanent leaves. CoRoOLLA, no 
tals —— STAMINA, four and ſome eight 
rmanent filaments, having ſmall antherz. — 
3 a large roundiſh germen, ſhort 
ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma.—PERICARPIUM, a 


globular. unilocular berry lodged cloſe in the 


calix, having one roundiſh ſeed, 

The ſpecies are. 

RIVINIA Hlumilis. | 

Dwarf Tetrandrous Jamaica Rivinid.] Hath 
a low ſhrubby ſtem, dividing and branching 
three or ſour feet high; heart-ſhaped leaves, 
and long ſpikes of {mall tetrandrous flowers, 
ſucceeded by red berries. 

Varieties.) Downy-leaved — white - flowered 
— ſcarlet-flowered. 

*Rivinla Otandria. 

Climbing Odtandrous American Rivinia.] 
Riſes with a ſhrubby,climbing, branchy ſtem, 
fifteen or eighteen feet high. Oval ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, and looſe ſpikes of ſmall octandrous 
flowers, ſucceeded by blue berries. 

Both the ſpecies are ever-green, and being 
tender exotics from the warmeſt parts of Ame- 
rica, muſt be kept always in pots, and placed 
among the ſtove plants, where they will 
flower moſt times of the year: the flowers are 
apetalous, ſeparately ſmall, but numerous in 
each ſpike, ariſing in great abundance from 
the ſides and ends of the branches, ſucceeded 
by berries _ 

They are raiſed from ſeed ſowed in pots, and 
plunged in a bark-bed. Try them alſo by 
layers and cuttings, aſſiſted by heat. 

ROBINTA, Falſe Acacia. 

Conſiſts of hardy deciduous trees and 
ſhrubs for ornamental plantations, and tender 
kinds for the hot-houſe collection; adorned 
with pinnated and quaternate leaves; and 
pendulous cluſters of papilionaceous flowers, 

Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

Chara&ers.] CALix is monophyllous, and 
ſour- parted, having the three under-ſegments 
narrow, the other broad, —CoROLLA, is papi- 
lionaceous, having a large round patent vexil- 
lum, two oval wings, with ſhort appendices, 


and a nearly ſemi-orbicular depreſſed carina. 


—STAMIN A, ten diadelphous filaments, and 
roundiſh antheræ.—PISTILLVM, a cylindric 
oblong germen, flender bent ſtyle, and hairy 
Rigma.—PEricarPiuM, a large oblong com- 
preſſed pod, having kindney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
There are ſix ſpecies, 


— 
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ſhrub kind, four of them hardy for the ſhrub- 
bery, and two tender for the ſtove. 


Hardy Kinds. 


Theſe conſiſt of one large tree, and three 
moderate ſhrubs, all deciduous, natives of fo- 
reign parts, America, Siberia, and Tartary, 
but all hardy enough to ſucceed in our open 
plantations. 

ROBINIA, Pſeud Acacia. 

Common Pſeud - Acacia, Faiſe = Acacia, or 
American Rovinia,) Riſes with a ſtrong, 
woody trunk, dividing and + branchivg 
thirty or forty feet high ; armed with ſtrong 
{pines ; large, long, pinnated leaves of nine 
or ten pair of oval lobes, and an odd one, 
having prickly ſtipulæ, and long pendulous 
racemous cluſters of papilionaceous, white, 
odoriterous flowere, one on cach pedicle, ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmooth ſeed-pods, 

Varieties.) Conſiſts of the two following, 
formerly conſidered as diſtinCt ſpecies, viz. 

Echinated, or Prictiy pod iled American Falſe- 
Acacia. ] Grows thirty or forty feet high, 
having leaves and flowers like the other, but 
ſhort very prickly pods. 

Reſe Acacia, or Hiſpid American Robinia. ] 
Grows fiſteen or twenty feet bigh, but appears 
like a moderate ſhrub in England, armed with 
ſpines, and hiſpid hairs on every part, having 
leaves and flowers formed like the other : but 
the flowers are of a beautiſul roſe-colour, 


making a fine appearance, 


This is a very beautiful lowering ſhrub, for 


the principal compartments of the ſhrubbery 


*RoBINIA, Caragana. 
Caragana, or Siberian Robinia.) Riſes with 


a ſhrubby ſtem, branching eight or ten feet 


high, or more: abruptly pinnated leaves of 
five or fix pair of oval lobes, not terminated 
by an odd one; and ſimple or unbranched 
pedunculi, ſuſtaining ſmall yellow flowers. 
*RoBINnIA Fruteſcens. 
Shrubby Duaternate-leaved Siberian Robinia.] 


Hath a thrubby ſtem, branching fix or eight 


feet high, quaternate oval leaves, on ſhort ſoot- 


| flalks: and ſimple pedunculi, ſuſtaining yel- 


low-flowers. 

4RoBINIA, Pigmæa. 

Dwarf quaternate leaved Siberian Robinia.] 
Hath a low ſhrubby ſtem, branching about 
three ſeet high. Quaternate, wedge-ſhaped, 


cloſe-fitting leaves; and fimple pedunculi, 


ſuſtaining yellow. flowers. 
The above ſour hardy ſpecies flower here 


annually, the firſt fort in June, and the others. 
of the tree and ' in May. The flowers are all papilionaceous: 


and 
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or 


and tetrapetalous; ariſing from the ſides and 
ends of the branches; which in the firſt ſort 
and varieties being produced in long cluſters, | 


make a fine appearance, particularly the vari- 
ety Roſe Acacia; and moſt of the ſorts are 
ſucceeded by ſeed-pods, ripening in Septem- 
ber, particularly the laſt three ſpecies. 

I 'hey are all proper furniture for embelliſh- 
ing the ſhrubberies, will ſucceed any where, 
and exhibit a fine variety with their pinnated 
and quaternate leaves, and the Pſeud- Acacia, 
and varieties, alſo with the numerous cluſters 


| Hit-houſe Kinds. 


Conſiſts of two tree and ſhrub ſpecies, na- 
tives of the warm parts of America and 
India. 

*RoBINIA Violacea. 

Violet American Robinia.) Hath a woody 
trunk, branching twenty feet high : pinnated 
leaves of eight or ten pair of oval lobes, and 
an odd one : and cluſters of violet coloured- 
flowers, two on each pedicle. 

Varieties.] With dark-blue-flowers— ſcarlet- 
flowered — and with leaves having ſpear- 
ſhaped lobes — oblong lobes, &c. 

Ro IN IA Aitis. 


ſkrubby-ſtem, and taper branches; pinnated 


leaves, of ſeveral pair of oval lobes, and an 
odd one; 


three on each pedicle. 


Caragana and may all be planted in any 
common ſoil and fituation. | 

But the two tender ſpecies muſt always be 
kept in pots, and placed in the ſtove. 


- Method of Propagation. | 
The hardy kinds are raiſed from feeds, cut- 


tings, layers, and ſuckers. 


By Seeds. —In March, ſow them in any 


bed of light mould, half an inch deep: the 
plants will come up in feſs then two months, 
the firſt ſpecies and varieties in particular, the 
- Others ſometimes not till bring after, unleſs | 
ſowed in autumn: give occafi 

and watering, and in the ſpring following 
plant them out in nurſery rows, to have two 
or three years growth. 


onal weeding 


By Cuttings. -=In October or November, 


i Having a quantity of cuttings of the young 


—— CO 


Smooth Indian Robinia.] Hath a ſmooth 


d cl f whitiſh flowers, 
and cluiters of whit 7 into the neck of the calix, and trigonous an- 


5 | there. —PISTILLUM, numerous germina in 
All the four hardy ſpecies being for the 
ſhrubbery, may be had at the nurſeries, parti- 
_*eulacly the firſt ſort and varieties, and the 
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ſhoots, plant them in a ſhady border, and they 
will be rooted well in one year. 

By Layers. — Lay the young wood in au- 
tumn, they will be rooted by autumn follow- 
ing. 

55 Suckers. — The firſt ſpecies generally 
ſend up plenty from the root, which tranſplant 
any time from October till March. 

The tender forts are raiſed from ſeed cut- 
tings and layers. aſſiſted by artificial heat, 

OSA, Roſe-Tree. | 

This noted genus comprehends numerous 
deciduous flowering ſhrubs, and an ever- 

reen ; all of hardy growth, and the pride of 
the ſhrubby-flowering tribe, for adorning the 


| pleaſure-grounds, &c. with their large elegant 


flowers, in great profuſion, for ſeveral months 
in ſummer; are garniſhed with pinnated 
rough leaves, of from three to five or ſeven 
lobes; and numerous large pentapetalous, 
very odoriferous flowers, compriſing many 
double varieties of ſingular beauty. 

Claſs and order, Icoſandria Polygynta. 

Characters.] CAllx is monophyllous, ven- 
tricoſe, and fleſhy below, and divided at top 
into five long, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped ſegments, 
two of which alternately, having appendices 
on their ſides, two alternately naked, and the 
fifth ſometimes appendiculated on one fide 
only. - CoRoLL A,-five obverſely heart-ſhaped 
petals, inſerted into the calix.— STAMINA, 
numerous ſhort capillary filaments, inſerted 


the bottom of the calix, and numerous very 
ſhort” hairy ſtyles, ſtraitly compreſſed in the 
neck-of bs calix, and inſerted into the ſides 
of the germen, crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas, — 
PeRICARPIUM, -the fleſhy bafe of the calix 
becomes a turbinated, fleſhy, ſoft, unilocular 
berry, having numerous oblong hairy ſeeds, 
faſtened on each fide to the calix. 

The ſorts of Roſes are very numerous, and 
the botaniſts find it very difficult to determine, 
witch accuracy, which are ſpecies, and which 
varieties, as well as which are varieties of the 
reſpective ſpecies, on which account Linnæus, 
and ſome other eminent authors, are inclined 
to think that there is only one real ſpecies of 
Roſe, which is the Roſa Canine, or Dog-Roſe 
of the hedges, &c. and that all the other ſorts 
are accidental varieties of it; however, ac- 
cording to the preſent Linnzan e ee 
they ſtand divided into fourteen ſuppoſed 


ſpecies, each deſcribed to have ſome particu- 
lar mark of diſtinCtion, th ough in ſeveral ſorts, 
1s not very conſpicuous, and agreeable to the 

- - ſpecific 


ROS 


ſpediſie deſcription o f the ſeveral ſpecies, each 
comprehends ſome varieties, which, in ſome 
ſorts are but few, others numerous. 

The ſuppoſed ſpecies, and their varieties, 
according to the arrangement of modern bo 
taniſts, are as follow: | 

Ros A Canina. | 

Canine Roſe, or. Wild Deg- Roſe. of the Hedges, 
or Hep-tree. ] Grows five or fix feet high, bav- 
ing prickly- ſtalks and branches, pinnated, five 
orſeven-lobed leaves, with acuelated ſoot- talks; 
ſmooth pedunculi; oval, ſmooth germina, and 
ſmall ſingle- flowers. 

Varieties.] Red-flowered canine Roſe — 
white-flowered. 

They grow wild in hedges abundantly all 
over the kingdom : and are ſometimes ad- 
mitted into gardens, a few to increaſe the va- 
riety of the ſhrubbery collection. 

Ros A Alba, 

Common M bite-Noſe.] Grows five or ſix feet 
high, having a green ſtem and branches, 
armed with prickles ; hiſpid pedunculi; oval 
ſmooth germina, and large white flowers. 

Varieties.) Large double White Roſe—ſemi- 
double White Roſe—dwarf ſingle White Roſe 
—maidens-bluſh - White Roſe, being large, 
produced in cluſters, and of a white and. bluſh 
red: colour. | 

Ros A Gallica. 

Gallicay Roſe, &c.] Grows from about three 
or ſour to eight or ten feet high, in different 
varieties, pinnated three, five, or ſeven lobed 


leaves, and large red, and other coloured- 


flowers in different ſorts... 
The ſpecific deſcription is. ——Roſe, with 


hiſpid, prickly branches, and petioles ; hiſpid | 


pedunculi, and oval hiſpid germina. a 

Varieties.) This ſpecies is very extenſive in 
ſuppoſed varieties, bearing the above ſpecific 
diſtinction, ſeveral of which. have been formerly 
conſidered as diſtinCt ſpecies, but now ranged 


among the varieties of the Gallican Roſe, | 


conſiſting of the following noted varieties. 


Common Red Officinal Roſe.} Grows erect, 


about three or tour feet high, having ſmall 
branches, with but few prickles ; and large, 
ſpreading, half-double, deep-red flowers. 

The flowers being aſtringent, are uſed in 
medicine, being gathered for that uſe while in 
the bud, or before they begin to open; and 
they fetch a good price at market, where they 
are ſold by the peck, or buſhel, and pay ſuffici- 
ently for the culture of a large quantity of 
plants, for which purpoſe the London gar- 
deners plant them in cloſe ranges, forming 


le hedges, a foot or two high, keeping them 
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down by an annual clipping in autumn ; and 
they produce great quantities of flowers, 


Red Raſe.] Is a variety of the common Red 
Roſe, growing but three or four feet high; 
having large ſpreading ſemi-double red flow- 
ers, beautifully ſtriped with white—and deep- 
red. © 

York and Lancaſter variegated Roſe.) | Grows 
five, ſix, or eight feet high, or more; bearing 
variegated red flowers ; conſiſting of a mixture 
of red and white; alſo frequently diſpoſed in 
elegant ſtripes, ſometimes in half of the lower, 
and ſometimes in ſome of the petals. 

Montbiy Roſe.) Grows» about four or five 
feet high, with green, very prickly ſhoots ; 
producing middle ſized, moderately-double, 
delicate flowers, of different colours in the 
varieties. | 

Parieties are.] Common red - flowered 
Monthly Roſe—bluſh-flowered —white-flow- 
ered - ſtriped- flowered.—-All of which blo . 
both early and late, and often produce flowew 
ſeveral months in the year, as May, June, 
and July: and frequently again-in Auguſt, or 
September, and ſometimes in fine mild ſeaſons, 
continues till November or December: hence 
the name Monthly Roſe. 

It is generally the earlieſt blowing Roſe ; 
but as it begins to ſhoot early in the ſpring, 
the buds are often cut by the froſt, ſo as to 
prevent their blowing fair and plefiteouſly 
the plants ſhould therefore have a ſomewhat 
ſheltered warm ſituation; ſome ſhould alſo 
be planted againſt a warm wall; and is a 
proper ſort to pot for forcing. + 

Double Virgin Roſe.) Grows five or ſix ſeet 
high, having greeniſh branches with ſcarce 
any ſpines; and with large, double, pale-red, 
very fragrant flowers. 

Red Damaſk Roſe.) Grows eight or ten feet 
high, having greeniſh branches, armed with 
ſhort aculea; and moderately-double, fine 
ſoſt-red, very fragrant flowers. 


1 


feet high, with greeniſh very prickly branches, 
of a whiter colour. 

feet high, or more ; having greeniſh prickly 
rous, very double, bluſh-red flowers, with 
ſhort petals, evenly arranged. 


Red Belgic Roſe.] Having greeniſh and red 
ſhoots and leaves, and fine double deep-red 


flowers. 


Velvet Roſe.) Grows three or ſour feet high. 
| arme&....; 


Roſa Mundi, ( Roſe of the World) or ſtriped 


IVhite Damaſk Roſe.] Grows eight or ten 


and whitiſh- red flowers, becoming gradually - | 


branches, five or ſeven lobed leaves, and nume- 


Bluſh Belgic Roſe.) Grows three or four + 
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armed with but few prickles ; producing large 
velvet red flowers, compriſing ſemi-double, 
and double varieties, all very beautiful Roſes, 

Marbled Roſe.) Grows ſour or five feet 
high, having browniſh branches, with but few 
prickles ; and large, double, finely-marbled, 
red-flowers. * | | 

Red and Yellnv . 1 Grows five 
or fix feet high, having ſlender, reddiſh- 
branches, armed with ſhort, browniſh aculea 
and with flowers of a reddiſh copper colour on 
one ſide, the other fide yellow, 

This is a curious variety, and the flowers 
aſſume a ſingularly agreeable appearance. 

Yellow Auſtrian Roſe.) Grows five or ſix 
feet high, having reddiſh very prickly ſhoots ; 
and numerous bright-yellow flowers. 

Double Yellow 2 
feet high ; browniſh branches, armed with 
numerous large and ſmall yellowiſh prickles ; 
and large very double yellow flowers. 

Frankfort Roſe.) Grows eight or ten feet 

high, is a vigorous ſhooter, with browniſh 
branches, thinly armed with ſtrong prickles ; 
and produces largiſh, double, purpliſh-red 
flowers, that blow irregularly, and have but 
little fragrance. 
All the above ſorts are ſuppoſed to be vari- 
etics of the Gallican Roſe ; though it is probable 
ſome of them may alſo appear to belong to 
other ſpecies, particularly to the Roſa Centifolia, 
and Roſa Aiba. 

Ros a Centiſolia. 

Hundred=leaved Red Roſe, &c. ] Gros from 
about three or four to ſix or eight feet high, in 
different ſorts, all of them hiſpid and priekly; 
pinnated three and ſive · lobed leaves, and large 
very double red flowers, having very numerous 
petals, and of different ſhades in the varieties. 

Specific deſcription is, - Roſe with hiſpid 
and prickly ſtalks and branches, inermous, or 
unarmed petioles z hiſpid pedunculi, and 
oval hiſpid germina, © : 

Varieties are, 

Common Dutch hundred-leaved Roſe.) Grows 
three or four feet high, with erect greeniſh 
branches, but moderately armed with prickles; 
and large, remarkably double red-flower, with 
Gort regularly arranged petals, 

Bluſh hundred-leaved Roſe.) Grows like the 
other, withlarge, very double, pale-red flowers. 

Provence Roſe.) Grows five or fix feet, with 
greeniſh-brown, prickly branches, and very 
large double globular red flowers, with large 

etals folding over one another, more or leſs 
2 the varieties. 
Varieties are.] Common Red Provence Roſe, 
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oſe.] Grows ſix or ſeven 
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and Pale Provence Roſe ; both of which hay- 
ing larger, and ſomewhat looſer petals than the 
following ſort. — Cabbage Provence Roſe ; 
having the petals cloſely folded over one an- 
other like cabbages Dutch Cabbage Roſe, very 
large, and cabbages tolerably—Childing Pro- 
vence Roſe—CGreat Royal Roſe, grows fix or 
eight feet high, producing remarkably large, 
ſomewhat looſe, but very elegant flowers.—A1l 
theſe are large double red flowers, ſomewhat 
globular at firſt blowing, becoming gradually 
a little ſpreading at top, and are all very or- 
namental fragrant Roſes. | 

Meſs Provence Roſe.) Suppoſed a variety of 
the common. Provence; grows erectly, four 
or five feet high, having browniſh ſtalks and 
branches, very cloſely armed with ſhort 
prickles, and double, crimſon-red flowers; 
having the calix and upper part of the pe- 
duncle ſurrounded with a rough moſſy-like 
ſubſtance, effeCting a curious ſingularity, 

This a fine delicate Roſe, of a high fra- 
grance, which, together with its mofly calix, 
renders it of great eſtimation as a curioſity. | 

All the above varieties are ſuppoſed to be- 
long to the ſpecies Reſa Centifolia, which how- 
ever 1s not poſitively aſcertained, as ſome of 
them ſometimes nearly ſhew themſelves varie- 
ties alſo of the Roſa Gallica, &c. However, they 
are all fine large double Roſes, of very nume- 
rous petals, cloſely arranged, and in ſeveral 
ſorts, cloſely folded over one another, particu- 
larly the common hundred -· leaved Roſe, and 
Provence kinds; but the Cabbage Provence 
moſt of all; the Common Provence, and 
Cabbage-Roſe, ate the moſt generally culti- 
vated ſorts in moſt gardens, as being very ele- 
gant Roſes, as well as poſſeſs a remarkable fine 
fragrance : all the other varieties of this ſpe- 
cies have alſo a due ſhare of merit as capital 
Roſes, and will effect a delightful diverſity in 
a collection. | 

From the great multiplicity of the petals of 
this ſpecies, &c. it derives the name Centifolia, 
or huadred-leaved Roſe. 

Ros A Cinnamomea. 

Cinnamon Roſe. ] Grows five or ſix feet high, 
or more, with purpliſh branches, thinly acu- 
leated; pinnated five or ſeven lobed leaves, 
having almoſt inermous petioles ; ſmooth pe- 
dunculi, and ſmooth globular germina ; and 
ſmall purpliſh-red as Beatel flowers, 
early in May, | 

L With double flowers —ſingle ; 
flowered. | 


*RosA Alpina, a 


- 


[ 


ſix 


Alpine inermous Roſe.] Grows five _ 
| ect 
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feet bigh, having ſmooth, or unarmed, reddiſh 
branches, pinnated feven-lobed ſmooth leaves, 
ſomewhat hiſpid pedunculi, oval germina, 
and deep-red ſingle flowers; appearing in 


ay. 

1% ſpecies, as being free from all kind of 
armature, common to the other ſorts of 
Roſes, is eſteemed as a ſingularity ; and from 
its inermous property, is often called the Vir- 
gin Roſe. 

Ros A Carolina. 

Carolina and Virginia Roſe, & c.] Grows ſix 
or eight feet high, or mote; having ſmooth, 
reddiſh branches, very thinly aculeated ; pin- 
nated, ſeven-lobed, ſmooth leaves, with prickly 
ſoot - ſtalks; ſomewhat hiſpid, peduuculi, glo- 
boſe hiſpid germen, and ſingle red flowers, in 
cluſters, appearing moſtly in Auguſt and Sep- 
tember. | 

Varicties.] Dwarf Penſylvanian Roſe, with 
ſingle and double red flowers American 
pale-red Roſe, 34 | 

This ſpecies and varieties grow naturally in 
different parts of North America; they effect 
a ſine variety in our gardens, and are in eſti- 


mation for their ſerotinous, or late. fowering 


property, as they often continue in blow from 
Auguſt until October; and the flowers are 
ſucceeded by numerous, red, berry-like heps 
in autumn, cauſing a variety all winter. 

*Ros A Villa. 

Villoſe Apple-bearing Roſe.) Grows ſix or 
eight feet high, having ſtrong, erect, brown - 
iſh, ſmooth branches; aculeated ſparſedly 
pinnated, ſeven-lobed, villoſe, or hairy-leaves, 
downy underneath, with prickly foot-ſtalks ; 
hiſpid peduncles, globular, prickly germen ; 
and large ſingle red flowers, ſucceeded by 
large, round, prickly heps, as big as little 
apples. ; 

is ſpecies merits admittance in every col- 
lection as a curioſity for the ſingularity of its 
fruit, both for variety and uſe ; for it having 
a thick pulp of an agreeable acid reliſh, is 
often made into a tolerable good ſweet- meat. 

Ros A Pimpinelliſolia. | | | 

Burnet-leaved Roſe.) Grows about a yard 


high, aculeated ſparſedly ; ſmall, neatly pin- 


ned, ſeven-lobed leaves, having obtuſe folio- 
les, and rough petioles ; ſmooth peduncles, 
| tag ſmooth germen; and ſmall ſingle 

wers. 1 

Varieties.) With red flowers — and with 
white flowers. 1 hes. | 

They grow wild in England, &c. and are 


cultivated in ſhrubberies for variety. 


* 
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Ros A Spine ſiſſima. 

Maſi Spinous, Dwarf Bur net- leaved Ro/+, 
commonly called Scotch Roſe.) Grows but two or 
three feet high, very cloſely armed with ſpines; 
ſmall, neatly pinnated, ſeven-lobed leaves, 
with prickly foot-ſtalks ; prickly pedunculi; 
oval, ſmooth germen ; and numerous, ſmall, 
ſingle flowers, ſucceeded by round, dark-pur- 


| ple heps. 


Varieties.] Common white-flowered —red- 
flowered — ſtriped-flowered — marbled-flow- 
ered, 

They grow naturally in England, and Scot- 
land, &c. the firſt variety riſes near a yard 
high, the others but one or two feet ; all of 
which are fingle-flowered ; but the flowers 
being numerous all over the branches, make a 
pretty appearance in a collection. 

Ros A Eglanteria. | 

Eglantine Roſe, or Sweet Briar.] Grows five 
or fix feet high, having, green branches, armed 
with ſtrong ſpines . ſparſedly.; pinnated, 
ſeven-lobed, odoriferous leaves, with acute 
folioles, and rough foot - ſtalks; ſmooth 
pedunculi, globular ſmooth germina; and 
{mall pale-red flowers. | 

Varieties. ] Common ſingle-flowered—ſemi- 
double-flowered — double-flowered — bluſh 
double-flowered—yellow-flowered. + 

This ſpecies grows naturally in ſome parts 
of England, and in Switzerland. | 

Tt claims culture in every garden for the 
odoriferous property of its leaves ; and ſhould 
be planted in the borders, and other compart- 
ments contiguous to walks, or near the habita- 
tion, where the plants will impart their refreſh - 
ing fragrance very profuſely all around ; and 
the young branches are excellent for improving 
the odour of noſe-gays and bow-pots ; and 
for which purpoſe the London gardeners raiſe 

reat quantities for ſale, of the common ſingle 
Lind, which they effect by ſeed, ſowing it in 
autumn, in drills near an inch deep ; and the 
plants may either remain, or be tranſplanted 
where required. See the Propagation. 

But the double-flowered and yellow variety 
are continued the ſame, only by ſuckers and 
layers. 

Ros A Moſchata. 

Muſt-[Ro ſe 16 


u 
the Ever-green Mu 


| green ſtalks and branches, riſing by ſupport, 

EE ſix to cight or ten feet high, or more, 

thinly armed with ſtrong ſpines ; pinnated, 

ſeven-lobed, ſmooth leaves, with prickly foot- 

ſtalks ; hiſpid gan oval hiſpid germen; 
5 


and 


ppoſed to be a Variety only of 
2 Hath weak, ſmooth, 
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armed with but few prickles ; producing large 
velvet red flowers, compriſing ſemi-double, 

and double varieties, all very beautiful Roſes. 
MMarbled Roſe.) Grows ſour or five ſeet 
high, having browniſh branches, with but few 
prickles ; and large, double, finely-marbled, 
red-flowers. * | 

Red and Yellnu 8 Roſe.] Grows five 
or fix feet high, having ſlender, reddiſh - 
branches, armed with ſhort, browniſh aculea 
and with flowers of a reddiſh copper colour on 
one fide, the other fide yellow. 

This is a curious variety, and the flowers 
aſſume a ſingularly agreeable appearance. 


Yellow Auſtrian Roſe.) Grows five or ſix 


feet high, having reddiſh very prickly ſhoots ; 
and numerous bright-yellow flowers. 

Double Yellow Roſe ] Grows fix or ſeven 
feet high ; browniſh branches, armed with 
numerous large and ſmall yellowiſh prickles 
and large very double yellow flowers, 

Frankfort Roſe.) Grows eight or ten feet 
high, is a vigorous ſhooter, with browniſh 
branches, thinly armed with ſtrong prickles ; 
and produces largiſh, double, purpliſh-red 
flowers, that blow irregularly, and have but 
little fragrance. 

All the above ſorts are ſuppoſed to be vari- 
eties of the Gallican Roſe ; though it is probable 
ſome of them may alſo appear to belong to 
other ſpecies, particularly to the Ro/a Centifolia, 
and Roſa Aiba. | 

Ros A Centifolia. 

Hundred-leaved Red Roſe, &c. ] Gros from 
about three or four to ſix or eight feet high, in 
different ſorts, all of them hiſpid and priekly; 
pinnated three and five-Jobed leaves, and large 
very double red flowers, having very numerous 
petals, and of different ſhades in the varieties. 

Specific deſcription is, —Roſe with hiſpid 
and prickly ſtalks and branches, inermous, or 
unarmed petioles z hiſpid pedunculi, and 
oval hiſpid germina, 

Varieties are, 

Common Dutch hundred-leaved Roſe.) Grows 
three or four feet high, with erect greeniſh 
branches, but moderately armed with prickles; 
and large, remarkably double red-flower, with 
Mort regularly arranged petals. 

Bluſh hundred-leaved Roſe.) Grows like the 
other, with large, very double, pale-red flowers. 

Provence Roſe.) Grows five or fix feet, with 
greeniſh-brown, prickly branches, and very 
large double globular red flowers, with large 

etals folding over one another, more or leſs 
2 the varieties. 
Varieties are.] Common Red Provence Roſe, 


7 


| 


ROS 


and Pale Provence Roſe ; both of which hay- 
ing larger, and ſomewhat looſer petals than the 
following ſort. — Cabbage Provence Roſe ; 
having the petals cloſely folded over one an- 
other like cabbages— Dutch Cabbage Roſe, very 
large, and cabbages tolerably—QChilding Pro- 
vence Roſe— Great Royal Roſe, grows fix or 
eight feet high, producing remarkably large, 
ſomewhat looſe, but very elegant flowers.—A1l 
theſe are large double red flowers, ſomewhat 
globular at firſt blowing, becoming gradually 
a little ſpreading at top, and are all very or- 
namental fragrant Roſes. | 

Meſs Provence Roſe.) Suppoſed a variety of 
the common. Provence; grows erectly, four 
or five feet high, having browniſh ſtalks and 
branches, very cloſely armed with ſhort 
prickles, and double, crimſon-red flowers ; 
having the calix and upper part of the pe- 
duncle ſurrounded with a rough moſſy-like 
ſubſtance, eſſecting a curious ſingularity, 

This a fine delicate Roſe, of a high fra- 
grance, which, together with its mofly calix, 
renders it of great eſtimation as a curioſity. 

All the above varicties are ſuppoſed to be- 
long to the ſpecies Rea Centifolia, which how- 
ever is not poſitively aſcertained, as ſome of 
them ſometimes nearly ſhew themſelves varie- 
ties alſo of the Roſa Gallica, &c. However, they 
are all fine large double Roſes, of very nume- 
rous petals, cloſely arranged, and in ſeveral 
ſorts, cloſely folded over one another, particu- 
larly the common hundred-leaved Roſe, and 
Provence. kinds ; but the Cabbage Provence 
moſt of all; the Common Provence, and 
Cabbage-Roſe, are the moſt generally culti- 
vated ſorts in moſt gardens, as being very ele- 
2 Roſes, as well as poſſeſs a remarkable fine 

ragrance : all the other varieties of this ſpe- 

cies have alſo a due ſhare of merit as capital 
Roſes, and will effect a delightful diverſity in 
a collection. ELL 

From the great multiplicity of the petals of 
this ſpecies, &c. it derives the name Centifelia, 
or huadred-leaved Roſe. 

Ros a Cinnamomea. 

Cinnamon Roſe. ] Grows five or fix feet high, 
or more, with + 0p branches, thinly acu- 
leated; pinnated five or ſeven lobed kites, 
having almoſt inermous petioles ; ſmooth pe- 
dunculi, and ſmooth globular germina ; and 
ſmall purpliſh-red mon Feptos flowers, 
wy in May, TM 

arieties.) With double flowers—ſingle« 
flowered. 

*RosA Alpina, | 

Alpine inermous Roſe.] Grows five or ſix 
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feet bigh, having ſmooth, or unarmed, reddiſh 


branches, pinnated feven-lobed ſmooth leaves, 
ſomewhat hiſpid pedunculi, oval germina, 
and deep-red ſingle flowers; appearing in 


N42 bis ſpecies, as being free from all kind of 


armature, common to the other ſorts of 
Roſes, is eſteemed as a ſingularity ; and from 
its inermous property, is often called the Vir- 
in Roſe. 

7Ros A Carolina. | 

Carolina and Virginia Roſe, &c.] Grows ſix 
or eight feet high, or more ; having ſmooth, 
reddiſh branches, very thinly aculeated ; pin- 
nated, ſeven-lobed, ſmooth leaves, with prickly 
ſoot-ſtalks ; ſomewhat hiſpid, pedunculi, glo- 
boſe hiſpid germen, and ſingle red flowers, in 
cluſters, appearing moſtly in Auguſt and Sep- 


tember. | 


Varieties. ] Dwarf Penſylvanian Roſe, with 
ſingle and double red-flowers—American 
pale-red Roſe. EFF | , 

This ſpecies and varieties grow naturally in 
different parts of North America; they effect 
a fine variety in our gardens, and are in eſti- 
mation for their ſerotinous, or late-flowering 
property, as they often continue in blow from 
Auguſt until October; and the flowers are 
ſucceeded by numerous, red, berry-like heps 
in autumn, cauſing a variety all winter. 

Ros A Villoſa. 

Villeſe Apple- bearing Roſe.] Grows ſix or 
eight feet high, having ſtrong, erect, brown- 
iſh, ſmooth branches; aculeated ſparſedly 
pinnated, ſeven-lobed, villoſe, or hairy-leaves, 
downy underneath, with prickly foot-ſtalks ; 
hiſpid peduncles, globular, prickly germen ; 
and large ſingle red flowers, ſucceeded by 
large, round, prickly heps, as big as little 
apples. ; 

This ſpecies merits admittance in every col- 
lection as a curioſity for the ſingularity of its 
fruit, both for variety and uſe ; for it having 
a thick pulp of an agreeable acid reliſh, 1s 


| often made into a tolerable good ſweet- meat. 


Ros A Pimpinelliſolia. | 
Burnet-leaved Roſe.) Grows about a yard 


high, aculeated ſparſedly ; ſmall, neatly pin- 


nited, ſeven-lobed leaves, having obtuſe folio- 

les, and rough petioles ; ſmooth peduncles, 

| ug ſmooth ;germen ; and ſmall ſingle 
wers. | 


| * | 
Varieties.] With red flowers — and with 


white flowers, | 
They grow wild in England, &c. and are 
cultivated in ſhrubberies for variety. 


—— 
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Ros A Spins ſiſſima. 

Maſi Spinous, Dwarf Bur net- leaued Ro/e, 
commonly called Scotch Roſe.) Grows but two or 
three feet high, very cloſely armed with ſpines; 
ſmall, neatly pinnated, ſeven-lobed leaves, 
with prickly foot-ſtalks ; prickly pedunculi; 
oval, ſmooth germen ; and numerous, ſmall, 
ſingle flowers, ſucceeded by round, dark-pur- 


| ple heps. 


Varieties.) Common white-flowered —red- 
flowered — ſtriped-flowered — marbled-flow- 
ered, SITS | 

They grow naturally in England, and Scot- 
land, &c. the firſt variety riſes near a yard 
high, the others but one or two feet ; all of 


which are fingle-flowered ; but the flowers 


being numerous all over the branches, make a 
pretty appearance in a colleCtion, 

Ros A Eglanteria. 

Eglantine Roſe, or Sweet Briar.] Grows five 
or ſix feet high, having green branches, armed 
with ſtrong ſpines . ſparſedly.; pinnated, 
ſeven-lobed, odoriferous leaves, with acute 
folioles, and rough foot - ſtalks; ſmooth 
pedunculi, globular ſmooth germina; and 
{mall pale-red flowers. 

Varieties. ] Common ſingle-flowered—ſemi- 
double-flowered — double-flowered — bluſh 
double-flowered—yellow-flowered. 

This ſpecies grows naturally in ſome parts 
of England, and in Switzerland. 

It claims culture in every garden for the 
odoriferous property of its leaves ; and ſhould 
be planted in the borders, and other compart- 
ments contiguous to walks, or near the habita- 
tion, where the plants will impart their refreſh - 
ing fragrance very profuſely all around; and 
the young branches are excellent for improving 
the odour of noſe-gays and bow-pots ; and 
for which purpoſe the London gardeners raiſe 

reat quantities for ſale, of the common ſingle 
kind, which they effect by ſeed, ſowing it in 
autumn, in drills near an inch deep; and the 
plants may either remain, or be tranſplanted 
where required. See the Propagation. 

But the double flowered and yellow variety 
are continued the ſame, only by ſuckers and 
layers. 8 

1118. e 3 

uſe-Roſe ; ſuppoſed to be a Variety enly e 

the Ee 1 -Ro/e.] Hath G Acre 
reen ſtalks and branches, riſing by ſupport, 
Han ſix to eight or ten feet high, or more, 
thinly armed with ſtrong ſpines ; pinnated, 
ſeven-lobed, ſmooth leaves, with prickly foot- 
{talks ; hiſpid peduncles; oval hiſpid germen; 
5 P and 
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and all the branches terminated by large um- 
bellate cluſters, of pure-white, muſk-ſcent d 
flowers in Auguſt, &c. 
Ros A Sempervirens. 
Semper virent, or Ever-green Muſt _ 4 
Hath ſomewhat trailing ſtalks and branches, 
riſing by ſupport five of fx feet high, or more, 
having a ſmooth bark, armed with prickles; 
pinnated, five-lobed, ſmooth, mine ever - 
green leaves, with prickly petioles; hiſpid pe- 
dunculi; oval hiſpid germen; and all the 
branches terminated by cluſters of pure - white 
flower of a mulky fragrance ; appearing the 
end of July, and in Auguſt. | 
The ſempervirent property of this elegant 
ſpecies, renders it a curioſity among the Roſy 
tribe; it alſo makes a fine appearance as a 
flowering ſhrub. + | 
Variety.) Deciduous Muſk-Roſe, above- 
mentioned ; ſuppoſed to be a variety of this 
ſpecies. | | 
This ſpecies and variety flowes in Auguſt; 
remarkable for N them numerouſly 
in cluſters, continuing in ſucceſſion till Octo- 
ber or November. T hey ſhould 3 be 
Planted againſt ſome wall, or be 
ſupport. 
All the above thirteen ſpecies of Roſa, and 
their reſpective varieties, are of the fhrub 
kind; all deciduous, except the laſt ſort, and 
of hardy growth, ſucceed in any common 
ſoil and ſituation, and flower annually in great 
abundance from May till October, in different 
forts ; though the general flowering ſeaſon for 
the principal part of them is June and July; 
but in a full collection of the n eee 
the blow is continued in conſtant ſucceſſion ſe- 
veral months, even ſometimes from May till 
near Chriſtmas; producing their flowers uni- 


verſally on the ſame years ſhoots, Tiling from 
thoſe of the year before, generally on long 


l each terminated by one or more 
Roſes, which, in their characteriſtie ſtate, con- 
fiſts each of five large petals, and many fta- 


lowed ſome | — 
| bottom ; as they will blow plentifully in an 
mode off training; however, I ſhou a adviſe 


hm 


mina ; but in the doubles, the petals are very | 
numerous; and in ſome ſorts, the flowers are 
ſacceeded by fruit tipening to a red colour in 


autumn and winter; from the ſeed of which 
the plants may be raiſed; but the moſt certain 


and eligible mode of propagating moſt of the 


ſorts is by ſuckers and layers; and by which 
methods they may be increaſed very expediti- 
ouſly in great abundance. - See their Prapa- 
gation, | - 

All theſe ſhrubs are fine ornamental furni- 
ture for "yy garden, in the exceeding beauty 


| 
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and fragrance of their elegant flowers; and 
as they will all grow any where without trou- 
ble, and may be obtained at all the nurſeries, 
at moderate rates, every garden may be eaſily 
furniſhed with a full collection; and bei 
poſſeſſed of a few of each ſort, they will moſt 
of them ſoon encreaſe the ſtock conſiderably by 
ſuckers, | 
The ſeaſon for planting all the ſorts is, any 
time in open weather from October till March, 
and they will all flower in perfection the fol- 
lowing ſummer ; but if occaſion requires they 
may be tranſplanted ſo late as any time in 
April, or even the beginning of May, which 
late planting is ſometimes defignedly practiſed 
to a few annually, to obtain a late bloom in 
autumn; however, the earlier the planting is 
performed, the ſtronger the plants will flower. 
When theſe ſhrubs are deſigned for the 
fhrubbety, and common flower borders, they 
ſhould be planted fingly ; and may be trained 
with a ſingle flem, one, two, or more feet high, 
and then encouraged to branch out into a 
buſhy head; though when they are required 
to exhibit a more buſhy growth, they are often 
ſuffered to branch away immediately from the 


keeping them to a ſingle ſtem below, and let 
them form a buſhy head upward. As to their 
culture, very little is requited; which is only 
clearing the bottom from ſuckers, in winter, 
which will ſerve for new plants, and thin the 
head occaſionally, when grown too thick and 
confufed, and reduce any long rambling ſhoot, 
and cut ont dead wood ; but as theſe ſhrubs 
* A their flowers generally on che young 
oots, ſotme clip them down a little annually 
in autumn or winter, to force out a greater 
quantity of flowers, which however will pro- 
bably be proportionally ſmaſler; though thoſe 
who want them for ſale in the markets, &c. 
endeavour to procure as large a quantity us 
poſſible, 3 
But where large quantities of the flowers 
are required particularly fer ſale, as is the caſe 
about London, the gardeners generally plant 


| the ſhrubs in cloſe rows, forming a ſort of 


hedge, putting them in by trench-planting, a 
foot diſtance in the row; and in their culture 
keep them down ito ene, two, or three feet 
high, according to the ſorts, by ſhearing or 


| cHpping them annually, in autumn or winter, 
at top and fides, in order to force out a greater 


| 


quantity of laterals thefollowing'year for flow- 
ering, as before-obſerved.. . 
Ome 
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Some plants of the beſt ſorts may alſo be 
plinted againſt a warm wall, to forward their 
ſhooting for an early bloom; a few of the 


* Monthly Roſes in particular, alſo the Provence 


kinds, and cinnamon Roſe, &c. But as the 
Monthly Boſe ſhoots early in the ſpring, as 
formerly hinted, it is always proper to have 
ſome plants of that ſort againſt ſome warm 
fence, bath for ſhelter, and to forward the 
bloom. | 

A few plants of the beſt forts of Roſes 
ſhould alſo be patted to move occaſionally to 
adorn any particular compartment. 

Likewiſe, where there is convenience of 
forcing-frames, or hot-houſes, &c. it is proper 
alſo to pot ſome prime ſorts to force for an 
early ſpring bloom ; for by aid of the above 
departments of artificial heat, Roſes may be 
blowed almoſt any time in winter, or early in 
ſpring ; for which purpoſe, having ſome plants 
of the Monthly Roſe, common Provence, and 
Moſs Provence, or any other choice ſorts, in 

ots, which in winter, may be placed in any 
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orcing-frames, worked either by dung, bark, 


or fire heat, or placed in a hot-houſe, they 
may be brought to flower in January, Fe- 
bruary, and March, and continued in ſucceſſien 
till the plants in the natural ground begin to 
flawer, by having different ſupplies of plants 
placed for forcing at two or three weeks inter- 
val. A quantity of plants ſhould generally be 
potted for this uſe annually, and if they have 
a ſummer's growth in the pots, plunged in the 
ground, previous to the time of fyrcing, they 
will be more firmly rooted, fo as to flower in 
greater perfection. Sec FoRCiNG-FRAmE. 
Many of the gardeners about London ere& 
forciug-frames, or glaſs-houſes, with bark- 
pits on purpoſe for forcing Roſes, as they are 
generally ready ſale, at an early ſcaſon, both 


the pots of plauts in flower, and the Roſes ga- | 


thered as noſegays ; and fetch an extraordinary 


great price, which pays ſuſhcjentlyfor forcing. | 


Method of Propagation. | 
The propagation of all the forts is by 


ſuckers—layers—budding—and ſome ſorts by 


ſeeds. —But ſuckers is the moſt commdn and 
expeditious method for propagating moſt of 

e ſpecies. | 

By Suckers.—Moſt of the ſorts of Roſes | 
ſend up many ſuckers annually from the root, 
attaining from one or two to three or four feet | 
height, or more, in one ſummer, and by theſe” 
the Shrubs may be expeditiouſly propagated in 


ROS 


great plenty; they may be taken up in au- 


turn, winter, or early inſpring, with ſome 
fibres to their bottom; and the ſtrongeſt may 
be planted out finally, and the weakeſt in nur- 
ſery lines for a year or two, or longer ; they 
will readily grow, and will moſt of them pro- 
duce flowers the following ſummer. 

When theſe ſhrubs. have grown into large 
bunches, with many ſuckers grown up to 


| ſtems from the root, the whole may be taken 


up and ſlipped, or divided into fo many ſepa- 

rate plants, and planted out, as above. 
Obſerve, that as the Moſs Roſe, Muſk Roſe, 

Apple-bearing Roſe, and fome others, furniſh 


ſuckers but {paringly, ſo in default thereof 


muſt have recourſe to layers, or budding z 
particularly for the Moſs Provence. 

By Layers.—A'l the forts of theſe plants 
will grow by layers of the young ſhoots ;3 and 
is an effe&tual method of propagation, for 
ſuch ſorts in particular, that fparingly furniſh 
ſuckers, as the Moſs Provence, &e. as afore- 
ſaid; and that to obtain plenty of ſhoots ſor 
laying, a quantity of the plants ſhould be 
planted for ſtools ; which being headed down 
low, they will throw out plenty of ſhoots near 
the ground in ſummer, for Jaying in autumn 
or winter following, by flit or twiſt-laying, 
they will be rooted by next autumn, and 
for tranſplantation, in nurſery rows ; though 
ſometimes the Moſs Roſe, &c. require two 
_ before they are tolerably well rooted 

ut of theſe forts, you may alſo try layers of 
he young tender ſhoots of the year, layed in 
ſummer, any time in June, they will probably 
root a little the ſame ſeaſon. However, the layers 
of all- the ſorts,” after being properly rooted, 
ſhould be taken up in autumn, and planted in 
the nurſery, to have a one or two years growth, 
or to remain till wanted. | 

By Budding. —This is fometimes practiſed 
in propagating ſome choice ſorts that ſeldom 


ſend up ſuckers, ſuch as the Moſs Provence, 


&c. as aforeſaid'; alſo, when intended to have 
two, three, or more different forts of Roſes 
upon the ſame tree, for curioſity; working 
them upon the Frankfort, or any other ſtrong- 
ſhooting Roſe- ſtocks raiſed from ſuckers. 

By Seeds. —This is ſometimes practiſed to 
try to obtain new varieties; alſo ſometimes 
for raiſing ſome particular permanent ſpecies, 
ſuch as the Canine Roſe, Burnet-leaved Roſe, 
Scotch Roſe, Apple-bearing Roſe, ſingle Sweet 
Briar, and ſuch others as continue the ſame 
by ſeedlings ; fowing them generally in au- 
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tumn ſoon after they are ripe, and they will 


ſometimes riſe the following ſpring ; as if not 
{owed till the ſpring ſeaſon, moſt of the ſorts 
are apt to remain till the ſecond year before 
they riſe freely; ſow them however, in any 
bed of light earth, either in ſhallow drills, or 
all over the ſurface, covering them half an 
inch deep ; and when the ſeedlings are a year 
old, tranſplant them in nurſery-rows. | 
Obſerve however, that the double kinds, 
and other particular varieties of the ſpecies in 
general, caannot be continued the ſame with 


certainty by ſeeds, ſo muſt always be pro- 


Pagated by ſuckers or layers, &c. 


But remark the common ſingle Sweet Briar, 


when required in any conſiderable quantity, 


ſhould generally be raiſed from ſeed, ſowing it 
- in drills half an inch deep, either to remain, 
or for tranſplantation ; though when deſigned 
to form a ſort of hedge of this plant, to pro- 
duce a crop of ſhoots to cut for the ſupply of 
markets during the ſummer, it is eligible to 
ſow the ſeed at once in a drill where the plants 
are to ſtand. | 
ROSMARINUS, Roſemary. 
It conſiſts of one hardy ſhrubby ever-green, 
compriſing ſome varieties, proper for the kit- 
chen garden and ſhrubbery ; all of which are 
adorned with narrow ſtiff leaves, and nume- 
Tous, ſmall, monopetalous, ringent flowers, 
along the ſides of the ſhoots. | 
Claſs and order, Diandria Monogynia. 
Charafers.) CALIxX, is monophyllous, the 
mouth erect and bilabiated, the upper lip, 
being entire, the under one bifid. —CoRoLLa, 
is monopetalous, tubular below, and ringent 
above, having the upper lip ſhort and bifid, and 
the under one reflexed and trifid, with the 
middle ſegment largeſt.—--STAMINA, two 
ſubulatefilaments, inclining towards the upper 
lip, and ſimple anthera.—P1$STILLUM, a qua- 
drifid germen ; a ſtyle like the ſtamina of the 
ſame length and ſituation, and a imple acute 
ſtigma, —<PERICARPIUM none, four oval 
ſeeds lodged in the calix. 
The ſpecies is, | 
RosMaARInus Offcinaliss _ 
Common Officinal Roſemary.) Hath a ſhrubby 
ſtem branching n from the bottom 
upward, growing five or ſix feet high, cloſely 
garniſhed with linear ſtiff leaves; and nume- 
rous ſmall purpliſh flowers all along the upper 
part of the branches. | 


Harizies.)} Common narrow-leaved Roſe- 
mary—broad-leaved — ſilver · ſtrĩped-leaved 


gold-ſtriped-leaved. x 


ROY 


All the varieties are tolerably hardy ever- 
greens, though the common green ſorts are the 
ardieſt ; the ſtriped kinds are liable to ſuffer 
by hard froſts, if much expoſed, or planted in 
in wet ground, ſo ſhould have a warm ſituation 
and dry foil ; ſome of theſe variegated kinds 
ſhould alſo be potted, in order to have ſhelter 
of a green-houſe in winter. It ſhould alſo be 
obſerved, that all the varieties of Roſemary 
ſhould generally have a dry foil ; and if poor, 
ſandy, gravelly, or rubbiſhy, they will be more 
durable than in moiſt, rich land ; in wet ſoils 
in particular, they are very liable to periſh in 
winter. However, all the ſorts will ſucceed 
in any common earth in a dry ſituation. 

As to their uſes in gardening, the common 
green ſorts are employed as medical plants, &c. 
and both green and variagated kinds claim ad- 
mittance in the ſhrubbery, to increaſe the va- 
riety in the ever-green colleCtion, allowing 
them a dry ſoil, and the ſtriped ſorts in parti- 
cular a warm ſituation, as above obſerved: 
plant ſome of theſe ſorts alſo againſt a warm 
fence, as a place of greater ſhelter to protect 
them in winter. 7 

But it is proper always to keep a few plants 
of the ſtriped ſorts in pots, and place them in 
the green - houſe collection for winter ſhelter ; 
and where they will alſo effect a pretty variety. 

The leaves and flowers of Roſemary are 
uſed in medicine. 


Method of Propagation. 
They are all eaſily propagated by ſlips or 
cuttings, and by layers. | 

By Slips and Cuttings. —In March or April, 
ſlip or cut off a quantity of young ſhoots, 
from about five or fix to eight or ten inches 
long, and ftrip off the lower leaves; then 
plant them in a border of light earth, in rows 
a foot aſunder, and givea good watering, re- 
peating it frequently till they are rooted, which 
they wall effect in a ſhort time, the fame year, 
ſhoot at top, and become tolerable little plants 
by autumn, when about the begining or mid- 
ale of September, or in ſpring following, they 
may be tranſplanted where they are deſigned 
to remain. 

By Layers.—In ſpring or autumn, lay down 
any of the convenient lower young branches 
in the earth, they will be well rooted by autumn 
following. 

1 ROYENA, African Bladder Nut. 

The plants are ſhrubby ever-green exotics 
for the green-houſe collection; 'garniſhed 
with oval, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves ; and mo- 

| nopetalous, 
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ſmhoots in pots, and plung them in a hot 
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nopatalous, five-parted reflexed flowers along 
the ſides of the branches. 

Claſs and order, Decandria Dig ynia, 

Characters. ] CALIx, is monophyllous, five- 
parted at top, and permanent. —CoROLLA, is 
monopetalous, with a tube the length of the 
calix, and divided above into five-oval re- 
flexed ſegments. —STAMINA, ten very ſhort 
filaments, having oblong didymous erect an- 
therz.—P1STILLUM, an oval germen, two 


_ ſtyles, and Gmple ſtigma. — PErRICaRPIUM, 


an oval quadriſulcated, and quadrivalved uni- 
locular capſule, having four oblong triangular 
nuts. | 

The ſpecies are, 

"ROYENA /ucida. | 

Lucid African Bladder Nuts. ] Hath a ſhrubby 


_ upright ſtem, branching eight or ten feet high; 


oval, ſomewhat rough . but ſhining green 
leaves, alternately ; and white flowers at the 
fides of the branches. 

*RoYENA Glabra, 

Glabrous African Bladder Nut.) Hath a 
ſhrubby upright ſtem, branching five or fix 
feet high ; ſmall, lanceolate, ſmooth leaves ; 
and ſmall white flowers at the ſides of the 
branches. | | | 

TRovYENA Hirſuta. 

Hairy African Bladder Nut.) Hath a 
ſhrubby upright ſtem, branching alternate- 


Ways, fix or ſeven feet high, lanceolate hairy 


leaves; and purpliſh flowers at the ſides of the 
branches. | | 
Theſe three ſkrubs being natives of the 


Cape of Good Hope, require ſhelter here in 


winter, ſo muſt always be kept in pots, and 
placed among the green-houſe plants ; where 
they will form a good variety, as ever-greens 


and will flower in July or Auguſt ; but the 


flowers are ſmall, and of but little beauty, ſuc- 
ceeded ſometimes by ripe capſules,particularly 
the firſt and ſecond ſorts ; their culture is the 


fame as other ſhrubby | Hee plants. 


They are propagate 
cuttings, | | 

By Seed, —Sow it in ſpring, in pots, and 
plunge them in a bark-bed, or other hot-bed ; 
and when the plants are three or four inches 


by ſeed, layers, and 


high, pot them off ſeparately. 


ayers.—Lay the young ſhoots of the 


year in ſummer, as they are unapt to ſtrike in | 


the older wood. | 
By Cuttings. —In ſpring, plant ſome re 
-bed. 


RU BIA, Madder. 
This genus conſiſts of two hardy herbace- 
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ous perennials, valuable for their roots, as a 


| moſt uſefu! commodity in dying red; they 


having thick ſucculent roots; long, thick pro- 
cumbent ſtalks ; ſpear-ſhaped radiant leaves; 
and eampanulate, four-parted, yellow flowers, 
in ſpikes at the ends of the branches. 

Claſs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia. 

Chara#ers.) CAL1x, is ſmall, placed on the 
germen, and four parted —CoROLLA, is mo- 
nopetalous, bell- ſhaped, and four parted at 
top. ST AM INA, four awl-ſhaped, ſhort fila- 
ments, having ſimple anthera. —P1sTILLUM, 
a didymous germen under the calix; flender 
ſtyle bifid at top, and headed ſtigmas —Px- 
RICARPIUM, two ſmooth berries joined toge- 
ther; each having one roundiſh umbilicated: 
ſeed. 

The ſpecies are, 

RU BIA Tinctorum. 

Common Dying Madder.] Hath a long, thick, 
fibrated, fleſhy, reddiſh root, ſending up large 
four-cornered, jointed, procumbent ſtalks, 
five or fix feet long, branching by pairs, 
croſſing alternately ; garniſhed at each joint 
with fix ſpear- ſhaped leaves in a verticillus, or 
radius ; and ſmall yellow flowers, collected in 
looſe ſpikes at the ſides and ends of the 
branches, 

It is a native of Italy, and about Montpelier 
in France, but grows freely here in the oper 
ground. 

RU BIA Peregrina. 

Wild quaternate-leaved Madder.] Hath thick - 
iſh, fibrated, ſpreading roots; ſlender, four- 
cornered, procumbent, branchy ſtalks; gar- 
niſhed at each joint with quarternate, ſhort, 
rough leaves, and cluſters of yellow flowers. 

This ſort is ſuppoſed to be a native of 


in any other part of the world, 
Both theſe ſpecies of Madder are herbace- 


up ſtalks in ſpring, and flower in June and 
in England ; it however multiplies exceed- 
ingly by ſuckers for propagation. 
gardens, in any open compartments, for va» 
riety. | | wh | 

But the chief merit of the plants is in their 


uſed in medicine, which taken inwardly, 
tinges the urine of a deep-red colour; but the 


eſtimation for the dyer's purpoſe. And is, cul- 


England, as it is not known to grow naturally 
ous, of hardy growth; perennial in root, fend. 
July, ſucceeded by ſeeds in autumn; but thoſe: 


of the Rubia Tinforum, do not always ripen. 


Theſe plants are ſometimes cultivated in 


roots, to uſe for dying red, &c, And are alſo 


Rubia Tinctorum in particular, is in greateſt: 


tivated. 
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ti vated in great quantities in fields abroad, in 
Holland, &c. for the roots aforeſaid, as a very 
valuable commodity both for dyers and calico- 
printers ; being propagated generally by ſuck- 


ers, or off-ſets, which are taken off in the 


ſpring, and planted in a light deep ſoil, in 
rows too ſeet aſunder, and require two or three 
ears growth for the roots to attain perfection. 
hey are alſo cultivated in ſome parts of Eng- 
land for profit, as they are hardy enough, and 
increaſe abundantly by oft-ſets or ſuckers from 
the root, and are ſometimes raiſed in tolerable 
perfection. However, as in ſome parts, at- 
ter repeated experiments in its cultivation, 
the crops have no ways anſwered the purpoſe, 
occaſioned probably by the ſoil not being ſuit- 
able, or not properly planted and managed 
therefore, at the firſt trial, it is adviſeable to 
plant only a ſmall quantity in different ſitu 
ations ; and by obſerving the ſoil and method 
of culture of thoſe which ſucceeds belt, it may 
a direction to the culture of larger quanti- 
ties ; and where crops of it ſucceed, it proves 
a very ſaleable article, and pays exceedingly 
well for its cultivation ; and the roots may 
either be ſold to the dyers, or druggiſts, or 
thoſe who prepare them for uſe 3 though 
abroad the great Madder planters erect ſtoves 
and kilns for drying it ; and ſtamping-mills 


for reducing it to powder, to render it more 


portable to ſend to diſtant countries; but the 
roots for home conſumption may allo be uſed 
ſreſu ſor dying: ſiiſt waſhing them clean, then 
cut to pieces, and pounded in @ mortar, and 
then put into the cauldron, or dying copper. 


Their Propagation and Culture. 


They are propagated by off- ſets or ſuckers, 
ariſing from the roots of old plants in the ſpring ; 
and ſhould be ſlipped off ſoon after they appear 
above ground ; at which time, opening the 
earth round the roots, flip off the ſide-ſuckets 
with as much root part and fibres to each as 
poſſible, preſerving the tops entice; which 
ſhould be planted directly as adviſed below. 

The ſeaſon for taking off the ſuckers and 
planting them is about the beginning, middle, 
or end of April, or beginning of May, when 
they appear above ground. | 

blerve, theſe plants delight ina light, rich, 
ccep doil, or a light, deep, pliable, loamy 
land ; and rather a ſomewhat low than high 
fGtvation 3 which ſhould be deeply digged or 
ploughed in autumn, or winter; aying it in 
rough ridges to mellow and pulverize by the 


weather ; and in ſpring levelled down for the | 
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reception of the plants ; but for large quanti- 
ties in ſields, the ground ſhould be ploughed 
crols-ways again, once or twice in the ſpring, 
and well harrowed, 

Then in April, or early in May, provide a 
proper quantity of ſets, or ſuckers, as aforeſaid; 
and wath a dibble plant them in rows two feet 
aſunder, and one diſtant in the row, putting 
each plant low enough in proportion to the 
length of its root, leaving moſt of the green 
top out of the ground, and cloſe the earth 
well about each ſet, as you go on: thus they 
will ſoon take root, and ſhoot at top. But 
ſome ſet theſe plants in beds, three rows 
length ways, at two feet diſtance, with wide 
alleys between bed and bed, in order for land- 
ing up the crown of the roots two or three 
inches deep, in winter, 

In either mode of planting, they will ſhoot 
up into ſtalks the ſame year ; but the roots 
will require two or three years growth before 
they are large enough for uſe; during which 
period, oc ſerve the following culture. 

Keep them clean from weeds all the ſum- 
mer by broad-hoeing, in dry weather; and in 
autumn, when the ſtalks decay, cut them 
down, then ſlightly dig the ground between 
the rows, raiſing it ſomewhat ridge-ways along 
the rows of plants, an inch or two thick over 
their crowns ; or if they are in beds, they may 
be landed up from the alleys the above depth. 
Next ſpring the roots will ſhoot up again 
ſtronger than before; and will ſoon cover the 
ground, and keep down weeds, in autumn 
foilo» ing, the decayed haulm muſt be again 
cut down, and all weeds cleared away, ſlightly 
dig the ground, &c. as in the former year; 
and next ſpring the plants will flill riſe 
f.ronger, and the roots continue enereaſing in 
fize ; ſo as by the following October, baving 
had three ſummers growth, they will be fit to 
take up for uſe, | 

The method of taking up the Madder-roots 
is by trenching the ground the way of the 
rows; beginning at one end of the ground, 
and open a two-{eet wide trench dole along 
by the firſt row of plants, digging down to the 
depth of the roots to get them clean out tothe 
bottom ; then opening another trench cloſe to 
the next row, turning the earth thereof into 
the firſt ; and fo proceed trench and trench 
till the whole is taken up. | 

The Madder-roots thus taken up ſor uſe, 
are ſometimes uſed freſh for dying, preparing 
them by waſhing, and pounding them as be- 
fore obſerved. But commonly lea — 

or 
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for keeping, or to be ſent to a diſtance, are 
dried in ſome covered airy ſhed, then al 
mould being rubbed off, and the roots ſuffici- 
ently dry, they may then be ſold to thoſe who 
manufacture them for uſe, if not performed by 
the cultivator; which conſiſts of kiln drying 
them, or drying them in ſome ſtove-houſe, &c. 
then threſhed to beat off the outer ſkin, in 
order to ſeparate it from the inner part of the 
root, as being of inferior quality. The roots 
being then dried in a kiln about twenty-four 
hours, are removed to a mill, or pounding- 
houſe, where they are pounded in a long hol- 
low oaken block, with ſtampers kept in motion 
by the mill ; and when thus reduced to pow- 
der, 1s ſifted and put up in caſks for uſe, 

But in Holland, where great quantities of 
this plant is cultivated, they have public kilns, 
mills, &c. where the cultivators ſend the 
roots to be manufactured. And there are 
treatiſes to be had here, exhibiting the kilns, 
mills, and other neceſſary accommodations for 
manufacturing tbis valuable material; toge- 
ther with full directions in the management 
thereof. 

RUBUS, Bramble, or Raſpberry-buſh. 


Conſiſts of under-ſhrubby and herbaceous 
perennials, valuable, ſome as fruit - bearing 


plants, and others for variety in the pleaſure 
round, particularly the ſhrubby kinds ; ſome 
5 of erect growth, others long trailers, 
garniſhed with pinnated, ternate, and palmated 
leaves, in different ſpecies; and pentapetalous, 
icoſandrous flowers. 
Claſs and order, Tcoſandria Polyg ynia. 
Characters. ] CALIx, is monophyllous, five- 
parted and permanent. — CoRoLLA, five- 


roundiſh erecto-patent petals. — STAMINA, 


twenty or more ſhort filaments, having roundiſh 
compreſſed antherz.-—PisTILLUM, numer- 


ous germina, many capillary ſtyles from the 


ſides of the germens, crowned with perma- 
nent ſtigmas. — PERICARPLUM, a compound 
berry, compoſed of many roundiſh unilocular 
acini, each having one oblong ſeed. 

There are about thirteen ſpecies, nine or ten 
of which are igneous and ſhrubby. ; the others 
axe ſomewhat herbaceous; but the moſt mate- 
rial forts are principally of the ligneous, or 
ſhrubby kind, and of which about five or fix of 
the molt noted ſpecies are cultivated in our 

rdens ; the firſt of which Rubus Idæus, or 

Baſpberry-plant, is chiefly valued for its fruit; 
and the other ſorts as furniture for the ſhrub- 
bery, &c. They are all deciduous plants of 


hardy growth, that ſucceed in any common 


| year, 
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ſoil and fituation ; and conſiſts of upright lig- 


neous kinds, trailing ſhrubby kinds, and her- 
baceous kinds, 
Upright ligneous Kind. 

Under this head is compriſed, the common 
Raſpberry-plant, and varieties ; and other 
Raſpberry kinds. All of which riſing with 
ſeveral upright ligneous, or under- ſhrubby 
ſtems, from about three or four to fix or ſeven 
feet high. 

'*RuBus Idæus. 

Common Raſpberry Buſh.) Riſes with ſeveral 
upright, ſtraight, ligneous, pithy ſtems from 
the root; four or five feet high, cloſely armed 
with ſhort prickles ; pinnated, three and five- 
lobed rough leaves ; and at the axillas and. 
ends of the lateral ſhoots, ſmall cluſters of pur- 
pliſh and white flowers, ſucceded by ripe ber- 
ries in July. 

Varieties.] Common red Raſpberry —white- 
fruited Raſpberry — twice-bearing red, and 
white Raſpberry, producing the firſt crop of 
fruit in July, and the ſecond in September ; 
and is eſteemed a curiofity — ſmooth Raſp- 
berry, the ſtalks, &c. being devoid of arma- 
ture. | 

The common red ſort grows wild in woods- 
in England, but has been greatly improved by 
garden culture. 

All the varieties bear plentifully, particu- 
larly the firſt three; they being all propageted 
by ſuckers, planted in any open ſituation, in 


rows four or five feet aſunder, and a yard diſtant 
in the rows, being planted in autumn, win—- 


ter, or ſpring, they bear the ſummer following. 
Their mode of bearing is upon the year-old 
wood; that is, a ſupply of ſhoots riſing annually 
from the root ; which, whena yearold ſend out 
many ſmall laterals, and upon theſe the fruit is 
produced the tame year; remarking the ſame in- 
dividual ſhoots never bear but once; a ſucceſſion 


of young ſhoots or ſtems being ſent upannually | 


from the root every. ſummer for bearing; thoſe 
produced one year, bear the fruit the next, and 
then totally decay to the root, in winter fol- 
lowing, they never ſurviving to bear a ſecond: 

32 are always ſucceeded by a plentiful 
ſupply that have ariſen from the bottom in 
ſummer ſor next year's bearing; ſo that every 
winter, all the 2 ſtalks that bore the 
fruit the preceding ſummer, muſt be broken 
down cloſe to the ground; they being readily 
diſtinguiſhed from the young ſucceſſion 
wood, which at the ſame time muſt be regu- 


larly thinned to four or five of the ſtrongeſt: 
ſhoots. 
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ſhoots on each root; and theſe ſhould be 
topped to about a yard in height, or a little 


more or leſs, according to their * and 


they will all branch out laterally the following 
ſpring ; and upon the laterals the flowers and 
fruit are produced. — See the Propagation and 
general Culture, 

The Raſpberry is in eſtimation both as 
eatable fruit, and for many culinary purpoſes, 
as for tarts, ſauces, &c, when ripe. 

39 BUS . | Rep 

doriferous Virginia ering Raſpberry,] 
Riſes wth many . r wha e, under. llrubby, 
brown, inermous ſtems, from the bottom, 
five or ſix feet high; very large ſimple pal- 
mated leaves; and the ſhoots terminated by 
many large purpliſh flowers, ſucceeded by 
ſmall red ſruit; rarely ripening in England. 

This plant is very ornamental, having beau- 
tiful large foliage, and numerous large flow- 
ers 3 continuing near two months, which 
renders it worthy of admittance in every 
ſhrubbery plantation ; where it will multiply 
exceedingly by ſuckers ſent up annually from 
the root all around. 

Ru Bus Occidentalis. 

Occidental, or Canada Black-fruited Raſp- 
berry.) Riſes with erect, ligneous, prickly, 
purpliſh ſtems ſour or five feet high ; ternate 
leaves, hoary underneath, having taper foot- 
ſtalks ; and the ſhoots terminated by cluſters 
of ſmall flowers, ſucceeded by ſmall black 
fruit. | 
Trailing Shrubby Kinds, 

Conſiſts of the common Bramble, and vari- 
ties ; and ſome others of the Bramble kind, 
being moſtly ſhrubby trailers, of hardy 
growth, and deciduous, 

Rusus Frulicaſus. | 

Shrubby Rubus, or common Bramble of the 
Hedges.) Hath very long, ſhrubby, trailing, 
channelled, greeniſh, and reddiſh ſtalks, 
cloſely armed with ſions crooked aculi ; di- 
gitated, five and three-lobed leaves, having 
prickly petioles; and all the lateral ſhoots ter- 
minated by cluſters of white flowers, ſucceed- 
ed by ripe black-berries in autumn. 

Varieties.) Common Bramble, or Black- 
berry plant of the hedges - double bloſſomed 
Bramble of the gardens —white-fruited Bram- 
ble — inermous, or thornleſs Bramble — cut- 
leaved Bramble—ſtriped-leaved Bramble. 

All theſe varieties are of trailing growth, 
with very long, luxuriant, durable ſhoots. The 
common wild bramble, or Blackberry plant, 
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being the parent ſpecies, which grows wild 
on banks, and in field-hedges, almoſt every 
where; ſo is ſeldom admitted in gardens, ex- 
cept a plant or two for variety among the 
rar Bae or where wilds or thickets are 
intended. But the double-bloſſomed Bram- 
ble, white-berried, and thornleſs kind, &c. 
being curioſities, they claim admittance in 
every ſhrubbery ; and may be trained both as 
climbers, allowing them ſupport of buſhes or 
ſtakes z or may be trained as ſtandard ſhrubs, 
if ſtaked, and trimmed down at top, to cauſe 
them to ſhoot out into buſhy heads, continuing 
to reduce the rambling ſhoots as occaſion re- 
quires, to keep the head to the deſired form; 
and where any part of a garden is deſigned to 
repreſent wilds, &c. ſome plants of all the va- 
rieties ſhould be introduced, and ſuffered to 
ſhoot and run according to the courſe of na- 
ture, 

*RuBus Cæſius. | 

Blue-berried Bramble, or Dewberry-buſh." 
Hath long, taper, lender, trailing, prickly - 
ſtalks; ternate, almoſt naked leaves; and 
whitiſh flowers at the ſides and ends of the 
branches, ſucceeded by large fky-blue fruit in 
autumn, 

It grows naturally in moiſt ſituations in 
England ; and is ſometimes admitted into 
gardens for variety. 

*RuBus Hiſpidus. 

Hiſpid Canada Bramble.) Hath long, lig- 
neous, procumbent, hiſpid ſtalks ; ternate, 
_ cut, ſerrated leaves, with hiſpid ſoot- 


Herbaccous Perennial Kinds. 


Compriſes two dwarfiſh, ſomewhat herba- 
ceous, durable plants of erect growth, riſing 
but a few inches high. 

'RuBus Chamemorus. | 

Chamemorus Dwarf Mulberry, or Cloud- 
berry.) Riſes with ſlender inermous ftalks, fix 
or eight inches high; garniſhed with two 
ſimple, lobated leaves ; and the ftalks termi- 
nated by one purple flower, ſucceeded by a 
ſmall black fruit, reſembling a mulberry. 

It grows naturally in England and Scot- 
land, &c. in high mooriſh ſituations, 

*RuBus Articus. pe] 4 
| Northern Rubus, or Dwarf Siberian Bram- 
ble.) Riſes with ereCt inermous ſtalks, but three 
or four inches high ; ternate leaves, and the 
ſtalks terminated by purple flowers, ſingly ; 
ſucceeded by ſmall red fruit, having the ſmell 


and taſte of ſtrawberries. 
7 All 
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All the above eight ſpecies of Rubus, are 
for the general part deciduous, the leaves 
coming out in the 1 and fall off in the 
winter; and they flower generally in June 
and July. The flowers are compoſed each 
of five roundiſh petals and numerous ſta- 
mina, ſucceeded by roundiſh compound ber- 
ries, each being compoſed of many ſmall 
acini of a Sab Juicy nature z—ripening from 

uly till October, in different ſorts: remark- 
ing thoſe of the Rubus Idæus and varieties, 
are the principal ſorts for general uſe, 

The plants of all the ſpecies are very hardy; 
the ligneous and ſhrubby kinds in particular, 
will proſper almoſt any where. But the her- 
baceous kinds, being naturally reſidents of 


mooriſh or fenny places, require ſome ſimi- 


lar ſituations when cultivated in gardens, 

With reſpeCt to the merit of all the ſorts 
as garden plants; obſerve as ſollows, 

The firlt ſpecies: Common Raſpberry, and 
varieties, demand culture in every garden for 
their fruit; particularly the common red 
kind, white ſort, and twice-bearing raſp- 
berry; all of which are great bearers : but 
for the general plantations, chuſe principally 
the common red and the white kind, as be- 
ing generally the greateſt bearers of all. 
Planting alſo a ſhare of the twice-bearing ſort, 
both as a curioſity, and for the ſake of its 
autumnal crops of fruit, which in favourable 
ſeaſons, ripen in tolerable perfection; obſery- 
ing to allow all the ſorts ſome open expoſure 
in the kitchen-garden, though they will pro- 
ſper in almoſt any ſituation. It is however 
adviſeable to plant the general plantations 
moſtly in a free expoſure in rows, a yard and 
half aſunder: ſome plants may alſo be diſ- 


poſed ingly about the borders or ſhrubbery | 


clumps, for variety : and, in all the modes of 


planting, they ſhould generally be kept to 


ſingle bunches of four or five ſtems on each 
root or ſtock. See their Propagation and ge- 
neral Culture. | | 
The other ſeven ſpecies, are conſidered as 
plants of variety, for hardy plantations in the 
ſhrubbery : ſome of which are alſo very orna- 
mental flowering plants; particularly the 


ME nag flowering Raſpberry, and the 
dou 


le bloſſomed Bramble ; both of which, 
having great merit as furniture for ornamen- 
tal compartments: and the white-berried 
Bramble is a great curioſity. All the other 


ſpecies and varieties ſerve to diverſiſy large 
collections. 


| 
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Propagation and Culture of the comMbh 
Raſpberry and Varieties. | 


The propagation of the common Raſpberry 
and varieties, is expeditiouſly effected by 
ſuckers from the root; all the ſorts ſending 
up great numbers on all ſides annually grow- 
ing from three to four or five feet height 
the ſame year, and form proper plants by 
autumn or winter following, for tranſplant- 
ing for new plantations, and will all bear 
fruit the following ſummer, 

Therefore, any time from October till 
March, in open weather, having recourſe to 
ſome good plantation of Raſpberry plants of 
ſome "ſtanding ; and proceed to take up a 
ſufficient quantity of laſt ſummer's ſuckers, 
that are ſituated around the outſide of the 
ſtools, or main ſock, raiſing them carefully 
with plenty of fibres; and, having obtained 
a proper quantity, then let them be trimmed 
for planting, ſhortening any long ſtraggling 
roots, and, if any naked woody parts of the 
root of the old ſtool adhere, cut it off; ob- 
ſerving at the ſame time, if one or more buds 


appear near the root, they being the embryo 


of future ſhoots, mult be very carefully pre- 
ſerved : and ſhorten each ſucker at top, to 
about two or three feet long, or more accord- 
ing to their ſtrength, they are then ready for 
planting : having previous to this, choſen an 
open ſpot of good ground, as before adviſed ; 
and having well dunged and trenched it 
one or two ſpades deep, proceed to put in the 
plants above prepared, as ſoon as poſlible. 
With a line mark out the diſtances for the 
plants, in rows, a yard and half diſtance, and 


a yard aſunder in the rows, which is conſi- 


derably more than is commonly allowed : but, 
if planted much cloſer, the plants, as they 
ſend up numerous ſuckers in ſummer, would 
grow ſo cloſe, as to form quite a thicket, ſo 
as to exclude the due influence of ſun and air 
from the fruit, as well as to render it trouble- 
ſome to get between the rows, occaſionally 
to gather the produce; therefore allow the 
above diſtances : and having drawn lines ac- 
cordingly, proceed with a ſpade, and open 
ſmall apertures in the ground, cloſe along 
the line, one for each plant, a yard aſunder, 
planting them as you go on, one in each hole 
erectly, covering in the roots properly with. 
the earth, treading it moderately firm, to 
preſerve the upright poſition of the plants : 
obſerving, if the planting is performed late 
in the ſpring, it is adviſeable to give a good 

„ | watering 
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wat@ing, and repeat it occaſionally, till the 
plants have ſtruck freſh root. | 
Having thus made a plantation of Raſp- 
berries, they will readily take root, and ſet 
to gro ing freely in the ſpring, they being 
naturally of a free growth, and moſt of them 
will bear tolerably the firſt ſummer; but in 
the ſecond they will bear a full crop in the 
utmoſt perfection. EE 

As to their general culture, it conſiſts of 
the. following operations — Keeping them 
clean from weeds all ſummer by broad- 
hoeing; giving them an annual dreſling in 
autumn or winter, conſiſting of breaking 
down the decayed ſtems that bore the pre- 
ceding ſummer ; thinning the young ſucceſ- 
fion bearers ; clearing away all intermediate 
ſuckers between thoſe of the main ſtocks, and 
then dig the ground between the rows of 
plants ; obſerving the following particulars of 
the method of performing the operations of 
their annual dreſſing. 

Previous to the above-mentioned annual 
dreſſing of Raſpberries, obſerve, as we beſore 
noticed of their mode of bearing, that as 
they produce a freſh ſupply of ſhoots or 
ſuckers every year from the bottom for bear- 
ing, thoſe produced one year, bear the next, 
then totally decay-to the root in winter, there 
being at the ſame time a ſucceſſion of laſt ſum- 
mers ſhoots, on the ſame ſtools, for bearing 
the ſummer following : therefore, in the an- 


nual dreſſing, which may be performed any 


tober till March; firſt proceed 


time from 


to clear out all the decayed ſtems, being laſt 
ſummer's bearers, breaking them down cloſe 
to the bottom; then examine the ſupply of 
young ſhoots for next year's bearing, ſelect- 


ing three or four, but not more than five or 
fix of the ſtrongeſt on each-ſtool, cutting all 
the others away cloſe to the 
likewiſe draw up all ftraggling ſuckers be- 
tween the main plants; all of which remain- 
ing plants, ſhould be ſhortened according to 
their ſtrength, cutting them generally a little 
below the bend at top of the ſhoots, to about 


three or four feet in length, both to render 


them more robuſt, to ſupport themſelves more 
firmly upright in ſummer, and to promote a 
ſtronger ſupply of laterals for flowering and 
fruiting. Or if you ſhould chuſe to leave 
them longer, or at full length, thoſe of each 
ſtock may be plaited together, in order to 
ſupport each other erect: then having cleared 
away all the rubbiſh, let the ground between 
ſpa 


the rows be neatly dug one 


ground: 


e deep. As you 


3 


proceed in digging, clear out all the roots of 
ſtraggling ſuckers between the rows, &c. leav- 
ing the earth cloſe and level about and between 
all the plants: thus far is the whole neceſſar 

culture of a plantation of Raſpberries, which 


mult always be repeated annually, at the ſea- 
ſons abovementioned. 


Allow them a little manure of rotten dung 
once every other year, applying it in the win- 
ter dreſſing and dig it in one ſpade deep; it 
will add vigour to the plants, ſo as to continue 


them producing fruit in great perfection ſeve- 
ral years. wy 


However, it is adviſeable to make a freſh. 


plantation every four or five years, in a freſh 


ipot of ground, as after that period of time, 
the plants, although they may continue ſhoot. 
ing with tolerable vigour, yet they are apt to 


be leſs fruitful, and the fruit ſmaller than in 


younger oor in a freſh prepared piece 
of ground: | 
Propagation, &c. of the other Species. 
The PS of the other ſpecies of 
Raſpberries, Bramble, &c. is by ſuckers, 
layers, cuttings, dividing the roots; &c. and 
the two herbaceous kinds alſo by ſeed. 
By Suckers. All the Raſpberry kinds in 


particular ſend up many ſuckers annually, and 
by which they may be propagated in great 


abundance, taking them up in autumn, win- 


ter, or ſpring, with roots, and the ſtrongeſt 
may be planted at once in the ſhrubbery, and 
the others in nutſery rows for a year or two, 
or till wanted. 

By Layers.— All the Bramble kind are 
eaſily propagated by this method, laying the 
ſhoots almoſt any time, they will readily emit 
roots at every joint, and be fit to tranſplant in 
autumn following. | 

By Cuttings.— y this method alſo may 
the Brambles be propagated in autumn; cut- 
ting off ſome of the younger ſhoots, and di- 
vide them into lengths a foot long, and plant 
them in a ſhady border, many of them will 
ſtrike. , x 

By dividing the Roots. Any of the 
Raſpberry kind, &c. and the herbaceous ſpe- 
cies, when encreaſed into large bunches, may 
be divided or flipped into ſeveral diſtinct ſets, 


and plant them ſeparately, | 


By Sced. As the two herbaceous ſpecies 
do not always encreaſe freely by roots in gar- 
dens, therefore, in default of which, procure 
ſome of the rips fruit in autumn, or as ſoon 


as poſſible; and chuſing ſome moiſt ſituation, 


either 


1 
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either in a nurſery, or where you deſign the 
plants to remain, ſow the feed half an inch 
deep; obſerving, if ſome of the plants are 
permitted to remain where raiſed, they will 
probably be more proſperous than ſuch as are 
tranſplanted. 
R UDBECEIA, Dwarf Amerian Sun- 
flower. | 
This genus comprehends ſeveral herbaceous 


flowery perennials, and a biennial, ſerving to - 


embelliſh the pleaſure ground; riſing with 
annual ſtalks, from about half a yard to fix 
or eight feet high, garniſhed with oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped, and divided leaves ; and the talks ter- 
minated by large compound radiated flowers. 

Claſs and order, Syngene/ta Polygamia Fruſ- 
tanea. 

 Charafters.} CALix, a general calix, com- 

oſed of two orders of broad, plane, ſhort, 
caly leaves, containing many florets, —Co- 
ROLLA, is compound, and radiated ; conſiſt- 
ing of many tubular, hermaphrodite florets in 
the diſc, and ſpear-ſhaped, flat, barren florets 
inthe radius. ST AMIN A, five very ſhott hair- 
like filaments, having cylindric antherz.— 
PisTILLUM, a tetragonous germen, filiforme 
ſtyle, and bipartite revolute ſtigma.—PRRI- 
CARPIUM, none; the hermaphrodite florets, 
ſucceed each to one oblong ſeed, crowned with 
down, which is quadridented, and the ſeeds 
lodged in a conic chaffy receptacle. 

There are ſix ſpecies, five of them herbace- 
ous perennials, and the ſixth a biennial, all 
natives of North America; but grow freely 
gere in our gardens, in any open compart- 
ments. | 


Perennial Kinds, 


*"RUDBECK1TA Hirta. 

Hairy __ American Sunflower.) Riſes 
with upright ſtalks, a foot and half high ; 
oval-ſpattle-ſhaped, undivided, triple-nervous 


leaves; and the ſtems dividing upward into 


many long pedunculi, terminated each by one 
large radiated yellow flower, havinga promi- 
nent purple diſc, and the petals of the radius 
emarginated, | 
*RuUDBECKIA Purpurea. 
Purple Dwarf Carolina Sunflower.) Riſes 
with upirght ſtalks about two feet high ; oval- 


lanceolate, undivided, alternate leaves; and 


the ſtalks and branches terminated by purple 
For lingly; having the petals of the radius 
ifid. | 


Varieties.] With a dark: purple diſc, and 


* 
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pale red radius with long purple petals in 
the radius with broad petals in the radius. 

*RuUDBECKIA Laciniata. 

Laciniated, or jagged-leaved Tall Virginian 
Rudbeckia.) Riſes with upright ſtems, ſix or 
eight feet high 3 large, compound, moſtly, 
five-lobed leaves, having the lobes deeplylaci- 
nated, or jagged; and the ſtems and branches 
terminated by radiated yellow 0owers. 

Faricties,] Broad-leaved - narrow leaved — 


purple ſtalked, with digitated leaves, &c. 


*RUDBECKIA Angu/tifolia. 
Narrow-leaved Dwarf Virginia Sunflawer.] 
Riſes with upright firm ſtems, two or three 


| feet high, or more; long, linear, or very nar- 


row, entire, oppolite leaves; and the ſtalks 
terminated by yellow-rayed flowers, having a 
dark-red diſc, 

*RUuDBECKI1A Oppoſrrifelia. : 

Oppeſite-leaved Dwarf Virginia Sunflower.) 
Riſes with upright ſtalks two or three feet 
high; lanceolate-oval, ſerrated, oppoſite leaves, 
and wholly yellow flowers, having the petals 
of the radius bifid, 

Biennial Kind. 

*RUBBECKITA Triloba. 

Three-lobed Virginia Rudbeckia.] Hath ſpa- 
tula ſhaped, trilobated, radical leaves; amidſt 
them upright ſtems, garniſhed alſo with three - 
lobed leaves; but thoſe on the branches are 
undivided ; and yellow- rayed flowers, having 
dark - purple diſcs. 

All theſe ſix ſpecies flower here annually in 
July and Auguſt, often continuing in ſucceſ- 
ſion till September or October; and in ſome 
ſorts, are ſometimes ſucceeded by ripe feeds in 
autumn, particularly the firſt and laſt ſpecies. 

They are all tolerably hardy: the firſt five 
ſpecies are moſtly perennial in root, but an- 
nual in talk ; though the fourth and fifth 
ſorts have often a tendency to a biennial na- 
ture; however, the fixth ſort is perfectly bi- 
ennial ; all of which ſend up their flower- 
ſtems in the ſpring, which generally branch 
out upward, the branches terminated by long 
pedunculi, each crowned by one moderately- 
large radiated flower, nearly reſembling the 
common ſunflower, but ſmaller ; have gene- 
rally a prominent, ſomewhat pyramidal diſc, 
and a ſpreading radius ; and are all very con- 
ſpicuous, even at adiſtance. | 

All the ſpecies are proper furniture for the 
open compartments of the pleaſure - ground, as 
being very ſnewy plants when in bloom; and 
produce many flowers in ſucceſſion, two or 
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three months; effecting a good ornamental | 


appearance. 
Obſerve to allow moſt of the ſorts a lightiſh, 


dry foil, and ſomewhat ſheltered fituation ; 
remarking however, the third ſort in particu- 
lar ( Rudbeckia laciniata) will ſucceed almoſt 
any where. 


Method of Propagation, &c. 


Their propagation is by off-ſets, and parting 
the roots ; and by ſeeds. 

By off-ſets, and parting the roots. — This 
is practicable for all the perennial kinds ; but 
the firſt ſort in particular generally reſolves it- 
ſelf into ſeveral off-ſet heads, at the crown of 
the root, which being ſlipped in autumn, or 
early in ſpring, each will form a proper plant. 
Moſt of the other perennial ſorts encreaſe by 
the root, though the Rubeckia Purpurca multi- 
Ply rather more ſparingly than the others; 

owever, the propagation of all the forts may 
be effected leſs or more by parting the roots in 
autumn, when the ſtalks decay. 

Obſerve, as ſome of the perennial kinds 
ſometimes diſcover a tendency to go off in 
three or four years, it is eligible to continue 
propagating them frequently to keep up a 
ſtock of vigorous plants. Some ſorts being 
alſo ſometimes inclinable to a biennial nature, 
are apt to decay ſoon after they have flow- 
ered, without encreaſing at root, for future 
propagation, particularly the fourth and fifth 
ſorts ; to prevent which, it is proper to cut 
down ſome of the flower-ſtems of ſuch kinds 
in May, or early in June, which will encou- 
rage their multiplying more effectually by root 
oft-ſets, fit for ſlipping next autumn. 

By Seed. — All the ſorts may be raiſed plen- 
tifully from ſeed ; but the biennial ſorts in 
particular muſt always be raiſed from ſeed an- 
nually; likewiſe, ſuch of perennials as are bi- 
ennially inclined ; ſowing the ſeeds in April, 


in a border of light earth, and rake them in; 


and when the plants are two. or three inches 


high, prick them out in nurfery-rows, till au- 


tumn ; then tranſplanted where they are fi - 
nally to remain. | 
RUMEX, Dock; comprehending the Ace- 
toſa, or Sorrel, &c. : 
This genus furniſhes herbaceous perenni- 
als for the kitchen-garden, and pleaſure- 


ground, and a ligneous ever-green for the 


green-houſe ; are garniſhed with ſimple, 
oblong, ſaggitated, and roundiſh, heart-ſhaped 
leaves; and ſpikes of ſmall tripetalous flow- 
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Claſs and order, Hexandria Trigynia. 

Chara#trs.)] CALIx, three obtuſe, reflexed, 
permanent leaves. —CoROLLA, three ſmall 
oval, connivent, permanent petals, like the 
leaves of the calix, but larger.—STAMINa, 
ſix very ſhort capillary filaments, having erect 
didymous antherz.—P1sTILLUM, aturbinat- 
ed triquetrousgermen, three hair-Jike reflexed 
ſtyles, and large laciniated ſtigmas. PRERI- 
CARPIUM, none; a ſingle triquetrous ſeed, 
lodged in the permanent corolla. 

To this genus, Rumex, is added the Aceto/a, 
or Sorrel, formerly conſidered as a diſtinct 
genus ; conſiſting of ſeveral ſpecies, but now 
all ranged as ſpecies of Rumex, which com- 
prehends in the whole about twenty-ſix her- 
baceous, and one woody ſpecies; eight or ten 
of the former grow wild in this country, and 
the others are of foreign growth ; but there 
are not more than four or five that have merit 
for garden culture ; conſiſting of four hardy 
3 perennials, and one tender woody 
P ant. ; 


Hardy Herbaceous Kinds. 


Under this head is compriſed the common 
culinary Sorrels ſor the kitchen-garden ; the 
Patience Dock, &c. and Bloody Dock, for 
medical purpoſes, and variety; all of which 
are hardy perennials. | | 

The two firſt ſorts are of the Sorrel kind, 

"RUMExX Aceteſa. 

Acetoſa, or common Arrow-pointed Meadow 
Sorrel. ] Hath fibrated roots, crowned by a 
large tuft of oblong- ſaggittated leaves; and 
amongſt them upright ſtems a foot or more 
high, terminated by ſpikes of ſmall herbace- 
ous dioecious flowers, ſuccecded by ripe ſeeds 
in autumn. 

Varieties.) Common Meadow-forrel, _—- 
Barren Northern Sorrel, which rarely run- 
ning to ſeed continues almoſt always in leaf for 
uſe—broad-leaved Mountain Sorrel, | 

The Common Sorrel is a natural reſident 
of our meadows and paſtures ; but has been 
long admitted an inhabitant of the gardens as. 
a ſoup-herb ; and is the moſt commonly cul- 
tivated Sorrel for general uſe, both as a valu- 


able acid culinary herb, and for medicinal pur- 


oſes; its leaves being the uſeful part, which 
= garden culture obtain a fine large ſize. 
The plants are eaſily raiſed from ſeed, and 
by parting the roots. See their Proj agation, &c. 
Roux Scutatus. 1 
Shield. ſbaped Rumex, Round, leaved, or 
French Sorrel.] Hath a creeping root * 
Wit 
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with a tuft of large roundiſh, heart-ſhaped, 
haſtated leaves ; rambling (hoots, and the 
flower ſtems terminated by ſpikes of ſmall 
hermaphrodite flowers, ſucceeded by ſeeds in 
autumn. 

This ſpecies of Sorrel is by many preferred 
to the common Acetoſa, or Meadow Sorrel ; 
the leaves being larger, and thought to poſ- 
ſeſs a more agreeable acid reliſh. 

The above two ſpecies of Sorrel and varieties 
are all of the culinary kind ; any, or all of 
which may be raiſed for general uſe; and may 
all, but the Barren Sorrel, be propagated by ſeed : 
all the ſorts alſo by parting the roots, plant- 
ing them in any bed or border, ten or twelve 
inches aſunder, and they will furniſh leaves 
molt part of the year. 

*Ru MEx Patientia. 

Patientia, or Patience Dock, or Monks Rhu- 
barb.) Hath a large, thick, divided, deeply- 
ſtriking root, yellow within, crowned with 
large, oblong, heart-ſhaped leaves, a foot long, 
on very thick reddiſh foot-ſtalks ; upright 
ſtrong ſtems, dividing and branching three or 
four feet high ; having the branches termi- 
nated by cloſe erect ſpikes of whitiſh herma- 


phrodite flowers, and. with entire valves, one 


being graniferous. | 

Variety] Round-leaved Alpine Patience 
Dock; commonly called Monks Rhubarb. 

This ſpecies and variety are natives of Italy 
and the Alps; are retained in our gardens 
both as medical plants, and to effect variety, 
alſo formerly for culinary uſes ; they ſhoot up 
into ſtalks annually in the ſpring, flower in 
May, and ripen ſeeds in autumn. 

> cha Sanguineus, | 
Bloody Dack.)} Hath long downright roots, 
erect red-ſtalks, two or three feet high; heart- 
formed lanceolate leaves, e blood- red 
veins, and many red ſpots; the ſtalks termi- 
nated by ſpikes of hermaphrodite flowers, and 
with entire valves, one being graniferous. 
This is retained in many gardens for the 
fake of variety. 


Moody Kind for the Green houſe. 


*RuMExX Lunaria. 

Tree. lite Rumex, commonly called Tree Sorrel.) 
Riſes with a woody, tree-like, ſmooth ſtem, 
branching eight or ten feet high ; garniſhed 
with roundiſh heart-ſhaped leaves ; the bran- 


ches terminated by looſe panicles of greeniſh | 


hermaphrodite 
valves. ; | 
This is an exotic from the Canary Iſlands, 


flowers, and with ſmooth 


* 
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and is retained in our gardens to encreaſe the 
variety in the green-houſe collection. 
The above five ſpecies are principally all the 
forts of Rumex, commonly cultivated in the 
Engliſh gardens ; the four herbaceous kinds 
are perennial in root, and annual in ſtalks, 
and hardy enough to ſucceed in any open fitu- 
ation ; and the woody- kind is durable both in 
root and ſtem, &c. and is tender, requiring 
ſhelter of a green-houſe, in winter. They 
flower generally in June or July; the flowers 
are ſmall and tripetalous, generally terminat- 
ing the ſtalks and branches in ſpikes, but are 
not ornamental ; and are ſucceeded by ripe 
ſeeds in autumn. | 
Their merit as garden plants is, all the her- 
baceous Sorrel kinds, are eminent ſoup herbs 
for culture in the kitchen-garden, as aforeſaid : 
the Rumex Patientia, as a medical plant ; aiſo, 
together with the Rumex Sanguineus, is often 
employed for variety in the pleaſure- ground; 
and the Tree Sorrel being tender, muſt be potted 
and placed among the green-houſe exotics. 


Propagation and Culture. 


Moſt of the herbaceous culinary Sorrels are 
raiſed from ſeed, and by parting the roots. 

By Seed. — The common Sorrel, and round- 
leaved kind may be raiſed abundantly by ſeed 
in the ſpring ; but the common Sorrel in 
particular ſhould be generally raiſed by this 
method, as the other propagates exceedingly 
by its repent roots, &c. However, both ſorts 
may be ſowed in March, in any bed or border, 
broad-caſt, and rake them in evenly, they 
will ſoon come up ; obſerving, if the plants 
riſe too thick, thin them moderately ; and 
aſter being a little advanced in growth in 
ſummer, plant out a quantity of the ſtouteſt in 
moiſt weather, in ſome bed or border in rows, 
the common ſort and varieties about eight or 
nine inches aſunder, and the other a foot at 
leaſt, giving proper waterings, and they will 
grow freely, and be fit to cut for uſe the ſame 
ſummer and autumn, &c. and continue ſeve- 
ral years. 

Obſerve however, of the common Sorrel in 
particular, that as ſeedling plants of one or tuo 
years old, generally produce larger leaves than 
older plants, it may be eligible to raiſe a freſh 
ſupply of ſeedlings annually, or at leaſt every 
other year. | | 

By parting the Roots. All the ſorts may 
be propagated by this method, but the Round- 
leaved French Sorrel in particular increaſes 
exceedingly by running at the root; and the 

Barren 
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* 
Barren Sorrel, rarely producing ſeed, is pro- 
pazated principally only by parting the roots. 
However, any ot the forts may be eaſily in- 
creaſed by this method, which may be effected 
either in autumn or ſpring, though I ſhould 
rather preſer the ſpring ſcaſon, about the be- 
ginning or middle of March ; either ſlipping 
off a quantity of off ſets from the old plants as 
they ſtand, by aſſiſtance of a knife or ſpade ; 


or take ſome of them wholly up, and divide 


them into ſeveral ſlips, planting them in 
rows a ſoot diſtance, and give directly a good 
watering, they will expeditiouſly take root, 
aſſume a free growth, and furniſh plenty of 
leaves for uſe all ſummer and autumn, &c. 
As to the culture of theſe plants, very little 
is required more than the neceſſaty care of 
keeping them clean from weeds ; and in 
ſummer, when they run to ſtalk, it is proper 
to cut them duwn cloſe to encourage 2 more 
plentiful ſupply of large leaves from the bot- 
tom ; likewiſe, when the leaves have become 
very rank, cut them down occaſionally to- 
wards the latter part of ſummer, that the roots 


may ſend up a good ſupply of freſh leaves for 


autumn, and winter ſervice. 

The Patientia and Bloody Dock, are alſo 
raiſed by ſeed, and the former likewiſe by 
roots. 


By Seed. — In autumn, or early in ſpring, 


ſow the ſeed in a bed of light earth, and rake 
it in; and when the plants are come up three 


inches high, thin out a quantity, and plant 


them either in nurſery- rows a foot diſtance, 
or at once where they are to remain. 

By Roots. — The Patience Dock, and vari- 
.ety, encreaſe by off-ſets from the root, which 
being ſlipped in autumn, and the lips directly 
planted, they will readily grow. 

And the Rumex Lunaria, or Tree Sorrel, is 
Propagated eaſily by cuttings of the youn 
ſhoots in ſpring and ſummer ; if eu. 
in ſpring, plant them in pots, and plunge them 
in a hot-bed, they will very ſoon emit roots 
but in ſummer, they will ſucceed without 51 
of artificial heat, planted either in pots, or in a 
border of common earth, and occaſionally 
ſhaded and watered, many of them will ſtrike 
and be well rooted by autumn. | 

RUSCUS, Butchers Broom, and Alexan- 
drian Laurel. i 

Conſiſts of low ſhrubby, and under · ſnrubb 
ever-greens, for the ſhrubbery and .green- 


houſe collection; riſing ſome three or four 


feet high, others ſcarcely a foot ;z garniſhed ' 


* 


with ſmalliſh, oblong, and lanceolate Jeaves, 


* 
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ſome prickly, others ſmooth, from one to three 
inches long, and from half an inch to an inch 
broad, remaining all the year; and dioecious 
apetalous flowers, produced in moſt ſorts, on 
the ſurface, and margin of the leaves, and in 
ſome at the ends of the branches. 

Claſs and order, Dioecia Syngenefia. 

Chara#ters.] CALIx, Dioecious flowers, 
having ſpreading cups compoſed of fix oval 
convex leaves, —CoROLLA, no petals, but an 
oval erect neCtarium, the ſize of the calix, 
open at the mouth. — STAMINA, no fila- 
ments, but three ſpreading antherz, ſitting on 
the neCtarium, and join at the baſe, —P1ST1L= 
LUM, an oblong-oval germen, hid within the 
nettarium, a cylindric ſtyle, crowned by an 
obtuſe ſtigma, ſtanding above the mouth of the 
nectarium.— PERI ARI UM, a round, or glo- 
bular trilocular berry, having two round 
1 | 

This genus conſiſts of five ſpecies, three or 
four of which are hardy for any open p'anta- 
tions ; and the others tender, requiring ſhelter 
of a green-houſe in winter. 

Hardy Kinds. 

Under this head is compriſed the common 
Butchers Broom— Hypoglo/ſum, or Tongued 
Laurel — and Alexandrian Laurel ; all of 
which are ſhrubby ever - greens of hardy 
growth, | | 

Ruscus Aculcatus, 

Prickly Ruſcus, Common Butchers Broom, 
or Knee- Holly. | Hath a thick, fibrated, creep- 


ing, deeply-ſtriking, white root; ſeveral erect, 
ſhrubby, tough, green ſtems, two or three 


feet high, cloſely garniſhed with ſmall, oval, 
ſtiff, dark- green leaves, alternately, termina- 
ting in prickly points; and ſmall, purpliſh 
flowers, fituated on the upper furface of the 
leaves, ſucceeded in the female plants, by large 
red berries, ripening in winter. | 

This ſpecies grows abundantly in England, 
&c. in woods, and is introduced in many 


gardens, in wilderneſs, and ſhrubbety planta- 


tions for variety. ö 
Great quantities of the young buſhy plants 
of this ſpecies are brought to London in win- 
ter ſor ſale; they being collected in the neigh- 
bouring woods, by the herb people, taking 
them up with a little ball of earth about the 
roots, wrapping the ball up with moſs, and in 
that manner hawk them about the ſtreets ; 
and the citizens buy them to plant in pots of 
ſand, to adorn rooms, where they will remain 
green a long time. It is alſo in much requeſt 
among 


2 
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among the butchers, for ſcrubbing. brooms ;. 
the branches being tied in bundles, forming 
a ſort of broom >r beſom; and with which 
they ſcrub their chopping- blocks. Hence the 
name Butchers Broom. 

Ruscus Hypophylium. 
Hypophyllum, or Broad leaved Italian Butch- 
ers Broom } Math thick, knotty, long-fibrated 
roots; many ligneous, pliable, tough, green 
ſtems, two or three feet high ; oblong, oval, 
ſtiff, ſhining-green leaves, placed alternately, 
and bearing flowers on their under ſurface ; 
ſucceeded, in the female plants, by ſmall red 
berries, ripening in winter. 

Ruscus Hypegleſſum. 


Hypo ;lofſum, or Tongued Ruſcus, commonly ; 


called Tongue upon {ongue Laurel.] Hath thick 
fibrey roots; many ligneous, ſlender, pliable, 
een ſtems, ten or twelve inches high; long 
pear-ſhaped leaves, each having a ſmaller 
leaf, like a tongue, iſſuing from its upper ſur- 
face, and from the bottom of which are pro- 
duced ſmall yellowiſh flowers, ſucceeded by 
large red berries, ripening in winter. 
| K is a native of mountainous parts of Hun- 
ry and Italy. 
R scus rn 3 
Racemoſe flowered Ruſcus, or Alexandrian 
Bay, commonly called Alexandrian Laurel. 
Hath thick, long, fibrey, whitiſh roots; many 
ſhrubby, ſmooth, very pliable, ſhining - green 
ſtems, four or five feet high, producing 
branches alternate- ways; garniſhed with ob- 
long-lanceolate, ſhining: green leaves; and 
yellowiſh hermaphrodite flowers, terminating 
the branches in racemous cluſters, ſucceeded 
by large red berries, ripening in winter. 
This ſpecies having the name of Bay, and 
Laurel, and being of a fine pliant growth, is 


ſuppoſed to be the plant uſed by the ancients 
for compoſing wreaths to crown their victors, 


and eminent poets. . 

Pariety.] With red- flowers. 

The above ſour hardy ſpecies grow freely in 
any of the ſhrubbery plantations ; and multi- 
ply exceedingly - by off-ſet ſuckers from the 
bottom, 


Tender Kind for the Green-houſe. 
Ruscus Andregynus. 


Androgynous Canary Ruſcus.) Riſes with 


ſhrubby, pliant ſtems, five or fix feet high, 
producing many ſide branches; garniſhed 
with oblong, ſtiff leaves; bearing ſmall 
white flowers on their edges, ſucceeded by 
reddiſh berries, 


RUT 


All the above five ſpecies of Ruſcus flower 
abundantly in June and July; four of which 
producing their flowers wholly upon the leaves, 
exhibit a curious ſingulatity';z and the Ryſeus 
Androg ynus in particular, which having its 
flowers cloſely ſet all along the edges of the 
leaves, effect a ſingular and beautiful appear- 
ance; and the hardy ſorts are often ſucceeded 
by ripe fruit in our gardens in winter. 

All the hardy ſorts are proper furniture ſor 
the verges of ſlirubberies, or any cloſe plan- 
tations, as they thrive under the drip of trees, 
and will remain green the year round, and 
increaſe the variety of thoſe compartments. 

The tender fort requires ſhelter of a green- 
houſe in winter, ſo mult be planted in pots and 
managed as other ſhrubby exotics of that de- 
partment, | 

The propagation of all the ſorts is very eaſy, 
as they increaſe very ſaſt by the roots, which 
ſending up numerous ſtalks or ſuckers, they 
may be taken up in autumn, winter, or ſpring, 
in open weather, and divided into many ſe- 
parate ſets, each forming a proper plant; 
though they need not be divided too ſmall, - 
unleſs where a great increaſe is required, - 
planting the largeſt at once where they are to 
remain, and the ſmalleſt in nurſery-rows, &c. 
each plant will ſoon encreaſe by off-ſets, and 
aſſume a buſhy growth, 

They may alſo be raiſed from ſeeds, though 
not expeditiouſly, for the ſeed often remains 
in the ground till the ſecond ſpring ; ſow that 
of the hardy ſorts in any bed or border an inch 
deep; and the tender kind in pots, and placed 
under ſhelter, in cold weather ; and when the 
plants are a year old, it is proper in March to 
prick them out, the hardy forts in nurſery- 
beds, for two or three years ; and the tender 
ſort in pots. 

| RUTA, Rue. | 

It- conſiſts principally of under - ſhrubby - 
plants for the kitchen - garden and pleaſure- 
ground; adorned with many-lobed leaves, 
and ſmall tetrapetalous flowers, growing in 
bunches. 

Claſs and order, Decandria Monogynia, 

Characters. ] CALIxX, is ſhort, five-parted, . 
and permanent. —CoRkoLLA, four - oval, 
ſpreading petals.— STA MINA, ten awl-ſhaped 
patent filaments, having ſhort erect antheræ. 
—P1STILLUM, a gibbous, croſs - furrowed 
germen, having ten punctures, an erect ſtyle, 
and ſimple ſtigma.—PERICARPIUM, a gib- 
bous, five-lobed, . quinquelocular, caplule, - 


opening 
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opening in five parts at top, having many re- 
niforme, angular, rough ſeeds. 

There are three ſpecies, one of which only 
a ſhrubby, perennial ; is common to the 
Engliſh gardens, comprehending ſome vari- 
ties, valued chiefly as medical plants, and 
ſometimes to diverſify the ſhrubbery. 

The ſpecies is, | 

Ro rA Graveolens. 

Graveolent Ruta, or common Garden Rue.] 
Riſes with a ſhrubby, very branchy ſtem, 
four or five feet high, forming a buſhy head ; 
cloſely garniſhed with decompound, many- 
lobed, Rrong-foented grey leaves ; and the 
branches terminated by bunches of yellow 
flowers, having torn petals, and the Jateral 
flowers quadrifid, ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in 
autumn. 


Varieties.) Common broad-leaved garden 


Rue — narrow - leaved Rue — broadeſt - leaved 
Aleppo. Rue—narrow-leaved Aleppo Rue— 
variagated-leaved Rue. 3 

They all flower in June, and ripen plenty 
of ſeed in autumn, particularly the common 
ſorts. f 

All theſe varieties of this ſpecies are hardy 
enough to ſucceed in the open ground, tho” 
the two Aleppo Rues ſhould have a ſheltered 
ſituation, and dry foil; and it is adviſeable to 
pot ſome of thoſe two ſorts to move, to ſhelter 
of a frame, or green houſe, in winter ; the 
variagated kind ſhould likewiſe have a dry, 
poor ſoil, otherwiſe is apt to become vigorous, 
and loſe its variegations. 

As to their uſes in gardening : the com- 
mon broad and narrow-leaved Rues, are 
eſteemed principally as medicinal plants, and 
as ſuch merit culture in every garden, allow- 
ing them generally a dry foil, and may be 
raiſed both by ſeed, and by ſlips or cuttings ; 
and afterwards planted out either fingly about 


the borders; or where large quantities are 


. 
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wanted, in rows two feet aſunder, and a foot 
and half in the lines; but about London, 
where great quantities are raiſed for market, 
they commonly plant them in four-feet wide 
beds, in rows a foot aſunder; which, after 
having one or two years growth, and formed 
into little buſhy plants, are taken up in ſpring 
and ſummer, with balls, and carried to the 
markets for ſale ; they likewiſe pot many of 
them, both of the plain- green and variegated 
kind, which are alſo way 

place, to adorn court-yards, balconies, &c.— 
But all the varieties may alſo be employed in 
the ſhrubbery compartments, in a dry ſitua- 
tion, where they will effect an agreeable di- 
verſity, both in foliage and flowers. 

The propagation of all the varieties is by 
ſeed, and by ſlips and cuttings. | 

By Seed, —- The common Rue in parti- 
cular may be raiſed plentifully by ſeed in the 
open ground; ſowed in March or April, on a 
bed of light earth, and rake it in ; they will 
ſoon come up, which, when two or three 
inches high, ſhould be planted out in nurſery- 
rows, and watered till freſh rooted. 

From the ſcattered or ſelf-ſowed ſeeds of 
the common Rue, many young plants oſten 
riſe in autumn and ſpring. 

By Slips or Cuttings, —This is the moſt 
expeditious method of propagation for all the 
ſorts, for every flip or cutting of the branches 
will readily grow ; and is the only method of 
propagation, by which we can continue the 
different varieties diſtinCt ; therefore in ſpring, 
any time in March or April, flip or cut off a 
quantity of the young ſhoots,” fix or eight 
inches long, and plant them in a ſhady bor- 
der, in rows half a foot aſunder, giving a good 
watering, and repeat it occaſionally, they will 
ſoon emit roots below, and ſhoots at top, ſo as 
to form little buſhy p:ants by autumn. 


y fale in market, to 
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\ACCHARUM, Sugar-cane, or Sacchari- 


ferous Reed. 
The plants of this genus are tall-growing 
tender perennials, of the arundinaceous 
tribe, natives of the Indies, and retained here 
in our ſtoves for variety; one of which is a 
moſt valuable plant, as from the juice of its 
ſtalks is prepared the various ſorts of ſugar; 
they riſing with erect ſtrong ſtems, eight or 
ten feet high, adorned with very long leaves, 
and terminated by large panicles, and ſpikes 
of numerous bivalvous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Triandria Dig ynia. 

Chara#ers.) CALIx, none, but a woolly- 
down incloſes each flower. CoROLLA, is 
bivalve ; having too oblong-lanceolate, acu- 
minate, concave valves,— STAMINA, three 
capillary filaments, as long as the valves, and 
oblongiſh antherz. —P1sTILLUM, a ſubulate 
germen, two cirrhoſe ſtyles, and ſimple ſtig- 


 mas,——PEeRICARPIUM, none, one narrow 


ſharp-pointed ſeed to each floret, inveſted by 
the valves. 

The ſpecies are, 

"SACCHARUM Officinarum. 

Common Sugar Cane.) Hath a long thick- 

jointed, fibrated, ſucculent root; ſending up 
ſeveral upright, round, jointed ſtems, from fix 
or eight to ten feet high, or more, abounding | 
with a pithy ſaccharine juice; having at each | 
joint large oblong leaves, three or four feet 
long, the baſe embracing the ſtalk a conſider- 
able way up; and the ſtalks terminated by 
very large panicles of numerous ſmall flow- 
ers. 
This ſpecies is the true Sacchariferous Cane, 
from which the ſugary juice is expreſſed, which 
being boiled and refined, becomes that well 
known uſeful ſubſtance called Sugar. 

*DACCHARUM Spicata. 

Spiked Sugar Cane.) Hath a thick-jointed 
fibrated root; upright jointed ſtems, fix or 
eight feet high ; oblong, waved leaves, two 
or three feet long; and the ſtalks terminated 


by ſpikes of purpliſh flowers, |} ſtove. 
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| Both theſe ſpecies are perennial in root; 


the ſtalks riſe ſeveral from each root ; and in 
their growth reſemble the arundo, or common 
reed of the marſhes, but conſiderably larger, 
and inſtead of being hollow like thoſe plants, 
are filled with a whitiſh pith, containing the 
ſweet juice, or liquid, which renders theſe 
plants ſo very valuable; the ſtems are ſtrong, 
but brittle, generally growing to perfeCtion in, 
from fix or eight to twelve or fourteen 
months, becoming of a pale-yellowiſh co- 
lour ; producing at top numerous ſmall flow- 


ers, collected into very large panicles, &c. 


ſometimes two or three feet long, each flower 
having only two ſmall valves for the corolla, 
and is wrapped up in long down ; ſucceeded 
by oblong, narrow ſeeds included in the 
valves. | 

But it is the firſt ſort, Saccharum Officinarum, 
that is cultivated for ſugar, and for which 
—— prodigious quantities are raiſed in the 

eſt · Indies, and other hot countries; being 
propagated by ſuckers and cuttings, planting 
them in fields, in rows four or five feet aſunder, 
which ſoon ſhoot up into ſtalks, becoming fit 
to cut for uſe ſometimes in ſixor eight months, 
being then taken to a mill and ſqueezed be- 
tween iron-caſed rollers, to expreſs the juice, 
which is-then properly boiled and refined to 
form it into a due conſiſtence to become Su- 
gar. | 
From the ſkimmings of the Sugar in the 
different boilings, and melaſſes, being the 
laſt drainings of the Sugar, mixing therewith 
a quantity of water, and the whole fermented, 
is extracted that ſpirituous liquor called rum, 
abounding with a ſalutiferous oilineſs, whence 
proceeds the excellence of that ſpirit, com- 
pared with brandy. | 

In this country however, this valuable 
plant cannot be cultivated without the aid of a 
hot-houſe all the year; ſo that only a few are 
raiſed by way of curioſity, being planted in 
pots of rich earth, and placed in the 
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Method of Propagation, &c. 


Their propagation is effected abundantly by 


flips or ſuckers from the root, and by cuttings 
of the main ſtalks, | 

In this country however, they are more ge- 
nerally propagated by flips from the bottom, 
or any ſide- ſhoots ariſing from the ſtems near 
the root, having earth raiſed about the bottom 
part, will ſoon emit fibres, and be fit for ſepa- 
ration; obſerving, theſe ſlips or off- ſets may 
be taken off at any ſeaſon, in which they ap- 
pear fit for the purpoſe, being careful to de- 
tach them with ſome fibres to each, and plant 
them ſeparately in pots of rich earth, and 
plunged in the bark- bed, watered, and occa- 
fionally ſhaded till they have got root ; re- 
taining them always in the bark-bed in the 
ſtove ; and managed as other exotics of that 
repoſitory. | | 

But in the Weſt-Indies, &c. theſe plants 
are moſt commonly propagated by cuttings of 
the tops of the old canes, or any part thereof, 
divided into lengths of from twelve to 
eighteen inches long, and placed horizontally 
in the ground three or four inches deep. 

SALIX, Sallow, or Willow-tree. 
The Sallow and Willow are principally of 
the tree kind of the deciduous tribe; valu- 
able both as timber trees for various light uſes, 
and for all ſorts of baſket- work, poles, &c. 
Some ſorts alſoto diverſify garden plantations, 
there being many ſpecies. growing from twenty 
to thirty or forty feet high, or more, garniſhed 
with oval, ſpear- ſhaped, and oblong leaves, in 
different trees, and dioecious apetalous flow- 
ers, diſpoſed in amentums. 

Claſs and order, Diaecia Diandria. 

Characters. J CALIx, male and female flow - 
ers on ſeparate plants, diſpoſed in oblong, 


ſcaly, imbricated, katkins, or amentums, each 


ſcale containing one floret. —CoRoLLA, nope- 
tals, but cylingric neCtarious glands in the 
centre. —STAMINA, in the males, generally 
two filaments, crowned with didymous qua- 
drilocular antherz.—P1sTILLUM, in the fe- 
males, an oval narrow germen, a ſcarcely 
_ diſtinguiſhable ſtyle, having two erect bifid 
ftigmas.—PERICARPIUM, an oval-ſubulate, 
unilocular, bivalved capſule, having many 
{mall ſeeds crowned with down. | 

| There are about thirty different ſpecies of 
this genus, moſtly of the tree kind, of hardy 
growth, and ſome low under-ſhrubby, and 
hecbaceous-)ike plants of no uſe ; ſo that the 
tree kinds only merit conſideration for gene- 
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ral culture, ſeveral of which grow to timber- 
trees; others are of great value to the baſket- 
makers, being planted in marſhy grounds, 
kept to low ſtools to produce a crop of ſhoots, 
or twigs to cut annually, for a)l kinds of 
wicker-work and others being ſuffered to 


| years for poles, uſeful for various purpoſes : and 
for garden culture, ſome particular ſorts may 
be introduced thinly in large plantations for 
variety ; and ſome ſorts of the ofier kinds 
ſhould be planted in ſome moiſt place, to ſur- 
niſh twigs for tying various garden articles. 

The principal tree kinds in England are, 

SALIX Caprea. | 

Common Sallow Tree.) Grows to but a mo- 
derate height, having ſmooth, dark - green, 
brittle branches; oval, waved, rough leaves, 
indented at top, and woolly underneath. 

Varieties.) Oblong, acute- pointed-leaved— 
ſilver- ſttiped leaved. 

It grows abundantly in this country, but 
more frequently in dry than moiſt ſituations; 
is of a brittle nature, ſo is unfit ſor the baſket- 
makers; but will ſerve for poles, ſtakes, and 
to lop for fire- wood, and its timber is good for 
many purpoſes. 

*DALIX Alba, 

White, or Silver-leaved Willow.) Grows to 
a great height, and conſiderable bulk, having 
ſmooth, pale green ſhoots ; long, ſpear-ſhap- 
ed, acuminated, ſawed, ſilvery- white leaves, 
being downy on both ſides, with glands below 
the ſerratures. | 

'This is the common White Willow, which 
grows abundantly about towns and villages, 
and by the ſides of rivers and brooks, &c. 

3SALIX Vitellina. | | 

Yellow, or Golden Willow.) Grows but to a 
moderate height, having yellow, very pliant, 
ſhoots; oval, acute, ſerrated, very —— 
leaves, with the ſerratures cartilaginous, and 
with callous punctui es on the foot-ſtalks. 

*SALIX Purpurea, 


height, having long, reddiſh, very pliable 
ſhoots, and long ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, ſmooth 
leaves, the lower ones being oppolite. 

\ *SALIX Viminalis. 

Viminalous or Oſier Willow.) Grows but a 
moderate height, having flender, rod-like 
. branches, very Jong, pliant, greeniſh ſhoots ; 
and very long, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, acute, 


neath. 
*SALIX Amygdalina. 


grow larger, to cut every three, or five, or ſix 


1 


Purple, or Red Willzw.] Grows to a large 


almoſt entire leaves, hoary, and ſilky under- 
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Almond. laaued Willow.) Grows to a mid- 
dling height, with long, flexible, light-green 
branches and ſhoots; ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, 
ſmooth, ſhining-green leaves, on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks, having trapeza-ſhaped ſtipula. 

7SALIX Pentandria. | 

Pentandrous, Broad-leaved, 1 Wil- 
Izv.) Grows to ſome conſiderable ſtature, 
having browniſh-green branches ; oblong, 
broad, ſerrated, ſmooth, ſweet-ſcented leaves, 
ſhining above; and pentandrous flowers. 

3SALix Triandria. 

Triandrous Wil.ow.) Grows to a large ſta- 
ture, having numerous, erect, greyiſh-green 
branches, and pliant ſhoots ; oblong, acute- 
pointed, ſerrated, ſmooth, ſhining - green 
leaves, eared at the baſe ; and triandrous flow- 
ers. | 

8 ALIX Fragilis. : 

Fragile or Crack Willow.) Riſes to a mid- 
dling ſtature, with browniſh, very fragile, or 
brittle branches, long, oval-lanceolate, ſawed, 
ſmooth leaves of a ſhining-green on both 
ſides, having dentated-glandular foot-ſtalks. 

This ſort in particular being exceedingly 
fragile, ſo that it eaſily cracks and breaks, is 
unfit for culture in oſier grounds. 

"SALIX Haſtata. 

Haſtated- leaved Willow.) Grows to a mid- 
dling ſize, with long, green, pliable ſhoots ; 
fub-oval, acute, ſerrated, ſmooth, cloſe-fitting 
leaves, having heart-ſhaped ſtipula. | 

"SaLix Helix. 

Helice of Tbeophraſtus, er Dwarf Yellow 
Willaw.] Grows but to a very moderate ſta- 
ture, having a yellow, rough-barked trunk, 
with browniſh branches ; and narrow, lance- 
olate, ſerrated, ſmooth, blueiſh-green leaves, 
the upper ones obliquely oppoſite. 

*?SALIX Babylonica. 

Babylonian pendulous Salix, commonly called 
Weeping Willow.) Grows to a largiſh ſize, 
having numerous, long, ſlender, pendulous 
branches, hanging dowg looſely all around 
in a curious manner, and long, narrow, ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſerrated, ſmooth leaves. 

his curious Willow is a native of the Eaſt, 
and is retained in our hardy plantations for 
ornament, and exhibits a moſt agreeable va- 
riety; particularly when diſpoſed ſingly by 
the verges of any piece of water, or in ſpaci- 
ous openings of graſs ground. 

Other eminent Sorts diſtinguiſhed by the 
following Names : —— Sound-growing Nor- 
folk Willow. Upland red Willow. — 
—Broad-leayed Flanders Willow—Swallow- 


* 
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tail Willow Dutch Oſier Wire Oſier, &c. 
with ſome other varieties, particularly of the 
Ober kinds, found principally in the ofier- 
grounds for the baſket-makers, diſtinguiſhed 
by different names, in different places. 

The mode of flowering of all the ſorts of 
Willows is, in amentums, or katkins from the 
ſides of the branches, being male and female 
in different katkins on ſeparate trees; ripen- 
ing in March and April. 

All the above ſpecies and varieties of Salix 
are of the tree kind, very hardy, and remark- 
ably faſt growers, and ſeveral of them attain a 
conſiderable ſtature, when permitted to run 
up to ſtandards, which frequently grow forty 
or fifty feet high, in twenty or thirty years, 
having proportionably large trunks ; though 
ſome ſorts are apt to decay on the ſides, when 
large, and others will remain ſound to a con- 
ſiderable age and bulk: but all the forts may 
be eaſily raiſed from cuttings, both as ſtan- 
ards for timber; or kept down to dwarf ſtocks, 
for producing rods and twigs; or formed 
into pollards, or half-ſtandards for lop- 
pings. | 
| Moſt of the ſorts grow naturally in Eng- 
land, &c. in great abundance, except the 
Triandrous and Haſtated Willows, which grow 
chiefly in Switzerland; and the Weeping 
Willow is a native of the Eaſt; but are all 
bardy enough to grow any where. 

'They are moſtly of the aquatic tribe, as 
being generally the moſt abundant, and of 
moſt proſperous growth in watery ſituations; 
they however will grow freely almoſt any 
where, in any common ſoil and expoſure ; 
but grow conſiderably the faſteſt and ſtrongeſt 
in low moiſt land, particularly in marſhy ſi- 
tuations, by the verges of rivers, brooks, and 
other waters; likewiſe along the ſides of wa- 
tery ditches, &c. which places often lying 
waſte, may be employed to good advantage, 
in plantations of willows, for different pur- 
poſes, Some for ſtandards to grow to 
timber; ſome to form Oſier beds, and kept 
down to ſtools, a foot high, to furniſh an an- 
nual cutting of rods or twigs, for the baſket. | 
makers; which, being cut every year, pay 
well for the the ground and trouble. Other 
plantations to ſurniſh poles, for cutting every 
three, four, five, or fix years, for various 
uſes : and ſome planted alſo for pollards, 
forming ſtems, eight or nine feet high; which, 
branching out numerouſly at top, furniſh a 
lopping every four, five, or fix years, both for 


| poles, and for faggot-wood to burn. For * | 
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of which purpoſes, they may be raiſed expe- 


ditiouſly by cuttings of all ſorts, either of the 
young ſhoots, one or two feet long, or large 
truncheons or poles, of from three to eight 
or ten feet in length, planted particularly in 
moiſt places; for the cuttings of theſe trees 
are remarkably free of growth, ſo that ſome- 
times, when uſed , Nee hedge- ſtakes, 
they ſtrike root freely Md grow up to large 
trees. . 
For ornamental purpoſes in gardening, may 
introduce any of the ſorts in any hardy plan- 
tations for variety, as aforeſaid ; but more par- 
ticularly the white Willow, yellow Willow, 
purple Willow, pentandrous ſweet Willow, 
almond-leaved, and weeping Willow, being 
diſpoſed thinly in large out-plantations, 
will effect an agreeable diverſity : but the 
Babylonian, or weeping Willow, for its 
curious pendulous growth, demands cul- 
ture in every garden; and which, for the 
general part, ſhould be diſpoſed ſingly or 
detached, both by the ſides of water, and in 
ſpacious opens of graſs ground ; alſo near grot- 
tos, caſcades, caves, ruins, &c. in all of which, 
it will effect a moſt agreeable variety, with its 
numerous, flender, pendulous branches, 
bending arch-ways all around, terminated by 
very numerous, long, ſlender, hanging 
ſhoots. Likewiſe plantations of all the ſorts of 
Willow in aſſemblage with poplars, birch, 
and other aquatic trees, may be formed in uy 
low watery ſituation, where other trees will 
not thrive, and they will exhibit an eligible 
diverſity, as well as ornament the premiſes. 
Likewife for garden- culture, ſhould intro- 
duce ſome of the beſt Oſier kinds, which are 
of great uſe for tying and —_ particular 
articles; ſuch as for tying the branches of 
eſpalier trees to the treillage ; likewiſe in the 
nurſeries for binding bundles of trees for 
ſending to a diſtance; and in the market- 
ardens for binding their ware in bunches 
of market, ſuch as celery, turneps, cole- 
worts, leeks, horſe-radiſh, &c. as practiſed 
by the London gardeners ; alſo for tying 
up the leaves of early cabbages, &c. to 
facilitate their cabbaging and whiten- 
ing in the heart: they are likewiſe uſe- 
ful for making and mending garden baſ- 


kets occafionally : therefore it is proper, for | 


all of thoſe purpoſes, to plant a quantity of 
cuttings, of the beſt Oſier kinds, in ſome 
moiſt fituation, near water if 
ing them low, and they will furniſh a crop 


of twigs annually ; a quantity of which being | 


le, keep- 
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cut in winter, and tyed in bundles, may be 
preſerved for uſe all the year, which, when be- 
come dry, they being thrown into water will 
ſupple them for uſe, 


Method of Propagation and Culture. 


All the forts of Willows are propagated ex- 
2 by cuttings both of the young 

oots of one or two years old, in lengths of 
half a yard or two feet long; and thoſe of ſe- 
veral years growth in truncheons or poles, of 
from three or four, to eight or ten feet long, 
according to the purpoſes for which they are 
deſigned, as mentioned below; all of which 
will moſt readily ſtrike root, eſpecially in 
low moilt ſoils: and the ſeaſon for planting 
them, 1s a time in open weather, from 
October until February : having generally a 
long iron-ſhod dibble, for planting the ſmal- 
ler cuttings, and an iron crow for making 
holes for the larger ſets, or make holes with 
a ſpade for very large long cuttings ; though 
ſome uſe no inſtrument in planting the ſmal- 
ler cuttings, but ſharpen the ends of them, 
and thruſt them into the ground, eſpecially 
in ſoft land; but as this method is apt to force 
off the bark from the Iower part of the cutting, 
it 1s therefore beſt to cut the bottom of each 
cutting even, and plant them with ſome in- 
ſtrument as above. | 

They are planted for different purpoſes ; as 
for timber trees to form oſier groundg—to 
cut for poles —pollards for lopping, &c. S0 
the cuttings muſt be prepared and planted ac- 
cording as directed below, under their reſpec- 
tive heads. 

For timber trees. The timber of Wil. 
lows is eſteemed for ſeveral purpoſes, it being 
very white, of a fine grain, ſmooth, and takes 
a good poliſh, which renders it proper for 
many light articles: and, to raiſe them for 
timber, chuſe the larger growing ſorts, ſuch 
as the white, yellow, and purple, or red 
willows, &c. taking cuttings. of the ſtrong 
young ſhoots, which may be planted at once 
where they are to remain, in any low marſhy 
A e where they will grow amazingly. 
a 

Having however prepared the. ground, by 
proper digging, or plowing, as may be *. 
convenient, and the ſituation admits; then 
provide a quantity of euttings of ſtrong young 
ſhoots, of one or two years growth, cut to 
half a yard, or two feet lengths, which plant 
in.rows, only fix feet aſunder, and three or 


four diſtant in the rows, that they may . 
825 each 
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each other up faſt in growth, and allow for a 
gradual thinning, inſerting each cutting two 
rts of three into the ground, by the method 
before obſerved; they will ſoon emit roots, 
and ſhoot ſtrongly at top in ſpring and ſum- 
mer, obſerving to clear all away but one of the 
ſtrongeſt leading ſhoots for a ſtem, which ſuffer 
to run up always at full length in its future 
owth:; remarking, that in a few years, 
when the trees approach one another, they 
ſhould be thinned, which thinnings will 
ſerve for poles for ſeveral uſes, repeating the 
work of thinning in a few years more, accord- 
ing as the branches of the different trees in- 
terfere, leaving them at laſt about twelve or 
fifteen feet aſunder, to attain full growth: 
thus they will draw each other up very expe- 
ditiouſly with ſtreight handſome ſtems, forty 
or fifty feet high or more; and in twenty 
or thirty years, will be fit to fell for timber, 
For Oher Grounds. Oker grounds are 
plantations of oſier Willows, in low ſtools for 
producing twigs annually for the baſket mak- 


ers, being formed in any low watery ſituation, - 


planted with cuttings of the beſt oſiers, and 


all the other moſt pliant fort of Willows, in 


rows two or three feet aſunder, and always 
kept to low ſtools a foot high, in order to 
force out a more plentiful annual crop of 
twigs and rods, from three or four, to ſix or 
eight feet long, of a pliant tough nature, fit 


| for working into all kinds of baſket and 


wicker-work, which being cut annually in 
winter for ſale, are worth from five or ſix, to 
eight or ten pounds an acre per annum: ſo 
that, oſier plantations being thus formed in 
any low watery waſte land, incapable of 
yielding other produce to perfection, will 
turn out to great advantage; and, if near 
any navagable river, for the convenience of 
water carriage, it will ſtill be more advan- 


tageous: on which conſideration, very large 


tracts of waſte; boggy grounds and iſlands, 
along the river of Thames, is employed in 
olter. grounds, for the London confump- 
tion. | 

Therefore, making choice of any conveni- 
ent, low, moiſt ſituation, let it be digged 
or ploughed, for the reception of the oſiers: 
then, in- the proper ſeaſon before-mentioned, 


ther a ſufficient quantity of oſier ſets of dif- 


erent ſorts,. which muſt be cuttings of the 
one or two years old ſhoots, cut into two 
feet and half lengths; theſe being provided, 
then draw lines for planting them, two feet 


and half diſtance, inſerting each cutting 


| 


* 


| 
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about a foot and half into the ground, leaving 

the reſt out to form the ſtool, and let them be 

two feet and half diſtance in each row: hav- 

ing thus formed the plantation, the cuttings 

will root firmly in the ſpring, and ſhoot at 

top tolerably ſtrong in ſummer, each ſtool ge- 

nerally throwing out ſeveral ſhoots, of an 

erect growth; obſerving, during this firſt 

ſummer, to keep down all large weeds, that 

the ſtools may have full ſcope to produce the 

firſt ſhoots as ſtrong as poſlible, which, by 

the end of autumn, will probably be advanced 

ſome conſiderable length; and if much 

wanted, may be cut in the following winter 
though, for a ſull plantation, they ſhould ge- 

nerally be ſuffered to continue their growth 

for two or three years, till the ſtools are firmly. 
rooted and become ſtrong; then cut down 
all the tops cloſe to the head of the ſtools ; 

they will ſerve for poles, &c. next year the 
{tools will ſhoot out ſtrong, a numerous crop 
of twigs and rods, fit for cutting for the baſ- 
ket-makers in winter following ; and, the 
ſtools ſtill remaining, furniſh an annual crop, 
fit for cutting every winter, which ſhould be 
cut always down to the head of the ſtool, as 
juſt above obſerved; ſorting the twigs in. 
ſizes, tie them in bundles, and ſtack them up 
for uſe. 

To cut for Poles. Willow poles are uſe- 
ful for various huſbandry purpoſes ; ſuch as 
for handles for implements, and for making 
hurdles,, &c. and plantations of tools 


may be made in any. waſte, watery places, as 


before obſerved, to cut every three, or four,, 
or five, or fix years, according to the pur- 
poſes for which they may be required, | 
For this purpoſe, procure a quantity of ſets, 
of two year old ſhoots, in cuttings about two 


| feet and half long; plant them in rows, a 


yard aſunder, introducing each cutting two 
parts of three into the ground; they will all 
readily grow, and each ſend out ſeveral erect 
ſhoots, which, in three or four years, will 
become large poles fit to cut for uſe, 

Or large cuttings or truncheons, . three or- 
four feet long, thruſt down along the ſides of 
rivers, brooks,. ditches, &c. they will take 


root, and ſhoot out ſtrongly at top for poles, as 


above. 

To form pollard Standards. Willow pol- 
lards-are common almoſt every where, they, 
being raiſed commonly from large ſets or cut- 
tings of poles, three yards long, or more, , 
planted along the ſides of rivulets or watery. 


ditches, &c. and that being generally topped » 
Orr 
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or diveſted of the leading ſhoot, they do not 
run up with tall ſtems, but branch out all 
around, at ſeven or eight teet height, into 
many erect branches, which, in tour, five, 
or ſix years, being lopped down to the head 
of the ſtem, ſerve for poles, for hurdles, &c. 
alſo for ſuel, as before obſerved ; and the pol- 
lards ſhooting out again, they in this manner 
furniſh a lopping every fifth, ſixth, or ſeventh 
year, and thereby prove very profitable for 
many purpoſes. got 

The ſets or cuttings for raifing theſe pol- 
lards, may be obtained in plenty from the 


loppings of any old pollard Willows, &c. - 


chuſing the large ſtraight poles, cut into nine 
or ten feet lengths, which muſt be planted 
either with an iron crow, or ſome ſimilar im- 
plement, driven into the ground, to make 
wide holes, two feet and half deep, for their 
reception; or, if the ground is impliant and 
ſtubborn, may dig holes with a ſpade that 
depth, planting one ſet in each hole, placing 
them two feet and half in the ground, leav- 
ing (ix or ſeven above for a ſtem : thus, theſe 
ſets, though ſo large and long, if planted in 
moiſt places, will readily ſtrike root, and 
| ſhoot out at top the following ſpring and ſum- 
mer, into many erect branches, which, aſter 
four or five years growth, become fit to top 
for poles, &c. and the trees will thus con- 
tinue to afford a lopping every fifth, ſixth, or 
ſeventh year; or may grow larger, according 
to the purpoſes for which the loppings may be 
wanted. 
To form Hedges, — Sometimes Willow 
hedges are raiſed in ſome outward place, along 
ditch ſides, or elſewhere, when deſigned to 
form either a fence, blind, or ſhelter expe- 
ditiouſly; which is. eaſily effected by cut- 
tings, either of ſtrong young ſhoots, cut 
into two or three feet lengths, and planted in 
a row half a foot aſunder, and fifteen or 
eighteen inches deep; or with larger trun- 
cheons of ſeveral years growth, cut into ſets, 
two, three, four, or five feet long or more ; 
and in either caſe, that when the ſets have 
made the firſt years ſhoot, the ſhoots may be 
plaſhed together in winter, both to ſtiffen the 
hedge and give it a thicker form : afterwards 
it may be kept regular by clipping it annually, 
or may be ſuffered to take its own natural 
growth, as occaſion ſhall require. 

Obſerve however, that to form a Willow 
hedge, as ſoon as poſſible, you may uſe laige 
ſtreight ſets, of five or fix feet long, and plant 


e 
them chequer-ways, placing each ſet half a 
yard or two feet in the ground, leaving three 
or four feet above-; which, being arranged 
croſs one another in the above mentioned 
chequer manner, and ranged all an equal 
height, they will at once torm a good firm 
fence, immediately fencible againſt cattle, 
Or, where a ſpeedy fence is wanted, by 
way of blind or ſhelter, may procure a quan- 
tity of loppings, five, fix, or ſeven feet long, 
well furniſhed with branches to the bottom, 
which plant in a deepiſh trench, pretty cloſe 
together, they will grow and form a ſort of 


fence direct 


ly. 

To furniſh . for Garden Lſe - Oſier twigs 
being uſeful in many gardens for various ty- 
ings, as we before obſerved, it is eligible to 
cultivate a few of the beſt ofiers in moſt gar- 
dens, to furniſh a ſupply for the different pur- 
poſes 3 chuling ſome moiſt ſituation, or near 
any watery ditch, or other water in any bye 
place, or where moſt convenient: and, hav- 
ing procured a quantity of the moſt pliant 
kind of Oſier ſets, cuttings of young (ſhoots, 
half a yard or two feet long, which plant in 
the place allotted in rows, planting or thruſt. 
ing them two parts of three into the ground; 
they will grow freely, and furniſh plenty of 
twigs every year, managing them as obſerved 


for thoſe of the Offer Ground. 


As to the culture of all the above different 
plantations of Willows, they require but lit- 
tle; which is principally the keeping down 
large weeds the firſt and ſecond year after 
planting, which is more particularly requiſite 


in the plantations of young low cuttings, till 


they are a little advanced in growth. 
or Nurſery Collections. — Collections of the 
different ſorts of Willows, ſhould alſo be kept 


in all nurſery grounds, both public nurſeries 


for ſale, and in private nurſeries, to ſupply 
plantations occaſionally, railing them gene- 
rally from young cuttings, of a year or two 
old, in halt yard or two feet lengths, and 
planted in rows, two or three feet aſunder, 
to grow till wanted. 

ALLAD HERBS. 

Various ſorts of eſculent herbs of different 
genera, are uſed for ſallading, which by dif- 
ferent ſowings, plantings, &c. are obtained 
at all times of the year; but the moſt gene- 
raily eſteemed forts, may be compriſed under 
the following three heads. — Principal Sallad 
Herbs. —Small Sallad Hirbs,— Occaſional Sal- 
lad Herbs. | 


; Principal 
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Principal Sallad Herbs, —Theſe conſiſt chiefly 
of three ſorts, viz, lettuce, all the varieties 
—endive, all the different ſorts—and celery, 
all the varieties which three principal lorts 
are all raiſed from ſeed, by different ſowings 
and tranſplantings; and are in belt perfection 
for uſe when arrived to full growth: either 
of which may be eaten as a Sallad alone, or 
all of theſe forts mixed together, or any, or all 
of them mixed with a proper quantity of 
ſmall ſallading, or other Sallad Herbs occa- 
fionally : but with ſmall fallading in particular 
is very eligible in winter and ſpring; as 
the ſmall ſallading, being of a warm nature, 
renders the Sallad more grateful and whole- 
ſome. Lettuce is generally eſteemed as the 


moſt material Sallad Herb, for general uſe, at 


moſt times of the year, but particularly in 
ſummer, when full grown and firmly cab- 
baged; but by ſeveral ſowings and tranſplan- 
tations at different times, from January and 
February, until September or October, in 
different ſituations, according to the ſeaſon, 
the plants may be obtained in tolerable plenty 
almoſt the year round, but always more finely 
cabbaged in ſummer that in winter. And 
as to the endive and celery, they are excellent 
for autumn and winter Sallads, they being in 
full perfection in September, October, and 


November, when they will be full grown and 
finely blanched, and they often continue in . 


tolerable perfection all winter and ſpring. — 
But for other particulars, together with the 
method of culture of theſe three principal 
Sallad Herbs. See their teſpective genera, 
Lactuca, Cichokiuu, and APIUM, 
Small Sallad Herbs. —The principal ſorts, 
denominated Small Sallad Herbs, are creſſes, 
muſtard, radiſh, rape, and turnip, alſo lap- 
.cabbage-lettuce : all of which herbs, conſi- 
dered as ſmall ſallading, are always in per- 
fection as ſuch when quite young, or only a 
few days old, whilſt in the ſeed leaf, cutting 
them up, ſhank and top together, cloſe to the 
ground, as when they are thus quite young 
they eat exceeding tender, with an agreeably 
warm reliſh, for they being moſtly of ſo 
warm a nature, that if ſuffered to grow old 
for ſallading, they would eat very hot and diſ- 
agreeably ftrong-taſted, but being uſed when 
quite young, as above, whilſt they remain of 
a palatably warm reliſh, they are highly pro- 
per to mix in all winter and ſpring Sallads in 
particular; though many people are fond of 
them at moſt times of the year; and many 
aften uſe them alone, particularly in winter 
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and ſpring z they, however, are preferable 
when mixed with lettuce and the other large 
ſallading. 

All theſe Small Sallad Herbs are raiſed 
from ſeed, which, for the purpoſe of ſallad- 
ing are ſowed at all times of the year, when 
they are required, in the open ground in the 
ſpring and ſummer, and in winter under 
frames and glaſſes, and occaſionally in hot- - 
beds; and where a conſtant ſupply is 
wanted, a repetition of ſowings is requiſite 
every week, ten days, or a fortnight, being 
ſowed generally in ſhallow flat drills, very 
thick, and only juſt covered with earth. But 
for the particular culture of theſe herbs for 
ſallading, ſee the article SMALL Sallad Herbs, 

Occaſional Sallad Herbs. — This head com- 
prehends ſeveral other excellent Sallad Herbs; 
but not being in ſuch general eſtimation as the 
former ſorts, are only uſed occaſionally, viz. 
Corn Sallad or lamb's lettuce — purſlane— 
ſpear-mint—water-creſs—borrage and bor- 
rage-flowers — naſturtium-flowers — chervil 
—burnet; and ſometimes red-cabbage—ra- 
diſhes —red beet-root—finochia or Azorian 
fennel — horſe-radiſh — young onions, &c.. 
each of which requiring a particular culture, 


we refer to their reſpective genera, where 


their uſes as Sallad Herbs, &c. and mode of 
propagation, &c. is fully exhibited, 
SALSOLA, Glaſs-wort, and Stone-crop- 
tree, | 
This genus is compoſed of herbaceous. 
annuals and perennials of but little merit as 
garden plants, and one ſhrubby ever-green, 
proper for the ſhrubbery. | 
| Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 
Character] CaLix, five oval permanent 
leaves. —CoROLLA, no petals.—STAMINAa,. 
five very ſhort filaments inſerted into the di- 
viſions of the calix=P1isTILLUM, a round 
germen, a double, or a tripartite ſtyle, and re- 
curved ſtigmas.—PER1CARPIUM, an oval 
unilocular capſule lodged in the calix, having. 
one large ſeed. 
There are many herbaceous ſpecies, aud 


and ſome of ſhrubby growth; one of the lat- 


ter being the only ſort generally cultivated in: 
the Engliſh gardens, viz. 

SALSOLA ſruticoſa. 

Shrubby Glaſs-wort, commonty - called Stone- 
crop tree.) Riſes with a ſhrubby ere ſtem, . 
branching numerous and ereQly, four or five 
feet Digh, cloſely garniſhed with very ſmall. 
obtuſe fleſhy leaves, like the common Stone 
crop on the walls.. 

This 
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This ſpecies was formerly retained in the 
genus Chenepodium, but is lately made a ſpe- 
cies of Salſola, 

It inhabits the ſea-ſhores in England, 
France, and Spain, &c. but is retained in 
many curious gardens, in the ever-green col- 
lection, to adorn the ſhrubbery compartments, 
allowing it generally a ſheltered fituation, 

The propagation of this ever-green, is by 
ſuckers, layers, and cuttings; many ſtems 
generally riſing from the root, which may be 
divided in autumn or winter, into ſo many 
ſeparate plants ; and layers or cuttings of the 
young branches.in autumn or ſpring will be 
well rooted by autumn following. 

SALVIA, Sage, Clary, &. 

It comprehends under-fhrubby, herbace- 
ous, and ſhrubby plants, both for the kitchen 
garden, pleaſure ground, and green-houſe, 
garniſhed moſtly with ſpear-ſhaped, oval, and 
oblong leaves, and ſmall, monopetalous, rin- 
gent flowers, generally terminating the 
branches in ſpikes. | 

_ Claſs and order, Diandria Monogynia. 

CharaZers.) CaLix, is monophyllous, 
wide at the mouth and bilabiated—CoRoLLa, 
is monopetalous, tubulous below and ringent 
above, having the upper lip concave and in- 
dented, and the under one broad and trifid. 
—STAMINA, two ſhort filaments, ſplit into 
two parts, one of which ſupports the an- 
therz —P1sTILLUM, a quadrifid germen, a 
long lender ſtyle, and bifid ſtigma. —PeR1- 
CARPIUM, none; four roundiſh ſeeds lodged 
in the calix. 

To this genus Salvia, is now joined Sclarea, 
or common Garden Clary, and Herminum, 
or Wild Clary, &c. amounting in the whole 
to above thirty ſpecies, though not half ſo 
many that merit culture, as garden plants, 
conliſting of hardy under-ſhrubby, and her- 
baceous perennials for the open ground, and 
ſhrubby ever-greens for the green- houſe. 


- Hardy under-fhrubby kinds. © 


Under this head is comprehended, the 
common Sage of the kitchen-garden, having 
many varieties; all under-ſhrubby perennials, 


exotics from the ſouthern parts of Europe, 


but are all hardy enough to ſucceed here in 
the open air, the year round. 
 *SALVIA Offiainalis, 


Common officinal Sage.) Riſes with ſhort, 


under-ſhrubby, hairy ſtems, branching - nu- 
merouſly from the bottom, two feet high, or 
more, forming a very buſhy head; ſpear- 
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ſhaped-oval, entire, ſlightly crenated, rough 
leaves, and the branches terminated by ſpikes 
of blueiſh flowers, having acute cups. 
Varieties.] Common broad- leaved 
Sage. —Common culinary red Sage, 
of ablack-red colour, 
balſamic Sage, having generally the broadeſt 
leaves of all the ſorts, Fanding on long foot- 
ſtalks. Wormwood Sage. Narrow- 
leaved hoary Sage, commonly called Sage of 
Virtue, having the baſe of the leaves ſome- 
times auriculated or indented in form of ears, 
and fometimes not eared. Lavender leav- 
ed Sage. Variegated green Sage. Varie- 
gated red Sage. | 
They all flower in June and July, and are 
ſometimes ſucceeded by ripe ſeed in au- 
tumn, _ | X 
This ſpecies and varieties are all very hardy 
plants, perennial in root, ſtem, and branches, 
and retain their leaves the year round. They 
are plants of ſovereign virtue, as the name 
imports, and the leaves are the only uſeful 


part, being 2 for various culinary pur- 
poſes, and 


reen 
ing 
Broad-leaved, hoary, 


or medical uſes ; are alſo often 
uſed in the manner of tea, by way of medi- 
cine, and eaten with bread and butter, and uſed 
for making ſage cheeſe, &c. theſe plants there- 
fore, demand culture in every family-garden ; 
and any, or all the ſorts may be cultivated 
for uſe, they poſſeſſing nearly all the ſame 
quality; but the red Sage is the moſt com- 
monly cultivated for general kitchen pur- 
poſes ; and the broad- leaved hoary Sage, and 
the Sage of Virtue, is often preferred for tea 
and other medical uſes, though it is probable 
any of the ſorts may be equally eligible, as 
being all varieties of one ſpecies _ 


Hartl herbaceous kinds, 


There are many herbaceous ſpecies of Sal- 
via, ſome of which formerly compoſed dif- 
ferent genera, ſuch as Sclarea, or Garden 
Clary, and Horminum, or Wild Clary, &c. are 
moſtly of foreign growth, but grow freely in 
our gardens, in the open ground; though 
they poſſeſs no great merit, except one for 
culinary and medical uſe; and the others 
principally as plants of variety, and conſiſt of 
biennials, perennials, and annuals, garniſh- 


ed moſtly with broad rough leaves. 


The moſt noted ſpecies are, 

*SALVIA Sclarea. (Biennmal.) 

Sclarea or common Garden Clary.] Hath a fi - 
brated biennial root, e, with broad, 


| oblong, heart-formed, ſerrated, rough, hairy 
leaves; 


. 


totally periſh. 
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leaves; upright, thick ſtems, two feet high, 
branching oppoſitely, having all the branches 
terminated by large looſe ſpikes of pale blue 


flowers, attended by concave acuminated 


bractea, longer than the corolla and calix. 
Varieties.] Broad-leaved - Long - leaved — 
Moſt wrinkled-leaved. 
This ſpecies and varieties, are biennials, 


have all large, thick, woolly leaves, that im- 
part a ſtrong odour, and are the uſeful part 


of the plants, which are cultivated in kitchen - 
gardens, for culinary uſes ; being raiſed from 
ſeed annually, and planted out a. foot and half 
aſunder, where they ſpread out into large 


leaves for uſe, till next ſummer ; when they | 


ſhoot up into ſtalk for flower and ſeed ; then 


3SALVIA, Verbenaca, (Perennial.) 

Verbenaceous common Wild Clary, or Oculus 
Chriſti.) Hath a fibrated perennial root, ob- 
long, finuated, ſerrated, wrinkled leaves; 
and declinated ſtems, a foot long, terminated 
by whorled ſpikes of ſmall blue flowers, hav- 
ing the corolla narrower than the calix. 

It grows wild in England, &c. its virtues 
are ſuppoſed nearly the fame as the garden- 
clary ; and the ſeed being of a viſcous nature, 
is ſometimes uſed for clearing the eye from 
any moat that happens to fall into it, putting 
one of the ſeeds into one corner, and moving 
it about, the duſt ſticking thereto, removes it 
-out of the eye. 

*SALVIA [ndica, (Perennial.) 

Indian Clary with a variegated Flower.) Hath 
a fibrated perennial root, upright four-cor- 
nered ſtems, three or four feet high, heart- 


"ſhaped, acutely crenated leaves, the upper 


ones ſeſſile, and half the upper part of the 
"ſtalks adorned with blue variegated flowers, 


in remote whorls. © 


SSALVIA Glutinoſa. (Perennial.) 
© Glutinous yellow Clary.) Hath a ſtrong, fi- 
brated; perennial root ; heart-ſhaped, ſaggi- 
tated, acutely ſerrated, 'glutinous leaves, up- 


right four-cornered, glutinous ſtems, three or 
four feet high, terminated by ſpikes of yel- 
low flowers, in cloſe whorls. 


 *SCLAREA Horminum. (Annual. 
Horminum, or purple-topped annual Clary. 
Riſes with upright ſtalks, a foot and half 


high; obtuſe crenated leaves, and the ſtalks 
_ terminated by whorled ſpikes of ſmall purpliſh 


flowers, with coloured bracteal leaves at top. 


Vaiarieties.] With purple tops —with red 


op. | 
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All theſe herbaceous ſpecies flower moſtly 
in June, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

They are all hardy enough to grow in any 
common ſoil, the firſt of which being for the 
kitchen-garden, and the others to encreaſe 
the variety of the herbaceous collection. 


Tender ſhrubby bind for the Green-houſe. 


Conſiſts of four or five ſhrubby ever-green 
plants of the Sage kinds, natives of different 
warm countries, and retained here in our 
green-houſe collections for variety. 

TSALVIA Mexicana. 

Shrubby Mexican Sage.] Riſes with 2 
ſhrubby branchy ſtew, eight or ten feet high ; 
having four- cornered, purpliſh branches; oval 
leaves, pointed at both ends, and ſerrated ; 
and cloſe ſpikes: of blue flowers at the ends of 
the branches, | 

*SALVIA Africana. 

Shrubby African Sage.] Riſes with a ſhtub- 
by branching ſtem, four or five feet high: 
roundiſh ſerrated grey leaves, truncated and 
indented at the baſe; and whorled ſpikes of 
blue flowers towards the ends of the branches. 

9PSALVIA Aurea. 

Golden African Sage.] Riſes with a ſhrubby 
branching ſtem, ſix or ſeven feet high; 
roundiſh entire leaves, truncated and indent- 
ed at the baſe; and ſhort ſpikes of golden 
coloured flowers at the ends of the branches. 

PSALLVIA Pomifera, _ 

Paomiferous or Apple-bearing Sage of Crete] 
Riſes with a ſhrubby branchy ſtem, four or 
five feet high, ſpear-ſhaped, oval, entire, 
ſlightly crenated,hoary leaves, and ſpikes of blue 
flowers, having obtuſe cups. 75 

The branches of this ſort have ſometimes 


glandular protuberances as big as apples; 


hence the name Pomiferous Sage. 

' "'SALVIA Canarienſis. 

Canary Sage.] Riſes with a ſhrubby branch- 
ing downy ſtem, garniſhed with haſtated-tri- 


angular, obtuſe, crenated leaves; and whorled 


ſpikes of blue flowers at the ends of the 
branches. | | | 


All the above ſpecies of Salvia, both 


hardy and tender kinds, are principally of 
the verticillate tribe, or ſuch as produce their 
flowers in a verticillus, .or whorls round the 
ſtalks, ſome having the whorls anding al- 
molt cloſe, others placed remote (fee V Er- 
TICILLATUS and VERTICILLUS); and the 


flowers are univerſally monopetalous and rin- 
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gent, and generally ſmall, but numerous in | of branches; and may alſo be raiſed from 
each ſpike. See the Characters, &c. ſeed, | 
All the under- ſhrubby and ſhrubby kinds, By flips or cuttings, — The lips both of 
both hardy and tender ſorts, are durable in | the former and ſame years growth, planted 
root, ſtem, and branches, and remain in leaf in April or May, will readily grow. Slips of 
the year round. 3 | the former years ſhoot may be obtained plen- 
But the herbaceous kinds are furniſhed with | tifully any time in ſpring, but ſhould not be 
ſtems only in ſummer, | planted earlier than April ; which however, 
The Salvia Officinalis, or common Sage | if planted any time in April, or early in May, 
and varieties, conſidered as culinary and me- | they will root freely, and form good plants 
dical plants, merit culture in every kitchen- | againſt winter: but young lips, ſhoots of the 
garden, allowing them a moderately dry ſoil, | year, are rarely fit for ſlipping before the middle 
and ſunny ſituation, to enable them to ſtand | of May, or beginning of June: theſe however 
the winter more effectually; for if planted in | moſt readily ſtrike root in a ſhort time, and 
moiſt or ſhady places, they are liable to ſuffer | aſſume a free growth: in either caſe, taking 
by ſevere froſts: they are eafily raiſed from | opportunity of moiſt weather, and having re- 
flips, as hereafter directed, and afterwards | courſe to ſome good buſhy plants; flip off a 
planted in rows a foot and half aſunder; in 2 of the moſt robuſt ſide · ſnoots, about 
which they will grow large buſhy plants, and re- | five, fix, or ſeven inches long; trim off all the 
main ſeveral years, furniſhing leaves plentifully | lower leaves, then in ſome ſhady border pro- 
the year round; which are proper for uſe, | ceed to plant them with a dibble in rows, 
both freſh gathered from the plants, and when | half a foot aſunder, planting them down al- 
dried; though for culinary purpoſes, they are | moſt to their tops; giving water diteQly,. to 
beſt when freſh gathered, taking the young fide- | ſettle the earth «loſe, as well as to promote 
ſhoots or tops, ſlipping or cutting them off: | an early emiſſion of fibres, repeating the wa- 
and towards the latter end of ſummer, about | terings occaſionally in dry weather ; and the 
July or Auguft, gather a quantity to dry for | ſlips will ſoon emit fibres, and ſhoot freely at 
tea: being careful in all the gatherings not | top: obſerving, if they ſhould ſpindle up 
to ſtump them too cloſe, particularly in au- | with ſlender ſhoots, or run up to flower, it 
tumn and winter. is proper to top them, in order to force out 
But the varieties of the common Sage, | laterals, to aſſume a buſhy growth: thus the 
may alſo be employed to diverſify the fronts | will form tolerable buſhy plants b Auguſt 
of ſmall ſhrubbery clumps, &c. particularly | or September ; when, or in ſpring following, 
55 the variegated kinds. | they may be removed, with balls of earth 
As to the merit of the herbaceous kinds, | about their roots, and planted where they are 
the Garden Clary being a culinary and medi- | finally to remain, either in four feet beds, or 
cal herb, muſt be ſtationed in the kitchen- | in continued rows, a foot and half aſunder, 
garden; and all the others, being conſidered | if * as a cloſe plantation for uſe: and 
principally as plants of variety, as aforeſaid, | thoſe deſigned for the pleaſure ground ſhould 
may be employed to diverſify any of the com- | be diſpoſed accordingly. | 
partments of the pleafure ground; all of | Sometimes Sage, as before obſerved, 
which herbaceous kinds are eaſily raiſed from | having grown into large buſhy plants, with 
ſeed ; and the ſeedlings, when two or three | numerous branches riſing near the ground, 
inches high, ſhould be planted out, See their | which touching the earth, have formed 
Propagation, &c. lenty of fibres at bottom; and that be- 
And as to the tender ſhrubby kinds, they | ing flipped off ſeparately with the fibres 
requiring ſhelter from froſt, muſt be kept al- | thereto, each immediately commences a 
ways in pots, in order for moving to a green | proper rooted plant; they may either be 
houſe in winter; and as being elegant ever- | ſlipped off as the plants ſtand in the ground, 
greens, they will effect an agreeable variety | or the bunches of plants may be taken up 


among the exotics of that conſervatory. and divided into as many ſeparate flips as are 
P BG 1 Cul | furniſhed with roots: and as they thus di- 
ropagation and general Culture of the common rectly form rooted plants, they may be plant- 


| Sage kinds. ed at once where they are to remain. 

The propagation of all the varieties of com- However, thoſe raiſed from young flips, 
mon Sage, is effected plenteouſly by flips or | generally form the ſtrongeſt buſhy plants in 
cuttings of the young ſhoots from the ſides the end, | 1 
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By Seed. The raiſing theſe plants from 
ſted, is hardly worth practiſing, ſince they 


may be propagated ſo caſily by flips or cut- 


tings. However, the ſeaſon for ſowing the 
ſeed, is any time in April, in a bed of light 
rich earth ; ſow it evenly, and rake it in; the 
plants will ſoon come up: and when about 
two or three inches high, priek out the 
{trongeſt in nurſery-rows, half a foot aſunder, 
to gain ſtrength till September or ſpring ſol- 
lowing; then tranſplant with balls, where 
they are always to ſtand. 

As to the culture of this ſpecies of Sage 
and varieties, all that is required is, the 
keeping them clean from weeds in ſummer, 


cutting down the decayed flower-ſtalks in 


autumn, and ſlightly digging between the 
rows in winter; and, if the ground ſhould 
be impoveriſhed, add a portion of rotten 
dung occalionally in autumn, and dig it in. 


Propagation, Sc. of the herbaceous kinds. 


All the herbaceous kinds of Salvia are 
eaſily raiſed from ſeed : ſowed in ſpring in the 
open ground; and the perenaial ſorts alſo, 
by parting the roots. 

By Seed. —The Garden Clary, being a bi- 
ennial, muſt be raiſed every year from ſeed. 
Sow it in March, in any bed or border of 
common earth, and rake it in; and when 


the plants have got leaves two or three inches 


long, plant them out in ſhowery weather, 
in rows eighteen inches diſtance, and the 
ſame diſtance in the rows; they will foon get 
root, and grow large, and furniſh large 
eaves, fit tor uſe in autumn, winter, and 
the following {pring- 

The perennial ſorts are alſo raiſed from 
ſeed, ſowed in a bed of light earth in March, 
and raked in, and the ſeedlings planted out in 
ſummer, in nucſery-rows till autumn, then 
tranſplanted into the borders, &c. 

And the annual forts may be ſowed in 
ſpring, about the borders, in patches to re- 
main. | 
Buy Parting the Roots — The perennial kinds 
only can be incteaſed by this method, which 
may be performed in autumn, or early in the 
ſpring. 


Prepagation, &c. of the tender forully. kinds. 


All the five tender ſhrubby kinds for the 
yreen-houte, are eaſily propagated by cuttings 
of the young ſhoots in ſpring and ſummer. 


Tf in ſpring, a quantity of cuttings p'anted 
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in. pots, and plunged in a hot-bed, will 
very ſoon emit roots at bottom, and ſhoots at, 
top, when they ſhould be gradually hardened 
to the full air. But cuttings planted in ſum- 
mer, will often ſtrike without the aid of a 
hot-bed, planted either in pots, or in a bed of 
natural earth, under frames and lights, or co- 
vered cloſe with hand-glaſſes, ſhaded from the 
mid-day ſun, and occaſionally watercd. 

The plants muſt afterwards be potted off 
ſeparately, and managed as other ſhrubby 
exotics of the green-houſe. See GREEN“ 
HOUSE PLANTS. 

 SAMBUCUS, Elder-tree. 

This genus conſiſts of hardy deciduous 
trees and ſhrubs, and herbaceous peren- 
nials, proper for ſome uſeful purpoſes in 
gardening and for diverſifying hardy planta- 
tions; alſo for domeſtic and medical uſes in 
their leaves, flowers, and fruit; are all gar— 
niſhed with large winged leaves and numerous 
ſmall rotaceous flowers, moſtly in cymoſe 
umbels towards the ends of the branches, 
ſucceeded by large bunches of black and other 
coloured berries in autumn. 

Claſs and order, Pentrandria Trigynia. 

Charafters.) CALIx, is ſmall, monophyl- 
lous, five parted, and permanent.—CoRor - 
La, is monopetaious, rotated, and concave, 
and cut into five obtuſe reflexed ſegments.— 
STAMINA, five awl-ſhaped filaments, hav- 
ing roundiſh anthere.—P1sTILLUM, an oval 
germen under the corolla; no ſtile, but in- 
{tead thereof, a ſwelling glandule and three 
obtuſe ſtigmas— PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh 
unilocular berry including three angular 
ſeeds. . | 
here are only four ſpecies in this genus, 
three of which are of the tree and ſhrub kind, 
and one is an herbaceous -perennial: two of 
them are common in England, &c. namely, 
the Common Black Elder-tree, and the Her- 
baceous Dwarf Elder; the other two are 
foreigners, one being from the ſouth of Eu- 
rope, and the other of America ; but are all | 

hardy enough to grow here in any ſituation, 


Tree and ſhrub kinds. 

'SAMBUCUsS Nigra. ; | 

Common Black Elder-tree.) Riſes with a 
tree-ſtem, branching numerouſly into a large 
ſpreading: head, twenty or thirty feet high; 
pinnated leaves, of two or three pair of oval 
lobes and an odd one; and large, cymoſe, 
five-parted umbels of white flowers towards 


the ends of the branches, ſucceeded by large 
| 5 8 2 bunches 
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Lunches of black, and other different colour - 
ed betries, in the varieties. 
Varieties.] Common Black-berried Elder- 
tree. White · berrĩied Elder-—Green-berried 
Elder.—Laciniated or Parſley-Jeaved Elder, 
having the ſolioles much laciniated, ſo as to 
reſemble parſley-leaves. Gold-ſtriped- 
leaved Elder.—Silver- ſtriped Elder. —Silver- 
duſted Elder. | Ly | 
All theſe being varieties of Sambucus Nigra, 
have, for the general part, five or ſeven-lobed 
leaves; are of a tree-like growth, and quin- 
quepartite umbels of flowers and fruit; the 
common Black-berried Elder, however, is the 
moſt generally known variety, and the moſt 


commonly cultivated ; ſometimes as ſtan- 


dards among foreſt trees, but more frequent- 
ly in forming outward hedges expeditiouſly, 
as being a very faſt grower ; likewiſe often 
in detached ſtandards for the ſake of their 
berries for making of Elder-wine ; and all 
the varieties may alſo be employed for diver- 
ſifying plantations : all the varieties make 
very ſtrong ſhoots, full of a white'pithy ſub- 
ſtance, but becomes woody as they advance 


in age, and the old wood becomes ſolid and 


very hard, fit for many purpoſes: all of which 
varieties will grow in any ſituation, and may 
be raiſed very expeditiouſly by cuttings of the 

ar-old ſhoots. See the Propagation. 
The bark, buds, leaves, and flowers are 
ufed in medicine, being ſovereign in many 
diſorders. 

And the ripe berries make an excellent 
cordial wine. 


*SAMBUCUS Racemoſa. 
Racemeſe Red berried  Elder,) Riſes 


SAM 


| branches, cymoſe, quinquepartite umbels of 


flowers, ſucceeded by blackiſh red berries, 


 Herbaceous kind, 


+4SAMBUCus Ebulus. s 
Ebulus, or Herbaceous Elder; commonly 
called Dwarf Elder.) Hath a thick, creep- 
ing, tough, perennial root, ſpreading widely 
around; herbaceous, ſtrong, pithy, green 
ſtems three or four feet high; large pinnated 
leaves, of from three or four to fix or ſeven 
pair of long, acute-pointed, indented lobes, 
with leafy ſtipula, and large, cymoſe, three- 
rted umbels of white flowers, ſucceeded 
y black berries in- autumn. | 
This is a perennial, and grows wild in 
England in hedges, banks, and fields, but is 
admitted in ſome gardens for variety and me- 
dical uſes. | 

Variety.) Laciniated-leaved, having the 
folioles beautifully jagged into ſegments. 

All the ſorts of Elder are of the deciduous 
tribe, very hardy, and grow freely any 
where ; are generally free Ras, but par- 
ticularly the Common Elder and varieties, 
which make remarkably ſtrong, jointed ſhoots, 
of ſeveral feet length, *in one ſeaſon; and 
they flower moſtly in ſummer, except the 
Racemoſe Elder, which generally begins flow- 
ering in April ; their modes of flowering 
being in cymoſe umbels, and racemoſe clul- 
ters, as in their reſpeCtive deſcriptions; riſing 
generally towards the termination of the pre- 
ceding year's ſhoot, each bunch conſiſting of 
numerous ſmall, wheel ſhaped, concaxg, 
ſemi-quinquefid flowers; and the bunches 


with a tree-like ſtem, branching ten or | being large, ſpreading, and very abundant, 
twelve feet high, having reddiſh-brown | are exceedingly conſpicuous ; but they emit 
branches and buds ; pinnated leaves of fix or | a moſt difagreeable odour ; are ſucceeded in 
ſeven oval deeply- ſawed lobes,” and com- | moſt of the ſorts, by large bunches of ripe 
pound, oval, racemous cluſters of whitiſh- | berries in antumn, which, although very 
- green flowers, ſucceeded by oval cluſters of | unpalatable to eat, are in high eſtimation for 
red berries. © | making that well known cordial liquor 
This is a reſident of the mountainous parts called Elder wine, particularly the common 


of the ſouth of Europe, and is retained in. | Black-berried Elder. 


our gardens. as a flowering ſhrub, having a 
peculiar ſingularity in its oval-cluſtered flow- 
ers and berries, | 

TSAMBUCUs Canadenſis. | 

Canada Shrubby Elder.) Rifes with a 


dogg ſtem, branching eight or ten feet 


aving reddiſh ſhoots; ſomewhat bi- 
pinnated leaves, often ternate below, the 


others ' compoſed of five, ſeven, or nine 
oval lobes; and towards the ends of the 


; large ornamental plantations, diſpoſed, how- 


The merit of Elders in. gardening may be- 
both for uſe and ornament, eſpecially in large 
grounds. | 

With reſpeCt to the tree and fhrub kinds, 


the Common Elder may be introduced occa- 


ſionally in foreſt-tree plantations, and as de- 
tached ſtandards, in any bye-place, for the 


- fake of their berries,. as before hinted ; and 


all the ſorts may be employed to diverſity 
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ever, but thinly, particularly the Common 
Elders, as their flowers ſend forth a ſtrong 
diſagreeable ſcent, ſo ſhould be but ſparingly 
introduced near much frequented places ; 
however, the different varieties thereof may 
be diſperſed in out-plantations ſo as to effect 
an agreeable diverſity ; but as to the Sambucus 
Racemoſa and Canada Elder, they may be diſ- 
poſed in any of the ſhrubbery compartments, 


more particularly the former, which will ex- 


hibit a conſpicuous ſingularity in its mode of 
flowering and fruiting. | 

And the Common Elder, being a very faſt 

wer, is often employed in forming out- 
ward hedges along ditch-fides, or the fides or 
tops of banks, where it is neceſſary to form a 
hedge-fence as cheap and expeditiouſly as 

ſhble, which may be raiſed from cuttings 
of the ſtrong ſhoots of from one or two to five 
or fix feet long, planted at once where the 
hedge is intended, a foot diſtance in the row, 
and from one to two feet deep in proportion 
to their length ; but the ſhort and middling 
cuttings generally form the cloſeſt hedge from 
the bottom: though long cuttings are ſome- 
times uſed in order to form an immediate 
fence, which being arranged chequer-ways 
will render the fence ſtronger, and more im- 
mediately fencible agaivſt cattle. The hedges,. 
raiſed by either method, if deſigned merely 
as a fence, ſhould be trained only to a mo- 
derate height, and kept cloſe and regular by 
an annual clipping: but ſome ſuffer theſe 
Elder hedges to grow up high without any 


trimming, eſpecially at top, permitting them 


to branch out.on each fide upward, in order 
to produce large crops of berries, either for 
private uſe or for ſale. 

As to the Ebulus, or Dwarf Elder, it is 
ſometimes admitted in gardens, by way of 
variety, in the herbaceous collection, and for 
medical uſe ; obſerving, as this perennial 
multiplies exceedingly by its creeping root, 
it muſt be occaſionally trimmed at bottom to 
confine it within moderate limits. 


Method of Propagation, Qc. 


All the tree and ſhrub Elders are propa- 


gated very expeditiouſly by cuttings of the 
young yearling ſhoots, and may alſo be eaſily 
raiſed from ſeed, 

By Cuttings.--Cuttings of Elder ſhoots, 
in lengths of from one or two to five or. fix 
feet, very readily grow, and autumn, or any 


time in open weather, from October till 


ſpring, is the proper ſeaſon for planting. 
1 
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them; chuſing cuttings of the laſt year's 
ſhoots, not thoſe that are green and ſuccu- 
lent, but ſuch as are become a little woody; 
obſerving, that if they are deſigned for nur- 
ſery- rows, to train occaſionally for different 
purpoſes, cut them into ſhort lengths of about 
three joints, planting them in rows two feet 
afunder, each cutting two parts of three in 
the ground: they will readily emit roots in 
the ſpring, and ſhoot ſtrongly at top in 
ſummer, training them for the purpoſes 


wanted, ſome to run up with a ſingle ſtem- 


for ſtandards, others to form buſhy ſhrub- 
like plants, &c. and in a year or two they 
max be tranſplanted finally, if required, 

r if intended to form an Elder-hedge, 
cuttings of the Common Elder, of the above 
length, may be planted at once, where the 
hedge is intended, either in a ſingle or dou- 
ble row, about a foot afunder, 

But in ſome particular caſes, large cuttings. 

of from a yard to five or fix feet long, or 
more, particularly of the Common Elder,. 
may be planted in any moiſt ſituation, or 
along ditch-fides, either to form ſpreading 
ſtandards, as ſoon as poſſible, for producing 
plenty of berries, or to form a growing hedge 
immediately fencible, as it were; in either 
caſe, planting the cuttings of thisdength half 
a yard or two feet deep, and ten or fifteen: 
feet aſunder, for the ſtandards, and one foot 
apart for the hedge, arranged either ſlanting 
or chequer-ways, as before obſerved. 

The planting of all theſe cuttings may be 
erformed either with a long iron-ſhod dib- 
le, or with an iron crow, or large ſtake 

driven into the ground to make holes for the 
long ſets: or, ſometimes, in moiſt, ſoft, 
deep ſoils, the ends of the. cuttings be- 
ing ſharpened, they may be thruſt into the 
ground a proper depth, eſpecially the mode- 


rate ſized cuttings. 


By Seed. — This mode of propagating El- 
ders is not generally practiſed, they being 
much more expeditiouſly raifed from cuttings 
as above; however, they may alſo be eaſily 
raiſed in abundance from the ſeed or berries, 
ſowed in autumn; in beds of common earth, 
half an inch deep, and managed as other nur-- 
ſery ſeedling trees. 7 

The ſcattered or ſelf. ſowed ſeeds of theſe - 
trees, falling any where accidentally, either 
on the ground, in the crevices of old walls, 
or hollow trees, grow without care or trou- 
ble, and produce young plants. "OY 
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The fourth ſort, Sambucus Ebulus, is pro- 
pagated very plenteoully by parting the roots 
in autumn, | 
0 SAND, See Courosrs, EAR TR, Loam, 

0. | 

SANGUINARIA, Pucccon. 

It conſiſts of one low, herbaceous, flow- 
cring perennial for the flower borders, riſing 
with a low ſtalk, crowned with oCta-petalous 
flowers. 

Claſs and order, Polyandria Monogynia. 

Characters. I CaLix, two oval concave 
leaves that fall away.—GCoRoLLa, eight ob- 
long, obtuſe, ſpreading petals. —STAMINa, 
many ſhort filaments, having ſingle antheræ 
—P1sT!LLUM, an oblong compreſſed ger- 
men, no ſtyle, but a thick, two-furrowed, 
permanent ſtigma. —PeR1CARPIUM, an ob- 
long-bellied bivalvular capſule, having many 
roundiſh acute ſeeds, x 

There is but one ſpecies, viz. 

'SANGUINARIA Canadenſis. 

Canada Sanguinaria, or Puccoon.) Hath a 

tuberous fibrated root, crowned with large, 
roundiſh, indented leaves, and low, flender, 
leafleſs ſtalks, terminated each with one large, 
-oCta-petalous, pure- white flower. | 

Var itties.) Single-flowered, ——Semi-dou- 
ble- flowered, —Full- double-flowered. 

They are all perennial in root, but annual 
in ſtalk and leaves; the ſtalks riſing in the 
ſpring, and flower in April, veryornamentally. 

All the varieties are hardy, and proper to 
intermix with other low ſpring flowers in the 
fronts of the borders and other compart- 
ments ; ſhould be planted in autumn, when 
the ſtalks and leaves are decayed, any time 
from Auguſt till October, planting them 
about a foot, or fifteen or eighteen- inches 
from the edge of the border, and about two 
or three inches deep, and they will all flower 
in ſpring following. | | 

They are all eaſily propagated by parting 
the roots in autumn, when the leaves and 
ſtalks decay. | 

SANTOLINA, Lavender Cotton, 3 

This genus furniſhes low, under-ſhrubby 
ever-greens, and herbaceous perennials, for 
ornamenting the pleaſure-ground and for 
medical uſe, garniſhed with N ſmall hoary 
leaves, ſimple and pinnated, in different ſpe- 
cies, and compound rayleſs flowers termi- 
nating the branches, 

Claſs and order. Syngeneſia Polygamia Sn- 
perfiua. 


Lharafters.) CaLix, a hemiſpherica', | 
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imbricated, general cup, — Corolla, a 
compound uniform flower, conſiſting of nu- 
merous hermaphrodite funnel- ſhaped florets. 
—STAMINA, five fine hair-like filaments, 


and cylindric tubulous antherz.—P13T1L- 


LUM, an oblong tetragonous germen, fili- 
forme ſtyle, and two oblong, depreſſed, 
truncated ſtigmas.—PERICARPIUM none; 
each floret is ſucceeded by one four-cornered 
ſeed, reſting on the common receptacle. 

There are four ſpecies z two of them are 
ſhrubby and two are herbaceous ; all, origi- 
nally, exotics from the ſouth of Europe, but 
hardy enough to proſper here, in the open 
ground, all the year. 

| Shrubby kinds. 

Conſiſts of two low, ſhrubby, buſhy pe- 


| rennia's, compriſing ſome varieties, all dur- 


able in root, ſtem, and branches, and retain 
their leaves the year round, moſtly aſſuming 
a hoary-whitiſh appearance. 55 

'SANTOLINA Chamæ Cypariſſus. % 

Chame Cypariſſus, Dwarf Cypreſs, er Com- 
mon Lavender Cotton.) Riſes with a low 
ſhrubby ſtem, very branchy and buſhy, two 
or three feet high, very cloſely garniſhed 
with ſmall taper,quadrifariouſly-indented hoary 
leaves; and the branches terminated by long 
peduncles, each ſupporting one compound 
yellow flower. 
**SANTOLINA Roſemariniſolia. 

Roſemary -leaved Lavender Citton.) Riſes 
with a ſhrubby ſtem, branching numer- 
ouſly from one or two feet to a yard high, in 
different varieties, cloſely garniſhed with 
{mall linear hoary leaves, with tuberculated 
margins, and the branches terminated by 
long pedunculi, each ſuſtaining one com- 
pound pale- yellow flower. | 

Varieties of this.) Greater Roſemary-leaved 
Lavender Cotton, growing about a yard high 
Minor Roſemary-leaved Lavender Cotton, 
with blunt leaves growing in cluſters—Dark- 
green leaved—ViJloſe hoary-leaved, with a 
large flower. | 

The above two ſhrubby Lavender Cottons, 
and varieties, are retained in our gardens, 
both as plants of ornament and for medicinal 
uſe, the leaves, flowers, and ſeeds being pro- 
per, n, firſt ſpecies. 

erbaceous kinds. 

ISANTOLINA Anthemoides. ; 

Antbemis-leaved Lavender Citton,}) Hath 
fivrous perennial roots, herbaceous, very 
branchy, hairy ſtalks, eight or ten inches 
high; bipinnated, many-parted downy 

leaves 


SAP 


branches terminated by long pedunculi, each 
ſuſtaining one compound yellow flower. 
+#JANTOLINA Alpina, 
Alpine Lavender Cotton.) Hath fibrey pe- 
rennial roots, herbaceous unbranching ſtalks 
eight or ten inches high, bipinnated grey 


low flower. 

The two ſhrubby ſpecies and varieties, 
being hardy, low, buſhy ever-greens, are 
proper ornamental plants for adorning the 
fronts of ſmall ſhrubbery compartments, 
where, with their hoary, and lighter and 
darker-green leaves, in different varieties, 
they will exhibit an agreeable variety. Some 
may alſo be potted, to move occaſionally, to 
embelliſh any particular compartment in aſ- 
ſemblage. 

The herbaceous kinds being alſo hardy, are 
likewiſe employed occaſionally to cauſe va- 
ricty in the pleaſure ground. 


Method of Propagation. 


The ſhrubby kinds are propagated the 
moſt expeditiouſly by ſlips or cuttings of the 
young ſhoots, and may alſo be raiſed from 
ſeeds. 

By Slips, or Cuttings. In ſpring, or 
early in ſummer, flip or cut off a quantity of 
the laſt year's ſhoots, five or fix inches Jong, 
clear away all the lower leaves, then plant 
them in any ſhady border in. rows half a foot 
aſunder, water them directly, and repeat it 
in dry weather, and they will root freely and 
form tolerable plants by autumn, when, or 
in the following ſpring, they may be tranſ- 
planted with balls, in wider nurſery-rows, 
&c. or ſome of the largeſt where they are 
finally to remain. 

By Seed. Sow it in the ſpring, in a 
bed of light earth, either in ſhallow drills 
or all over the ſurface, covering it'a moderate 
depth ; they will grow the ſame year, and 
towards autumn, or in the next ſpring, prick 
them out half a foot aſunder, and after hav- 
ing a year's growth they muſt be tranſ- 
planted to wider diſtances. 

The two herbaceous kinds are propagated 
by parting the roots in autumn ; and by ſeed 
in the ſpring, ſowed in any common earth 


h and raked in,. and when the ſeedlings are a | 
y little advanced in growth plant them out, 

2 SAPONARIA, Sope-wort. 

y The plants are herbaceous perennials and 


* annuals, of hardy temperature, ſome of the 


| former being cu'tivated as flowering plants 


leaves, and pedunculi terminated by one yel- 


* 
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leaves like thoſe of chamomile, and the | for variety, &c. producing annual ſtalks two 


or three feet high, terminated by bunches of 
pentapetalous flowers. 

Claſs and order. Decandria Dig ynia. 

Characters. ] CAlix, is monophyllous, 
tubular, quinquedented and permanent. 
CorOLLA, five petals, narrow and angular 
below, and broad, obtuſe, and plane above, 
—STAMINA, ten awl-ſhaped filaments, in- 
ſerted alternately into the ungues or tails of 
the petals, having long incumbent antherz. 
—P1STILLUM, a taper germen, two parallel 
ſtyles crowned with acute ſtigmas.— PE R1- 
CARPIUM, a cylindric, covered, unilocular 
capſule, having many ſmall ſeeds. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies, one of which 
only is common to the Engliſh gardens, v:z. 

SAPONARIA Offianalis. 

Common Sope- wort.] Hath a creeping, 
very ſpreading, perennial root, upright- 
Jointed ſtalks two feet” high or more, gar- 
niſhed with oval-lanceolate oppoſite leaves, 
and the ftalks terminated by umbel-like 
bunches of purpliſh flowers. 

Varieties.] Common Single-flowered Sope- 


wort — Double-flowered — Hybrid Sopewort 


with concave leaves. 

This ſpecies grows wild in England, but 
is ſometimes retained in gardens for variety, 
particularly the Double-flowered and Hybrid 
concave-leaved ſort ; they all ſucceed in any 
common foil, are durable in root, which 
ſend up ſtalks annually in the ſpring, and 
flower in July, continuing in ſucceſſion till 
September, 

The root and leaves are uſed in medicine; 
and the leaves were formerly uſed inſtead 
of Zope, and by being boiled in water afford 
a ſope-like froth, proper for waſhing cloaths ; 
hence the name Sope- wort. | 

Theſe plants are eaſily propagated by part- 
ing the roots, wy time in open weather, 


from autumn till 


ring. 

SATUREJA, "abu. 2 
This genus is compoſed of low, under- 
ſhrubby, and herbaceous aromatic perennials 
and annuals, for the kitchen- garden, plea- 
ſure ground, and green-houſe, ornamented 
with ſmall narrow leaves, and ſmall monope- 
talous ringent flowers at the fides and termi-- 
nation of the branches, | 
Claſs and order. Didynamia Gymnoſper mia. 
Charafter.) CaLlix, is monophylous, 
erect, tubulous, ſtriated, five-parted at top, 


and permanent—CoROLLA, is monopetalous 


and ringen, with a cylindric tube, and ſim- 
ple chaps, having the upper-lip acutely emar- 
| ginated, 
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two on each peduncle. 4 


for the kitchen - garden. 
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ginated, and the under-lip 4hree-parted. 
STAMINA, two long and.two ſhort 
filaments, crowned with connivent an- 
there. — PisTILLUM, a quadrifid germen, 
a briſtly ſtyle, having two briſtly ſtigmas.— 
PERICARPLIUM, none, four roundiſh naked 
ſeeds lodged in the permanent calix. 

There are eight or nine ſpecies; the fol- 
lowing fix of which are the ſorts principally 
known in our gardens, being all exotics from 
different countries ; three-of which are hardy, 


and the others tender, requiring ſhelter of a 
_green-houſe in winter. | 


Hardy kinds, 


Conſiſts of three ſpecies ; two low under- 
ſhrubby, and herbaceous perennials, . and one 
annual ; all'of the aromatic tribe; two of 
which, Winter Savory and Summer Savory, 
are eminent pot-herbs, for the kitchen-garden 
and for medical uſe, 

"SATUREJA Montana. (Perenmal.) 

Mountain Satureja, commonly calied Winter 
Savory} Riſes with a low ſhrubby ſtem, 
branching - numerouſly about a foot high; 
cloſely garniſhed with ſmall linear-lanceolate 
leaves, many together at the joints ; and at 
the ſides of the branches, ſhort-forked pedun- 
cles, ſupporting ſmall whitiſh-red flowers, 

This is a fine aromatic perennial, durable 
in root, ſtem, and branches, and continues 
in leaf the year round. 

*SATUREJA Virginiana. ( Perennial.) 

Virginian Savory.] Riſes with upright, 
ſtiff, angular ſtalks, branching a foot and 
half high; ſmall ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, ſtiff 
leaves, ſcented like penny-royal ; and the 
branches terminated. by white. flowers in 
round heads. | | 

*SATUREJ A .Hortenſis, ( Annual.) ö 

Garden Satureja, or Summer Savory.] Riſes 
with upright flender ſtalks, branching, by 
pairs a foot or more high ; narrow, ſpear- 
ſhaped, tiff, . odoriferous leaves, and fron 
the ſides: of the branches pale-red lower, 


This is a choice aromatic annual pot-he 


- Green-bouſe binds, 4 


They conſiſt of three low, under-ſhrubby, 
ever: green, aromatic perennials, exotics from 


warm countries, and require ſhelter here in |. 
- winter. 


' 4SATURE] A Juliana. * 
St. Julians: Thymbra, or True Savory ] Riſes 


with erect, lender, ligneous ſtalks, branch- . 


1 
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ing moderately nine or ten inches high ; 
narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, finely-ſcented leaves, 
and ſmall white flowers, in whorled bunches 
round the branches. We 

*DATUREJA Thymbra, 

Legitimate Thymbra.] Riſes with ſhrubby 
ſtems, branching about two feet high ; ob- 
long, acute, odoriferous leaves, and reddiſh 
flowers, in thick hifpid whorls round the 
branches. 

„e JA Capitata. 

Capitated Savory, or Legitimat me. 
Riſes with ſhrubby long talks, 1 
ing eight or nine inches high; narrow, cari- 


nated, punctated, ciliated leaves, and the 


branches terminated by capitated ſpikes of 


white flowers. 


All theſe plants flower in June and July; 
the flowers are ſmall, and each formed of 
one ringent petal, and in ſome ſorts are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds in our gardens, particularly 
the Winter and Summer Savory. 

With reſpect to the three hardy ſpecies, the 
two firſt are perennial, and the third is annual; 
are all hardy "_ to ſucceed in the open 
ground ; -the firſt and third fort merit 
culture, in every kitchen-garden, as aromatic 
pot herbs and as medical plants; and all the 
three ſorts may alſo be employed to diverſify 


the compartments of the pleaſure garden, &c. 


allowing them generally a dry ſoil. 

And the tender kinds, requiring ſhelter 
from froſt, muſt be kept in pots, and placed 
among the green-houſe exotics, where they 
will enereaſe the variety, managing them as 
other ſhrubby exotics of that collection. 


Method of Propagation for all the Sorts. 


The three hardy ſorts are propagated, ſome 
by feed, and the two perennials alſo by ſlips 
or cuttings of the branches, and by parting 


the roots. 


By Seed, —The Winter and Summer Sa- 


.yory-. furniſh plenty of ſeed annually in 


autumn, by which they may be raiſed in 
abundance, ſowed in the open ground in 


| ſpring ; thereſore, in the latter end of March, 
| or in April, diga bed or border of light rich 


earth, and ſow the ſeed thereon moderately 
thick, and rake them in evenly, they will 
ſoon come up ; being then careful to give 


occaſional weeding, and if the plants are any 


where too much crouded, thin them moder- 


ately, and they may either remain where 
ſowed, thinning them to due diſtances, or 


Obſerve, 


may be tranſplanted, 
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Obſerve, however, of the Winter Savory, 


that when the ſeedlings are about two. or 


three inches high, it is eligible to plant out a 
—_— of the ſtrongeſt, in 'moiſt weather, 
in nurſery-rows fix inches aſunder, to re- 
main till September or ſpring following, 
then to be tranſplanted with balls where they 


are finally to remain, in rows a foot aſunder. 


But. the annual or Summer Savory, may 


either remain where ſowed, thinning the 


plants to ſix or eight inches diſtance ; or 
when two inches high, a quantity may be 
pricked out in beds, in rows the above diſ- 
tance; in either caſe the plants will become 
uſeful in June or July until winter, when 
they will totally periſh. 

Or, when deſigned to have the Winter or 
Summer Savory remain where ſowed, the 
ſeeds may be ſowed in ſhallow drills, either 
in beds, or along the edge of any bed or bor- 
der by way of an edging. 

By: Slips, &c.—In the ſpring, or early 
part of ſummer, the common Winter Savory 
may be encreaſed plentifully by flips or cut- 
tings of the young ſhoots or branches, which 
very freely take root; therefore, flip or cut 
off a quantity of young ſhoots five or fix inches 
long, plant them with a dibble, in any ſhady 
border, in rows fix inches aſunder, giving 
occaſional waterings, and they will be well 
rooted by September, when they may be 
tranſplanted with balls when wanted ; thoſe 
for the kitchen-garden plant in rows a foot 
aſunder, or may be planted in rows along the 
edge of any border, or other compartment, 
by way of an edging, as before obſerved of 
the ſeedlings. - | 

By parting the Roots. —The Virginian 
Savory, in particular, may be propagated in 
plenty by parting the roots in autumn or 
ſpring. 

The three tender kinds are very eaſily pro- 
1%. by ſlips or cuttings in May, June, or 


uly, chuſing ſome of the moſt robuſt young 


ſide-ſhoots, flipping or cutting them off, 


and plant them in pots, ſeveral in each, which, 


if plunged in a hot bed, will greatly facili- 
tate their rooting, or, in default thereof, 
place them under a frame and lights, or 
ha d-glafſes, ſhading them from the ſun, and 


give water, they will ſoon ſhow ſings of 


growth, when let them enjoy the free air, 


and, when well rooted, towards autumn 


tranſplant them in ſeparate pots. TH 
As theſe kinds are apt to dwindle off. in 
three or four years, it is therefore proper to 


— 


ö 


| 


| when in large tufts, as many 
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continue raiſing a freſh ſupply of new plants 


accordingly, 

SAXIFRAGA, Saxifrage. 

This genus comprehends many low, hardy, 
herbaceous perennials ; ſome of which pro- 
ducing ornamental flowers, are proper for 
the decoration of the pleaſure ground, riſing 
moſtly with annual ſtalks, ſome a foot high 
or more, others not ſo much, adorned with 
{mall lobated and entire leaves, and termi- 
nated with ſmall pentapetalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Decandria Digynia. 

Characters. ] CALIx, is Mort, monophyl- 
lous, five-parted, and permanent. Cok o- 
LA, five potent petals. — STAMINA, ten awl- 
ſhaped filaments, with roundiſh antheræ — 
PISTILLUM, a roundiſh acuminated ger- 
men, two ſhort ſtyles and obtuſe ſtigmas.— 
PEeRICARPIUM, an oval, biroſtrated, or two- 
beaked, unilocular capſule, containing nu- 
merous ſmall ſeeds. 

There are upwards of thirty ſpecies of this 
genus, but not more than five or ſix that are 
elteemed for general culture, which are con- 
ſidered generally as flowery plants, for variety 
in the pleaſure-ground, as aforeſaid. 

The principal ſpecies are, 

"SAXIFRAGA Granulata. | 

Granul:us-rooted, Common White Saxifrage.] 
Hath a granulous perennial root, being com- 
poſed of numerous ſmall tuberous parts like 
grains of corn, crowned with many ſmall, 
kidney-ſhaped, lobated leaves, upright bran- 
chy ſtalks a foot high ; garniſhed alſo with 
kidney-ſhaped leaves, and terminated by 
tufted bunches of numerous white flowers. 
Viarieties.] Common Single-flowered of 
the meadows—-Double flowered of the gar- 
dens, being very ornamental. 

They flower in April and May, which, 

alks riſe 
cloſe together, they make a very ornamental 
appearance, particularly the Double-flowered 
variety, and may be diſpoſed either in patches, 
towards the fronts of borders, or in pots, 

*DAXIFRAGA Cotyledon. 

Cotyledon Saxifrage, with a paniculated and 
pyramidally branching ſtalk.) Hath a thick, 
fibrated, perennial root, crowned with tongue-. 
ſhaped cartilaginous-ſawed leaves, in an 
aggregate cluſter like houſe-leek, an upright 
paniculated branching ſtalk, a foot or more 
high, having all the branches terminated by 


panicles of white flowers. 


Varieties.) Common Paniculated Coty- 
ledon Saxifrage——Pyramidal Saxifrage, 
5 7 branching 
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branching almaſt from che bottom à foot 
and half high, with the branches diminiſhing 
gradually in length upward, and all of them 


rerminated by ſpreading white flowers; the 


whole forming a beautiful pyramid. 
_3SAXIFRAGA Unbroſa. 
Umnbroſe Saxifrage, commonly called London 


Pride, or None-ſo-pretty } Hath a fibrated 


perennial root, crowned with ob-oval nearly 
retuſed leaves in circular heads, having carti- 
Jaginous crenated margins ; and upright, flen- 
der, naked, paniculated ſtalks a foot or more 
high, terminated by panicles of whitiſh flow- 
ers ſpotted with red, having alſo red piſtils. 
This is an old inhabitant of our gardens, 
and was formerly planted for edgings, 
though it is ratherimproper for that purpoſe, 


but being diſpoſed in tuſts about the borders, 


it will effect a proper variety. 

*SAXIFRAGA Hypnoides. | 

Cuſhion Saxifrage, commonly called Lady's 
Cuſhion.) Hath a fibrated perennial root, 
crowned with narrow trifid leaves, many 
trailing ſpreading ſhoots, garniſhed with en- 
tire and trifid leaves, and upright, almoſt 
naked ſtalks, but a few inches high, termi- 
nated by ſmall bunches of whitiſh flowers. 
Ibe trailing ſhoots and leaves of this plant 
forming a cloſe roundiſh bunch like the ſhape 
of a cuſhion or pillow, hence it is commonly 
called Lady's Cuſhion. 

SSAXIFRAGA Punctata. 

Spotted Saxifrage.) Hath a fibrous peren- 
nial root, crowned with roundiſh indented 
leaves, in a circular cluſter, on long foot- 
ſtalks, and upright, ſlender, naked ſtalks a 
foot high, terminated with panicles of white 
flowers ſpotted with red punctures. 

*SAXIFRAGA Herrſuta. 

Hairy Saxifrage.) Hath a fibrous peren- 
nial root, crowned with heart-ſhaped-oval 
retuſe leaves, with cartilaginous- crenated 
edges, and hairy leafleſs ſtalks, near a foot 
high, terminated by panicles of white flowers, 
having a few red ſpots. 
Theſe fix ſpecies are all hardy perennials, 

nerally conſidered as flowery plants; but 
the firſt three forts are the moſt commonly 
cultivated, and have the greateſt merit as 
plants of ornament ; however, all the ſorts 
may be employed for variety, and diſpoſed 
it1 patches towards the fronts of flower-bor- 
ders, &c. and the firſt and. ſecond ſort are 
alſo often planted. in pots to move to any 
place occaſionally, mare particularly the Gra- 


nulous ö Double White Saxift age, and the | 
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| Cotyledon Pyramidal Saxifrage, both of 


which demand ſingular attention for their 
ornamental flowers. | | 
They are all durable in root, and ſome 
ſorts alſo retain their leaves all the year; the 
Granulous Saxifrage, however, is decidu- 
ous, and all the ſorts produce flower- ſtalks 
annually in the ſpring, flowering, in the dif- 
ferent ſorts, from April till. June; the firſt 
ſpecies and variety generally flower in April 
and May, and the others in May and June. 
All the ſorts are very eaſily propagated by 


| ofF-ſets of the roots and heads, which they 


furniſh abundantly. 

The firſt ſort multiplies exceedingly by its 
granulous roots, which, towards autumn, 
when their ſtalks and Jeaves decay, may be 
divided, not too ſmall, but in little bunches, 
and let them be planted again directly, ſome 
in the open borders, &c. and ſome in pots, 
forming a ſmall hollow in the earth an inch 
deep, in which depoſit the bunch of roots, 
covering them the ſame depth with earth ; 
and being thus planted in bunches, they will 
ſend up ſeveral ſtalks in a cluſter together, 
and exhibit a large tuft of flowers. 

The ſecond and third ſpecies multiply 
very faſt by fide off-ſets from the head or 
crown of the plant, each furniſhed with 
roots, which may be parted or ſeparated in 
autumn, or early in the ſpring, and planted 
where they are finally to remain, obſerving 
to plant ſome of the Cotyledon pyramidal 
ſort in pots, and the others in patches towards 
the front of the borders. 

The other three ſorts. are alſo propagated 
by off-ſets, and parting the roots, in autumn. 
or ſpring. eb 

SCABIOSA, Scabious. 

This genus of plants conſiſts of herbaceous 
annuals, biennials, and perennials, for orna- 
ment and variety in the pleaſure-ground, and 
ſhrubby perennials for the green-houſe, gar- 
niſhed with leaves of different forms in the 
different fpecies, and terminated with nu- 
merous aggregate heads of flowers, each head 
compoſed of many ſmall, florets contained in 
one general calix. 

Claſs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia. 

Characters. ] CALI, a ſpreading many- 
leaved general cup, containing many. florets,. 
each floret having a double calix.—CoroL- 
LA, each floret of the aggregate is monope- 
talous, tubulous, and cut into four or five 
parts at top.—STAMINA, four awl-ſhaped 


. filaments in each floret, having oblong in- 


cumbent 
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cumbent antherz.—PrsTILLUM, a germen 
under each floret, and a ſlender ſtyle, crowned 
with an obtuſe, obliquely emarginated ſtigma, 
—PERICARPIUM, none; a ſingle, oblong, 
oval feed to each floret crowned with the 
calix. - | 
There are many different ſpecies of Sca- 
bioſa; a few only are in eſteem for general 
culture, principally as plants of ornament 
and variety, conſiſting of ſome hardy herba- 
ceous annuals, biennials, and perennials ; and 
three ſhrubby exotics for the green-houſe. 


Hardy herbaceous kinds, | 
This head comprehends ſome remarkable 


flowery annuals and biennials, and ſome per- | 


ennials for variety, riſing with upright 
branchy ſtems, two or three feet high or 
more, garniſhed with leaves below, and nu- 
merous flowers at top; obſerving, the firſt 
two are annuals, the reſt perennial ; but the 
annual kinds are the moſt generally known, 
and cultivated as ornamental plants. 
'SCABIO8A Atropurpurea. 
Dark- Purple Sweet Indian 
Hath a fibrous annual root, crowned with a 
large tuft of oblong leaves, variouſly jagged 
and cut on the edges, and often into ſeg- 
ments, and upright ſtems, branching numer- 
ouſly, on every fide, three feet high or 
more; and from the ſides and ends of the 


branches, numerous dark-purple, and other 


coloured flowers, in the varieties, having all 
quinquekd florets and awl-ſhaped receptacles. 

Varieties.) Common Dark-purple Sweet 
Scabious — Pale-purple-flowered — Red- 
flowered—W hite-flowered — Black-flowered 
— Hen and Chicken-flowered, having ſeveral 


| ſmall flowers ariſing from the fides of the 


main one—Striped-flowered, &c. 

They all flower in June, continuing in 
plentiful ſucceſſion till September, forming 
à very ornamental appearance, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by abundance of ripe ſeeds in au- 


All the varieties of this ſpecies are very 
hardy, and may be conſidered both as annuals 
and biennials, for, being raiſed from ſeed 
forward in the ſpring, they will run up to 
ſtalk and flower the ſame year, and gene- 
rally periſh the following winter ; but 
if not ſowed till ſummer, they produce 
only leaves that year, encreaſe in ſtrength, 
and remain vigorous till ſpring following, 


when they will ſhoot up vigorouſly into very | 
ftrong branchy ſteme, and — mar- 


( Annual, &c.) 
Scabious.] | 


4 


| 


| 


* 
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ing quantity of flowers ſrom June till au- 
tumn, and furniſh plenty of ſeeds, then 
totally periſh root A, ſtem towards winter, 
ſo that a freſh ſupply muſt be annually raiſed 
from ſeed both as annuals and biennials. 
2*SCABIOSA Stellata. ( Annual, &c.) 
Starry Spaniſh Scabious.] Hath a fibrous 
annual root, crowned with oblong leaves, 
variouſly cut on the edges, and upright ſtems 
branching numerouſly about a yard high, 
garniſhed with oblong, finely cut leaves, and 
the upper parts ſupporting numerous purple 
flowers compoſed of quinqueſid ſtar- ſnaped 
florets with roundiſh receptacles, flowering 


in July. 


This ſort may alſo be treated both as an an- 
nual and biennial, as obſerved of the former 
ſort; but more commonly as an annual. 

3SCABIOSA Arvenſis. 

Common Field Scabious.] Hath fibrous pe- 
rennial roots, upright hiſpid ſtems, branch- 
ing three feet high, garniſhed with pinnatifid 
leaves, with the lobes at a diſtance, and blue 
flowers, having radiated florets. 

Varieties.) With reddiſh flowers—Pur- 
ple-flowered, &c. 

It grows wild in the fields and meadows 
in England, but is ſometimes cultivated for 
variety. 5 

*SCABIOSA Succiſas 

Succiſa, or Devil's Bit ( Morſus Diaboli.) 
Hath a thick, ſhort, downright root, termi- 
nated abruptly as if bit off, crowned with 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves; upright 
ſingle ſtalks two feet high, with the branches 
growing near, and terminated by blue flow- 
ers with equal quadrifid florets, 

This grows naturally in England, &c. in 
paſtures and woods, | 

5SCABIOSA MAipina. 

Alpine Blue Scabions,] Hath a ſtrong, 
fibrous, perennial root, ſending up ſeveral 
ſtrong ſtems, branching four or five feet 
high, garniſhed with pinnated leaves of four 
or five pair of ſpear-ſhaped ſawed lobes z and 
from the upper parts, whitiſh-yellow droop- 
ing flowers, having quadrifid equal florets, 

SCABIOSA Argentea. 

Silvery Oriental Scabious.] Riſes with low 
lender ſtems, dividing into ſpreading 
branches, pinnated filvery-white leaves, with 


- 


| ſpear-ſhaped lobes, and the branches termi- 


nated by long, naked, ſmooth peduncles, 
ſuſtaining ſmall pale flowers with quinquefid 
florets. | 

7SCABIOSA Gramina. 
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SCA 
8 Silvery Scabious of the Helue- 
tian 
root, ſending up herbaceous ſtalks half a yard 
high, garniſhed below with very narrow, 
lanceolate, entire filvery leaves; and the up- 
per part ſupporting pale- blue flowers, having 
quadrifid florets, 
All theſe herbaceous kinds are very hardy 


plants, that ſucceed in any common ſqil of a 


garden, and in almoſt any ſituation. 

But the two annual ſorts are the moſt ge- 
nerally known and cultivated, and have the 
greateſt merit as ornamental flowery plants, 


Tender Shrubby kinds for the Green-houſe. 


Compriſes three ſhrubby ſpecies, exotics 


from warm countries, as mentioned in their 


titles, and require ſhelter here in winter, ſo 
muſt be kept in pots and placed among the 
green-houſe plants, 

*SCABIOSA Cretica. 

Cretan Shrubby Scabious.] Riſes with a 
ſhrubby ſtem, branching two or three feet 
high; long, ſpear-ſhaped, whitiſh, entire 
leaves, numerouſly in cluſters, and the 
branches terminated by fine blue flowers, 


having quinquefid florets. - 


Variety.) Auricula-leaved, | 

9SCABIOSA Africana. | | 

African Shrubby Scabious.] Riſes with a 
ſhrubby ſtem, branching four or five feet 
high ; oval-ſpear-ſhaped cut leaves, and the 
branches terminated by fleſh-coloured flowers, 
having quinquefid florets, | 

Varieties.) Rough crenated-leaved—Finely 
cut-leaved— Woolly-leaved. 
- TScAaBiosA Rigida. 

Rigid or Stiff-leaved Shrubby Atbiopian 


Scabious.] Riſes with a ſhrubby ſtem, branch 


ing two or three feet high; ſpear-ſhaped, ſer- 
rated, ſtiff, ſhining leaves, and the branches 
terminated by whitiſh flowers, having qua- 
drifid, nearly-radiated florets, and obtuſe ca- 
licinal ſcales. | 


All the above ſpecies of Srabioſa flower 


commonly in June, July, and Auguſt, and 
ſome continue in ſucceſhon till autumn, ge- 
nerally producing the flowers upon long 


foot- ſtalks ſingly, each flower being an ag- 


gregate of ſeveral ſmall quadrifid or quinque- 
hd florets, placed all within one common ca- 
lix, forming together a moderately large 
flower, which, in ſome ſpecies, are prodigi- 
ouſly numerous, and very ornamental, par- 


ucularly the two annual kinds; and which 


ountains,] Hath a fibrous perennial. 


as plants raiſed the year 
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two ſorts furniſh plenty of ſeeds in autumn, 
likewiſe moſt of the other ſpecies. 

The merit of theſe plants is, ſome for or- 
nament others for variety. 

The two annual kinds, in particular, pro- 
ducing abundance of ornamental flowers, 
very conſpicuouſly, two or three months in 
ſummer, are choice furniture for all the com- 
mon flower compartments, and merit culture 
in every garden ; being raiſed annually from 
ſeed in ſpring and ſummer, in the open 
ground, and thence planted out to remain to 
flower, which, in thoſe of the ſpring ſowing, 
will be effected the ſame year, but thoſe 
raiſed in ſummer do not flower till the ſum- 
mer following. 

The herbaceous perennial kinds may be 
introduced in the compartments of large gar- 
dens for variety. 

And the ſhrubby kinds, being potted and 
placed among the green-houſe exotics, they 
will effect a good variety, and flower orna- 
mentally in ſummer. | 


Propagetion and Culture of all the Sorts. 


Firſt, the Annual and Biennial Sorts. 
— The two firſt ſpecies, being hardy an- 
nuals and biennials, may be raiſed plen- 
tifully from ſeed annually, in a bed or bor- 
der of common earth, and, as formerly no- 
ticed, may be conſidered both as annuals 
and . biennials, and may be treated accord- 
ingly, more particularly the Scabieſa Atro- 
purpurea and varieties; obſerving, that if 
intended to raiſe them as annuals, for flower. 
ing the ſame year, they ſhould be ſowed 
in the ſpring, about Mach, on a warm 
border, -or, to bring them as forward as poſli- 
ble may ſow them in a hot-bed ; and being 
planted out about the borders, in May or be- 
ginning of June, they flower the ſame. year 
in July or Auguſt, though not near ſo ſtrong 

, hows as biennials: 
therefore, in order to have ſtrong flowering 
plants, it is moſt eligible to ſow a principal 


| ſhare in June, to encreaſe in growth all ſum- 


mer without running up to ſtalks, and ſtand 
the winter, for flowering early next ſummer, 
in which they will produce much ſtronger 
ſtems, branching more numerous and ſtrong, 
and produce a greater number of flowers: 
however, it may be proper. to ſow both in 
ſpring for flowering the ſame year, and in 
| for next year's flowering z but it is more 


cabious in ſpring as annuals, . 


ny proper to ſow ſome of the Starry 
Obſervez. 
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Obſerve, in ſowing theſe two annual ſorts, 
that the ficſt ſort in particular may be ſowed 
for tranſplantation, chuſing a bed of light 
moiſt earth; ſow the ſeed evenly and rake it 
in; and when the plants are two or three 
inches high, prick out ſome of the ſtrongeſt, 
in moiſt weather, where they are to remain 
to flower, eſpecially the ſpring-ſowed plants; 
but thoſe deſigned for next year's flowering 
ſhould be planted in nurſery-beds, in rows 
ſix or eight inches aſunder, giving neceſſary 
waterings and weeding, and they will grow 
fine large plants by autumn, when, or in 
the following ſpring, tranſplant them with 
balls of earth to the places where they are to 
flower. 

But the Starry Scabious may either be ſow- 
ed in ſpring for tranſplantation, or in patches 
about the borders, to remain where ſowed, to 
flower. | 
Perennial Sorts. —The five hardy, herba- 
ceous, perennial. Scabiouſes, are all very 
eaſily propagated, both by ſeeds ſowed in any 


bed or border of common earth in the ſpring, 


and the ſeedlings planted out where they are 
to remain, and by parting the roots in au- 
tumn. ä 

Shrubby kinds. — All the three ſhrubby 
ſorts are expeditiouſly propagated by planting 
flips or cuttings of the branches. in ſpring or 


ſummer; if in ſpring, plant them in pots, 
and place them either in a hot-bed or under 


ſhelter of glaſſes ; but in ſummer they may 
be planted in the full ground, ſhaded and 
watered ; and in either method they will root 
tolerably well the ſame year, and towards 
autumn may be potted off ſeparately, and 
managed as other ſhrubby exotics of the 


green houſe 


SCANDIX, Shepherd's Needle, Garden 
Chervil, &c. 
This genus is compoſed of herbaceous an- 


nuals and a perennial, for the kitchen-gar- 


den and for variety, riſing with finely- divided 

leaves, and ereCt ſtalks from one to four or 

five feet, terminated by umbels of flowers, 
Claſs and order. Pentandria Digynia. | 
Charadter.] CaLix, umbellate flower; the 


general umbel long, and compoſed of a few. 


rays, and the partial umbels of many, and 
the ſmaller umbellæ only have a five-leaved 
involucrum—CoRoOLLA, a deformed, radi- 
ated, general umbel, having both herma- 
hrodite and female florets, compoſed of five 
eart-ſhaped petals. —STAMINA, five ſlender 
flaments with roundiſh antherz, —P18T1L- 
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LUM, an oblong germen, two permanent 
ſtyles and obtuſe ſtigmas - PRRICAR IU, 
none, a long two- parted fruit, having two 
awl-ſhaped furrowed ſeeds. | 

There are ſeven or eight ſpecies, one of 
which only is common to the Engliſh gar- 
dens, known by the name of Garden Cher- 
vil, a fine aromatic, eſteemed as a ſallad and 
ſoup herb. There is alſo a perennial ſort 
ſometimes cultivated for variety. 

"SCANDIX Cerefolium. (Avnual ) © 

Cerefolium, or Garden Chervil.) Hath a 
fibrated annual root, crowned with many 
finely divided leaves, of an aromatic flavour, 
and upright ſtalks, one or two feet high, ter- 
minated by umbels of white flowers, with 
lateral umbels ſitting cloſe, ſucceeded by 
oval, awl-ſhaped, ſhining ſeeds. 

This is an annual plant, but remains in 
leaf all winter, and is cultivated asa culinary 
herb for winter and ſpring ſervice; it may 
allo be continued for uſe the year round, by 
ſowing ſeveral times from February till Sep- 
tember, becauſe the ſpring and ſummer ſow- 
ing run up to ſeed the ſame year, but the au- 
tumn ſowing will remain green until ſpring 
before it runs. 

*SCANDIX Odorata. (Perennial.) 

Odoriferous, Great, Perennial Chervil, or 
— ry Hath a thick, fibrated, peren- 
nial root, of a ſweet aromatic taſte, crowned 
with large divided leaves, reſembling fern, 
and upright hollow ſtalks, four or five feet 
high, terminated by large umbels of white, 
very fragrant flowers, ſucceeded by long, an- 
gular, furrowed ſeeds. _ | 

Theſe plants are both very hardy; the 
firſt is an annual, and the other a perennial. 
The annual ſort is in eſtimation both for ſal- 
lads and ſoups, as before obſerved, and the 
leaves are the uſeful part; the young leaves 
of the ſecond were alſo ſometimes uſed for- 
merly, but rarely now, ſo is only retained in 
ſome gardens to encreaſe the variety in the 
pleaſure ground, and the annual ſort for the 
kitchen- garden only, which will grow in any 
ſoil and ſituation, 

They run up to ſtalk in ſpring, flower in 
May or June, and the ſeeds ripen in July. 

As to the culture of the Cerefolium, or 
Garden Chervil, it is by ſeed annually, ob- 
ſerving, if it is required moſt part of the year,. 
the ſowing ſhould be continued every month. 
till Auguſt or September, as before hinted ;. 
but if required only for winter and early. 


ſpring uſe, an autumn ſowing in. Augult or 


begin 
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begivning of September, will be ſufficient, | 


and the plants coming up ſoon after remain 
uſeful from October till March or April, 
The ſeed may be ſowed any where, either 
broad-caſt and raked in, or in ſhallow drills 
ſix or eight inches aſunder; and in either 
caſe the plants are to remain where ſowed, 
being careful to give occaſional weeding, 
which is all the culture they require, and they 
will ſoon be fit to cut for uſe. | 

The ſecond may alſo be raiſed from ſeed, 
and plant out ſome of the plants about the 
large compartments, and when once thus 
raiſed they will remain ſeveral years, and 
from its ſcattered ſeeds many young plants 
will riſe in the adjacent ground. 

SCHINUS, Indian Maſtic tree. 

It conſiſts of two ſhrubby ever-green exo- 
tics for the green-houſe and ſtove, riſing 
eight or ten feet high, adorned with pinnate 
many-lobed leaves, and the branches termi- 
nated by bunches of pentapetalous flowers, 

Claſs and order. Diaecia Decandria. 

CharaAers.] CaLix, dioecious flowers, 
having monophyllous, acutely five-parted 
cups, that of the females being permanent. 
— COROLLA, five oval petals in the males, 
and five oblong ones in the female flowers 
thoſe in both 3 being petiolated.— Sr A- 
MINA, ten filiforme ſpreading ſegments, hau- 
ing roundiſh anther. PiSTILLUM, a 
roundiſh germen, no ſtyle, but three oval 


ſtigmas. —PERICARPIUM, a globular tri- 


locular capſule, having three ſeeds. 

There are only two ſpecies, which being 
natives of Peru, and other parts of the Indies, 
require ſhelter of a good green-houſe here in 
winter, ſo muſt always be kept in pots, 

ScBINUs Malle. | 

Malle-tree of Cluſius, or Peruvian Maſtic- 
tree.) Riſes with a woody ſtem, branching 
numerouſfly eight or ten feet high, with pin- 
nated leaves of ten or twelve of ſawed 
lobes and an odd one, which is much the 


longeſt; and the branches terminated by 


looſe hunches of whitiſh flowers, 

*SCHINUS Areira. 

Areira, or Brafilian Maſftic-tree.) Hath a 
woody ſtem, branching eight or ten feet high, 
with pinnated leaves of ten or twelve pair of 
entire lobes, and an odd one, all of equal 
length ; and at the fides and ends of the 
branches ſmall cluſters of whitiſh flowers. 


- Both theſe ſpecies are ſhrubby, durable in 


root, and top, and retain their leaves the 
year round; and being natives of hot coun- 


— 
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tries, require ſhelter here of a good green- 
houſe in winter; or, if ſheltered in a ſtove, 
two or three winters whilſt young, it will be 
an advantage to the plants ; however, they 
both ſucceed tolerably with the culture of 
common green-houſe exotics. 'They bein 
pretty ever=greens, with finely pinnated leaves, 
merit a place in the collection of our tender 
exotics, in which they will effect a good va- 
riety z let them, therefore, be cultivated in 
pots of rich earth, and placed among the 
plants of the above department. 

They are propagated by ſeed obtained from 
abroad, alſo by layers and cuttings. 

Sow the ſeeds in the ſpring, in pots of rich 
earth, and plunge them in I manag- 
as other tender ſeedling exotics. 

ayers of the young branches in the ſpring 
will be well rooted in one year. 

And cuttings of the young ſhoots, planted 
in {pring, in pots, and plunged in a hot-bed, 
will readily emit roots in fix or eight weeks. 

SCILLA. Squill, or Sea-Onjon, Starry 
a rr &c. 

his genus comprehends a fine collection 
of hardy, bulbous- rooted, flowery perenni- 
als, for adorning the flower borders, having 
moſtly very large tunicated and ſolid bulbous 
roots, crowned with long narrow leaves, and 


| erect flower ſtalks, annually ; in ſome ſorts 


two or three feet high, in others but a foot, 
and ſome but ſix or eight inches, ornamented 
at top with pyramidal and conic cluſters of 
hexapetalous flarry flowers. 

Claſs and order. Hexandria Mongynia. 

Characters. CAlLIx, no cup, — Coror- 
LA, fix oval petals, ſpreading out like the 
figure of a ſtar, -=STAMinaA, fix awl-ſhaped 
filaments, crowned with oblong, incumbent 
antherz,—PI1sTILLUM, a roundiſh germen, 
ſimple ſtyle, and ſingle ſtigma.—PxzRicar- | 
PIUM, a nearly oval, three furrowed, trilo- 
cular, trivalved capſule, containing many 
roundiſh ſeeds. 

There are about eight ſpecies, all of the 
bulbous-rooted tribe, ſeven of which are ori- 
ginally from diſtant countries, as Spain, Por- 
tugal, France, &c. and the eighth grows 
wild in ſome parts of e ory Kc. and all 
the ſorts are hardy enough to ſucceed in our 
gardens in the full ground. 

"SCILLA Maritime, 

Maritime Sguill, or Common Sea Onion.] 
T Hath a large oval tunicated onion- 
like bulbous root, ſending up long narrow 
leaves, near half a yard in length, . 
| light 
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right naked ſtalk, two or three feet high, 
having the upper half adorned with a pyra- 
midal thyrſe of white ſtarry flowers appearing 
earl in ſummer. 

Paricies.) Red-rooted—W hite- rooted. 

This ſpeeies is a maritime plant, inhabit- 
ing the ſandy ſea-ſhores of Spain and other 
warm countries, but the bulbs are ſent here 
annually for medical uſe, and are planted in 
many gardens as flowery plants for eurioſity. 
— 2SeiLLa Lilio- Hyartmthus, 

Lily Hyacinth.) Hath a ſquamous, or ſcaly, 
bulbous, lily-like, yellow root, crowned 
with oblong lily-like leaves, half a foot long 
or more, and an upright ſlender ſtalk, about 
a foot high, terminated by many ſtar-ſhaped 
blue lowers, appearing in June. 

3SCILLA Peruviana. 

Peruvian Hyacinth, or Hyacinth of Peru.] 
Hath a large, oblongiſh, bulbous brown root, 
ſending up ſeveral carinated ſpreading leaves, 
fix or eight inches long, broad at the baſe, 
decreaſing to a point at top, and upright, 
thick, ſucculent ſtalks, fix or eight inches 
high, terminated by a conical corymbus 
cluſter of deep-blue ſtarry lowers, appearing 
in May. 

Variety.] With white flowers 

*SCILLA Italica. ae. 

Italian, Blue-ſpiked, Starry Hyacinth.) Hath 
a roundiſh, white, bulbous root; longiſh leaves 
with obtuſe points, and erect talks, eight or 
ten inches high, terminated by a hemiſphe- 
rical corymbus of pale-blue flowers, appear- 
1 

SSCILLA Aumoena. 5.3 

Fine Byzantine Hyacinth.) Hath a large, 
roundiſh, bulbous, purpliſh root, fending up 
ſeveral narrow, carinated, fpreading leaves a 
foot long, and upright purpttſh ſtalks eight or 
ten inches high, ornamented upward with 
fine ſky-blue ſomewhat drooping flowers, 
ang laterally in alternate order, appearing 
in March or April, 

*SCILLA Bifolia.] | 

Two-leauved Early Star Hyacinth.) Hath a 


ſmall, roundiſh, ſolid, bulbous root, ſending 
up only two narrow leaves, about ſix inches 


long, and a ſlender ſtalk half a foot high, ter- 
minated by a few, nearly- erect, blue, ſtarry 
flowers, appearing early in March, 

Variety.) With white flowers, 

Scl Autummalis. 

Autumnal Sguill, or Engliſh Starry Hyacinth.) 

Hath a ſmall, round, white, bulbous root, 


very flender linear leaves, fix inches long, 


| 
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| and upright lender ſtalks, half a foot high, 


adorned at 'top with a corymbus of ſmall, 
blue, ſtarry flowers, having naked peduncles, 
riſing over one another, the length of the 
flower, appearing early in September, 
This grows naturally in many parts of Eng- 
land, &c. 

All theſe ſpecies of Scilla are bulbous pe- 
renmals, durable in root, but annual in leaves 
and ſtalks, which riſe immediately from the 
root: in ſome ſorts the leaves ſp:ing up 
in autumn, and remain green all winter, and 
decay in ſpring, particularly the firſt, third, 
and laſt ſort, and ſome others: and in ſome 
the leaves and flowet-ſtalks appear at the 
ſame time. The ſtalks are generally naked 
or leafleſs, and terminated by the flowers, 
which conſiſt univerſally of fix oval petals, 
ſpreading open, in a ſtar-like manner, with 
great uniformity and beauty, exhibiting a 
good ornamental appearance; and in moſt of 
the ſorts are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in au- 
tumn, by which all the ſorts may be raiſed ; 
but more expeditiouſly by off-ſets of the roots 
annually, when the leaves and ſtalks decay, 

'They being all of hardy temperature, may 
be employed as flowery plants to adorn the- 
pleaſure ground, diſpoſed either in patches 
about the borders, &c. or depoſited in beds 

themſelves. 5 

Obſerve, they ſhould generally be removed 
for tranſplantation when their leaves and 
flower-ſtalks are decayed, when the roots 
may be taken up, and either planted again 
directly, where wanted, or kept till autumn, 
&c, though the autumnal ſort ſhould be 
planted early, in order that they may blow- 
the ſame year in autumn; plantmg all the 
ſorts about three or four inches deep, or in 
proportion to the ſize of the bulb. See Bur- 
BUS. ; 

The bulbs of all the forts may be had, mo-- 
derately cheap, at moſt of the nurſery- 
grounds and ſeed-ſhops. 


Method of Propagation, &c.. 


The propagation of all the ſorts is by off= 
ſets of the roots; the firſt ſpecies, however, 
being a native of ſandy ſea-ſhores, it encreaſes 
but ſparingly in gardens, but is obtained 
plentifully from abroad. All the others fur- 


| niſh plenty of off-ſets, which may be ſepa- 


rated every other year, if required, when their 
leaves, &c. decay, as practiſed for other bul- 
bous roots. Fwy W» 
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They may all be propagated alſo by ſeed, 
though this is a tedious method, as the ſeed- 
lings are ſeveral years before they blow: they 
ſhould be ſowed in autumn, in light earth, 
an inch deep, obſerving, the ſame method of 
ſowing and culture practiſed for the Com- 
mon Hyacinths, &c. See HYACINTHUS. 

 SCORPIURUS, Caterpillar. 

'The plants of this genus are hardy, her- 
baceous, trailing annuals, cultivated in —4 


pleaſure ground more as plants of ſingularity 


than beauty, for the oddity of their caterpil- 
lar- like ſeed-pods ; they riſing with procum- 
bent ſtalks, garniſned with oblong ſimple 
leaves, and papilionaceous flowers, ſucceeded 
by contorted pods reſembling green cater- 
Pillars. 

Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 


Characters] CaLix, is monophyllous, | 


inflated, and cut into five acute ſegments.— 
CoROLLA, is papilionaceous ; the ſtandard, 
roundiſh, emarginated, ſpreading, and re- 
flexed z the wings are looſe and nearly oval, 
and a femi-lunulated, pointed, erect keel, 
two-parted below. —STAMINA, ten diadel- 
phous filaments, with ſmall anther. — Pis- 
TILLUM, an oblong taper germen, a riſing 
inflexed ſtyle, terminated by a punCtura or 
point. —PERICARPIUM, an oblong, coriace- 


ous, revoluted, rough pod, of many tranſverſe | 


cells, each containing one ſeed. 

There are four ſpecies, natives moſtly of 
the ſouth of Europe, but grow freely here, in 
our gardens, in the open borders. 

he ſpecies are, 

*SCORPIURUs Fermiculata. 74 

Common, Vermiculated, Unifloreus Caterpil- 
lar.) Riſes with trailing herbaceous ſtalks, 
a foot or more long, garniſhed with oblong 
ſpatula-ſhaped leaves ; and at the axillas long 
pedunculi, each ſupporting one papilionace- 
ous yellow flower, ſucceeded by oblong 
twiſted pods, covered on every fide with ob- 
tuſe ſcales. | 

*#SCORPIURUS Muricate. 

Muricated Biflarous Caterpillar.) Riſes with 
thick- trailing, herbaceous ſtalks, a foot and 
half long, garniſhed with oblong, broad, ob 
tuſe leaves, and at their axillas long pedun- 
culi, each 72 two papilionaceous yel- 


low flowers, ſucceeded by oblong, very twiſt- 


ed, rough pods, having the outſide armed 

with obtuſe oculi. 
ISCORPIURUS Sulcata. 
Sulcated Triflarous Caterpillar.) Riſes with 

flender, trailing, herbaceous ſtalks, a 15 


- 


| 
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long, oblong obtuſe leaves, and each pedun- 
cie ſupporting three yellow flowers, ſucceeded 
by ſlender moderately-twiſted pods, armed on 
the outſide with acute diſtinct ſpines. 

*SCORPIURUsS Subvilloſa. 

Subwvilloſe Duadriflorous N Riſes 
with trailing herbaceous ſtalks, a foot and 
half long, oblong obtuſe leaves, and long pe- 
dunculi, each ſuſtaining four yellow flowers, 
ſucceeded by oblong, ſlender, very contorted 
pods, armed on the outſide with ſharp ſpines 
in cluſters, o | 

All theſe four ſpecies of Scorpiurus are har- 
dy herbaceous annuals, that riſe from ſeed, 
annually in the ſpring; are all of trailing 
growth, extending their ſtalks along upon 
the ground, having one leaf at each joint, 
and at the wings of the leaves ariſe the flow- 
ers, being univerſally papilionaceous, ap- 
g in June and July, and are ſucceeded 

y oblong pods, variouſly contorted and 
ſtained, ſo as to bear a very great reſemblance 
to large caterpillars, apparently feeding on 
the plants, effecting a curious ſingularity, 
thoſe of the firſt ſort in particular, which are 
ns largeſt molt conſpicuous, and caterpillar- 
like ; 
able variety, and they all furniſh plenty of 
ripe ſeeds in autumn. 

Theſe plants, therefore, merit a place in 


the colleCtion of agg annua's, principally . 


for the ſingularity of their caterpillar-like 


ſeed-pods, and being diſpoſed in patches 


about the borders they will exhibit an eligi- 
ble variety. | T9 

2 are propagated by ſeed in the ſpring, 
which ſucceeds in the full ground, and ſhould 
generally be ſowed in patches about the bor- 
ders, where the plants are deſigned to remain, 
as they do not ſucceed ſo well by tranſplan- 
tation ; therefore, form ſmall patches in the 
different compartments, ſowing ſeveral ſeeds 
in each patch, half an inch deep; and when 


the plants are come up an inch or two high, 


thin them to two or three in each place, and 
clear out weeds, which is all the culture they 
require, and they will flower in June, and 
exhibit their 42 6 abundantly all the latter 
part of ſummer. | | 

_ SCORZONERA, Viper's Graſs, but 


commonly called Scorzonera. 


The plants are herbaceous perennials, bi- 


ennials, and annuals, moſtly of the carrot- 
rooted kind, one of which, in particular, 
producing large eatable roots, is cultivated as 


a kitchen-garden eſculent: they riſe moſtly - 


with 


owever, all the ſorts form an agree- 
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with long, narrow, graſſy leaves from the 


root, and erect tall ſtalks, ſurmounted by 
large compound flowers. | 

Claſs and order. Syngeneſia Polygamiaqualis. 

Chara#ters.] CAL1x, a long, imbricated, 
nearly-cylindric, general cup, containing 
many florets.—CoroLLAa, many, tongue- 
ſhaped, quinquedented, imbricated, herma- 
phrodite florets, the outer ones being the 
longeſt, —-STAMiNA, five ſhort filaments, 


having cylindric antherz. —P1STILLUM, an 


oblong germen, filiforme ſtyle, and two re- 
flexed fiigmas. —<PERICARPIUM, none, a 
ſingle oblong ſeed in each floret, fitting on 


the receptacle within the connivent calix. 


There are ſeveral ſpecies, but of which 
there is only one cultivated for uſe, as an eſ- 
culent and medical plant; the others having 
but little merit their culture is not attended 
to, except in ſome curious botanic gardens 


merely for variety. 


The cultivated ſort therefore is, 

SCORZONERA Hiſpanica. 

Spaniſh Viper's Graſs, or Common Scorzonera.] 
Hath a long, downright, carrot-ſhaped eatable 
root, covered with a brown ſkin, but white 
and milky within, crowned with ſeveral 
long, narrow, entire, ſlightly-ſawed leaves, 
terminating in a long acute point; and when 


. it» boots for , ſeed, runs up with an ere, 


robuſt, branchy ſtem, a yard or more high, 
garniſhed with amplexicaulous leaves, like 
the lower ones, and all the branches termi- 
nated by large, compound, bright-yellow 
flowers. 

The root is the uſeſul part, being in per- 
FeQtion in autumn and winter, and is boiled 


and eaten like carrots, &c. and is by many 


greatly eſteemed. 

This ſpecies, though of a perennial nature 
in the root, yet, for general uſe, it ſhould 
be commonly treated as an annual or bien- 
nial; for, being raiſed from ſeed in the ſpring, 
the roots will be fit for uſe in the following 


. autumn, and remain in perfection till next 


ſpring, when they will ſhoot up ſtalks for 
ower and ſeed, and become hard, ſticky, 
and unht for uſe, ſo ſhould be thrown away, 
and a freſh ſupply raiſed from ſeed. | 


The general propagation of this plant is by. 
ſeed ,annwally, in any open light ſpot of 


ground, ſowed the latter end of March or be- 
ginning of April, not earlier, leſt the plants 
ly up to ſeed the ſame year, before the roots 
acquire perfection: having, therefore, made 


choice of an open ſpot of ground in the 
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kitchen-garden, and at the proper ſeaſon dig- 
ged it one good ſpade deep at leaſt, then Jet 
the ſeed be ſowed either broad-caſt, all over 
the ſurface, thinly, and raked in, or may 
draw ſhallow drills, ten or twelve inches 
aſunder, avd ſow the ſeeds therein, and rake 
the mould evenly over them half an inch 
thick ; in either method the plants will riſe 
in two or three weeks; obſerving, when 
they are a little advanced in growth, let. 
them be thinned and cleaned from weeds, 
by hoeing them in dry weather, cutting out 
the plants to eight or ten inches diſtance, and 
cutting away all weeds between them ; thus 
they will grow freely, and their roots continue 
encreaſing in ſize till September, when they 
will have acquired their full ſize, diſcover- 
able by their leaves beginning to decay ; at 
which token of maturity, may begin to draw 
them for uſe, | 
The roots may either remain in the ground, 
and drawn as they are wanted, or may be 
taken wholly up in autumn, when their 
leaves decay, and preſerved in ſand all winter, 
that they may be ready at all times, eſpe- 
cially in froſty weather, when they cannot 
be dug out of the ground. 
To fave ſeed of this ſpecies, let ſome of 


the plants remain where ſowed, when they 


will ſhoot up in the ſpring, and produce 
plenty of ſeed in autumn. 

_ SEDUM, Leſſer Houſe-leck, Orpine, and 
Stone · crop. 

This genus is compoſed principally of hardy 
herbaceous ſucculents for varicty, riſing with 
annual ſtalks, ſome erect, a foot or two 
high, ; ſome but a few inches, and ſome are 
of trailing growth ; adorned with fleſhy 
leaves, and terminated with bunches of pen- 
tapetalous flowers. | 

Claſs and order, Decandria Pentagynia. 

Chara#ers.) CALIx, is erect, acute, five- 
parted, and permanent.—CoROLLA, five, 
ſpear-ſhaped, plane, ſpreading petals, and 
five nectariums, formed each of one emar- 
ginated ſcale, inſerted in the outſide of the 
germen. —STAMINA, ten awl-ſhaped fila- 
ments, having roundiſh antheræ —PISTII- 
Lom, five oblong germens, terminating in 
ſlender ſtyles, crowned by obtuſe. ſtigmas, — 
PERICARPIUM, five acuminated ſpreading 


| capſules, opening longitudinally, and are 


filled with many ſmall ſeeds. . 
There are many ſpecies of Sedum, conſiſt- 
ing of herbaceous perennials and annuals, in- 


habitants moſtly of dry ſterile places, as bills, 
5 U J rc as © 
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rocks, and tops of walls and buildings; and 
a few of the perennials only are retained in 
gardens for variety, and ſome as medical 

lants, moſt of which are ſucculent both in 

Ik and leaves; ſome riſing with erect ſtalks 
half a yard high, others not fix inches, and 
ſome trail along the ground, as above hinted, 
and are moſtly deciduous plants, one ſpecies 
only being evergreen, 

The moſt noted ſpecies are, 

'SEDUM Telephium. 

Telephium, Common Orpine, or Livelong.] 
Hath a perennial root, compoſed of many 
knobbed tubercles, ſending up erect, round, 
ſucculent ſtalks, branching half a yard or two 
feet high, garniſhed with oblong, plane, ſer- 
rated, ſucculent leaves, and the ſtalks termi- 


nated by aleafy corymbus of flowers, of dif- 


ferent colours in the varieties. 

Varieties.] Purple: flowered Orpine 
White- flowered - Broad - leaved. 

This ſpecies is an inhabitant of woods and 
dry places in England, &c. but has been long a 
reſident of gardens for variety and medical 
uſe: conſidered as a medicinal plant, it has 
great virtue in eaſing pains both of green 
wounds and old ſores, the leaves being peel- 
ed or bruiſed, and applied to the part affected; 
and it is ſaid they will alſo cure corns. 

There is a licukeity in this plant, that 
the ſtalks being cut in ſummer, and faſtened 
upright in a room, they, by their ſucculency, 
will continue ſhooting a long time, only by 


ſprinkling them with water once a week. 


*SEDUM Anacampſeros. | 

Anacampſeros, or Decumbent Evergreen Ita- 

lian O. £1] Hath a fibrous perennial root, 

ent or trailing ſtalks, wedge-ſhaped 

entire leaves, and the ſtalks terminated by a 

corymbus of purple flowers, 
TSEDUM Rupe/tre. 


Reck Sedum, or Stone-crop of St. Vincent's 


Rock.) Hath flender, trailing, purple ſtalks; 
ſhort, thick, awl-ſhaped, ſucculent, glau- 


cous leaves in cluſters, quinquefariouſly im- 


bricated round the ſtalks, and the ſtalks ter- 
minated by roundiſh cymoſe bunches of 


bright yellow flowers. 

It grows naturally on St. Vincent's Rock 
near Briſtol, and other, rocky places in Eu- 
rope . 

*SepuM Ain. 

Ai xoon, or Siberian Yell;w Orpine.) Hath 
a tuberculated, fibrous, perennial root; many 


_ upright, round, ſucculent ſtalks, a foot high; 
| lanceolate, plane, ſerrated, thickiſh leaves; 
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and the ſtalks terminated by a cloſe- ſitting 
.cymoſe cluſter of bright yellow flowers. 

SSEDUM Reflexum. - | 

25 94% Small Yellow Sedum, or Prick 
Madam.] Hath a flender, fibrous, peren- 
nial root; ſmall trailing ſucculent ſtalks, gar- 
niſhed with thick, awl-ſhaped, ſucculent 
leaves ſparſedly, the lower ones recurved, 
and the ſtalks terminated by reflexed ſpikes of 
bright yellow flowers. 

t grows naturally on old walls and build- 
ings in England, &c. 

*SEDUM Acre. 

Acrid Sedum, Common Stone- crop of the Wall, 
or Wall Pepper.) Hath ſmall fibrey roots, 
yer fender ſucculent ſtalks, four or five 
inches high, very ſmall, ſub-oval; gibbous, 
erect, alternate leaves, cloſe together ; and 
the ſtalks terminated by trifid-cymoſe bunches 
of ſmall yellow flowers. 

This ſort grows abundantly on rocks, old 
walls, and tops of buildings, almoſt every 
where, which often appear covered with the 
flowers in ſummer: it merits culture in pots 
of rubbiſhy earth, and in patches in dry ſtony. 
banks, and in rock-work, or on tops of 
walls, &c. where it will encreaſe into large 
tufts, and exhibit a pretty variety when in 
flower. | | 
- Its leaves, &c. are of an acrid biting qua- 
Ity. * 4 , 

7Snpv M Sexangularis, . 

Sexangular Stone-crop.) Hath a fibrey pe- 
rennial root; thick, ſhort, ſuceulent ſtalks 
ſmall, ſub oval, gibbous, erect leaves cloſe 
together, arranged fix ways imbricatim, and 
the ſtalks terminated by bunches of yellow 
flowers. : 

- grows on rocky and other dry places in 
England, &e. LENS 

*SEDUM Abum. 5 

Il/hite Stone-crop.) Hath fibrey perenniel 
roots; trailing ſlender ſtalks, fix or eight 
inches long; oblong, obtuſe, ſeſſile, ſpread- 
ing leaves; and the ſtalks terminated by 
branchy cymeſe bunches of white flowers. 

This grows on old walls, rocks, and build- 
ings in England, &c. 

9SEDUM Fiſpanicum, | 

Spaniſh Sedum.] Hath fibrous perennial 
roots, crowned with cluſters of taper, acute, 
| ſucculent leaves; ſlender ſucculent ſtalks, 
four or five inches high, garniſhed alſo with 
taper leaves, and terminated by downy cy- 
moſe cluſters of white flowers, An 


| 
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All theſe ſpecies of Sedum are hardy, her- 


baceous, ſucculent perennials, durable in 


root, but moſtly annual in ſtalk, &c. which, 
riſing in ſpring, flower in June, July, and 
Auguſt, in different ſorts; the flowers con- 
fiſting univerſally of five ſpreading petals, 


generally crowning the ſtalks numerouſly in - 


corymbus and cymoſe bunches and ſpikes, 
appearing tolerably conſpicuous, and are ſue- 


ceeded by plenty of ſeeds in autumn, by 


which they may be propagated, alſo abun- 
dantly by parting the roots, and by ſlips or 
cuttings of the ſtalks in ſummer ; in all of 
which methods they readily grow and ſpread 


very faſt into tufted bunches. 


They being all of ſucculent growth, they 
conſequently delight moſt in dry ſoils, or in 
any dry rubbiſhy earth, and moſt of them 
will grow upon rocks and buildings. 

T hele plants merit culture for variety, but 
particularly the firſt five or fix ſorts, and the 


firſt ſort alſo as a medicinal plant, indulging 


them generally with a light dry foil, as they 
are commonly the moſt durable in any dry 
rubbiſhy earth, either in the ſull ground or 
in-pots, alſo in rocks, ruins, and the tops of 
buildings, with only a ſmall portion of ſoil at 
firſt to root in. 


They may therefore be diſpoſed for variety, 


ſome in any dry or rubbiſhy bank or border, 
and ſome in pots of dry foil, to move to dif- 
ferent compartments occaſionally z in both 
caſes, planting either ſlips of the root in the 
ſpring or autumn, or flips or cuttings of the 
young ſhoots in ſpring or ſummer, they will 
all readily grow and encreaſe faſt enough ; 
the common Orpines will alſo ſucceed in 
any common dry ſoil in any of the borders. 


hey may likewiſe be employed as rock- 


plants to embelliſh rock-work, ruins, and 
the like places, either planting the roots, or 
cuttings of the ſhoots, in a little mud, or any 
moiſt ſoil at firſt, and place it in the crevices, 
&c. they will ſoon root and fix themſelves, 
and ſpread about very agreeably ; and all the 
Stone: crop kinds in particular may may be 
made to occupy the tops of walls and build- 
ings, by planting them as aboveſaid in a 


little mud or moiſt earth, previouſly placed 


on the wall, &c. they will readily root and 
eſtabliſh themſelves without farther care. 


Method of Propagation for all the Sorts. 

All the ſorts are eaſily propagated by flip- 
ping the roots, at almoſt any time. of the 
year; likewiſe by flips or cuttings of their 
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ſhoots in ſpring and ſummer, more particu- 
larly all the Orpine kinds; but cuttings of all 
the forts will very readily grow; and as to 
the Stone- crop kinds, ſhoots of them may 
be eaſily flipped in ſpring and ſummer with 
roots to their bottom; the ſame may alſo be 
often practiſed to moſt of the other ſpecies : 
obſerving, in all the methods of propagation, 
the ſlips and cuttings may either be planted 
in the nurſery way till well rooted, or planted 
at once ' where they are to remain, in the 
places and manner before mentioned. 

They may alſo be propzgated by ſeeds. 
ſowed in any dry foil, or in the crevices of 
buildings, &c. | 

SEMEN, the Seed, being the eſſence of 
the fruit of every vegetable, containing the 
future plant in miniature, and conſiſts of the 
following eſſential parts. | 

Corculum, or Pundtum Vie The little 
heart, the point of liſe, or embryo of the 
future vegetable, being the ſmall point or 
ſpeck, placed in the center of the Seed, be- 
tween the cotyledons or lobes, and attached 
thereto, and is diſtinctiy viſible in the bean 
and moſt other leguminous ſeeds : conſiſts of 
two parts, the r9/te/lum and plumula, the for- 
mer being the radical or deſcending part that 
ſtrikes downwards, and becomes the root, 
the other is the aſcending part, that ſhoots 
upward and become the ſtem and branches, 
&C. 

Cotyledon or Side Lobes. Being the ſide pe- 
riſhable lobes of the Seed, which involve, 
and for ſome time nouriſhes the corculum or 
embryo plant : theſe lobes are generally two 
in number, very conſpicuous in the bean and 
other ſeeds of the leguminous tribe, particu- 
larly if they have been previouſly laid in carth 
or water. | 

After the Seeds have been committed to 
the earth, the corculum or pundtum vite, be- 
gins to germinate, and the cotyledons ex- 
pand, burſt open the outer cover, and riſes 
gradually out of the earth in form of leaves, 
commonly called the Seed-leaves, exhibiting 
the firſt viſible formation of the infant plant, 
accompanying it for ſome time after its erup- 
tion from the earth, till the firſt proper 
leaves are formed in the center of the veget- 
able, and advanced a little in growth, then 
the lobes or ſeminal leaves becoming uſeleſs, 
wither and decay. 

Moſt plants have two cotyledons or Seed- 
leaves, (Dicotyledones) particularly almoſt all 


the tribe of fibrous-rooted herbaceous plants, 
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and all trees and ſhrubs ; but ſome have _ | 


one cotyledon, ( Monocotyledones) as in mo 
of the bulbous plants of the liliaceous tribe, 
riſing out of the ground like a ſheath; and 
ſome ſeeds have no cotyledon at all (Acoty- 
ledones), ſuch as the ferns, moſſes, flags, and 
fungules. | 

Other parts of the Seed are : ; 

Ala or Wing. Many Seeds are winged, or 
furniſhed with a thin membrane or film, and, 
by its flying, helps to diſperſe them, as in 
fir, birch, maple, aſh, elm, hops, and nu- 
merous other ſorts. | | | 

Coronulla or Little Crown. Many Seeds are 
crowned, and ſome ſurrounded with a pappus, 
i. e. a feathery or hairy down, particularly 
many of the compound tribe and others, for 
the purpoſe of diſſemination, being framed 
for flying like a fhuttlecock, ſo as to be eaſily 
tranſported by the wind to very conſiderable 
diſtances from the parent plant ; hawk-weed, 
grounſel, and dandeſion furniſh examples. 

But numerous ſorts of Seeds are ſimple, 
i. e. have neither wing nor pappus. 

The number, form, ſize, and ſubſtance of 
Seeds are extremely various in different 
plants. | | 

In point of number it conſiſts of from one 
to ſeveral hundred, or even thouſands in 
each ſeed · veſſel; for ſome plants have only 
one, ſome two, three, four, or many Seeds, 
and ſome are of amazing fertility, amounting 
to many hundreds, as for inſtance, a ſingle 
Seed-veſſel of tobacco often contains about 
one thouſand Seeds ; that of white poppy, 
eight thouſand ; and the whole produce of 
one tobacco-plant is upwards of forty thou- 
fand, though ſome have computed the num- 
ber above three hundred thouſand ; and the 
produce of a ſingle ſtalk of ſpleen-wort is 
eſtimated at upwards of a million of Seeds. 
As to form, Seeds are either round, oval, 
kidney ſhaped, heart-ſhaped, angular, &c. 

With reſpect to ſize, Seeds are of numer- 
ous ſizes in different plants, from the large 
ſize of cocoa nuts down to the minute Seeds 
of creſſes, moſſes, and others much ſmaller. 


And as to ſubſtance, ſome Seeds are 


foft or fleſhy, ſome membranous, and ſome 
are of a. hard bony nature, as in all the nu- 
ciferous tribe. | 6 

Seeds are covered or naked. Covered Seeds 
( Angioſpermia) are ſuch as are contained in 
ſome veſſel, either of the capſule, pod, berry, 
apple, or cherry kind : and naked Seeds 


( Gynoſpermia) are thoſe that are not contained | 


| 
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in any veſſel, but lodged in the receptacle, or 
in the bottom of the calix. 


The vaſt variety of ways nature has pro- 
vided for the difſemination of ſeeds is truly 


wonderful; in moſt plants the fruit or veſſels, 


containing the ſeed, are raiſed above the 


1 by erect firm ſtems, or often 


y climbing ſtalks, fo that the fruit, being 
elevated from the ground, it may be more 
ealily ſhaken by the wind, which often 
blows Seeds to a great diſtance ; for the ſame 
reaſon that ipecies of ſeed - veſſel called a cap- 


ſule, opens at the top, that the Seeds may be 
more eafily diſſeminated. Many Seeds being 
| winged, as before obſerved, are by that 


means ſpread far and near by the winds; 


theſe wings conſiſting either of a thin mem- 


brane or film, as in the fir, birch, maple, 


elm, aſh, hops, &c. as formerly hinted ; or 
of a fine feathered or hairy down, beard, or 
tail, as in moſt of the compound plants, . alſo 


in the ſcabious, valerian, and many others, 


whereby they are eaſily wafted to a great diſ- 
Some 


tance to different ſoils and territories. 


ſeed- veſſels are endued with a remarkable 


elaſticity, by which means they dart their 
Seed, with an elaſtic force, to ſome conſider- 
able diſtance, ſuch as touch-me-not, and 
ſpirting cucumber, &c. 


Many Seeds and. 


ſeed-veſſels being armed with hooks, hairs, . 


&c. by which they attach themſelves to ani- 
mals, and are thereby diſperſed, ſuch as in 
carrot, hemp agrimony, burdock, &c. Like- 


wiſe Seeds of many ſorts, being devoured by 


birds, they void them entire, often in dif- 
ferent parts, at a diſtance, and they grow. 
Berries, and other pulpy fruit, being eaten 
as food, the Seeds, or Ereels of many ſorts 
often paſs through unhurt, and falling to the 


ground often grow. Seeds are alſo often 


difſeminated by rivers, torrents, and all run- 
ning waters and tides, hence often conveyed 
many hundred leagues from their native ſoil, 


and caſt upen a very different climate, to 


which, however, . they ſometimes, by de- 
grees, render themfelves familiar. 


— 


The duration of Seeds, in reſpect to the 
retention of their germinative property, is 


very conſiderable : for inſtance, the cucum- 
ber, melon, and gourd, often retain their 


vegetative power eight, ten, or twelve years; 


and it is ſaid, the mimaſa or ſenſitive plant, 
will retain the principle of life thirty. or forty 


* ; on the other hand, the greater num- 


r of ſeeds will not keep good above one or 


two years, and many will not grow * 
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if more than one old, and ſome Seeds 
require to be ſowed ſoon after they are ripe, 
or they will not grow till the ſecond year; 
others, unleſs ſowed ſoon after they are ga- 
thered, will not grow at all, as is often the 
caſe with the coffee-berries. It is however 
obſervable, of almoſt all ſorts. of Seeds, that 
being ſowed the firſt year, they generally 
riſe ſooner and ſtronger than older Seeds ; for 
which reaſon it is adviſable to chuſe princi- 

ly new Seeds, not more than one year old, 
if poſſible, of all ſorts of plants and trees, 
only a few excepted, ſuch as cucumbers and 
melons in particular, of which, Seeds of two 


or three years old, or more, are often prefer- 


able, becauſe plants raiſed from new Seed 
are apt to run vigorouſly to ſtem without pro- 
ducing much fruit, 

All Seeds produced in dry capſules, pods, 
and other of Seed-veſſels, keep much long- 
er in their ſaid veſſels than it taken out; 
though it is probable that moſt Seeds will 
retain their germinative faculty longeſt in 
the bowels of the earth, when they have 
been accidentally buried a conſiderable depth 


out of the reach of the influence of the ſun 


and air. And it has been obſerved of corn- 
fallad in particular, which by accident have 


been buried three feet deep in the ground | 


thirty years, and the ſoil being turned up 
that depth to the top, they have growed freely; 
the ſame has alſo been obſerved of many 
other Seeds, which by chance have been im- 
merſed in the ground ſeveral feet deep ; 
and in the bottom of wells, vaults, ponds, 
and ditches, that have not been ſtirred ſor 
many years, as may be judged from eircum- 
ſtances ; for when occaſion required the ſoil 
to be thrown to the top, and expoſed to the 
ſun and air, many plants have riſen that had 
not been remembered to have been ſeen 
he before, or at leaſt for many years 
"Likewiſe moſt forts of Seeds, if ſowed too 
deep, remain inactive, and ſome never grow 


at all; others, - nevertheleſs, preſerve their 


growing property; and when .the ground 
is again freſh ſtirred, ſuch of the Seeds as 
happen to be moved nearer the ſurface will 
often come up, which ſhews the power of 


the ſun and free air in promoting vegetation” 


in Seeds and plants. 
Seeds, therefore, ſhould never be ſowed 


roundiſh antheræ. 


SE M 


two inches for the middling and large kinds 
of Seeds, See SOWING OF SEEDS. 

The germination or growth of Seeds, aſter 
being regularly ſowed or committed to the 
earth a proper depth, is in ſome ſorts very 
quick, and others flow ; as for inſtance, 
creſſes, muſtard, turnip, and many others, 
come up in a few days; ſome other forts in 
one, two, or three weeks, as in moſt of the 
eſculents of the kitchen-garden; and numer- 
ous others of the herbaceous tribe, though 
parſley, and ſome others, often remain inac- 
tive a month or ſix weeks, and ſome forts lie a 
year or two in the ground before they germi- 
nate. As to the tree and ſhrub Seeds, ſome will 
riſe in a month or ſix weeks, or leſs time, 
others require two or three months to vege- 


tate, and ſome ſorts lie a whole year at leaſt 


before they begin to grow, ſuch as the haw- 
thorn, holly, and moſt other of the very 
hard bony ſeeded kinds; all of which, 
both in the herbaceous and woody tribe, is 
generally hinted in the culture of the reſpec- 
tive ſorts under their proper genera. See 
alſo GERMINAT10. | 

For particulars in regard to the various 


| methods of ſowing of Seeds, fee SowinG- 
OF SBEDS. 


en. Live- ever, or Houſe- 
leek. | 
The plants are of the ſucculent tribe, her- 
baceous and ſhrubby, confiſting of low, 
hardy, herbaceous, ever-green perennials, . 
for variety in the pleaſure ground, &c. and 
medical uſes, and ſhrubby ever-green ſuccu- 
lents for the green-houſe collection, adorned * 
with roundiſh and oblong, thick, fleſhy, ſuc- 
culent leaves all the year, and the ſtalks ter- 
minated by bunches of polypetalous flowers. 
Claſs and order. Dodecandria Polygynia. 
Characters. ] CALIX; is concave, cut into 
many acute ſegments, and permanent. — 
CoRoLLA, from ſix to ten or twelve oblong, 
ſpear-ſhaped, acute, concave petals - ST A- 
MIN A, twelve awl-ſhaped filaments, with 
PisTILLUM, twelve 
germina, placed circularly, terminating in 
the like number of ſpreading ſtyles, crowned ' 
with acute ſtigmas.— PRRICARPIUM, about 
twelve oblong, compreſſed, citrcularly- placed 
capſules, pointed out ward and opening on the 
inſide, filled with many ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. 
There are about fix or ſeven ſpecies, four - 


too deep, and always in proportion to their or five of which are hardy herbaceous plants, 

lize ; from about a quarter, or half an inch and two are ſhrubby ſucculent exotics for the 
deep, for the ſmaller Seeds, to about one or gfeen-houſe. . 
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Hardy Horbaceons kinds, 


'They are low herbaccous ever greens, with 
ſucculent leafy heads cloſe to the crown. of 
the root, ſending up flower-ſtalks annually, 
in ſome a foot high, others not half ſo much ; 
one ſort (Common Houſe-leek) grows naturally 
in England, &c, on buildings, or barren 
hills, the others in mountainous parts on the 


continent of Europe, but are all hardy enough 


to grow here, any where either in the full 
ground or in pots, or on tops of walls, build- 
ings, Or rock- work, &Cc. 

'SEMPERVIVUM Tedorum. | 

Houſe Sempervi vum, or Common Houſe-leck.] 
Hath a fibrous perennial root, crowned with 
many ovaliſh, pointed, ciliated, ſucculent 
leaves, in roundiſh heads, cloſe to the earth, 
having many ſpreading off-ſets ; and upright, 
10und, ſucculent, reddiſh ſtalks a foot high, 
terminated by reflexed ſpikes of ſpreading 
red flowers, in July and Auguſt. 

This is the Common Houſe-leek, which 
grows naturally on the tops of buildings and 
barren-hills in England, and moſt countries 
in Europe; and we may ſee it growing in 
tuſts on the tops of ſheds, and other low build- 
ings, almoſt every where, with hardly any 
ſoil in which to root, for the off-ſets being 
planted at firſt in a little lump of any foil, 
and placed on the tiles or thatch of any build- 
ing or on the coping of a wall, they will rea- 
.dily ſtrike and multiply into large bunches 
without any culture. | | 

This ſpecies, being of a very cooling qua- 
lity, is uſed againſt the St. Anthony's fire, 
ſhingles, burns, ſcalds, and inflammations, 
VC. 5 $a 

*JEMPERVIVUM Globiferum, 

Globiferous Siberian Houſe- leck.] Hath a 
fibrous root, crowned with numerous, nar- 
row, ciliated, ſucculent, leaves in compact 
globular heads, producing many globular 
off ſets; and erect, round, ſucculent ſtalks, 
ſix or cigbt inches high, terminated by yel- 
lowiſh flowers. | . 

Variety.] With Red flowers. 

This ſpecies produce numerous ſmall 
globular off-ſets, which being thruſt off by 
the larger heads, and falling on the ground, 
&c. take root freely of themſelves, and be- 


come proper plants. 


*SEMPERVIVUM Arachnoideum. 
Arachncide Alpine Hou'e-leek, or Cob. tueb 


Sedum.] Hath fibrous roots, crowned with 


Mort, narrow, ſucculent leaves in ſmall 
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| heads, having _ hair-like threads, inter- 
ſecting one another fr 


om leaf to leaf, reſembling 
a ſpider's web; and erect, round, ſucculent 
ſtalks, ſix inches high, terminated by ſpikes 
8 bright red flowers ranged moſtly along one 
10e. n ' Bures 
 *SEMPERVIYUM Montanum. 
Mountain Helvetian Houſe-leek.) Hath 
fibrous roots, crowned with oblongiſh, 
pointed, ciliated, ſucculent, ſmooth leaves, 
in expanded open heads, producing very 
ſpreading off-ſets ; and erect ſucculent ſtalks, 
eight or ten inches high, terminated | by 
ſpikes of deep-red flowers. | 1 
All theſe herbaceous Sempervivums are very 
hardy ever-green perennials, formed of 
roundiſh cluſters of ſucculent leaves cloſe to 
the- ground, &c. remaining green all the 
year, and from the center of the heads of 
leaves ariſe the flower-ſtalks annually, flow- 
cring moſtly in July and Auguſt, ſucceeded 
by ripe ſeeds in autumn. 11 
They are all hardy enough to grow any 
where in any dry ſoil or rubbiſhy . or 
— pots, and the tops of buildings, rock - work, 
5 | 
The ſmalleſt off-ſet, being planted at firſt 
in a ſmall portion of any ſoil, will grow and 
increaſe ſurpriſingly. 
| Tender ſhrubby kinds. 
Theſe conſiſt of two ſhrubby ſucculent 
exotics,” with {trong erect ſtems, terminated 
by heads of numerous ſucculent leaves, and 
ſpikes of flowers, and being natives of hot 
countries require ſhelter of a green- houſe 
here in winter, F'2 | 
. SSEMPERVIVUM Arbor eum. 
Tree Houſe-leek.) Riſes with an upright, 
thick, fleſhy, tree-like, ſmooth, branching 
ſtem, ſix or eight feet high, with the branches 
terminated by large cluſtering heads of ſpear- 
ſhaped, bright-green leaves; and, from the 
center of the heads, large- pyramidal ſpikes of 
ts = yellow flowers, in autumn and winter. 
Varieties.) Variegated-leaved Tree Houſe- 
leek, which is a very curious variety of a fine 
ornamental appearance — White- flowered. 
Both the varieties flower very ornamentally, 
and the flowers continue long in beauty. 
It is a native of Portugal, Crete, and the 
Cape of Good Hope. * 
 ©SEMPERVIV UM Canarienſe. 
Canary Shrubby Houſe- lest.] Riſes with an 
upright, ſucculent, rugged talk, half a yard 


* 


or more high, appearing ragged with the ru- 
| diments 
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ers, in June and July: 
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diments of paſt foliage, having the top 
crowned by large globular heads of retuſe 
ſucculent leaves; and from the center of the 
head a long pyramidal ſpike of greeniſh flow- 


All the above ſix ſpecies of Szmpervivum re- 
tain their leaves the year round, which, in all 
the ſorts, are thick, fleſhy, and ſucculent, and 
generally collected many together into round 
heads; and from the center of the heads 
ariſe the peduncle or flower-ſtalk, terminated 
by the flowers in ſummer and autumn, each 
flower compoſed of from about eight or ten 
to twelve petals, ſpreading out every way in 
a ſtar-like manner, exhibiting a good orna- 
mental appearance, and are ſucceded by ripe 
ſeeds in autumn. | | 

All the ſorts being of a very ſucculent na- 


ture, are the moſt proſperous and durable in 


the drieſt light foils; and the hardy forts, in 
particular, thrive on the tops of walls, build- 
ings, and rock- work. 


The four hardy ſorts ſucceed any where, in 


the open air, all the year, and may be planted 
for * in any dry rubbiſhy bank, er in 
pots of the like ſoil; alſo upon rock-work, 
the tops of walls, and buildings; for as they 
increaſe exceedingly by off-fets on every ſide, 
and theſe being ſlipped off at almoſt any time, 
and planted in a little ſtiff mud or ſtrong 
earth, placed on any building, &c. they will 

row freely, and ſoon multiply into large 
38 as may be obſerved of the Common 
Houſe-leek. 

The two tender ſhrubby ſorts, requiring 
ſhelter in winter, muſt be kept in pots of 
light ſandy earth, or any dry rubbiſhy ſoil, 
and placed among the green-houſe plants, 
where they will exhibit a conſpicuous variety 


at all times of the year; but more eminently 


the Sempervivum Arborcum and variety, ma- 
naging them as other ſucculents of the g:cen- 
houſe collection, being particularly careful 
to water them but ſparingly in the winter, 
as too much moiſture is deſtructive of tender 


ſucculents in that ſeaſon. See GREEN-HBOUSE 


PLanTs, | 
» © Methid of Propagation, &c. 

All the four hardy Sempervivums are very 
expeditiouſly propagated by their off ſet 
heads, which may be readily ſlipped off with 
roots, or even without any they will ſuc- 


ceed; planting them in any light dry ſoil, 
or rubbiſh, as before obſerved; and if on 


buildings or rock-work, &c. lay a little mud 
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or ſtiff ſoil thereon in patches, in which 


plant the ſlips, and they will grow and flou- 
riſh without farther trouble. | 

The two green-houſe kinds are propagated 
by cuttings of the branches and by ſeed. 

By Cuttings.—The firſt of theſe - two ſorts 
in particular is eaſily propagated by cuttings 
of the ſmaller branches, any time from April 
or May till July, either with or without the 
aid of hot-beds, though, if planted early, 
they may be greatly forwarded by the aſſiſt- 
ance of artificial heat; however, in any of 
the ſummer months they will rezdily take 
root in a bed, or pots of natural earth, in the 
open air; obſerving, in taking off the cut- 
tings, if they appear. very ſucculent in the 
cut part, it is eligible to lay them in the dry 
a ſew days to ſkin over, previous to plant- 
ing; then either plant them in pots of dry 
light ſoil, or in a bed of common light earth 
till rooted; in either method allow them oc- 
caſional ſhade from the ſun, and ſometimes. 
moderately watered in very dry weather, 
eſpecially thoſe in pots; they will thus be 
well rooted in two or three months, and may 
then be potted ſeparatelyin middling pots, and 
placed among the other green-houle exotics. 

By Seed. — The Canary Houſe-leek, in 
particular, producing ſeed in tolerable plenty 
in our gardens, it may be alſo propagated 
by ſowing the ſeed in autumn, or early in 
ſpring, in pots of light earth, placing them 


in a frame to have ſhelter from froſt, but ex- 


poſed in mild weather; and as the warm ſea— 
ſon advances the plants will begin to appear, 
which, when an inch or two high, prick 
them in ſeparate ſmall pots, and manage them 
afterwards as other ſucculents of the greeu— 
houſe. 

SERRATULA, Saw-wort. | 

It conſiſts principally of tall, hardy, her- 
baceous, flowery perennials, for ornament- 
ing the pleaſure garden; tiſing with annual 
ſtalks from two to ſeven or eight feet high, 
adorned with pinnatiſid and entire leaves in 
the different ſpecics, and the. ſtalks termi- 
nated by ſcaly heads of compound flowers, 

Claſs and order. Syngeneſia Polygamia A- 
qualis. | 

Chara&ers.] © CALix, an ob'ong, imbri- 
cated, general cup, compoſed of many ſpear- . 
ſhaped, acute, ſmooth ſcales.— CakoLLA, a 
uniform compound flower, compoſed of 
many hermaphrodite funnel-ſhaped florets, . 
wich an inflexed tube and ventricoſe limb, 

é cut: 
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into five parts,—-STAMINA, five ſhort hair- 
like filaments, with cylindric anthere,— 


P1s8TILLUM, an oval germen, filiforme tyle, 


and two oblong reflexed ftigmas. —PER1CAR- 
PIUM, none, each floret ſucceeded by one 
oval ſeed crowned with down. 

The principal ſpecies, in the Engliſh . 
dens, are the following, the firſt of which is 
a native of England, the others of different 
parts of America, but are all of hardy growth, 
conſiſting both of fibrous and tuberous-rooted 
perennials, _ | 

'SERRATULA Tinctoria. 

Tincturaceous Common Saw-wort.) Hath a 
fibrous perennial root, -upright annual ſtems, 
two feet high, lyre-ſhaped pinnatifid leaves, 
having the terminal lobe the largeſt, and the 
ſtalks terminated by ſcaly heads of purple and 
white flowers in the different varieties. 

This grows naturally in woods and mea- 
dows in England, &c. and is ſometimes cul- 
tivated for variety. 

*SERRATULA Neoveboracenſis. 

New-York Saw-wort.) Hath a fibrated 

erennial root, upright channelled ſtalks, 
. or eight feet higb, oblong, lanceolate, 
ſerrated, pendulous leaves, downy under- 
neath, and the ſtalks terminated by heads of 
purple flowers. | 

3SERRATULA Glauca. 
Claucous Maryland Saw-wort.) Hath a 
fibrous perennial root, upright, channelled, 
purple ſtalks, fix or ſeven feet high, oblong- 
oval, acuminated, ſawed, glaucous-coloured 
leaves, and the ſtalks terminated by corymbus 


bunches of purple flowers, having roundiſn 


cups. 

1 Scarioſa. 

Scarioſe-flawered Virginia Saw-wort, or Tu- 
berous Knap- weed] Hath a tuberous peren- 
nial root ; upright, ſtrong, channelled ſtalks, 
three or four feet high ; ſpear-ſhaped entire 
leaves; and the ſtalks adorned upward with 
many purple flowers, rifing laterally on ob- 
tuſe peduncles, having alſo rough ſcaly ca- 
lixes. | | | 

5SSERRATULA Squarroſa. 

Sguarreſe Virginia Sato. wort, or Tuberous 
Melancholy Thiſtle.) Hath a tuberous peren- 
nial root, an upright ſtalk, near a yard high, 
linear, or very narrow tiff leaves, and | the 
ſtalk adorned upward with purple flowers, 
. riſing laterally and fitting almoſt cloſe in 
- ſquarroſe, or rough, ſcaly, acuminated cups. 

SSERRATULA Spicata. N 


% 


I >. I 
Spiked Virginia Satu-wort.]  Hath a tuber- 
ous perennial root, upright ſingle ſtalks, two 
or three feet high; linear leaves, ciliated at 
the baſe ; and the ſtalks terminated 'by long 
ſpikes of cloſe · ſitting purple flowers, riſing 
laterally. | | 

TSERRATULA Prealta. 

Prealtous Peach-leaved Virginia Saw-wort.) 
Hath a fibrous root, upright ranching ſtalks, 
{four or five feet high, oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, 
| ſerrated, ſpreading leaves, bairy underneath, 
and the branches terminated by looſe bunches 
of purple flowers. 

All theſe ſpecies of Serratula are perennial 
in root but annual in ſtalk, which, riſing in 
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in the different ſorts; the flowers are uni- 
verſally compound, conſiſting of many tubu- 
lar florets in large ſcaly calixes, and in moſt 
of the ſorts are tolerably conſpicuous and or- 
namental ; but thoſe of the American kinds 
are not always ſucceeded by good ſeeds in our 
| gardens; they, however, multiply faſt 
enough by the root. 

Theſe plants being moſtly of - erect tall 
growth, are proper ornaments for the com- 
partments of large gardens, and to inter- 
ſperſe in ſhrubberies, and along the verges 
jof woods, walks, &c. | 

| Method of Propagation. | 

They are propagated by parting the roots, 
and by ſeeds, | 

By Parting the Roots.—All the ſorts ſend 
out off-ſets . from the root, but the fibrous- 
rooted kinds the moſt abundantly, and the 
roots may be ſlipped or divided, either in 
autumn, when the ſtalks decay, or in ſpring 
before new ones begin to ſhoot up, though 
if done early in autumn they will flower 
much ſtronger the following year. 

By Seed. — All the ſorts may alſo be raiſed 
from ſeeds ; but the tuberous ſorts, in par- 
ticular, not encreaſing very plentifully by 
roots, they muſt be often raiſed from ſecds, 
ſowed in autumn or early in ſpring, in an 
eaſt border, in ſhallow drills ; and when the 
ſeedlings are two or three. inches high, prick 
| ſome of the thickeſt out in nurſery-rows till 
autumn, then plant the whole 4inally to re- 
main. 

SEXUS Plantarum, Sexes of Plants. 
| The different Sexes of plants, with regret 
to their being male, female, or hermaphro- 
dite, is determinable by their flowers and 
fruit only, 


* 


— 


Fi All 


| 


ſpring, flower in June, July, and Auguſt, 


and 
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All plants, from the largeſt tree down to 
the ſmalleſt moſſes and fungi, and other the 
moſt minute vegetables, are furniſhed with 
flowers either viſible or inviſible, or conceal- 
ed; but in the greater number viſible and 
conſpicuous : and in either caſe the flowers 
are the genitals or generative organs of all 
vegetables, being furniſhed with male, fe- 
male, and hermaphrodite fruCtifications, 
ſometimes on different plants of the ſame 
genus, and ſometimes both male and female 
on different parts of the ſame plant; but 
the greater part of the vegetable kingdom is 
of the hermaphrodite kind, having both 
male and female organs ( famina and piſtil- 
lum) all within the fame flower : all which 
genital parts, or fructifications in the above 
different ſexes, being eſſentially neceſſary for 
the purpoſe of generation, as 133 the im- 
portant oſſice of fecundation to impregnate 
the embryo fruit, and fertilize the ſeed. See 
Genus, and Fros; alſo FogulNx A Fros, 
MascuLus Fros, HERMAPHRODITUS 
Fros, FRUCT1FICATIO, Sc. 

Every flower, however large or minute, is 
furniſhed with genitals, i. e. famina and 
pilillum, either in the ſame or in different 
plants and flowers, &c, 
For example : | 
Male plants are ſuch as produce male- 
flowers only, which male-flowers are thoſe 
that are furniſhed only with the /famina, 
conſiſting of the filaments and antherz, be- 
ing the male genitals, but want the pi/tillum, 
or female organs. | 
Female plants being productive of female 
flowers only, ſuch as are furniſhed with 
the 33 conſiſting of the germen, ſtyle, 
igma, the female fructifications, but 
want the /tamina, or male genitals, 4 

And hermaphrodite plants are thoſe which 
produce only hermaphrodite flowers, being 
ſuch as contain both /famina and piſtillum, the 
male and female organs, all within the ſame calix 
and corolla, as prevail in the greater number 
of the vegetable creation. 

Likewiſe obſerve, | 

Monoecious, or androgynous plants, are 
ſuch as produce both male and female flow- 
ers diſtin, ſituated on different parts of the 
fame vegetable, as in the cucumber, melon, 
and many other. See the Claſs Monotcla, 


Polygamous plants. Such that bear the ſe- 


veral ſexes of flowers, as hermaphrodite and 


male and female flowers together. See the 


Claſs PoLYGAMIA. 


On 
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The exiſtence of the Sexes of plants wag 
greatly diſputed by many of the ancient bo- 
taniſts and others; but whoever is fill 
doubtful in that point, will but examine the 
cui ious ſtructure of flowers, and make ſome 
experiments, will ſoon be convinced, that the 
flowers of all plants are ſurniſhed with pro— 
per generative organs ; and that the male ge- 
nitals, the filaments, and antherz, being 
furniſhed with a certain ſubtle powder im- 
pregnates therewith the pr/7illum of the fe- 
males, and fertilizes the embryo ſruit and 
ſeed in the germen, or ovary; ſo that when 
the flower fades, the ſruit ſwells, and the 
ſeeds become ſertile, as may be experienced 
in early cucumbers in frames by carrying the 
anther of the male bloſſom and touch the 
ſtigma of the female flower therewith, ſo as 
to leave ſome of. its golden powder on the 
ſtigma, or female organ, which infallibly 
impregnates the germen, or miniature fruit, 
and it will ſoon viſibly ſwell and increaſe 
faſt in magnitude, ſurniſhed alſo with fertile 
ſeed, which, 'without being previouſly fecun- 


dated by the male duſt, generally prove ſte- 


rile, or barren, and if ſowed they would 
not germinate, 

So that if we were to remove all the male 
flowers of cucumbers, or melons, erroneouſly 
called falſe-bloſſoms, before they blow, we ren- 
der the females, or fruit-blofſoms, abortive. 

Likewiſe, if flowers of any fort were caſ- 
trated, or deprived of the male organs, the 
filaments and antherz, before they ripen their 
impregnating powder of the antheræ, the fe- 
male parts would become ſtetile, or, at leaſt, 
the fruit would either not ſwell at all, or but 
very imperfectly, and the ſeeds would remain 
unfertilized, and if ſowed they would not 
grow. 

For although ſome ſorts of plants may pro- 
bably by chance produce a ſort of imperfect 
fruit and ſeeds, without the immediate vici- 
nity of male flowers, the lame as a hen may 
lay eggs without the congreſs of a cock, yet 
for want of being fertilized with the male 
ſperm, neither will the ſeeds grow, nor the 
eggs bring forth chickens. 

innæus, in his definitions of the Sexes of 
plants, ſays, the calix is the marriage-bed in 
which the male and female organs conſum- 
mate the nuptials of plants, and in which 
theſe tender organs are cheriſhed and defend- . 
ed from external injuries; and the corolla, 
or petals, are the curtains cloſely ſurround- 
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ing the genitals, in order to reſiſt ſtorm, 
rain, or cold; but when the ſun ſhines 
bright they expand freely, both to give ac- 
ceſs to the fecundating duſt and to the ſun's 
rays, to promote the fecundating faculty of 
the ſaid powder, in acting with due effect on 
the ſtigma and ſtyle : for the filaments are 
the ſpermatic veſſels of the males, by which 
the juice ſecreted from the plant is carried up 
to the antherz in form of a fine powder, 
which is the pollen, or male duſt, anſwer- 
ing to the male ſperm of animals, or the 
roe of fiſhes ; for although it is dry, it is 
more eaſily conveyed by the winds, or air, to 
the ſtigma, or female, organ, where it 1s 
moiſtened, thence proceeds to the ſtyle, 
which is the vagina, or tube through which 
the effluvia, or male duſt paſſes to the ger- 
men, or ovary, and there impregnates the 
fruit or ſeed, which immediately becomes 
fertile, and then the petals of the flower 
withers, and the fruit and ſeed grow faſt 
to perfeCtion. | 

Thus we need not wonder, that in the ve- 
getable kingdom ſuch numbers of plants are 
of the hermaphrodite race, 7. e. the flowers 
having both male and female organs within 
the ſame calix and corolla; though in the ani- 
mal kingdom there are very few of the her- 
maphrodite kind, for here one ſex can eaſily 
go to another, whereas plants are fixed to 
one ſpot and cannot go from it, ſo that the 
male and female parts of fruCtification being 
within the ſame cover, the fecundation 1s 
more eaſily effected by nature. 

Other plants again 
male parts in different flowers, have their ſi- 
tuation on the plants and their genitals ſo 
wonderfully diſpoſed by nature that the ſe- 
cundation is effected by the winds and cer- 


aving the male and fe- 


tain inſets conveying the male duſt from the 


antherz to the female organs, 

Moſt plants appear the moſt beautiful 
when in flower ; but when the genitals of 
the flower have performed their natural func- 
tion, the flower ſoon aſter fades, and many 
plants gradually loſe much of their former 
ſplendor, and numerous ſorts, after flowering 
and ripening ſeeds, either decay wholly, as 


in all the annual and biennial tribe, and ſome- 


only die down to the root, as in numerous 
herbaceous perennials; likewiſe ſome plants 
and trees, after obtaining a great age and 
bulk, totally decay, aſter having once flow- 
ed; ſuch as often occurs in the agave, or 
great American aloe, which in this country 


| 
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in particular, after fifty or an hundred years 
growth before they attain a flowering ſtate, 
they then expanding in the centre and ſhoot 
up rapidly, into a ſtalk of prodigious height, 
for flowering, which continuing in bloom two 
or three months, and the plants generally 
decay ſoon aſter, never ſurviving to flower 
again: the ſame alſo happens in the muſa. 
paradiſiaca, or plantain-tree, which having 
been in ſome European” gardens a hundred 
years, and after having once flowered, no 
art can prevent its lofty ſtem from periſhing 
the-year after ; and the like alſo often occurs 
in the /avatera arborea, or tree- mallow, 


SIDEROXYLOMN, Iron-W ood. 

It conſiſts of ſhrubby ever-green exotics of 
Africa, retained here in hot-houſes for va- 
riety ; are adorned with oval leaves, in one 
ſort large, the other ſmall, and monopetalous 
wheel-ſhaped flowers. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Chara#ters,] CALIx, is ſmall monophyl- 
lous, five-parted at top, and permanent. — 
CoROLLA, is monopetalous, wheel-ſhaped, 
and five-parted. —=STAMINA, five awl-ſhaped 
filaments, having oblong incumbent anthe- 
&. —PisriI LU, a roundiſh germen, awl- 
ſhaped ſtyle, and ſimple obtuſe ſtigma.— PE- 
RICARPIUM, a roundiſh umbilicated unilo- 
cular berry, containing one oval unilocular 
nut, 

There are about three ſpecies, one of which 
is 1nermous, or without ſpines, the others are 
ſpinous, | | 

"SIDEROXYLON [nerme. 

Tnermous, or Smooth Athiopian Sideroaylin] 
Riſes with a ſhrubby ſtem, branching irregu- 
larly ſix or eight feet high, being inermous, or 
without ſpines, garniſhed with large, oval, firm, 
ſmooth, ſhining, green leaves, and flowers at 
the ſides and ends of the branches. 


*SIDEROXYLON Spinoſum. 

Spinous Malabar Sideroxylon.] Riſes with 
a ſhrubby branching ſtem, ſeveral feet high, 
armed with ſpines, ſmall, oval, firm, ſmooth, 
perennial leaves, and flowers at the ends of 
the branches. 
The above two plants rarely flower in Eng- 


land. 


They being tender exotics from hot coun- 
tries, muſt be kept always in pots and placed 
in the ſtove, - | | 


*SIDEROXYLON Tycioides. 
 Lycioides, or Canada deciduous Siderbxylon.] 


Hath a ſhrubby ſtem and branches, 8 
with 
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with ſpines, and garniſhed with ſpear-ſhap- 
ed, ſhining green, deciduous leaves. 

The wood of theſe ſhrubs being ſo very 
ſolid, remarkably hard and ponderous, as to 
Gnk in water, they obtained the appellation 
of Iron-wood. | 

They are propagated by ſeeds procured 
from abroad, which, of the two firſt ſorts in 
particular, mult be ſowed in ſpring, in - of 
rich earth, and plunged in the bark: bed; and 
when the ſeedlings are come up two or three 
inches high, pot them off ſeparately, and 
place them always in the ſtove. 

Their propagation may alſo be tried by 
layers and Cuttings, aſſiſted by heat, 

SILENE, Viſcous Campion, &c. 

The plants are moſtly hardy herbaceous 
annuals and perennials, ſome of which merit 
culture, as lowering plants, which are prin- 
cipally of erect growth, with ſtalks about 
half a-yard, or two or three feet high, gar- 
niſhed with oblong, oval, and narrow ſimple 
leaves, and the ſtalks terminated by bunches 
of ſmall pentapetalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Decandria Trigynia. 

Characters. CALIx, is monophyllous, quin- 
quedented, and permanent. —CoroLLA, five 
plane, obtuſe, ſometimes biſid petals, with nar- 
row ungues, andaneCtarium formed oftwo den- 
ticles in the neck of each petal. —STAMINA, 
ten awl-ſhaped filaments, alternately inſert- 
ed into the ungues of the petals, having ob- 
long anther. — PISTILLUM, a cylindric 
germen, three ſimple ſtyles, crowned by 
ſtigmas, reflexed contrary to the ſun,—-Per1- 
CARPIUM, a Cylindric trilocular capſule 
opening five ways at top, and many reni- 
forme ſeeds. : | 

There are many ſpecies, annuals, bien- 
nials, and perennials, and of which the fol- 
lowing are the moſt noted ſorts. 

ISILENE Armeria. ( Annual.) 

Armeria, commonly called Lobel's Catch=fly.] 
Riſes with erect, branchy, clammy ſtalks, 


half a yard high, having the upper leaves 


heart ſhaped, and all the branches terminated 


by faſtigiated bunches of flowers, of differ- 


ent colours in the varieties. 

Varieties.) Common red-flowered, —— 
white flowered, —purple-flowered. ——All of 
which flower in June and July. 

*SILENE Duinguevulnera. ( Annual.) 

Duinquevulnerous, Viſcous Campion, com- 


. Inonly called Dwarf Lychnis.] Riſes with up- 


right channelled ſtalks, branching nume- 
rouſly twelve or fifteen inches high, oval 
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| ſpear-ſhaped, hairy, oppoſite leaves, and all 
the branches terminated by ſhort ſpikes of 
purple flowers edged with white, having 
roundiſh entire petals, ſucceeded by erect 
fruit alternately : appearing in May, June, 
and july. 

Both the above ſpecics are hardy annual 
flowers, and have been in eſtimation for 
adorning the borders in ſummer, being com- 
monly ſowed in ſmall patches in the places 
where they are to flower. 

*SILENE Muſcipula. (Biennial.) 

Muſcipula, or Spaniſh Viſcous Campion. J 
Hath a biennial root, an upright, round 
ſtalk with ſwelling joints, and branching by 
pairs, a foot and half high; narrow ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſmooth leaves, ſurrounding the ſtalk 
in cluſters; and at the axillas, cloſe- ſitting, 
red-flowers, with bifid petals, 

*SILENE Viridifſora. ( Biennial.) 

_ Green-flowered Portugal Campion.) Hath a 
biennial root, upright, taper, downy ſtalk, 
branching alternately a foot or more high ; 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped, downy leaves, and the 
branches terminated by panicles of whitiſh- 
green flowers, h 

*SILENE Nutans. (Perennial ) 

Nutant or Nodding Mountain Campion.] 
| Hath a fibrous perennial root, upright ſtalks, 
two feet high, ſpear-ſhaped leaves; and from 
the upper part of the ſtalks, nodding pani- 
cles of white flowers arranged, drooping on 
one ſide, having bifid petals. _ 

SILENE Bupleuroides. ( Perennial. ) 

Bupleuroide- leaved Perſian Campion. ] Hath 
a perennial root crowned with large cluſter- 
ed heads of ſpear-ſhaped acute jeaves, up- 
right ſtalks a foot and a half high ; and op- 
polite pedunculi, each ſuſtaining two or three 
white flowers with bifid petals and ſhort 
bractea. | | 

'SILENE Fruticoſa. (Perennial.) | 

Shrubby Sicilian Viſcous Campion.) Riſes 
with a low ſhrubby ſtem, branching a foot or 

re high, having broad ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
trichstomous panicles of greeniſh-white 
flowers, 

All theſe plants flower here in ſummer 
from May till Auguſt in the different ſorts, 
each flo wer having five petals, and ſeveral of 
the ſorts produce ripe ſeeds, particularly the 
annuals and biennials, by which all the ſorts 
may be raiſed, and the perennials alſo by 
parting the roots, &Cc. | 

They are all hardy herbaceous plants, and 


lor the general part have very viſcous or 
54 2 clammy 
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clammy ſtalks, particularly juſt below the 
joints, to which flies often ſtick faſt, hence 
the name Catchfly, and Viſcous Cam- 
pion, &c. 

They will all proſper in any of the garden 
compartments, and may be employed tor or- 
nament and variety in different parts of the 
pleaſure-garden. 

The two annual forts, in particular, are 
cultivated in many gardens as flowery plants, 
which being raiſed from ſeed may be ſowed 
in autumn or ſpring, where they are to flow- 
er: the autumnal-ſowed plants flower car- 
lier and ſtrongeſt, though it is beſt to ſow at 
both ſeaſons, repeating alſo the ſowing in 
ſpring and early part of ſummer, in order to 
obtain a longer bloom, obſerving to ſow them 
in patches about the borders; and after the 
- plants come up thin out the weakeſt, leaving 
only two. or three in each patch, and they 
will then grow ſtrong and flower plentifully 


in June and July, and ripen abundance of 


ſeeds in autumn. 

The biennial ſorts are raiſed from ſeeds 
ſowed in autumn or ſpring in a bed or border 
and raked in, and when the plants are come 
up an inch or two high, prick them out in 
nurſery-beds till autumn, then tranſplant 
them into the borders, &c. 

The perennials may be propagated by ſlip - 
ping their heads, and parting the roots, and 
the ſhrubby fort alſo by flips of its branches 
in a ſhady border. A 

They may alſo be raiſed from ſeeds like 
the biennial, 

SILPHIUM, Baſtard Chryſanthemum. 

The plants are principally tall-growing, 
herbaceous perennials for ornamenting the 
pleaſure-ground, riſing with annual ſtalks 
ſeveral feet high, adorned with divided and 
entire leaves, and the ſtalks crowned with 
compound radiated flowers, 

Claſs and order, Syngeneſia Polygamia 
Neceſſaria. 

Characters.] CALIx, is oval, ſcaly, im- 
bricated, and permanent, having the ſcales 
prominent and reflexed in the middle. —— 
CoROLLA, a compound radiated flower, 


conſiſting of funnel-ſhaped, barren, herma- | 


phrodite florets in the diſc, and ſpear-ſhaped 
females in the radius. STAMIN aA, five ſmall 
filaments in the hermaphrodite florets, hav- 
ing cylindric antherz.—P1sTILLUM, in the 
hermaphrodites a taper germen, long flen- 
der hairy ſtyle, and fimple ſtigma; and in 
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ſimple ſtyle, and two briſtly ſtigmas.— PR- 


RICARPIUM, none. — SEMEN, no ſeed in the 
hermaphrodite, - but in the females ſingle 
heart-ſhaped ſeed, having a membranaccous 
two- horned border. 

T he ſpecies are, 

"'S1LPHIUM Trifoliatum. 


brated, ligneous, perennial root, upright, 
firm, purpliſh ſtalks, branching four or five 
feet high ; large, oblong, rough, ſharply- 
ſerrated leaves, generally by threes or fours 
round the ſtalk ; and at the ſides and ends of 
the branches long peduncles, each ſuſtain- 
ing one radiated yellow flower. 

*SILPHIUM Solidaginoides. 

Solidaginoide Virginian Silphium.] Hath a 


high; ſpear-ſhaped, acute, ſerrated, oppo- 
lite leaves on ſhort foot-ſtalks ; and the ſtalks 
terminated by radiated yellow flowers looſely 
diſpoſed, 

*SILPHIUM Aſteriſcus. 

Afteriſcus, American Sylphium.] Hath a fi- 
brous, perennial root, upright, thick, hiſpid 
ſtalks three or four feet high; oblong, 
rough, undivided, cloſe-fitting leaves, al- 
ternate below, but oppoſite above; and the 
ſtalks terminated by radiated yellow flowers. 

+SILPHIUM Laciniatum. 

Laciniated American Sylphium.] Hath a fi- 
brous perennial root ; upright, very thick, 
taper, ſimple ſtems, eight or nine feet high; 
large pinnatiſid, ſinuated leaves alternately; 
and the ſtalks terminated by radiated yellow 
flowers, 

All thefe four ſpecies flower here annually 
in July and Auguſt, the flowers are univer- 
fally compound and radiated, each flower 
confiſting of many florets in one ſcaly, im- 
bricated, general calix, tubular florets in the 
diſc, and ſpear-ſhaped ones from the radius; 
agg ſeeds do not ripen freely in Eng- 
and. i 

They are all very hardy herbaceous peren- 
nials, durable in root, but renew their ſtalks 
annually in ſpring, which flowering in ſum- 
mer, decay to the root in autumn. 

All the ſorts are proper ornamental fur- 
niture for large compartments in aſſemblage 
with other tall-growing perennials, where 
they will effect a good variety in ſummer. 

They are all eafily propagated by parting 
their roots in autumn, planting the flips at 
once where they are to remain, and they 


Trifoliate Virginian Silphium. ] Hath a i- 


fibrated perennial root, upright ſtalks a yard 
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the ſemales a heart-ſhaped germen, ſhort | will flower the following year, - 
| | | | SINAPIS, 
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SINAPIS, Muſtard. | 

The plants are moſtly hardy herbaceous 
unnuals, ſome of which merit culture as 
eſ:ulent herbs, both for fallading and for 
their ſeeds for making muſtard ; all of which 
riſe with ere& branchy ſtalks from two to 
three. or four feet high, garniſhed with broad, 
rough, deeply-jagged leaves, and the branches 
terminated by ſpiked cluſters of tetrapetalous 
cruciforme flowers. 

Claſs and order. Tetradynamia, Siligusſa. 

Characters. ] CAL1x, four narrow, cruci- 
forme, deciduous leaves. —CoROLLA, four 
roundiſh, plane cruciforme petals, and four 
oval neQtari,—STAMINA, four long and two 
ſhort filaments, having ere patent antheræ. 
Pis$TILLUM, a taper germen, a ſtyle the 
length thereof, crowned with a headed ſtig- 
ma.,—PERICARPIUM, an oblong, ſwelling, 
rough, bilocular, bivalvous pod, having 
many globoſe ſeeds. 

The principal ſpecies for general culture 
are, 

SIN APIS Alba. 

Common White Muſtard.] Riſes with 
large, rough, jagged leaves, upright, branchy, 
hairy-ſtalks two feet high, or more, garniſh- 
ed alſo with jagged rough leaves, and all the 
branches terminated by looſe ſpikes of nu- 
merous yellow flowers, ſucceeded by hiſpid 
pods, having long oblique beaks, and con- 
tain white ſeeds, 

This is the common White Muſtard uſually 
cultivated in gardens as one of the ſmall fal- 
Jad-herbs,, and may alſo be raiſed for its ſeed 
to make Muſtard. | 

?SINAP1S Nigra. | 

Black Muftard.] Riſes with erect, branch- 
ing ſtalks, four feet high or more, garniſhed 
with large, rough, jagged leaves, ard the 
branches terminated by ſpiked cluſters of 
yellow flowers, ſucceeded by ſmooth pods, 
tetragonous at top, containing blackiſh-red 

$. | 
This is the ſort which is commonly culti- 
vated in fields for its ſeed, of which to make 
the common Muſtard for general uſe, 
| ky ret Arvenſis. 

Field Sinapir, or Durham Muſtard.) Riſes 
with erect ſtalks two feet high, garniſhed 
with oblong, rough leaves, and the branches 
terminated- by bunches of yellow flowers, | 
ſucceeded by multangular, ſwelling, turgid 
pods, with Jong beaks. | 
Tbe two firſt ſpecies flower in June and 


the ſeeds-ripen in July and Auguſt, but the 
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; flowers in May and the ſeeds ripen in 
une. 

Theſe three ſpecies of Sinapis are hardy 
herbaceous annuals, that grow naturally in 
the fields in England, and moſt parts of Eu- 
rope; but the ſecond and third ſort, in par- 
ticular, grows abundantly among the corn, 
and by way-ſides in many parts of England, 
and are alſo cultivated in gardens and fields 
in large quantities for their feeds for Muſtard 
the Sinapis Alba, however, is cultivated in gar- 
dens principally as a ſallad-herb: and the Sina- 
pis Nigra, and the Field Sinapis are the chief 
ſorts that are cultivated for their ſeed to ma- 
nufacture for Muſtard ; but of the ſeed of the 
third ſpecies in particular is made that ſort 
called Durham Muſtard ; however, good 
Muſtard may be made of all the three ſorts, 
all of which being ſowed in the ſpring ſoon 
come up, ſhoot up to ſtalks, and produce ripe 
ſeeds in three or four months, then totally 
periſh ; ſo that a freſh ſupply is raiſed annu- 
ally from ſeed, 

The White Muſtard, however, being uſed 


in gardens as a fallad-herb, is ſowed along 


with other ſmall ſallading at all times of the 
year, even ſometimes every week or oftener, 

in a bed or border of light earth, ſowed ge- 
nerally in ſhallow drills very thick, covering 
it very thinly with earth; and in winter, and 

early in ſpring, during the cold weather, is 
ſowed alſo in hot-beds ; and the herbs are- 
always cut for uſe whilſt in the ſeed-leaf 
and but a' few days old ; otherwiſe they will : 
become too ſtrong and rank taſted, 

But for the particular methods of raiſing. 

this fort as a fallad-herb, together with other 
ſmall ſallading at different times of the year. See 
SALLAD-HERBs and SMALL SALLADING, 
. Obſerve, in order to fave ſeed of this ſort 
for garden uſe, ſow it on an open ſpot of 
ground in March or April, either thinly in 
drills a foot aſunder, or broad-caſt all over 
the ſurface, and let the plants run up to ſtalk, , 
and they will furniſh ripe ſeeds in Auguſt. 

To raiſe the plants for the ſeed for Muſ- 


|| tard, =_y ſhould be ſowed in the ſpring, any / 


time in 


arch, in fome open ſituation either 
in a kitchen-garden, or in the open fields, . 
where large quantities are required for ſale; 
in either caſe, having digged or ploughed 
the ground, then ſow the feed broad-caſt all 
over the ſurface, and rake or harrow them in 
lightly, or ſow it in ſhallow drills -a foot- 
alunder. 'They will ſoon come up, obſerv- 


ing, that when the plants have four or more. 


leaves - 
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leaves an inch or two broad, thoſe ſow- 
ed in the broad- caſt way ſhould be hoed and 
thinned, leaving them ten or twelve inches 
aſunder, and cut up all weeds, repeating it 
once or more if neceſſary ; aſter this the 
plants will ſoon fpread and cover the ground, 
and ſhoot faſt up to ſtalks for flowers and 
ſeed, which will ripen in July or Auguſt, 
and the third probably in June, when the 
ſtalks ſhould be cut or pulled up, and thraſh- 


ed out for uſe. 

SISIMBRIUM; Water-Creſs. 

Conſiſts of hardy herbaceous annuals and 
perennials, moſtly of the aquatic tribe, one 
of which is in high eſtimation as a fallad- 
herb; are moſtly of ſpreading growth, gar- 
niſhed with pinnated and pinnatifid leaves, 
and the ſtalks terminated by ſpikes of ſmall 
tetrapetalous cruciſorme flowers. 

Claſs and order, Tetradynamia Siliguoſa, 

Chara#ters.] CALIx, four linear, ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſpreading, deciduous leaves.—-Co- 
ROLLA, four oblong, patent, cruciforme 
petals. —STAMINA, four long and two ſhort 
nlaments, having ſimple antheræ. —P1sTIL+ 
LUM, an oblong, flender germen, very ſhort 
ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma,—PERICARPIUM, 
a long, taper, incurved, bivalvous bilocular 
pod, having many ſmall ſeeds. 

There are. more than twenty different ſpe- 
cies of this genus, but the greater part being 
plants of no merit are rarely cultivated : one 
tort however, Common Water-Creſs, demands 
attention as a wholeſome ſallad-herb. 

SISYMBRIUM Naſturtium. 

Naſtartium Aguaticum, or Water-Creſi.] Hath 


2 fibrous, ſpreading, perennial root, ſtriking 


deep in the mud under the water, and ſends up 
ſeveral branchy ſhoots, becoming hollow ſtalks, 
garniſhed with pinnated leaves of four or 
five pair of nearly heart-ſhaped lobes, and an 
odd one, and the branches terminated by 
Jooſe ſpikes of ſmall whitiſh flowers, in 
June, and the ſeeds ripen in July. | 
This plant is a perennial, grows abund- 
dantly in ſhallow ſtanding waters, on the 
margins of ſmall rivers, brooks, running 
ſprings, watery ditches, and moiſt meadows, 


almoſt every where; and being of a fine 


warm, agreeable, fat reliſh, is greatly eſ- 
teemed as a winter and ſpring ſallad herb, 
and as ſuch every one may obtain it at an 
ealy rate, either by gathering it themſelves 


where it grows naturally, or by purchaſing it 
of the ſimplers, or herb- people, eſpecially 
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daily brought for ſale in autumn, winter, and 
ſpring, tied in ſmall bunches, which they re- 
tail for a penny or two-pence per dozen; and 
many people buy them conſtantly as a choice, 
wholeſome, palatable ſallad, to eat either 
alone, or mixed with other ſallad-herbs. 

It is a good purifier of the blood, and is 
admirable againſt the ſcurvy. 

This plant, however, as it grows wild in 
great plenty almoſt every where in watery 
places; is rarely cultivated in gardens, though 
it may be eaſily raiſed abundantly in any 
ditches of water, ſhallow ponds, and other 
moiſt places, either by tranſplanting the 
plants with roots from the places of their 
growth, or by ſeed. 

Its propagation therefore may be eſſected 
both by parting the roots and by ſeed, 

By parting the Roots.—In ſpring, or any 
time of the year, whilſt the plants are young, 
may eaſily flip off a quantity, with plenty of 
roots to each, which plant direQly, in ſome 
ſhallow, watery place, as before obſerved, 
they will readily ſtrike into the mud, ſpread 
conſiderably, and will ripen feed and ſow 
themſelves, and furniſh plenty of plants for uſe, 

By Seed, —Procure a quantity of the ſeed 
in ſummer as ſoon as ripe, in the places 
where the plants grow naturally, and ſow 
them directly in any moilt place to remain; 
or get a quantity of the plants juſt as the 
ſeeds begin to ripen, and throw them into 
any ſhallow water, they will ſtrike root, ri- 
pen, and ſhed their ſeeds, which falling to 
the bottom will grow and furniſh plenty of 
young plants. 

SISYRINCHIUM Bermudiana, 

The plants are low, herbaceous, flowery 
perennials for the pleaſure-garden, riſing 
with ſword-ſhaped leaves and ſtalks halt a 
foot high, adorned at top. with ſpathaceous 
hexapetalous flowers. | 

Claſs and order, Gynandria Triandria. 

Characters] CALix, is a ſpatha, or 
ſheath, formed of two compreſſed, keel- 
ſhaped leaves. Cokol LA, fix oblong- oval, 
acute - pointed, ſpreading petals.— Sr AMIN A, 
three very ſhort filaments, with bifid anthe- 
re affixed to the ſtyte.—P1sT1LLUM, an 
oval germen -under the flower, awl-ſhaped 
ſtyle, and trifid reflexed ſtigma. — PERICAR- 
PLUM, an oval, trigonous, trivalved, trilocu- 
lar capſule, having numerous roundiſh ſeed. - 

There is but one ſpecies, which, however, 
comprehends two or three varieties, all 


about Loudon, where great quantities are tien are fibrous · rooted perennials, The 


81 
The ſpecies is, 


SISYRINCHIUM Bermudiana. 

Bermudian Siſyrinchium.] Hath a fibrous pe- 
rennial root, crowned with ſeveral ſword-ſhap- 
ed, two-edged, ſtiff leaves, five or fix inches 
long; amidſt them an erect, two-edged italk half 
a foot high, garniſhed alſo with ſword-ſhaped, 
amplexicaule leaves, and adorned at top with 
ſeveral ſpreading deep-blue flowers, having 

ellow bottoms. 

Variety. Virginian Sifyrinchium.] Hath a 
fibrous perennial root, crowned with narrow, 
ſword-ſhaped leaves, but three or four inches 
long, and erect two-edged ſtalks the ſame 
height, terminated by two or three pale-blue 
flowers. | 

Both theſe varieties flower in June, and are 
ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in autumn. 

They may be employed as flowery plants 
in any of the compartments of the pleaſure- 
ground, placing them towards the front in 
aſſemblage with other low perennials, where 
they will cauſe an agreeable variety. 

Their propagation is by parting the roots, 
and by ſeed. 

By parting the Roots. — This may be per 
formed in autumn, any time in September or 
October, when the roots may be taken en- 
tirely up, and ſlipped into ſeveral ſeparate off- 
ſets, but not too ſmall, planting them again 
directly, and they will root firmly before 
winter, and flower the year following. 

By Seed. —Sow them in autumn, or early 
in ſpring in an eaſt border, in ſhallow drills, 
covering them half an inch deep; they will | 
come up in April or May like graſs, keep 
them weeded all ſummer, and towards au- 
tumn prick out a quantity in nurſery-rows 
ſix inches aſunder, to ſtand till ſpring, then 
tranſplanted with balls, to where they are to 
remain, | 

SIUM Woater-Parſneps and Skirret. 

This genus is compoſed of hardy herba- 
ceous perennials, one of which, (Skirret.) 
having an eſculent root, is ſometimes culti- 
vated in kitchen-gardens, the others being 
plants of no merit are rarely cultivated 
they riſe moſtly with winged leaves and up- 
right annual ſtalks, terminated by umbellate 
cluſters of flowers. | 

Claſs and Order, Pentandria Digynia. 

Characters.] CaLix, umbellate flowers, 
having the general umbel compoſed of ſe- 
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ſmall narrow leaves. Cox ol LA, the gene- 


ral umbel is uniſorm and compoſed of many 
{mall flowers, each having five heart-ſhaped, 


inflexed petals. —STAMINA, five filaments 


with ſimple antherz.-—PisTILLUM, a ſmall 
germen under the flower, two reflexed ityles, 
and obtuſe ſtigmas.—PERICARP1UM, none. 
— SEMEN, two oval ſeeds to each floret. 

'There are ſeven or eight ſpecies of this 
genus, one of which only, an eſculent, have 
merit as garden-plants, ſome being wild 
weeds of ditches, and other moiſt places in 
England, &c. and feldom admitted into- 
gardens. 

The garden-fort is, 

Stun Siſarum. | 

Siſarum, or Skhirret.] Hath a percnnial 
eatable root, compoſed of ſeveral oblong, 
thick, fleſhy fibres, collected into a head at 
top, crowned with pinnated leaves, of two 
or three pair of oblong folioles and an odd 
one, and when it ſhoots to ſeed, riſes with 
an upright ſtalk a foot high, having ternate 
leaves above, and terminated by an umbel of. 
white flowers. | 

The root of this plant is eatable, of a 
ſweetiſh reliſh, being boiled and eaten like 
carrots and parſneps, and was formerly in- 
much eſteem, but has become in diſrepute of 
late years; it. is, however, accounted a very 
wholeſome root. 


Method of Propagation. | 
It is propagated both by ſeed and by off 


| ſets of the roots. 


By Seed. In ſpring, any time in March, 


or beginning of April, is the ſeaſon for ſow- - 


ing, chuſing an open ſituation, which being 
properly digged, ſow the ſeed either broad- 
caſt all over the ſurface and raked-in, or in 
ſhallow drills a foot aſunder; they will come 


up in a month or five weeks, and in two or 


three weeks after, they muſt be cleaned from 
weeds and thinned either by hand or hoe, 


leaving the plants ſix or eight inches diſtance ; , 
the plants will ſoon after cover the ground 


with their leaves, and the roots encreaſe in 


growth till the leaves decay in autumn, then 
they will be fit for uſe, and continue good 
till next ſpring, when they will ſhoot up for. 
ſeed, 


By Off- ſets of the Root.— The roots put 


out many fide off-ſets, which in ſpring being 


veral ſmaller plane umbels, with the genera] | ſlipped off ſeparately each with one or more 


involuerum formed of many ſpear-ſhaped, 


rellexed leaves, and the partial ones of many | ground plant them with a. dibble in rows a 


buds or eyes at top; and in an open ſpot of 


foot. 
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foot aſundet, with the crown of cach flip an q 


inch within the ground; or may plant them 
thin by trench planting, in ſmall trenches, 
as for aſparagus, placing them erect againſt 
the back of the trench, and cover in the 
mould over them the above depth; in either 
method the plants will ſoon come up ſtrong, 
and by autumn following the roots will be 
full-grown, and encreaſed into large bunches 


fit to take up for uſe from October till 


March. 


Jo fave ſeeds of this plant, let a ſew of the 
large roots ſtand to ſhoot up into ſtalks, 
which will flower in July, and the ſeeds 
will ripen in autumn. 

SLIPS, the propagating plants by Slips, 

Great numbers of plants, both woody and 
herbaceous kinds, are propagated plenteouſly 
by Slips; and the method is very eaſy as well 
as very expeditiouſly performed, | 
It is eſſected in the woody kinds by ſlip- 
ping off young ſhoots from the ſides of the 
branches, &c. with the thumb and finger, 
inſtead of cutting them off with a knife, 
and are therefore called Slips, which in nu— 


mercus imall, ſhrubby plants will grow; 


but is more commonly practiſed to the lower 
ligneous plants, ſuch as ſage, ſouthernwood, 
roſemary, rue, lavender, and moſt other 
low ſhrubby growths, which may with the 
utmoſt facility be multiplied by this method: 
and the beſt ſeaſon of the year for effecting 
the work is generally in ſpring and begin- 
ning of ſummer, though many ſorts will 
gtow if planted at almoſt any time of the 
year; but the proper ſeaſon for the vaiious 
Plants is always hinted in their culture, under 
their reſpeCtive genera. 

Obſerve, in performing the work of ſlip- 


ping theſe ſorts, to chuſe the young ſhoots 


chiefly of but one year's growth, and in many 
ſorts the ſhoots of the year will grow the 
moſt readily even to plant the ſame ſummer 
they are produced, eſpecially the hard-wood- 
ed kinds, but in the more ſolt · wooded 
plants, the Slips will alſo oſten readily grow 


when a year or two old; being cateful al- 


ways to chuſe the moſt robuſt ſhoots ſituated 
on the outward. part of the plants, from 


three to fix or oight, or ten inches long, 


1lipping them off clofe to the branches; and 
clear off the lower leayes, then plant them 
two parts of three in the ground, giving 
vecalional ſhade and water, if in ſummer, 


ul properly rooted; and then towards au- 
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tumn tranſplant them where they ate to re- 
main. | 

Many Thrubby plants growing into large 
bunches from the root, ſuch as roles, ſpirzas, 
raſpberries, and numerous other ſorts, all of 


which may be flipped quite to the bottom 


into ſeparate plants, each furniſhed with 
roots, and may be planted either in nurſery- 
rows, or at once where they are to remain, 
As to the ſlipping of herbaceous plants, 
numerous ſorts multiply by the root, &c. 
into Jarge bunches, which may be flipped 
into many ſeparate plants; and it is effected 
by ſlipping off the encreaſed ſuckers or 
off-ſets of the root, and ſome ſorts by the 
off-ſets from the ſides of the head of the 
plants, and ſome few ſorts by Slips of their 
ſtalks or branches; but for the greater part 
by ſlipping the roots, as in moſt of the bu. 
bous*1ooted tribe, and innumerable fibrous- 
rooted kinds, | | 

The ſlipping of the bulbous plants is per- 
formed in ſummer when their leaves decay, 
and the roots being then taken up, ſlip off 
all the ſmall off-ſets from the main bulb, and 
the Slips and off-ſets ſhould generally be 
planted again ſoon in nurſery-beds for a 
year or two, See Bonus. 

And as to the fibrous-rooted ſorts, the 
ſlipping ſhould generally be performed in 
the ſpring, or early part of autumn, which 
may be effected either by flipping the out- 
ſide off-ſets with roots, as the plants ſtand 
in the ground ; or to perform it more effec- 
tually, may take the whole bunch of plants 
up, and flip them into ſeveral ſeparate parts, 
each Slip being furniſhed alſo with roots, 
planting them, if ſmall, in nurſery-rows a 
year, to gain ſtrength; or ſuch as are ſtrong 
may be planted at once where they are to 
remain, | 


Farther particulars of the method of flip- 


ping plants is mentioned in the culture of 
the different ſorts under the proper heads. 
SMALL SALLAD HERBS. 
Several ig. ſeedling-herbs of a warm 
nature are in e 
to mix with the larger principal Sallad Herbs, 
as obſerved on a former occaſion, ſuch as 
lettuce, endive, and celery, in order to im- 
prove their flavour and wholeſome quality. 
The ſorts therefore in general eſtimation 
as Small Sallad Herbs, are creſſes, muſtard, 
radiſh, rape, and turnep ; alſo ſometimes 
lap-cabbage-lettuce for winter and wo 
pring 


imation for Small Sallading . 


os. 
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ſpring uſe; all of which herbs conſidered as | 


Small Sallading, are always in perfection as 
ſuch, when quite young, that is, not more 
than a week, or ten or twelve days old, 
whilſt they remain moſtly in the ſeed-leaf, 
being then cut up cloſe to the ground for 
uſe ; for they being moſtly of a warm reliſh, 
in which conſiſts their chief excellence for 
winter and ſpring Sallads, if ſuffered to 
grow. large, and come into the rough Jeaf, 
they become of a difagreeable, ſtrong, hot 
taſte; but being uſed when onlya few days old, 
conſiſſ ing principally of the ſeed leaves, as juſt 
above obſerved; they eat exceedingly tender 
with an agreeable warm flavour, highly reliſh- 
ing to moſt palates, which renders them emi» 
nent furniture to mix in all winter and fpring 
Sallads particularly; but from June till Sep- 
tember they are not ſo generally regarded, 
though many perſons are fond of them at all 
ſeaſons of the year, and in default of other 
Sallad Herbs many often uſe them alone as 
Sallading in the winter and ſpring months ; 
they, however, are preferable when mixed 
with lettuce and the other principal Sallad 
Herbs. See SALLAD HERIS. 

Let it be obſerved, all the above-mention- 
ed Small Herbs belong to different genera, 
and that, beſides their uſes for Sallads, ſeve- 
ral of them are alſo cultivated for other uſe- 
ſul purpoſes, all of which is hinted, er 


with their proper culture for their ſeveral 


uſes under their reſpective genera; but con- 
ſidered as Sallad Herbs, they require a parti- 
cular culture, and we therefore judged it eli- 
gible to exhibit their culture for that pur- 
poſe under this head, Small Sallad Herbs, 
and, as ſuch, the ſame culture ſerves for all 
the ſorts, they being all raiſed from ſeeds at 
various ſowings the year round, as directed in 
their culture below, 

Obſerve, therefore, that for the purpoſe of 
Sallading they may be obtained young at all 
times of the year, in ſpring and ſummer in 
the open ground; and in winter under ſhel- 
ter of frames and glaſſes, and occaſionally 
in hot- beds. 


General Obſervations on their Culture. 


They are all raifed from ſeed, which for 
Sallading, is ſowed at all times of the year, 
when they are required; in the open ground, 
from March till October or November, and 
in the winter months they will require ſhel- 
ter of frames and glaſſes, &c. and the aſſiſt- 
auce of hot-beds occaſionally, as we before 
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noticed: and where a conſtant ſupply is 
required, a repetition of ſowing will be 
requiſite every week, or ten days, or a 
fortnight, according to the ſeaſon of the year 
and the demand for uſe, being ſowed gene- 
rally in flat ſhallow drills, very thick, and 
only juſt covered with earth, and are alſo 
ſometimes ſowed all over the ſurface, eſpe- 
cially upon hot - beds. 

But as they require ſomewhat different 


culture at different times of the year, we 


will exhibit it under different heads accord- 
ingly, viz. Spring Culture, Summer Culture, 
inter Culture, 

Spring Culture. 

In the ſpring-culture of Small Sallading, 
it may be raiſed both in the open borders and 
in hot-beds occaſionally, according as it may 
be required, early or late, but when it is re- 
quired as early as poſſible it muſt either be 
lowed in hot-beds under frames and lights, 
&c. or in default of a hot-bed, in a warm 
border under glaſſes. 

Firſt the early culture in Hot-heds.— You 
may begin to ſow in hot-beds any time in 
January or February, and when a conſider- 
able ſupply is daily required, may continue 
ſowing every week or, fortnight in hot-beds 
till March, or during the cold weather. Let 

f gung be made for one, 
two, or more garden-frames, only half a 
yard, or two feet depth of dung, according 
to the temperature of the ſeaſon, as the heat 
is only required to bring up the ſeeds quick- 
ly, and forward the plants about a week; 
place a frame thereon direQtly, and mould 
the bed all over with light rich earth, five or 


ſix inches thick, making the ſurface level and 


ſmooth { then if you would forward your 
Sallading as much as poſſible, you may di- 
rectly ſow the ſeed, which may be effected 
either in drills as ſhallow as poſſible, about 
three inches broad, and flat at the bottom, 
and three inches aſunder, ſowing the ſeeds 
of each ſort ſeparate and very thick, ſo as al» 
moſt to cover the ground, and only juſt 
cover them with earth : or, to make the moit 
of the bed, may ſow the ſeed all over the ſur- 


face, previouſly ſmoothing it lightly with the . 
back of the ſpade, then ſow the ſeeds all over 
the bed, the different ſorts ſeparately, and all 


very thick, as juſt obſerved, and after preſſing 
them all even and lightly down alſo with the 
ſpade, cover them very thinly with earth, 
by fiſting over as much light mould as will 
only juſt cover the ſeed, as aforcfaid, and as 
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ſoon as the ſowing is performed in either me- 


thod, put on the lights; the ſeeds will quick- 


ly germinate and will come up in two or three 


days or leſs, being careful at this time to 


give vent to the ſteam ariſing in the bed, as 


well as indulge the plants with plenty of free 
air daily, either by tilting the lights in back 
or front, according to the temperature of the 
weather, or by drawing the lights a little 
down, or taking them quite off occaſtonally 


in mild days at firſt; for the hot-bed being 


yet new, there will be a conſiderable ſteam 

ariſing, and the Sallading coming up very 
thick, unleſs due vent is given to paſs off 
the ſteam and admit freſh air, they will be 
apt either to burn, or fog (a8 the gardeners 
term it) and mou!d off as faſt as they come 
up. Such hot- beds, however, that are not 
freſh made, do not require all this precau- 
tion, but in new made beds it muſt be ſtrict- 
ly obſerved till the Sallading is all fairly come 
up, and as long as the ſtrong ſteam continues, 
and the plants will be fit for uſe in a week or 
ten or twelve days from the time of ſowing. 

Thus continue to repeat the ſowing in 
hot-beds every week or ten days during the 
cold weather; the ſame hot-bed ſometimes 
retaining its heat, will admit of two ſowings, 
by ſowing again as ſoon as the firſt crop is 
gathered; however to obtain a regular ſup- 
ply daily, continue to make freſh hot-beds 
occaſionally, ſowing and managing them as 
above. | 

Sometimes where only a ſmall quantity for 
family uſe may be wanted only at a particular 
time, as ſoon as poſſible, and that you have the 
convenience either of cucumber and melon 
hot-beds, or a hot-houſe, &c. ſome ſeed of 
each ſort may be ſowed in pots or boxes, 
and placed in the ſaid hot-beds or ſtove juſt 
to bring up the plants fit for uſe ; which on 
ſome particular occaſion may be ſufſicient 
without making a hot-bed on purpoſe, 

For want of frames and lights to place 
over the hot-bed, may uſe hand or bell- 
glafles, or arch the bed with low hoop- 
arches, in order to cover with mats at night, 
and in bad weather. 

Or in default of hot-beds in cold weather 
early in the ſpring, may prepare part of a 
warm-border, or other ſunny ſituation, for 
ſome garden-frames and lights, hand- glaſſes, 


Kc. raiſing the ground ſomewhat to the ſun; 


and having dug it, and raked it fine, then 


ſow the ſeed either in ſhallow drills, as be- 


fore obſerved, or all ovgr the ſurface in the 


LAS 
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manner as directed alſo in the hot-bed cul. 
ture, covering it lightly with earth, and hay- 
ing ſet on the fames and glaſſes, the ſeeds 
will ſoon come up, and the Sallading will 
be ready ſome conſiderable time ſooner than 
in the open ground. 

Their Culture in the Full- ground. From 
about the middle or end of February, or be- 
ginning ef March, according to the forward— 
neſs or mildneſs of the ſeaſon, may begin 
ſowing Small Sallading in the open ground, 
repeating the ſowings every week or ten days; 
the firſt ſowing being performed on a warm 
border, and continue ſowing in that ſituation 
till the beginning or middle of April, then 
it may be ſowed in any of the open quarters, 
and in which the ſowings may be repeated 


weekly; but according as the hot-weather 


approaches ſhould rather ſow in a ſomewhat 
ſhady ſituation. 

Let the ground for each ſowing, in the 
different ſituations, be properly digged, aad 
the ſurface raked ſmooth. 

And as to the method of ſowing in the 


low drills, which ſhould be drawn with a 
ſmall or middling hoe held edge-ways 
downward, flat, or horizontally, drawing 
the drill along the width of the hoe, as ſhal- 
low as poſſible, and flat or level at bottom, 
and three or four inches aſunder, in which 


each ſort ſeparate, and very thick, covering 
them in evenly with the fineſt of the mould, 
not more than a quarter of an inch deep; or 
it the ſmaller ſeeds are but juſt covered it is 
ſufficient, for the ſeeds being ſowed very 
thick, if deeply covered with mould the 
plants will not be able to riſe regularly. 
Obſerve in the early ſpring-ſowings in the 
open ground, that in cold nights and all bad 
weather, it is eligible to cover the ground 
both before and after the plants begin to riſe, 
with large mats, which will be better if ſup- 
ported on low hoop-arches, or ranges of 
pegs ſtuck in the ground, juſt high enough 
to ſupport the mats a little from the earth, 
and by aſſiſtance of this covering, occaſion- 
ally in the early ſowings, you will enſure a 
more effectual crop, as well as forward the 
Sallading ſome days. 

Remark, likewiſe, of the later ſowings, 
that when the dry warm weather commences 
it is proper to give occaſional waterings. 

Obſerve farther, that as Small Sallading 


being always ſowed extremely thick, and the 
plants. 


open ground, it is moſt commonly in ſhal- 


ſow the ſeed evenly all along the bottom, 
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plants conſequently coming up very cloſe to- 
gether, and the ground being ſometimes by 
means of wet cruſted or caked at top, ſo as 
they cannot readily make their way through, 
in which caſe it 1s proper to whiſk the ſur- 
face of the earth lightly with the hand, or 
with a ſlender broom juſt to break and diſ- 


perſe the mould a little. | 


Summer Sowings. 


Small Sallading is not in general eſteem 
during the hot weather in ſummer, from the 
middle or end of May until September. 

However, ſome require it all ſummer 
long, and it may be ſowed in an open fitua- 
tion from May till September : obſerving, how- 
ever, that during the hot dry weather, it ſhould 
either be ſowed in ſome ſhady borders, or ſhad- 
ed with mats in ſunny days during the greateſt 
heat, from about ten till four o' clock, till the 
ſeed come up: and the ſowings ſhould be re- 

ated every week ; but as in ſummer theſe 
Cs ſoon become very hot taſted, to have 
them perfectly young and tender, it is ad- 
viſeable to repeat the ſowings every four or 
five days in very hot weather. ; 

The ſowings are to be performed in ſhal- 
low flat drills, as obſerved in the Spring 
Sowing, in the open ground, the ſeed ſowed 
very thick and but lightly covered with 
earth, for the reaſons formerly given. 

And in very dry weather give daily water- 
ings both before and after the plants begin to 
appear. 8 


Autumn and inter Culture. 


From September to January, February, or 
March, is to be underſtood for the Autumn 
and Winter Culture of Small Sallading, the 
firſt part of which time it may be obtained 
in the open ground ; but as ſoon as the cold 
weather ſets in, it muſt be raiſed under 
glaſſes, and in hot-beds occaſionally. 

We may continue ſowing in the open 


ground all September and October, alſo, of- 


ten, the greater part of November in mild ſea- 

ſons; obſerving, that until towards the middle 

of October we may ſow them in anyopen fitu- 
ation, but from the middle or latter end of 

OQtober, and in November, the ſowings muſt 

be on warm ſouth-borders, ſtill performing 
the ſowings in ſhallow drills; and in cold 

nights beſtow a covering of mats, or hand- 

glaſſes, &c. repeating the ſowings every 
week, or ten days, or a fortnight, as occa- 

ſion requires, 
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But when the cold weather commences in 
November, &c. it is adviſeable to uſe gar - 
den-frames and lights, or hand, or bell- 
glaſſes, chuſing a ſpot of light, rich ground 
in a ſunny ſituation, ſowing the ſeeds cither 
in drills or all over the ſurface, according to 
the former directions, uſing the ſhelter ot 
the frames and glaſſes as above ; and thus 


you may raiſe plenty of Sallading, a'moſt any 


time in winter, in mild weather ; but when 
froſt comes, recourſe muſt be had to hot- 
beds. | 

However, in default of hot-beds to raiſe a 
conſtant ſupply all winter, it may be obtained 
great part of that ſeaſon ſowed in the natural 
earth, under good frames and lights, and 
other occaſional covering, except juſt during 
the time of long, ſevere froſts, when the aid 
of hot-beds will be neceffary : however, in 
order to raiſe them as well as poſſible during 
winter, without the conſtant aid of hot-beds, 
let ſome warm ſouth · border of light rich 
earth, or other warm ſituation, be prepared 
for one, two, or more ſhallow garden- 
frames, raiſing it on the north ſide ſix inches, 
or more, ſo as to form it ſloping to the ſun, 
and having ſmoothed the ſurface, ſet on the 
frames, ſinking the back-part thereof near a 
foot, that the whole ſurface of the earth may 
be within eight or ten inches of the glaſſes, 
for it is of much advantage to have the glaſſes 
tolerably cloſe to the earth at this ſeaſon, in 
order to receive the greater influence of the 
ſun's heat, more eſpecially when without 
hot- bed heat at bottom. Ihe ſeed may here 
be ſowed either in ſhallow flat drills, rang- 
ing from the back to the front of the frame, 
three inches aſunder, as in the ſpring-ſow- 
ings, or may be ſowed all over the ſurface, 
patting it lightly down with the ſpade, and 
then juſt cover it with earth as thinly as poſ- 
ſible; directly put on the lights and keep 
them cloſe, and the plants will ſoon come 
up, repeating the ſowings once a week or fort- 
night; and thus you may continue a conſtant 
ſucceſſion of young Sallading moſt part of the 
winter ; obſerving, in very cold weather, to 
line the frames cloſely about with dry litter; 
alſo in very cold nights, cover the ene 
with mats or litter, though in very ſevere 


froſty weather, recourſe muſt be had to th 

aſſiſtance of hot-beds, as below. , 
By aid of hot-beds a plentiful ſupply may 
be had in all weathers, making ſlender dung 
hot- beds for frames and glaſſes, as obſerved 
in the early ſpring-ſowings, performing the 
5 Y 2 lowing 
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ſowings alſo, as there directed, and manage 
the bed in the ſame manner, being careful 
in time of ſevere froſts to line the frame all 
around cloſe with dry litter, covering the 
glaſſes alſo every night with the ſame material. 

Thus far is the whole practical method of 
railing a plentiful ſupply of Small Sallading at 
all ſeaſons of the year. 

In gathering Small Sallading for uſe at 
all times of the year, let it always' be uſed 
when quite young and in the ſeed-leaf, be- 
fore they grow large and ſend forth rough 
leaves, more eſpecially the muſtard, radiſh, 
and other rough-leaved kinds; and when 
thus young, they may be cut up quite cloſe 
to the ground, ſhanks and top together, all 
of which will then eat very tender and pa- 
latable. 6 
But when they become large, and the 
rough leaves begin to advance apace, they 
are unfit for Sallading, as being rank and 
hot to the taſte, ſo ſhould be deſtroyed. 

SMILAX, Rough Bindwecd. 

This genus conſiſts principally of ſhrubby 
climbers, moſtly of the ever-green tribe for 
the ſhrubbery, &c. riſing with trailing and 
cirrhoſe-climbing ſtalks, mounting by ſupport 
many feet high, adorned with heart-ſhaped, 
oval, and lanceolate leaves, in the different 
ſpecies, and apetalous, dioecious flowers. 

Claſs and order, Dioecia Hexandria. 

Characters] CAlix, male and female 
flowers on ſeparate plants, having bell-ſhap- 
ed, ſix-leaved, ſpreading cups, which in the 
females are deciduous —CoR ol LA, no petals. 
—STAMINA, fix filaments with oblong an- 
theræ in the males. PisriLLUM, an oval 
germen, three very ſmall ſtyles crowned by 
oblong, reflexed, downy ſtigmas 1n the fe- 
males, PRRICARPIUu, a globular, tri- 
locular berry, having two globular ſeeds. 

There are twelve or thirteen ſpecies, maſt- 
ly of a ſhrubby, climbing growth, ſome 
hardy, and ſome of tender nature; but it is 
principally ſome of the hardy kinds that are 
eſteemed for culture in our gardens, having 
long trailing ſtalks, ſome armed with prickles, 
others are inermous, or unarmed, and moſtly 
climb by means of cirrhi, or claſpers, upon the 
adjacent trees and buſhes, many feet high, 
which renders them proper furniture for 
thickets and wilderneſs quarters, &c, are 


all exotics from different foreign countries, 


both in Europe, Aſia, and America; and the 
following are the moſt noted ſpecies, con- 


kſting of ſeveral ſhrubby, and one herba- 


— 
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ceous kind for hardy plantations, and ſome 


ſhrubby ſorts for the green-houſe, &c, 


Hardy Kinds. 


Of theſe ſorts the firſt ſeven are ſhrubby 
and the eighth is an herbaceous plant, all of 
the climbing tribe, 

'SMILAX Ajpera. 

Raugh Spaniſh Smilax, or Common Ryu), 
Bindweed.) Riſes with many long, ſlender, 
angular, trailing, prickly ſlalks, climbing 
ten or twelve feet high; heart-ſhaped, Ay 
dented, prickly leaves, having nine longitu- 
dinal nerves, and ſmall bunches of white 
flowers at the ſides and ends of the branches, 
ſucceeded by round red berries. 

Variety.) With black berries. 

*?SMILAX Sar ſaparilla. 

Sarſaparilia, or Peruvian Rough Bindweed.) 
Riſes with angular, prickly, climbing ſtalks, 
oval, obtuſe, trinervous, ſmooth leaves, and 
ſmall bunches of white flowers at the axillas, 
ſucceeded by red berries. 

3O0MILAX Tamnordes. | 

Tamnoide Carolina Smilax, er Black- Briony. 
leaved Rough Bindweed.) Riſes with taper, 
prickly, climbing ſtalks ; large, oblong, 
heart-ſhaped, ſeptemnervous, ſmooth leaves, 
and at the fides of the ftalks looſe bunches 
of whitiſh flowers, ſucceeded by black berries: 

+SMILAX Laurifolia. 

Bay-leaved Virginia Reugh Bindweed.] 
Riſes with taper, prickly, trailing, climbing 
ſtalks ; oval-lanceolate, thick, ſtiff, ſmooth, 
trinervous leaves; and at the ſides of the 
ſtalks round bunches of flowers, ſucceeded 
by black berries. | 

*SMILAxX Excelſa. 

Leſiy- climbing Oriental Smilax.) Piles 
with angular prickly flalks, climbing to the 
tops of the higheit trees; heart-ſhaped, 
ſmooth leaves, — 4 nine nerves, and at 
the axillas, ſmall bunches of whitiſh flow— 
ers ſucceeded by red berries, 

*SMILAX Lanceelata. 

Lanceolate Virginia Smilax.] Riſes with 
taper inermous ſtalks; lanceolate, or ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſmooth leaves; and ſmall cluſters of 
flowers ſucceeded, byred berries. 

'SMILAx Retundifolio. 

Round-leaved Canada Smilax.) Hath ta- 
per, prickly, - climbing ſtalks; roundiſh, 
heart-ſhaped, acuminated, ſmooth leaves, 
having ſeven or five nerves; and ſmall 
bunches of flowers, ſucceeded by ſmall ſruit. 

*SMILAx Herbacea. | 
Flerbace;us 
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Hath a thick, fleſhy root; taper, prickly | ed either in nurſery- roms for a year or two, 
(talks, climbing near twenty feet high; oval, | or at once where they are to remain. 
heart-ſhaped, quinquenervous, unarmed By Layers. — The ſlalks being layed in au- 
leaves; and at the axillas of the ſtalks | tumn, &c. they will be well rooted and fit 
bunches of ſmall flowers, ſucceeded by red | for tranſplanting by autumn following. 
berries. By Seed. —— This is commonly obtained 
93MILAxX Pſeudo- China. from abroad by the ſeedſmen in the ſpring, - 
Pſeudo China, or Baſtard China Rozt.] | which may be ſowed, ſome in pots, and 
Hath a large fleſhy root ; taper, inermous | plunged in an hot-bed to forward their ger- 
ſtalks, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped, iner- | mination, otherwiſe they are apt to remain 
mous leaves, thoſe on the branches being ob- | a year or more beſore they grow, and ſome 
long, oval, and quinquenervous; and at the | may be ſowed in the full ground near the 
axillas bunches of ſmall flowers, ſuccezded | ſhade of ſhrubs, &c. in a light, dry ſoil, 
by red berries. in drills thinly, and covered about an inch 
All the above ten ſpecies of Smilax flower | and half deep, marking each row with a 
moſtly in June and July, which in all the | ſtick, becauſe they will probably not come 
ſorts are apetalous, and male and ſemale | up till next year, giving however the com- 
on ſeparate plants, produced commonly in | mon nurſery care of weeding and watering. - 
bunches from the ſides of the branches, are | the pots er beds, till the plants are come 
ſmall and make no ornamental appearance, | up, which ſhould have occaſional ſhelter in 
2nd the female flowers are ſucceeded by ber- | cold weather, and when two or three years 
ries, but they rarely ripen in England. . | old may be planted out, ſinally to remain. 
Theſe plants are perennial in root, and all Tender kinds.—Both the tender ſpecics- 
the woody kinds ate durable in ſtalk, and | may be propagated by layers, and by divid- 
moſtly retain their leaves the year round. ing the roots. Perſorm the laying in ſpring- 
Their roots are moſtly compoſed of many | on the young ſhoots, which by autumn or 
"fleſhy fibres ſpreading widely on every ſide, ſpring following will be fit for potting off 
tending up many trailing ſtalks, which in | ſeparately : and by roots, theſe being ſlipped in- 
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Herbacezus Virginia and Maryland Smi- | ing them ſupport to climb upon, they will 4 
lax.) Hath N angular, inermous, effect a proper diverſity. bi, 
limbing ſtalks; oval, ſeptemnervous, ſmooth g 1 
e ; 5 umdellate bunches of flowers, Met had of Propagation. . 'S 
ſucceeded by ſmall berries. Firſt the hardy kinds —They are propa- | | 

Green- Houſe Kinds, wah by ſlipping the roots, by layers and by 4 

They are ligneous climbers, like the | By flipping the Roots.—— Many flalks riſ- "if 
others, but in winter require the ſhelter of a | ing from the roots widely around, the outer i 
green-houſe. _ | young ones of which may be readily ſlipped 'Y 
9SMILAX China. | off with roots to each, which being per- 1 
China Rough Bindweed, or China Root.) | formed in autumn or ſpring, may be plant- t 'Y 
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moſt forts being ſurniſhed with cirrhi, they | March or April, and the off-ſets potted ſe- Ko! 
thereby mount upon any neighbouring ſup- | parately, they wil! ſoon take root; managing 375 
port. | the whole as other woody exotics of the 145 
In their native ſoil abroad they grow na- green houſe. Mi 
turally in woods and hedges, and thrive beſt SMYRNIUM, Alexanders. 4 
under the ſhelter, ſhade, and drip of trees | 'The-plants are large herbaceous biennials, 1 
and buſhes. | and perennials, one of which was former'y ö 


The hardy ſorts therefore are ſingularly cultivated in the kitchen-garden as a culinary 
adapted as furniture ſor thickets; groves, | herb, uſed ſor ſtewing, &c. they all riſe with 


wilderneſs, and wood works, planting them 


towards the front between the trees and 


ſhrubs, where they will run and ſpread very 
agreeably ; exhibiting themſelves as ever- 
| greens all the year. 

And the tender forts being potted and 
placed in the green-houſe collection, allow- 


large ternate and pinnated, many-lobed 
leaves from the root, and erect ſtalks, ſeveral 
ſeet high, crowned with umbels of flowers. 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 
Chargers.) CALIx, umbellate ſlowers,. 
having the general umbel unequal and tee 
ſmaller ones erect, without auy involuccum, 
| and 


SOL 


and ſcarcely viſible cups. CoROLLA, a 
uniform, general umbel, compoſed of nume- 
rous florets,. having each five ſpear-ſhaped 
petals. — STAMINA, five ſmall filaments with 
ſimple antheræ. — PisTILLUM, a germen 
under each floret, two ſtyles, having ſimple 
ſtigmas —PERICARPIUM, none; a nearly 
globular, flreaked, two-parted fruit, with 
two moon-ſhaped ſeeds. : | 

There are five ſpecies, four biennials, and 
one perennial, moſtlyplants of but little merit; 
one fort, however, a biennial, being formerly in 
eſlimation as a culinary herb, we will exhibit 
its deſcription and mode of culture, &c. 

SMYRN1UM Oluſatrum. ( Bienmal.) 

Oluſatrum, or common Alexanders.) Hath a 
largiſh, downright, white, fibrated, biennial 
root, ſending up ſeveral large, triternate, 
many-lobed leaves, and upright ſtalks, di- 
viding and branching four or five feet high, 
varniſhed with ternate, ſerrated leaves, hav- 
ing ſoot-ſtalks, and all the branches termi- 
nated by large umbels of white flowers, 

This plant is a biennial, and is raiſed 
commonly from ſeed, which riſing in ſpring 
with large leaves, remains till ſpring follow- 
ing, then ſhoots up ſtalks for ſeed, and pe- 
riſhes in autumn after. | , 

The whole plant is of a ſtrong, warm, 
ſomewhat aromatic nature. | 

It being blanched like celery is then fit for 
uſe as a culinary plant, and is alſo uſed for 
medicine without blanching, its leaves and 
feeds being uſed for that purpoſe. 

It is propagated by ſeed ſowed in' the 
ſpring in any light ſoil and open ſituation, 
in ſhallow drills, fifteen or eighteen inches 
aſunder ; and when the plants are come up 
two or three inches high, thin them to fix or 
eight inches diſtance in the rows, to give 
them room to ſhoot up ſtrong, when earth 
muſt be drawn up about them; but in ſpring 
following, as they will ſhoot out again vi- 
gorouſly, let ſome earth be hoed up cloſe 
about each plant, and in three or four weeks 
they will be blanched for uſe. 


_ SOIL, fee EARTH, Composr, Duns, | 


ManuURE, &. | 

SOLANUM Night-ſhade, comprehend- 
ing the Love-Apple and Potatoe, 
This remarkable genus furniſhes many 


herbaceous and ſhrubby plants for ornament 
and uſe, conſiſting of annuals and ſhrubby 
_ perennials for adorning the pleaſure ground, 
green- houſe, and ſtove collections, and emi- 
nent herbaceous culinary plants; ſome being 


by 
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long trailers, others are of erect growil, 
garniſhed with pinnated and ſimple leaves 
in the different ſpecies, and all the torts 
adorned with ſmall rotated, five-parted flow. 
ers, ſucceeded by roundiſh, ſoft, baccaccous 
fruit, of various ſhapes, ſizes, and colou;s, 
in the ſeveral ſpecies, &c. being in ſome 
ſorts as large as apples and eggs, in others 
like cherries, and in ſome as ſmall as cur- 
rants; ſometimes exhibiting a ſingular and 
ornamental appearance, and in ſome forts 
(Love Apple) is alſo in eſtimation, as elcu-. 
lents for culinary purpoſes; but the moſt va. 
luable of all the ſpecies of this genus, is 
that admirable eſculent, Solanum tuberoſun, 
or. Potatoe, for its large, tuberous, edible 
root, which is obtained for uſe almoſt the 
year round, 75 

Claſs and Order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Charafters.] CaALix, is monophyllous, 
cut half-through into five acute ſegments, 
and is permanent,——CoROLLA, is monope- 
talous and rotaceous, having a ſhort tube be- 
low, with a large, ſpreading, plicated limb, 
dividing into five ſpreading, pointed ſeg- 
ments, 


antherz,—P1sSTILLUM, a roundiſh germen, 
ſlender ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, having 
an obtuſe ſtigma.—PERIcAaRPIUM, a round- 
iſh bilocular fruit of the berry kind, punctuat- 
ed at top, having a connivent fleſhy recep- 
tacle, and is filled with many roundiſh com- 
preſſed feeds. | 
To this genus Sclanum is now added, the 
Lycoperſicon, or Love-Apple, the delongena, 
or Egg-Plant, and the Potatoe; they being 
found to be all of the Night - ſhade tribe, both 
in the characters and quality, which, ac- 
cording to Linnzus, is ſuppoſed to be more 
or leſs poiſonous, not excepting the Potatoe, 
though in a very ſmall degree; and may be 
ſaid to be the wholſomeſt of all the ſorts of 
Night-ſhade, there being about thirty differ- 
ent ſpecies, ten or twelve of which are culti- 
vated in the Engliſh gardens for variety and 
uſe ; conſiſting of ſome herbaceous annuals, 
and one ſhrubby perennial for the pleaſure- 
garden, &c. a few ſhrubby exotics for the 
green-houſe and ſtove, and herbaceous an- 
nuals and perennials ſor the kitchen-garden. 


Annual Kinds for the Pleaſure- ground. 


The principal ſorts are the Love-Apple and 
Egg-Plant, there being many other annual 


| ſorts of leſs note; ſome are common weeds 
in 


STAMINA, five ſmall connivent . 
filaments, terminated by oblong, connivent 
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in our gardens, particularly the common 
black-berried Night-ſhade, comprehending 
many varieties ; however the moſt material 
annuals under this head are the following. 
1SOLANUM Lycoper/icon. 
Lycoperſicon, or Wolf 's Peach, commonly call. 
ed Love- Apple, or Tomatos.) Riſes with 
ſtrong, herbaceous, unarmed, procumbent 
ſtalks, branching numerouſlly fix or eight feet 
long ; large, pinnated, rank-ſcented leaves, 
of four or five pair of cut lobes, and an odd 
one; and ſimple racemous cluſters of ſmall 
yellow flowers at the axillas, ſucceeded by 
large, roundiſh, compreſled, furrowed, ſoft, 


red fruit. 


Varieties are) Common Jarge, furrowed- 
fruited Love-Apple.—Cherry-fraited Love- 
Apple, having ſmooth, round, red fruit the 
ſize of large cherries, —Yellow cherry-fruit- 
ed, —Scentleſs leaved, — Burnet-leaved. 

This ſpecies and varieties are all of large trail- 
ing growth, and flower in June, July, and Au- 
guſt, and the fruit ripensin September and Oc- 


tober, when they appear both ornamental, and 


are fit for culinary uſes, particularly the com- 
mon Jarge-fruited kind, which is in high eſ- 
timation in ſome families for improving 
ſoups, alſo for ſtewing, and ſauces, & c. for 
which purpoſes they are highly valued by the 
Spaniards and Portugueſe in particular, by 
which people they are commonly called To- 
matos : ſo that this ſpecies is employed both 


- as an eſculent and ornamental plant, and in 
both caſes its chief merit is in the fruit. 


It is an annual in this country, whatever 
it may be in its native ſoil, which is the hot 
parts of America, but is hardy enough to ſuc- 
ceed here in the open air in ſummer, being 
previouſly raiſed in hot-beds, thence tranſ- 
planted ; and as being of very rampant trail- 
ing growth,, require the ſupport of walls, 
pales, or ſtakes, which ſhould alſo be in a 
funny ſituation, otherwiſe the fruit will not 
ripen freely. 

*SOLANUM ibiopicum. | 

Eibiopian hard-fruited Love- Apple.) Riſes 
with erect, ſmooth, herbaceous ſtalks, divid- 
ß and branching half a yard high; gar- 
niſhed with oval repand-angular leaves, and 
drooping pedunculi from. the ſides of the 
branches, each bearing one white flower, 
lucceeded by round, ſtriated, firm, red fruit. 

DOLANUM MAfdelongeng. : 

. Melongena, or Egg-fruited Night-ſhade, com- 
monly called Ege-plant.) Riſes with an erect, 


k, firm, herbaceous ſtalk, branching | 


— 
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erectly two or three fect high; large, oval, 
oblong, entire, downy leaves; and blue flow - 
ers ſingly from the ſides of the branches, 
having prickly cups, ſucceeded by large, 
oval, egg-like, pendulous fruit of different 
colours in the varieties. | 

Varieties are] Common white fruited 
Egg-plant, having large, white, fleſhy fruit, 
the ſize and ſhape of a very large egg, 
purple · fruited Egg-plant, —red-fruited—yel- 
low - fruited, —prickly-fruited, &c 

This ſingular ſpecies and varictics are all of 
upright firm growth, branching and form- 


ing full heads, well garniſhed with fine large 


leaves, and flowers in June and July, and 
the fruit attains perfeCtion in Auguit and 
September, being all of the large egg-ſhape;. 
but the white-fruited ſort is in moſt eſteem 
as a curiolity, for its very great reſemblance 
to a hen's or ſwan's egg, effecting a ſin- 
gular appearance as they grow on the 
plants; and in ſome warm countries in the 
ſouth of Europe they are very commonly 
eaten and are accounted wholeſome: in Eng- 
land, however, they are not at all reliſhed, 
ſo that the plants are cultivated only as a cu- 
riofity, and as ſuch highly merit culture in 
the pleaſure- garden. 

Theſe plants being natives of Aſia, Af- 


rica, and the warm parts of America, re- 


quire to be raiſed and forwarded in hot- beds 
in this country. 

80L AN Uu M Nigrum. 

Common Black Night- ſpade.] Riſes with an 


upright herbaceous ſtalks, branching a yard, 


or two or three feet high, oval, angular- in- 


dented leaves; and from the ſides of the 
branches roundiſh nodding umbels of white: 
flowers, ſucceeded by black, and other co- 
loured berries in the varieties. 

This common black Night-ſhade, is chief- 
ly uſed as a medicinal plant ; it grows wild. 
in gardens, fields, and dung-hills in Eng- 
land, and moſt parts of the world, often be- 
coming a troubleſome weed, ſo is rarely 
cultivated ; it, however, comprehends ſeve- 
ral varieties which were formerly conſidered 
as diſtin ſpecies, but prove to belong all to: 
the Salanum Nigrum, having all oval leaves, 
and nodding umbels, and are ſometimes 


. cultivated in gardens for variety. 


The I tries Varieties are.) Common black» 
berried Night-ſhade, as above,—large, up- 
right, ſpreading, black Night-ſhade,—green- 
iſn- yellow berried, red- berried, — villoſe 
yellow berried, with taper hairy branches. 


and 
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and angular ſomewhat hairy leaves, = Guinea 
black-cherry-berried, with angular dentated 
branches, and ſmooth entire leaves,— Vir- 
Fine upright, black berried, with angular 
'ranches, and repand ſmooth leaves, — Jew's 
black Night-ſhade, with prickly branches, 
All of which produce their flowers in nod- 
ding umbels ih fummer, ſucceeded by um- 
bellate cluſters of berries in autumn. 

All the above four ſpecies and varieties are 
herbaceous annuals, being moſtly but of one 
fummer's duration, particularly the Love- 
apples and Melongena; but ſeveral of the va- 
rieties of the Solanum Nigrum will often con- 
tinue all winter if potted and placed in the 
green-houſe : however, an annual ſupply of 
all the four ſpecies mult be raiſed every ſpring 
from ſeed; remarking, that the firſt three 
ſpecies, being exotics from hot countries of 
Aſia, Africa, and America, require to be 
raiſed in hot-beds in ſpring for tranſplanta- 


tion into the full air in ſummer; but the 


fourth ſort being hardy, moſt of its varieties 
may be raiſed in the open ground. 

Moſt of the above annuals may be employed 
in the pleaſure-ground for variety, more 
particularly the Love-apples and Egg. plants; 
and the former alſo as culinary plants for their 


fruit, as aforeſaid; but the Melongena, or 


Epg-plant, having great ſingularity in their 
egg-like fruit, merit a place-in every curious 
garden: as to the Solanum Nigrum, or Black 
Night- ſhade, the beſt ſorts may be admitted 
in large gardens to encreaſe the variety ; and 
if ſome are alſo planted in pots, trained up 
ſtreight, and placed in the green-houſe in 
October, they will remain green all win- 
ter, and exhibit an agreeable variety during 


that ſeaſon, with their umbels of ripe fruit. 


Their Propagation and Culture, 


As to the propagation and culture of all 
theſe annual Night- ſhades, they are all eaſily 
raiſed from ſeed ſowed annually in the ſpring; 
the three tender kinds in hot-beds, for tranſ- 
plantation in May or June, and the hardy ſorts 
(Slanum Nigrum) in the open ground, 

For the tender kinds, Love-apples, and 
Egg-plant, prepare 'a moderate hot-bed in 

arch or April, as for other tender annuals, 
covered with a frame and lights, and moulded 
over with light rich earth 6x inches thick, 
or may ſow them in any hot bed already 
made for other plants, fuch as cucumber 
beds, &c. provided there is room, ſowing 
the ſeeds either in the earth of the bed in 


ſw 
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ſmall drills, or in pots and pluhged ; 
hot-bed ; and bride tk, — bd © 
dulge them with freſh air and occaſion; 
waterings, in common with the other play:; 
of the hot-bed, and thin them where they 
ſtand too thick, that they may have rcom 0 
gather ſome ſtrength previous to their tran;. 
plantation; or if they are pricked out upon à 
freſh hot-bed, it will forward them con. 
derably, which is more particularly neceilary 
for the Egg-plants. 


Obſerve, however, of the Love- apple 


kinds, in particular, that towards the lat 
ter end of May, when the plants are from 
about four to fix or ſeven inches high 
and the ſeaſon is become tolerably warm and 
ſettled, plant them out finally in the full 
ground on ſome warm border, placing them 
ſingly at ſome conſiderable diſtance, on ac. 
count of their large ſpreading growth; plant. 


ing fome alſo againſt a ſouth fence, &c. 


to have the full ſun, as well as for the ad- 
vantage of training their trailing branches 
along regularly; for unleſs they have ſupport 
they will trail upon the ground, and over- 
__ the neighbouring plants, and not ripen 
their fruit; but being trained againſt ſome ſun. 
ny fence like a wall-tree, or to a treilage or ſtout 
ſtakes, they will ſhew themſelves to proper ad- 
vantage, and ripen their fruit more early and 
perfect, and exhibit it more ornamentally. 
But as to the Melongenas, they being rai(- 
ed as above in a hot - bed, it is alſo adviſcable 
to forward them as much as poſſible by the 


| farther aid of one or more hot- beds, in order 


to run the plants up to a large growth, and 
exhibit themſelves and fruit in full ſize and 
perfection. f 

Therefore when thoſe ſeedlings are one or 
two inches high, having a freſh hot bed 
ready, prick out a quantity about four inches 
aſunder, or plant ſome in ſmall pots ſingly; 
and plunge them in the hot. bed, giving wa- 
ter and occaſional ſhade, ſrom the ſun till 
they are freſh-rooted, repeating the water - 


ings as occaſion requires, and admit a due 


portion of freſh air every mild day by tilting 
the upper end of the lights; then, when the 
plants have been forwarded about a month 
in this bed, ſome may be thinned out with 
balls to their roots, and placed upon another 
hot · bed fix or eight inches aſunder, manag- 
ing them as before, it will ſtill forward them 
more conſiderably fo a large ſtature for flow- 
ering and fruiting in perfection; obſerving, 
as they advance in height to raiſe the ow 
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by degrees in proportion : likewiſe in their 
advanced growth, and as the warm ſeaſon 
approaches, begin to harden them gradually 
to the open air, in fine days; and towards 
the middle or latter end of June, the plants 
being grown tall and ſtrong, and the ſeaſon 
become warm and ſettled, they ſhould be re- 
moved into the full air, finally to remain: 
when thoſe growing in the earth of the bed 
may be taken up, with balls of earth to the 
roots, planting them either in the borders or 
in pots; and thoſe already in pots may be 
ſhifted into larger, and placed to adorn fore- 
courts, or any other conſpicuous compart- 
ments, where they will effect a curious va- 
riety, with their egg-ſhaped fruit, all the 
autumn ſeaſon. 

'The hardy kinds.—As to the hardy kinds, 
conſiſting of ſeveral varieties, ( Annuals) all the 
offspring of the Solanum Nigrum, or Com- 
mon Black Nightſhade, are eaſily raiſed from 
ſeed; ſowed in the latter end of March or in 
April, moſtly in a bed or border of light earth, 
ſeparately, either broad-caſt on the ſurface, 
and raked in, or in ſhallow drills, thinly, not 


more than half an inch deep; and the plants 


when about three inches high, planted out 
about the borders and in pots: or they may 
be ſowed at once where they are to remain, 
in patches in the different compartments, 
and the plants afterwards thinned to one in 
each place; or may ſow ſome of the foreign 
varieties, in particular, in a hot.bed, to raiſe 
and forward them more effeCtually, planting 
them out as above. — Thus, in either method, 
they will arrive to a flowering ſtate in July, 
— produce their umbels of berries in au- 
tumn; obſerving, if deſigned to keep any of 
the more curious ſorts as long as poſſible, they 
muſt be potted, and placed in the green-houſe, 
where they will remain all winter. 


Hardy Shrubby Kinds. 


There is one hardy ſhrubby ſpecies, com- 
prehending ſome varieties; moſtly wild 
climbing plants of the hedges, in England and 
moſt parts of Europe, but are retained in- 
many gardens for variety. 

*SSOLANUM Dulcamara. 

Dulcamara, Bitter-ſweet, or Climbing Moody 
NMxbeſbade.] Riſes with long, flexuous, iner- 
mous, woody ſtalks, climbing, by ſupport, | 
many feet high; oblong, pointed leaves, 
with the upper ones halbert-ſhaped ; and cy- 
moſe cluſters of ſmall blue flowers, ſucceeded 
dy bunches of ſmall, oval, red berries. | 
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Varieties.) Common blue-flowered, as 
above—White-flowered Variegated white 
ſtriped-leaved-—Gold ſtriped-leaved Afri- 
can thick-leaved, formerly ranged as a diſ- 
tinCt ſpecies, but proves to be only a variety 
of the Solanum Dulcamara. 

They all flower in June, July, and Au- 
guſt, and the berries ripen ſoon after. 

All the varieties of this ſpecies are of the 
climbing tribe, and durable in root and ſtem, 
&c, but deciduous in leaf. The common 
ſort grows wild in fie!d-hedges, in moſt parts 
of Europe, climbing over the neighbour- 
plants; and is often cultivated in ſhrubberies 
as a climber, in aſſemblage with the varie- 
gated forts, —But the variegated kinds are in 
moſt eſteem as garden plants, for the beauty 
of their elegant ſtriped leaves, and are there- 
fore much employed as climbers. 

As to the African thick-leaved variety, it 


being tender, requires to be potted, and - 


treated as a green-houſe plant. 

All the hardy varieties, however, i. e. the 
common, and two ſtriped kinds, &c. will 
grow freely almoſt any where in the full 
rome : the common ſort, in particular, will 
ucceed alſo in any cloſe place, ſo is often 
planted even in towns and cities ; and all 
theſe ſorts, conſidered as climbers, are pro- 
per furniture for ſhrubberies, wilderneſs quar- 
ters, groves, and thickets, and to run over 
arbours ; allowing them ſupport of ſtakes, or 
placed to climb upon buſhes, &c. Allow 


the variegated forts generally a dry and ra- 


ther poor ſoil, otherwiſe they will be in dan- 
ger of growing too vigorous, and become 
plain, — They are eaſily propagated by layers 
and cuttings, in autumn, winter, or ſpring, 
and they will all be well rooted by autumn 
following, and fit for tranſplantation, either 


| in nurſery rows, or at once, where they are 


to remain, 
Shrubby Green-houſe Kinds. 


There are many tender ſhrubby ſorts, of 
the quality of green-houſe plants, ſome of 


which are retained in our gardens for orna- 


ment and variety; which being exotics from 
warm countries, muſt be kept in pots, in or- 
der for moving to ſhelter in winter. 


SSOLANUM Pſeudo- cap ſicum. 

Baſtard Capſicum; commonly called Amemun 
Plinii, or Winter Cherry.) Riſes with a 
ſhrubby, upright, inermous, green ſtalk, 
branching numerouſly and erectly all around, 
three or four feet high, forming a regular 
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head, garniſhed with narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, 
repandous leaves; and white flowers, in ſeſſile 
umbels, or fingly from the fides of the 
branches, ſucceeded by many beautiful red 
berries, like cherries, appearing very orna- 
mental all winter. | 

Variety] With yellow berries, 

Both the varieties are beautiful ſhrubby plants 
from Madeira, flowering in June, July, and 
Auguſt, and the fruit ripens in autumn and 
winter, which in both ſorts are of the ſhape 
and ſize of common cherries, but not eat- 
able; appearing very beautiful all the win- 
ter ſeaſon; effeCting a pretty variety in the 
green-houſe collection. 

150LANUM Sodomeum. 

Apple of Sodom, Pomum Amoris, or Shrubby 
African Love-Apple.] Riſes with a ſhrubby, 
prickly ſtalk, branching two or three feet high, 
having the branches alſo. armed with ſpines ; 
ob-oval, pinnatifid-ſinuated, prickly leaves, 
with the ſegments obtuſe; and large blue 
flowers in bunches, from the ſides of the 
branches, having prickly calyces ; ſucceeded 
by large, round, comprefſed, yellow fruit, 
the ſize of a ſmall apple, ripening in winter. 

*SOLANUM Indicum. 

Indian Nigbiſbade.] Riſes with a. ſhrubby, 
prickly ſtem, branching two or three feet 
high, with the branches alſo. armed with 
ſpines z wedge-ſhaped, angular, entire, ſome- 
what-hairy leaves, prickly on both ſides; 
and longiſh bunches of blue flowers at the 
ſides of the branches, ſucceeded by round, 


golden-yellow fruit, the ſize of cherries ;. 


ripening in winter, | 
*%SoLANUM Verbaſcifolium. | 
Verbaſcum-leaved, Downy, American Night- 

ſhade.) Riſes with a ſhrubby, inermous ſtem, 

branching a yard high, or more; oval, en- 


tire, downy leaves, and compound umbels | 


of flowers at the axillas of the branches,. ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall round berries. | 

Theſe four tender ſhrubby ſpecies flower 
here in June, July, and Auguſt; and they 
all ripen their fruit abundantly in the end of 
autumn, and in winter. X 

They are all of ſhrubby growth, durable 
in root, ſtem, and branches, and retain their 
leaves molt part of the year. The firlt two 
ſorts are the moſt noted of theſe kinds in the 
Engliſh gardens, but the firſt fort moſt of all; 
however all the four ſorts merit culture, to 
increaſe the variety in the green-houſe col- 
| Jeftion, as they will form a pretty diverſity, 
both in their flowers and fruit, moſt part of 
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the year, but particularly in autumn and 
winter, when the fruit ripens, which exhi- 
bits a very ornamental appearance. 


Their Propagation and Culture, 


The propagation of all theſe green-houſe 
ſorts is principall by ſeed in a hot-bed in 
the ſpring,, and the ſeed may be obtained a: 
the nurſeries and ſeed-ſhops. 

Therefore, in March or April, prepare ſome 


pots of rich light earth, in which ſow the 


ſeed thinly, and cover it half an inch deep, 
and plunge the pots in any common hot-bed, 
under frames and lights, giving frequent re. 
freſhments of water, and the plants will ſoon 
come up, when a due portion of freſh air 
muſt be admitted daily, together with repe- 
titions of moderate waterings occaſionally 
and when the ſeedlings are about two cr 
three inches high, it is adviſeable to prick 
them out upon another hot-bed ; which be- 
ing framed, and earthed fix or eight inches 
deep, plant the ſeedlings therein, fix inches 
apart, giving water, and ſhade from the ſun, 
till rooted.. It is alſo eligible to prick ſome 
out in ſmall pots fingly, and plunge them 
alſo in a hot-bed ; obſerving in both methods to 
give frequent waterings, and admit a latge 
ſhare. of freſh air every day, by ti'ting the 


lights; and as the warm weather advanccs, 


harden the plants gradually to the full air, ſo 
as towards the middle or end of June they 
may bear to be ſully expoſed ; at which time 
thoſe not potted may be taken up with balls, 
and planted in proper pots (twenty-fours) and 
the already potted plants ſhifted into larger, 
placing them in the ſhade for a week or fort- 
night; — them aſterwards as other 
ſhrubby exotics of the green houle. 


Tender Shrubby Kinds for the Hot Heufe, 


Under this head is compriſed four or five 
tender ſhrubby exotics, from the warm parts 
of America and Africa, and require the aid 
of a ſtove to preſerve them in this country; 
ſo are kept in pots, and placed in that de- 
partment for variety. 

1 80¾L AN Uu ne] q.. | 


Fiery-thorned American Nightſtade.) Riſes 


with a ſhrubby N ſtem, branching a 
yard or_more high, cloſely armed with hery- 


red thorns z ſpear-ſhaped, acuminated leaves, 
revolute at the baſe; and ſimple racemons 
cluſters of white flowers at the fides of the 
branches, ſucceeded by red, cherry-like ber- 
ries. 


1180. 
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ngoLANUM Guineenſe. 

Guinea Nig hiſbade.] Riſes with a ſhrubby, 
mermous ſtem, branching five or fix feet 
high, having alſo ſmooth branches ; oval, 
entire leaves, and very flender lateral pe- 
duncles, terminated by branches of ſmall 
white flowers, ſucceeded by round yellow 
berries. | 


280L AN UM Tzmenteſum 
Tomentoſe AÆthiopean Nightſhade.] Riſes 


with a ſhrubby, tomentoſe, prickly ſtem, | 


branching two or three feet high, armed with 
aceroſe prickles; heart-ſhaped, repandous, 
inermous, tomentoſe, or wooily leaves; and 
bunches of ſmall flowers, ſucceeded by gol- 
den yellow fruit, the ſize of gooſeberries. 

This ſpecies is remarkable for its tomen- 
toſe property, it being almoſt totally covered 
with down. 

13SO0LANUM Babamenſe. 

Bahama Nightſhade.] Riſes with a ſhrubby, 
prickly ſtem, branching ſeveral feet high; 
ipear-ſhaped, obtuſe, repandous leaves, reflex- 
ed in the margin; and {imple cluſters of blue 
flowers at the ſides of the branches, ſucceeded 
by red berries, 

1480LAN UM Trilobatum. ä 

Trilobate Jamaica Nightſhade.) Riſes with 
a flender, ſhrubby, prickly ſtem, branching 


five or fix feet high; wedge {haped, moſtly | 


trilobate ſmooth leaves, and ſome with five 
lobes ; and ſmall white flowers ſingly, ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall ſruit, the fize of elder-ber- 
nes. 

All theſe tender ſhrubby Solanum for the 
ſtove collections, muſt be always kept in pots 
of light rich earth, and retained moſt part of 
the year in the ſtove, except about two or 
three months in the heat of ſummer; and 
thus they will flower annually, and ripen 
plenty of fruit. 

They are all propagated by ſeed in 2 hot- 
bed in the ſpring ; ſowing it in pots of light 
earth, and plunge them in the hot-bed, and 
when the plants aft come up two or three 


inches high, prick them ſeparately in ſmall | 


pots, which plunge alſo in the hot-bed or 
bark-bed, and manage them afterwards as 
other ſhrubby exotics of the ſtove. 

Their propagation may alſo be tried by 
cuttings ; planting them in pots, plunge 
them in the bark-bed, and cover them clole 
down with a hand-glaſs. 


Hardy, Herbaceous, Eſculent Kinds. 


Under this head is compriſed only one 
ſpecies, Potatoe; having already mentioned 


} 
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a culinary ſpecies, among the tender annual 
kinds, viz. Lyecperſicon, or Love-Apple, ſome» 
times cultivated as an eſculent, as well as an 
ornamental plant; but the moſt valuable eſ- 
culent in this genus is the Tuberous-rooted 
Nighiſbade, commonly called Potatoe, com- 
prehending ſeveral varieties, all of hardy tem · 
perature, and which, for their fine, large, 
eatable roots, may be ſaid to be the moſt 
profitable culinary eſculents in the world, as 
they may be obtained in great plenty the year 
round, and are almoſt univerſally admired 
by all ranks of people; and in many coun- 
tries are become a principal article of ſood 
among the common people. But Linnzus, 
and fome other modern botaniſts, as we for- 
merly remarked, conſidering all the Night- 
ſhades of the lurid tribe of plants, i. e. ſuch 
whoſe foliage, &c. aſſume a diſagreeable 
2 colour, of a forbidding aſpect, thereby 
uppoſe the plants to be more or leſs poiſon- 
ous z not excepting the Potatoe, though in 
a very ſmall degree: and it is ſaid a dullneſs 
attends the conſtant eating of them, and 
ſometimes a griping, more eſpecially when 
any conſiderable quantity is boiled and eaten 
in broth or ſoups, before the juice has been 
previouſly boiled out in another water. How- 
ever, when Potatoes are thoroughly well 
boiled. roaſted, or baked, they prove a very 
palatable and wholeſome root, either to eat 
alone, or as ſauce to fleſh-meat, though roaſt- 
ing 1s probably the wholeſomeſt way of uſing 
them. They however are cooked in various 
ways, in all of which they are exceedingly 
profitable for the ſervice of a family. 

The botaniſts admit of only one real ſpe- 
cies of the Potatoe, comprehending ſeveral 
varieties, as above obſerved, differing in the 
form, colour, and other properties of the 
root, and colour of the flowers. 

"SSOLANUM T uberoſum. | 

Tuberous-rocted Peruvian Nightſhade, com- 
monly called Potatoe.) Hath a tuberous root, 
emitting numerous fibres, productive of many 
large roundiſh and oblongiſh, fleſhy, edible tu- 
bers; and immediately from the root rife herba- 
ceous, flexuoſe, ſmooth ſtalks, ſomewhat erect- 
ly, a yard long, garniſhed with large pinnated 
leaves, of ſeveral pair of entire lobes; and ter- 
minated by ſubdivided peduncles, ſupporting 
bunches of ſmall purple, or white flowers, in 
the different varieties, ſucceeded by roundiſli 
fruit, furniſhing ripe ſeed in autumn. 15 

It is the tubers ot the root only of this plant 
that is eatable; the fruit, the product of the 
ſtalk, is never uſed. 8 

5 Z 2 La- 
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Varieties.) It comprehends two principal 
varieties, viz,—Red-rooted Potatoe, gene- 
rally producing reddiſh or purple flowers.— 
White-rooted Potatoe, commonly bearing 
white flowers. — Each of which principal 
varieties compriſe ſeveral intermediate ones, 
ſuch as — Round-red — Oblong-red — Pale- 
red — Rough-red — Smooth-red — Red and 
white — Early dwarf-red — Kidney-ſhaped 
white Potatoe — Round- white — Large ob- 
long - white Large ted- ended white kidney- 
ſhaped Large conglomerated American Po- 
tatoe, being generally cluſtered together con- 
fiderably, each root or tuber attaining a 
prodigious large ſize, being in eſtimation 
principally for feeding cattle. 

This ſpecies Solanum Tuberoſum is a native 
of Peru, where the natives of the country 
commonly call it Batatas, and hence it here 
derived the European name Potatoe. 

It may be conſidered both as an annual 
and perennial ; obſerving in the firſt caſe, 
that the ſame individual root is only of one 
year's duration ; for being planted in ſpring, 
each root ſends out numerous off-ſets,' be- 
coming proper Potatoes by autumn following, 
at which time the ſaid parent roots will be 
almoſt totally decayed ; hence it becomes an 
annual: but in the ſecond caſe, the off-ſets of 
the parent root remaining ſound till the next 
year, when they alſo furniſh an abundant 
ſupply of off-ſets, hereby the ſpecies is per- 
petuated in great abundance from year to 
year, and becomes of a perennial nature : re- 
marking, however, that a freſh plantation 
muſt be performed every ſpring. 

With reſpect to the properties of the differ- 
ent varieties of Potatoes for uſe, there is no 
very material difference; though the red ſorts 
were formerly in greateſt eſteem, and, in our 
opinion, are the beſt for eating; though of 
late years, the Potatoe cultivators about Lon- 
don, who raiſe prodigious quantities annually, 
generally prefer the oblong white ſorts, parti- 
cularly a fort they call by the cant name of 
Red-noſed Kidney ; it being a large, oblong - 
iſh, whitiſh Potatoe, reddiſh at one end, and 
is eſteemed to be both more prolific in its 
produce, more faleable in market, as well as 
the fineſt eating Potatoe of any; therefore they 
have almoſt totally neglected x culture of the 
fine large red Potatoes, which by many are held 
ſuperior to the others for richneſs of flavour. 
It is, however, proper to cultivate a due ſhare 
of the beſt ſorts of each kind, all of which are 
raiſed. in great plenty by the roots, either 


planted whole, or cut into ſeveral pieces, and | 


| 
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into a large cluſter of new Potatoes, fit for uſe 
the following autumn or winter; though 
ſometimes the early ſorts will be fit to take 

up for uſe in June or the beginning of July, 
| of the ſize of large walnuts ; ſo continue liſt- 
ing them up by degrees as they are wanted 
till October or November, when the main 
crops will be full grown ; at which period of 
growth, and not before, they are in the high- 
eſt perfection; and the largeſt full-grown 
Potatoes are conſiderably finer eating than 
the ſmall ones, which generally eat hard, li. 


| 


rich meally flavour peculiar to large full. 
grown Potatoes, nor are they altogether ſo 
wholeſome for general uſe, | 


Obſervations on their general Culture. 


Potatoes may be obtained for uſe plenti- 
fully almoſt the year round; the early ſorts 
being planted forward in the ſpring, they 
often afford tolerable little Potatoes fit to take 
np in June or July following, as formerly 
obſerved, eſpecially in the rich warm grounds 
about London, where they generally begin 
taking them up for market in June, before 
they are a quarter grown, or as ſoon as they 
attain the ſize of good walnuts, and thence 
continue taking them up occaſionally till the 
general crops arrive to full growth in the lat- 
ter end of October; both becauſe early Pota- 
toes fetch an extra price, and that the ground 
may be cleared time enough for the reception 
of ſome other crops, ſuch as turneps, cole- 
worts, cabbage, ſavoys, &c. for winter, ir. 
which there is a double advantage ; ſuffering, 
however, the greater part of the main crops 
of Potatoes to remain untouched until the 
end of October, or beginning of November, 
to attain mature growth, and thereby obtain 
the roots in their ultimate perſection, both tor 
eating and long keeping : for Potatoes that 
are taken up before they have had their full 
growth, conſequently probe inferior both in 
ſize, quality, and duration; but being per- 
mitted to continue growing till autumn, 
about the latter end of Oftober, or beginning 
of November, as above ſaid, till the flalks or 
haulm, begin to decay, the roots will be 
arrived to full maturityz and being then 
taken out of the ground in due time, and 
houſed in ſome cloſe dry apaitment, they will 
keep in good perfection ſor eating all winter 
and ſpring, until the arrival of the new crops 
_— ſummer, alt 
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| being planted in the ſpring, each multiplies 


very, and watery, entirely devoid of that fine 
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All the varieties of Potatoes may be culti- 
vated with ſucceſs in any open ſituation, both 
in gardens and the open elds ; very conſi- 
derable quantities being now cultivated in 
the fields round London, and moſt other 
eat towns, for the ſupply of markets, they 
proving very beneficial crops ; and the main 
crops being cleared off in due time, the 
round is often ſowed with wheat, which ge- 
nerally ſucceeds remarkably well immediately 
after Potatoes. 
As to the American Cluſter-Potatoe, it 
generally grows to a vaſt ſize, in a conglo- 
merated or cluſtered manner, each often 
weighing ſeveral pounds, and at preſent is 


culture is the ſame as the common ſorts, only 
requires more room to grow. 

All the ſorts delight in a moderately light 
dry ſoil, and open ſituation; and if en- 
riched with dung, the greater ſucceſs may be 
expected. 

The plants are propagated moſt com- 
monly by the root, i. e. the Potatoe, either 
whole or cut in pieces, each forming a proper 
ſet or plant; and being planted in March or 
April, in rows, two or three feet aſunder, 
twelve or eighteen inches apart in the rows, 
and five or ſix inches deep, they come up in a 
month or ſix weeks after, requiring no other 
culture than a little hoeing to kill the weeds, 
and looſen the ground; and each ſet will thus 
multiply into a large cluſter, juſt within the 
ſurface of the earth, attaining full growth the 
ſame year, fit to Jig up for uſe in autumn, 
continuing good till ſummer following. See 
their General Method of Propagation, &c. 

As Potatoes, therefore, are the moſt profit- 
able of all our eſculent roots, and being of 
eaſy culture, their cultivation merits univerſal 
attention for the ſervice of families of all 
ranks, and are now in many places cultivated 
to great advantage for. the ſupply of the 
markets, where they always prove a very fale- 
able commodity, *' | | 


weight and meaſure ; but in London they are 
always ſold by weight, at from two or three 
to four or five ſhillings the hundred, of ſix 
ſcore: though the early ones, at firſt coming 
in, fell at a much higher rate; ſometimes at 


dred in Covent · Garden market: they, how- 
ever, quickly fall to the aſore mentioned 
prices; and when they come in plentifully, 
they being generally ſorted into three ſizes, 


cultivated chiefly for feeding of cattle, Its 


In the markets Potatoes are ſold both by 


the enormous price of two guineas per hun- 
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ware, middlings, and chats; the former being 
the largeſt, they fetch the beſt price, and the 
others ſell in proportion; all of which are re- 


tailed accordingly to the conſumers at from 


a penny, or three farthings, to one farthing 
per pound. 


General Method and Seaſon of Propagation, 
proper Soil, &c, and Method of Planting. 


The general method of propagating Pota- 
toes is by the root or Potatoe itſelf, being the 
tuberous part of the root, and the only part to 
plant for propagation z and which may be 
planted either whole or cut in pieces, as for- 
merly mentioned, and each planted ſepa- 
rately at certain diſtances, directed below. 
Potatoes may alſo be raiſed from ſeed, by 
way of experiment, to gain new varieties: by 
roots, however, is the only eligible method of 
propagation for general culture. 

Firſt by Roots. — As we above obſerved, 
the propagation. by roots being by planting 
the tubers or Potatoes themſelves, a proper 
quantity ſhould be procured in due time in 
the ſpring for 3 obſerving always to 
procure the fineſt moderately large roots of 
the reſpective varieties for ſets; though 


ſome uſe only the ſmall chats, for planting; 


but we have always found that the mid- 
dlings, or full-ſized roots, generally yield- 
ed the largeſt Potatoes in return. Likewiſe 


obſerve, that it is of much importance to 


change your ſets ; that is, not always conti- 


nue uſing thoſe of your own crops, or of any 
other place conſtantly, but every two or three 


years at moſt procure a freſh parcel of ſome 


different diſtant growth, which will be found 


of great advantage, both in preventing a dege- 


neracy, and in the goodneſs of the crops ; te- 


marking likewiſe, the ſets may either be 


planted whole, or each cut in three or four 
pieces, preſerving one or more eyes, or buds, 


to each cutting: they, however, ſhould not 


be cut until juſt the time for planting. 
The general ſeaſon for planting Potatoes is 


from about the middle or Jatter end of Fe- 
bruary to the middle of April ; remarking 
that the early ſorts, &c. for forward crops, 


may be planted in the latter end of February, 
and early in March, in a dry warm ſituation ; , 


but for the general crops, March, and the 


firſt fortnight in April is the moſt eligible. 


planting ſeaſon ; eſpecially in moiſt land, as 
if planted earlier, and much wet ſhould ſuc- 
ceed, it might rot the ſets, more particularly 


if cuttings : though in caſes of neceſſity, where 
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the ground is not ready, &c. Potatoes may be 
planted any time in April, or even in May, 


” 


and will yield tolerable crops by October: 


however, thoſe planted towards the mid- 
dle or latter end of March, and early in 


April, are principally to be depended on for 


the main crops to attain due perfeCtion. 
Obſerve, as to the proper ſituation and ſoil 


in which to plant Potatoes, always allow 


them an open expoſure, and tolerably dry ſi- 


tuation; and as to ſoil, they are generally the 


moſt proſperous in a moderately light pliable 


ground; none better than a good ſandy loam, 


in which they commonly yield fine crops : 
however, chuſe any the, molt convenient mo- 
derately-light land, of a pliant free-working 


nature, and not wet; and the ground may 


either be ſuch as has been in conſtant digging 
or ploughing before, or in graſs-ſward ; ob- 
ſerving in the former caſe, that if the ground 
be rather poor, be ſure to beſtow a good coat 
of dung, to be dug or ploughed in; but if the 
group is in ſward, and a freſh good ſoil, 
ardly any dung will be required; for the 
ſward being digged or ploughed in properly, 
It generally anſwers the. purpoſe of dung the 
firſt year, and is commonly productive of ex- 
cellent crops. * 
The ground may cither be digged or 


ploughed for the reception of the plants. 


The digging is generally the moſt practicable 
for * — and being perſormed one full 
ſpade deep will be ſufficient; and as to, the 
ploughing, this is commonly praCtiſec! for 


large quantities in fields, being careful to 


plough the full depth; and, if not graſs- 

round, if ploughed again croſs-ways it will 
be the greater advantage; or in ſtubborn 
land, two or three plougbings may be ne- 
ceſſary to divide and break the ſoi] properly, 
1 the firſt ploughing in autumn or 


ginning of winter, and croſs-ploughed in 
ſpring towards the time for planting; and if 
after the ploughing, the ſurface is rough and 
ſtubborn, a good harrowing will be proper 
for the better reception of the plants. 

Then with reſpect to the method and or- 
der of planting the Potatoes, they are planted : 
either with a dibble, or holed in with a 


ſpade, or drilled in with an hoe, &c. as 
hereafter explained, in rows two feet 


aſunder at leaſt, twelve or fifteen inches 
. Aiſtant in each row, and five or fix inches 


deep, as ditected below; remarking, how- 
ever, the American cluſtered Potatoe in par- 
ticular ſhould generally be allowed a yard 
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diſtance between the ow; but ſome advic. 
all the ſorts to be planted at that diſtance in 
the field · culture, in order both to admit of 
horſe-hoeing frequently between the row; 
to looſen the ſurface of the earth effeQtually, 
and to allow a greater ſcope for growth, and 
a more free admiſſion of ſun and free air, 90 
give all the chance poſſible for improving (he 
ſize of the Potatoes. 
; But as to the particular methods of plant. 
ing them, the following fix are occalionally 
practiſed, & e. dibble-planting, drill-planting, 
holeing- in- planting, furrow-planting, trench. 
ing in-planting, and bedding-in-planting ; 
but the three or four former are the moſt 
eligible methods. 

By Dibble-planting. —This may be per. 
formed either with a common large garden. 
dibble, blunted at the bottom, making holes 
therewith five or fix inches deep, at the dil- 
tance before mentioned, dropping one ſet in 
each hole as you go on, and ſtriking the earth 
over them; but thoſe who plant large quan- 
tities in fields, have generally a Potatoe- 


handle at top for both hands, having the 
lower end thick, blunt, and ſhod with iron 
Gx or eight inches up, the iron being alſo ob- 
tuſe or blunted at the lower end; and about 
ſix inches from the bottom is fixed an iron 
ſhoulder, both for the convenience of a tread 
for uſing the feet occaſionally to thruſt it into 
the ground, and that by ſtriking it in always to 
the ſhoulder, it makes the holes all an equal 
depth. Wich this inſtrument one perſon is 
employed in making the holes a ſoot or more 
aſunder, whilſt another follows cloſe aſter, 
and immediately drops one | Potatoe-ſet in 
each hole; then the ground is well raked or 
harrowed over to cover in all the holes pro- 
perly. But in gardens, where only a few are 
planted for my uſe, the dibbling-in the 


garden- dibble, thick and blunt at the lower 
end as hinted above; and one perſon may 
both dibble the holes and drop the ſets as he 
goes on, ſtriking the earth in upon them with 
the dibble, and afterwards rake the. ground. 
ee the articles DIBBLE and PLANTING. 

By Drill-planting. — Drills may be formed 
either with a large hoe or plough, two feet 
aſunder, and fix inches deep, in which 
drop the ſets, a foot aſunder, and cover them 
in with the earth equally the depth of the 
drill, 


; | By 


dibble for this purpoſe, being a large long 
dibble, about a yard in length, with a cro(s - 


ſets may be performed with any common 
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By Holeing-in-planting.—This is perform- 
ed with-a ſpade. A man having a light handy 
ſpade, and beginning at one end of the line, 
takes out a ſpit of earth, forms a ſmall aper- 
ture about ſix inches deep, another perſon di- 
realy following after drops a ſet in the hole, 
the earth of the next ſpit immediately covers 
it up, and ſo on to the end. 


By Furrow-planting. —This is ſometimes. 


performed in fields, in very light pliable land, 


and is performed by dropping the ſets in the 


furrow immediately after the plough, and the 
ploughing of the next furrow turns the earth 
in upon the ſets of the firſt ; and in another 
{urcow, two feet from this, drop another row 
of ſets, which are covered in as above; and ſo 
on till the whole is finiſhed. 

By Trenching-in. — This is ſometimes 
paclited in gardens, in light ground, by way 
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dundant moiſture, which might rot the ſets 
before they begin to ſprout. 


But in all the above methods of planting . 
Potatoes, thoſe of dibbling-in, drilling, and 
holeing-in are the moſt in praQtice; and 
about London, the dibbling them in being 


the moſt expeditious, is the moſt commonly 
practiſed. 


Culture of the Plants. 


The Potatoes being however planted in 


either of the above methods, it now remains 


to ſpeak of their future management; obſerv- 
ing, therefore, they are to remain in the ſame. 
place to grow to perfection; and as to cul- 
ture, when the plants come up, and weeds 
begin to over-run the ground, they require: 
only two or three hoeings to kill the weeds, 
and looſen the ſurface of the ſoil; the Po- 


of experiment, and is effected as they proceed 
in digging or trenching the ground, being 
trenched in the common way, each trench 
two ſpades wide, and one ſpade deep, placing 
one row of - Potatoes in each trench. Begin- 
ning, therefore, at one end of the ground, 


tatoes generally coming up in about a- 
month or five or ſix weeks aſter planting, be- 
ing accompanied by numerous weeds, which 
ſhould be hoed down in due time, before 
they grow large and overſpread the ſurface, 
or over- top the plants; performing the hoeings: 


open a trench the proper width and depth, as 
above, then paring in the top of the next 


generally in dry weather by broad-hoeing, 
or in fields by horle-hoeing, for the greater 
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trench deeply, together with . ſome good 
dung in the bottom of the firſt, levelling it 
evenly; and upon which lay the Potatoe- 
ſets in a row along the middle a foot or more 
aſunder: then _ digging along the ſecond 
trench a moderate ſpade deep, turning the 
earth thereof into the firſt trench, over the 
ſets, ſix or ſeven inches deep; this done, 
dung the bottom of the next open trench, and 
roceed with the digging and planting as 
fore; and thus continue trench and trench 
to the end. 


expedition; repeating the hoeings according 
as the future growth of weeds ſhall render 
it neceſſary, as well as to ſtir and looſen the 
ſurface of the ground about and between the 
plants, which will alſo prove very benelicial 
culture in improving thair general growth. 
After, however, two good hoeings, the plants 
will generally be advanced ſufficiently out of 
the reach of weeds, and become fo ſpreading , 
as to prevent their future progreſs, when no 
farther care will be required till the Potatoes . 
are arrived to perfection. In hoeing Po- 


By Bedding-in;—This- is ſometimes done 
in low wettiſh land, for the ſake of raiſing the 
beds, and ſink ing the alleys deep enough to 
drain off the too copious moiſture, and is 
thus performed. The ground is divided into 
four, five, or ſix-feet wide beds, with alleys 
two or three feet wide between bed and bed; 
and the beds being digged, the Potatoe- ſets 


may then be placed upon the ſurface in rows 


lengthwiſe; and then dig out the alleys a 
ſpade deep, caſting the earth thereof over the 


tatoes, many take the pains to hoe up a ridge 
of earth cloſe to each ſide of every row of 
plants in the firſt or ſecond. hoeing, to 
{ſtrengthen their growth more effeCtually, and 
render them more prolific z as the. bottom of 
the ſtalks. fo landed up, generally. emitting - 

roots in the earth that become productive of 
Potatoes the ſame as the general roots. — 
Thus far is the principal culture of Potatoes, 
they hardly ever requiring any farther care after 
June and July; but the crops, however, con- 


ſets about. ſix inches thick; or the alleys. may 
be firſt digged out to raiſe the beds, and the 
fets then planted with a dibble in the com- 
mon method. , Thus, by either of theſe me- 
thods, in wet ground, the alleys being ſunk, 
and the beds raiſed, the alleys diain off the re- 


tinue growing till autumn, and the. main 
crops in particular, which. you | deſign ſhall . 
ſtand to have their full growth, will continue 
growing till October, or till the haulm be- 
gins to decay in November, when the Pota- 
toes being full grown, they ſhould be then 
| wholly + 
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wholly taken up before they are attacked by 
froſt, and depoſited in ſome dry apartment for 
keeping : remarking, however, as we before 
obſerved, that new Potatoes being by many 
required as forward in the ſeaſon as poſſible ; 
and ſometimes the early forts, growing in 
warm rich land, afford young Potatoes in June 
as big as walnuts, or little apples, in which 
caſe may begin to dig up ſome for preſent 
ule ; though only a few ſhould be taken up at 
a time at this early ſeaſon, juſt by way of ra- 
rity, not more than can be uſed in a day or 
two; for, being not a quarter grown, they 
will not keep long out of the ground; if 
even but a few days, they will neither boil, 
bake, or eat well; but may continue thus 
taking up a few at a time occabonally, fo as 
to have a conſtant ſupply from June or July, 
till the perfection of the general crops in Oc- 
tober and November. 


Method of digging them up, and houſing them for 
4 inter and Goring us K 1 
As to the method of digging up the Po- 
tatoes for uſe, it is moſt commonly performed 
in gardens with a three-tined fork; and 
ſometimes in fields they are ploughed up for 
the ſake of making quicker diſpatch for con- 
ſiderable quantities; but the ſorking them 
up, however, makes the cleaneſt ok, and 
there are Potatoe-forks for the purpoſe, be- 
ing made with flat tines, blunted at the 
Point, and fixed upon a ſpade-handle. Moſt 
country ſmiths know how to make them ; 
and are ſold at the iron-mongers, and at 
many of the nurſeries. 
Previous to the digging up the Potatoes, 
the haulm ſhould be cleared away for ſome 
conſiderable ſpace cloſe to the ground, turn- 
ing it off in heaps, to clear the ſurface, for the 
-greater convenience and expedition in dig- 
ging, &c. then, if intended to fork them up, 
proceed by firſt opening a trench along one 
end of the ground one ſpade wide and deep, 
and then go on with the digging up the Po- 
tatoes the lame depth, having large baſkets, 
&c. placed, in which to throw them as they 
are digged up, being careful to dig all the 
ground regularly along ſpit and ſpit, the bot- 
tom part of the haulm remaining to each root 
will be ſome'direCtion for placing the fork, 
turning the ſpits clean up before you into 
the open trench, and pick the Potatoes of each 
plant clean out, great and ſmall, as you goon, 
and put them in the baſkets, As you advance 
with the digging, continue clearing off the 
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haulm upon the dug ground in heaps, which 


may afterwards be burned to ſerve as manure 
and thus proceed til! the whole is digged up; 
taking the opportunity, whilſt dry, to houſe 
thoſe ditectly that are intended for long 
keeping. | 5 | 

The taking up Potatoes by the plough is 
performed by ploughing the ground in the 
common method, which turns up the Po. 
tatoes very expeditiouſly to the top, ſeveral 
hands following immediately after to pick 
them clean out. 

Immediately after the Potatoes are taken up, 
pick out all the cut and bruiſed ones; likewiſe 
may ſort out the ſmall chats from the large 
ware, and then let the main crops for keep. 
ing be houſed, when they are perfectly dry, 
in ſome dry clofe place, well defended from 
the free air, wet, and froſt, in which the Po- 
tatoes may be depoſited in a Jarge heap, if 
brought in quite dry ; obſerving, that if a ſuf. 
ficient quantity of dry light earth, or ſapd, is 
ſtrewed between them — ti me to time, as 


keeping them in greater pei fection, covering 


thickneſs of dry ſtraw, and keep the apart- 
ment cloſe ſhut; for the more the external 
air 18 excluded, the better they will keep. 

Thus the main crops of Potatoes being 
taken up and houſed, they will remain ſound 
all winter and ſpring, till the arrival of new 
ones next ſummer, as we before remarked, 
provided they are- well defended, as above, 
from wet and froſt. 

It is however to be remarked, that at the 
approach of ſpring, towards March and April, 
many of the Potatoes will vegetate and ſprout 
forth in the houſe, ſo ſhould be turned over 
occaſionally, and ſtill continue a thick co- 
vering of ſtraw, to exclude the external air as 
much as poſſible, and they will keep till 
June. ; | 


Raiſing them from Seed. 


By Seed. —This is very rarely practiſed, 
becauſe their great encreaſe by roots render it 
unneceſſary; beſides, the propagation by roots 
is conſiderably the moſt expeditious and effec- 
tual method: ſo that railing Potatoes from 
ſeed is only ſometimes practiſed by way of 
experiment, and to try to gain new varieties. 
However, when this is intended, let ſome of 
the firſt flowering- plants be marked for ſeed, 
which gather in autumn when full ripe, and 


in March or April following ſo it in _ 
ight 


they are houſed, it will prove advantageous in 


the whole, however, at laſt with a good 
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light ſoil, in an open ſituation, in ſhallow drills, 
a foot aſunder ; and when the plants come 
up, keep them clear from weeds till autumn, 
when, about the end of October or Novem- 
ber, take up the roots, ſelect the fineſt and 
largeſt, which preſerve in ſand till ſpring, then 
plant them in the common way, and by au- 
tumn following they will have made proper 
encreaſe, and attain full perfaction; and you 


will then judge of their properties, 


SOLIDAGO, Golden Rod. (Virga Au-, 
rea) | 

It comprizes many herbaceous flowery 
perennials, of upright growth, for adorning 
the pleaſure ground ; riſing with numerous 
erect ſtalks, from one to ſeveral feet high, 
garniſhed moſtly with narrow, ſpear ſhaped, 
and oval leaves, and the top terminated by 
numerous ſpikes of fmall, compound, radi- 
ated, golden-yellow flowers. 


Claſs and order. Syngeneſia Polyzamia Su- 
er ua. 

Charafers.] CAlix, a compound ra- 
diated flower, having an oblong imbricated 
cup, compoſed of ſeveral narrow connivent 
ſcales COROLLA, is compound and ra- 
diated, having numerous funnel-ſhaped, 
quinquedented, hermophradite florets in the 
diſc, and tongue-ſhaped, tridented, female 
florets in the radius.—STAMINA, five ſhort 
hair-like filaments, with cylindric antheræ. 
—P1s8TILLUM, an oblong germen, filiforme 
ſtyle, crowned with a bifid ſtigma, and in 
the females two revolute ſtigmas.—PER1- 
CARPIUM, none.—SEMEN, a ſingle oblong 
ſeed in each floret, 

The ſpecies of Golden-Rod were formerly 
greatly extended, but now reduced by Lin- 
næus to twelve ſpecies, comprehending nu- 
merous varieties, one of which is a native of 
England and moſt parts of Europe, and moſt 
of the others are from North America ; but 
all the ſorts are very hardy, and retained in 
our gardens as flowering-plants. 

They are all fibrous-rooted perennials, 
that renew their ſtalks annually in ſpring, 

The ſpecies are, h 


"SOLIDAGO Virga Aurea. | | 
Virga Aurea, or Common Golden Rod.) 
Riſes with ſeveral angular, ſlender, almoſt 
flexuoſe ſtems, from one to two feet high, 
garniſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
and divide upward” into paniculated, erect, | 
cluſtered ſpikes of golden-yellow flowers, in 
Auguſt and September, 


| 


] 
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Varieties.) Talleſt Purple ſtalked, — Broad 


ſawed-leaved, —Narrow fſlightly-ſawed leav- 
ed,—Low-ſtalked, &c, — Each of which 
was formerly ranged as a diſtin ſpecies, 
but prove to be varieties only of the common 
Virga Aurea, 

This ſpecies and varieties grow naturally 
in many parts of England, &c. 

BULIDAGO Canaden/is. 

Canada Rough-leaved Gillen Red.] Riſes 
with ſeveral round ſmooth ſtems, two feet 
high; narrow, rough, trinervous, flightly— 
ſerrated leaves, and terminated by corymbous 
panicles, with recurved ſpikes of adſcendent 
yellow flowers, appearing in July and Au- 
guſt. | 

*SOLIDAGO Altiſſima. 

Talleſt, Late-blawing, American Golden Rad.] 
Rifes with numerous round ſmooth ſtems, 
four or five feet high ; ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, 
enervous, or unveined leaves, and termi— 
nated at top by large corymbous panicles, 
with recurved ſpikes of adſcendent yellow 
flowers, in September and October. 

Varieties.) There are many varieties of 
this ſpecies, differing ſomewhat from one 
another, but diſtinguiſhing themſelves ſpe- 
cifically, as this ſort, by their talliſh growth, 
enervous or unveined leaves, and large co- 
rymbous-paniculated recurved cluſters of 
flowers, as above, flowering late in autumn, 

*SOLIDAGO Latifolia. 

Broad-leaved Canada Golden Rod.) Riſes 
with erect angular ſtalks, two or three feet 
high; broad, oval, ſharp-pointed, ſawed 
leaves, and Jateral fingle ſpikes of yellow 
flowers, appearing in September. ; 

*SOLIDAGO Flexicaulis. 

Flexicaulous Canada Golden Rod, with a Fig- 
wort Leaf.) Riſes with a flender flexuoſe 
ſtalk, two feet high; oval, ſharp-pointed, 
ſerrated leaves, lateral ſingle ſpikes of 
pale-yellow flowers, in September, 

*SOLIDAGO Mexicana. | 

Mexican Golden Rod.) Riſes with oblique 
brown ſtalks, a foot and halt bigh; ſpear- 
ſhaped entire leaves, and erect, branch- 
ing, leafy peduncles, bearing yellow flowers, 
in Auguſt and September. 

'SOLIDAGO Cæſia. | 

Smooth Maryland Golden Rod.) Riſes with 
naked ſmooth ſtems, a foot and half high ; 
garniſhed with narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, acute- 
pointed leaves, and terminated by corym- 
bous panicles, with thick upper ſpikes of 
yellow flowers, appearing in September. 
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*SOoLIDAGO Lateriflora, 

Lateral- flowered American Golden Red.) Riſes 
with ſmall ſtalks a foot and half high; narrow, 
unſerrated, pointed leaves, and the ſtalks 
branching laterally below, almoſt from bottom 
to top, in floriferous ſpikes, ſhortening, and 
terminating upwards, in corymbous panicles, 
with recurved cluſters of yellow flowers, in 
September. 

9SOLIDAGO Rigida. 

Rigid or Stiff-leaved, ' Penſylvania Golden 
Red.) Riſes with many upright ſtalks, two 


feet high, branching alternately z oval, ſtiff, 


rough, cauline leaves, and the ſtalks and 


branches terminated by a corymbus of yel- 


low flowers, in September. 

*P*SOLIDAGO Noveboracenſis. 

New York Golden Rad.] Hath oval, ob- 
long, radical leaves, having foot-ſtalks, 
branching naked ſtalks, near two feet high, 
garniſhed with very ſmall leaves, and termi- 
nated by panicles of bright-yellow flowers, in 
September, 

1SOLIDAGO Minuta. 

Leaſt Pyrenean Golden Rod. ] Riſes with ſmall 
ſingle ſtalks, only about a foot high, ſpear- 
ſhaped entire leaves, and the pedunculi riſing 
at the axillas, each ſupporting but one yellow 
flower, appearing in Auguſt. 

_ SoLIDAGO Sempervirens. . 

Sempervirent, Fl:ſhy-leaved, New York, 
Golden Rod.) Riſes with ſeveral upright 
reddiſh ſtalks, five or fix feet high; ſpear- 
ſhaped, almoſt fleſhy, ſmooth leaves, with 
roughiſh margins, and the ſtalks terminated 
by large corymbous panicles of bright-yellow 
flowers, appearing in October, and great 

rt of the winter, in mild ſeaſons. 

All theſe twelve ſpecies of Salidago are 
very hardy fibrous-rooted perennials, of reat 
duration in root, bat moſtly annual in ſtalk, 
which Pug in Fring many from each root, 
arrive to a flowering ſtate in autumn; all the 
ſtalks adorned upward with long ſpikes of 
numerous ſmall flowers, exhibiting a very 
conſpicuous bloom a month or ſix weeks, and 
totally decay to the root in winter. 

They are ſo hardy as to proſper in any 
common ſoil and fituation, with but very 
little trouble in their culture. 2 

Conſidered, therefore, as garden furni- 
ture, they are proper autumnal . ornaments 
for almoſt every compartment of the pleaſure 
round, and ſhould: be introduced in affem- 

lage in all large borders, ſhrubberies, wil- 
derneſs quarters, and the borders of wood- 
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walks, &c. where, being judiciouſly diſtri. 
buted, at eligible diſtances, they will effecg 
a grand autumnal bloom for three or four 
months, in the different ſorts, as each root 
generally ſends up numerous ſtems cloſe 
together, often forming a large buſh, adorned 
above with numerous long panicles of golden. 
yellow flowers, which, though ſeparately 
mall, they being numerous and cloſely 
placed in each ſpike, are remarkably conſpi- 


foreign kinds. 

The flowers are univerſally compound and 
radiated, compoſed each of numerous her. 
maphrodite and female florets, as expreſſed 
in the Characters. | 
Mloſt of theſe plants increaſe exceedingly 
by the roots, a ſmall flip of which often mul. 
tiplies, in one ſeaſon, into a large bunch; 
and ſeveral of the ſorts being apt to ſpread 
conſiderably, require to be flipped, or cut in 
all round every year or two, to keep them 
within proper bounds. | 

They ſhould, therefore, be always planted 


other, and not too near ſmall plants. 


Method of Propagation and Culture. 


The propagation of all the ſorts is effected 
with great facility, by flipping or parting the 
roots in autumn and winter, foon after their 

ſtalks decay, or oy in ſpring, before they 
begin to ſhoot ; not ſlip them too ſmall, and 
may be planted at once where they zre de- 
ſigned to flower, and will all blow in good 
perfection the following ſummer and autumn. 

All the culture they require is, to have the 


when the roots have encreaſed conſiderably 
ſpreading, ſhould be flipped or cut in all 
around, as before obſerved. 

SORBUS. Sorb, or Service-tree, 

This genus is compoſed of noted deciduous 
trees, of middling ſtature, principally for 
ornamental plantations ; growingſrom twenty 
to thirty or forty feet high, or more, adorned 
with beautiful pinnatgd leaves of many pair 
of folioles, and pentapetalous flowers in um- 
bellate *cluſters, towards the ends of the 
| branches, ſucceeded by large bunches of red 
berries. | 

Claſs and order, Iceſandria Tryginia. 

Characters.] CaLix, is monophyllous, 
| concave-ſpreading, quinquedented, and per- 
' manent.,—CoROLLA, five roundiſh concave 


about 


cuous and ornamental, particularly al the 


at ſome conſiderable diſtance from one an- 


decayed ſtems cut down every winter; and 
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about twenty awl-ſhaped filaments, having 
roundiſh antherz.—P1sTILLUM, a germen 
under the receptacle, three {lender ſtyles, and 
capitated ſtigmas.—PERICARP1UM, a round- 


iſh, ſoft, ambilicated berry, containing three 


oblong cartilaginous ſeeds, 

There are only three ſpecies in this xe 
all three hardy deciduous trees; the firſt of 
which is a native of England, &c. the others 
are exotics from the continent of Europe and 
other foreign parts; the two firſt ſorts, in 
particular, are common in moſt of the nur- 
ſeries and eminent plantations, 15 

1SORBUS Aucuparta. | 

Bird's Service, commonly called Wild Service- 
tree, or Mountain Aſh ; alſo, ſometimes, Duicken 
Tres, Quick Beam, or Roan Tree.) Riſes 
with a ſtraight upright ſtem, and regular 
branching head, twenty or thirty feet high, 
or more, covered with a ſmooth greyilh- 
brown bark; pinnated leaves of eight or ten 
pair of long, narrow, ſerrated folioles, and 
an odd one; ſmooth on both ſides, and large 
umbellate cluſters of white flowers at the 
ſides and ends of the branches, ſucceeded by 
cluſters of fine red berries, ripe in autumn 
and winter. | 

Variety.) Yellow-ſtriped leaved. 

This ſpecies grow wild in many parts of 


this iſland, on mountainous places, woods, 
and hedge-rows, often arriving to the growth 


of timber, and is admitted in moſt orna- 
mental plantations, for the beauty of its 
growth, foliage, flowers, and fruit; the 
latter, in particular, being produced in nu- 
merous large red bunches all over the tree, 
exhibit a fine appearance in autumn and 
winter, till devoured by the birds, eſpecially 
the blackbird and thruſh, which are ſo allured 
by theſe fruit, as to flock from all parts and 
feed on thetn voraciouſly, but are not fit for 
domeſtic or houſhold uſe. 

SoRBUS Domeſtica. 

Houſbold, er cultivated Service-Tree, with 


eatable fruit.) Grows with an upright ſtem, | 


branching thirty or forty feet high, or more, 
having a browniſh bark, and the young 
ſhoots in ſummer covered with a mealy 
down; pinnated leaves of eight or ten pair 
of broadiſh deeply-ſerrated lobes and an odd 
one, downy underneath, and large umbellate 
cluſters of white flowers at the ſides and ends 
of the branches, ſucceeded by bunches of 
large, fleſhy, edible red fruit, of various 
ſhapes and, ſizes in the varieties. 
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Varieties of the fruit are] Wich Apple- 
ſhaped fruit Pear · ſhaped fruit—Oval-fruited 
Wich turbinated fruit - Compreſſed - fruited, 
&c. all of which ripen in autumn; gene- 
rally two, three, or four on a bunch, being 
ſometimes as big as little apples and pears, 
but are rarely palatable till they begin to 
aſſume a ſtate of corruption. 

This tree is a native of the ſouthern warm 
parts of Europe, where its fruit is in high 
eſteem to ſerve up in deſerts, and is culti- 
vated here, in many of our gardens, both as 
a fruit-tree, and to diverſify hardy planta- 
tions, 

_ TSoRBUs Hybrida. 

Hybridaceous, or Mongrel Service-Tree, of 
Gethland—ſuppoſed a mongrel between the 
Sorbus Aucuparia and Crategus Aria.] Grows 
twenty or thirty feet high; halfk-pinnated 
leaves, very downy underneath, and cluiters 
of white flowers, ſucceeded by bunches of 
roundiſh red berries in autumn. 

Theſe three trees are all of the deciduous 
tribe, and of hardy temperature, growing 
freely in any of our open plantations in any 
common ſoil and ſituation ; their foliation 
and flowering is generally pretty forward, 
commonly expanding their leaves in April, 
being all of the beautiful, pinnated, many- 
lobed kind; and the flowers appear in May 
and June, compoſed each of five ſmall petals, 
but many growing together in cluſters are 
conſpicuous enough; ſucceeded by bacca- 
ceous fruit, ripening in Auguſt, September, 
and October, often remaining on the trees 
after the fall of the leaf, particularly the Sorbus 
Aucuparia, which often retains its fruit all 
winter, or till devoured by. the birds, as be- 
fore remarked. 

As to the merit of theſe trees in gardening, 
they all demand culture in every eminent 
ſhrubbery and other hardy plantations ; be- 
ing introduced as ſtandards, they will effect 
a fine variety in aſſemblage, with their ele- 
gant pinnated leaves and cluſters of flowers 
and fruit: the Wild Service, particularly, 
ſhould be plenteouſly interſperſed in all exten- 
ſive ſhrubberies, for the ſingularity of their 
numerous cluſters of berries in autumn and 
winter, which alſo prove food to encourage 
plenty of ſinging birds in the plantations. 

But the Sorbus Aucuparia may alſo be in- 
troduced as a foreſt tree in timber planta- 
tions, being moſtly all heart is valued for 
many purpoles. 
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And ſome of the Sorbus Demeſtica may alſo 
be employed as fruit-trees in the garden and 


orchard; ſome being trained as ſtandards, 


others as dwarfs, and againſt walls and in 
eſpaliers for variety, training them, nearly 


as directed for pears and apples. 


They are raiſed in all the public nurſeries 


for ſale, particularly the firſt two ſorts, 


Method of Propagation, Oc. 


They are all eaſily propagated in abun- 
dance, by ſeed, in the open ground, alſo by 
layers, though the ſeedlings generally make 


the handſomeſt plants. 


By Seed. The berries or ſeeds ripen abun- 
dantly in autumn, which is the proper time 
for ſowing them, being careful to have them 
perfectly ripened, gathering them in due 
time before devoured by the birds, and pre- 
pare to ſow them as ſoon after they are ga- 


thered as poſſible. For their reception, dig 


a ſpot of lightiſh ground in the nurſery, and 
divide it into four-feet-wide beds, in which 
ſow the berries, either in drills an inch deep, 
or bed them in, by raking the earth from off 
the bed near that depth; then ſowing the 
ſeed all over the furface, cover them all an 


equal depth, with the earth drawn off, as 


above, for that purpoſe : ſome of them will 

robably riſe the following ſpring, they, 
33 frequently remain till the ſecond 
ſpring before they come up; obſerving, in 
either caſe, that, in ſpring following, when 
the ſeedlings are a year old, they ſhould be 


planted out in nurſery rows, to remain till 


they acquire a proper ſize for final tranſ- 
plantation. | 

Sometimes, in order to forward the ger- 
mination of theſe ſeeds, particularly the Sor- 
bus Domeſlica, we ſow them in large pots, 
which being ſheltered under a frame in win- 
ter, and in ſpring plunged in a hot-bed, will 
bring up the plants the ſame year fit for tranſ- 
plantation in nurſery-rows the following au- 
tumn. 
By Layers.— Having ſome of the trees, 
while young, cut down near the ground, 
it will force out lower ſhoots, which being 
layed, in the common way, in autumn and 
ſpring, they will readily emit roots, and be 
fit for tranſplantation in nurſery-rows in one 
year, This is alſo a certain method to con- 
tinue any particular variety. 

But the cultivated Service in particular, 
when deſigned to raife a quantity of fruit-trees 
for their fruit, they ſhould generally be pro- 
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pagated by graſting or budding the choicer. 

fruited kinds upon ſtocks, of any of the forts 

of Sorbus, raiſed from ſeeds or layers ag 

above ; they will alſo take upon pear-ſtocks, 
SOUP HERBS. | 


Many ſorts of herbaceous vegetables, of 


the culinary tribe, are in great eſtimation ſor 


the improvement of ſoups, &c. a liſt of 
which, collected under this head, will ſerve 
to aſſiſt the memory in furniſhing the garden 
with the proper ſorts ; remarking, that under 
the denomination of Soup Herbs, may alſo 
be pnderſtood all the forts of Pot-herbs uſed 
occaſionally in ſoups and broths, &c. 

In ſome families a great variety of Soup or 
Pot-herbs are occaſionally required, and in 
others a few only of the common ſorts are 
uſed, fo that every kitchen garden ought to be 
furniſhed accordingly with the proper ſorts. 

The following is, therefore, a liſt of the 
principal ſorts occaſionally uſed as Soup. 


herbs, &c. ſeveral of which, however, are: 


alſo employed in various other culinary uſes, 
ſallads, 8&c. as well as for ſoups, Celery— 
Endive— Leeks — Lettuce—Spinach—Green 


and White Beet—Chard Beet —Orach— BO. 


rage—Bugloſs — Chervil--Sorrel—Parſley— 
Coriander—Pot-Marigold — Thyme—Winter 
Savory — Summer. Savory—Pot or Winter 
Marjoram—Sweet Marjoram—Spear-Mint— 
Baſil — Love-Apple, or Tomatoes. 

In all of which, except the Marigold and 
Love-Apple, the leaves are the only uſeful 
parts; but in the Marigold the flowers are 
the only part uſed, and in Love-Apple the 
fruit ; remarking, likewiſe, that all the ſorts, 
but the laſt two of the liſt, (Baſil and Love- 
Apple) are of a hardy temperature, and may 
be eaſily raiſed in the natural ground; and 
the greater part are biennials and annuals, 
that require to be annually raiſed from ſeed ; 
but the Thyme, Winter Savory, Pot or Wiu- 
ter Marjoram, Sorrel, and Mint, are peren- 
nials of many years duration, being raiſed ſome 
both by ſeeds and ſlips, others principally by 
ſlips; and the Baſil and Love-Apple, being 


tender annuals, require to be raiſed. from 


ſeed in a hot- bed. See the culture of all the 
ſorts under their reſpeCtivg genera. 

But the molt prevailing Soup or Pot- herbs, 
of the above liſt, for general uſe are, Celery, 
Endive; Leeks, Spinach, Beet, Paiſley, 
Chervil, 'Thyme, Marjoram, Savory, aud 
Spear-Mint. 


However, the particular merit of the dif- 


ferent ſorts, together with the proper cul- 
| ture, 
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ure, is fully exhibited, each under its proper 


ay 
> OWING OF SEEDS. 

Different methods of ſowing Seeds are 
ractiſed occaſionally, as different ſorts re- 
quire, and according to different practition- 
ers; ſuch as broad-caſt ſowing and raking-in, 
—drill-fowing, —bedding-in-fowing, &c. 

BRoOAD-CAST SOWING, &c.—This is the 
moſt common and expeditious method of 
ſowing in practice, particularly in the kitchen- 
garden, both for crops to remain, and for tranſ- 

lantation, and is performed by ſowing the 
Seed with a ſpreading caſt evenly all over the 
ſurface of the ground, either in one continu- 
ed plat, or divided into beds, which is im- 
mediately raked with a large rake to bury all 
the ſeeds a due depth in the earth, ſome re- 
quiring to be raked in as light as poſlible, 
others half an inch or an inch or more deep, 
according totheir ſize, &c. 

In preparing for this method of ſowing, 
the ground is previouſly digged in the com- 
mon way, making the ſurface level with the 
ſpade as you go on; no occaſion, however, 
to break the ſurface very fine, nor rake it, 


only forming it even with the ſpade, as juſt 


obſerved, and leave it a little roughiſh, more 
or leſs, in proportion to the ſize of the Seeds, 
that they may be more effectually buried a 
proper depth for germination ; obſerving, for 
the general part, that the ground ſhould be 
ſowed whilſt freſh ſtirred, before the ſurface 
is rendered either to) dry and hard by the ſun 
and wind, or made wet by rain; but when it 
is ſo moderately dry as not to clog to the feet 
or rake, and that it will readily fall under 
the rake in raking in the Seed. 

All Sowing ſhouid generally be performed 
m dry weather, more particularly all early 


ſowing in winter and ſpring; but in hot 


weather, in ſummer and autumn, it may of- 
ten be eligible to take advantage of fowing 
immediately after a-ſhower or moderate ain. 
After, however, having digged the ground 
as above, the Sceds are then to be ſowed 


broad-caſt, all over the ſurface, either in 


one continued plat, and raked in as before 
remarked ; or the ground may be previouſly 
ſtepped out into four or five ſcet wide beds, 
with ſmall alleys between bed and bed,then ſow- 
ing the ſeed on each bed ſ:parately, or may firſt 


terwards mark it out in beds, as aſoteſaid. 
The laying out the ground in beds may, in 
ſome caſes, be the molt eligible way; ſach 
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for example, if wet ground that cannot bear 
treading, we can ſtand in the alleys both to 
ſow the Seed and rake it in, without tramp- 
ling the beds; and when weeding and water- 
ing becomes neceſſary, can alſo ſtand in the 
alleys to perform thoſe works; likewiſe to 
cull and. gather the produce, or tranſplant 
where neceſſary; and that no ground may be 
loſt, we may in ſome caſes have ſucceeding 
crops coming forward in the alleys; however, 
in kitchen-gardens, where ground is ſcarce, 
or that it 1s of importance to make the molt 
of every inch of ground, as well as uſe the 
moſt expeditious method of ſowing poſlible ; 
the broad-caſt ſowing all over the. ſurface, in 
one continued plat, as above obſerved, may 
be the more eligible practice, eſpecially in 
large grounds, as is the method of moſt of 
the kitchen - gardeners about London, for the 
main crops of carrots, parſneps, turneps, 
onions, leeks, Spaniſh lettuce, radiſhes, &c. 

As to the method of ſowing the Seed in 
the Broad-caſt way, it is effected occaſionally 
both with an open and locked hand. 

In the former caſe (ſowing open handed) 
it is performed by delivering the Seeds with 
an open hand, and broad-ſpreading caſt, as 
practiſed in ſowing corn in the open fields, 
previouſly ſtepping out the ground in breaks, 
or certain widths, as a guide to ſow with the 
greater regularity z ſo proceeding with the 
ſowing along each ſpace with a regular ſtep 
and caſt, giving the hand a proper ſweeping 
cant forward, fully expanded at the delivery 
of the Seeds, making them ſpread abroad 
evenly in every part; and thus proceed up 
one ſpace and down another till finiſhed ;_ 
which method of Broad-caſt ſowing is prac- 
tiled in large kitchen grounds in ſowing any 
conſiderable ſpace in one continued plat, as 
obſerved above. | 

But in the other caſe, (ſowing cloſe-hand- 
ed,) that in. narrow beds, when we intend 
ſowing them bed and bed ſeparately, or nar- 
row borders, and other ſmall piats of ground, 
we commonly ſow or deliver the Seeds with 
a locked or cloſe hand, diſcharging them 
from between the fore-finger and thumb, 
opening or pinching the thumb more or leſs, 
according to the ſize and nature of the 
Seeds, and thickneſs they require to be ſow- 


ed, giving the hand a fort of jerking turn, 
ſow the ground broad-calt, as above, and af- | 


or cant forward at' the delivery, to cauſe the 
ſeeds to ſpread regularly. | | 

As ſoon as the ſeeds are ſowed in either 
of the above methods of ſowing, let them be 


directly 
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direQly raked in before the ſurface of the 
ground is rendered either too dry by the ſun 
and wind, or made wet by rain if likely to 
happen ; obſerve as below. 

But previous to the raking in the Seed 
ſowed on the ſurface, as above, that if the 
ground is tolerably light and-dry, and a dry 
ſeaſon, it is of importance immediately after 
ſowing to tread them in evenly by treading 
the ground all over regularly with the feet, 
it being more particularly neceſſary in light 
looſe ground in the Broad-caſt Sowing all 
over the ſurface, in one, continued plat, 
which not only ſettles the Seeds, ſo as to be 
more effeQtually buried all an eligible regular 
depth in the raking, but alſo ſettles the 
ground evenly in every part, as that when we 
ſtand thereon to rake in the Seeds, the feet 
will not fink in holes, as would be the caſe at 
every ſtep in light ground, if not previouſly 
trodden ; it alſo prevents the drought of the 
ſpring from penetrating too freely : but, in- 
deed, if the ground is laid out in beds, we 
may either tread in the Seed or not, as we 


may readily ſtand in the alleys to rake them 


m without trampling the beds, which, in 
wettiſh ground in particular, may be the 
more eligible practice; however, even in 
the ſowing in beds immediately on the ſur- 
face, as above, in light looſe ſoils, with a 
dry ſurface and dry ſeaſon, it is eligible 
enough to tread in the Seed, previous to 
raking the ground after ſowing; which 
work of treading in the Seeds, in both the 
above methods of ſowing, is performed with 
the feet nearly cloſe together, taking ſhort 
regular ſteps, treading the ſurface lightly all 
over, once in a place, with but ſmall ſpaces 
between the ſteppings. 

Directly after the treading in the Seeds, 
as above, let the ground be regularly raked 
over to cover all the ſeeds effectually a proper 
depth, uſing a large wide-teethed rake for 
this purpoſe (fee Rake); being careful to 
rake very regularly, not to draw the earth 
and Seed in heaps, raking only once or twice 
in a place, which is generally ſufficient, eſ- 


. pecially where the Seed has been previouſly 


trodden down in the above manner; taking 
care, however, to perform it ſo effectually as 
to bury all the Seeds properly: and as you 
advance in the raking, trim off lightly all 


large ſtones and rubbiſh. 


bſerving ſome Seeds require to be raked 


in as lightly as poſſible, ſuch as all the very 
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ſmall Seeds; others require to be a quarte; 
or half an inch deep, others a whole inch or 
more, ſo uſe ſmaller or larger rakes acco;d- 
ingly. See RAKE, 

The above methods of Broad-caſt Sowing 
and raking in, may be practiſed to numerous 
ſorts of Seeds, particularly the greater part of 
the eſculents of the kitchen garden: nu— 
merous flower ſeeds and others, as is generally 
hinted in their culture, and, being the moſt 
ready and expeditious mode of Sowing, is pro. 
per for gcneral practice, eſpecially in exten. 
ſive grounds, except for ſome particular ſorts 
of Seeds that require to be ſowed either in 
drills or by bedding in, as directed below, 
which is particularized in treating of the 
reſpective plants in their proper places, 

But in many of the extenſive kitchen. 
gardens in the n- of London, &c. where 
they ſow large tracts of ground at once, 
inſtead of raking in the Seed ſowed in the 
Broad - caſt way immediately on the ſurface, 
they, for the ſake of expedition and cheap- 
neſs, have light ſhort-tined - harrows to draw 
with men, with which they harrow in the 


Seeds; and ſometimes they afterwards roll 


the ground with a light wooden roller to cloſe 
and ſmooth the ſurface, in order to cover the 
ſeeds more effeQtually, performing it when the 
ſurface is a little dried ſo as not to adhere to 
the roller. 165 

And in the large garden- farms in fields, 
where they commonly plow and harrow the 
ground for the reception of ſeeds, they 
practiſe only the broad-caft Sowing in continu» 
ed tracts for almoſt all their eſculent ſeeds, ex- 
cept for peas, beans, and kidney-beans, and 
not generally beſtow the work of treading 
down the ſeeds as before mentioned ; but the 
ground being prepared by ploughing, and at- 
terwards rough-harrowed, to ſmooth the ſur- 
face moderately, the ſeeds are then ſowed 
broad-caſt, in the ſpreading open- handed man- 
ner, and then harrowed in either with a light 
horſe-harrow, or harrowed in with men for 
particular crops; then roll the ſurface after- 
wards with a wooden roller drawn alſo by 
horſes, &c. to ſmooth the ſurface, as aſoreſaid. 

Dx1LL Sow1nG.—This method of Sowing 
is neceſſary for many ſorts of ſeeds, both eſcu- 
lents, flowers, and tree and ſhrub kinds in 
the nurſery, both for the plants to remain 
where ſowed, and for tranſplantation, and 
is performed by drawing drills with an 


hoe, from a quarter or half an _ i 
| W 
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two or three inches deep, according to the or three deep, as the ſorts and ſizes of ſeed 


ſizes and ſorts of ſeeds, which being ſowed 


evenly along the bottom of the drill, the 
earth is drawn evenly over them with a hoe 
or rake, the depths as above, and the ſurface 
lightly raked ſmooth. 

As to the ſorts of ſeeds that may be ſowed 
in drills, numerous forts may with proprie- 
ty be ſowed in that method, but is particu- 
Jarly eligible for many large kinds, ſuch as 
peas, kidney-beans z and many Jarge kinds of 
tree and ſhrub ſeeds, nuts and berries ; it be- 
ing not only the moſt ready method of com- 
mitting thoſe large ſeeds to the ground the 
proper depth; but being ſowed in rows at a 
diſtance, beſt ſuits the nature of growth of 
many ſorts of plants, and their method of 
culture. Many kinds of ſmall feeds are the 
moſt conveniently ſowed and cultivated in 
drills, ſuch as ſeveral of the kitchen-garden 
plants, as parſley, chervil, coriander, all the 
forts of ſmall-ſallading, and ſometimes ſpi- 
nach, beet, &c. alſo ſome of the aromatics 
when deſigned as edgings, ſuch as thyme, 
favory, hyſſop, and the like, which is ge- 
nerally mentioned 1n treating of their cul- 
ture; likewiſe many ſorts of flower-ſeeds are 
the moſt commodiouſly ſowed in drills, both 
when deſigned for tranſplantation, and ſome- 
times to remain, as 1s exhibited under their 
proper genera: but many of the tree and 
ſhrub ſeeds, in particular, are the moſt con- 
veniently ſowed in drills, all of which is pro- 
perly noticed under the genera of the reſpec- 
tive ſorts, . 

For by Sowing in Drills to all ſuch plants 
as admit of it, prove not only an eligible 
method of ſowing to bury all the ſeeds regu- 
larly an equal depth; but the drills being at 
ſome diſtance from one another, admits the 
ſun, air, and rains more effectually to the 
plants, and gives them a greater ſcope of 
growth, than ſuch as are ſown broad- caſt, 
or promiſcouſly all over the ſurſace, but ad- 
mits alſo of introducing a hoe between the 
drills to hoe down weeds and looſen the ſoil, 
which always proves a moſt beneficial cul- 
ture, 

The method of drill- ſowing is both eaſy and 
expeditious : in gardens it is performed by 


drawing the drills with a common drawing- 


hoe, large or ſmall, in proportion to the ſorts 
of ſeeds to be ſowed, generally ſctting a line 
as a guide to draw the drills ſtraight, which, 
as before- obſerved, are drawn of different 
depths, from a quarter or half an inch to two 


| ſtick. 


may require, and at proportionable diſtances, 
from three or four inches to ſo many feet, 
according to the nature of the plants; all of 
which particulars are always noted inthe cul- 
ture of the reſpeCtive ſorts, under their proper 
heads. 

The general method of drawing of drills 
for the reception of ſeeds, is with a common 
drawing-hoe, as before noticed, ſometimes 
with a large hoe, and ſometimes a middling or 
ſmall hoe, according to the fize of the drill 
required, ſize and nature of the ſeeds; draw- 
ing the drill ſometimes with the corner of 
the hoe, eſpecially for larger ſeeds, and 
ſometimes with the edge of the hoe flat- 
ways or horizontally ; but for large ſeeds, 
ſuch as peas, kidney-beans, many of the nut 
kinds, and other large ſeeds both ot trees, 
ſhrubs, and herbaceous plants, require a deep 
angular drill, drawn with the corner of - the 
hoe, turning the face or edge clole to the 
line, ſo draw the drill along with an angu- 
lar bottom evenly the depth required, the 
earth remaining cloſe along the fide of the 


drill, ready for turning in again over the 


ſeeds ; but where flat or ſhallow drills are re- 
quired for ſmaller ſeeds, it may, in many 
caſes, be more eligible to draw the drill 
with the hoe flat-ways, holding the edge in 
a horizontal poſition, as before obſerved, 
drawing the drill along with a flat bottom 
evenly the whole width of the hoe the pro- 


per depth, ſuitable to the ſorts of ſeeds in- 


tended to be ſo ſowed. 

Sometimes, when very {mall drills are re- 
quired, we draw them with the end of the 
fingers, or with the end of a ſmall flat 


Having, however, drawed the drills in 
either of the above methods, the ſeeds 
ſhould generally be ſowed and covered in 
directly, if the ground is dry and in good 
order ; but if the ſoil is wet, eſpecially at an 
early ſeaſon, it may be proper to ſuffer the 
drills to lie open expoſed to the fun and air 
an hour or two, or more, to dry a little, 
particularly for tender ſeeds in early ſowings, 
as juſt above obſerved, ſuch as kidney- 
beans, &c. f 

As to the method of ſowing in the drills, 
it is performed for the general part with a 


locked or cloſe hand, diſcharging the ſeeds 


from between the fore · finger and thumb, as 
before related, ſcattering the ſeeds evenly 


along the bottom of the drill, ſome ſorts re- 
quiring. 
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quiring to be ſowed thinly juſt along the 
middle, ſuch as in the angular drills draw- 
ed corner-ways of the hoe, for peas and 
many other larger ſeeds; alſo ſometimes for 
ſmaller ſeeds when intended for edgings; 
but in the ſhallow flat bottomed drills it is 
generally intended for the ſeeds to be ſcat- 
tered evenly the whole width of the drill, 
thicker or thinner according to the nature of 
growth of their reſpective plants, proper 
hints of which are generally exhibited in 
their culture, obſerving to cover in the ſeeds 
generally as ſoon as ſowed, as already hint- 
ed, raking or hocing the earth evenly over 
them, juſt the depth of the drills. | 
| Remarking, the work of covering the 
earth in the drills over the ſeeds may be per- 
formed occaſionally both with the rake, hoe, 
and ſeet; but the rake or hoe is the moſt 
eligible for general practice; drawing the 
earth evenly into the dril's a regular depth 
fully to the depth of the drill,” whether deep 
or ſhallow; however as to peas, kidney- 
beans, and the like larger ſeeds in large 
drills at wide diſtances, they are often co- 
vered in with the feet, by flipping them 
lightly along each fide of the drill alternate- 
ly, turning the earth evenly in over the ſeeds ; 
but generally for all ſmall- ſeeds in cloſe 
drills it is proper to cover in with the rake or 
hoe, ſometimes uſing the teeth of the rake, 
and ſometimes the back occaſionally, as. it 
ſhall ſeem moſt convenient; obſerving that 
as ſoon as the drills are covered in by either 
of the methods, let the ſurface be lightly 
trimmed along with the rake to ſmooth it 
and clear off large ſtones, &c. 
In the huſbandry Drill Sowing, the drills 
are generally drawn with the drill-plow by 
borles, which effects that work very expedi- 
tiouſſy; and for ſome ſeeds is ſo contriv- 
ed as to draw the drills, ſow the ſeed, 
and cover them in all at the ſametime. 
 BEDDING-IN SOWING,— This is a fort of 
broad- caſt Sowing in beds, becauſe the feeds 
are ſowed all over the ſurface, but in a dif- 
ferent way from the above mentioned: in 
this method the ground being digged and 
formed into four or five-feet-wide beds, 
with alleys, a ſpade width or more between 
bed and bed, and the earth being drawn off 
the top of the bed with a rake or ſpade half 
an inch or an inch or more deep into the al- 
leys, the ſeed is then ſowed all over the ſur- 
face of the bed; which done, the earth in 


| 
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the alleys is immediately drawn or caſt over 
the bed again. over the ſeeds the ſame depth 
and the ſurface raked ſmooth. : 

This mode of ſowing is often practiſed in 
the nurſeries, but not very frequently in 
kitchen-gardens, except in ſome parts of the 
North; it is not ſo expeditious as the broad. 
caſt Sowing, but is nevertheleſs very proper 
for many ſorts of ſmall ſeeds, and many ſonts 
of the tree and ſhrub kind, being a very re. 
gular method of Sowing ſo as to cover 3 
the ſeeds an equal depth, and is performed 
two or three different ways, ſuch as by rake 
by ſpade, and by ſifting. : 
- In performing it by the rake, the ground 
is digged in the common way, raking the 
tlurface as you go on, afterwards marking it 
out into four-feet-wide beds with moderatc 
alleys between bed and bed; then having a 
large rake, turning the teeth upward, and 
with the back thereof ſhove the earth even. 


ly from off the ſurface of the bed, a quarter | 


or half an inch, an inch or more deep, as 
may be required, into the oppoſite alley in a 
little ridge all the way along; this done, di. 
rectly ſow the ſeed evenly all over the ſur- 
face of the bed, then directly with the rake 
turned the right way, teeth downward, pro- 
ceed to draw the ridge of earth out of the 
alley over the ſeed, ſtriking the teeth of the 
rake ſmartly down on the farther ſide of the 
ridge of earth, and drawing it toward with a 
kind of jerk, make the earth ſpread evenly 
over the ſeed quite from one fide of the bed 
to the other, proceeding in that manner, 
drawing one ſtroke after another to the end 
of the bed ; then proceed to the next in the 
ſame manner, and ſo continue bed and bed 
till all is finiſhed ; then with a light rake 
gently trim the ſurface ſmooth and clear of 
ſtones. W . 

In ſome places this method is practiſed al- 
moſt in general in ſowing all forts of ſmall 
ſeeds, and by many preferred as a very eli- 


gible method of broad-caſt ſowing, ſo as to 


cover all the ſeeds evenly an equal depth ; it, 
however, is not near ſo expeditious for large 


grounds as the common broad-caſt Sowing 


and raking in. 

However, thoſe that are uſed to this me- 
thod of Sowing rid it off a great pace; 
ſometimes two or three hands being employ- 
ed on the fame work, one ſhoves the earth 
from off the bed, another follows immediate- 
ly after with the ſowing, and this followed 

| | direct ij 
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rectly by a third, draws the earth over the 
_ 10 10 proceed bed and bed. 9 
But nearly the ſame method of Sowing is 


alſo ſometimes performed with the rake and 


ſpade together, particularly in the nurſeries, 


- when intended to ſow any larger ſeeds a 


depth, uſing the rake to ſliove or rake 
3 from of the bed, into the alleys ; 
or if it cannot be conveniently performed 
with the rake a proper depth, it 1s effected 
with the ſpade, trimming or paring the 
earth evenly off the ſurface, half one way, 
half the other, into the alleys ; then ſow the 
ſeeds all over the ſurface as before, and if 
they are of the larger berry, nut, or ſtone 
kind, or any other large ſeed, previous 
to covering them, preſs or pat them all 
evenly down into the earth, with the back 
of the ſpadez and then, either with the 
rake or ſpade, cover the earth out of 
the alleys evenly over them; though if 
it is a deep covering, eſpecially it taken off 
with the ſpade, it is molt eligible to uſe the 
ſame implement in returning it, being care- 
ful to ſpread it evenly to cover the ſeeds al 
equally a proper depth, ſmoothing the ſur- 
face with the rake. 

Another method ſometimes practiſed in 
Bedding-in Sowing any common large 
ſeeds is, the ground being laid out in beds 
umaked, the ſeed is ſowed on the furface, 
and with the rake ſtrike it a little into the 
earth, then with the ſpade pare the alley, 
and caſt the earth evenly over the bed, half 
an inch, or an inch or more deep, as may be 
required, and rake the ſurface even. This 
is alſo ſometimes deſignedly practiſed in wet- 
tiſh ground, at an early ſeaſon, when it does 
not readily admit of treading or raking. And 
by deepening the alleys, and railing the 
beds, it drains the moiſture from the ſur- 
fark. ng) | 

The method of Bedding-in Sowing, by 
ſting, as formerly mentioned, is ſometimes 
practiſed for very ſmall or light ſeeds of a 
more delicate nature, that require a very 
light covering of earth when ſowed. So in 
order to bury them as ſhallow as poſlible, 
cover them in, by ſifting fine earth over them 
out of a wire deve. Previous to Sowing 


ſuch ſeed, the furface of the bed, &c. is 


raked finez- then either ſhove the earth 
thinly off the ſurface of the bed with the 
back of the rake into the alley, making the 
ſurſace as ſmocth as poſſible, and then ſow 
the ſeed, and ſift S earth in the alley 


* 
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evenly over it, ſome very ſmall forts only 
juſt covered, 'not more than half a quarter 
or a quarter of an inch deep : or ſometimes 
the ſurface being only raked as ſmooth as 
may be, without drawing off the earth as 
above; and way alſo ſmooth it with the 
back of the ſpade, then ſow the ſeed, and 
let ſome fine carth from the alley, or ſome 
brought for the purpoſe, be fiſted thinly over 
it, as juſt above-mentioned. ' | 

SPADE. 

A Spade is the moſt uſcful garden im- 
plement ſor digging, and preparing the ſoil 


for the reception of all ſorts of ſeeds and 


plants. 

There are ſeveral ſorts and ſizes of ſpades 
occaſionally uſed, though the common large 
digging-Spade is, in molt places, almoſt com- 
monly uſed for all kinds of digging and 
Spade- work, which however in many in- 
{tances, cannot be ſo conveniently uſed as a 
middling or ſmall Spade; it is therefore 
eligible for every good garden to be furniſhed 
with three different ſizes of Spades, to ſuit 
every Gepartment of gardening the more 
commodiouſſy, ſuch as the common large 
digging Spade, for all common digging and 


Spade-work as above obſerved, anda middling, 
and a {mall Spade fordigging particular narrow 


compartments, and digging between ſmall 
plants cloſely placed in beds and borders, 
&c. See each as below. | | 
Common digging Spade, &c.—This is de- 
ſigned for all common dipging, and trenching 
of ground, and all kinds of ſtrong Spade- 
work; ſo is of the largeſt ſize, being gene- 
rally from fourteen to ſixteen incnes long in 
the plate, and nine or ten broad, generally 
narrowing half an inch, or an inch leſs at 
the bottom. "Though in ſome of the kitchen 
gardens about London, where the ground 
is light and deep, they uſe Spades full ſixteen 
or eighteen inches long in the plate, eſpecially 
the Batterſea Spades; however, for the general 
part, a Spade of fourteen or fiſteen inches, 
by nine wide, proves the moſt handy ſize 
for all common digging in every diſtrict of 
gardening : but as they are made of different 
zes, from fourteen to ſixteen or eighteen 
inches long in the plate, as aforeſaid, ſo every 
one may ſuithimſelf according tothedepth and 
nature of his ſoil, and method of working. 
Middling Spade. —Being as to {ize, - If 


a foot long in the plate, and ſeven or eight, 


inches broad ; which will prove very uſeful in 
digging any narrow compartments, and 
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between narrow rows of ſmall plants; alſo 
in flower beds, and borders; likewiſe in 
ftirring, and freſh earthing the ſurface of 
beds occaſionally, between cloſe-placed plants 
of long ſtanding : planting and tranſplanting 
many ſorts, both in the ground, and in 
pots, and for many other ſorts of light Spade- 
work. | 

Small Spade. The ſize ten or twelve inches 
long in the plate, and five or ſix wide, and 
is convenient in pointing up or ſlight dig- 
ging, and freſh earthing the ſurface, between 
cloſe rows of ſmall plants, in beds and bor - 
ders, &c. where none of the two former 
Spades can be readily introduced ; likewiſe 
is uſeful in planting and potting many ſorts 
of ſmall plants, taking up ſmall roots, and 
other light purpoſes occaſionally. 

Proper garden Spades have the plate wholl 
of iron, not above a quarter of an inch thick. 
upward, growing gradually thinner from the 
middle downward ; the tree or handle being 
generally of aſh, about two feet, and a half 
long, and an inch and half thick, with a 
firm open handle at top, formed out of the 
ſolid wood, juſt big enough to admit of 
taking ready hold, one hand at top, and the 
other below. 

Semicircular, or ſcooped ' Spade. —Beſides 


the three ſorts of Spades above mentioned, 


there is alſo another ſort, having the plate 
made ſemicircular like a ſcooped garden- 


trowel, and is very uſeful in taking up plants 


with balls of earth, to preſerve the ball more 
firmly about the roots. 

| All the forts of Spades are ſold by moſt 
of the nurſery and ſeedſmen, and by the 
ironmongers ; the prices being according to- 
the ſizes, from five ſhillings to half a crown; 
the common digging Spades generally from 
four to five ſhillings, the middling ſize ones 
three ſhillings and fix-pence, and the ſmall 
ſpades half a crown, or three ſhillings; ſo 
at the whole price of a ſet of ſpades is but 
trifling. 5 | 

SPADICEUS fle, from ſpadix, a flower, 
or an! Aggregate of flowers, produced on that 
particular receptacle called a ſpadix, which 
18 protruded from a ſort of calix called a 
ſeth or ſheath, as in Narciſſus, Amaryllis, 


ow-drop, &c. See SPADIX, SPATHA, | 
| 0 Sk | tubulous, heart-ſhaped 


and SPATHACE.. | 

Many of the bulbous and tuberous rooted 
tribe, produce Spadiceous Flowers, the prin- 
eipal of which are, Amaryllis, or lily daf- 
fodil, Guernſey lily, &c, — Allium, garlick, 
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onion, leck, &c, — Crocus, all the varieties, 
— Colchicum, meadow ſaffron. — Narciſus, 
daffodil z jonquils, &c —Galanthvs, ſnow. 
drop. — Leucejum, greater ſnow drop. — 
Arum, wake- robin, &c. — Calla, Athio. 
pian Arum. — Os chis, fool - ſtones, &c.— 
Satyrium, bee - flower. Ophrys, twy- blade — 
Dracontium, dragon-plant. — Hemanthy;, 
blood flower. — Crinum, Aſphodel lily. — 
Pancratium, ſea-daffodil, &c. all of which 
are perennials, ſending up ſtalks annu:11;, 
terminated at top by that kind of calix de- 
nominated a ſpatha, encloſing a ſpadix of 
flowers, and after obtaining a certain growth, 
the ſpatha or ſheath burſts open, and pro. 
trudes the ſpadix, ſupporting ſometimes but 
one or few flowers, and ſometimes many, 
See SPADIX, 

Moſt of theſe plants are nearly allied, in 
habit and ſtructure, to the liliaceous tribe; 
diſtinguiſhed however, from that tribe of 


which the ſpadix of flowers is protruded ; 
the liliaceous kinds having no fpatha,. nor 
any other calix whatever. 

SPADIX. | | 

The particular receptacle and pedicles of 
ſpadiceous or ſpathaceous flowers above 
deſcribed, being protruded out of that kind 
of calix called a ſpatha;; and ſuſtains from 
one to many flowers, as in Narciſſus, &c. 
See SPATHA. 

The Spadix was originally applied to paims 
only, but it is now * to all recepta- 
eles and pedieles of flowers, whether ſingle 
or aggregate, that have a /patha or ſheath for 
their calix z which kind of calix being in 
form of a ſheath' or ſcabbard, burſts length- 
ways and protrudes the Spadix. See PA» 
THA. | 

SPARTIUM, Broom. 

Conſiſts of ſhrubby flexible plants, of the 


- 


| houſe collections ; all of upright moderate 
| growth, with long ruſh-like ſhoots, thivly 
ſhaped leaves, and numerous papilionaceous 
flowers. | 

Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

Characters. Calix is monophyllous, 
ed, with a ſhort margin, 
having five ſmall denticles. — GoR 0LLA, 13 
papilionaceous, with five petals, conſiſting of 
a large obcordated, wholly reflected vexillum, 

two oblong. oval wings ſhorter than the 

f 


ſtandard; 


plants by their ſpatha or ſcabbard, out of 


deciduous tribe, both hardy and tender, for 
diverſifying the pleaſure-ground, and green- 


| ire with trifoliate, and ſingle ſpear- 
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Fandard, annexed to the filaments, and a 
dipetalous, oblong, hairy carina, inſerted 
alſo in the ſtamina. —=STAMINA, ten un- 
equal, diadelphous filaments, with oblong 
anther. — PiSTILLUM, an oblong hairy 
ermen, awl-ſhaped, riſing ſtyle, having an 
oblong hairy ſtigma.—PerIcarPlum, a 
long, cylindric, obtuſe, bivalvous, unilocular 
pod, containing roundiſh ſeeds, 

There are about ten ſpecies in this genus, 
all of ex growth; the firſt of which 
grows wild abundantly in England, &c. all 
the others are exotics, chiefly from Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and other ſouthern parts 
of Europe, and the Levant; about fix or 
ſeven ſpecies are retained in our gardens for 
variety and ornament, in the ſhrubbery and 
green- houſe collection. Some of them being 
very hardy, others ſomewhat tender, re- 
quiring ſhelter of a green-houſe in ſevere 
winters, | 


Hardy Kinds. 


About three or four ſpecies are hardier 
than the reſt, and ſucceed in the open ground 
in all weathers the year round : the firſt of 
whichis our common Engliſh Broom, and the 
others are originally from abroad, the coun- 
tries above-mentioned, | 


1SPARTIUM Scoparium, 

Common Sweeping Beſom Broom.) Riſes 
with a ſhrubby flexible ſtem, and numerous, 
angular, ſmooth, green, flexible branches, 
five or fix feet high; ternate and fingle 
leaves; and numerous bright-yellow flowers 
all along the fides of the young branches 
in May and June, ſucceeded by plenty of ripe 
ſeed in Autumn. 43 

This plant grows wild in ſterile grounds 
in England, and moſt parts of Europe, and 
not very commonly admitted into gardens, 
only in ſome extenſive ſhrubberies, for the 
variety of its ſingular growth, and con- 
ſpicuous bloom of flowers. In the country 


it _ made into beſoms, thence denomi- 


nated Brooms ; hence the name Spartium 
Scoparium, Sweeping Broom. | 

*SPARTIUM Junceum. | 
. Ruſby Spartium, or Common Yellow Spaniſh 
Broom.) Riſes with a ſhrubby ſtem, and 
taper, oppoſite, flexible, ruſh-like, green 

nches, eight or ten feet high; ſmall lan- 


ceolate leaves; and the tops of the branches 


floriferous, being terminated by looſe ſpikes 
of large yellow Towers] from July till Sep- 
tember, ſucceeded by plenty of ſeeds in 
autumn. , 
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Variety.) Double-flowered Spaniſh Broom; 
NY large full double-flowers, but na 

eed. 

*SPART1UM Radiatum. 

Radiated, or Starry Italian Broam.] Grows 
two or three feet high, with numerous an- 
gular oppoſite branches all around, aſſuming 
a buſhy growth; ternate, linear, cloſe- ſitting, 
oppoſite leaves, having the folioles ſpreading 
round the ſtalks in a radius; and cluſters of 
yellow flowers at the ends of the branches, 
appearing in June and July. 

Of the above three ſpecies, the two latter 
are the moſt commonly cultivated; having 
been long reſidents of our ſhrubberies : all 
three however, ſucceed any where, producing 
abundance of flowers and ſeed annually 3 
and from the ſcattered, or ſelf-ſowed ſeeds, 
many young plants often riſe without care, 
the following ſpring. | 

e Tenderer Kinds, 


The following ſorts being rather of a 
more tender nature, eſpecially while young, 
are often potted, and treated as green-houſe 
plants ; yet they moſtly ſtand our moderately 
ſharp winters, tolerably in the full ground ; 
it is however, proper to pot ſome for ſhelter 
ia winter, and plant ſome in the full ground 
in a warm ſituation, to take their chance. 


*SPARTIUM TMonoſpermum. 

Monoſpermous, or Single-ſeed:d, White Spa- 
nh Broom.) Grows fix or eight feet high, 
with numerous angular, ruſh-ſhaped, filvery 
branches; ſmall ſpear-ſhaped leaves; and 
lateral cluſters of white flowers at the ſides 
of the branches, in July and Auguſt; ſuc- 


| ceeded by pods containing a fingle ſeed 


only. | 

Parity.) With yellow flowers. 

This ſpecies being moderately hardy, is 
very commonly planted in the open ſhrub- 
beries, as a hardy flowering ſhrub; it is 
however, proper to retain ſome alſo in pots, 
eſpecially while young, to have occaſional 
ſhelter from ſevere froſt. | 

SSPARTRU M' Spinoſum.” 1 

Spinous Italian Maritime Broom, or Prick 
Cytiſus.] Grows five or ſix feet high, with 
angular ſlender branches, armed with fpines 3 
ternate, thinly-placed leaves, and cluſters of 
bright-yellow flowers at the ends of the 
branches, in June and July. 

SSPARTIUM Stopius, © 

Scopins, or Spreading Prithly Spaniſh Broom.} 


Hath ſpreading ſpinous branches, oval leaves, 
| oB2 and 
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and largiſh yellow flowers, in July and 
Auguſt, I. | 


TSPARTIUM Angulatum. 

Angulated Eaſtern Broom.) Grows ſix or 
eight feet high, with numerous ſexangular 
branches, garniſhed with ſingle and ternate 
leaves; and the tops of the branches floriter- 
ous, being terminated by looſe ſpikes of 
pale-yellow flowers, appearing in July. 
All the above ſeven ſpecies of Spartium, 
riſe with ſhrubby durable ſtems and branches, 
moſtly of a flexible nature, the branches in 
particular being very ſlender and pliable, 
producing long ruſhy green ſhoots, generally, 
however, aſſuming an erect growth; the 
leaves generally ſmall, and thinly placed, and 
the flowers moderately large and conſpicuous, 
all of the papilionaceous or butterfly kind, 
with five petals, as in the Charadters, and 


moſtly of a ſtrong agreeable odour ; ſuc- 


ceeded by long cylindrical leguminous ſeed- 
pods, ripening in autumn : though ſome of 
the foreign ſorts do not always ripen plen- 
tifully in England, but are obtained in 
abundance from Spain, Portugal, and coun- 
tries adjacent. | 

They all grow naturally in- moſt of the 
fouthern parts of Europe; and the firſt fort, 
Spartium Scoparium, alſo 'in great abun- 
dance in this country, in barren uncultivated 
lands, often proving a moſt troubleſome plant 
to extirpate in grounds intended for culti- 
As to the merit of all theſe ſhrubs, in 
gardening they may be all employed as 
Kowering ſhrubs, or furniture to embelliſh 
the ſhrubbery compartments ; the Common 
Spaniſh Broom, Radiated, and Monoſper- 
mous kinds, &c. particularly, are the moſt 
common ſorts in the Engliſh gardens ;/and 
the Spartium Scoparium is alſo often thialy 
interſperſed in extenſive ſhrubberies, to en- 
creaſe the variety: but all the ſpecies, both 
bardy and tenderer kinds, may be exhibited 
in the ſhrubbery plantations; being careful 
however, to ſtation the tenderer ſorts in the 
warmeſt ſituation, to take their chance of 


all weathers the year round, in common 


with the hardieſt kinds. 

It is, however, alſo proper to have ſome of 
the tenderer kinds always in pots, to be 
treated as green-houſe exotics, for the greater 
certainty of preſerving the ſpecies, in caſe 
the others in the ſhrubbery ſhould ſuffer 
by the ſeverity of rigorous winters. 
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Moſt of theſe plants having long nake 


or thinly fibrated roots, often inclining tg 
run down with a long tap-root, ſhould gene. 
rally be planted where they are finally 10 
remain while young, as they do not ſuccecd 


well, if removed when large and old. 


They are raiſed in abundance in all t. 
public nurſeries for ſale, 


Method of Propagation, Qc. 
They are all propagated by ſeed in dhe 


full ground, ſowed in the ſpring of the yea; , - 


and the double-bloſſomed varieties, &c, by 
layers and cuttings, 

Some of the ſorts ripen plenty of ſeeds in 
this country, but that of all the ſorts is pro- 
cured in abundance by the nurſery and ſcedl. 
men for ſale; which ſhould be ſowed in the 
beginning of April, in four-feet-wide bed; 
of common earth, either in drills near an 
inch deep, or bedded in that depth ; they 
will ſoon germinate, and the plants riſe freely 
in a ſhort time, giving occaſional watering, 
and weeding all ſummer ; and in winter, it 
is eligible to hoop the beds of the tenderer 
ſorts, in order to be matted in froſty weather; 
and in the ſpring following, it is adviſcable 
to prick out the whole in nurſery-rows, it 


being proper to remove them out of the ſced- 


beds, when but one year old, on account of 
their tap-root aforeſaid, which ſhould now be 
ſhortened z then plant them in rows two feet 
aſunder, and one foot apart in each row; 
here to remain two or three years, then 
tranſplanted finally into the ſhrubbery ; plant- 


ing allo ſome of the ſeedlings of the tenderer 


kinds,. immediately from the ſeed-bed into 
pots, and placed in the green houſe in 
winter, E 


Obſerve however, in raiſing the tenderer 
ſorts, that, for the greater certainty of ſucceſs, 


it will alſo be proper to. ſow ſome in pots, 
plunging them in the ſhade all ſummer; 
where the plants will come up freely, being 
careful to remove them under a garden-frame, 
or green- houſe in winter, to have ſhelter till 
ſpring, then pot the ſeedlings off ſeparately as 
above, in order to be managed as hardy green- 
houſe plants; and ina year or two, having ac- 
quired ſtrength; ſome of them may be turned 
out into the full ground. 

By Layers. and Cuttings. — The double 
bloſſomed Spaniſh Broom, and the other va- 
rieties, not continuing the ſame from ſeed, 
muſt be propagated by layers or cuttings, to 
preſerve the ſorts with certainty, Make the 

. layers 
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hyers in autumn or ſpring, and plant the 
cuttings in ſpring or ſummer, ſome in the 
full ground, others in pots, and plunged in 


a hot bed to forward their i ooting. 


SPATHA, a Sheath. 

Being the common calix of the ſpadiceous 
flowers; and which, being in form of a 
ſheath or ſcabbard, burits open on one ſide, 
longitudinally, from bottom to top, and pro- 
trudes the ſpadix, a ſort of receptacle and 
pedicles ſuſtaining the flowers, conſiſting 
ſometimes of but one, and ſometimes of 
many florets, — See SPADICEus Flor, and 


Examples of the Spathaceous plants are 
Narciſſus, Amaryllis, Galanthus, and Crocus, 
&c.—See SPADICEUS Flos. 

The Spatha always terminates the main 
flower-ſtalk, is moſtly of an oblong form, and 
ſometimes globular, as in onion and leek, 
&c. cloſely incloſing the /padix, till the 
flower acquires maturity enough to burſt it 
open, and conſiſts either of one piece, as in 
the greater number of ſpathaceous plants; 
of two, as in ſome few ſorts; or of a number 
of ſcales placed imbrication, as in the plan- 
tain-tree. ; 

SPATH ACEA Planta, (from ſpatha, a 
ſheath). | 

Spathaceous plants, ſuch whoſe flowers are 
protuded from a /patha or ſheath. SeeSPATHA, 

SPAWN, a progeny or off-ſpring. 

In gardening, is often applied to ſuch 


ſmall off-ſets, ſuckers, and ſprouts that 


riſe numerouſly from the roots, &c. of certain 
plants, ſerving for the purpoſe of propa- 
gation, 

Therefore this ſmall Spawn, or off ſpring 
of vegetables, may be conſidered as parts 
ſimilar to the whole plant, as that being 
ſeparated from the parent vegetable, and 
planted, they. readily grow, and commence 
proper plants, and thereby renew or propa- 


gate their reſpective ſpecies with great fa- 
cility and abundance. | 


But Spawn among gardeners, in the gene- 
ral acceptation, is more peculiarly applied 
to the progeny of muſhrooms, being an off- 
:pring from the root of thoſe fungi, con- 

ſting of minute white parts, ſhooting and 


running in the earth or dung, like ſmal] 


white, thready fibres, afſuming the appear- 
ance of long white ftrings, productive of 
numerous minute white knobs, appearing at 
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ſmelling ſtrong of the muſhroom ;* and thoſe 
little knobs being infant plants, they gra- 
dually increaſe in volume to proper muſh. 
rooms, which are quick of growth, and of 
very ſhort duration ; but the ſame Spawn 
running in the carth, &c. furniſhes a plen- 
tiful ſupply.of muſhrooms from the bottom in 
regular ſucceſhon, for a conſiderable time, 
ſometimes for ſeveral months. 

So that muſhrooms propagate in great 
abundance by this Spawn detached from the 
root ; and is the only method of propagation 
yet diſcovered, for raiſing them by the pro- 
greſs of horticulture; for the lumps of ſpawny 
earth or dung being planted in a ſort of 
hot-bed of horſe-dung, the ſpawn foon 
vegetates, and increaſes conſiderably, fur- 
niſhing muſhrooms in a ſhort time fit to 
gather; theſe hot-beds in which we depoſit 
the muſhroom, being always made with new 
horſe-dung from the flables, previouſly fer- 
mented in a heap, to evaporate the firſt wolent 
heat, then formed in a long narrow ridge 
five feet-uide and four high, like the roof 
of an houſe to ſhoot off the wet; and having 
remained open, and expoſed to the weather 
two or three weeks, till the great heat abates, 


the lumps of Spawn are planted all over 


every part of the bed at little diſtances, juſt 
within the ſurface; and the bed is then 
earthed all over an inch or two thick, and 
cloſely covered a foot thick, with dry 
litter; thus the moderate heat and peculiar 
quality of the dung, ſets the Spawn a-work- 
ing, ſo as often to produce plenty of muſh- 
rooms in fix or eight weeks: and the ſame 
bed frequently continues furniſhing a ſup- 
ply five or fix months, or longer; but new 
beds muſt be made every year or oftner ; and 
the old ones pulled to pieces, ſaving all the 
good freſh Spawn thereof, for ſpawning future 
beds.—See AGARICUsS Campeſiris in the 
Addenda. 

Thus, through the effects of the peculiar 


warmth and quality of horſe ſtable- dung, the 


litter, and plenty of the ſhort ſtuff together, 
formed into a hot-bed as above, the muſh- 
room Spawn encreaſes, furniſhing both muſh- 
rooms, and a plentiful ſupply of young 


Spawn for future beds: likewiſe any com- 


mon horſe-dung hot-beds, horſe-dunghills, 
&c. moderately rotted, is often productive 
of a great deal of good muſhroom Spawn 


naturally; probably from ſome fine ſpawny 
ürſt the ſize of ſmall pin-heads, the whole matter, or the muſhroom ſeed having ac- 
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cidentally mixed in the dung or earth, &c. 
And thus the Spawn produced by either of 
theſe effects, is the only certain reſource yet 
known for. propagating that ſpecies by art, 
no ſeed having as yet been ſufficiently dif- 
covered, by which we can raiſe this plant; 
but the Spawn from the root, being as it 
were living fœtuſſes or infant plants, which 
renew their ſpecies as certainly as ſeed. 
However, beſides this Spawn or off-ſpring 


of the root, the naturaliſts are agreed that 


muſhrooms have alſo generative organs, and 
produce flowers and ſeed like other plants, 
and naturally propagate themſelves alſo by 
feed, as well as by the Spawn; but from the 
exceeding minuteneſs both of the genital 


organs and ſeed, and their great obſcurity, or 


concealed ſituation, they yet remain inviſible ; 
though it is ſuppoſed they are contained in 
the lamellæ or gills of the muſhroom, and 
which, when full-grown, diſcharges the ſeed 


upon the adjacent ground, and thence piob- 


ably ſome is diſſeminated by the winds, &c. 


to other diſtant ſoils and ſituations adapted | 


to their- growth ; and penetrating into the 
earth, grow and become muſhrooms, the roots 


of which multiply and furniſh proper Spawn 


alſo for the work of propagation. | 
But it was long the opinion of many, 


that muſhrooms never poſſeſſed the power of 
| propagation at all, but ſuppoſed to owe their 


exiſtence to the putrefaction of earth, dung, 


&c. which doctrine, however, the modern 


botaniſts have ſufficiently refuted. 

For muſhrooms being proper ory, they, 
either by Spawn or ſeed, or both, propagate 
themſelves like other vegetables; and it is 
ent from the diſſemination of the ſeed, 

y ſome myſterious progreſs of nature, to 
peculiar ſoils and ſituations, that we often 
find both muſhroom Spawn, and muſhrooms 


growing in obſcure places, where none ever 


grew before. | 

By Spawn, however, in particular, it is 
obvious that muſhrooms propagate them- 
ſelves plentifully, and by which, with proper 
garden culture, we can raiſe abundance of 


muſhrooms at pleaſure, ART 
Therefore the muſhroom cultivators always 


furniſh themſelves with a ſufficient quantity 


of freſh Spawn every year, for every new 
bed, procuring it all times of the year, but 


more plentifully towards the end of ſummer, 


and in, autumn, from the places of its 


* 


gcowth, ſuch as old mufhroom-beds ; any 
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old horſe-dung hot-beds, and horſe-dung. 
hills, that lay moderately dry, and remained 
undiſturbed at leaſt half a year, or a year 
or two; alſo ſometimes in old compoſt heaps, 
conſiſting chiefly of horſe-dung ; in all of 
which the ſpawny ſubſtance diſcovers itſelf 
in dry lumps of dung and earth, which 
lumps ſhould be taken up entire, as hereaſter 
noticed; likewiſe in bable-yards, in bye dry 
corners, where any quantity of horſe-dung 
has lain dry and undiſturbed any conſiderable 
time, lumps of Spawn are often obtained. 
It is alſo found in fine perfection, in the 
horſe rides belonging to great livery ſtables 
and harſe-dealers in and about London, &c, 
which rides being under cover to ſhelter 
them from wet, and the ground ſpread thick 
with the ſhort dung from the ſtables for th: 
horſes to tread on, 12 generally permitted 
to remain ſome conſiderable time without 
cleaning out, and being always dry, upon 
examining towards the ſides next the wall, 
is frequently found moſt excellent muſhroom. 
Spawn in large cakes ; likewiſe in horle- 
mill tracks, where horſes are conſtantly em- 
ployed in working the mill, and they dung. 
ing, &c. in the tracts, it being occaſionally 
{wept up towards the ſides, and the bottom 
ſometimes permitted to lie ſome conſiderable 
thickneſs a long time, upon turning it 
up, are frequently found fine lumps of ex- 
cellent ſtrong Spawn: alſo in kitchen gar— 
dens, where any piece of ground having been 
well dunged in the ſpring, with new or but 
moderately-rotted ſtable-dung, or old dry 
hot-bed dung, &c. probably having embryo 
Spawn already formed therein, and which 


dungs happening to be but ſlightly digged in, 


or covered but a moderate depth with earth, 
ſometimes is productive of cluſters of muſh- 
rooms in patches, towards autumn in dry 
ſeaſons, and in which places we often find 
lumps of very good Spawn : remarking, that 
in all the above places the Spawn is met 
with occaſionally at all times of the year, 
but more certain and plentiful towards the 
end of ſummer, and in autumn, before 
c by the wet and cold in winter; 

ing found in dry lumps, and cakes of 
dung and earth, appearing, as before ſaid, 


white and ſtringy, ſmelling ſtrong of the 


muſhroom. 
I have ſometimes had muſhroom Spawn 
produced naturally all over the ſurface of an 


old cucumber, or melon hot- bed in pews, 
| an 
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and having continued the frame and lights 
conſtantly over it all winter Jong, covering 
the ſurface of the mould thickly with dry 
hay in froſty weather, laying allo dry litter 
round the outſide of the bed, have, to- 
wards ſpring, had a full crop of very fine 
muſhrooms: in one bed in particular, in 
which was a fine loamy earth, they were 
remarkably numerous, large, thick of fleſh, 
and of firm texture; and after this produce, 
athered a fine parcel of Spawn. Puts 

But muſhroom Spawn is alſo obtained in 
rich  paſture- grounds towards the end of 
ſummer, and in autumn, before the rain 
and cold commences z the months of Auguſt 
and September being generally the proper 
ſeaſon when the muſhrooms riſe naturally, 
ſerving as a direction to the place to find the 
Spawn; then careſully opening the ground, 
the Spawn will appear in the earth as above, 
which may be digged up in lumps, and 
carried home in baſkets for uſe; this field 
Spawn however, cannot always be ſo readily 
obtained in any conſiderable quantity; and 
as it is found only in paſture: grounds, it 
may be very inconvenient to break up, and 
ſpoil the ſward in ſearch of it; beſides, many 
poiſonous ſorts of fungi grow in the fields, 
alſo from Spawn; we ought to be cautious 
when we are gathering Spawn for muſh- 
room beds; 

From the above hints of the places of 
growth of muſhroom Spawn, we may readily 
know where to obtain it in ſufficient quan- 
tity for the purpoſe of ſpawning muſhroom- 
beds. 

But after all,. garden or bed Spawn pro- 
duced in any horſe-dung beds, heaps or 
lays of -horſe-hung, &c. before- mentioned, is 
preferable to the field Spawn for garden 
culture, it generally producing much thicker, 
more fleſhy, and firmer muſhrooms, of a 
richer flavour. | 
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the lumps of young freſh Spawn, alſo all 
ſach we occaſionally meet with in any old 
dung hot-beds, dunghills, &c. laying the 
_ Jumps up in the dry till wanted; rejecting 


far as it can be diſtinguiſhed ;z and the virgin 
Spawn, .or ſuch that has not been worked, 
2 yields the fineſt muſhrooms ; for 

metimes, even the young off. ſpring Spawn, 
or ſuch that -have becn long worked ſrom 


- Therefore, in demolifhing old muſhroom-- 
beds, it is incumbent on us to preſerve all 


however, any very old worn-out Spawn, as 
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| bed to bed, is apt to degenerate, there being 
often a very material difference in the 
goodneſs of Spawn ; that which is freſh and 
full of heart, will oſten produce abundance 
of fine muſhrooms for ſeveral months in 
the fame bed; but ſuch that is worn-out or 
degenerated, ſend up only a flaſh of trifling 
little heads at firſt, of no ſubſtance, and 
83 never produce any more to ſig- 
niſy. | 
There is alſo a fruitful, and barren ſort 
of muſhroom Spawn ; the former is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the ſubſtance of the fibry or 
ſtringy white ſhoots, &c. and muſhroom- like 
ſmell, as before obſerved ; but in the baſe ſort, - 
the thready fibres are conſiderably more 
abundant, fine, and downy, often appearing 
like a fine white down, and being of no 
ſubſtance, produce only a flaſh of ſmall white 
fungi deſtitute of the fleſhy part, and which 
by the muſhroom-men is commonly called 
white-cap; and by not perfectly diſtinguiſh- 
ing it, many have been diſappointed in 
their crop. | T7 
It is obſervable that horſe or ſtable-dung, 
of all others is the moſt remarkable for 
promoting muſhroom Spawn, even often 
alone in the dung-heap, without any ad- 
dition of earth, though having a ſmall portion 
of any earthy ſubſtance, it may probably 
have the greater effect; for new horſe-dung _ 
conſiſting of the wet litter, and the ſhort ſtuff 
| together from the ſtables, but the more ſhort 
the better, and being collected in any con- 
ſiderable quantity, either in any common 
{ cucumber or melon hot-beds,, or remain- 
ing in the dung-heap a conſiderable time, 
it often becomes of a certain | agreeable 
temperament, peculiar to the growth of 
muſhrooms, eſpecially if it does not burn 
much by the firſt-violent heat; and that after 
remaining from winter or ſpring, until 
autumn or ſpring following, or longer, it 
frequently furniſhes lumps of excellent 
Spaun. a | 
| Methods are ſometimes practiſed to obtain o 
Spawn more abundantly by art, by the 
effects of horſe-dung, both in hot-beds and 
in compoſt heaps; ſometimes in the former 
caſe, by planting ſmall pieces of Spawn, or 
ſpawny earth along the top edge of the later 
cucumber hot beds in ſummer, or in the ſides 
of any horſe- dung heaps, having a little 
warmth remaining; ſo that the moderate 
heat of the dung in the bed or heap, ſets the 
f Fs 25 Spawn 
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Spawn a-running, as ſometimes both to 
produce a few muſhrooms in autumn, and 
encreaſe conſiderably for future uſe in 
333 proper muſhroom beds. And in 
the ſecond caſe, it is performed by a compoſt 
of dung and Joamy earth together; pro- 
curing in ſpring, or early in ſummer, a 
quantity of freſh horſe-dung, conſiſting of 
plenty of ſhort ſtuff, and a due proportion of 
long together ; and caſting it together to 
ferment a fortnight or a month, that the 
rank burning vapour may pals away; then 
having ſome loamy earth, or other. good ſub- 
ſtantial mould, or any ſpawny ſoil from old 
beds, form the dung into a long narrow 
ridge, mixing ſome of the earth occaſionally 
towards the outſide, and in a fortnight or 
three weeks, the heat becoming quite mode- 
rate, cover the whole with: a dry long litte: 
to defend it from the wet, permitting the 
whole to remain ſome conſiderab'e time; 
and thus probably ſome generating ſubſtanee 
cf muſhrooms, either Spawn, or ſeed, or 
both, having by ſome means previouſly, and 
accidentally introduced itſelf in the compoſt, 
which by its certain warmth and quality 
promotes its vegetation, and encreaſe, as 
ſometimes in three or four months to furniſh 
* uantity of eligible Spaun. 

Oblerre, in collecting the muſhroom 
Spayn found occafionally in all the afore- 
mentioned places of growth, the lumps of 
dung and earth, in which it appears ſhould 
be taken up as entire as poſſible in a baſket, 
and carried into ſome dry ſhed. or other 
apartment, there depoſited till wanted; pre- 
viouſly obſerving, that if the lumps'of Spawn 
are any ways wet or very moiſt, they muſt 
| be ſpread on the floor thinly a week, or 
fortnight, or more, till thoroughly dry: 
then may either plant it if the bed is ready, 
or lay it up cloſe in ſome dry corner of the 
apartment, or put # up in hampers ; covering 
the whole thickly with dry litter or garden- 
mats: and here it may remain till wanted, 
for the purpoſe of ſpawning muſhroom: beds 
as it will retain its vegetating property ſeveral 
months : and the drier it is kept in modera- 
tion, the better it will improve in its vege- 
ded when planted. ' | | 

About London good muſhroom Spawn is 
* valuable article among the kitchen gar- 
deners, who raiſe-great quantities of muſh- 
rooms for the markets; and in conſequence 
thereof, ſome of their labourers make it their 


table faculty, and take more freely with the 
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buſineſs, at certain times of the year, but 
more particularly in ſummer and autumn, 
to go about to different places collecting it, 
which generally pays them well for their 
trouble, as they ſind a ready ſale ſor it, from 
five or ſix to ten ſhillings per buſhel. 
Whoſoever may have occaſion to purchaſe 
Spawn from the environs of London, will 
meet with it moſt readily in the Neat-houſe 


gardens near Chelſea; alſo in the neighbour. . 


bourhood of Lambeth, Batterſea, Ham- 
merſmitb, &c. allo in Covent- Garden market. 

It may be packed up in hampers, and 
ſent to any diſtance, either by land or water. 
carriage. 

SPICA, a Spike. 

& mode of infloreſcence, or manner of 
flowering peculiar to many plants; con- 
ſilling of a fimple peduncle or flower-ſtalk, 


ſupporting many flowers all along its fider, 


wichout any pedicle or partial foot ſtalk, but 
are ſeſſile, or ſet cloſe to the main ſtall, 
generally in alternate arrangement. 


But the florets of a Spike are alſo ſome- 


times ſingle rowed, and ſometimes double. 
rowed, &c.—When ängle rowed (Spica /c- 
cunda) the flowers are all turned towards one 
fide z and double-rowed (Sp:ca difticha) when 
they ſtand two ways. | 
SPINA, a Spine or Thorn. 

One of the armature of plants, and are 
protruded immediately from the wood, being 
an expanſion of the lignecus body; by ſome 
compared to the horns of animals, which 
adhere to the bones of the ſkull, ſo that the 
Spine or Thorn differ from the prickle, 
atuleus, which are detached only ſrom the 
bark, and not ſo ſtrong and hard as Spines. 
See ACULBUS. 

Spines are intended by nature as armour 
to certain plants, to keep off cattle and er 
animals that would injure them. 

Thorns ariſe either upon the ſtem and 
branches, as in buekthorn, box-thorn, white- 
thorn, ſloe, wild plum, pear, orange, triple- 
thorned acacia, falſe- acacia, furze, and many 
others of the tree and ſhrub- kind; or on the 
leaves, as in holly, American aloe, acanthus, 
thiſtle, Adam's-needle, juniper, butcher's- 
broom, &c. On the calix, as in chiſtle, cen- 
taury and mud-apple ; or on the ſeed-veſſel 
and fruit, as in thorn- apple, prickly ſpinach, 
&e. 2.3 | | 

Spines riſe either ſingly, as in moſt ſpinous 
plan:s ; doubly os by pairs, as in man ſorts 
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Zy culture many plants loſe their Spines, 


as plum, pear, medlar, orange, citron, &c. | 


and the leaves of holly by age. 

SPINACIA, Spinach. 

Spinach is a noted culinary herb of the 
annual tribe; valuable as an eſculent for its 
large leaves for various culinary purpoſes 
moſt times of the year; having broad trian- 

ular and roundiſh leaves, rifing in cluſters 
cloſe to the ground ; ſucceeded by upright tall 
ſtems; ſupporting ſpikes and cluſters of ſmall 
apetalous male and female flowers on ſepatate 
ants. 

Claſs and order, Dioecia Pentandria. 

Chara#ers.) CAlIx, dioecious flowers, 
having in the males a calix, cut into five 
oblong, obtuſe, concave ſegments; and in 
the females is monophyllous and perma- 
nent, cut into four adute parts, two of them 
being very ſmall:—-CoRoLLa, no petals.— 
STAMINA, live capillary filaments, with 
oblong didymous antherz.—P1sTILLUM, in 
the females a roundiſh compreſſed germen, 
and four hair-like ſtyles with ſimple ſtigmas. 
PERICARPIUM, no ſeed-veſſel; the ſeed is 
roundiſn, and lodged in the permanent 
calix, and is either thorny or ſmooth in the 
different varieties. : 

T here are but two ſpecies in this genus, 
one of which only is cultivated, being the 
common culinary Spinach, comprehending 
two eminent varieties; namely, —triangular 
leaved, with prickly ſeed, —round-leaved, 
with ſmooth ſeed :- the former being the 
hardieſt, is more valued for the winter crop ; 
but the latter having larger, thicker, and 
more ſucculent leaves, is preferable for 
fpring and ſummer. . 

The ſpecies is, | 

SPINACIA Oleracea. | 
' Oleraceous, or Common Culinary Spinach.) 
| Hath a ſomewhat ſpindly fibrous-root, 
crowned with a tuft of large, broad, trian- 
gular, and roundiſh leaves on foot-ftalks, 
cloſe to the ground; and when it ſhoots for 
ſeed, riſes with upright, hollow branchy 
ſtalks three feet high, producing ſpikes, and 
cluſters of numerous fmall, apetalous, green- 
iſh flowers, male and female, on ſeparate - 
plants ; ſucceeded in the females by roundiſh 
cloſe- ſuting ſeeds, in ſome armed with 
ipines, in others ſmooth. | we 

Remarking, the male plants generally 
produce their flowers in ſpikes, and the 
temales in cloſe cluſters at every joint. 
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Varieties.) There are two remarkable 
varieties of this ſpecies, each of which was 
formerly conſidered as a diſtinct ſpecies ; 
but the improved Linnæan ſyſtem makes 
them varieties of one and the ſame ſpecies, 
their ſpecific determination being in the 
cloſe-ſitting ſeeds, Huctilus ſeſſi ibus, which 
is exactly the ſame in both varieties; there 


is however, 4 pretty permanent diſtinQion - 


in their leaves and ſeed ; one variety having 


- triangular arfow-pointed leaves, and prickly 


ſeed; the other having roundiſh leaves aud 
ſmooth ſeed, as below. 
Triangular Spinach with Prickly Seed.) Hath 


| large triangular arrow- pointed leaves, five 


or ſix inches long or more, being broad and 
angular each way at the baſe, running up 
to a narrow point at top; and the ſeeds 
are moſtly armed more or leſs with ſhort 
ſpines. 


Round Spinach with Smooth Seed.) Hath 


large roundiſh or oval leaves, five or fix inches 
broad or more, of a more thick, fleſhy, ſuc- 
culent conſiſtence; arid the ſeeds more 
round, moſtly free from ſpines, and quite 
ſmooth. | 

Both theſe varieties admit of ſome varia- 
tions in the ſhape and $ze of the leaves; 
the broadeſt and thickeſt leaved forts are 
conſequently ſuperior in goodneſs; remarking 
of the Round Spinach in particular, fome 
will have roundiſh leaves, others oval of 
oblong, and one ſort exhibits itſelf with 
much rounder, broader, and thicker leaves 
than the others, generally of a more ſtocky 
and luxuriant growth, and ſtronger green 


colour and is the moſt valuable variety of 


the round-leaved kind : but obſerving both 
of the triangular and round-leaved varieties, 
we ſhould endeavour as much as poſſible, to 
mark the moſt ſtocky and broad-leaved plants 
to run up for ſeed, in order to obtain and con- 
tinue the proper breed of ſuch eligible varieties 
only, ſufficiently for general culture. 

As to the merit of each variety ;—the 
trangular Spinach being of a more hardy 
nature, is generally cultivated for the main 
winter crops; and the tround-leaved fort 
claims precedence for the 6ze and thick con- 
fiſtence of its leaves, but being not quite fo 


| Hardy as the other, it is ouhtivated principally 


for the ſpring and ſummer crops. 


Both the varieties are herbaceous annuals, 
that ſucceed in the open ground, requiring 


to be'raifed annually from - feed ſowed in an 
„ -W . | opett 
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open ſituation, in ſpring, ſummer, and 
autumn, to remain when ſowed ; and the 
plants coming up in a fortnight, they attain 
perſection for uſe in two or three months, 
then run up to ſtalk, producing flowers and 
feed, and totally decay, root and all, the 
ſame year z though it ſowed in autumn, they 
come up and ſtand the winter till next 


ſpring, but not longer than April or May, 


before they run to ſeed, and periſh as ſoon 
as it is ripe. | 

They commonly flower in June, and when 
in flower, the male and female plants are 
then diſtinguiſhable, the former generally 
producing the flowers in ſpikes, having the 
flowers furniſhed with the (ſtamina, ſuſtaining 
a yellow farina, being the male duſt for the 
impregnation .of the flowers of the female 
plants, which have no ſtamina, only the te- 
male organs, the germen and ſtyles, on 
which the male plants naturally diſcharge 
their farina, and toon aſter after decay; but 
the female plants continuing their growth, 


and being thus fecundated, the embryo ſeeds, 


row faſt to perſection, being alſo thereby 
ertilized or rendered prolific, as that- when 
ſowed they will readily grow, for without the 
vicinity of the male-flowers, many of the 
females would prove abortive, and all the 
ſeeds ſterile, which determines how ne- 
ceſſary it is in Spinach, and other dioecious 
Plants, to leave a ſufficiency of the males to 
impregnate the females. 
pinach is obtained for uſe almoſt the 
Jam round by different ſowings, from 


January till Auguſt or September; at about 


a month's interval between the early ſowings, 
two or three weeks in the main ſpring crops, 
and not more than a fortnight in ſummer ; 
for the plants of each crop of the ſpring and 
ſummer ſowings will not continue longer 
for uſe, before they will fly up to feed ; but 
the autumn ſowings, performed from about 
the middle or latter end of July, to the mid- 
dle or end of Auguſt, do not run fo ſoon, 
more eſpecially thoſe ſowed m Auguſt, which 
is the only proper ſeaſon for ſowing the 
winter crops, and which coming in for uſe 


in October, continue all winter and ſpring, 


until May, then ſhoot up to ſeed; bein 
ſucceeded abundantly by the ſpring- ſow 


_ crops, as above. 


As to the culture of Spinach it is very 


tuation from ſeed, ſowed either broad 


eaſy: both the varieties may be raiſed in an 
| 


' 


— 


_ 


| 
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and raked in, or in drills; the plants ye. 


maining where raiſed, require only a little 


thinning and clearing from weeds; how. 
ever, there being ſeveral material hints ne. 
ceflary to be generally known, in order to 
obtain Spinach in full perſection in the dif. 


ferent ſeaſons of the year, we will therefore 
treat of its culture pretty fully; firſt exhitit— 


ing hints for its general culture, after wards 
the culture of each variety, ſeparately in the 
d.ſferent ſeaſons. ' 


Hints of its Propagation and General 
Culture. 


The propagation of Spinach is effected 
only by ſeed, as being an annual, ſowing it 
every year in ſpring and autumn ; the former 
ſeaſon of ſowing furniſhing the main-ſpring 
and ſummer-crops ; and the autumn ſowings 
in Auguſt furniſhes Spinach all winter, and 
for early ſpring uſe, until May. 

It may be ſowed at ſeveral intervals of 
time, from January till Avguſt, as every 
month, three weeks, and fortnight, accord- 
ing to the earlineſs or advanced period of 


the ſeaſon, ſo as to obtain a regular ſuc- 


ceſſion of Spinach moſt part of the year; 
the ſpring and ſummer ſowings attaining 
perfection for uſe from April till Auguſt or 
September, and run to ſced, and totally 


periſh the ſame year; but the autumn 


ſowings in Auguſt _—_ deſigned not to 
come in for uſe till October, in order that 
it may remain all winter, and the following. 
ſpring, until ſucceeded by the ſpring-ſowed 
crops, as before remarked. | 

Obſerve of the ſpring fowimgs, that as the 
very early ſowings in January run ſoon to 
ſeed, ſhould ſow but a moderate quantity; 
but may ſow freely in February, March, and 
April, every three weeks, for the main-ſpring 
crops, which will ſupply plenty of young 
Spinach in great perfection, from April or 
May, till towards midſummer. 

But if Spinach is required throughout the 
ſummer, continue the ſowings every fort- 


night, all May, June, and July ; though 


the ſummer-ſowed Spinach rarely attains full 
perfection, like the ſpring ſowings, as it runs 
haſtily up to ſeed ; but ſhould ſow frequent, 


and but little at a time. 


And as to the autumn ſowings, as the 
plants do not run the ſame year, ſhould 
always ſow a good full crop to ſtand for 


int d early ſpri as aforeſaid. 
winter, an early ſpring uſe, With, 
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Wich reſpect to the ſoil and ſituation for 
che culture of Spinach, it ſucceeds in any 
common ſoil of a kitchen-garden, but the 
' richer in dung the better; for a well en- 
riched foil makes great difference in the 
growth of Spinach, by exhibiting the plants 
of a luxuriant growth, in reſpect to ſize 
and thick — of the leaves, a ma- 
terial excellence to be regarded in Spinach; 
always chuſing an open ſituation, not too 
near low-ſpreading trees, &c. for Spinach 
never ſucceeds in cloſe or. ſhady places, in 
which it always draws up weak, and ſoon runs 
to ſeed, without attaining perfection; but 
having a free expoſure open to the ſun and 
air, encourages a ſtocky growth, and large 
expanſion of its leaves. A warm border may 
be proper for the early crops, but for the 
main crops in general, the open quarters is 
the moſt eligible ; though a broad warm-lying 
border may alſo be proper for ſome part of 
the later ſowed winter-crops occaſionally, for 
the ſake of having the advantage of a little 
ſhelter of the fence, and benefit of the ſun 
during the winter ſeaſon. 
Let freſh ſeed not more than a year old 
be procured for each ſowing, for this will 
be found of much importance in the free 
growth of the plants; and for the autumn 
lowings of the winter crops, it is of advantage 
to procure new ſeed of the ſame year's ſaving, 
if poſſible. | 

he ground being digged, the ſeed may 
either be ſowed broad caſt and raked in, or 
in ſhallow drills a- foot aſunder; though 
broad - caſt is the moſt expeditious, and pro- 
bably the moſt eligible method for the 

wth of the crop; ſowing it all over the 
urface moderately thin, either in one con- 
tinued plat, and trodden down evenly, if 
light ground, and raked or harrowed-in with 
a large rake, or light harrow; or may divide 
the ground into four or five-feet-wide beds, 
with foot-wide alleys between; more ef- 


pecially for the early and winter crops in wet | 


ground,” and the ſeeds being ſowed as above, 
rake them in evenly : but drill-ſowing may 
alſo be occaſionally practiſed, drawing the 
drills with an hoe flatways, near an inch 
deep, and ten or twelve inches aſunder, 
ſcattering the ſeeds thinly along the drills, 
and rake the earth over, full half an inch 
deep, which mode of ſowing Spinach may 
be more particularly eligible, when obliged 
to ſow between ather- crops; it alſo more 


4 


SPI 
readily admits of hoeing up the weeds be · 


tween the rows; and if ſowed thin, and the 
plants alſo thinned proportionably, they will 
grow as large and fine as in the other method 
of ſowing, and the produce very conveniently 
gathered; ſo that drill-ſowing of Spinach, 
the ſpring-crops particularly, may alſo be 
effected occaſionally, between other crops 


already growing in rows; as beans, cab- 


bage, cauliflowers, &c. and may likewiſe 


be ſowed in wide drills alone; i. e. the 


rows a yard aſunder, to admit of inter- 


cropping in the intervals with rows of cab- 


bages, beans, and other things occaſionally: 
however, the broad-caſt ſowing being the 
moſt ready and expeditious, and generally 
alſo the moſt advantageous for making the 
moſt of the ground when neceſſary, is the 
moſt commonly adopted method of ſowing 
Spinach, for large tracts of ground eſpe- 
cially. See SOWING of SEEDs, | 
Obſerve, in either of theſe methods of 
ſowing Spinach, to- ſcatter the ſeeds mode- 
rately thin, as the plants at any rate require 
to be thinned to three or four inches diſtance 
at leaſt; do not however ſpare ſeed in a 
moderate way, and let it be directly raked 
or harrowed in, previouſly obſerving of that 
ſowed broad-caſt all over the ſurface, if in 
light looſe land particularly, it may be 
proper firſt to tread the ſeed evenly down, 
then rake it effectually with a large rake 
and of that ſowed in drills, rake the earth 
evenly over it the depth aforeſaid, and rake 
the ſurface ſmooth. | | 
Theſe ſeeds quickly germinate, and the 
plants will come up in a fortnight, or per- 


haps, if ſowed very early in ſpring, it will 


be three weeks or a month before they come 


up. 
Obſerving however, in reſpect to their 


culture, that when the plants have three or 


four leaves an inch broad, they ſhould be 
thinned and cleated from weeds, performed 
either by hoe or hand, but the former is the 
moſt eligible; chuſing dry weather, and cut 
out the plants to three or four inches diſ- 


tance, together with all the weeds in every 


: 


part; the above diſtance. however, is ſcarcely 
ſufficient, unleſs intended to begin thinning 
out the plants for uſe while young, other- 
wiſe it is adviſeable to hoe them out fix or 


eight inches aſunder; eſpecially the ſpring . 


and ſummer crops of the round Spinach, 
which having proper roomy, will grow very, 
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large, and ſpread its broad leaves widely 
around, and will not run to ſeed fo ſoon 
as if left cloſe ; for the ſpring and ſummer- 
fowed Spinach in particular, if left too 
cloſe, draw up weak and trifling, and ſoon 


go to ſeed: but as to the winter crops of 


triangular or prickly Spinach, if thinned 
finally to four of five inches diſtance will 
be ſufficient, See their Spring, Summer, 
and Winter Culture, under ſeparate heads, 
Spinach is often ſowed with other crops, 


for the ſake of cropping the ground to the 


beſt advantage when neceſſary; for a full 
crop of Spinach requires a large ſpace of 
ground, ſo as to furniſh any ſufficient quan- 
tity at each gathering; yet as being plants of 
low growth, and a temporary crop ſoon ac- 
quiring petfection, and each crop ſoon 
cleared off the ground for uſe, moſt of the 
London kitchen-gerdeners and many others, 
who find it their intereſt in having as many 
ctops from every ſpot of ground as poſſible, 

nerally, to fave ground, contrive to 


ow the main ſpring crops of Spinach. 


moſtly with ſuch other crops as admit of 
its growth without retarding or 1njuring 
one another, and grow to perfection in ſuc- 


ceſſive order, out of one another's way; 


fuch as with radiſhes and lettuce ; and be- 
tween rows of cabbages, cauliflowers, beans, 


and ſome other eſculents in wide rows, 


mixing nearly an equal quantity of the 


fpinach and -radiſhes, and only a ſmall | 


fprinkling of coſs-lettuce ; ſowing the whole 
together broad-caſt, and rake them in; the 
raliſhes take the ftart of the others, 
arriving to perfection before the Spinach, 
being then daily thinned out for uſe; and the 


lettuces are tranſplanted while young into 


another place, leaving the ground at laſt oc- 
cupied only by the -Spinach ; unleſs the 
ground was alſo cropped with cabbages and 
cauliflowers, as is often practiſed. 

For it is alſo «cuſtomary among the 
kitchen-gardeners, in order to make the 
moſt of the ground, to ſow the main crops 
of ſpring Spinach and radiſhes, in February, 
March, and April, in the open quarters, 
where the general craps, of cabbage and 
cauliflowers are intended; generally ſowin 
the Spinach and radiſhes firſt by wes 


all over the ground, and rake or harrow 


them in; then either directly, or in a week, 
fortnight, ora month afcer, as it ſuits, plant 


the cabbages and cauliflowers in rows at 


| 
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| proper diſtances, as directed under their 


proper heads. See BRASSLzpA. 'Ihey wil 
ſoon take root, and get the {tart of the 
Spinach: and radiſhes, without retardin 
their growth; and the two latter will be 
all gathered off for uſe, by the end of 
May, and beginning and middle of June; 
when the ground is hoed to cut up weeds, 
looſen the ſoil, and draw up earth to the © 
ſtems of the cauliflowers and eabbage-plants. 

But the above methods of ſowing Spinach 
with other crops, is only recommended for 


"occaſional practice in the aforementioned 


caſes ; for in gardens where they are not 
neceſſitated to make the greateſt advantage 
of the ground, it may be more adviſeable to 
ſow the main crops moſtly alone, without 
the incumbrance of other crops; in which 
the Spinach will moſt likely attain the greater 
perfection: in this however, every one will 
fuit his own convenience, d 

When the plants have leaves two or three 
inches broad, may begin thinning out ſome 
for uſe. 

As to the method of gathering Spinach for 
uſe, it may either be cut up with a knife 
wholly to the bottom, if it wants thinning ; 
or only crop the large outer-leaves, the 
root and heart remaining, ſhoots out again. 
In gathering the ſpring crops however, 
we may at firſt, if the plants want thinning, 
cut them up wholly to the root, thinning them 
out where thickeſi in a gradual manner, fo 
as to leave the ſtanding plants at Jail full 
fx or eight inches diſtant to grow to perfec- 
tion, which, when beginning to hoot ſor ſeed, 
may alſo be cut up wholly to the bottom. 

And in gathering the winter crop of 
Spinach, if the plants ftand too cloſe at 
firſt, ſome may be thinned out quite to the 
bottom; afterwards muſt only crop the larger 
outer leaves all winter, and early part of the 
ſpring ; but when the ſpring is more advanced, 
and the plants grown large and require thin- 


| ning, or when they begin to run to ſeed, may 


cut them up elean to the bottom. 


| | Having thus exhibited hints for the general 


culture of Spinach, we now preceed to treat 
of the culture of each variety ſeparately, in 
its proper feaſon ; firſt, the ſpring and ſum- 
mer crops ;. ſecond, the winter crop. 


Spring and Summer Crops. 


The round or ſmooth Spinach being the 


moſt eligible ſort for the ſpring and ſummer 
| culture, 


— — 2 
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culture, 
February, March, and April is the principal 


month, as it may be cut o 
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for the reaſons before obſerved, 


months for ſpiing-ſowing the main crops 
thereof; though to obtain a . ſutceſhon of 
this ſpinach as early and late as poſſible, 
ſeveral ſowings may be performed, from 
January till Auguſt, as already obſerved. 

The firſt ſowings may be performed in 
the beginning, or any time of January, if the 
weather is open ; or, for the greater chance of 
ſucceſs, may ſow twice in that month if the 
weather permits, in a warm dry fituation ; 
ſowing only a moderate portion at this early 
ſeaſon, eſpecially in the beginning of the 
by inclement 
weather; or if it ſurvives the ſroſt, the plants 
are apt to go to ſeed before they acquire their 
proper growth, | : 

In February however, for the main ſpring 
crops, may ſow more freely in almoſt any 
open ſituation, eſpecially towards the middle 
of the month; it will however, be proper 
to-ſow alſo twice in this month, at two or three 
weeks interval, which will enſure the greater 
ſucceſs of plenty in a regular ſucceſſion a long 
time, to ſucceed the winter crops, which will 
run to ſeed in April and May, about the time 
theſe ſowings arrive to the firſt ſtate of matu- 
rity for-the table. | | 

March and April, it is alſo adviſeable 


to continue ſowing the ſame ſort of Spinach 


every three weeks, in an open ſituation, 
which will furniſh a regular ſupply for the 
table or market in May and June. 

And in the months of May, June, and 


July, if a conſtant ſucceſſion is required all 


fummer, it is proper to repeat the ſowrngs 
almoſt every. fortnight during thoſe months, 


| for theſe plants very ſoon ſhoot up for ſeed 
at this ſeaſon: chuſing for theſe ſummer- 


crops the ſtrongeſt .. moilt ſoil the garden 
affords in a free ſituation, and if you can 
bave the opportunity of moiſt weather for ſow- 
ing, it will be a particular advantage; being 
careful to ſow the ſeed rather: thinner than 
common: and the plants ſhould, alſo be hoed 


out thinner in proportion, otherwife will 


foon draw one another up into ſtalk. for ſeed. 
Obſerving, that if a regular ſucceſſion is re- 


quired to be extended alſo. quite through the 


autumn, we muſt continue the fummer 
ſowings till the middle or latter end of July; 
and thus we procure a conſtant ſucceſſion till 


* 


the winter crops in October, 


the beginning of winter, or till ſuccceded by 


— 


— 


——— 


— 


the end of July or beginni 
arriving to perfection for uſe the ſame year, 
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With reſpect to the methad of ſowing all 
the above ſpring and ſummer crops of pi. 
nach, it may be principally by broad-caſt and 
raked in, or occaſionally in drills, as before 
obſerved in the General Culture, 

Wee already obſerved ſome mix radiſh ſeed 
with the Spinach, in ſowing the main ſpring- 


crop, for the ſake of cropping the ground 


more advantageouſly ; alſo ſowing it occa- 


ſiopally on the ground intended for cabbage - 


and cauliflowers, in all of which every one 
may ſuit his own inclination and conve- 
nience, agreeable to the hints beſore given. 


As to the culture of theſe ſpring and ſum- 
mer crops of Spinach, it is nearly the fame as 


obſerved in the general culture ; that when 


the plants have three or four leaves an inch 
broad, hoeing them out in dry weather to 
about three or four inches diſtance, cutting | 


up all weeds; and when they are advanced 
in growth, fo as nearly to meet, they will be 


fit for the table: when they may be thinned 


out regularly, the arget for uſe, cutting 
them up cloſe within the ground ; repeating 
the thinnings according as they are wanted 


for. the family or market, and thoſe remaining 
at laſt having full ſcope, will attain great 


perfection. 


Aſter however, all theſe ſpring and ſum- - 
mer crops attain perfection for ufe, they ſoon - 


ſhoot np ſtalks for ſeed, and become uſeleſs; 


which renders a repetition of ſeveral ſowings - 
neceſſary. 


Some of the belt plants of the February 


and March ſowed crops ſhould be left to run 


up, and produce ſeed for next year's ſowing. 
See Saving the Sead. B . 


Winter Crop. 4% 


Winter Spinach is the triangular ve * 


prickly fort, as being the hardieſt, ſowed in 


in the latter end of September, or in Octo- 
ber; and ſtands without running all winter, 


ſupplying the table all that ſeaſon, and the - 
following ſprings: being however, generally 

DQober, November, 
and December if mild weather, and often + 


in good per ſection all 


in moderate ſeaſons continues growing all 


% 


of Avguſt, and 


winter long; is liable however to ſuffer by 
' ſevere froſt; but the root and heart remain-— 
ing ſound, it recovers ſtrength apace as the 
ſpring advances, and. ſhoots out —— * 
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leaves abundantly till May, then it ſhoots ſor | 
ſeed, being ſucceeded by the ſpring-ſowed 
crop. 
It is therefore adviſeable to chuſe prin- 
-cipally the triangular or prickly Spinach for 
this crop, as being the hardieſt to endure 
the froſt and wet in winter, 
The proper ſeaſon for ſowing this crop, 
is principally the firſt and ſecond week in 
Auguſt, for if ſowed ſooner, it will get too 
forward, and be apt to run to ſeed the ſame 
autumn, or very early in the ſpring ; how- 
ever in cold or poor ſoils, in very ex- 
ſed ſituations, it is. proper to ſow early in 
the firſt week of this month, as the for- 
warding the ſowings a few days in ſuch ſoils 
and ſituations is of importance, that the 
crop may get Properly orward and obtain 
ſufficient ſtrength before the approach of 
winter. But in good rich warm-lying 
-ground, if the ſowing is performed any 
time in the firſt fortnight of the month, it 
may be time enough ; and in ſome of the 
rich grounds about London, they often ſow 
this crop of Spinach in the middle or latter 
end of this month, eſpecially for the later 
Crop; however, it is moſt adviſeable to ſow 
the main winter crops rather early in 4 
which generally proves a very fucceſsful 
_ ſeaſon in moſt ſituations for ſowing winter 
Spinach; obſerving, if ſhowery weather hap- 
pen about this time, it will prove an advan- 
tageous opportunity for ſowing, as if ſowed in 


dry hot weather this ſeed 1s apt to riſe rather | 


ſparingly and ſeraggling : do not however 
omit the proper ſowing ſeaſon as above. 


- Chuſe generally for this crop an open | 


ſituation, that lies tolerably dry in winter, 
and that enjoys the winter's ſun. 

And the ground 29 properly digged, 
immediately ſow the ſeed while the ſurface 
is freſh and moiſt, ſowing it generally by 
| broad-caſt all over the ſurface, either in one 
continued | plat to make the moſt of the 

ound, or in four or five-feet-wide beds, 
for the convenience of ſtanding in the alleys 
to do the neceſſary culture and gather the 
produce; and may ſcatter, a ſprinkling of 
brown, Dutch, and common cabbage lettuce, 
Kc. along with the Spinach ſeed, to take 

their chance for culling out in winter and 
ſpring: directly, as ſoon as ſowed, tread and 
-rake it in evenly: | Or the Spinach may be 
ſowed in drills, either at a foot. diſtance for 


| 


SPI 


to allow of cropping between, in autumn 
with cabbages, or in winter or ſpring with 
beans, &c. But it is the cuſtom with moſt 
of the London gardeners, to plant early 
cabbages in moſt of their winter Spinach 
Aer more particularly that ſowed in the 

road-caſt way in one continued plat, or 
that ſowed in wide- placed drills, planting the 
cabbage-plants generally in October, in rows 
three feet and a half aſunder at leaſt, they 
will continue their growth without impedi- 
ment to the Spinach, which in ſpring being 
all cleared off for uſe, there remains a full 
crop of cabbages, &c. in good forwardneſs 
ſo we thus both gain time and ground. 

But with rel? ect to the culture of this 
crop of winter Spinach, the plants coming 
up in a week or fortnight after ſowing, will 
in three or four weeks after that, when their 
| leaves are an inch broad, want thinning and 
clearing froom weeds, performing it if poſ- 
ſible by hoeing in dry weather, leaving the 
plants three or four inches aſunder, which 


will he room enough for the preſent, as ſome 
| 


may afterwards be gradually thinned out ſor 
uſe, ſo as to leave them finally about four or 
five inches apart; afterwards, muſt only 
crop the leaves for uſe all winter, taking 
always the larger outer ones, and the ſmaller 
leaves in the center gradually expand them- 
ſelves in their turn for uſe in regular ſuc- 
ceſſion all winter and ſpring; but in the 
ſpring, when the plants grow large and 
croud one another, or begin to ſhoot for ſeed, 
* may be cut up clean to the root. 
articular attention is required to keep this 
crop cleat from weeds by occaſional hoeings 


being particularly careful to clear away chick- 
weed, which is apt to infeſt this crop greatly 
in winter; always ſhaking the largeſt of 
the weeds entircly off the ground, which if 
root again and grow. - - 

Towards ſpring, after the rigours of winter 
are paſt, take opportunity of a fine dry mild 
day, and lightly hoe the ſurface of the ground 
about the Spinach, which will greatly re- 
cruit the vigour of the plants, and in Feb- 
ruary and March will ſhoot out ſtrong, and 
attain fine perfection again for uſe: till 
cropping only the largeſt outer leaves at firſt, 
unleſs they ſtand too thick, or when they 
begin to ſhoot for ſeed, as before hinted, then 
may be cut up by the root, as they are 


cloſe crop, or three feet and a half aſunder, 


wanted , 


and hand-weeding as may be convenient, 


left at this moiſt ſeaſon, would ſoon ſtrike 
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wanted, leaving a portion to produce ſeed. 
as be low. 
| Saving the Seed, 
When intended to fave: Spinach feed, 
may allot a portion both of the ſpring and 
winter crops to ſtand and run up for that 


purpole. - 


Remarking, you may either ſow a quan- 


| tity of both varieties on purpoſe, in ſpring 


and autumn, in an open . ſituation to ſtand 
for ſeed ;. or may leave a parcel of ſome of 
the crops that were raiſed for uſe ; obſerving 
of the ſpring-crops, chuſe principally that of 
the February or beginning of March ſowing, 
which will run up carly, and ripen ſeed the 
beginning of autumn following : and as to 
the winter crops, they being not raiſed till 
Auguſt, do not ſhoot till the following ſpring ; 
though as they run earlier to ſtalk than the 


ſpring-ſowed plants, they probably will ripen. 


their ſeeds ſomewhat earlier in autumn. 
Note, in the plants deſigned for ſeed, it 


may be of ſome advantage to have the two 


varieties, round and triangular Spinach, at 
ſome diſtance from another, leſt by the in: 
tercommunication of the farina it may cauſe 


a degeneracy. 


Obſerve: likewife, in. the plants allotted 


for ſeed, ſhould draw out all the bad ſorts, 


preferring thoſe of the moſt ſtocky growth, 
with the largeſt, moſt expanded, and thickeſt 
leaves ; thinning the whole eight or ten 
inches diſtance, and cut up all weeds. 

They will begin to run up to ſeed-ftalks 
in April and May: the winter crops generally 
ſhoot firſt, and are ſoon followed by the 
ſpring crops, flowering in June; at which 
time the male and female plants diſ- 
cover themſelves diſtinctly; leaving how- 
ever the whole to nature, the males will 
ſufficiently fecundate the flowers of the fe- 
male plants, ſo as the latter will be loaded 
with abundance of ripe fertile ſeeds, in the 
end of July or beginning of Auguſt, | 

When the ſeed is full ripe, which is ob- 
vious by its changing brown and hardening, 
the ſtalks muſt be pulled up, and ſpread to 
dry a few days, turning them occaſionally to 
dry, and harden all the ſeed properly: t 


threſh them out, and bag them for uſe. 


This newly ſaved ſeed is excellent to ſow 
for the winter crop, provided it is ripe time 
enough ; it however remains rfeQl 
for next year's ſowing, but is not to be 
truſted to if more than a year old, 


| 


— 
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ſhrubby and herbaceous, are very hardy, and 


namental appearance; hence theſe ſhrubs are - 
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SPIRF A, Spirea frutex, &c. EL, 

This genus is compoſed of ſhrubby and 
herbaceous plants, conſiſting of many beau- 
tiful, deciduous, flowering ſhrubs, and flo- 
riferous herbaceous perennials, all of hardy 
temperament; and eminent for decorating 
the pleaſure-ground, being of upright growth, 
adorned with ſpear-ſhaped, pinnated, trifo- 
liate, and decompound leaves in the differ- 
ent ſpecies, and terminated by ſpikes and 
cluſters of pentapetalous flowers. | 
Claſs and order. Tceſandria Pentagynia. 

Characters.] CaLix, is monophyllous; . 
acutely quinquedented, and permanent.— 
CoRoOLLA, five oblong. roundiſh petals in- 
ſerted into the calix,—STAMINA, twenty or 
more ſlender filaments, having roundiſh 
anther. — PisTILLUM, five or more ger- 
mens, ſupporting five ſtyles, having capi- 
tated ſtigmas.—FPERICARPTUM, oblong, acu- 
minated, compreifed, . bivalvular: capſules; . 
containing a few ſmall acuminated feeds. 

There are eleven ſpecies of Sp:rea, ſeven ' 
of them being ſhrubby, with durable ſtems, 
&c. and the other four are herbaceous, hav- 
ing durable roots, but moſtly annual in ſtalk. 
All the ſhrubby kinds are originally exotics, 
from different parts of the continent of Europe 
and North America ; and of the herbaceous 
kinds, ſome are indigenous plants of Eng- 
land, others exotics "> all the ſorts, both 
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moſt of them have been long inhabitants in 
our gardens for. ornamenting the ſhrubbery, 
&C.. | 


Shrubby Kinds, 


Under this head is exhibited ſome very 
eminent hardy, deciduous, flowering ſhrubs, . 
obtaining from about three or four to fix or- 
eight feet ſtature, moſtly with flender pliant - 
ſhoots, ſome garniſhed with oblong ſimple 
leaves, others with lobated and pinnated 
foliage; and the branches terminated by 
ſpikes and cluſters of flowers of very or- 


in good eſtimation among the curious for 
embelliſhing the ſhrubbery compartments, 
particularly the firſt three or four ſpecies, 
which have been long reſidents of our 
gardens. Hoes . 
There being ſeven ſpecies of theſe ſnrubby 
Spireas, are alt originally from abroad, in 
different parts of Europe and America, but 
5 are 


851 8 pit 


are all hardy enough to ſucceed in our open | ſhrubby lender ſtems and branches, three br * 
Plantations, | bt four feet high; pinnated leaves of. four ot thr 
I be chief ſpecies are, | I | five pair of folioles uniformly ſerrated ; and K 
SIR KA Wy e white flowers in panicles at the ends of the | 
Willow-leaved Siberian Spiræa, br Common | branches, in Joly. | | 
Spiraea frutex.] Riſes with many upright 6SPIRZA Crehata. M 
ſtraight, ſlender, reddiſh ſtems and ſuckers Crenated leaved, Siberian and Spaniſh Spi- aq 
from the root, three or ſour feet high; gar- r.] Riſes with ſhrubby ſlender ſteme, and ws 
niſhed with ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe, ſerrated, numerous, lender, browniſh branches, fou: deu 
naked leaves; and the ſtalks terminated at | feet high ; having oblong leaves ſerrated at 100 
top by doubly-branching racemous ſpikes of | the end, and White flowers in corymbous anc 
numerous pale- red flowers. a bunches laterally from the ſides of the Jr, 
This is the moſt common ſort of Spirea, | branches in May. got 
is in high eſtimation as a flowering fhrub ; All theſe ſhrubby 8 flower here very 
it flowering beautifully in June and July, | ornamentally, from May till July, in dit- m6 
and frequently the ſame year's ſuckers, from | ferent ſpecies ; but rarely ripen ſeeds in per- add 
the root, flower alſo in Auguſt, fection in England; they however are all r 
The young ſhoots of this plant wr _— propagated, ſome by ſuckers, and a} 110 
Nraight, pliant, and tough, are often uſed | of them allo by layers and cuttings. See lou 
: For tops of fiſhing rods, and riding ſwitches. | their Propagation. 1 
 "*SPIRA&A Tementoſa. : | wy 
8 Red-flowering Philadelphian . = Herbacecus Kind, __ 
: rag Riſes with upright, ſlender, branchy, 0 þ — 
purplich ſtems, three or four feet high; onſiſts of four floriferous perennials of the floy 
{pear- ſhaped, unequall -fawed leaves, to- fibrous · rooted tribe, riſing with herbaceous REY 
mentoſe of downy underneath; and the annual ſtalks, from one to three or four feet '9 
branches terminated by doub'y-branching high, garniſhed with pinnated, ternate, and q 
racemous ſpikes of beautiful red 8 decompound leaves, and terminated by dior 
ariety.] With white flowers, cymoſe bunches, and panicles of flowers ; weh 
Bom the varieties flower in June and July, yo are all perennial in root, but renew their 115 
and are very beautiful. ſta] 8 annually in ſpring, arriving to a flow- 2 
enn z Lhoericifebs. _ | ering ſtate in June and July, produce ripe of r 
; Hypericum la bed Canada 8 irea, Commonly ſeed in autumn, and the ſtalks ſoon after decay, h 10 
calld Hypericum fratex] Riſes with flender There being four ſpecies of theſe kinds, ” 
brown ſtems, branching numerouſly and | the two firſt grow naturally in England, in 2 
ſlender almoſt from the bottom, five or ſix UN &c. and the others are foreigners, 14 
feet high ; garniſhed with oval entire leaves, | but are both very hardy, 2 
and numerous ſmall white flowers all along | Sr Fillpendula. my 
the branches, to the very ends of the twigs, | Filipendula, or Drop-wortz] Hath a fibrous 2 
in ſoall cloſe · ſitting umbels. i root hung with numerous ſmall oval tubers, ſpik 
This ſhrub has ſiugular beauty when in | and crowned at top with a large tuft of pin- 
flower, as every branch and twig is cloſely | nated leaves, of many reniform ſa wed lobes * 
covered with flowers their whole length; ſpreading near the ground ; and upright her- Mut 
flowering in May and June, continuing very] baceous ftalks a foot or more high, terminat- fhru 
- ofnamental about a fortuight, 4 ed by eymoſe bunches of white flowers. = 
INA Opulifolia; . 1 marieties.] Common ſingle-flowered Fili- heck 
We Gelder: Roje- eu ved Virginia Spiræa. ] Riſes pendula of the paſtures, &c. — Double - ant 
with many ſhrubby N ſix or | flowered of the gardens 8 | 2 
ſeven feet high, having a brown looſe bark fal- The Fingle fort grows wild in' England, in . 
ling off in winter; garniſhed with lobated or paſtures and chalky grounds, but is alſo re- Bi 
lobed leaves, like the gelder-roſe and currant | tained in gardens ns a flowery plant, in al- * 
leaf; and numerous white 1 A 5 l double ſort, Which is very cloſe 
- beous bunches at the ends of the branches. ornamental. 1 by 
e Sorbifalia, | They derer in June and July, and the the 
Sor bur-leaved Siberian Spiræa.] Riſes with | ſeeds ripen in autumn. _ wn 
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The root of this plant conſiſting of many, 


thready fibres hung w th ſmall oval knobs, 
it obtained the name Fi ipe :4ula, 

*SPIRZA Ulmaria. 

Ulmaria z Meadow Swert, or Queen of the 
Meadow.) Hath a thick, fibrated, ſpreading 
root, upright, reddiſh ſtalks, three or four 


| feet high; garniſhed with large pinnated 


leaves, of two or three pair of indented lobes, 
and an odd one, which is the largeſt of all, 
and lobated ; and the ſtalks terminated by 
large cymoſe bunches of white ſweet-ſcented 
flowers, in June, 

Varieties.] Common ſingle flowered of the 
meadoas.— Doub le- flowered of the gardens. 
— Vartegated-leaved. | 

The common fingle ſort grows wild in 
moſt meadows in England, but is often al- 
lowed garden-culture along with the double 
and variegated-leaved ſorts; the flowers of 
all the varieties being very conſpicuous, and 
agrecably ſcented ; but the double ſort in 
particular makes a fine appearance : they 
flower in June, and the ſeeds ripen in 
autumn. . 

S PIR A Trifoliata. 

Trifoliate or three-leaved Virginia Meadow 
Stweet.]J Hath a fibrated root, upright, 
branchy. ſtalks a foot high; garniſhed with 
almoſt equally ternate or trifoliate ſerrated 
leaves ; and terminated with looſe panicles 
of white flowers in July. 4 

"WSPIRAA Aruncus, 

Aruncus or Goat's Beard, er Auflrian Spi- 
ræa. ] Riſes with upright firm ſtalks, three 
or four feet high; garniſhed with ſupra- 
decompound leaves; each diviſion conſiſting 
of three or four pair of foliola, and an odd 
one; and the ſtalks terminated by paniculated 
ſpikes of dioecious white flowers in July, 

All the above ten ſpecies of Spirea are 
very hardy, ſucceed in any common ſoil and 
ſituation, and are of long duration; the 
ſhrubby kinds being durable in root, ſtem, 
and branches, and deciduous in leaf; but the 
herbaceous kinds are durable only in root, 
and renew their ſtalks every ſpring ; all the 
ſorts, both ſhrubby and herbaceous, flower 


abundantly every ſummer ; the flowers 1 
ve 


rately are ſmall, compoſed univerſally of 

ſmall petals each, but being numerous and 
cloſely placed, are conſpicuous to view: but 
are rarely ſucceeded by ſeed in England in 
the ſhrubby kinds, though moſt of the herba- 
ceous kind furniſh tolerable plenty in autumn, 


| 
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As to the merit of all the forts in gar- 
dening, they are all proper furniture ſor 


ornamenting the ſhrubbery, and other parts 
of the pleaſure-ground occaſionally, | 


The ſhrubby kinds particularly have great 


merit as deciduous flowering ſhrubs, for em- 
belliſhing the principal ſhrubbery compart- 
ments, placing them ſomewhat forward, in 
aſſemblage with other ſhrubs of equally 


moderate growth; and here they will ex- 


hibit a proper variety, and flower very oi na- 
mentally every ſummer, | 
And as to the herbaceous kinds, con- 
ſidered as flowery plants, particularly the 
doubles, are proper for adorning the com- 
mon borders, &c. where they will flower 
every ſummer, and encreaſe the variety. 


Propagation, &c. of the Shrubby Kinds. 


The method of propagating all the ſhrubby 
kinds is very eaſy. —By Suckers, by Layers, 
and Cuttings. _ 

By Suckers.—Several of theſe ſhrubby 
Spiræas are productive of many ſuckers an- 
nually from the root, which being taken off 
in autumn, commence good plants; but the 
firſt ſpecies in particular, Spiræa Salicifolia, 
Millou-leaved Spiræa, or Common Spiraea fru- 
tex, is remarkably prolific in ſuckers, that 
in one ſummer grow as high as the parent 
plant, and generally terminated by ſpikes of 

owers the ſame year in autumn, and ſhould 
always be cleared off from the old plants 
every year. or two in winter; as ſhould alſo 
the ſuckers of all the other ſorts : moſt of 
which ſuckers readily riſing with roots, they 
immediately commence proper plants, and 
the largeſt may be planted at once where 
they are to remain, and the others in nur- 
ſery-rows, to have one or two year's growth, 


and will then be fit for the ſhrubbery, 


By Layers.—All theſe forts will grow 


| freely by layers, but is a more particularly 


eligible mode of propagation for any of the 


ſorts that do not readily afford a ſufficiency 


of ſuckers; for almoſt every branch or twig 
being layed down in the earth, in autumn or 
winter will be well. rooted, fit for tranſplan- 


tation by the autumn following. 
By Cuttings.— Any of the ſhrubby ſorts 


will likewiſe grow by cuttings, though not 


to be depended upon like layers; however, 
in October or November, chuſing cuttings 
of the ſtrongeſt young ſhoots of laſt ſummer's 
growth, planting chem in a ſhady border, 
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many of them will grow; and in one or 
two years commence good plants for the 
ſhrubbery. | 


Propagation, &c, of the Herbaceous Kinds. 


All theſe ſorts may be propagated by ſeed, | 


and by parting the roots. 

By Seed. — This may be ſowed either in 
autumn ſoon after it is ripe, for the greater 
certainty of having them come up freely in 
the ſpring following, or may be ſowed 
early in the ſpring, as they will alſo often 
riſe the ſame year ; keeping the plants thin, 
and clear from weeds till autumn, then 
planted out either in nurſery-rows for a year, 
or at once, where they are to remain. 

By parting the roots. — All the herbaceous 
kinds may be propagated by this method in 
autumn, and 1s the only method of propaga- 
tion for continuing the double-flowered and 
ſtriped varieties; obſcrving, of all the ſorts, 
it may be performed either in autumn when 

the ſtalks decay, or early in ſpring before 
new ones begin to ſhoot forth, 

SPROUTS. | 

Sprouts are ſmall young ſhoots or ſuckers, 
emitted from the ſides of the ſtem and heads 
of certain vegetables; being in many in- 
ſtances a compendium of the plant that pro- 
duced them, and when detached from the 

parent and planted, although then deſti- 
tute of roots, they often in the proceſs of 
vegetation emit fibres, ſhoot at top to mature 

rowth, and exhibit leaves, flowers, and ſeed 
like the parent plant. 

Likewiſe, in ſome herbaceous eſculents, 
young Sprouts are excellent eating, ſuch as 
in cabbages, &c, proving a very profitable 
after-crop. | 

But the term. Sprouts is more generally 
applied to the lateral ſhoots or ſuckers of 
certain herbaceous vegetablesz fuch parti- 
cularly, as moſt of the braſſica tribe, com- 
prehending all the ſorts of cabbages, ſavoys, 
coleworts, borecole, purple broccoli, &c. 


which after the main head 1s gathered for 


uſe, the ſtalks remaining ſhoot forth abun- 
dance of Sprouts, that often form heads like 
the principal one but ſmaller; and, being 
detached and planted, will grow, or may be 
gathered for uſe as eſculents, and will prove 


equally good, and often ſuperior to the main- | 


head for eating. 
Theſe Sprouts however, of the cabbage- 
tribe, have merit chiefly as eſculents, and 


very little in the work of propagation, 


_—_— 


green, are ſome © 
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For although they will grow if planted 
while young, they are only proper to be 
uſed occaſionally in particular caſes; as for 
example, in planting cabbages for ſeed in 
any particular good ſort, which having the 
main-head gathered early in ſummer for uſe; 
and the ſtalk having produced a quantity of 
good Sprouts ſoon after, we ſometimes flip 
off a quantity of the beſt of them towards 
autumn, plant them in rows two feet aſun- 
der, giving occaſional waterings, will grow 
and ſhoot up to ſeed next ſpring. See 
BRASS)A. a 

However, the Sprouts of all the cabbage- 
tribe, conſidered as eſculents, are admirable 

fine eating, generally boil exceeding green and 
tender; Vat thoſe Sprouts produced from 
the forward cabbage ſtalks in ſummer and 
autumn, are always larger and finer than 
the winter and ſpring Sprouts, as ſometimes 
the Sprouts produced on the ſtalks of the 
early-cut cabbages, often alſo cabbage into 
tolerable little firm heads towards autumn ; 
the ſugar-loaf cabbage particularly, pro- 
ducing abundance of fine Sprouts in ſum- 
mer, which being gathered while young and 

Phe moſt excellent cu- 
linary greens of the ſeaſon ; likewiſe forward 
ſavoys being cut early in autumn, the re- 
maining ſtalks produce fine large ſprouts the 
ſame year, fit for uſe in the. early part of 
winter; later crops of the ſame plants pro- 
duce alſo abundance of ſmall Sprouts in the 
ſpring; and the borecole is remarkable for 
its great production of Sprouts towards ſpring, 
emitted all along their tall ſtems from the 
very bottom to top; alſo purple broccol: 
never fails to produce a ſecondary crop of 
excellent Sprouts furniſhed with little tender 
heads, 

Thus all theſe cabbage and colewort tribe, 
that after the main-heads being arrived to 
perfection and gathered for uſe, the ſtalks 
furniſh.a plenteous ſupply of Sprouts, coming 
in for a ſecond. crop; thoſe produced in 
ſummer and autumn continuing long in per- 
feQion ; but the ſpring Sprouts run ſmaller, 
and continue but a ſhort time before they 
fly up for ſeed ; they are nevertheleſs very 
acceptable and uſeful, at that ſeaſon of the 

ear. 588 
' Therefore, in the culture of all the above 
varieties of the cabbage kind, it is proper 
after gathering the main- heads, to leave 3 
quantity of the ſtalks of the beſt and for- 


duce 


warder crops, of the reſpeCtive ſorts, to pro- 


| 
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duce Sproutsz and if towards autumn or 
winter, &c. the ground ſhould be wanted for 
other crops, the {talks may be removed and 
trenched in by the roots in another place, 
not in any ſhady bye corner as often prac- 
tiſed, nor placed too cloſe, as the Sprouts 
would prove ſmall and trifling, and be liable 
to be eat up by flugs ; but being 2 
in an open ſituation, in rows a foot aſunder, 


the Sprouts will continue their growth in 


much greater perfection, though probably not 
equally ſo =m as if the ſtalks had remained 
undiſturbed. 

Thus the product of Sprouts will prove a 
very beneficial and acceptable ſupply, both 
for uſefulneſs and variety at table. 

The ſtalks of cauliflowers and cauliflower- 
broccoli, rarely produce any Sprouts, ſo it 
is needleſs to leave them ſtanding. 

STAMINA, the male organs of flowers. 

Stamina, conſiſting of the filaments and 
antheræ, the male organs of every flower; 
being the fine chives or thread-ſhaped parts 
ſituated in the center of the corolla, in num- 
ber from one to twelve, or twenty or more ; 
and compoſed of the three following parts, 

"Filamentum, the filaments or thread-ſhaped 
parts elevating the antheræ. See FILAMEN- 
TUM. 

Ani beræ, the ſummit of the filaments, 


and that part which contains the pollen or 


fecundating duſt or farina. See ANTHERE. 

3 Pollen or farina, the fine duſt, or fecun- 
dating male ſperm contained in the antheræ; 
and when ripe, diſperſed upon the ſtigma 
or female organ, to effect the important 
office of impregnation. —See Ax THERÆ and 
FILAMEN TUM, &Cc. | 

It is obſervable in moſt flowers, that the 
Stamina and piſtillum come together; and 
the antheræ and ſtigma ripen and becomes 
of full vigour at the ſame time to effect 
che work of fecundation. | 

For the Stamina containing the genuine 
male ſperm of plants in the antheræ, that 
without its fecundation aid no plants would 
be eſſectually prolific, but moſtly abortive ; 
at leaſt, if they produce ſeeds, they would 
not vegetate. 

In hermaphrodite plants the Stamina or 
male organ being placed in the ſame flower 
with the female genitals, are for the moſt part 
all of equal height, generally ſurrounding 
the piſtillum in ſuch ſituation, as the farina 
or male ſperm lodged in the antheræ, may 
readily reach the „ig mata of the female flower 
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to impregnate it effectually; but in ſome 
hermaphrodite flowers the piſtillum being 
ſhorter than the Stamina, the flowers though 
nodding before, upon opening generally ſtand 
upright, that the powder of the antherz may 
fall upon the ſtigma; and aſter conception 
probably reſume their drooping or pendulous 
poſture again ; and in other \etinuphrodice 
flowers having the ſtyle longer than the 
Stamina, it either bends back like ram's- 
horns towards the antheræ, or the whole 
flower droops that the antheræ may drop its 
duſt down upon the female organ, See 
HERMAPHRODITUS flos, : b 

In monoecious plants, the Stamina and 
piſtillum are in different flowers, ſituated 
apart on the ſame plant, as in cucumber and 
melon ; but in many ſorts have the male 
flowers moſtly placed above the female, that 
the farina or fertilizing powder may more 
readily fall on the ſtigma of the piſtillum : 
or ſo ſituated as to be eaſily conveyed by the 
air or flying inſects, ſkipping from flower to 
flower, ſufficiently to effect the impregnation. 
And in ſome plants, ſuch as cucumbers, 
growing in hot-beds at an early ſeaſon, we 
often perform the fecundation by art, 'carry- 
ing the male bloſſom to the female, and 
7 5 the contents of the antheræ upon 
the ſtigma; but when the warm ſeaſon is 
advanced to admit of the plants being fully 


expoſed, that operation is effected by the 


air, or bees, conveying the proliferons duſt 
of the antherz to the female bloſſom. See 
Cucumis and MoNoECIA.) | 

And in the dioecious plants the Stamina 
and piſtillum are in ſeparate flowers, ſituated 
on different plants, ſpecies of the ſame genus, 


derfully contrived by the great Author of 
Nature, that the male duſt of the. antherz is 
conveyed to the female flowers by the gentle 
breezes of air, &c. and impregnate them. 
See the Claſs Diogcia, under the head 
CLAssIis. See alſo SExXUs, PIiSTILLUM, 
STIGMA, and STYLUS. . 

STANDARD Trees. r 

Standard-trees are to be conſidered as all 


trees with upright ſingle ſtems, and ſtand 


detached without being trained to any wall, 
&c. or other ſupport. e ee 
The name Standard-trees is applicable 
both to all ſorts 6 gy eb and foreſt-trees, and 
all other tree and ſhrub kinds that, having 


upright , ſtems, ,. ſtand ne 5 erect ij 


without aid of ſupport; though the word 
rr 
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Standard is more generally underſtood of 
fuch trees as grow with tall erect ſtems, fix 
or eight feet high, or more, before they 
branch out to form the head; ſuch as the 
common Standard apples, pears, and other 
fruit-trees in orchards and gardens, and 
the common foreſt-trees of the woods and 
fields ; in gardening, however, we commonly 
diſtinguiſh three ſorts of Standard trees; 
namely, Full Standards, Half Standards, and 
Dwarf Standards; fruit-trees particularly, 
being occaſicnally trained in all theſe ways; 
but foreſt and tall ornamental trees rarely 
in any other than Full Standards; though in 
the ſhrub tribe they are occaſionally formed 
both into half and Dwarf Standards, accord- 
ing to their natural ſtature of growth. See 
each as below,  — F 3 
Full STANDARDS. | 
Full Standards.—Theſe are ſuch trees that 
are trained with tall, ſtraight, clean ſtems, fix 
or ſeven feet high or more, clear of branches, 
then ſuffered to branch out at that height all 
around to form a head, as in common Stand- 
ard apples, and pear-trees, foreſt-trees, &c. 

All trees deſigned as Full Standards, ſhould 
be trained 8 in their minor ſtate, 
by trimming off all lower laterals gradually 


as the ſtem advances in height, to encourage 


a clean ſtraight growth to the proper height, 
and promote the aſpiring of th 
leading ſhoot more expeditiouſly ; ſuffering 
the leader always to remain entire, eſpecially 


in all foreſt·ttees; or if it ſhould happen to 


fork, take off the worſt, and leave the 
ſtraighteſt ſhoot to run up, to continue the 
prolongation of the ſtem; and having thus 
run them up with clean ſtems fix or feven 
feet, ſuffer them at that height to branch out 
into a head, and run in Feight as faft as 
poſſible ; though in fruit-trees the ſtem is 
often: topped at fix or ſeven feet height, to 
force out a ſet of laterals in that part, to 
form a regular ſpreading head of but mode- 
rate height, for the greater convenience of 
gathering the fruit: however, for all kinds 
of foreſt-tree Standards never reduce the 
top, but permit the leader to remain ever 


entire to run up in height; for the beauty and 


worth of ſuch trees conſiſts in their lofty 
ſtature. 

However in ſeveral foreft and ornamental 
Standards of the evergreen- tribe, the trim- 


ming their ſtems from laterals while young, 


as above, muſt; be but ſparingly practiſed; 
ſuch as the pines, firs, cedars, and ſeveral 


others of the coniferous tribe, which being 


the top or 


| 
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all of a refinous nature, do not ſucceed if 
too cloſe pruned; ſo in training all theſe ſorts 
of ſtandards, trim only any lower ſtragglers 
occaſionally, Beſides, the diſpoſition of the 
branches of theſe ſorts covering the ſtem in 
circular rays to the very bottom, is thought 
additionally ornamental in their growth. 
Almoſt all forts of fruit-trees may be 
trained for full Standards, except vines, 
(rough all. forts will not ripen their fruit on 
Standards in this country; ſuch as peach, 
nectarines, apricots, and figs ; on the other 
hand, all ſorts of apples, pears, plums, and 
cherries, ripen their fruit freely on Standards; 
All fruit-trees deſigned as full Standards, 


are raiſed by grafting, & e on the freeſt ſtrong- 


ſhooting ſtocks, and trained with ſtraight 
clean ſtems full five or ſix feet high, either 
the ſtock trained up to that ſtature, and fo 
grafted or budded at the deſired height, and 
the graft or bud branching out forms the 
head; or the ſtock may be grafted, &c. near 
the ground, and the firſt ſhoot from the graft 
or bud, trained up for a ſtem to the height 
aforefaid; then ſuffered to - ſend forth 
branches: obſerving in either method, it is 


next to be conſidered whether you intend 


the tree ſhall form a ſpreading open head, 
or aſſume a more erect and aſpiring growth ; 
in the former caſe, if you top the leading 
ſhoot of the graft or bud, at ſix or ſeven feet 
from the ground, it- will force out Jateral 
ſhoots at that height, and commence a ſpread- 


ing head open in the middle, ſuffering how- 


ever, the whole afterwards to take their own 
growth; and in the ſecond inſtance, that 
by permitting the leading ſhoot to remain 
entire, it will aſpire in height, and the 
whole head will aſſume a more upright and 


lofty ſtature ; in both methods the heads will 


afterwards naturally branch out abundantly, 
and furniſh themſelves ſufficiently with 
bearing wood, producing fruit in two or 
three years from the grafting and budding ; 
ſuffering them generally to take their own 
growth without ſhortening, and but very 
little other pruning, except the regulating 
any very irregular or bad growths, as 
below. 

It being expedient to train moſt of our 
principal hardy fruit-trees as full Standards, 
as that when planted in continued rows, 


either in gardens or orchards, by having tall 


ſtems elevating the head conſiderably from 
the grouns, it both admits the influence of 
the ſun and air more freely to the head all 
around ; and admits of obtaining crops of 

eſculents, 
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eſculents, graſs, &c. on the ground, under 
their ſpreading branches. : | 

With reſpect to the general culture of 
full Standard fruit-trees, in regard to pru- 
ning, &c. very little is required after the 
firſt training, to form the ſtem to the proper 
height, and the firſt (hoots advanced at top 
to give the head its firſt formation; they 
ſhould afterwards generally be allowed to 


take their own growth, except reducing any 


very irregular growths, &c not ſhortening 
the general branches, but permit the whole 
to ſhoot both in length and branch laterally in 
their own way; and they will thus all 
naturally form fruit ſpurs all along their ſides 
upward for bearing; remarking, however, 
when any very irregular growing branch 
occaſionally occurs, it ſhould be retrenched ; 
alſo if the head is much crowded, ſome 
ſhould be judiciouſly thinned out to keep the 
middle open, long rambiers reduced, and all 
ſuckers from the root, ſtem, and middle of 
the head, cleared away, and all dead wood; 
which occaſional prunings may be performed 


any time in winter. — See the culture of dif- 


ferent fruit-trees, as apples, pears, plums, 


cherries, &c. under their proper heads; alſo 


PRUNING. 
But ſometimes Full Standard fruit-trees 


are alſo planted againſt walls, and trained as 


wall trees; this being frequently practiſed 
for high walls, as the Standards having tall 
ſtems elevating the head ſix or eight feet, ſo 
as immediately to cover the upper part of 
the wall, whilſt dwarfs and Half Standards 
cover the bottom and middle part, and thus 
may every part of the wall be fully occu- 
pied at once; but the dwarf-trees being de- 
ſigned as the principal reſidents, that after 
they begin to advance conſiderably, and the 
Standards having borne a ſew years, the latter 
have their under branches gradually reduced 
to make room for the dwarfs, and at laſt are 
either wholly tranſplanted or deſtroyed, 
leaving the dwarfs in entire poſſeſſion of the 
wall, covering it effectually from bottom to 
top with their branches. Ik the different 
ſorts of wall-trees, as peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, &c. — Alſo the article WAII- 
TREBES. | 
HALF STANDARDS, 

Half Standards.—'Theſe are trees trained 
with ſhort ſtems only three oc four feet high, 
then ſuffered to branch out at that height to 
form heads; being practiſed for many ſorts 
of fruit-trees, ſometimes both as detached 
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Standards by way of variety, and by having 


low heads the fruit is more eaſily gathered; 
and likewiſe are often deſigned as wall-trees 
for high walls; that, as obſerved of the full 
Standards, they may cover the middle or 
upper part of the wall, whilſt dwarfs occupy 


the lower part. 


As to the method of raiſing theſe Half- 
Standard fruit-trees, it is nearly the ſame as 
obſerved for the Full Standards only, they 
being grafted, or budded upon lower ſtocks, 
training them with upright ſingle ſtems only 
three or four feet high, either the ſtocks on 
which they are to be grafted trained up to that 
height for a ſtem ; or being grafted or budded 
low in the ſtock, and the firſt main ſhoot of 
the graft, &c. led up for a ſtem, and fo 
top it at the aforeſaid height to force out 
branches to form the head ; ſuffering the head 
in all thoſe deſigned as detached Standards to 
branch out all around, and permitted torun up 
to a full ſpread, nearly according to their natu- 
ral mode of growth, except juſt reforming any 
ill-growing branch, as hereafter noticed; for 
ſhortening the branches ſhould be very ſpa- 
ringly practiſed, which would force out nu- 
merous uſeleſs ſhoots, and prevent the forma- 
tion of bearing wood, eſpecially in the apple, 
pear, plum, and cherry kinds; remarking 
thoſe intended for walls ſhould have the head 
trained in a ſomewhat fanned manner, to 
ſpread to the wall like a common wall- tree; 
and as to the after-pruning, the ſame is to be 
obſerved as hinted in the general culture of the 
reſpective ſorts under their proper genera, 
whether in detached Standard or againſt walls. 

It may ſometimes be proper to have theſe 
Half Standards ſo trained as to form heads 
of as moderate growth as poſſible, eſpecially 
the detached Standards, when deſigned for 
ſmall compartments; in which caſe they 
are grafted or budded upon the more 
dwarf ſort of ſtocks, as apples upon cod- 
lins, and pears upon quinces, and ſo of 
other fruits; in which the head will always 
ſhoot moderate, and never ramble wide or 
grow high. See STOCKS. 

But although a few Half Standard fruit- 
trees may be eligible as detached Standards 
for variety, they are not proper for any 
general plantation in the open quaiters of 
the garden; becauſe their branches coming 
out low may impede the growth of un- 
der- crops; may however have a range thin- 
ly planted along the boundary or diviſion 
of any wide compartment, and their heads 
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ſuffered to run as hinted for the Full | 
Standards, 

For walls however that are eight or nine 
feet high, it is very proper to have a ſuf- 
ficiency of Half Standards to plant between 
the dwarfs or principal reſidents, to cover 
the middle or upper half of the wall, whilſt 
the dwarfs occupy the lower ſpace, as re- 
marked of the full Standards, —See W ALL- 
T'REEs. 

Half Standard fruit-trees are alſo proper 
to plant in forcing frames to produce early 
fruit. See Forcing FRAmEs, 

The culture of detached Half Standards, in 
reſpect to pruning, is nearly as the Full 
Standards; that having ſhot out at top to 
form the head, permit them to branch away 
both in length and laterally nearly in their 
own way, except juſt reducing any con- 
ſiderable irregularity, crowding branches in 
the middle, long ramblers, and all ſuckers 
from the root, ſtem, and head, and all dead 
wood; and thus the regular branches remain- 
ing at length, will emit fruit-ſpurs abundantly 
in every part for bearing. 

And as to the Half Standards againſt walls, 
they are to be pruned and managed as other 
wall-trees, each according to its nature, as 
directed under their proper heads. 

| Foreſt-trees, and the taller ornamental tree 
kinds, are rarely ever trained as Half Stand- 
ards, but moſtly always ſuffered to run up 
in height to their full ſtature, unleſs any 
particular ſort may be required to form 


buſhy Half Standards for ſome particular 


purpoſe ; in which caſe if topped at three, 
four, or five feet height, it will branch out 
into a buſhy head. 

Many of the ſhrub kind in their natural 
growth aſſume the appearance of Half Stand- 
ards, though ſome are often branchy to the 
very bottom, or riſe with ſeveral ſtems ; but 


might readily be trairftd with a ſingle clear 


ſtem, three or four feet high, and then 


ſuffered to branch out into a full head. 


DwARF STANDARDS. 

Dwarf Standards.—They are trained with 
low ſtems only one or two feet high, being 
then topped to force out branches at that 
height to form the head, 

Formerly ſeveral forts of choice fruit-trees 
were trained as Dwarf Standards, with ſtems 


. ſeldom. more than one foot high branching 


out at that height, forming proportionably 
low heads; being generally planted round 


the great quarters of the kitchen - garden, &c. 
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inſtead of eſpaliers, and the heads kept dowh 
low by cloſe pruning, whereby they never 
produced much fruit ; they however greatly 
prevailed in ancient gardening, and con- 
ſiſted of three ſorts, —Concave dwarfs, having 
the middle of the head hollow or concave. 
— Convex dwarfs having the head full from 
the middle all round —Horizontal dwarfs, 
having all the branches extended all round, 
in a flat or horizontal poſition ; but the con- 
cave dwarf was in moſt eſteem ; all of which 
Dwarf Standards being raiſed by grafting, &c. 
upon the moſt dwarfiſh ſtocks, ſuch as apples 
on paradiſe ſtocks, and pears on quinces, &c. 
in order to dwarf them as much as poſſible 
in their growth (ſee Srocks); and as they 
ſhot in height, each year's ſhoots were gene- 
rally pruned ſhort; .and to keep the head 
down, and confine it within a ſma!l compaſs ; 
but by this ſevere pruning, they were forced 
into numerous uſeleſs ſhoots annually, and 
ſeldom formed a ſufficiency of bearing wood; 
ſo that they never anſwered the end effeCtually; 
and their branches growing ſo low, no ſmall 
crops could be obtained on the ground under 
them, on which conſideration they are be- 
come in diſrepute, eſpecially ſince eſpaliers 
bave been brought to ſuch perfection. — See 
Dware TREESs and ESPALIERS. 
However, for the ſake of variety and cu- 
riolity, a few Dwarf Standards of all ſorts of 
fruit-trees might be admitted, one here and 
there, and by a judicious moderate pruning, 
according to their nature as directed for the 
reſpective ſorts under their proper heads, and 
the article DWARF TREEs, they will bear 
abundantly in proportion to their ſize. 
Likewiſe may have ſome Dwarf Standard 
fruit-trees in pots, for the purpoſe of forcing 
in hot-houſes, forcing-frames, hot-beds, &c. 
particularly early May, and May duke-cher- 
ries, nutmeg- peaches, maſculine apricots, figs, 


placed in the above departments at the proper 
ſeaſon, i. e. January or early in February; 
they will often ripen a few fruit very early in 
tolerable perfection, which might be brought 
to table growing on the trees in the pots. 
But dwarf Standard fruit are alſo proper to 

lant fully in the borders in forcing frames. 

ee FORCING-FRAME. | 

For the particular method of pong and 

training the different ſorts of theſe | 
Standards. See DWARF TREEs. 


| rally form themſelves of the Dwarf Standard 
kind, 


vines, gooſeberries, currants, &c. which being 


warf 


Numbers of the upright ſhrub tribe natu- 
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kind, as riſing with low, erect, firm ſtems, per- 
haps but half a ſoot, or a foot or two high, 
branching out near the ground into buſhy 
heads, ſuch as the gooſeberry, currant, and 
numerous flowering ſhrubs and evergreens ; 


though great numbers of the ſhrub kind are 


apt to riſe with ſeveral ſtems immediately 
from or near the root, forming a buſhy 
growth quite from the bottom, which in 
many caſes in the ſhrubbery way may be 
allowable; in others, it may be proper to 
train them with one ſtem, which is eaſily 
effected by ag erg the ſuperfluities and 
trimming away low ſtragglers, forming a 
clear ſingle ſtem half a foot, or a foot or two 
high, according to their nature, then ſuffered 
to branch out into a full head. 

For many of the low Standard flowerin 
ſhrubs and evergreens appear to the beſt 
advantage, when trained as Standards to a 
ſingle ſtem a foot or two high, terminated 
by a branchy full head. | 

Likewiſe, all the fructiferous ſhrubs, ſuch 
as all the varieties of currants and gooſe- 
berries, ſhould generally be trained with a 
fingle ſtem a foot or more high, then per- 
mitted to branch out at that height into a 
regular head, keeping the internal part al- 
ways tolerably open, and the branches mo- 
derately thin, and ſhorten them but ſparingly, 
particularly the goooſeberry.— See RIBEs. 

STAPHYLAA, Bladder- nut. 

Two hardy deciduous flowering ſhrubs 
compoſe this genus, both of which are proper 
furniture for the ſhrubbery, being of largiſh 
upright growth, generally obtaining eight or 
ten feet ſtature, adorned with pinnated and 
ternate five, and three-lobed leaves; and 
long ſlender bunches of pentapetalous flowers, 
ſucceeded by bladder-like capſules ; whence 
the name Bladder-nut. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Trigynia. 

Characters.] CaLix, is roundiſh, concave, 
coloured, and almoſt as large as the corolla. 
—CoROLLA, five oblong ereCt petals, nearly 
like the calix, and a pitcher ſhaped neQa- 
rium at the bottom. — STAMINA, five ob- 
long erect filaments, crowned with fimple 
antheræ. — PIiSTILLUM, a thick three- 
parted germen, and three ſtyles, having ob- 
tuſe ſtigmas contiguous. —PERICARPIUM, 
three inflated ſhaped-ſhaped capſules, joined 
together by a longitudinal ſuture or ſeam, 
having acuminated tops, and open inwardly, 
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incloſing two almoſt globular, hard, nut-like 
ſeeds. 

There are only two ſpecies, both very 
hardy deciduous ſhrubs, the firſt of which 
is a native of England and other parts of 
Europe, the other is from America; are 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of five-leaved, and 
three-leaved Bladder-nut, 

The ſpecies are, 

STAPHYLZXA Pinnata. 

Pinnated five-lobed European Bladder- unt.— 
Riſes with upright, ſhrubby, ſmooth, brown- 
iſh ſtems, branching eight or ten feet high or 
more, with very pithy ſhoots; garniſhed 
with pinnated leaves of two pair of large. 
oblong, oval lobes, and an odd one; and at 
the axillas along the ſides of the branches, 
long pendulous bunches of white flowers, 
ſucceeded by large, inflated, or fwoln, blad- 
der-ſhaped capſules, containing roundifh 
hard ſeeds or nuts ripening in autumn. 

This ſort grows wild in England, and 
many other parts of Europe; and is culti- 
vated in gardens to encreaſe the variety, in 
ornamental plantations, where it flowers and 
ripens ſeed annually. 

The ſeeds or nuts are in ſome countries 
eaten, but have a very unpalatable reliſh. 

*STAPHYLZA trifoliata, 

Tyijoliate or Three-leaved Virginia Bladder- 
nut.] Riſes with upright, ſhrubby, ſmooth, 
greyiſh ſtems, branching eight or ten feet 
high ; garniſhed with ternate or trifoliate 
leaves, being compoſed each of three large 
oval lobes ; and at the ſides of the branches, 
long, hanging bunches of white flowers, 
ſucceeded by large inflated capſules, contain- 


ing roundiſh hard ſeeds, ripe in autumn. 


| 


» 
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in autumn. 


Both the ſpecies flower annually in May, 


numerouſly in pendulous bunches, each 
flower having five oblong petals; and the 
ſeeds ripen in autumn, proper to ſow for 
propagation. 

Theſe ſhrubs are very eligible furniture for 
diverſifying any of the hardy ornamental 
deciduous plantations, but particularly the 
larger ſnrubbery compartments, where being 
planted in aſſemblage with other ſhrubs, 
principally of the deciduous tribe, they will 


agreeably multiply the variety with their 


pentaphyllous and ternate foliage, long 


| dulous bunches of flowers, and bladder-ſhaped 


pſules, which exhibit a ſingular appearance 
Method 
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Method of Propogatian. 


"The propagation of both theſe ſhrubs is moſt 
eaſily accompliſhed by three or four different 
methods, viz. by ſeed, ſuckers, layers, and 
cuttings. 

By Seed. — This ripens plenteouſly in 
autumn, when it ſhould be ſowed ſoon aſter 
it is ripe, in a bed or border of any common 


. earth, either in drills or promiſcuouſly on the 


ſurface, covering them near an inch deep; 
and being thus ſowed early in autumn, they 
will come up the following ſpring, though 


probably not all of them till that time 


twelvemonth, keeping them clean from 
weeds ; and, if in the early part of ſummer, 
very dry weather prevails, refreſh them with 
ſrequent waterings, repeating thoſe opera- 
tions during ſummer as occaſion may re- 
quire ; and by autumn or ſpring following, 
the largeſt plants will be fit to plant out in 
nurſery-rows, or at leaſt in the ſecond 
autumn they may be wholly planted out, 
placing them in rows two feet aſunder, and 
one foot diſtance in each row ; here to have 
two or three years growth, or till wanted 
for the ſhrubbery, &c. | 
By Suckers. —The plants of a few year's 
ſtanding generally ſend up ſuckers from the 


bottom in tolerable plenty, which may be 


ealy taken up in autumn or winter with 
roots, and planted in nurſery-lines, to have 
one or two years growth, then tranſplanted 
into the ſhrubbery, when required. 

By Layers.— In autumn or winter chuſing 
the younger branches, lay them either by 
ſlit or twiſt-'aying (ſee Layers), and they 
will be properly rooted by the following au- 
tumn ; when they ſhould be planted off in 
nurſery-rows for a year or two, to gain due 
ſtrength for the ſhrubbery. 

By Cuttings. —-In October or November 
procure a quantity of young ſhoots of the 
ſormer ſummer's growth, chuling principally 
the lower part of the ſhoots; plant them in 
a ſhady: border, giving occaſional waterings 
the following ſpring and ſummer in dry 
weather, and they will be moſtly well rooted 
by the following autumn, 

STATICE, Thrift' or Sea Pink, and Sea 
Lavender. . 

Conſiſts of low, hardy, herbaccous, and 
under-ſhrubby plants for ornament and va- 


riety ; ſome of which being flowery peren- | 


nials are employed in the decoration of the 


| pleaſure ground; they riſing, ſome forts 
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with very low, cloſe, tuſty heads, of nu- 
merous, ſmall, narrow, graſſy, evergreen 
leaves cloſe to the earth, and very lender 
ſingle flower-ſtalks but half a foot, or a little 
more or leſs high; others having much 
larger, broad, radical leaves, and ſtronger 


and branches of the ſorts in general terminat- 
ed with globular and ſpiked aggregate heads, 
of numerous ſmall, infundibulitorme, penta- 
petalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Pentagynia. 

Characters.] CaALIx, an aggregate of florets 
collected into globular or ſpiked heads, in- 
cluded wholly in one common cup of divers 
ſtructures in the different ſpecies, each florct 
having alſo its proper calix, which is mono- 
phyllous and funnel-ſhaped. —CoroLLa, is 
funnel ſhaped, conſiſting of five ſmall petals, 
narrow at the baſe; but broad, obtuſe, and 
ſpreading above. —STAMINA, five ſubulatz 
filaments that adhere to the ungues or claws 
of the petals, and incumbent antheræ.— P1s- 
TILLUM, a ſmall germen, and five filiform 
diſtant ſtyles, crowned with acute ſtigmas, 
PERICARPIUM none, the ſeeds one in each 
floret, are lodged in the general calix, each 
{ſeed coronated by its own proper cup. 

Since to this genus has been added the 
Limonium or Sea Lavender, the ſpecies are 
multiplied to fourteen in number ; the firſt 
of which is the common Thrift or Sea Pink, 
a ſmall hardy herbaceous evergreen, well 
known to all for its uſe, occaſionally as an 
edging to borders, &c. comprehends ſeveral 
varietes, all very low, cloſe-growing, graſſy- 
leaved plants: the other thirteen ſpecies, 
being moſtly of the Sea Lavender kinds, are 
of larger growth, with broadiſh leaves ; and 
conſiſt of herbaceous and under-ſhrubby pe- 
rennials and annuals ; but not poſſeſſing any 
great merit for general garden culture, are 
not much attended to; ſo that only one 
ſpecies, common Thrift, and varieties above 
hinted, are commonly cultivated: however, 
ſome of the moſt material of the Sea Laven- 
der kinds, as below, may alſo be introduced 
for variety where large collections are re- 
quired. 


Common Thrift Kinds. 


One ſpecies only comes under this head, 
compriſing however ſeveral varieties; ſome 
of which were formerly conſidered as diſtinct 
g ſpecies, 


ſta ks dividing into branches; all the ſtalks 
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ſpecies, but prove all varieties only of Szatice 
Armaria, or common Thrift, differing ſome- 


as noticed below. 

'STATICE Armeria. | 
Armeria, Common Thrift er Sea Pink.) 
Hath a thick, fibrated, ſpreading, percnnial 
root, dividing into heads at top, cloſely 
crowned with thick tufty heads of numerous 
linear, grafly, evergreen leaves cloſe to the 

round ; and among them numerous ſlender 
{ingle ſtalks, from five or fix to eight or ten 
inches or more; each crowned with a globu- 
lar aggregate of red and other coloured 
flowers in the varieties, appearing in June and 


july. 
N . Common ſmaller Thrift with 
pale-red flowers. — W ith ſcarlet flowers, and 
with white flowers, —Greater Thrift with red 
flowers. —Greater 'Thrift with white flowers. 
— Leaſt Sea Pink with ſmall fleſh-coloured 
flowers. —All of which flower profuſely from 
the end of May until July or Auguſt. 
Remarking, as to the difference in ſize 


and growth of theſe varieties. The common 


ſmaller Thrift is diſtinguiſhed by its leaves 
being more narrow, graſſy, and of lower 

rowth, and the flower ſtalks only five or 
Fx inches high, being the ſort moſt com- 
monly uſed for edgings ; the greater Thrift 
having longer and broader leaves, and flower- 


| ſtalks near a foot high; and the leaſt 'Thrift 


have exceeding narrow, ſhort leaves, flower- 


ſtalks only three or four inches high, and very | 


{mall heads of flowers. 

All the ſorts are inhabitants of plains and 
meadows, chiefly near the ſea in moſt coun- 
tries in Europe and North America; but 
have been long admitted into gardens as 


flowery plants, and were formerly in great 


eſtimation to plant for edgings to beds and 
borders, as being of very low cloſe growth, 
and always green: and alſo to plant in tufts 


about the flower · borders and other compart- 


ments of the pleaſure ground, as they ſucceed 
in any ſoil and ſituation, and flower very 
abundantly in June and July, making a 
good ornamental appearance, more particu- 
larly the red and ſcarlet ſorts; but they 


make the grandeſt ſhow when diſpoſed in | 


long cloſe ranges, either in ſingle rows, as 
edgings to borders along the ſides of the 
walks, or in one or more ranges va dee 
extended lengthways, of any bed or border 
in ſome conſpicuous ſituation ; and for all of 


* 
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| which purpoſes they are very expeditiouſly 
| raiſed by ſlipping the heads and roots at al- 
what in their ſize and colour of the flowers, q 


moſt any ſeaſon, but principally in autumn 
and ſpring.—See their Prepagation. 

However, for edgings in particular is the 
principal merit of theſe plants, and as they 
grow very cloſe, low, and continue in verdure 
all the year, they form the moſt uſeful and 
eligible edging, next to box; and in ſome 
caſes, in rural works particularly, are ſome- 
times preferred to box edgings, eſpecially as 
they flower very ornamentally for two months 
in ſummer; but are not however ſo proper for 
general uſe ; as being rather apt to ſpread ſoon 
out of bounds and require tobe reduced, either 
by cutting it inconſiderably on each ſide, or 
by taking it up and replanting it afreſh every 
two or three years.—See EDGINGS. 


\ Sea Lavender Kinds. 


Theſe ſorts aſſume a different appearance 
from the common Thrift kinds, both in their 
foliage and mode of flowering ; their leaves 
not being ſo ſmall and graſſy, but moſtly 
plane and broadiſh, and the ffalks generally 


dividing into panicles terminated by the 


flowers, not in globular heads like the Thriſt, 
but chiefly in ſpiked aggregates; but their 
general characters proving the ſame as in the 
Thrift, they are all conſidered as true ſpecies 
of Statice. 


*STATICE Limonium. 

Limonium, or Sea Lavender.) Hath thick, 
reddiſh, fibrated roots, crowned with oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth leaves; and upright, 
firm, taper, naked ſtalks a foot or more high, 
dividing into paniculated branches, all ter- 
minated by ſpiked heads of pale-blue flowers, 
in July and Auguſt, 

Varieties. ]J-Common great Sea Lavender. 
— Narbonne great late-flowering Sea Laven- 
der, — Olive-leaved Sea Lavender. — Deep 
blue - flowered Sea Lavender, — White 
flowered Sea Lavender. | 

This ſpecies grows naturally on the ſea- 
ſhores of England, &c. and is ſometimes re- 
tained in the gardens for variety. 

3STATICE Tartarica. ; 

Tartarean Sea Lavender.) Hath long, 
ſpear-ſhaped, ſharp-pointed leaves; and 
forked, branchy, ſpreading {talks fix or eight 
inches high, terminated by ſpiked heads of 
whitiſh alternate flowers at a diſtance, in 
Auguſt and September, 
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*STATICE Reticulatum. 

Netted Sea Lavend:r.) Hath cuneiform 
or wedge-ſhaped lower leaves; proſtrate 
fender (talks, and retroflexed naked ſterile 
branches netted or matted together; and the 
{talks terminated by panicles of pale blue 
flowers, in July and Auguſt. 

This is a ſea- ſide plant of England, and 

moſt paits of Europe. 
' *STaTicEe Ceordata. 

Cordated or Heart-leaved Mediterranean 
Sea Lavender.) Hath thick, ſpatulate, heart- 
ſhaped, retuſe, ſmooth leaves cloſe to the 
ground ; and flender naked ſtalks fix inches 
high, terminating in panicles of pale red 
flowers, in Auguit. 

*STATICE PFlexucſa. 

Flexuoſe Siberian Sea Lavender.) — Hath 
oval nervous leaves from the roots; and 
weak, flexuoſe, branchy ſtalks eight or ten 
inches long, terminated by corymbus bunches 
of flowers, in Auguſt and September. 

ISTATICE Suffrutico/a. 

Under-fhrubby Siberian Sea Lavender.) Hath 
under-ſhrubby ſtalks, naked and branching 
near the top, riſing near two feet high; 
{pear-ſhaped variegated leaves; and ciole- 
fitting round heads of pale-blue or whitiſh 
flowers, in Auguſt and September. | 

All theſe ſeven ſpecies, both of the Thrift 
and Sea Lavender kinds, are very hardy 
fibrous- rooted perennials, ſix of them being 
herbaceous, and the ſeventh is under- 
ſhrubby ; all of which flower abundantly in 
ſummer, but not all very ornamentally ; the 
flowers are numerous, but ſeparately ſmall ; 
and are univerſally funnel-ſhaped, and pen- 


tapetalous ; and many collected together into 


aggregates, within one general cup (ſee the 
characters); being generally produced at the 
ends of the ſtalks and branches, in ſome 
ſingly, in others in panicles as before de- 
ſcribed in each ſpecies ; but are not all com- 
monly ſucceeded by ſeeds in the gardens. 
The firſt ſpecies, Statice Armeria, and va- 
rieties, being conſiderably the moſt material, 
both for their uſe as edgings, and flower- 
ing plants, are almoſt the only ſpecies of this 
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up but little room, will grow in almoſt any 
common ſoil and fituation, though if but 
moderately expoled to the ſun, they will 
probably be the more ſucceſsful and dur- 
able. 

All the ſorts, both the Thriſt and other 
kinds, may be planted any time in autumn 
or ſpring. 

The 'Thriſt kinds, as we before noticed, 
are proper both to form edgings, and to plant 
in detached tufts about the borders ; the 
ſcarlet Thrift is the moſt beautiful in regard 
to its flowering, but for variety ſhould alſo 
admit the pale-reds, and white kinds, all of 
which ſucceed almoſt any where, and may 
be planted at almoſt any ſeaſon when not in 
flower ; though the autumn and ſpring are 
the moſt ſucceſsful ſeaſons for planting 
them. 

As to the method of planting Thrift 
edgings, a quantity of ſlips being obtained 
in the ſeaſons above-mentioned from old 
plants, by ſlipping or dividing the off- ſets of 
their roots, not however too {mall, and each 
ſlip furniſhed with roots and top ; then having 
made up the edge of the bed or border even 
and firm, proceed to plant them with a dibble 
in one range, two or three inches diſtance in 
the row; or to form at once a clole edging, 
may plant them ſo near as to touch one an- 
other; and ſome, to perform this more ef— 
fectually, form a ſmall trench, as in planting 
box edgings; ſo plant the Thrift in the 
trenches quite cloſe together, to form im- 
mediately a- compact uniform edging, in the 
manner of a box-edging aforeſaid. See 
Buxus, SUFFRUTICOsSA, and EDGINGS. 

And as to the culture of theſe edgings, 
they ſhould every ſummer immediately attei 
flowering, be trimmed with garden-ſhcars or 
the like, to cut off all the decayed flower- 
ſtalks cloſe to the bottom ; hkewiſe, to trim 
in any projecting irregularity of the edging 
at ſides or top: alſo when it ſpreads con- 
fiderably out of bounds, ſhould be cut in 
evenly on each fide, in due proportion; ob- 
ſerving to perform thoſe occaſional trimmings 
generally in moiſt weather, and not too late 
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genus chat is generally cultivated. | in autumn, otherwiſe the drought of ſummer, di 
The other ſix ſpecies are at preſent not | or the cold in winter may injure it when | an 
common in the gardens, except in thoſe of | newly. cut, and cauſe it to afſume a ſhabby ip 

| ſome curious botaniſts for obſervation and ] diſagreeable appearance. | m 
variety; however, all the ſorts of them that | Obſerve however, that when theſe edgings cy 
can be obtained, may with propriety be ad- | grow conſiderably out of bounds, or become th 
mitted, to encteaſe the variety, as they take | very irregular, it is proper to take them up, Cu 


| ip 
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flip the plants ſmall, and immediately re- | 


plant them again as before, in a neat regular 
edging. | 

Sometimes theſe edgings require replant- 
ing, as above, every two or three years. 


Method of propagating all the Species, 


All the forts are very eaſily propagated, 
by ſlipping or parting the roots, in autumn 
and ſpring. 

Thriſt kinds.—AII the varieties of Thrift 
propagate abundantly by off-ſets of the root 
and head; which in early autumn, or in the 
ſpring, &c. may either be ſlipped off ſrom 
any growing plants, or any large old plants 
taken up and wholly divided, each into as 
many ſeparate flips, as it admits preſerving 
the root and top to each ſlip; and plant them 
directly, either in an edging or where 
wanted. 

Sea Lavender kinds. — They may be pro- 
pagated by parting their roots, in autumn or 
ſpring: alſo ſome of them by flips or cuttings 
of their ſhoots in ſummer, .planted in a 
ſhady border, or ſhaded and watered, and 
they will be rooted by autumn. 

Theſe ſorts may alſo be raiſed from ſeeds 
when they can be obtained from the places 
where they ripen, in England and abroad ; 
ſowing them in autumn, or early in ſpring 
on an eaſt border, and in warm dry weather 
give frequent waterings, both before and after 
the plants come up; and in autumn plant 
them out. 

STELLATA, ot Starry Plants. 

Such as have their leaves diſpoſed in rays 
or whirls round the ſtem at intervals, and 
point different ways like the figure of a 
radiant ſtar ; exemplified in Rubia tinftorum, 
or common madder, &c. 

STEWARTIA, Stewartta. 

There is but one ſpecies, a hardy deci- 
duous flowering ſhrub from North America, 
proper for the ſhrubbery compartments, riſing 
ſeveral feet high, adorned with largiſh ſimple 
leaves, and large pentapetalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Monadelphia Polyandria. 

Chara#ters.) CaLix, is monophyllous, 
divided into five oval-ſpreading ſegments, 
and permanent.—CoROLLA, five large oval, 
ſpreading petals. —STAMINA, many filiform 
monadelphous filaments, being united into a 
cylinder at bottom, connected to the petals at 


their | baſe, and crowned with roundiſh in- 


cumbent antherz. — P1$TILLUM, a roundiſh 


— 
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hairy germen, five ſlender ſtyles, having ob- 
tuſe ftigmas,—PERICaRPIUM, a quinque- 
lobate pomaceous capſule of five cells, each 
having an oval compreſſed ſeed. 

STEWARTIA alacodendron. . 

Stewartia or Malacodendron.] Riſes with a 
ſhrubby ſtem branching irregularly on every 
ſide, eight or ten feet high, having the 
branches covered with a browniſh bark; oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, veined, alternate leaves, 
two or three inches long, and half as broad ; 
and at the ſides of the branches large white 
flowers, having numerous purple ſtamina 
ſurrounding the five ſtyles ; flowering early 
N June, but do not perfeCt ſceds in Eng- 
and. 

This elegant ſhrub is a native of Virginia, 
from which country it was introduced into 
our gardens to encreaſe the variety in the 
ſhrubbery collection; though it is not as yet 
near ſo plentiful here as many other Ame- 
rican ſhrubs; but is raiſed in moſt of the 
nurſeries for ſale. 

It is a hardy ſhrub, though young ſeed- 
ling plants of it are rather a little tender, the 
firſt year or two requiring ſhelter from 
froſt, but after having acquired more ſtrength, 
will ſtand very well in the open ſhrubbery 
the year round, 

It is propagated by ſeed and by layers, and 
ſometimes by cuttings. 

By Seed. —This the ſeedſmen procure an- 
nually from abroad; ſow it as ſoon as poſlible in 
pots of light earth half an inch deep, and 
plunge them in a hot-bed, either of dung or 
bark, under glaſſes, giving occaſional water- 
ings, and moderate ſhade from the ſun, both 
before and after the plants come up; being 
careful to harden them gradually in due time 
to the open air m ſummer; but in winter 
place them under a garden-frame, to remain 
till ſpring ; when, in order to forward them 
as much as poſſible, may plunge them again 
in a bark-bed for a month or two, till to- 
wards ſummer, then gradually hardened, and 
plunged in a ſhady border till autumn, at 
which time removed again under ſhelter all 
winter; and in March following, may pot 
them off ſeparately into ſmall pots plunging 


them alſo in a bark bed to ſtrike them more 


expeditiouſly, beſtowing proper waterings 
and occaſional ſhade ; not forgetting to harden 
them as before, and indulge them with 


ſhelter another winter or two; and in ſpring. 


following, when the weather is ſettled, 
6 E 2 | may 
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may venture to turn them. with the balls of 
earth about their roots into the full pon 

By Layers.—Chuſe the young ſhoots for 
laying, which- may be performed early in 
autumn, generally by flit-laying; and in 
the following ſpring and ſummer in dry 
weather, do not fail to give frequent wa- 
terings ; and if indulged. with a moderate 
ſhade in the heat of ſummer, they will root 
more freely, which they ſometimes effect in 
one year, when in March pot them off ſepa- 
rately; and if then plunged in a bark-bed, 
or in any moderate heat for a few weeks, will 
forward them conſiderably 3 removing them 
to a ſhady border all ſummer, to ſhelter of 
2 frame in winter; and in ſpring after, 
tranſplant them with. balls into the open 
ground, finally to. remain. 

By Cuttings.-—Young ſhoots in ſpring and 
ſummer being planted in pots of good earth, 
and plunged in a bark-bed, ſome of them will 

probably ſtrike and commence proper plants, 
which muſt be timely inured to the open air, 
and managed as the ſeedlings and layers. 

STIGMA of the flower, g 

Is the extremity or ſummit of the piſtillum, 
or female organs of flowers.. 

The Stigma forms the head or ſummit of 
the ſtyle, and is accounted the principal. fe- 
male organ of plants, deſigned for the re- 
ception of the farina or fecundatory duſt of 


the antherz or male organs, which being diſ- 


charged upon the moiſt Stigma, the particles 
burſt, and ſhed their fertilizing ſeminal vir- 
tue ; and being abſorbed by the Stigmata, 
its efſtuvia or eſſence is, tranſmitted through 


the ſtyle or vagina, into the heart of the 


germen, ovary, or ſeed- bud, for the purpoſe 
of impregnating the ſeeds.—See- PisTIL- 
LUM, FiLAMENTUM), and STYLUS. 

As to figure, the Stigma is various in 
different plants; it being in fome formed 


into a round or globular head; in others, 


it is either oval, orbicular, angular, crown- 
ſhaped, target-ſhaped, croſs-ſhaped, ftump- 
ſhaped, hook-ſhaped, petal-ſhaped (as in, 
tris), obtuſe, depreſſed; concave, channelled, 
ribbed, ſtreaked, feathered, hairy, downy, &. 


In reſpect to number, the Stigma is either | 
ſingle or but one, as in the generality of 


flowers; bifid or two, as in lilac; three, as 
in campanula; four, as in epilobium or French 
willow-herb.; five, as in ſome plants. 

With, regard to, fituation, the Stigma ge- 
nerally terminates: or cxowns, the ſtyle, as in 


} 
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moſt plants ; ſometimes when there are many 
Stigmata, they are diſpoſed with admirable 
ſymmetry along the ſides of the ſtyle; and 
when the ſtyle is wanting, as in poppy and 
ſome other flowers, the Stigma reſts im- 
mediately on the germen or ſeed- bud. 

In general, the ſurface of the Stigma is 
covered with a viſcous or elammy moiſture, 
ſerving to attraCl, retain, and diſſolve the 
particles of the fecundating powder, and 
thereby more eakily tranſmit its. effluvia to 
the ſeeds below. 

For in the vegetable-kingdom the genital. 
duſt- of the antheræ being carried by the 
air to the moiſt Stigmata, where the particles. 
burſt, as before obſerved, and diſcharge thei: 
exceeding fine or ſubtle contents, and im- 
pregnate the ovary; as is often obvious to 
fight in many plants when in flower, an- 
the farina flying about, that part thereof lights 
upon and clings to. the Stigma; which ſom: 
flowers ſhew in a moſt agreeable manner, 
ſuch as in the panſies, that when the flower 
ts ſcarcely opened, we- ſhall ſee the Stigma 
like a-concave globe gaping open on one ſide, 
and of a pure white colour ; but as ſoon as 
the antheræ of the five ſtamina have dil. 
charged their genital male duſt, you may ob- 
ſerve the whole Stigma filled with this duſt, 


—̃ 


with a yellowiſh - brown colour. 
Witch reſpect to duration, the Stigma moſt- 
commonly withers after the impregnation 
is effected, except in ſome few genera, ſuck 
as poppy and water-lily, &c. in which the 
Stigmata is permanent or abiding. 

STIPULA of the leaves, &e. 

Ils a ſcale or very ſmall leaf on each fide 
the baſe of the foot · ſtalk of ſome leaves aud 
flowers.. 

Theſe Stipula are defined to be one of tha 
fulera or props of plants, deſigned to ſup- 
port more firmly the bud of the leaf, &c. on 
which they are attendant, as they are gene- 
rally ſtationed one on each. fide ; though 
ſome plants have only one, and a great many: 
none at all; they are however common to a 
res number of plants, both trees. and her- 


r 


on the outſide of the leaves, and in ſome: 
few plants on the inſide ;. being of divers. 
figures, and ſizes in different ſpecies ; and in: 
ſome plants they grow free, looſe, and de- 
tached; in others, they grow clofe to the 


* 


or fertilizing powder, and covered all over. 


ceous vegetables; their ſituation is moſtly- 


plant; in ſame plants they are 9 
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approved parent trees from which they were 
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fall off beſore the leaves; others are per- 
manent, continuing tial the general fall of 
the leaf. | 

Thus, the Stipula often afford excellent 
marks of diſtinction in diſcriminating the 
ſpecies ; as from its ſituation, number, ſize, 
duration, &c, on the particular ſpecies, their 
difference is frequently. more eflentially diſ- 
tinguiſhed. | 

'The Stipula is in many plants very diſtin- 
guiſhable and conſpicuous, ſuch as in roſe, 
apricot, peach, caſſia, tamarind-tree, tulip- 
tree, bird-cherry,; and all the papilionaceous: 
or leguminous plants, and many others. 

STOCES, for Grafting and. Budding. -. 

Stocks, when alluding to- the operation 
of grafting and buddingy are young trees 
raiſed from ſeed, ſuckets, layers, and cut- 
tings occaſionally, , deſignedly for the recep- 
tion of grafts or buds of. other trees, of any 
ſelect or approved ſort, to propagate and 
continue them the - ſame. without varia- 
tion, by their uniting with the ſaid young 
trees. or Stocks, ſhoot out into branches, 
and become trees in all reſpects like the 


taken, and they thus remain ſupported and 
nouriſhed by the trees on which they are 
graſted. commonly termed Stocks. 

For as numerous trees, particularly the 
varieties of certain ſpecies, not continuing 
the ſame from ſeed, but often vary exceed- 
ingly to very different ſorts, in order to 


continue them of the fame approved varieties | 


with certainty, recourſe is had to propagating 
them by the operation of grafting, or bud- 
ding, being the inſertion of ſhoots or buds 
of the ſaid approved kinds of trees into the 
Stock or ſtem, or even the branches of other 
trees, which. when intended. far the purpoſe 
of grafting, &c. are always denominated 
Stocks, and ſhould generally be ſpecies or 
varieties of the ſame genus. as the trees with 
which" they are to be grafted, or very nearly 
allied in their general chara&ers, otherwiſe 
they will not grow upon one another: but 
the Stocks. and grafts being of the ſame 
family, and the grafting and budding pro- 
perly executed, the. graits, &c.. unite firmly 
with the Stock, ſhoot and branch. out into 
full heads, commencing trees in every. reſpect 
lice the ſelect kinds from which the grafts 
or bud were cut, producing ſhoots, leaves, 
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the ſaid parent trees; whether fruit-trecs, - 


foreſt-trees, ſhrubs, &c. always retaining 
their reſpective properties diſtinct from the 
Stock, the Stock alſo continuing its inferior 


grafted thereon ; only ſupporting and nou- 


riſhing them as at wig © as if upon their 


own roots; ſometimes however, particular 
ſorts of Stoe ks affect ſome varieties of trees, 
ſo far as to render them. of longer or ſhorter 
duration; alſo in ſome ſorts of trees improve 
or diminiſh the quality of the fruit : ſo that 
it is. of conſequence to be acquainted with 
the proper Stocks on which to graft or bud 
the different trees for general. ſervice, not 
only the trees of different genera, but alſo 
thoſe of particular ſpecies, and varieties of 
each reſpective genus, as hinted heteafter in 
the general liſt of Stocks. 

So that all trees, whether young or old, 


the ſize of a large gooſe's quill, to one, two, 
or three inches in diameter, are diſtinguiſhed” 
by the appellation of Stocks; becauſe the 


graft or bud is inſerted into the ſtock or 


ſtem, _ ſometimes occaſionally into the 
branches, when intended to renew any old 
fruit-tree, or change the ſort of fruit, or 
have two, three, or more ſorts of flowers, 
fruit, &c, on the ſame tree; in all of which 
caſes, the part receiving the graſt or bud is 
ſtyled the. Stock. 

Remarking,. that Stocks for general uſe, 
may be uſed as ſuch either for grafting or 
budding, when from the ſize of a good gooſe- 
quill, to half an inch, or not more than an 
inch thick in the part where the graft, &c. 
is to be inſerted ; likewiſe Stocks of two, 
or three inches or more diameter, either the 
ſtems or branches are alſo occaſionally grafted 
or budded with ſucceſs, not proper however 
for general practice; for the ſmall young 
Stocks, of from two, to three or four years 
growth. in the nurſery, &c. and from about 
a quarter to half an inch thick, or but a 
little more or leſs in the-part to be grafted, 


the moſt ſucceſsful for general grafting or 
budding in the nurſery - plantations, to- 
raiſe any conſiderable quantity of trees for 
tranſplantation, ker 4 


ſupply. | 


flowers, fruit, and ſeed, exactly the ſame as | 


| 
Y 


quality diſtinct from the graft, not inter- 
tering with the nature or quality of the trees 


deſigned for grafting or budding upon, from 


whether dwarf or ſtandards, are generally 


or private. or public 
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Obſerving likewiſe, Stocks for grafting 
and budding, are employed both for moſt 
kinds of fruit-trees, ſome varieties of foreſt 
and ornamental trees, .and many of the ſhrub 
kind occaſionally ; as is generally exhibited 
in the culture of the reſpeCtive ſorts in the 
proper genera. 

Remark alſo, that Stocks almoſt in general, 
when intended for grafting and budding, 
ſhould be ſpecies or varieties of the ſame 
genus as the trees with which they are to 
be ingrafted ; for moſt of the tree and ſhrub 
kind, whether fruit-trees, foreſt-trees, &c. 
ſucceed principally upon Stocks of their 
own family only, or ſuch that are very near 
kindred by the characters of their flowers; 


their being but very few inſtances in which 


trees of different genera will grow by grafting 
or budding upon one another, except in 
ſome ſimilar caſes as follow; for example, 
the peach, neCtarine, and almond being all 
of the genus Amygdalus, will take upon one 


another; and on Stocks of the prunus or plum, 


generally ſucceeding beſt upon that kind of 
Stock; that though of two diſtinct genera, are 
all icoſandrious plants of the drupaceous ſtone- 
fruited tribe, nearly allied in their general 
characters; the ſame is alſo obſervable of the 
pear, which will take upon ſome ſpecies of 
the Meſpilus and Sorbus, alſo on ſome of 
the ſpecies of Crategus, ſuch as white- 
thorn or haw- thorn Stocks ; and all of thoſe 
upon one another: but neither of theſe, nor 
the pear, however, are equally ſucceſsful as 
upon Stocks of their own family ; and even all 
the ſpecies of the ſame family do not ſucceed 
equally well upon one another, ſome ſorts re- 
quiring Stocks principally of their own ſpecies, 
others thoſe of ſome particular ſpecies or va- 
riety in the ſame genus. 

For it being alſo remarkable, that although 
all the ſpecies of any particular genus grow 
by grafting or budding upon Stocks of one 
another, yet moſt ſorts ſucceed beſt upon 
their own Stocks, except in a few in- 
ſtances ; for example, the apple, pear, and 

vince being three diſtinct ſpecies all of 
the genus Pyrus, and will take upon Stocks 
of one another as above obſerved, but 
improper for general practice, as the ap- 
ple always ſucceeds beſt upon its own 
ſpecies, i. e. any kind of apple or crab 
Stocks raiſed from the kernels of the fruit ; 
the pear upon pear Stocks raiſed in the 
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ſame manner, and occaſionally upon quince 
Stocks to form dwarf-trees; and the 
quince grows free enough on their own, 
or pear Stocks; again, the plum, cherry, 
and apricot, being all ſpecies of the genus 
prunus, and the grafts and buds of all three 
ſpecies will grow upon Stocks of one 
another, yet not all equally proſperous 
for the cherry is always the moſt thriving 
upon cherry ſtocks, and plums and apricots 
beſt upon plum Stocks, | 

And in ſeveral inſtances ſome ſorts are 
the moſt thriving on ſome particular variety 
of their reſpective favourite Stocks, exemplificd 
in the peach and nectarine, which being 
1 more thriving and durable on plum 
tocks than their own, yet on one particular 
variety of plum, namely the muſcle-plum- 
Stock, they are generally the moſt proſperous 
and durable; the ſame is alſo obſerved of 
ſome other trees, both fruit and foreſt-tree 
kinds, as hereafter hinted in the liſt cf 
Stocks, | 

Likewiſe, ſome forts are the moſt prof- 
perous on crab Stocks, others ſucceed wel! 
only on free Stocks, and ſome require dwasf 
Stocks, to dwarf them more or leſs, either 
for walls, eſpaliers, or forcing-frames, &c, 
See Crab Stocks, Free Stocks, &c. beloy 
deſcribed, | 


Of the different Kinds, 


For the various kinds of Stocks may for 
diſtinction ſake, be divided into three claſſes, 
agreeable to their different natures, viz. Crab 
Stocks, Free Stocks, and Dwarf Stocks ; each 
of which comprehending various ſorts, both 
of the fame and different genera, ſpecies, 
and varieties; and thoſe of each claſs, al- 
though they may prove ſpecies or varieties 
of the ſame genus, yet often aſſume different 
properties requiſite to be known previous to 
their being grafted or budded, as deſcribed 
below each' under its own head, 

Crab Stocks. The ſort of Stocks generally 
conſidered as crabs, are all ſuch that are raiſed 


from ſeeds, &c. of any wild ungtafted trees, 


particularly of the fruit-tree kind ; ſuch as 
the wild crab-apple of the woods and hedges, 
any kind of wild thorny uncultivated pears, 


plums, wild black and red cherry, and of 


ſuch other trees as have not been grafted or 


budded ; and as to the merit of theſe wild 
Cans, Crab 
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Crab Stocks, ſomeſorts being ſtrong ſhooters 
and hardy, are preferred, on which to graft 
ſome particular ſpecies, as ſuppoſed to im- 
prove the ſize and duration of the trees; for 
example, apples are very commonly worked 
upon the common wild Crab Stock, and 
cherries on the great wild black and red 
cherry Stock, as tending to promote a large, 
hardy, and durable growth proper for common 
ſtandards, and the larger kinds of dwarf 
trees; remarking however, in uſing Crab 
Stocks for general uſe, on which to graft 
any ſorts of fruit-trees, it is proper to reject 
ſuch of them as aſſume a very wild crab-like 
growth, or of a ſtunty, thorny nature, pre- 
terring thoſe that are the freeſt clean 
growers. 

However, the appellation of Crab Stocks, 
is alſo often given to all Stocks indiſcri- 
minately, before being grafted ; whether 
raiſed from the ſeed, &c. of wild or cultivated 
trees, being very commonly all denominated 


crabs until worked with grafts or buds; 


though probably with ſome diſtinCtion, as 
wild crabs, and free crabs. 

Free Stocks. — The name Free Stocks is 
commonly applied to ſuch as are raiſed from 
the kernels of the fruit, layers, &c. of any 
of the cultivated garden and orchard fruit- 
trees and others, which as they often prove 
in general more free clean ſhooters than the 
generality of wild crabs, have the appellation 
of Free Stocks, and in ſeveral inſtances 
when proving free clean growers, are more 
eligible Stocks than the wild crabs, par- 
ticularly for choice pears, peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, and plums, both to improve the 
growth of the trees and quality of the fruit, 
as is obſerved below in the Liſt of Stocks, 
and in the culture of the reſpeCtive ſcrts 
under their proper head; obſerving how- 
ever, that as alſo in theſe ſeedling Free 
Stocks, ſome may appear of a wild crab-like 
growth, or of a ſtunty thorny nature, as 
aforeſaid z which, when the real Free Stock 
is intended, ſhould be all eradicated, re- 
ſerving only the flee clean ſhooters of a 
cultivated-like growth for grafting and 
budding. 

But as we noticed above of the crab Stocks, 
all Stocks raiſed from ſeed particularly, both 


of the wild, and cultivated garden fruits, 


are before they are worked very commonly 
termed crabs; either wild crabs or free 


crabs, as before obſerved, and with ſome 
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propriety ; ſince all ſeedling Stocks though 
raiſed from the fineſt fruit, vary ſo greatly 
from the original, many of them often 
aſſuming a wild crab-like growth, and if 
permitted to ſtand long enough without 
graſting to bear, it is probable the fruit 
would prove alſo of the crab nature, in- 
tolerably hard and auſtere; hence the neceſſity 


- of grafting and budding : but on the other 


hand, many of them aſſume a free, culti- 
vated-like growth, and if trained up 
without. grafting to a bearing ſtate, ſome 
out of a great many may produce tolerable 


good fruit, though probably not above one or 


two, in a hundred or more; which however, 
is the method by which all our fine varie- 
ties of fruit were firſt obtained, and the ſorts 
afterwards encreaſed and continued the ſame 
by grafting and budding them upon proper 
Stocks; ſo that for experiment, might ſelect 
a few of the moſt promiſing of any of theſe 
ſeedling Free Stocks if thought convenient, 
tranſplanting them by themſelves, to try to 
gain new varieties; but allotting however, 
the general ſupply to remain for Stocks, for 
the reception of grafts and buds of the 
choicer kinds of the already-acquired fruits 
for farther propagation. 

Dwarf Stocks.—T heſe are raiſed from low- 
growing trees, ſome nearly of a ſhrub-like na- 
ture, and others of but a very moderate tree- 
growth, being occaſionally employed as Stocks 
on which to graft and bud trees, intended as 
the lower and middling ſorts of dwarfs, either 
for walls or eſpaliers, or as dwarf ſtandards in 
ſmall gardens, and to plant in forcing- frames, 
or to pot for forcing, or curioſity, &c. ſuch 
for inſtance, the paradiſe apple and codlin 
Stock for dwarfing apples, the quince Stock 
for pears, the bird cherry and morello 
cherry Stock for cherries, the black bullace 


and muſcle Stock for dwarfing apricots, 


dwarf almond for peaches and nectarines, 
when deſigned to have theſe trees of a very 
dwarhſh growth, either to pot for curioſity, 


or for forcing in ſmall forcing-frames. 
Obſerving, the moſt dwarfiſh kinds of 


Stocks of the above are, the paradiſe Stock, 


bird-cherry, black bullace, and dwarf al- 


mond; all of which being of very moderate 


growth, when uſed as Stocks, they - 
dwarf the trees grafted thereon exceedingly, 


the head remaining within very ſmall com- 


paſs, and ſhooting moderately into wood, 
ſoon forms ſor bearing abundantly. in pro- 
portion 


STO 
portion to their ſize; they however are not 
proper for any general uſe as common dwart- 


trees, as they never attain a due fize ſuffi 
+.cient to produce any conſiderable quantity 


of fruit, and are rarely of long duration; fo 
that a few only are proper for variety, or for 


very [ſmall gardens, or to pot, or for forcing. 


- as aforeſaid, | | 
But as to the codlin dwarf Stocks, quince 
- Stock, - morello cherry, and muſcle-plum 
Stocks, they being but 'moderately dwarf, 
are proper Stocks for the middling, or larger 


* Kinds of dwarf trees, either for walls or 


eſpaliers, or dwarf ſtandards. 

All of which dwarf Stocks both of the 
moſt dwarfiſh growers, and middling growth, 
are generally raiſed either from ſuckers, 
layers, and cuttings, as hereafter directed. 

But we now proceed to exhibit the liſt 
of all the principal forts of Stocks compre- 
hended in the above three kinds; crab 
Stocks, free Stocks, and dwarf Stocks, un- 
der the names of the reſpective genus, ſpe- 
«cies, &c. in which they are uſed for grafting 
and budding, | 


Liſt of the various Sorts, 


As it is therefore of importance to know 
all the different ſorts of Stocks eligibly 
adapted for the reception of grafts and buds 


of the various genera, ſpecies, and varieties 


of trees uſually propagated by grafting and 
budding ; particularly, all the fruit-tree 
: kinds, and ſome others, we will exhibit 
under this head a lift of all the principal 
ſorts in general uſe, arranging them ſepa- 
rately under. the name of the ſpecies or 
variety to which each ſort is peculiarly 
adapted as Stocks, for the reception of their 
reſpeRive grafts and buds. 

F or apples ( Pyrus malus). 

The Stocks for all kinds of apples, are their 
own kind, raiſed from the kernels of any of the 
- cultivated apples or crab for common ſtand- 
- ards, and the larger kinds of dwarfs ; though 
the wild crab Stock is often eſteemed pre- 
ferable to the free Stock for its hardy and 
durable nature, on which' to graft common 

ſtandards, and dwarfs for eſpaliers, as being 

ſuppoſed to render them of more hardy 
growth and longer duration; and for lower 
| Jwarfs, the codlin and paradiſe Stock are 


occaſionally uſed; the former for middling 


dwarfs, and the latter for the ſmalleſt dwarfs, 
when required for ſmall gardens, &c. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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” 
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All theſe Stocks for apples are eaſily 

raiſed, the ſree Stock and crabs from the 
kernels of the fruit, and the codlin and 
paradiſe Stock from ſuckers, layers, and 
cuttings. * See Pyrus Malus. 

Fot the pear, (Pyrus Communist). 

The pear - tree is grafted and budded princi- 
pally on pear Stocks for general uſe, and oc- 
caſionally enquince Stocks for dwarfs; raiſed, 
the former chiefly from the kernels of any 
ſort of pears; and the latter freely by ſuckers, 
layers, and cuttings, | 

Though the pear Stock is always to be 


preferred for the general ſupply z raiſed from 


the kernels of the beſt ſummer and early 
autumn pears, being the moſt eligible Stock 
on which to graſt or bud for all common 
Standards, and: the larger dwarf pears for 
Fo, walls and eſpaliers. 


ut to raiſe either ſtandards or dwarf: of 


a more moderate growth, they are occa- 
ſionally worked on quince Stocks, generally 


raiſed from ſuckers, layers, or cuttings as 


aforeſaid; for the quince-trees being low 
moderate growers, when uſed as Stocks 
for any kind of pears, they dwarf the trees 


| pretty conſiderably, rendering them more 


proper for ſmall gardens, and for low walls 
and eſpaliers, or dwarf ſtandards ; and the 
trees often commence a bearing ſtate ſooner 
than on ſtrong- growing pear Stocks: te- 
GAA however, this fort of Stock is in 
more eſtimation for the melting pears, than 
the hard breaking kinds, being ſuppoſed to 
improve the fruit of the former, and render 
the latter ſtony 3 but the quince Stock at 
any rate, unleſs growing on a ſtrong moiſt 
ſoil, rarely furniſh ſuch proſperous pear-trees 
as the pear Stock, nor prove of ſo long 

duration. 
Sometimes, alſo to form dwarf pears, 
white-thorn Stocks, raiſed from ſeed, were 
formerly in repute, but are very improper, 
as ”y have a bad effect in rendering the 
fruit ſmall and hard, and the trees are rarely 

proſperous for any long duration, 
_ Therefore the pear Stock is greatly pre- 
ferable to uſe for grafting or budding all the 
ſorts of pears for the general ſupply; ob- 
ſerving however, as the goodneſs of a pear 
is often improved or diminiſhed by the nature 
of the Stock on which it is grafted, ſo it is 
of importance to uſe principally free Stocks 
raiſed from the kernels of the beſt ſummer 
and autumn pears, and being raiſed, if any 
| among 


/ 
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among them aſſume a wild crab-like ap- 
pearance, reject them, eſpecially for the prime 
pears, which ſhould be worked always on 
the fineſt free-ſhooting Stocks of the moſt 
cultivated-like growth. 

And ſometimes to improve the quality of 
any particular choice kind of pears as much 
as poſſible, ſome double work them, i. e. 


graft the beſt ſorts into free Stocks in the 


ſpring, which ſhooting the ſame year, then 
about midſummer or ſoon after, bud the 
young ſhoots of the graft with buds of the 
prime ſorts of pear, ſuffering only the ſhoots 
from the budding to run up to form the 


tree: thus the breaking kind of pears are | 
often rendered leſs hard and ſtony, and the 
melting property of others conſiderably im 


proved z but this double working is not in- 
tended for general propagation, 
Both the ſorts of Stocks for pears are 


_ eaſily raiſed by the methods above noticed, 


and as hereafter direted.—See PYRUs Com- 
unis. 


_ © For quinces (Pyrus Cydonia.) 


Two ſorts of Stocks are occaſionally uſed 
for this tree, viz. that of its own kind, and 
the pear Stock raiſed, the quince Stocks from 
ſuckers and cuttings, &c. and the pear kinds 
from the kernels of any ſort of pears: but 
as all the varieties of quinces are fo ex- 
peditioufly raiſed the ſame with certainty 
by layers and cuttings, -renders the raiſing 
of Stocks for grafting or budding them on, 
almoſt unneceſſary. See PyRus Cydonia, 

For plums (Prunus domeſlica. ) 

This tree is worked only upon plum Stocks, 
raiſed from the ſtones of any ſort of culti- 
vated plum, and by ſuckers and layers there- 
of; as plums propagate alſo freely by theſe 
methods, and are certain methods of propa- 
gation to obtain any particular variety of free 
plum Stock when required; ſuch for in- 
ſtance, as the muſcle-plum Stock, which 
many prefer as the beſt Stock of all on 
which to work the finer kinds of plums, as 


generally producing very thriving and dur- 


able trees, raiſing it, not from ſeed which 
would vary exceedingly, but principally by 
ſuckers from the root of real muſcle plum- 
trees, or of thoſe worked upon the true muſcle 
Stock ; or from layers alſo of the muſcle- 
plum tree : obſerve however, plums almoſt 


| 


| 


in general ſucceed equally well on any kind 


of free plum Stock; and therefore, the 


general ſupply may be taiſed from any ſort 


— — 


| 
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of plum, either by ſeed or ſuckers, &c. as 


may be convenient; as directed hereafter. 

The plum will alſo grow upon the apricot 
and cherry Stock, but not thrivingly for any 
great duration. —See PRUN us domeſtica, 

For cherries ( Prunus Ceraſus.) 

The proper Stock for this tree, is that of 
the cherry kind only ; viz. the great wild 
cherry Stock for large trees, the cultivated 
garden cherries for more moderate growths, 
and the bird cherry Stock for ſmall dwarfs ; 
raiſed, the two former from the ſtones of the 
fruit, and the latter alſo by ſeed, or by layers 
and cuttings. | 

But as for general uſe, the wild black and 
red cherry Stocks, being ſtrong free growers, 
are preſ:rable, on which to raiſe all common 
Jarge ſtandard cherries particularly ; alſo the 
larger dwarf-trees for high —— and eſ- 
paliers; as theſe Stocks being of ſtrong 
hardy growth, generally produce Jarger, 
more hardy, and durable trecs than the cul- 
tivated cherry Stocks; though in default of 
theſe wild Stocks, may uſe Stocks raiſed from 
any of the cultivated garden cherries, to raiſe 
moderate ſtandards and ſmaller dwarf-trees 
It is however of importance to raiſe the ge- 
neral ſupply of large trees on the wild cherry 
Stock, for the reaſons abovementioned. 

Sometimes Stocks of the morello cherry, 
as being but a moderate grower are uſed, on 
which to raife the ſmaller dwarf cherrry-trees 
for low walls and eſpaliers, or moderate ſtand- 
ards, for ſmall gardens, &c. but remarking 


of the morello Stock, that if raiſed from 


layers you will be more certain of having the 

real ſort in its naturally moderate growth. 
And Stocks of the common bird-cherry 
(Prunus pudus), being the loweſt grower of 
the cherry kind, is uſed, on which to raiſe 
very dwarf cherry-trees, either to plant in 
forcing frames, or to pot for forcing, &c, 

are raiſed plentifully from cuttings, and have 
the effect of dwarfing trees worked thereon 
exceedingly, ſo as to bear fruit when but 
one or two feet high; and they ſhooting 
very little to wood, generally bear abund- 

antly for their ſize. | 
Cherries will alſo grow upon plum, apri- 
cot, and Jaurel Stocks as being all of the 
ſame genus, but not proper for general pro- 
pagation, only by way of curioſity or experi- 
a 3 138 
All the varieties of cherry Stocks are 
raiſed with * facility by the methods. 
6 above 
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above hinted and hereafter exhibited. —See 
PRuUNUs Ceraſus. 

For apricots (Prunus Armeniaca.) 

The apricot proves the moſt durable on 
Stocks of the plum kind only, viz. common 
plum Stocks of any variety for all common wall, 
eſpalier, and ſtandard trees; and the black- 
bullace Stock for ſmall dwarfs; raiſed, the 
plum Stocks from the ſtones of any kind of 
cultivated plum, or by ſuckers from the 
root; and the bullace from ſeed, ſuckers, 
and layers. 

But always chuſe the plum Stock on 
which to raiſe the general ſupply of apricots 


fot common uſe, which ſucceed almoſt equally 


well upon Stocks of any kind of plum, 
though they probably may prove the moſt 
ſucceſsful on the muſcle-plum Stock, like 


| peaches, &c. but as no great difference is 


diſcovered, we may uſe any kind of plum 
Stocks that can be the moſt readily obtained, 
on which to raiſe all our principal apricot- 
trees, for walls, eſpaliers, and ſtandards. 
And the bullace Stock is only uſed occa- 


ſionally on which to raiſe very ſmall dwarts 


for low walls, or to plant in pots, or in 
forcing frames for forcing. 

Note, the apricot will grow on its own, 
and on peach and almond Stocks raiſed from 
the ſtones, but never ſo proſperous for any 
duration.-—See PRUNus Armentaca. 

For peaches ( Amygdalus Perſuca). 

Several forts of Stocks are occaſionally 
uſed for peaches; viz. almond Stocks, peach, 
nectarine, apricot, and plum Stocks, all raiſed 
from the ſtones of the fruit, and the latter alſo 
by ſuckers and layers; but the plum Stock 
being the moſt hardy, is the moſt eligible for 
general uſe. | 

For the peach is not equally ſucceſsful 


and durable on all thoſe kinds of Stocks; on 


thoſe of the almond, nectarine, and 
apricot, cke they take freely, ſhoot 
fair and promiſing for ſome years, yet are 
frequently apt to gum exceedingly, and prove 
but of middling duration; ſo ,that the free 
plum Stock is preferable for all the ſorts of 
peaches and neCtarines, as being productive 
of the moſt hardy, thriving, and durable 
trees; though it is remarkable, one ſort of 
plum Stock in particular, is generally pre- 


ferable to all the others on which to work 
_ peaches, as producing the moſt proſperous 


trees, and improving the fruit; which is 
that of the muſcle-plum, formerly hinted, 
if raiſed genuine; not from the ſtones, for, 


s 
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as obſerved before, the. ſeedlings run into 
many varieties very different from the ori- 
ginal ; but ſhould be raiſed real, from ſuckers 
or layers of the true muſcle-plum-tree, or b 
ſuckers from the roots of ſuch old peach, 
nectarine, plum, &c, as are worked on 
muſcle-plum Stocks, which generally ſend 
up plenty from the roots annually ; planting 
them off at one year's growth into the nur- 


| ſery to train for uſe: however, for want of 


a ſufficiency of this approved Stock, tecourſe 
muſt be had either to ſeedling Stocks raiſed 
from the ſtones of the muſcle or any other 
kind of plum, or ſuckers, or layer Stocks of 
any of the plum varieties ; but always giviny 
preference to the true muſcle-plum Stock 
where it can be obtained, i 
Double Stocks or double working, is 
ſometimes uſed for the mote delicate peaches, 
to improve their bearing and flavour of the 
fruit; and conſiſts of firſt budding in the 
common way, by inſerting. buds of any 


{trong-ſhooting peach, almond, or apricot 


into a plum Stock ; and the buds ſhooting 
out ſtrongly next ſummer, then upon the 
main ſhoot from the bud, perform the ſecond 
or final inoculation with buds of the approved 


| ſort intended for propagation, ſuffering the 


ſhoots from the ſecond budding only to grow 
up and form the tree; and by this practice the 
delicate flavour of ſome ſorts of peach fruit 


is more certainly preſerved, and ſometimes 
bw ares 5 
For nectarines ( Amygdalus Nuciperſica.) 
The nectarine is worked upon the ſame 
Stocks as the peach, viz. almond, peach, 
nectarine, apricot, and plum; all raiſed as 
obſerved above for the peach- tree: prefer- 
ing however, the plum Stock for, general 
propagation, and if the true muſcle-plum 
Stock, as for peaches, it may improve the 
proſperity of the trees.—See the Stocks for 
peach trees above, | 
For almond- trees { Amygdalus communis.) 
The almond- tree when raiſed for its fruit, 
the approved varieties may be budded into 
Stocks of any ſort of almond, peach, neCta- 
rine, apricot, or plum, raiſed from the 
ſtones, and the latter alſo from ſuckers, &c. 
but the trees are generally the moſt hardy 
and durable on plum Stocks. | 
For medlars ( Meſpilus Germanica.) 


* 


About three or four different Stocks are 
occaſionally uſed, on which to raiſe the ap- 
proved varieties. of eatable medlars, viz. med- 


lar Stocks, white-thorn, pear, and quince 


Stocks, 
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Stocks, raiſed, the three former from ſeed, 
and the latter expeditiouſly from ſuckers, 
layers, and cuttings z the white-thorn Stock 
is very commonly uſed for theſe trees, but 
free pear Stocks raiſed from the kernels of 
good ſummer or autumn pears are rather 
preferable for all the varieties of common 
medlar, which on theſe Stocks generally 
aſſume a more free growth, and produce the 
fruit in greater perfection. 

For ſweet Service- trees (Sorbus domeſlica.) 

The houſhold or ſweet ſervice when de- 
ſigned as a fruit-tree, have the approved 
varieties grafted or budded upon proper 
Stocks ; either their own Stocks raiſed from 
the ſeed, or on pear or quince Stocks raiſed 
as mentioned juſt above for medlar and other 
trees; though the pear Stock is preferable 
to the quince on which to work this tree 
to have it large and durable, 

For the wild maple-leaved Service berry- 
trees (Crategus torminalis. ) | 

This tree being ſometimes cultivated in 
the garden and orchard for its eatable berries ; 
and to obtain or continue any particular good 
variety with certainty, they are occaſionally 
raiſed by grafting or budding, and the proper 


Stocks are either their own kind, or haw- 


thorn Stocks, raiſed from the ſeed ; they will 
alſo take upon pear Stocks, &c. 

For hazel nuts, filbert nut, &c. (Corylus 
avellana). 

Any approved variety may be continued 
the ſame with certainty, by graſting and 
budding upon Stocks of the common nut- 
tree, raiſed from the nuts or ſuckers from 
the root ; though as all the varieties may be 
readily encreaſed, and continued the ſame by 
layers, &c. with great facility and abund- 
ance, the grafting or budding is not com- 
monly pradtiſed in their propagation, only 
in particular caſes, in default of layers or 
ſuckers of any particular good ſort of nut, 
and that cuttings or buds for grafting or 
budding, can be more readily obtained from 
neighbouring trees of the ſorts intended ; 
and having raiſed a few trees by this method, 
they in two or three years furniſhing plenty 
of branches to raiſe a more plentiful ſupply 
by layers; and theſe Jayer-raiſed trees, being 
wholly the ſame top and root, ſuckers 
from the bottom are equally eligible as graft- 
ing and laying, for continuing any approved 
variety.— See CoRYLUS avellana. | 

For orange-trees (Citrus Aurantium.) 

The orange-tree is worked upon Stocks of 
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| their own kind only, viz. either any kind of 


orange, lemon, or citron Stocks, raiſed from 
the kernels of the fruit ; though of the orange 
kinds, the Seville orange, as being a very 
free ſtrong ſhooter, is generally preferred 
for orange Stocks ; but the lemon and citron 
being alſo free growers form very proper 
Stocks on which to raiſe any variety of orange. 
See CiTRus Aurantium. 

Forlemon and citron trees (Citrus Medica.) 

Both theſe varieties are alſo budded or in- 
arched upon lemon, citron, or orange Stocks, 
raiſed from the kerncls of the fruit, as obſerv- 
ed above for oranges. See CITRus Medica. 

Thus far is principally all the ſorts of 
Stocks commonly uſed for fruit-trees, that 
are either generally, or occaſionally raiſcd 
by grafting and budding. | 

For the ſeveral other forts of fruit-trees, 
not mentioned in the above liſt of Stocks, 
ſuch as the vine, fig, mulberry, currant, 
gooſeberry, barberry, walnut, cheſnut, &c. 
in their ſeveral varieties, being, in the firſt ſix 
ſorts particularly, raiſed and continued the 
ſame with greater facility by layers, ſuckers, 


 andcuttings, which renders the propagation by 


grafting and budding unneceſſary ; and the 
walnut and cheſnut not ſucceeding perfectly 


trees, are raiſed from the nuts: however, 
any approved variety of moſt of the above- 
mentioned forts, may alſo be tried occa- 


own kind, raiſed ſome from ſuckers, layers, 
and cuttings ; others alſo from ſeed, as ex- 
hibited in the culture of the reſpective ſorts, 
under their proper genera, 

For foreſt and ornamental trees, flowerin 
ſhrubs, &c. | 

As to the Stocks proper for ſuch foreſt- 
trees, ornamental trees, and flowerin 
ſhrubs, &c. that are occaſionally raiſed 


of its own kind, as obſerved above for the 
generality of fruit-trees ; but as in theſe kind 
of trees, the variation of the ſeedlings being 
not ſo numerous and material as in the fruit- 
tree kind, they do not require to be ſo ge- 
nerally raiſed by graſting or budding, only 
for ſome particularly valuable varicty, or 
any of peculiar property, ſuch as variegated, 
or other remaikable leaved kinds, double- 


6F2 flowering 


by theſe methods to become large thriving 
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ſionally by grafting and budding upon pro- 
per Stocks by way of experiment; and the 
eligible Stocks are principally thoſe of their 


by grafting and budding, either to improve 
| or continue any particular variety, they are 
for the general part each worked on Stocks 
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orts, &c. that cannot be continued the ſame 
y ſeed, but only either by grafting or hud- 
ding, or by layers and, cuttings; though as 
the two latter methods are not convenient 
in all ſorts, recourſe is had to grafting and 
budding to encreaſe the above varieties with 
certainty of the kinds intended, without 
farther variation: working the reſpective 
ſorts principally each upon Stocks of its 
own kind, chuſing the ſtrongeſt free ſhooters, 
raiſed either from ſeed or ſuckers, &c. as men- 
tioned in their culture, each ſort underits pro- 
per genus as obſerved on former occaſions. 


General Hints for Experiment. 
Sometimes for variety and curioſity in 
any ſort of fruit-trees and others, the ſame 
Stock is made to ſupport two, three, or 
more different varieties of fruit, grafted or 


budded, either all into the Stock, being 


previouſly trained with branches forking o 
for that purpoſe one for each graft, or by 


. cleft, or crown-grafting ſingle large Stocks 


with two or more different ſorts ; or in 
ſmaller ſingle Stocks by 
7 


more different buds; likewiſe any Stock 


: 


being ſingly grafted or budded, may inſert 
different forts into the ſhoots ariſing from 
the ſaid graft, or buds ; and, thus may have 


two, three, or more ſorts of apples, on the 
ſame root for curioſity z the ſame, of pears, 
plums, cherries, and moſt other fruits, &c, 
that are chiefly ſpecies or varieties of the 


reſpeCtive ſorts in the ſame genus, or that 


which is very nearly allied, as we have al- 
ready exhibited ; and, in ſeveral inſtances, 
by the ſame rule and method, may have 
different ſorts of fruit upon the ſame Stock, 
as plum, cherries, and apricots all,on a 
plum Stock, or peaches, nectarines, and 
apricots on the ſame, or on Stocks of their 
own kind ; and pear, medlars, and quinces 


upon the pear Stock; alſo red and white, 


currants, or currants and gooſeberries, both 
on a currrant or gooſeberry Stock; or white 
and red grapes on any vine Stock: likewiſe 
red and white roſes, or other different ſorts, 
upon any common roſe Stock; and the 
ſame of numerous other trees and ſhrubs, 
ſpecies and varieties of one genus; re- 
marking however, this is not t. 
ſor any general practice, but only | 
or two of any particular genus or ſpecies, 
by way of experiment, variety, and curioſity. 


inſerting two or 


commended 
for a tree 


— 


0 


; 
1 


— 
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| Mel bod of raiſing the Stacks in general. 


- With, eſpe to the method of railing 
11- the different ſorts of Stocks, it is occa- 
Ta ly by ſeed, layers, ſuckers and cut- 
tings, as hinted above in tbe liſt for each 
particular ſort. | x 

By Seed, — Numerous ſorts of Stocks are 
eaſily raiſed from ſeed, conſiſting of the 
kernels and ſtones of the fruit, of the re- 
ſpective. trees, ſuch as the kernels of the 
crab-apple, and all the other apple kinds; 
kernels of all the forts of pears; and 
the ſtones of plums, cherries, apricots, 
peaches, nectarines; the ſeeds or ſtones of 
medlars, ſervices, haws, &c. when deſigned ' 
for Stocks; all of which are to be obtained 
in autumn from their reſpeQive fruits when 
fully ripened,z previouſly. laying the larger 
fruits together in an heap, and bruiſe them; 


| ſuffering them ta lie ſome time to decay 


as the different ſorts may require, in order 
that the pulp may be. more. readily cleared 
from the kernels and, — proper for 
ſowing; or, the kernels of apples and pears 
may alſo be procured, from any of the ac- 
cidentally rotten fruits in the fruitery ; and 
ſometimes, both apple, pear, and crab ker- 


nels are, occaſionally obtained from the 
cyder preſſes after the fruit have been preſſed 
Fi cyder, perry, vetjuice, &c, but the 


ones of plums, cherries, apricots, and the 
like, muſt. be procured from the fruits as 
above, as ſoon as they are ripe; which to- 
gether with all the other ſorts, may be ſowed 
as ſoon as poſſible, each ſort ſeparate. 

All. the ſorts, both. kernels, ſtones and 


other ſeeds, are to be ſowed in beds of 


common earth in the nurſery, either di- 
rectly. in autumn, or preſerved in ſand. till 
February, and then ſowed. 

Obſerving. however, that for the general 
part, it is eligible to ſow them principally in 
autumn or early part of winter, zs October, 
November, or Bebo unleſs = ground 
proves of ſuch a wet cold nature, as to en- 
danger their rotting in winter; and that 
it ſhall ſeem neceſſary to preſerve them in 
ſand in a dry, apartment. until February, as 
before obſerved. | 19; | 

However, in any common moderately 
dry ſoil, it is adviſeable to ſow them at once 
in autumn, or as ſoon as they can be ob- 
tained, as it will be both leſs tro ible, and 
may prove more ſucceſsful in forwarding 

wy their 


: 
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their germination; and if the winter ſhould 


prove ſevere, the beds of the more tender 
kinds, as almonds, and peaches, &c. may be 
covered with dry litter to defend the ſeed 
from the froſt, 

The method of ſowing all the ſorts is in 
beds of any common light earth in the open 
nutſery or ſeminary, ſowed either by bed- 
ding in, or in drills, as below. — See 
NURSERY. 5 ; 

Having. however previouſly digged the 
ground, then if intended to bed in the ſeeds, 


divide the ground into four-feet-wide beds, 


with foot-wide alleys between; and then 
with a rake or ſpade trim the earth from off 
the top of the beds evenly, into. the alleys 
from about an inch, to an inch and half, or 
two or three inches deep, according to the 
ſize. of the different ſeeds; this done, ſow the 
ſceds all overthe ſurſace moderately thick, and 
after preſſing them all evenly down into the 
earth with the back of the ſpade, cover them 
in with the earth from the alleys evenly, the 
depth as above; the kernels of apples, rabs, 
pears, &c. near an inch deep, the ſmaller 
{tones about an inch and a half, and the 
larger ſorts full two inches deep. But if it 
is deſigned to ſow them in drills proceed 
thus, having digged the ground, and 
formed it into four-feet-wide beds as above 
adviſed, then draw drills with an hoe, either 
lengthways- or croſs the bed, from one to 
two or three. inches deep, and fix inches 
aſunder at leaſt, ſowing the ſeeds, &c. in 
the. dri'ls, and diretly cover them in with 
the carth the depth of the dtills. — See 
Sowix Of SEED. 

After having. performed the ſowings as 
above, if the ground is much infeſted 
with mice or other deſtructive animals which 
oſten attack theſe kind of ſeeds in winter, 
it is adviſeable to ſet different ſorts of traps 


and baits, for their deſtruction. | 
The different ſeeds being thus ſowed, they 


will all germinate freely in the ſpring, and 
ſoon; come up the ſame ſeaſon; obſerving 
previous to the ſprouting or appearance of 
the ſeedlings above ground, that if the ſur- 
face of the bed proves moſly, or that the 
top is hard bound or caked, it is beneficial 
culture to ſtir the ſurface lightly with a ſmall 
Iron rake, alſo if harſh dry weather prevails, 
to give frequent. moderate waterings both 
before and after the plants are up; repeat- 
ing the waterings occaſionally in dry wea- 


STO 


ther all ſpring and early part of ſummer, 
to encourage a free ſtrong growth ; being 
likewiſe careful to keep the beds very clean 
from weeds by diligent hand weedings; and 
by thus giving every encouragement of 


culture, the ſeedling Stocks will grow ſo 


freely all ſummer, as by autumn or ſpring 
following, will be moſtiy cf proper ſize to 
plant out into nurſery-lines in the open 
quarters, in rows two feet aſunder, to re- 
main for grafting and budding ; though 
if they have made but middling progreſs this 
firſt ſummer in the ſeed-bed, and are rather 
ſmalhand weakly, may plant out only the 
ſtrongeſt, leaving the reſt growing until next 
autumn, when they will be all of full ſize 
for planting out wholly into the nurſery 
quarters. 

Therefore when the Stocks are of due 
ſize for removal ſrom the ſeed- bed, chuſe 
for their reception ſome of the open quarters 
of the nurſery, preparing the ground by 
trenching two moderate ſpades deep; then 
forking the ſeedlings up out of the ſced-bed, 
ſhorten any perpendicular tap-root and long 
ſtragglers, but leave all. their tops entire, 
and then proceed to plant them in lines, 
either by trench-planting, flit- planting, or 
tibblo-planing, as the ſize of the _ 
admit (fee PLANTING), marking out the 
rows two feet aſunder, and ſet the plants 
one foot or fifteen inches apart in each row, 
all in an upright poſition; and having 
planted one row, then tread the earth gently 
all along cloſe to the roots:of the plants, 
to fix them firmly in the earth all evenly in 
a ſtrait range and ereCt poſture; and ſo 
proceed row and row till all is planted, level- 
ling the ſurface of the ground between all 
the rows with your ſpades. | 

As to their future culture till grafted or 


| budded, it conſiſts in occaſional waterings- 


the firſt. ſpring, hoeing the ground every 
ſummer to kill weeds ; digging between the 
rows annually in winter or ſpring ; and of 
training the Stocks each to one ſtem, pre- 
ſerving their top always entire; but trim 
ming off ſtrong laterals below, to encourage 
the ſtrength of the main ſtem, and the aſ- 
piring of the top as faſt as poſhble z whereby: 
they will be fit for graſting or budding in, 
from one to two or three years after plant-- 


Ing. PS | 

They are generally of proper ſize for 
working, when from about the ſize of a large 
| ; | gooſe - 


81 0 ; 
gooſe-quill already obſerved, to the thick- 
neſs of a man's little finger or a little more ; 


but the ſooner they are worked after having 
obtained due ſize, the better they will ſuc— 


ceed, and the ſooner you will have them 
form trees of the ſorts intended, — See 
GRATFING and INOCULATION. | 
But ſuppoſing the Stocks to have ſhot 
freely the firſt ſummer after planting out 
from the ſeed-bed, many of them will 
probably be of due fize to graft the follow- 
ing ſpring and ſummer, at five or fix inches 
height, to form dwarfs for walls and eſpa- 
liers, &c. or even in ſome ſorts, for full or 
half Standards ; provided the firſt main ſhoot 
from the graft or bud is trained up ſingly, 
two or three years to form the ſtem, of from 
four or five, to fix or ſeven feet ſtature : 
however, if the Stocks have growed but 
moderately the firſt ſeaſon, and that they 
are not generally in a condition for the 
operation of grafting or budding, let them 
have another year's growth, or till arrived 
to the before-mentioned ſize, which may 
be ſufficient for dwarf- trees; alſo occaſionally 
for ſtandards, when the graſt or bud is to 
form the ſtem, as above obſerved; but when 
deſigned for ſtandards, and the Stock to form 
the ſtem, they muſt be permitted to ſtand 
two or three years longer, ' trimming off 


ſtrong ſhoots below, and ftill preſerving the 


Jeading top ſhoot entire to continue the 
elongation of the ſtem to an eligible ſtature, 
to receive the graft or bud at five or ſix feet 
height for full ſtandards, and three or ſour 
for half ſtandards; ſo that theſe ſtandard 
Stocks being arrived to about ſeven feet 
height for full, and five or fix feet. for half 
ſtandards, 
thickneſs at top, in the place where the graft 
or bud is to be inſerted, they are of due ſize 
for working. 3 | - - 
By "Suckers.—Several ſorts of fruit and 
foreſt-trees, &c. furniſh many ſuckers ſrom 


the root ar.nually, very proper to be tranſ- 


planted for- Stocks; ſuch for inſtance, as 


codlins, plums, and quinces; alſo peach, 


neQarine, and apricots on plum Stocks, pears 


on quince Stocks, any ſort of apples on 


codlin Stocks; likewiſe moſt ſorts of elms, 
and many other foreſt and ornamental kinds, 
And the ſuckers of all theſe trees being 
planted off at one year's growth in autumn 
or winter, is a very expeditious and eligible 


method of raiſing ſeveral ſorts of Stocks; 


and of the before- mentioned 


STO 


| as that aſter being tranſplanted into the 


nurſery, they often in one year commence 
proper Stocks for the reception of grafts and 
buds ; and ſometimes many of them will 
be fit for budding in the ſummer following 
at the proper budding ſeaſon, or for grafting 
the ſpring after. 

Likewiſe in ſome inſtances, ſuckers 
afford an opportunity of raiſing Stocks of 


any particular variety required with-certainty, 


ſuch as the muſcle-plum for peach Stocks, 
codlin for dwarf apples, and the like par- 
ticular kinds; for when the trees productive 
of the ſuckers are either wholly top and root 
of the variety intended, or that they form 
Stocks to other trees, the Stock and root 
ſtill remaining of the intended fort: and in 
either caſe, all the ſuckers prove invariably 
the ſame as the parent- tree; but this is only 
to be particularly regarded when any par- 
ticular variety of Stock is required; in other 
caſes may uſe ſuckers of all other fruit-trees, 
&c. indifferently for Stocks. 

They are generally fit to take up for the 
purpoſe of Stocks when of one year's growth, 
about the ſize of a tobacco-pipe or but little 
bigger, and ſhould be collected in autumn 
or early part of winter; taking them up as 
well rooted as poſſible, cutting off all knots 
or knobbed woody parts of the old roots that 
may adhere to their bottom, trim ſtraggling 
fibres, and cut off all ſide- ſhoots from the 
ſtem, then p'ant them in rows two feet 
aſunder, and one foot diſtant in the lines; 
treading the mould gently to their roots, 
and finiſh the work by levelling the ſurface 
between the rows: thus they will readily 
take root, and in ſpring ſoon ſhew ſigns of 
free growth. | 

Then as to culture till grafted or budded, 
it is nearly the ſame as the ſeedling Stocks, 
keeping them clean from weeds in ſummer 
by hocing; and probably ſome of the 
{t: ongeſt ſhooters may be fit to bud in July 
or Avguſt following; though the general 
part will require two years 2 before 


they ate proper for working, ſtill continuing 


them all to one ſtem, by timely diſplacing 


ſtrong laterals; and preſcrve their top or 
leading ſhoot generally entire until grafted, 
&c. which may be performed when they are 
of the ſizes before mentioned, 

By Layers.—Some ſort ef Stocks, both 
af fruit and other trees, may alſo be raiſed 
occaſionally by layers; and when any bw 
| ticular 
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ticular variety of Stock is required, ſuch 
as the paradiſe Stock for apples, muſcle-plum 
for peaches, &c. they may be obtained of the 
real ſort always with certainty, by layers of 
the ſhoots of ſuch trees as are wholly of 


the intended ſort; but as this method of 
| raiſing Stocks would be attended with great 


trouble for general grafting and budding, it 
is only practiſed occaſionally when a ſuffi- 
ciency of any particular ſort of Stock in- 
tended, cannot be obtained by ſuckers, &c; 
ſo that in autumn or winter, chufing the 
oung ſhoots either of ſuch trees whoſe 
wx, th naturally grow near the ground, 
or have been cut down low while young, to 
ſorce out branches near the bottom, furniſh- 
ing ſhoots properly ſituated for laying ; wbich 
being flit-layed in the common method, 


they will be rooted by autumn following, and 


fit to plant into the nurſery; managing 
them as directed for the ſeedling and ſucker 
Stocks. | 

By Cuttings. — As ſome ſorts of trees 
proper ſor Stocks, grow freely by cuttings ; 
ſuch as codlins, quinces, bird-cherry, paradiſe 
Stock, &c. a ſupply of Stocks of theſe ſorts 
are ſometimes raiſed by this method; chuling 
cuttings of the year's ſhoots in autumn, plant 
them in the nurſery in a ſomewhat ſhady 
border, giving occaſional waterings the fol- 
lowing ſpring and beginning of ſummer in 
dry weather, and they will be well rooted 
by next autumn, then tranſplanted in nur- 
ſery-rows two feet aſunder, managing them 
as the others. 

Remarking of the Stocks in general, raiſed 
in either or by all the above methods; that 
as we formerly obſerved they muſt always 
be continued to one upright ſtem, with their 
top entire; except any ſhould aſſume a 
ſtunted or crooked growth, in which caſe, 
head them down to the ground in ſpring, 
they will puſh out ſtrong from the bottom 
the enſuing ſummer, training them to one 
ſtem, and with their leading top-ſhoot eatire 
as aboveſaid; and according as all the 
ſorts advance in growth, diveſt them of 
ſtrong lateral ſhoots below, repeating it 
particularly in the taller ſtandard Stocks to 
encourage their upright direction more ex- 
peditiouſly to the proper grafting and bud- 
ding height. 

With reſpeR to the different methods of 
Fading and budding the ſeveral ſorts and 

zes of Stocks, the grafting them is occa- 
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ſionally performed different ways zecording 
to the ſize of the Stock; and the budding 
them is performed only by one method to 
all ſorts; remarking as to grafting, the 
method called whip-grafting is conſiderably 
the moſt eligible for general practice, and is 
always performed upon ſmall Stocks : like- 
wiſe budding is allo the moſt ſucceſsfully 
performed upon ſmall or moderate ſized 
Stocks; for example, young Stocks fiom the 
ſize of a Jarge goofequill, to the thickneſs 
of the little finger, in the part where the 
graft or bud is to be inſerted, are of the moſt 
eligible fize ſor general working; for all 
nurſery Stocks, performed either by whip- 
erafting, or by inoculation as. the different 
trees may requiie: though cleft grafting is 
alſo occaſionally performed on ſmall Stocks, 
but not ſo ſucceſsfully as whip-grafting, ſo 
is more commonly practiſed for ſuch Stocks. 
as are too large for that method of grafting ;. 
but Jarge Stocks of an inch or more diame- 
ter, ſucceed very well by cleft grafting ; alſo 
ſometimes tolerably by budding, but not in 
general ſo effectually as ſmaller Stocks, &c. 
above mentioned. And ſuch Stocks as have 
ſtood to grow very large, perhaps two or 
three inches or more in diameter, may alſo 
be grafted occaſionally with tolerable ſuc- 
ceſs, but do not ſucceed by inoculation : 
and crown-grafting is generally the beſt 
method ſor ſuch large Stocks; ſometimes 
alſo cleft-grafting is pradtiſed by making 
ſeveral clefts round the top of the Stock, and 
inſert one graft in each, though the working 
of theſe very large Stocks is the moſt gene- 
rally, and ſucceſsfully practiſed when they 
are growing in the places where. they are 
finally to remain; but for the methods of 
performing the operations of grafting and. 
budding the various ſorts of Stocks for raiſ- 
ing the ſeveral kinds of dwarf and ſtand- 
ard trees, fee GRAFTING and INOCULA- 
TION; alſo the ſeveral forts of trees raiſed by 
theſe methods, as apples, pears, plums, 
peaches, &c. each in its reſpective genus. — 
Alſo DWART TREES, STANDARD TREES, 

WALL and ESPALIER TREES. 
After grafting and budding the ſeveral 
ſorts of Stocks, they may be then ſaid to 
commence trees of the name of the reſpec- 
tive ſorts with which they are worked, eſ- 
pecially after the graft and bud begins to 
ſhoot, wnich growing up into branches, 

forms the new tree of the fort intended. 
| STOOLS, 
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STOOLS, to furniſh layers. | 

Stools are headed-down trees and ſhrubs 
in the nurſery, appropriated for the pro- 
duction of an annual ſupply of lower ſhoots 
or branches near the ground, eligibly ſituated 
for effecting the propagation of the reſpect- 
ive ſorts by layers. dee LAVING. 

Such trees and ſhrubs as are deſigned for 
Stools to furniſh layers for the work of pro- 
pagation, are generally headed down to the 
bottom in the nurſery, &c, in order to force 
out more effectually a plenteous ſupply of 
branches near the ground, to afford layers 
conveniently ſituated for laying down in the 


carth as aforeſaid ; which being layed in 


autumn, winter, or ſpring, they ftriking 
roct in a year or two; and each layer com- 
mencing a diſtinct plant, are planted off into 
the nurſery in autumn following; the Stools 
remaining, ſend out a farther ſupply of lower 
ſhoots the following ſummer for laying as 
before; and thus the remaining Stools con- 
tinue affording a plentiful ſupply of branches 
from the bottom, fit for laying annually, or 
every other year at leaſt; and hereby propa- 
gate the ſorts intended with great facility and 
abundance, Wn | 6 
Therefore, as many ſorts of trees and 
ſhrubs. are with great facility propagated” by 
layers, a ſufficient number of the reſpective 
ſorts in the nurſery, &c. ſhould be appro- 
priated for Stools, in proportion to the ſup- 
ly required of the forts intended, whether 
in the public nurſeries for ſale or for private 
plantations ; chuſing for this purpoſe ſome 
ſtrong young trees and ſhrubs, which being 
planted in the nurſery, &c. at from five or 
ſix, to eight or ten feet diſtance, according 
to their ſize or nature of growth, and after 
having remained a year or two till firmly 
rooted, and- acquired ſome ſubſtance, then 
all thoſe of the tree kind, or ſuch others as 
run up with tall ftems without affording 
lower branches near the ground for Jaying, 
fhould in autumn, winter, or early in ſpring, 
be headed down within a feè inches of the 


ground by which operation they in ſummer: 


4 


following will puſh out ſrom the bottom 
plenty of ſtrong young ſhoots commodiouſly 
placed near the ground for laying, which 
may be perſormed the ſucceeding autumn 
or winter, or if you wait till the ſecond 
autumn, the firſt ſhoots ſending out many 
lateral or fide ſhoots the enſuing ſummer, 
and thereby probably furniſh five or ten 


| 
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times more ſhoots for laying; and theſe 


(mall laterals are often better adapted for 
rooting, than the firſt vigorous ſhoots that 
riſe immediately from the ſtool, and each of 
which layed will form a new plant; how- 
ever you will order this as it ſhall ſeem con- 
venient, as ſome ſorts may afford a ſuffi. 
ciency for laying the autumn after they are 
produced; others may require to grow till 
the ſecond or third autumn before they are 
eligible ſor laying. 

As to the method of performing the opera- 
tion of Jaying, it being fully explained in 
all the various ways in practice under its 
proper head, we will not repeat it here, ſo 
refer the reader to the article LayinGs. 

In moſt ſprt of Stools where the laying is 
performed in autumn, or early in winter, 
the layers are for the general part well rooted 
in one year, commencing proper plants fit 
for ſeparation ſrom the Stools'in the autumn 
following, in order for planting out in nur- 


ſery rows to be trained for the purpoſe in- 


tended; though ſome very hard-wooded forty 
require two ſummers growth in the layer- 
bed before they are ſufficiently rooted ; on 
the other hand, ſome ſorts being laid in 
ſummer in the young ſhoots of the year, 


often effect their rooting freely the ſame 


ſeaſon, fit for planting off the following 


October. 


However, in all forts it is proper to ex- 
amine the layers in the autumn after they 
are layed; and all thoſe ſorts that are rooted 
ſhould then be taken off, ſeparating them 
with a knife from the Stools, with as much 
root as poſſible; and directly planted in 
nurfery-rows a foot or two aſunder; and 
the more tender ſorts plant in pots for 
moving under ſhelter in winter, as directed 
for each ſort under its reſpective genus 
then when the layers are all thus planted 
off; let the remaining Stools be trimmed 
and dreffed as below, ſor providing a freſh 


ſupply of layers the ſucceeding year. 


Every year ſoon after the layers are ſepa- 
rated from the Stools, the latter ſhould 
be dreſſed, which conſiſts of trimming the 
head by cutting off all parts of old branches 
and ſeraggy ſtumps within an inch or two 
of the main Stool; and then dig and level 
the ground neatly about and between the 
whole, and in ſpring and ſummer, give oc- 


caſional hoeings in dry weather to deſtroy 


weeds ; thus tepeating the ſame work of 
| | 5 trimmings 
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trimming, digging, and hoeing every year; | 


and the Stools ſtill remaining, ſupply you 
with plenty of layers for 2 to come. 
But ſometimes Stools for layers are formed 
occaſionally of trees, &c. that are con- 
ſiderably grown up, not having been headed 
down to form low Stools, but whoſe branches 
are of ſome conſiderable height from the 
round; and in which caſe, the branches, 
if flexible and long enough, are bowed down. 


to the earth; or if inflexible and too ſtubborn | 


to bend, are ſplaſhed by making a gaſh or 
cut on the upper ſide; or if too large for 
ſplaſhing, or that the nature of the wood 
will not bear that operation, they are thrown 
on their ſides by opening the earth about the 
roots, looſening or cutting thoſe on one fide 
to admit of lowering the head ſufficiently 
for laying the branches in the ground. 
Sometimes alſo Stools being formed of 
grown-up trees, whoſe branches are too high 
for Taying in the full ground, a temporary 
ſtage or ſcaffold is erected on which to place 
pots or tubs of earth for the reception of 
the layers, —See LAVING. | 
STOVE, or Hot- houſe. | 
Stoves in gardens are ranges of buildings 
conſtructed with brick walling behind on 
the north, and fronted and roofed wholly 
with glaſs ſaſhes next the ſouth, full upon 
the ſun; furniſhed internally with a pit or 


| long, wide, and deep cavity for a bark hot- | 


bed; and with flues round the inſide of 
the walls for fires : the whole calculated to 
produce a certain temperature of heat at 
all ſeafons, peculiarly adapted to the culture 
of the tendereſt exotic plants from the hot 


parts of the world; alſo for forcing various 


plants, both hardy and tender, into flower 
and fruit, &c. at an, early ſeaſon. 

Formerly, before the uſe of bark-beds 
was introduced, all Stoves or Hot-houſes 
were worked by fire heat only, hence they 

obtained the name of, Stoves. 

Theſe Stove, departments are generally 
conſtructed in an oblong manger, anging 
in a, ſtraight line lengthways nearly ea 
and weſt, with the glaſs front, apd top, full 
upon the ſouth ſun, or inclining a little to the 
ſouth-eaſt ; and in dimenſions, may be from 
fifteen ot twenty, to fifty or an hundred feet 
long; by twelveor fourteen to ſixteen feet wide 
or more in the clear, and from ten to fourteen . 
feet height commonly in DENA wall, by five 
or fix in front, including the wall, and upright 
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glaſs-work together; and with the whole roof 


over- head ſloping to the ſouth entirely of glaſs - 


work, ſupported on proper crols bearers. 
Obſerving however, as to its general 


ſtructure, a wall of brick-work is firſt formed 


all round, raiſed behind from ten to twelve, 
or fourteen feet height, as juſt obſerved ; and 
only two or three feet in the front and both 
ends, on which to ſupport the glaſs-work ; 
previouſly forming the furnace or fire-place of 
the flues near the foundation of the back wall 
outward, at one or both ends according to 
the length of the building, or may be in the 
back part of the end walls ; the flues, for con- 
ducting the fire-heat, to be ranged internally 
cloſe along the inſide of the back wall, &c. 
above one another: but as before noticed, the 
front and end walling is raiſed only from about 
one to two or three feet height, for the ſupport 
of the timber framing for the upright glaſſes, 
nearly head high all along the front, both 
ends correſponding z a door- way for entrance 
being formed at one or both ends near the 
back wall; finiſhing the timber framing of 
the top or roof over-head in one continued 
ſlope, from the top of the back wall to that of 
the crown timber of the front, erecting croſs 


bars for the ſupport of the ſlope ſaſhes in two 
or more tiers ſliding one over the other quite 


home to the crown timbers behind ; having 
no dead roof or cieling in the back part as 
ſometimes practiſed, but wholly of glaſs to 
admit the rays of light, &c, equally in every 
part; all the glaſs-work, both front and top 
ſaſhes being made to flide open occaſionally 
to admit air, &c, 2 | | 

Within fide is formed the pit or cavity 
for the bark bed, and flues for the fire-heat ; 
the pit being ranged nearly the length of 
the building, fix or eight feet wide or more, 
and three deep ; either ſunk a little, or raiſed 
the greater part above ground, nearly equal 


to the outer front walls, and formed by a 


ſurrounding thin brick wall, and in which 
is made the bark hot-bed, both for the re- 
ception of tender plants plunged therein in 
pots, and to aſſiſt in warming the internal 
air ; next to the bark-pit wall, is a path or 
walk two feet wide generally continued all 


round; then along againſt the infide of 


the main walling are continued the flues 
conſtructed of brick-work on edge; each flue 
only eight or nine inches wide in the clear, 
by two or three bricks on edge deep, ranged ho- 
rizontally one over the other the whole length 
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of the back wall, in three or four returns 


communicating with each other ; continued 
alſo along the end and front walls in one 
or two ranges, to be uſed occaſionally ; 
furniſhed with a regulator accordingly, to 
ſlide open and ſhut as fequited; the whole 
proceeding from the firſt lowermoſt flue, 
which communicates immediately from the 
furnace or fire-place, without ſide, behind, 


in the bottom, either of the back wall at 


one end, or in the back part of the end walls 
as before hinted, and as the ſituation admits; 
or if very long ſtoves of more than forty 


| feet length, two fire places are requiſite, 


one at each end; each having its ſet of 
flues ranging half way; each ſet of flues 
terminating in an upright chimney at the 
ends of the back wall without, to diſcharge 
the ſmoke after having ſpent its heat in its 
paſſage through all the returns, for the 
purpoſe of heating the whole ſufficiently to 
warm the air within; for in winter and 
early ſpring, fires being made in the furnaces 
every night, the ſmoke and heat paſſing 
immediately into the firſt bottom flue, thence 
quickly tranſmitted through all the others 
in their ſeveral returns, heating them in its 
paſſage ſo effectually, as to warm the inter- 


nal air in the moſt agreeable manner, which 


together with the bark-bed heat, produces a 
temperature of warmth proper for the growth 
of all ſorts of tender exotics, both woody, 
herbaceous, and ſucculent, from the hotteſt 
parts of the globe; as ſome ſucceed prin- 
cipally in the bark-bed, others beſt upon the 
top of the flues and ſhelves, &c, as is gene- 
rally noticed in the culture of the reſpective 
ſorts under their proper genera ; hinted alſo 
in the article STovE PLANTS. 

The above is a general ſketch of the di- 
menſions and formation of a common Stove 
or Hot-houſe for general uſe, proper for the 
culture of pine apples, and numerous other 
tender exotics; as well as for forcing 
flowers, fruits, &c. but for farther particulars 
of its conſtruction, ſee the article of its 
General Structure. Wy 
But ſome Stoves are built conſiderably 
more lofty and. capacious than the above- 
hinted dimenſions, when intended to culti- 
vate the taller exotics in the greateſt per- 


fection poſſible, according to their nature of 


rowth : and for which purpoſe there are 
| Hat erected twenty or thirty feet high in 


mme back wall, with width in proportion; by 
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oply five or ſix feet height in the front 
gleſſes, in order to ſuit low as well as high 
plants 3 and with the roof ſloped quite from 


the top of the back wall to the front, and 


wholly of glaſs-work, having a-capacious 
bark-pit within, formed moſtly towards the 
front; behind which is ſometimes a border 
of earth to receive tall plants in the full 
ground; fo in this kind of Stove may cu]. 
tivate exotics, &c. from the loweſt to almoſt 
the higheſt ſtature, placing the ſhorteſt growth 
forward, and the talleſt behind, according 
to their ſeveral gradations of height, 

However, theſe very loſty and capacious 
Stoves are not recommended for general 
uſe, they being both very expenſive in erect- 
ing, requiring alſo a great force of fire-heat 
to warm the internal air in winter; and not 
ſo welt calculated for the growth of the 
general run of exotics, as Stoves of a mo- 
derate height: but perſons of fortune and 
curioſity can indulge their fancy in this 
reſpect as they think proper, | 


ut the common Stove firſt deſcribed, of 


from ten to twelve or fourteen feet high 
behind, and fourteen in width, by five or fix 
feet height in front, will prove ſufficient 
to raiſe a great colleQion of curious tender 
plants of middling growth, 

Thus in theſe Stove departments, by the 
conſtant moderate heat of the bark-bed ob- 
tained the year round, and occaſional heat 
of the flues in cold weather, we are able 
to produce ſuch a temperature of growing 


warmth in the internal air equally through-. 


out the building, as is eligible for the growth 
of all ſorts of tender exotics from the hotteſt 
regions of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, &c. 
which in this country could not poſſibly 


. Exiſt, in winter eſpecially, without the con- 


- 


ſtant ſhelter of ſuch a conſervatory, aſſiſted 


by the above artificial heats of bark hot-. 


beds and actual fire, by which we. can imi- 


tate the hot climates of Africa, Afia, and 


America ſo nearly, as to raiſe the plants 
of thoſe countries and make them flouriſh 
as in their native ſoil, and ſome of them 
made to yield their fruit in · high perfection; 
exemplified in-the ananas or pine apple par- 

ticularly, | | 
Likewiſe, by the aid of Stoves we are 
enabled to forward many of our hardy 
plants to early perfection, ſuch as various 
ſorts of curious flowers, fruits, ſallads, kidney 
beans, ſtrawberries, &c, probably one, two 
or 
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or thiee months ſooner than they could 
poſſibly be obtained in the open ground, 

Alſo many ſorts of ſeeds, cuttings, and 
Jayers of exotics are made to grow freely in 
the bark-bed of the Stove, that without ſuch 
aids would not grow at all in this country ; 
likewiſe, even cuttings, &. of many curious 
hardy plants that root tolerably in the full 
gtoun, may be facilitated very conſiderably 
in their rooting by the Stove bark-bed. 


Of the different forts of Stoves. 


There are however, different ſorts of 
Stoves uſed occaſionally for different pur- 
oſes, viz. a Bark Stove for common uſe, 
ing accommodated both with a bark-bed 
and flues: a Dry Stove for ſome particular 
very ſucculent plants, &c. is furniſhed only 
with flues for fires, and no bark bed: a 
Forcing Stove purpoſely for forcing hardy 
fruits, lowers, &c. to early perfection; being 
conſtructed, ſome both with bark-bed and flues, 
and ſome only with flucs and no bark-bed, 
See each ſort deſcribed below under their 
reſpetive heads; BARK STove, Dry 
Srovk, and FORCING STOVE. 

BARK STOVE. 

The Bark Stove is ſo called, as being 
furniſhed with a pit for a bark-bed, as wel! 
as with flues for fire-heat; its general con- 
ſtruction has already been deſcribed ; and is 
the moſt univerſally uſed, as the moſt eli- 
gible Stove for the general culture of all 
kinds of the tendereſt exotics, as well as for 
forcing hardy plants, flowers, and fruits oc- 
caſionally to early perfection; for the bark- 
bed being deſigned to effect a conſtant mo- 


derate moiſt heat the year round; and the 


flues are uſed occaſionally for fire- heat in 
winter, or duting the cold weather, to pro- 
duce an additional warmth in the internal 


air, as may be requiſite at that ſeaſon ; the | 


bark-bed being formed of that uſeful ma- 
terial tanner's bark, commonly called tan, 
(ſee BARK BED); and being made the, whole 
width, depth, and length of the bark-pit, 
is productive of a uniform moderate growing 
heat of long duration, peculiarly adapted 
for the immediate reception of many of the 
tendereſt exotics, that require to be con- 
ſtantly plunged in their pots in the bark 
bed ; ſuch as the pine-apple, &c. in order 
to enjoy the benefit of that durable, mciſt, 
bottom heat about their roots, peculiar to 
bark hot-beds only, whoſe heat alſo evapo- 
zates and warms the air of the Stove at all 
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times; and when the cold in autumn and 
winter commences, the bark-bed lone not 
producing a ſufficient temperature of heat 
to warm the internal air effeCtually, fires are 
made in the furnace of the flues every night, 
allo on days occaſionally during the winter 
ſeſon, to produce an additional internal heat, 
as before obſ-rved ; fo as the whole may both 
effectually keep out froſts and the effects of 
cold damps, and ſupport. a conſtant regular 
temperature of heat within adaptcd to the 
nature of the plants of this department; being 
generally directed in this by a well graduate 
botanical thermometer placed conſtantly in 
the Stave, diftant from the fire-place, and 
as much in the ſhade as p- ible, that neither 
the fire nor tun may effect it, aud only 
raiſed by the air of the houſe ; ſupporting 
always ſuch a ſtate of heat, as to raiſe the 
ſpirit in the tube to the degree marked 
ananas, the ſtzndard for pine-apple Stoves, 
not exceeding five or ten degrees under or 
over that ſtandard ; which thermometers are 
certain guides to regulate the proper growing 
heat requiſite for the culture of Stove exotics 
in this country. f 

There are hardly any exotics from the 
hotteſt parts of the world, either woody, 
herbaceous, or ſucculents, but may be culti- 
vated in this kind of Stove (Bark-ſtove) by pla- 
cing them in different ſituations as tneir na- 
tures may require; and many forts of hardy 
plants, forwarded in growth, both eſculents, 
flowers, and fruits. 

In the arrangement of the plants in this 
Stove, ſome require the bark-bed, others 
ſucceed in any part of the houſe; and others, 
ſuch as the ſucculents, require the drieſt 
ſituztion near the flues : all the more tender, 
herbaceous, and ſhrubby plants, natives of 
the hotteſt countiies generally ſucceed beſt 


plunged in the bark bed; ſuch as the ananas, 


or pine apple; anacardium, or caſhew-nut ; 
cocoa- nut tree, and many others: though 
many ſorts, both herbaceous and woody, 
ſucceed well enough in any part of the Bark 
Stove; and moſt of the ſucculents particu- 


larly, may be ſtationed moſtly on the top of 


the flues or ſhelves out of the way of moi 
ture, as being of themſelves naturally very 
replete with humidity. And as to many hardy 
plants deſigned for forcing, ſuch as ſtraw- 
berries, kidney beans, and various ſorts of 
flowers, &c. that being potted, may be 
placed upon ſhelves, or on the parapet wall 


of the bark-bed ; but the nearer the glaſſes 
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the better, particularly the ſtrawberries; but 


may raiſe good early kidney beans in almoſt 
any part of the Stove; though when in- 
tended to forward any ſort of flowers, ſuch 
as roſes, pinks, &c. or any bulbous flowers 
as early as poſſible, may plunge ſome in the 
bark-bed, the others = Aa upon ſhelves, 
&c. will ſucceed them: thus in this kind 
of Stove, beſides its uſe for raiſing pines 
and other tender plants, may forward nume- 
rous hardy plants both for uſe and curiofity. 

DRY STOVE. | 

This is called a Dry Stove, becauſe it 
is furniſhed only with flues for fires and 
no bark-bed; and conſequently produces 
a more dry heat in the air within, than 
the bark Stoves; intended however, prin- 
eipally for the culture of ſome very ſuc- 
culent tender exotics of parched ſoils, that 
require to be kept always dry ; though this 
was the firſt invented Stove for general uſe, 
before the uſe of bark-beds was introduced 
and brought to ſuch perſection in Stoves, 
where, by their moderate, durable, moiſt heat 
we are able to cultivate molt forts of tender 
exotics generally in greater perfection than 
in dry Stoves z in which by the conſtant fire- 
heat all winter, night and day the fibres of 
the roots are ſubje& to dry too faſt, and 
prove injurious to many ſorts of plants that 
are not of the very ſucculent tribe; how- 
ever, ſome perſons who cultivate full col- 
lections of exotics, erect dry Stoves in which 
to depoſite the moſt ſucculent plants ſepa- 
rate, for fear the other plants which per- 
ſpire more freely, ſhould occaſion a damp air 
in winter, and be imbibed by the ſucculeats, 
and injure them, as being impatient of moiſ- 
ture in that ſeaſon particularly. 

In this kind of Stove ſome moveable 


ſtands, or ſhelves are erected above one | 


another, theatre-ways, on which to place 

| the pots of plants, ſuch as the tenderer ſorts 

of aloes, cereuſſ-s, euphorbiums, melon- 

thiſtle, and other very tender ſucculent 

plants, &c. | 
FoRCING STOVE, 


Is intended principally for forcing va- 


rious ſorts of hardy flowers and fruits, &c. to 
early perfection; ſome Forcing Stoves being 
deſigned entirely for flowers, as is common 
about London, to force large quantities of 
early roſes, pinks, and numerous other 
flawers for Covent-Garden market, where 
they fetch a very great price at an early 
ſeaſon. Other forcing Stoves are intended 
principally for fruit-trees, and ſome ſerve 
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both for forcing flowers and fruits; ſo 
that theſe forcing Stoves conſiſt of two 
kinds, viz. a bark Forcing Stove being 
furniſhed both with a bark-bed and flues ; 
a fire Forcing Stove having only flues for 
fires and no bark-bed, | 

The former of which, the bark Forcing 
Stove, is conſtructed like a common bark 
Stove already deſcribed, being furniſhed with 
a pit for a bark-bed to receive the pots of 
flower-plants intended for forcing, and with 
flues for fire-heat occaſionally ; and ſome- 
times is formed capacious enough in width 
to admit of a border of earth behind the 
bark-bed next the back wall; fometimes 
alſo, a ſmall one in front, both of which 
ſerving for fruit-trees, to be planted in the 
full ground; ſuch as cherries, peaches, apri- 
cots, &c. for early forcing; and the bark 
bed is for receiving various ſorts of flower 
plants in pots in winter, for forcing into 
bloom early in ſpring; ſuch as the fineſt 
roſes, honeyſuckles, pinks, narciſſus, early 
tulips, and other flower plants, both ſhrubby, 
herbaceous, and bulbous, that may be re- 
quired early in flower ; alſo may forward 
any curious tender annual flowers in the 
bark-bed, ſuch as balſamines, &c. likewiſe 
8 have pots of ſtrawberries, dwarf cherries, 
and other ſmall fruits plunged either in the 
bark bed, or placed any where towards the 
lafles; alſo pots or boxes of kidney-beans, 
allading, &c. 

Obſerving, the ſeaſon to begin forcing 


or fire · working this Stove, is principally from 


about Chriſtmas to Candlemas, according 
to the earlineſs the flowers and fruits may 
be required ; having the plants intended 
for forcing, previouſly potted either in the 
preceding ſpring or autumn, and in winter 
ſheltered from ſevere froſt till the forcing 
time arrives; but the ſhrub and tree kinds 
in particular, if potted the former year, to be 
well rooted and eſtabliſhed in the pots will be 
an advantage; remarking, the fruit-trees 
ſhould all be previoufly trained in the open 
groons to a bearing ſtate; then thoſe intended 
for the borders of earth behind the bark-pit, 
&c. may be planted fully therein early in 
autumn, without being potted ; ſome of which, 
ſuch as peaches, neCtarines,. apricots, &c. to 
be there trained as wall-trees, others as low 


ſtandards, particularly cherries. And vines 
planted alſo againſt the front without-ſide, 


may be trained in; as ditected below in the 
fire Forcing Stove. 
15 That 
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That therefore, the foreing ſeaſon being 


arrived; having previouſly prepared the bark- 


bed accordingly, and plunged the plants 
you intend therein, alſo many ſmall kinds, 
fuch as pinks, ſtrawberries, and any other 
low flower plants, &c. in pots placed upon 
ſhelves near the front and top glaſſes; and 
the fruit-trees being ſome in pots, placed 
any where the moſt convenient, others 
planted fully in the borders, if any; they 
will all ſoon be ſet in motion by the bark- 
bed heat; afterwards begin alſo making 
moderate fires on cold nights, likewiſe on 
days occaſionally, in very ſevere weather, 
to ſupport a conſtant proper warmth to con- 
tinue the plants always in growth mode- 
rately ; and thus may obtain various flowers 
and fruits two or three months before their 
natural ſeaſon in the open air. 

The other kind of Forcing Stove, worked 
by fire-heat only, is furniſhed with flues and 
no bark-bed, but otherwiſe conſtructed like 
any other common Stove, having flues all 


round the inſide walls for fire-heat; and is 


deſigned principally for forcing fruit-trees, 
having the whole bottom ſpace within 
formed of good rich earth full two feet deep, 
in order to plant the fruit-trees entirely in 
the ground to remain; an alley or walk being 
either formed next the back wall, or carried 
along the middle, or continued quite round 
the back and front, allotting a ſmall border 
however cloſe along the back and front, for 
the reception of the choicer fruits to be 


trained as wall-trees; and the main middle 


ſpace for ſtandards of moderate growth. 

Here may be planted for forcing, the beſt 
ſorts of apricots, peaches, nectarines, cher- 
Ties, plums, vines, and figs ; likewiſe, any 
ſmall fruit-plants, as gooſeberries, currants, 
raſpberries ; alſo tufts of ſtrawberries. All of 
which being firſt trained in the open ground 
to a bearing ſtate. _ 

For in this kind of Stove, having the 
whole bottom ſpace formed of good rich earth 
as before obſerved, it admits of planting the 
trees, in the full ground; peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, grapes, and figs principally againſt 
the back wall and front, and trained to a trellis 
as wall-trees ; others, ſuch 2s cherries, .are 
planted as ſtandards, both moderate full 
ſtandards, half ſtandards, and dwarfs, ranged 
in lines from the back to the front, the tal- 
left behind, and the loweſt forward ; and 


between them may have ſmaller plants, 
planted alſo in the ground; alſo pots of 
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ſtrawberries and low flowers, upon ſhelves 
near the glaſſes : and vines being alſo planted 
without fide, cloſe againſt the front wall, are 
drawn in through a {mall hole made for each, 
either in the wall, or in the timber of the 
front erections; and the branches within 
are trained up to the inſide of the ſlope glaſs 
upon trellis work, where they often produce 
abundance of fine fruit at an early time. 

This kind of Stove is worked entirely by 
fhre-heat, and the ſeaſon to begin 3 or 
make the fires, is January or early in Feb- 
ruary, continuing it moderately every night 
during the cold weather in winter and ſpring, 
to forward the different fruits to as early per- 
feCtion as poſſible, 

Some other ſort of forcing Stoves for fruit- 
trees, are contrived alſo with a low pit for a 
bark or dung hot-bed, or dung and bark 
together; beginning firſt to force the trees 
moderately with only the hot-bed heat; af- 
terwards, gradually apply the fire-heat on, 
nights, encreaſing its ſtrength by degrees, 

In all theſe kind of forcing frames, 
every ſummer after their trees have yielded 
their produce, the top glaſſes ſhould be re- 
moved to admit the free air, ſhowers, &c. to 
ſtrengthen and harden the ſhoots of the year 
properly, and ſhould remain open until win- 
ter; but for more particulars in reſpect to 
forcing fruit-trees, ſee the article FORCING 
FRAME. 


The different firudtures of Stoves. 


Stoves for the various purpoſes above 
noted, are formed upon different plans, ac- 
cording to the fancy of the owner or in- 
ventor ; though there is only one good plan. 
we would recommend for general uſe. 

We formerly noticed that Stoves are for 
the general part ranged lengthways nearly 
eaſt and weſt, that the glaſſes of the front and 
roof may be full upon the ſun; this will be 
found to be the moſt convenient and eligible 
plan for a common. Stove for general uſe, 
for the purpoſes before mentioned, either 
for a common bark Stove for pines and other 
exotics; a dry Stove, or any kind of forcing 
Stove. | 

There are however, Stoves of late in- 
ventions ereaed on the following plans. 

Some, inſtead of ranging lengthways eaſt 
and weſt, are ranged directly ſouth and 
north, having a double ſloped glaſs roof, 
being ſloped to each fide like the roof of an 
houſe, ſloped alſo at the front or ſouth end; 


both 
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both ſides and the front end being of glaſs; 


which kind of Stove, as to dimenſions, is 
from twelve to ſixtcen or twenty feet wide, 
the length at pleaſure; and from ten to 
twelve or fourteen feet high in the middle, 
both ſides nearly head height; is formed by 
a brick wall all round, raiſed only two or 
three fect on both ſides, and ſouth end; but 
raiſed at the north end like the gable-end of 
a houſe, to correſpond with the above-men- 
tioned double ſloped glaſs roof; and upon the 
top of the ſide and ſouth walling, is eredted 


the framing for the glaſs-work, which is 


ſometimes formed with a two feet upright, 
immediately on the top of the wall, and 
ſloped to each fide above ; and ſometimes is 
wholly of a continued flope on both ſides, 
immediately from the wall to the top or 
ridge: within, it is furniſhed either with 
one or two bark pits; but if of any con- 
ſiderable width, generally with two pits 
ranging parallel, one under each flope of 
the top glaſs; ſeparated by a two- feet path 
running along the middle of the Stove ; may 
alſo be continued all round each pit; and 
"with flues ranged along againſt; the inſide 
walls, or round that of the pit; ſometimes 
alſo, under the pavement of the walk or 
alley; the whole terminating in an upright 
funnel or chimney at the north end. 
Other kinds of Stoves are-formed entirely 
ſquare, having a ten or twelve foot brick 
wall behind ; that. of the front and both 
ſides, only two or three feet high for the 
ſupport of the glaſs-work, placed upright 
nearly the fame height, and ſloped above 
on both ſides and front, alſo wholly of glaſs; 
and is furniſhed within with bark-pit and 
flues like the others. | 
And ſome Stoves are made ſemicircular, 
oileis entirely circular, formed with a two 
or threc-feet brick wall ſupporting the glaſs 
framing, which is continued quite round ; 
having the bark-pit alſo circular, and flues 
carried all round the inſide of the walling, 
terminating in a Chimacy on the northern 
ſide. | 
However, we have in general obſerved, 
that the common ſtraight Stoves ranging in 
a line nearly eaſt and weſt, with the main 
range of glaſs work in front and top full 
upon the louth, as before hinted, are the 
molt commodious, as'well as generally prove 
th2 moſt ſucceſsful in the end, take ſummer 
and winter, both for the culture of all kinds 
of Stove exotics; alſo for forcing any kinds 


ä 


* 
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of fruits, lowers, and eſculents; and is the 
plan we would recommend for general uſe : 
there are however, hot-houſes or Stoves of 
this plan of different dimenſions and con- 
ſtructions, according to the ſizes of the plants 
they are deſigned to contain: though the moſt 
general Stoves for all the aforementioned 
purpoſes are but of moderate height, not ex- 
ceeding ten or twelve, or fourtcen feet at moit 


behind, and five or ſix in front, as in all com- 


mon pine-apple Stoves; but ſome are built 
very lofty behind, perhapstwenty or thirty feet 
height as before obſerved, to admit of the taller 
exotics being placed towards the back part, 
and grow up to their full ſtature ; but Stoves 
of a moderate height as above, are beſt 
adapted to the culture of pines and other 
moderate-growing plants, as well as for 
forcing. Very lofty Stoves require both a 
greater force of heat to warm the encloſed 
air effectually, and the glaſſes being ſo high, 
the plants receive leſs benefit of the ſun, and 
are apt to draw the pines, &c, up too faſt 
into long ſlender leaves, as they naturally 
aſpire towards the glaſſes as faſt as poſſible; 


but in lower Stoves, where the top glaſſes 
ae but a moderate diſtance from the plants, 


they receive the benefit of the ſun's heat 
better, and do not draw fo faſt in ſtature, 


but become more ſtocky at bottom, and 


aſſume a more robuſt firm growth, particu- 
larly the ananas or pine apple, and thereby 
more capable of producing large fruit: on 
which conſideration, ſuch Stoves or hot- 
houſes that are intended principally for the 
culture of the ananas, and other moderate 
exotics, aud for forcing flowers, fruits, &c. 
ſhould never be built very lofty, but of the 
moderate height before obſerved, which will 
be found very eligible dimenſions. 

It may be obſerved from the bints already 
exhibiicd, that a Stove may be large or ſwall, 
according to fancy or convenience; for in a 


| ſmall or moderate ſized Stove, a perſon may 


indulge his fancy with a great number of 
the more curious forts of tender exotics, as 
well as forward many ſorts of hardy flowers 
and fruits to early perfection, at a moderate 
expence for bark and fuel; but where a 
more general or grander collection is re- 
quired, either for pleaſure or profit, the di- 
menſions of the Stove muſt be enlarged pro- 


- portionably 3 ſo that a common Stove for 


either, or all of the afore mentioned purpol-s, 
may be of any length, from fifteen or twenty, 
to fifty or an hundred feet, as already hinted, 


tl 
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| by twelve to fourteen or ſixteen feet wide; ten | ſixteen or eighteen inches in the clear, finiſh-- 


to fourteen feet high behind, by five or ſix in 
front, wall, and upright glaſs-work together, 
as before obſerved, —Sce the particulars 
below. | 


Its General. Struflure, &c, 


Having however determined on the ſize or 
dimenſions, as to length and width, &c. of 
the intended Stove, the following are ſome 
more full and general ſketches of the dimen- 
ſions and conſtruction of the different parts 
of the building, ſuppoling it is deſigned as a 
common bark. Stove for general ule; being 
furniſhed with a bark-pit and flues, &c. 
which may alſo ſerve as hints for the erec- 
tion of any other ſort of Stove. 

Pioceeding therefore to ſet out the founda- 
tions of the walls accordingly of brick-work, 
allowing alſo due width at bottom to ſupport 


the flues a foot wide, whol}y on the brick foun- 


dation ;.then ſetting off the back or north wall 
a brick and half or two bricks thick; and the 
front and end walls nine inches, carrying up 
the back wall from ten to fourteen feet bigh; 
but that of the front and ends only from one 
or two feet to a yard high, upon which to erect 
the upright timber framing for the perpen- 
dicular glaſſes ; previouſly obſerving in car- 
rying up the walls, to allot a proper ſpace for 
a door-way at one or both ends towards the 
back part ; ſetting out alſo the furnace or fire- 
place of the flues near the bottom, general] 

towards one end of the back-wall behind, 
formed aſo of brick-work, and made to com- 
municate with the lowermoſt flue within ; 
though if a very long Stove, of more than 
forty feet lenged, a fire-place at each end 
will be neceſſary; or if more convenient, 
may have them in the back. part of the end 
walls; in either caſe, forming them wholly 
on the outſide of the walls, about fourteen 
or ſixteen inches wide in the clear, but more 
in lengthways inward ; the inner end termi- 
nating in a funnel to communicate internally 
with the flues as above obſerved; fixing an 
iron-barred grate at bottom to ſupport the fue! 

calculated either for coal, wood, pear, turf, 


&c. as may be the moſt conveniently ob- 


tained ; an aſh-hole being underneath, and 
Juſt above it, is the mouth or fluel door 
to admit the fuel, &c. being about ten or 
twelve inches ſquare, having an iron lrame 
and door fixed to ſhut with an iron latch as 
cloſe as poſſible ; raiſing the whole furnace 


ſides of the flue, 
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ing the top archways ; carrying up the main 
walls as you go on, 

Thus far obſerved, continue carrying up 
the walls of the building the thickneſs and 
height above mentioned; and within-ſide, 


erect the flues cloſe along the walls a fcot- 


wide, formed with brick-work on edge, the 
firſt lower flue communicating with the 
furnace or fite place without, and raiſed a 
little above it to promote the draught of heat 
more freely; continuing it along nearly even 
with the intended level of the floorof the Stove, 
cloſe to the wall, only eight or nine inches 
wide in the clear, as before obſerved, and three 
bricks on edge deep, returning it three or four 
times over one another in the back wa'l, and 
in the others, one or two as they admit, each 
return two bricks on edge deep ; and may 
contrive a ſliding iron regulator to draw out- 
ward in the beginning of the firſt flues to 
admit more or leſs heat as may be required; 
being careful thatthe brick-work of each flue, 
as they proceed,. is cloſely jointed with the 
beſt mortar, and well plaiſtered within that no. 
ſmoke can break out, having each return 
cloſely covered with broad paving tiles; and 
the uppermoſt or laſt flue to terminate in an 
upright chimney at one end of the back wall; 
or if two ſets of flues, a chimney at each 
end as formerly obſerved, contriving an iron 
ſlider outward at the end of the laſt flue next 
the chimney, to confine the heat more or leſs 
occaſionally as required, either by the heat 
going off too fait, or is become too low and 
weak. 

Some in erecting the flues, to make 
the moſt of the fire-heat with as little fuel 
as poſſible, form one or to ſpare flues to 
uſe occaſionally, by means of fliding iron 
regulators to admit the heat as may be re- 
quired for the ſmoke to ſpend itſelf wholly 
in the flues before it diſcharges itſelf at the 
chimney ;. which ſpare flues are ſometimes. 
carried along under the pavement of the 
floor of the walks; and ſometimes carried 
up againſt the outſide of the parapet wall of 
the bark-pit, but detached an inch or two to 
form a vacancy for the heat to come up 
without drying the bark too much. 

Sometimes alſo, all the flues of ſome Stoves. 
are. built entirely detached, perhaps two or 
three inches from the walls, in order that 
the fire-heat may diffuſe itſelf from both 


Should 


1 


Should be very careful, that neither the 


fire - place or flues is carried too near any of 
the wood-work, leſt it ſhould take fire. 
Proceeding however within, to ſet out the 
cavity for the bark-pit, firſt allowing a ſpace 
next the flues for a two-foot path or walk 
all round, and then of the whole middle 
ſpace is formed the pit for the bark-bed, fix 
or eight feet wide, the length in proportion 
to that of the Stove, and a yard deep; being 
formed by a ſurrounding wall, and may either 
be ſunk at bottom a foot or more in the 
ground, raiſing the reſt above, by means of 
the raiſed parapet wall ; or if there is danger 
of wet below, it ſhould be raiſed moſtly 
above the general ſurface; and in either 
caſe, ſurrounding it wholly in width, length, 
and depth with a nine-inch wall; though a 
brick-wide wall is often made to do, eſpe- 
cially that which forms the parapet above 
ground ; coping it all round with a timber, 
plate, or kirb, framed and mortiſed together, 
which effect ually ſecures the brick-work. 
Then the bottom of the pit ſhould be 
levelled and well rammed, and if paved with 
any courſe materials, it would be an ad- 
vantage in pteſerving the bark. 
The path or alley round the pit ſhould 
alſo be neatly paved with brick or ſtone; 
this walk being very neceſſary for the con- 
venience of ' performing the occaſional ope- 
rations of culture, as well as to admit 
of walking round to view the plants and 
gather the produce of ſuch as yield any; 
though ſometimes to ſave room, the path is 
only continued along the back and end of 
the pit, having the.pit continued in width 
quite up to the front wall, which is pre- 
viouſly raiſed a little in proportion; though 
it is conſiderably the moſt convenient to 
have a walk quite round the bark-bed. 
Next, in reſpe& to the timber framing, 
and glaſs-work for encloſing the whole, con- 


fiſting wholly of a cloſe- continued range of 


glaſs ſaſhes all along the front, both ends, 
and roof, quite to the top of the back wall; 
each ſaſh being a yard, or three feet fix inches 
wide and for the ſupport of which, framings 
of timber are erected on the brick-walling 
conformable to the width and length of the 
ſ.ſhes, 

So that for the reception of the perpen- 
dicular glaſſes in the front and ends, a ſub- 
ſtantial timber plate is placed along the top 
of the front and end walls, upon which is 
erected upright bars at eligible diſtances, 
framed to a plate or ctown-piece above, of 
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ſufficient height to raiſe the whole front head 
high, both ends correſponding with the front 
and back; a plate of 4 being alſo 
framed into the top of the back wall, to re- 
ceive the ſloping bars from the frame- 
work in front; proper grooves or channels 
being formed in the front plates below and 
above, to receive the perpendicular ſaſhes, 
ſliding cloſe againſt the outſide of the 
uprights all the way along the front, or 
may be contrived for only every other ſaſh 
to ſlide one beſide the other, as may be con- 
venient, for admitting freſh air, &c. 

From the top of the upright framing in 
front, are carried ſubſtantial croſs bars or 
bearers ſloping to the top of the back wall, 
where being alſo a timber-plate, are framed 
at both ends to the wood-work at due diſ- 
tances, to receive and ſupport the ſlope glaſſes 
of the roof, ranging generally in two or 
more tiers, ſliding one over the other, of 
ſufficient length to reach quite from the top 


of the upright framing in front, to the top 


of the back wall: the croſs bars being 
grooved for the ſaſhes to ſlide up and down 
occaſionally over one another, making the 
upper end of the top tier of glaſſes, ſhut 
cloſe up to the plate in the wall behind, 
rurining under a proper coping of wood or 


lead, fixed along above cloſe to the wall, 


and lapped down of due width to cover, and 
ſhoot off the wet ſufficiently from the upper 
termination of the ſaid top ſaſhes; though 
ſome very wide Stoves, excluſive of the main 
ſlope ſliding glaſſes, have a ſhorter upper tier 
of glaſs always fixed in the ſame place; the 
upper ends cloſe to the back wall ſecured 
under a coping as above, and the lower ends 
lapping over the top ends of the upper 
fliding tier, and this over that below in the 


| ſame manner, to ſhoot the wet clear over 


each upper end or termination ; likewiſe 
along the under outer edge of the top plate, 
or crown-piece in front, may be a ſmall 
channel to receive the water from the ſlope 
glaſſes, and convey it to one or both ends 
without running down upon the upright 
ſaſhes ; being careful that the top of all be- 
hind is well framed and ſecured water-tight, 


and finiſh the top of the back wall with a 


neat coping the whole length. 
In every part, the bars of wood which 


ſupport the glaſſes ſhpuld be neatly formed, 


neither made very broad nor thick to inter- 


cept the rays of the ſun ; making thoſe how - 


ever at top ſtrong enough to ſupport the 
glaſſes without bending under them. 5 
e 


3 
The glazing of the ſaſhes ſhould generally 


be in the imbricated manner, more eſpecially 
the ſlope ſaſhes of the rcof; ſo that the 
panes of glaſs ſhould be laid in putty, with 
the ends lapping over each other about half 
an inch ; the vacancies of which are by ſome 
cloſed up at bottom with putty, others leave 
each lapping of the panes open, in order both 
for the air to enter moderately between the 
ſquares of glaſs, and likewiſe that the rancid 
vapours arifing from the fermentation of the 


ſtant motion without condenſing much ; and 
that ſuch as condenſe againl(i the glaſſes, may 
diſcharge itſelf at thoſe places without drop- 
ping upon the plants; but as to the upright 
{aſhes in front, they may be either glazed as 
above, or the panes laid in lead work; be- 
ing very careful in both places to have 
the glazing well performed proof againſt 
wet. 

A door way for general entrance having 


been formed at one end of the building near 


the back wall, the door of which may either 
be wholly of wood, or the upper half may be 
ſaſhed and glazed to correſpond with the 
other adjoining glaſs-work of the ends. 
Within-ſide of the building, the walls 


ſhould be plaiſtered, pargetered, and white=- | 


waſhed ; and all the wood-work, both within 
and without, painted white in oil colour for 
its preſervation, and to give the whole a 
lively appearance, as well as to reflect the 
rays of light upon the plants on nights, 
which is ſuppoſed proves of ſome importance 
in improving their growth, 

As to any neceſſary internal ereQions, 
there may be one or two ranges of ſhelves 
for pots of ſmall plants, erected near the 
top glaſſes towards the back part, ſupported 
either by brackets ſufpended from the croſs 
bars, or by uprights erected on the parapet 


wall of the bark-pit: a range or two of 


narrow ſhelves may alſo be placed occaſion- 
ally along the ſront-glaſſes, and both ends ; 
all of which ſhelves will ſerve for holding 
pots of many ſorts of ſmall plants, that do 
not require to be plunged in the bark-bed ; 
alſo for -pots or boxes of ſtrawberries, cu- 
cumbers, flowers, &c. in winter, and early 
in ſpring for forcing ; which being placed 
as near the glaſſes as poſſible, are generally 
the moſt 4657 cob and ſucceſsful in their 


reſpective crops. _ mp Ap 
n very wide Stoves, if the croſs bars or 
bearers of the ſlope or top glaſſes appear to 
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want ſupport, ſome neat uprights either of 
wood or iron, may be erected upon the 
bark-bed walling, at convenient diſtances, 
and high enough to reach the bearers above, 
and ſupport them effectually in their proper 
poſition without bending under the glaſſes. 


Without ſide of the Stove over each firc- 
place, ſhould generally be erected a ſmall 
covered ſhed with a door to ſhut, for the 
convenience of attending the fires, and keep- 


ing them regularly burning. 
bark- bed, &c, within, may be kept in con- | 


Or if the ſituation admitted, a cloſe ſhed 
might be eredted all the way againſt the 
north fide of the back wall, which will de- 
fend the back of the Stove from the outward 
air; and if the fire places are behind, it will 
be convenient for attending and preſerving 
the fires as aforeſaid; ſerving alſo to ſtow 
fuel for the general uſe of the Stove, alſo for 
garden tools, and all garden utenſils when not 
in uſe, to preſerve them from the weather. 

It is likewiſe of importance to have covers 
for the glaſſes, to draw over occaſionally in 
ſevere froſts and hail ſtorms, more particu- 
larly the top ſaſhes ; for which purpoſe ſome 
uſe wooden, or canvas liding ſhutters fitted 
to the width, &c. of the frames of the ſaſhes 
ſo as to ſlide on and off preſently ; others 
uſe rollers of painted canvas or tarpaulin 
rolled up on long poles or rollers, and fixed 
lengthways all along the top of the Stove 
juſt above the upper ends of the top ſaſhes ; 
which, by means. of lines and pullies, 
are let down all at once in a minute, and 
by the ſame means are rolled up again al- 
moſt as expeditiouſly; ſome Stoves how- 
ever, have neither ſhutters nor rollers for 
covering; uſing only either large baſs mats 
or reed mats occaſionally for the | glaſſes, 
eſpecially in ſevere froſts; though it is alſo 
proper to defend the upright olaiſes on nights 
particularly, in very rigorous weather, 

Thus far is principally all we have to 
ſay concerning the general ſtruture of a 
bark Stove, which may ſerve to convey ſome 
neceſſary hints, both for the ereQing of this, 
and any other fort of Stove ; and as moſt 
builders are now well acquainted with the 
1 plan, by giving the intended 

imenſions as to ſize, &c. to the different 
workmen concerned, ſuch as bricklayers, 
carpenters, and glaziers, they can readily 


execute it, and finiſh the whole completely, 


as In other buildings, 
The above kind of Stove is calculated 
not only as a pinery for the culture of the 
6 1 | pine- 
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pine-apple, but for all ſorts of tender 
exotics of ſimilar quality; ſome von 
to be plunged in the bark-bed, others place 
on the top of the flues and ſhelves, and others 
nearer the glaſſes: the ſame Stove ſerves 
alſo to force fruits, and flowers, &c, as 
already hinted. —See STove PLANTS, 

Remark however, that ſuch Stoves as are 
intended principally for pine-apples, and for 
forcing flowers, ſtrawberries, dwarf fruit- 
trees, and ſmall culinary eſculents, &c. may 
be only ten feet high behind, and which 

enerally ſucceed better for theſe plants than 

e of more lofty dimenſions, for the rea- 
- ſons already obſerved. 

Likewiſe, by raiſing the bark-pit within 
wholly above the ſurface, elevates the plants 


plunged therein nearer the glaſſes, and | 


proves advantageous in their growth. 

In erecting Stoves, to ſave ſome expence, 
any garden- wall already built in an eligible 
expoſure may be made to ſerve as the back 
wall to the building, 


Nurſery and Succeſſion Stove. 


Beſides the main bark Stove above de- 
ſcribed, it is very convenient to have one or 
two ſmaller, as a nurſery-pit, and a ſucceſſion 
Stove, particularly where large collections 
are required, and more eſpecially in the 
culture of large quantities of pine apples; 
one ſerving as a nurſery-pit, in which to 
ſtrike and nurſe the young off-ſpring crowns, 
and ſuckers of the old pines for propaga- 
tion; the other as a ſucceſhon-houſe for re- 
ceiving the year old plants from the nur- 
ſery-pit, and forwarding them a year to a 
proper ſize for fruiting, as ſucceſſion plants, 


to furniſh the main Stove or fruiting-houſe 


every autumn, to ſucceed the old plants 
then done fruiting. Lot 

' Theſe ſmaller Stove departments prove 
materially uſeful in the culture of pines, par- 
ticularly to raiſe and nurſe the young plants, 
until arrived to a proper age and ſize to 
produce fruit ; then moved into the main 
Stove or fruiting-houſe, which being thus 
ſupplied from theſe ſmaller Stoves, with a 
ſucceſſion of fruiting plants annually, with- 
out being crowded-or incommoded with the 
rearing of the ſaid ſucceſſion plants, proves 
a particular advantage, not only in the 
culture of the fruiting plants, as they often 
require a higher degree of heat than the 
ſucceſſion plants at particular times, in order 
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to forward and improve the growth of fruit 
properly ; but it is alſo making the beſt ad- 
vantage of this main department, to have 
the bark - bed always filled with fruiting plants 
only, producing a full crop of proper ſized 
pine-apples every year, which could not 
always be effected with ſuch certainty and 
perfection without the aid of theſe ſucceſſion 
Stoves z becauſe the pine-plants in their 
infant {tate require ſometimes different ma- 
nagement from the fruiting plants, parti- 
cularly in reſpect to the degree of fire-heat 
as aboveſaid, which in general ſhould be 
more moderate than for the fruiting plants, 
leſt too much heat force them into fruit in 
| their minor growth, when incapable of pro- 
; ducing it in any tolerable perfection. 
Therefore, theſe ſmaller ſucceſſion Stoves 
may be erected as appendages to the main 
| houſe, or may be detached at ſome diſtance as 
may be convenient ; though if the ſituation 
' admits, it may be both more convenient and 
ornamental to join them in a line with the 
| main Stove, one at each end, and nearly of 


- — 


| both in length, width, and height, if thought 
| Proper 3 and ſometimes for cheapneſs, are 
formed without any upright glaſſes in front, 


behind gradually ſloping at each end, to 
three or four in front; and with only ſlidin 

laſſes at top, more particularly the nurſery 
| Stove, commonly called ſimply the pit, be- 
cauſe the whole internal ſpace in length and 
width, is often allotted intirely as a pit for 
a bark-bed, frequently without any walk 
within, or door for entrance; the neceſſary 
culture being performed by ſliding open the 
glaſſes at top, and the flues for the fires 
being formed in the upper part of the back 
wall: however, it may be more eligib!e to 


and ſloping ſaſhes at top, with a door for 


wall at leaſt, 

Obſerving however, if theſe ſmaller Stoves 
are joined to the end of the main one, they 
may be divided from it only by a. ſliding 


plants do not at all times require the ſame 
_— of fire-heat as the older pines, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of proper ſize for fruiting; ſo 


> 


the ſame conſtruction; but may be ſmaller, 


having a wall all round, five or fix feet; 


form the ſucceſſion Stove particularly, nearly 
like the main one, with ere glaſſes in front, 


entrance, and an alley or walk next the back. 


glaſs partition for communication with each. 
other, particularly, the ſucceſſion and main 
Stove ; but-with ſeparate furnaces, and flues 
to each department; becauſe the young pine 


that 
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that by having ſeparate fires, the hvat can be 
regulated accordingly, 

The nurſery Stove or pit, thay be of 
fmaller dimenſions in reſpect to width and 
height,than the ſucceſſion houſe, if thought 
convenient: and if deſigned wholly as a 
pit without any path or walk within, fix or 
eight feet width may be ſufficient, by 
five or ſix high in the back wall, and four 
in front, the whole internal ſpace being 
filled with tan three feet, deep to form the 


bark-bed : ſerving chiefly as a nurſery in | 


which to ſtrike and nurſe the annual en- 
creaſe of crowns and ſuckers, of the ananas 
or pine-plants the firſt year; alfo to raiſe 
many tender plants from ſeeds, cuttings, &c. 
without incumbering the main Stove ; and 
when they are forwarded to ſuch a ſtate of 
growth as to require more room, they are 
removed to the ſucceſſion-houſe. 

But the ſucceflion- houſe may be nearly on 
the plan of the main Stove, though 
of {maller dimenſions both in width and 
height ; and is intended to receive the year- 
old pine - plants from the pit or nurſery Stove, 
in order to plunge them at greater diſtances, 
ſufficient to give the whole proper ſcope to 
take their full growta another year, when 


they will generally be arrived to a proper 


ſize for fruiting the year following; being 
previouſly removed in autumn to the main 
fruiting Stove to ſucceed the old fruiting 


plants, which generally by October have all 


yielded their produce, are then removed 
away, and their place ſupplied by a ſufficient 
quantity of large plants from the ſucceſſion 
houſe, being arrived to a proper ſtate of 
growth to produce fruit next ſummer: and 
the ſucceſſion-houſe is at the ſame time re- 
pleniſhed with the largeſt plants from the 
nurſery-pit, which next autumn will proba- 
bly be alſo arrived to a proper ſize for remov- 
ing to the fruiting- bouſe to ſucceed the others, 

Thus by having the different Stove de 


partments always furniſhed with pine plants 


of three different ſtages of growth, ſuc- 
ceeding one another regularly, i. e. the 
rurſery pit containing the yearly crowns and 
ſuckers, the ſucccfſion pit the one and two- 
year plants, and the main Stove the fruit- 
ing plants, a conſtant ſucceſſion of fruiting 
plants is thereby annually obtained; for the 
ſeme individual plants never produce fruit 
but once; they however, produce a plen- 
tiful ſupply of crowns and ſuckers which 
commence proper plants, attaining a fruitivg 
ſtate in regular ſucceſſion, 
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However, in many places the ſituation 
or convenience not admitting but of one 
common Stove to raiſe and forward the 


| pines and other exotics, in their different 


ſtages of growth, or at leaſt with probably 
the aſſiſtance only of a ſmall detached bark. 
pit, or a bark and dung hot-bed under a 
large gaiden frame, to' ſtrike and nurſe the 
yearling crowns and ſuckers of the pines, 
&c. of each year, until they are about a year 
old, then moved into the Stove: yet with 
proper care and ingenuity often produce 
very good pine apples, as well as raiſe many 
other curious exotics, and forward flowers 
to early bloom; alſo early fruit and ſome 
culinary eſculents. | 
But having a main Stove with two ſmaller 
ones adjoining, nearly on the ſame plan as 
above hinted, we can always with greater 
certainty, obtain a regular annual ſucceſſion 
of fruiting pines in perfection. | 
Remarking, that in all theſe Stoves there 
may, bcſides pine apples which generally 
occupy the bark-bed, either wholly or in 
part, be retained numerous other tender 
curious exotics from the hot parts of the 
world, that require aid of a hot-houſe in 
this country; ſome placed in the bark-bed 
as their nature may require, others upon the 
top of the flues, top of the bark-pit wall, 
and upon ſhelves ; all of which is generally 
hinted in the culture of the reſpective ſorts, 
a liſt of which is exhibited below, being 
collected into one point of view under the 
head Stove Plants ; ſhewing at once all the 
principal Stove or hot-houſe plants, from 
the hot parts of Africa, Afia, and America, 
now inhabitants of the Engliſh gardens ; 
with hints for their general culture, refer- 
ring to their proper genera for particulars ; 
likewiſe, a lift of ſuch hardy flowers, fruits, 
and culinary eſculents, as may be forwarded 
to early perfection by the aſſiſtance of theſe 
departments. | | 
Suppoſing however, the Stove or Stoves are 
now erected, and ready for the reception 
of the various plants intended; then ob- 
ſerving of the bark Stove, that preparations 
muſt be made early in autumn, to fill the 
bark-pit thereof with tanner's bark to form 
the bark hot-bed, for the immediate recep- 
tion of the tenderer kinds of plants, to be 
plunged therein, each in its proper pot; 
this kind of hot-bed being the moſt eligible 
for all kinds of Stoves or hot-houſes, as by 
its moderate and durable fermentation, no 
6H 2 mäma/jterial 
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material yet known equals it for a hot-bed ; | 


it effecting a uniform laſting heat, of a tem- 
perature peculiarly adapted to the growth 
of pinz-apples, and many other tender 
exotics of ſimilar quality. — See BARK 
Bev. 

The autumn, about September or early 


-part of October, is the general ſeaſon for 


filling or repleniſhing the bark-pit with 


freſh bark or tan, that the bed may ſupport a 


conſtant lively heat during the winter: 
however, the work may alſo be performed 
occaſionally in ſpring, or any time of the 
year, as occaſion may require. 

But for the general management of the 
Stove or hot-houſe, and the plants thereof, 
ſee STOve PLANTS below; in the article of 
their General Culture. 


« SToveE PLANTS. 


Having exhibited/ in the foregoing head 
general hints of the form, dimenſions, and 
conſtruction of the different ſorts of Stoves, 


and their reſpective uſes in the culture of 


plants, we now proceed to a lift of all the 
principal Stove plants, or ſuch tender ex- 
otics from the hot parts of the world, that 
require the aid of a Stove to preſerve them 
in this country; and although they are 
ſeparately and fully treated of under their 


reſpective genera, yet by collecting them 


under one point of view in this place, 
each under its generical name, with ſhort 
hints of their nature, by diſtinguiſhing which 
are ſhrubby, herbaceous, and ſucculent, will, 
we preſume, aſſiſt the memory in making 
a collection; referring to their reſpective 
genera, for the particulars of their reſpec- 
tive deſcription and culture. | 
ACANTHUs, Bear's- breech. — Shrubby, 


holly-leaved Acanthus. (Underſhrubby.) 


ACHRAS, Sapota or Mammee-tree.--Com- 
mon Sapota,—-Mammee Sapota. (Trees.) 

ACHYRANTHES, Bloody or Red Indian 
Achyranthes. — Woolly-cupped Indian Achy- 
ranhes. —Lapaceous or Bur-flowered Indian 


Achyranthes.—Prickly-cupped ſhrubby Indian 


Achyranthes. — ( Meflly herbaceous, and the laſt 
ſhrubby.) £3 

\ ADANSONIA, Ethiopian Sour Gourd. 
(Tree.) 17 | | 

* ADENANTHERA, Baſtard Flower Fence. 
—— Pavonina. — Falcataria, (Trees.) 


* ZESCHYNOMENE, Baſtard Senſitive plant. | 


Tree #/chynomene, —Grandiftorous #ſchy- 


| 


— 


| 
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nomene.— Seſban, or Egyptian Mſchynimene, 


(Wooay. ) 
AGAvE, American Aloe, — Viviparous 
American Aloe.—Stinking American Aloe. 


| (Succulents. ) 


ALETRIs, Guinea Aloe, — Hyacinth. 
lowered Aletris.—Ceylon Aletris.—Cape Ale. 
tris, Fragrant Aletris. (Succulents. ) 

ALog, African Aloe. Moſt of the ſpecies, 
except the Aloe Uvaria, may be conſidered 
both as green-houſe and Stove plants; for, 
although they may all be wintered tolerably 
well in a green-houſe, yet if placed in the 
Stove, in winter - particularly, they more 
certainly flower annually in greater per- 
fection. (Suceulent.) 

AMARYLLI1s, Lily Daffodil. — Jacobzan 
Lily.—Mexican Lily, —Zelon Lily. (Her- 
bacerus and Bulbous.) 

' AMomuM, Ginger. — Common Ginger, 
Broad-leaved wild Ginger, &c. ( Herbaceou;), 

ANACARDIUM, Acajou or Cafſhew-nut, 
(Tree.) 3 | 

ANxNoNa, Cuftard-apple. — Netted Cuſtard 
apple. — Prickly Cuſtard apple. — Scaley 
Cuſtard apple, or Sweet Sop.—Marſh An- 
nona, or Water apple. —Broad-leaved An- 
nona. (Tree and Shrub kinds.) 

APocyNUM, Dog's-bane. —Shrubby up- 
right Ceylon Aporynum, with varieties, — 
Climbing Dog's-bane, with varieties, — 
(Shrubby.) | 

ArRUM, Wake-Robin, &c. — AXgyptian 
Arum or Colocaſia.— Trilobate Indian Arum. 
— Tree Arum,—(Two firſt herbaceous, tit: 
other ſometohat ligneous. ) 

ARUNDo, Reed. Bamboo Cane, or In- 


| dian tree-Reed. ( Ligneous,) 


ASCLEPIAs, -Swallow-wort. — American 
Scarlet Aſclepias, &c.—( Herbaceous but lig- 
neous ſtalked.) | | 

ASPARAGUS, Sparagraſs.— Tree aſpara- 
gus, or Dragon-tree. (oody. “) 

BARLERIA, ſeveral Species. ( Herbaceous 
and Shruhhby. ) 


Bas8ELLA, Malabar Nightſhade, — Red 


Malabar Nigbiſhade. — White Malabar 

Nightſhade. ( Herbaceous.) , - 
 BavHiNnIa, Mountain Ebony, — Prickly 

Bauhinia, — Tomentoſe Bauhinia. (Shrubby. 
n Trumpet - flower. — Several 

ſpecies. (Chrefly Moody.) | 

8 7 Dy: 115 &c. (Shrubby.) 
Bocco iA, e celandine, (Shrubby.) 
BomBaAx, Silk Cotton tree. — Thorny 


Bambax, or Ceiba. —Pentandrous, ſmooth 


Ni- 
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Bombax. — Heptaphyllous ſmooth Bombax. 
(Trees. ) | 
Bod TTA, Barbadoes Wild Olive. (Shrub- 


BromEL1a, Ananas, Pine-apple.—Com- 
mon Ananas or Pine-apple. — Wild Pine- 


apple or Pinguin. — Karatas, or Acaulous 


wild Pine-apple. — Pyramidal Bromelia.— 
Lingulated Bromelia, ( Herbaceous, 

BRUNSFELSIA, Brunsfelſia. (Shrubly.) 

BuDDLEJA, American Buddleja. — Occi- 
dental Buddleja. (Shrubby.) 

Cactus, Melon-thiſtle, Torch-thiftle, 
&c. — Greater Hedge-hog Melon-thiſtle, 
with Varieties. — Mammillary, or Smaller 
Melon-thiſtle.— Torch thiftle, ſeveral up- 
right ſorts, - Creeping or trailing Torch- 
thiſtle. — Climbling "Torch-thiſtle. — Ficus 
Indica, or Indian Fig. —Greater Indian Fig. 
— Cochineal Indian Fig. — Indian Fig of 
Curaſſoa, —Sword-leaved Opuntia, — Periſkia, 
or American Gooſeberry. (All of the Suc- 
culent tribe.) | 

Carsicum, Guinea- Pepper. — Shrubby 
Capficum, with many varieties. (Shrubby.) 

CARICA, Papaw or Pepo-tree, — Com- 
mon Indian Papaw-tree. — Poſopoſa, or 
Branching Surinam Papaw-tree.. (Tree like.) 

Cass1a, Wild Sena. —Purging-tree Caſ- 
fia.—Biflorous ſhrub Caſia. (Tree and Shrub 
kinds.) : 

CATESBEA, Lily-thorn. (Shrubby ) 

CEANOTHUS, New Jerſey Tea, —Aſiatic 
Cranothus. (Shrubby.) 

CesTRUM, Baſtard Jaſmine, or Jaſmi- 
noide. Nocturnal Ce/irum.— Diurnal C 
trum. (Shrubby.) 

CHAM A ROrSsS, Dwarf Palm or Palmetto. 
(Frondoſe.) | | 
CITHAREXYLON, Fiddle Wood. (Shrub- 


by.) 


Ex uri, Elutaria, or Indian Clutia. 


- (Shrubby.) 


Cocos, Cocoa-nut-tree. ( Frendeſe Tree- 
hind.) | 
Correa, Coffce-trec. (Shrub- lite.) 
CoTYLEDon, Navel-wort. — Cut or jag- 
ged-leaved Ceotyledon. (Succulent.) 
CREScENTIA, Calabaſh-tree. (Tree kind.) 
'Crinum, Aſphodel-lily. — American Aſ- 
phodel-lily.—Aftatic A ſphodel- lily. ( Bulbous 
herbaceous plants.) 1 
ELAN US, Wild Olive, or Oleaſer.— 
Thorny Elzagnus. (M oody.) 
ERYTHRINA, Coral-tree.—Corallodendron, 
or Smooth Coral» tree.—Spinous Coral tree. 
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Herbaceous Erythrina. (Shrubby and Here 


. baceous.) | 


EuPHoRBIA, Burning Thorny Plant, — 
Euphorbia of the Ancients. Canary Euphor- 
big. — Oleander-leaved Euphorbia. — Medu- 
ſa's-Head Euphorbia. Tithymaloide Euphor- 
bia, or Baſtard Spurge. (All Succulent.) 

Ficus, Fig tree. — Sacred Fig, or Indian 
God-tree.— Sycamoi e Fig- tree. Bengal Fig- 
tree. Indian long-leaved Fig tree. Dwarf 
Indian Fig-tree. (Tree kinds.) 

GARDENIA, Cape Jaſmine. (Shrubby.) 

GLORIOSA, Superb Lily. (Herbaceous). 

GossyPpium, Cotton-plant.—Conſfiſts of 
herbaceous and ſhrubby ſpecies. See Gos- 
SYPIUM. | 

GREWIA, Oriental Grewia. (Shrubby.) 

HeazmManTaus, Blood - flower, — Scarlet 
Hemanthus.—Reddiſh Hzmanthus. — Carinat- 
ed Hæmanthus.— Ciliated Hæmanthus. (Her- 
baceous bulbs.) | 

HEAMATOxXYLUM, Blood-wood, or Log- 
wood. (Tree-like.) | 

HERNANDIA, Jack-in-a-box-tree, — So- 
norous Hernandia, — Oriental Hernandia. 
(Trees.) 

HrisBrscus, Syrian Mallow. — Mutable- 
flowered Hibiſcus, or China Roſe, —Roſa Si- 
nenſis, or Roſe of China. Viſcous Mallow, 
or Scarlet Hibiſcus, (Shrubby. ) 

Hur a, Sand Box-tree. (Woody. ) 

IATRO HA, Caſſada, or Caſſava Plant. 
Moſt of the ſpecies are Stove · plants. (Moody 


and herbaceous. ) 


JusTic1a, Malabar-nut, — Hyſſop-leaved 
Juſticia, &c. (Woody. 

K ZMPFERIA, Galangale.— Both the ſpe- 
cies ( Herbaceous.) 

LanTANaA, American Viburnum. — Tri- 
foliate Lantana, —Involucrum-headed Lan- 
tana. ==Camara, or leafleſs- headed Lantana.— 
Prickly Lantana. ( Shrubby.) 

LoBELIA, Cardinal flower. — Plumier's 
Lebelia.—Surinam Lobelia,—Pine-leaved Lo- 
belia. (Shrubby. ) 
 Mareicnia, Barbadoes Cherry, — All 
the ſpecies. (I/0ay.) 

MammEa, Mammee-tree. — American 
Mammee tree. — Aſiatic Mammee Tree. 
Trees.) | 

MaRANTA, Indian Arrow-root. — Arun- 
dinaceous Maranta. — Galanga, or Indian 
Arrow-root, ( Herbaceous.) | 

MARTYNIA,—Perennial Martynia. (Her- 
baceous.) 
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Mett A, Bead-tree, —Evergreen Bead-tree 
of Ceylon. Azadirachta, or Indian Bead- 
tree. (Tree kinds.) | 
IzSEMBRYANTHEMUM), (Ticoides) Fig 
Marigold. —Diamond Ficoides, or Ice-plant. 
( Herbaceous and Succulent.) 
Mimosa, Senſitive plant.— All the ſpe- 
cies. (Shrubby and Herbaceous.) ; 
Mus, Plantain-tree. — All the three 
ſpecies. (Of a Tree-like growth, but Her- 
baceous mature.) hy pr 
MyrzTvus, Myrtle-tree. — Pimento or All- 


ſpice-tree. — Dioecious Myrtle, — Brafilian 


Myrtle, &c.—(Tree and Shrub kinds.) 
ERIUM, Oleander. — Double-flowered. 
—Striped-leaved, &c. (Shrubby.). 
NycTANnTHEs,' Arabian Jaſmine. = Sam- 
bac, or Common Arabian Jaſmine.—Un- 


dulate-leaved Nyctanthes, or Malabar Jaſmine. 


Arbor Triſtis, or Sorrowful-tree. — Hairy 
Sorrowful-tree, (Shrubby.) * 
PancRATIUM, (Pancratium lily) Sea Daf- 
fodil. — Ceylon uniflorous Pancratium, — 
Mexican biflorous Pancratium. — Caribbzan 
multiflorous Pancratium—Carolina multiflo- 
rous Pancratium. — Amboyna broad-leaved 
Pancratium. (Bulbous Herbaceous perennials.) 
PassIFLORA, Paſſion flower. — Sawed- 
leaved Paſſion-flower. = Laurus-leaved Paſ- 
ſion- flower. Veſpertilious, or Bat's wing 
Paſſion-flower:—Red Paſſion flower. —M ali- 


formous, or apple-fruited Paſſion-flower.— | 


Silky Paſſion-flower.—Multiflorous Paſſion- 
flower, — Quadrangular Paſſion- flower. — 
Suberoſous, or Cork-barked Paſſion flower. 
(Woody, and Herbacecus climbers.) 

PeripLoca, Virginia Silk, &c.— Indian 
Periphca. (M oody.) 

PrHognix, Great Palm, or Dates tree. 
(Lig neous.) | | 

PnysAL1s, Winter cherry,— Arboreſcent, 
or Tree Phyſalis.— Winter- cherty of Guraſ- 
fas. (Moody. | 

PLumBAGo, Lead-wort. Ceylon Plum- 
bago. Roſe Plumbago. (Ligneous or Under- 
ſhrubby.) * | 

PLUMERIA, Red Jaſmine.—Red Plume- 
ria. — White Plumeria. — Obtule Plumeria. 
(Woody Succulents.) 

PoiNCIANA, Barbadoes Flower - fence, &c. 
Fair Poinciana, or Double- ſpined Bar- 
badoes Flower. fence. — Bijugated Single- 
ſpined Poinciana, — Spineleſs Poinciana.— 
(SHrubby.) | 

PoL.YANTHEs, Tuberoſe, or Indian Tu- 
berous Hyacinth, ( Herbaceous,) 


; 
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Prrrra, Shrub trefoil,—Viſcous Indi 
Pielea. 9 I 

poet uckthorn, — Spina Chrifa, 
or /Ethiopian Jujube. - Oenoplia, or Ce 
Jujube. (Shrabhy.) * 1 _— 

Hus, Sumach.—Cobbe, or Ceylon Su- 
mach. (Shrubly.) 

Rivinia, Dwarf Tetrandrous Rivinia.— 
Climbing Octandrous Rivinia. ( Ligneous. ) 

RosiNnia, Falſe Acacia.— Violet Ameri. 
can Rebinia.—Smooth Indian Pobinia, (Tres 
and Shrub kinds.) | 

SACCHARUM, Sugar-cane, — Common 
Sugar-cane. — Spiked Sugar-cane, ( Herba- 
ceaus, of the Arundinaccous tribe.) 

Schixus, Indian Maſtic- tree. — Molle- 
tree of Cluſius, or Peruvian Maſtic-tree.— 
Areira, or Braſilian Maſtic-tree, [ Nvody.) 

SIDEROXYLON, Iron-wood. — Inormous, 
or Smooth /Ethiopean S:deroxylon.—Spinous, 
Malabar Sideroxylon. (Shrubby.) 

SOLANUM, Nightſhade,—Guinea Night- 
ſhade.—Fiery-thorned Nightſhade. —Baha- 
ma Nigbtſhade.— Trilobate Nightſhade, &c. 
(SHrubby.) | 

STAPELIA, Variegated. Sapelia, — Hairy 


| W * (Succulent, and ligneous.) 


AMARINDUsS, Tamarind-tree. ( Tree.) 

THEOBROMA, Chocolate nut-tree.— Cocao, 
or Chocolate- nut- tree. Guazuma, or Baſtard 
Cedar of Jamaica. (Shrub and Tree kind.) 

ToLUIFERA, Balſam of Tolu-tree. 

TouRNEFoR TIA, Shrubby Tournefortia, 
—Volubilate, or Twining Tournefortia, — 
Feetid, or Stinking Tournefortia. — Hairy 
Tournefortia. — Serrated Tournefortia, — Cys 
mole Teurnefortia. (Shrubby.) | 

TRIUMFETTA, Lappula, or Triumfetta. 
( Ligneons. ) 

TURNERIA, Elm-leaved. ( Ligneous.) 

Vinca, Periwinkle. — Roſe Periwinkle 
of Madagaſcar. (Shrubby, ) 

ViT1s, Vine.—Indian wild Vine.— Tri- 
foliate. Indian Vine. (Shrubby. ) 

VoLKAMERIA, Prickly Yolkameria. — Un- 
armed or Smooth Yolkameria. (Shrubby, and 
Underſbrubly.) D | 

URENA, Angular-leaved Urena — Sinuated 
Urena. — Procumbent Urena. Mod 

WALTHER1A, American Haltheria, In- 
dian /Yaltheria.—Narrow-leaved Maliberia. 
( Ligneous. ) 5 


WINTERAN IA, (Shrubby ) 
XINMENIA, American Prickly Ximenia. 
| —Unazmed Jamaica Aimenia. ( Trees.) 


| ZAMIA, 


8 TO 


Z AMI A, Dwarf American Palm. (Fron- 
205 the above liſt of Stove plants, a few 
of the ſorts are alſo inſerted in the green- 
houſe liſt; becauſe, in default of a Stove, 
they may be preſerved tolerably well in a 
good green-houſe, though probably brought 
to greater perfection in a Stove, as is gene- 
rally noticed in the culture of the reſpective 
ſorts, each in its proper genus. 

General Management. 

As to the general management of the 
bark Stove and culture of the plants; the 
pit of the Stove muſt always de filled with 
bark to produce a continual heat, makin 
fires only in winter, &c. and all the plants 
muſt be kept conſtantly in pots, in order 
to move to different ſituations in the houſe 
occaſionally, ſome in the bark-bed, others 
on the ſhelves, top of the flues, &c. 

But to prepare the Stove for the recep- 
tion of the plants, the bark-bed mult be 
formed by filling the pit with new tanner's 
bark early in autumn, or any time elſe when 
the moſt convenient to obtain the plants. 

The bark for this purpoſe is procured 
from the tan- yards, after having been uſed 
in tanning, and caſt out of the tan-pits; 
chuſing that which is freſh, not having lain 
long to exhauſt itſelf, or become black and 
earthy ; but the freſher it is from the tan-pits 
the better, preferring the larger or middling 
ſort to the ſmall-cut bark, which ſoon be- 
comes earthy. and declines its fermentation ; 
but the larger fort will retain its heat ſeveral 
months : having however obtained the proper 

uantity, it is proper, previous to committing 
it to = pit, to ſpread it abroad or diſpoſe it 
in ſmall heaps. or ridges, two or three days 
in dry weather, to drain and dry moderately ; 
or if copiouſly wet, may afterwards be formed 
into an heap to drain off the redundant 
moiſture more effectually, and promote its 
fermentation; and in a few days, or perhaps 
a week or more, it will be in good, prepa- 
ration for uſe ; then fill it into the bark-pit, 
being careful as it is thrown in, to ſhake it 
up well together with the bark fork equally 
in every part, not beating or treading it 
down, raiſing the whole half a foot above 
the top of the pit to allow for ſettling, ſuf- 
ſeringſit to ſettle gradually of itſelf ; and 
thus the fermentation, will come on-regularly 
perhaps in a week or ten days; though may 
probably be a fortnight or more, before it 
becomes of a. due temperature. for the re- 


| 


| diſtant from moiſture, eſpecially in 
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ception of the plants: having ſome long 
Ricks thruſt into the bed, drawing them up 
daily, and feel them with the hand, you 
will more eaſily diſcover the progreſs of the 
fermentation, and proper degree of heat; 
obſerving, if the heat ſhould prove violent, 


to defer plunging the plants till it is become 
of a more moderate temperature. 


When therefore the bark-bed is ready, 
prepare to plunge the plants, ſuch as pines 
and other exctics that require the aid of 
the bark-bed ; and the other leſs tender 
kinds, to be placed in different parts of the 
houſe as their nature may require all the 
ſorts being previouſly planted in pots. 

In potting the different kinds, allot proper 
ſized pots according to the ſize and nature of 
the plants, not too large at firſt, for as they 


advance in growth they may be ſhifted into 


others, a ſize larger, &c, 

Being careful allo, to pot them in proper 
earth adapted to the nature of the reſpective 
forts ; though moſt of the ſhrubby or woody 
kinds, and the common herbaceous tribe, 
ſucceed in any common rich light earth; 
but all the ſucculent plants ſhould be planted 
in a dry, ſandy, or rubbiſhy ſoil, on account 
of their humid quality: however, as to the 
different ſoils requiſite for any particular 
ſort, it is exhibited in their culture under 
their reſpective heads. 

In proceeding to plunge the pines and 
other ſorts intended in the bark- bed, it is 
proper to have a broad plank or board to 
lay acroſs the bed, on which to ſtand or 
kneel without treading the bark hard; like- 
wiſe a hand- fork for opening the apertures 
more expeditiouſly to plunge the pots, which 
may be plunged to their rims, if the fermen- 
tation is not too violent; arranging the 
plants regularly in reſpect to their different 
gradation of height, the talleſt behind, gra- 
dually down to the loweſt in front; and 
if diſpoſed in the quincunx way,. they will 
receive the advantage of more room, and 
benefit of the air and rays of the ſun more 
equally,. plunging the whole down to the 


tims of the pots, as above obſerved ; and 


at the ſame time, let all the other leſs ten- 
der kinds,. be diſpoſed in different parts of 
the houſe, as their temperature may require: 
many of the woody and herbaceous kinds 
ſucceed well. enough any where within the 
Stove ;, but moſt off the ſucculent tribe 
ſucceed belt in the drieſt, part near the flues, 
winter,, 


being 
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being placed either on the top of the flues, 


or on ſhelves ranged above them; though 
almoſt any ſorts of Stove plants when in- 
tended to forward them faſter in growth, 
or into bloom, may be plunged in the bark- 
bed occaſionally; however, as to the ananas 
or pine- apple, although they will grow in 
any part within the Stove out of the bark- 
bed, yet never ſo proſperouſly, nor produce 
any but ſmall trifling fruit, therefore r-quite 


to be continued always plunged in the'bark- 
bed the year round; ſeveral other of the mote 


tender curious exotics, not ſucculents, are 
alſo the moſt proſperous if plunged in the 
bark-bed, where there is room enough 
without incommoding the pine-plants. 

Obſerve, if after the plants are-plunged 
in the bark-bed, the' bark ſhould happen to 
heat violently, it is proper to draw up the 
pots half way, or far enough to ſave the 
roots of the plants from being by vehemence 
of the heat damaged, replunging them again 
down to their rims when the heat becomes 
more moderate. | 

Moſt of theſe kinds of Stove plants require 
to be continued almoſt conſtantly in the Stove 
the year round ; though, if the Stove is much 
crowded, ſome of the leſs tender kinds will 


bear to be almoſt fully expoſed to the open 


air, fix weeks or two months in the heat of 
ſummer, in warm dry ſeaſons; at leaft, 
may remove ſome into the green-houſe or 
under frames, &c. towards the latter end of 
June, or beginning of July, to thin the Stove; 
the green-houſe being then vacant, and in 
which theſe hardier Stove plants may enjoy 
the free air more copiouſly to promote 
ſtrength, by opening all the windows daily, 
yet be ſheltered on nights and bad weather ; 


which would change the colour of their 


leaves diſagreeably ; removing them how- 
ever, into the Stove again early in Septem- 
ber, or as ſoon as the nights prove cold. 


The Stove muſt always be kept nearly to 
a certain regular temperature of heat as 


marked on the botanical thermometer Cana- 
nas) ; obſerving, that in ſummer from April 
or May until October, the bark- bed heat 
alone, aided by the heat of the ſun through 
the glaſſes, will ſufficiently warm the in. 


ternal air: but from October or beginning 


of November, to April or May aforeſaid, 
the additional aſſiſtance of fire-heat is re- 
quiſite to expel the cold within, and ſupport 
a due warmth in the internal air, nearly 
equal to that in ſummer; by making fires 
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every evening and morning in the ſurnzce 
of the flues, alſo occaſionally on days in 
very cold damp weather, and rigorous froſts 
without ſun. 

But, as a guide to regulate the degree 


winter, a botanical thermometer ſhould be 
placed in a convenient fituation within, not 
too near the fire-place or flues, but hung uy 
towards the center of the houſe with the back 
to the fun, ſo as the mercury or liquid ſpirit in 
the glaſs globe and tube may be affected, only 
by the warmth of the air internally, there. 


— . 
— 


* diſcovering the teal degree of heat more 
effectually, which ſhould always be fo re- 
gulated, as not to exceed five or ten degrees 
over or under the mark ananas, which as we 
noticed before, is the ſtandard generally to 
be obſerved in regulating the temperature of 
Stove heat at all ſeaſons.—See THER Mo- 
METER. 


occaſionally at all ſeaſons, for the benefit of 
the plants in general, by ſliding ſome of the 
front or top glaſſes open in ſunny days, 


temperature of the outward air, &c. obſery- 
ing, however, that in winter and early ſpring, 
air muſt be admitted but ſparingly and 
cautiouſly,” only at favourable opportunities 
in fine calm ſunny days, opening only ſome 
of the glaſſes a little way in the heat of the 
day, for two, three, or four hours, as the 
weather permits, ſhutting all cloſe timeouſly 
in the afternoon or ſooner, if the air changes 
cloudy or very cold; but in ſummer admit 
air more freely every warm day, and in 
hot ſun-ſhine weather eſpecially, ſhould ſlide 
every other light open pretty conſiderably, 


open ſome of the glaſſes almoſt at large to- 
wards noon : being however careful at all 
ſeaſons, to proportion the admiſſion of free 
airy, judiciouſly, both as to time and quan- 
tity z not opening too ſoon in the day, be- 
fore the fun has ſome power of heat; that 


in winter or during the cold ſeaſon, may 


give air in calm ſunny days from about ten 
or eleven of the forenoon, till two or there- 
about, or not ſo long if the weather ebanges; 
and in ſummer, from eight, nine, or ten in 
the morning, till three ot four in the after- 
noon, or an hour or more earlier and later 
in very hot weather; remarking in general, 
that in giving air at all times of the year, 


to ſlide the lights open only a little at firſt 
in 


of heat requiſite for Stoves, eſpecially in 


Freſh air muſt be admitted into the Stove 


more or leſs, according to the ſeaſon and 


and in the greateſt heat of ſummer, may 
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In the morning, and as the heat increaſes, 
towards noon admit a larger portion of 
air, according to the ſeaſon ; but when 
the ſun or heat of the day is on the de- 
cline, ſhut the plaſles cloler in proportion, 


having alſo particular attention to ſhut all | 


quite cloſe in due time, at the approach of 
the weather proving unfavourable, more 
eſpecially in winter, &c. and always in due 
time in the afternoon, before the warmth 
of the enclofed air falls too much below its 
due ſtandard ; generally obſerving the degree 
of heat on the thermometer. 
Watering the plantsin Stoves is alſo a ma- 
terial branch of culture to be performed, ac- 
cording as the different ſorts zequire, which 
muſt always be applied more. ſeldom and 
ſparing in winter than in ſummer ; remark- 
ing, the woody or ſhrubby plants, and moſt 
of the herbaceous tribe that are not ſuccu- 
lent, require water frequently; the woody 
kinds require it the molt frequent, the her- 
baceous plants in a middling degree, and the 
ſucculents the leaſt of all; ſo that the woody 
and common herbaceous plants, in this de- 
partment, require watering, ſome perhaps two 
or three times a week in ſummer z and in 
winter, probably not above once a week; 
but you will; regulate this accordingly, as 
you obſerve the plants ſtand in need: and 
always apply the neceſſary waterings with 
due moderation, juſt to preſerve the earth 
in the pots moderately moiſt, but never too 
wet; giving alſo at times occaſional water- 
ings all over the heads of the plants, in ſum- 
mer particularly, though but very ſparingly 
in winter, eſpecially to the ananas, alses, and 
other exotics of ſimilar growth; as the water 
would lodge long between the leaves of theſe 
ſorts, at this ſeaſon: nor muſt it be practiſed 
to the pines when in flower. But as to the 
ſucculent tribe, they being naturally very 
replete with moiſture, need but very little wa- 
ter at any ſeaſon, more particularly in win- 
ter; except ſuch as ſtand ſo near the hot 
flues that the ſoil in the pots dry very faſt, 
when a light: watering now and then will be 
| * alſo in hot ſunny weather in ſummer. 
ut in watering ſuch of the woody plants, 
&e. as are apt to contract filth or inſets, 


it is proper to water alſo all over their 
branches and leaves occaſionally, at almoſt 


* ſeaſon. when the caſe requires it. 

or the purpoſe of watering theſe plants, 
in winter particularly, a ciſtern or tub placed 

in ane corner of the Stpve, would be con- | 


* 
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| venient to contain water ſome hours pre- 


vious to the uſing it, juſt to take off the 
chilling cold, 

Likewiſe, for the convenience of watering 
the pines and other plants plunged in the 
bark-bed, or where they are crowded cloſe, 
a tin pipe made with two or three joints or 
pieces, to join into one another to lengthen 
or ſhorten at pleaſure ; one of the pieces 
having a funnel fixed at one. end, ſo that 
by pouring the water into the funnel, may 
conduct it to any pot in the bark-bed, &c, 
without wetting the hearts of the plants, 
which in the pines is to be avoided as much 
as poſſible in winter, and when they are 
beginning to ſhew fruit. AF. 

The bark-bed will ſupport a good grow- 
ing heat three or ſour months, and if in 
that time the heat is much decreaſed, the 
pots being taken up, and the bark then 
forked over to the bottom, breaking all 
lumps, and mixing the parts well together, 
immediately replunging the pots, the bed will 
renzw its fermentation, and continue in a 
proper temperature of heat ſix weeks, or 
two months longer, or more. Then about 
March or Aptil, its ſtrength being con- 
ſiderably exhauſted, and probably bave be- 
come earthy towards the top and ſides, then 
prepare to revive its declining heat by the 
addition of about one third at leaſt, of freſh 
tan, previouſly removing the pots, then 
clearing out all the moſt earthy or crumbly 
old tan at top, and outſides of the bed; then 
in its ſtead introduce as much new, as will 
fill up the pit again, and then fork up the 
whole, new and old together, plunging the 
pots again as before; and thus the new bark 
will promote a freſh fermentation, and re- 


new the heat ſo effeQually, as to continue it 


in good order till autumn; at which time, 
about September or October, as the bark 


will be in a manner quite exhauſted, both 


in ſubſtance and its fermenting property, 
it ſhould be almoſt entirely renewed with a 
freſh quantity of new tan; but previous to 
this augmentation, obſerving if the old tan 
is not entirely waſted to a ſmall earthy ſub- 
ſtance, it may be ſkreened, to feparate the 
ſmall exhauſted materials from the larger 
unexhauſted bark, clearing out all the ſmall 
ſtuff that paſſes through the ſkreen, the 


| larger remaining in the pit ; then add to 


this, as much freſh bark as will fill vp the 
pit to the top, forking up the whole, new 
2 together; though if the whole es 
5 | the 
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the old tan is become very ſmall and earthy, 
it ſhould be cleared entirely out, and fill the 
pit wholly of new bark. 

But for more particulars reſpeQing theſe 
bark hot-beds, ſee Bark BEPDS. 

And as to fire-heat for the Stove, this is 
required only in winter and ſpring, as be- 
fore obſerved, to expel the cold and damps, 
and ſupport the heat of the internal air in a 
due temperature, as the bark-bed ' heat 
alone is not ſufficient in winter; gene- 
rally beginning to make the fires mode- 
rately in the end of October, or beginning 
of November, when cold or dark foggy 
weather commences, making gentle fires 
every night; and as the cold increaſes to- 


- wards Chriſtmas, encreaſe the ſtrength of 


the fires in moderation; and in very ſevere, 
or cold damp foggy weather, continue the 
fires alſo occaſionally on days, being always 
cautious never to make them too violent, 
but ſo as to produce nearly a uniform heat 
in the internal air, as marked on the ther- 
mometer; and thus continue the aid of fite- 
heat till about April or May, according to 
the temperature of the weather. 

The firing for the Stoves, may be either 


coal, wood, peat, or turf; but where coal 
can be eaſily obtained at a moderate expence, 


I ſhould prefer it for general uſe, as being 
the moſt ſteady, regular, and durable fue], 
requiring leſs attendance than any other ; 
but in default of this, wood, peat, or turf is 
uſed in many places, 


In winter, when the froſt happens to prove 


very ſevere, it is adviſeable to cover the 
glaſſes of the Stove every night, at top par- 
ticularly, to protect the plants; either with 
ſhutters, canvas, or tarpaulin rollers, or large 
garden-mats, &c. as formerly mentioned, 


which covering may alſo be uſed in the 


day-time occaſionally, if the froſt continues 
extremely rigorous and no ſun appears ; but 


by no means continue the day-covering to 


darken the plants longer than it ſhall appear 
abſolutely neceſſary. 0 

And in the heat of ſummer in very hot 
ſunny days, it may ſometimes be proper to 
afford the plants a moderate ſhade of mats, 
over the top glaſſes for an hour or two, dur- 
ing the violent beat, leſt the ſun ſhining 


vehemently through the glaſſes ſhould ſcorch 


the leaves or burn them in holes, and prove 
detrimental to ſmall tender plants. 
Shifting the plants into larger pots, and 


freſh" earth occaſionally, muſt alſo be dul) 


attended to, 


_ ſhifting may be performed almo 
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Accordingly therefore, as the different 
plants in the Stove encreaſe in growth, and 


require larger pots, they ſhould be ſhifted 


into others a ſize larger; which may be 
requiſite to ſome plants annually, ſuch ag 
the pine-apples and other free-growing ex- 
oties; others once in two years, and ſome 
not ſo often; ſuch as ſome of the ſmaller 
ſlow-growing ſucculents, &c. though moſt 
ſorts of plants in this department will either 
require ſhifting, or freſh earthing more or 


leſs every year or two; either in the ſame 


or larger pots, as their growth may require. 
The general ſeaſon os — the ſe 
works of ſhifting or freſh-carthing, is either 
in the ſpring about April or May, or early 
part of autumn, as Auguſt or the begin- 
ning of September will be time enough 
for the plants to ſtrike freſh root in the 
newly added earth before winter; though if 
any particular plant ftand in great need of 
ſhifting, or is in a bad ſtate of 2 the 


ſon of the year, chuſing however princi- 


pally the ſpring or autumn as abovemen- 


tioned for any general ſhifting. 

In performing the ſhifting, generally pre- 
ſerve the ball of earth entire about the roots, 
unleſs the roots are ſuppoſed to be in a de- 


cayed ſtate, when all the old earth may be 


cleared away, and the roots trimmed as oc- 
caſion require z but thoſe removed with the 
entire ball, ſhould only have any very moul- 
dy and matted roots round the fides and 
bottom of the ball trimmed off, together 
with a little of the old earth, if it can be 
done without diſturbing the ball; then hav- 


ing the new pots and freſh' compoſt ready, 


placing pieces of tyle or oyſter-ſhell over 
the holes in the pots, and ſome freſh earth at 
bottom, ſet in the plant and fill up round 
the ball or roots with more new mould al- 
moſt to the top of. the pot, giving directly 
a moderate watering to ſettle the earth cloſe; 
and thus proceed bat und plant till finiſh- 
ed, returning each to its proper place again; 
plunging all the pines in the bark-bed, and 
alſo as many of the other plants as room will 
admit, which will forward their ſtriking or 


rooting more quickly in the new earth: after 
which the leſs tender kinds may be removed 


to the ſhelves, &. in any part of the Stove. 


Such plants however, as do not require 
ſhifting annually, may be freſh earthed at 


top, &c. in ſpring ; previouſly removing ſome 
of the old earth from the top, and alittle 
| way 


at any ſea- 
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way down round the ſides of the pot, then 
repleniſhing with an equal portion of freſh 
mould, will prove very beneficial culture, 
finiſhing each with a very moderate water- 
ing to ſettle the earth. 

| Ie is of importance in the Stove culture 
to keep 2ll the plants clear from decayed 
leaves, by removing all ſuch as ſoon as they 
appear, as it both tends to preſerve the beauty 
and health of the plants. 

Likewiſe, it js of conſequence to keep all 
plants confined in Stoves clean from duſt 
and filth, which moſt forts are apt to con- 
tract by ſuch confinement, often to their 
great prejudice if not timely cleaned ; this 
may ſometimes be effected in ſome ſorts, 
by now and then watering the plants all 
over their heads, which will waſh off any 
looſe duſt, and give the plants a lively 
healthful appearance; though, where any is 
very foul, is adviſeable to waſh the leaves 
thereof, leaf and leaf, with a ſpunge and warm 
water, eſpecially the larger ot broad-leaved ſorts 
that admit of it, alſo the ſtems and branches 
whereſoever any filth is contracted ; but as 
to the pines in particular, and the aloe kinds, 
and others of the like growth, ſhould not be 
watered all over in winter, becauſe in that 
ſeaſon the water is apt to lodge between 
their leaves a long time, ſo ſhould only waſh 
their leaves when foul with a wet ſponge 
tied on the end of a {mall ſtick, for clean- 
lineſs contributes exceedingly to the proſ- 
perity of the plants; duſt or any filth being 
ſuffered to encreaſe conſiderably, is apt to 
clog and obſtruct the fine neceſlary organs 
of perſpiration, as well as the abſorbent 
veſſels deſtined to. imbibe the humidity of 
the air; thereby caufe a ſtagnation of the 
ſap, and the plants aſſume a ſickly ſtate, and 
often become the prey of inſects : it is there- 
fore effectually nec:ſſary to keep all theſe 
plants as clean as poſſible, as it certainly 
conduces very conſiderably to their health 
and beaux. | 
Inſects often infeſt the plants in Stoves, 
and ſometimes prove very deſtructive to ſome 
ſorts, particularly the pine- apple; appearing 
firſt like mildew, and ſoon after aſſume the 
appearance of lice. The cauſes of them are 
variouſly aſſigned ; ſome impute it to un- 
cleanlineſs and bad ſtate of health, others to 
the dry air of the Stove, unavoidably occa- 
honed by the fire-heat, and others to the bad 
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management of the plants; though it is 


certain we ſhall often alſo ſee plants that are 
ſeemingly healthſul and well managed, ſud- 
denly attacked with inſeQs ; and when this 
happens, the plants ſoon aſſume a ſickly 
appearance, As however this diſaſter of in- 
ſes is aſcribed to ſeveral cauſes, ſo are 
ſeveral methods propoſed for the abolition of 
them; ſome waſh them with the infuſion of 
tobacco, &c. i. e. water impregnated with. 
tobacco ſtalks, tobacco duſt, and ſoot, &c. 
and with this waſh the leaves, talks, and 
branches; and ſometimes alſo, ſtrew tobacco 
duſt over the leaves and other parts: others 
try the effect of fumigation of tobacco, by 
means of a pair of 8 furniſhed with a 
large tin or braſs tube to ſcrew on the noſſel 
of the bellows at pleaſure, the extreme end 
terminating in a long pipe, and the tube 
being filled with tobacco ſet on fire, then by 
blowing the bellows it produces a ſtron 
ſtream of ſmoke from the pipe, which bein 
directed to the parts of the plants infeſted 
with the vermin, it generally extirpates them 
pretty effectually, without injuring the 
plants: various remedies are occaſionally 
advertiſed in the newſpapers for ſale, both 
of a powder and liquid kind, to deſtroy theſe 
Stove inſets; alſo receipts to be ſold for 
preparing ſuch a compoſition, pretending to 
be of infallible efficacy, 

However, previous to the application of 
the above remedies to deſtroy the inſects, ir 
is alſo of importance to keep the plants al- 
ways clean from filth ; the bark-bed always 
of a lively growing warmth, to continue the 
plants in a free growth, and keep the earth 
in the pots of a middling degtee of moiſt. 
neſs by due moderate waterings, ſprinkling 
the tops allo now and then as before ob- 
ſerved ; thoſe however of the pines only 
in ſummer, for the reaſons before given ; 
applying alſo if needſul, any of the other 
remedies that may be thought the moſt effi- 
cacious, Likewiſe, if after all, any par- 
ticular plant remains ſeverely attacked, and 
rendered of a very ſickly, weak ſtate by the 
vermin, it is adviſeable to ſhift it into a new 
pot and ſome freſh earth, and plunge it into 
the warmeſt part of the bark-bed, or other 
good hot-bed under glaſſes, ſtill uſing alſo 
the other means; and thus the plant will 
likely aſſume a free growth, and recover its 


| proper health and vigour, | 
612 


Thus 
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Thus far is rincipally the general ma · 


ngernent of a Stove, and culture of the 
plants at large; and as to the method of 
propagating the various forts, and of any 
peculiar culture and other occurrences of 
particular ſpecies, &c. we refer to their re- 
ſpeQive genera for explanations on thoſe 
heads. 


£4 % of hardy plants, &c. for forcing in 


Stoves, and general culture. 
As we have already obferved, that beſides 


the tender exotics which require the con- 


ſtant aid of the Stove, many hardy plants, 
both herbaceous, fhrub, and tree kinds, may 
be occafionally introduced into the Stove, in 
order for forcing to early perfection when 
* | 
For inſtance, various hardy herbaceous 
flower-plants may be forwarded into bloom 
in the Stave, long before their natural ſeaſon 
in the open ground ; ſuch as early dwarf 
tulips, hyacinths, polyanthus ;—narciffus, 
zonquils, and many other närciſſus kinds; 
 anemones, ranunculus, and almoſt any other 
of the more curious forts of bulbous and 
- tuberous flower-plants that may be required 
early in bloom; previouſly planting the roots 
in pots in. autumn, and place them in a 
garden frame, &c. to be ſheltered only from 
froſt till the time arrives for placing them in 
the Stove, which may be almoſt any time in 
winter, though if not till towards Chriſtmas 
or after, we may expect a ſtronger and finer 
bloom; placing them upon ſhelves towards the 
glaſſes : or if required to have ſome of them 
flower as early as poſſible, may plunge the 
pots into the bark-bed ; ſupplying all the ſorts 
duly with water, eſpecially after they begin 
to ſhoot; and they will here grow freely 
without trouble, and produce their flowers 
both early, and in very good perfection. 

Likewiſe pots of pinks, carnations, ſweet- 
. williams, wall-flowers, ſtock-gilliflowers, &c. 

being placed in the Stove" in January, Feb- 
ruary, or any of the early ſpring months, 
may be forwarded conſiderably in towering ; 
alſo many other fibrous-rooted perennials, 
that may be required early in flower, Like- 
wile in the Stove may be raiſed many of the 
curious annual flowers early from ſeed, and 
forward d to aw early bloom, | 

Of efculent herbaceous plants, may raife | 
early kidney beans'and cucumbers in great 
perfect on in the Stove ; the ſeed, &c. being 
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| planted in pots or boxes of rich dry earth any 
time in winter ot early ſpring, placing thoſe of 

the kilney-beans any where in the houſe, and 
| the cucumbers near the top glaſſes upon 

ſhelves, juft over the back walk and flues ; 
may alſe raiſe ſmall ſallading any time in 
winter, ſown in boxes or large pots, &c. 
likewiſe ſtrawberries, the plants being 
trained in the open ground in the garden 
to a bearing ſtate, either the Alpine or 


potted'with balls of earth about their roots 
early in autumn, or even in winter whilſt 
| the weather continues open, and placed 
in the Stove near the glaſles any time from 
January til! March, either all at once, or 
at different times for ſucceſſion, they 
will produce plenty of' fine ſtrawberries, 
[ have alſo forced excellent early aſparagus 
in the Stove, when there has happened to be 
a vacancy in the bark-bed to admit of plung- 
ing the plants in the tan, as directed in 


| forcing them by dung hot- beds, under the 


article ASPAR AOus. 

As to flowering ſhrubs, if an early 
bloom is required, they may be forwarded 
conſiderably in the Stove; ſuch as roſes, 
honeyſuckles,' jaſmines, and various other 
principal ſorts that have merit in the beauty 
or fragrancy of their flowers; the plants 


being previouſly potted, may be placed in the 


Stove in winter, or any time from January 
till February or March, &c. either in a com- 
mon pine-apple Stove, or a forcing Stove, 
they will flower freely a long time before 
their natural ſeaſon . * 


ſorts may be fruited very early in the forcing 
Stove particularly, eſfjectally moſt of the 
ſtone fruits, and ſome of the berry kinds; 
ſuch as cherries, peaches, nectarines, apri- 
cots, plunis, grapes, and figs ; alſo gooſe- 
berries, currants, -raſpberries, &c. all cf 
which being previouſly trained in the open 
ground to a bearing ſtate, then planted in 
the Stove; or ſome in pots to move to the 
Stove occaſionally, beginning to foree them 
any time in January, or eafly in February; 
ſome being planted finally in the ground or bor- 
der of earth formed within the Forcing-Stove; 
others in pots, particularly ſome of the dwarf 


| cherries, and ſmaller fruit ſhrubs ; but the 


peaches, nectarines, apricots, ' plums, vines, 
and figs, ſhould generally be planted againſt 
a trellis erected near the back and front, to 


| 


be 


ſcarlet ſort, (fee FRAGARI1A) and being then 


And as to the fruit-tree kinds, ſeveral 
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gree, never above the temperature of the pine- 
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be trained as wall trees; alſo ſome of the early 
May and duke cherries ; tho' cherries gene. 
rally ſucceed very well in ſtandards, both full 
and half ſtandards, and dwarfs ; pruning 
them generally to moderate heads, that they 
may not become high or ſpreading, to in- 
terfere with each other, or ſhade the other 
trees too much. Vines alſo in particular, may 
likewiſe be planted in the open ground againſt 
the outſide of the front of the Stove, and 
their ſtems trained in through holes made 
in the wall or timber framing ; and the 
branches. within trained up thinly againſt 
the ſlope and end ſaſhes, &c. to light trellis 
work fixed to the bearers, ſo as the ſaſhes 
have full liberty to flide ; obſerving ſuch 
vines as are thus trained in from the outſide 
of the Stoye, ſhould in winter when ſevere 
froſts prevail, have that part of their ſtems 
without, defended by a cloſe wrapping of 
hay-bands ; allo the ground over their roots, 
eſpecially towards ſpring, when the vines 
begin to ſhoot withinſide of the Stove. 

emarking, as to the time to begin 
forcing by fire-heat the above hardy plants 
and fruit-trees, that, if in a forcing Store 
for the purpoſe, January or beginning of 


February is the proper ſeaſon ; then ſhut all | 


the glaſſes cloſe, except giving air occa- 
ſionally as hereafter hinted ; making the fires 
moderate at firſt, encreaſing their ſtrength 
gradually, though always in a moderate de- 


apple ſtandard, continuing the fires every 
night and morning in the above moderate 
manner; alſo occaſionelly in the day time, 
ia ſevere fruſts or cold damp weather, If, 
however, there is only a common pine-apple 
Stove for general uſe, you ſhould generally 
have all your plants intended for forcing plant- 
ed in pots, &c. in order that they may be moved 
into the Stove only at the proper ſeaſon ; or, 
to have a regular ſucceſſion, may intro- 
duce them at two or three different times, at 
a fortnight or three or four weeks interval, 
having plants, &c, for this purpoſe ready 
potted, and in winter placed under occzlional 
ſhelter from froſt, till placed in the Stove, — 
All the plants thus forced in the Stove muſt 
be allowed the beneht of freih air in fine 
days, and occaſional waterings ; as to freſh. 
air, if in a common pine-apple Stove they 
can only enjoy the advantage of air in 
common with the other plants in chat de- 
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plants: but if they are in a forcing Stove by 
themſelves, freſh air may ſometimes be ad- 
mitted more freely, eſpecially after the plants 
have begun to ſhoot ; chuſing, however, only 
fine mild ſunny days for this, by ſliding open 
the lights a little in the heat of the day; en- 
creaſing the portion of air as the warm ſeaſon 
advances, ſhutting all cloſe towards evening: 
and as to water, all the plants, both herba- 
ceous kinds, ſhrubs, and trees, will require 
occaſional moderate waterings ; thoſe in pots 
will require it more frequent than ſuch as are 
planted fully in the ground: chuſing genc- 
rally warm ſunny weather for this work, ef- 
pecially in winter and early ſpring ; and give 
it always in due moderation. 
As ſoon as theſe forced hardy plants are 
paſt perfeCtion, either as to flowering or fruit- 
ing, &c. thoſe of them you intend preſerving 
for future uſe, and that are in pots, ſhould 
be moved into the open air, to recover them- 
ſelves, as ſome of them may ſerve for the 
open ground, and ſome alſo to force again 
after having a ſummer's growth in the full air, 
eſpecially the ſhrub and tree kinds; and as to 
ſach as are planted in the full ground in 
forcing Stoves, ſhould, as ſoon as the flowers 
and fruit are paſt, be fully expoſed to the 
open air, by removing all the glaſſes, that 
they may receive the full advantage of the 
air, ſhowers, dews, &c. all ſummer, and 
until nearly the arrival of next forcing ſea- 
ſon, that they may regain proper ſtrength and 
vigour to yield their produce in dus perſec- 
tion the following year; obſerving towards 
winter, or at the approach of ſharp weather, 
to put on the glaſles again, in order to give 
occaſional ſhelter till the time to begin, forc- 
ing, and then the Stove muſt be thut' up 
cloſe, and managed 3s before, | 
According as any of the fruit-trees fail, or 
become bad bearers, let them be removed in 
due rime, and their place ſupplied with new 
ones from the nurſery, | 
STROBILUS, a ſpecies of ſeed:veſlel 
| commonly called Cæne. | | 
The Szro5i/us or Cone (Conus) is the fruit 
or ſeed-velſe] of the coniferous or cone- bear- 
ing trees, ſuch as pine, fir, cypreſs, juniper, 
&c, being of a conical figure, formed of a 
conic amentum, compoſed of ſcaly imbricated 
czlices, becoming ſo many hard woody ſcales, 
laid over on one another like tites, cloſely 
involving. the ſeeds, See CONIFERT and 


' CoNUus. 


partment, as directed in the culture of Stove 
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This ſpecies of ſeed-veſſel being generally 


of a conical form is commonly called a Cone, 
(Cauus.) | | 
STYLUS, the Style of the flower. 
The Style is that long flender part of the 


' piflillum placed on the top of the germen, in 


the center of the flower, elevating the ſtigma 
or ſummit of the piſtillum, or female organ; 
and is correſponding to the vagina in ani- 
mals, as being the tube through which the 
effluvia of the farina or 1 wes male duſt 
of the antherz emitted on the ſtigma, paſs 
to the germen or ſeed-bud, for the impregna- 
tion of the embryo ſeeds, See PISTILLUM, 
GERMEN, and STIGMA. | 

Every female and hermaphrodite flower is 
furniſhed with a piſtillum, and conſiſt of three 
parts, viz, the germen, Style, and ſtigma ; 
the germen ſupports the Style, and the Style 
the ſtigma on its ſummit. 'Thus the Style 
connects the germen and ſtigma; and in 


plants apparently without, or with but a very 


ſhort Style, the fligma is placed on the 
ermen; as in papaver. The number of 
tyles vary in the plants of different genera, 
the greater number having only one Style, 
others two, three, to five, ten, or many 


Styles, which in each flower is generally 
equal in number to that of the germen or 
ſeed-bud, each germen being furniſhed with 


its own particular Style; ſo that lowers hav- 
ing but one germen have generally but one 
Style; and thoſe with two, three or many 

rmens, have the like number of Styles. 

here are, however, ſome exceptions, as 
there are plants which have more than one 
Style for a ſingle germen or ſeed- bud, as in 
the umbelliferous tribe; others on the con- 
trary have a ſingle Style common to many 
ſeed-buds, as in the verticillate tribe of lip 
flowers. And in another tribe of plants the 
Style is ſingle at its origin, but ſoon divides 
or branches out into as many ramifications 
as there are diviſions or cells in the cavity of 
the ſeed-bud, ſuch as in the geraniums and 


mallow tribe, which have their Styles di- 


vided above into five branches, correſpond- 
ing to the five diviſions, of the ſeed-bud or 
capſule. 

"rom the number of Styles, and in their 
abſence that of the /;gmata is founded the 
orders or ſecondary diviſions of the claſſes in 
the ſexual method. See CLasses and ORDo. 


The Style in moſt plants is erected like a | 


| 


STY 


column in the centre of the flower ; in ſome, 
however, the Style is nodding or reclined, 


or in others is revolute or bent backwards; 


and ſometimes as in nigella Arvenſis, the five 
Styles being longer than the ſtamina, are firſt 
erect ; afterwards when the flower is fully 
expanded, they are bent back, that the ſtig- 
mas may touch the anthera of the ſtamina 
or male organ ; and having thereby received 
the male duſt, they are again elevated, and 
ever after remain ere. For the moſt part 


the Style is always ſurrounded by the ſta- 


mina, ſo that ſome of the pollen or male duſt 
of the antherz is blown by the wind on the 


fligma. 


As to proportion and dimenſion, the Style 
is either of equal length with the /amina as 
in moſt flowers; much longer, as in ſome 
others ; and in ſome very ſhort, or even want- 
ing, as in papaver, &c. in which the fligma 
ſits cloſe to the germen; and in ſubſtance 
the Style in ſome plants is thicker than the 
Jlamina ; in others of equal thickneſs, and 
in ſome ſlenderer. 

As to figure, the Style is either cylindrical 
and hollow like a tube, as in moſt plants; 
angular, as in cara; awl-ſhaped or tapering 
as in geranium; capillary or ſlender like a 
hair ; or club-ſhaped, being thicker above 
than below, as in /euco:um, the greater ſnow- 
drop, &c, | | 
In point of ſituation, the Style is ſituated 


either on the top of the germen, as in moſt 
flowers; above and below the germen, as in 


cappavis and euphorbia; or on one fide of the 
germen, as in roſe, raſberry, and other 
plants of the iceſandria polygynia z or on the 


baſe of the germen as in alchemilla or ladies- 


mantle, &c. | 

In reſpe& to duration, the Style is either 
deciduous, falling off with the other parts of 
the flower, after the impregnation, as in moſt 
plants ; or ſometimes permanent or abiding, 


as in the cruciform flowers of the tetrady- 


namia. 
STYRAX. 
Storax, or Sweet Gum-tree, 
It is a deciduous aromatickree of the Eaſt, 


retained in our gardens to diverfify the green- 


houſe and ſhrubbery collections; is famous 
for its medical gum called Storax, being a 
fragrant reſinous fluid, which the tree im- 
parts by inciſion in the trunk ; the very wood 
alſo imparts a ſweet odour, 

Claſs 
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Claſs and order Dadecandria Monogynia. I | being careful to give water, and to harden the 


Charaers.] CAL ix is ſhort, cylindric, mo- 
nophyllous, and quinquedented.— Cox OoLLA 
is monopetalous, infundibuliforme, with a 
ſhort cylindric tube, and ſpreading limb di- 
vided into five obtuſe ſegments.—STAMINA, 
about twelve or more awl-ſhaped filaments, 
diſpoſed circularly, having oblong erect an- 
therz.—P1STILLUM, a roundiſh germen be- 
low the corolla, ſingle ſtyle, with a trun- 
cated ſtigma.—PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh, 
unilocular, drupaceous fruit, containing two 
roundiſh nuts, convex on one fide. 

There is but one ſpecies, which in this 
country generally requires the culture of 
hardy green-houſe plants, during its minor 
ſtate z but when hardened by degrees to a 
more mature growth, it may be turned out 
into the ful} ground in a warm ſituation, 
finally to remain, 

T he ſpecies is, 

STYRAX officinale, | 

Common or efficinal Styrax.] Riſes with a 
woody ſtem, branching on every fide, twelve 
or fifteen feet high, or more, covered with 
a ſmooth greyiſh bark, oval, moderate-fized, 
alternate leaves, hoary underneath ; and 
bunches of white odoriferous flowers at the 
ſides of the branches in June ; ſucceeded 
ſometimes by fruit, but rarely ripens in Eng- 
land. 

This tree is a native of Syria, and moſt 
parts of the Eaſt ; where it is highly valued 
for its fragrant medical gum ; which it ex- 


ſudes from the trunk and branches. 


It is, although an exotic of hot countries, 
moderately hardy, as in this country it only 
requires ſhelter of a frame or green houſe 
from ſevere froit while young, for three or 
four winters ; afterwards may be planted in 
the full ground againſt a ſouth wall, and 
other ſheltered ſituations; training fome 
againſt the wall, others take their natural 
growth, and allow occaſional ſhelter of mats 
in very ſevere weather. | 

'It is propogated commonly by ſeeds, ob- 
tained from abroad by the ſeedſmen ; ſowing 
them in pots of light earth an inch deep, ob- 
ſerving as they are of a hard ſtony nature, 
they rarely come up the firſt year; ſo it is 


| proper to plunge the pots under a frame dur- 


ing cold weather, and in the ſhade in ſum- 


mer, and in the ſecond ſpring ;. then as the 
| ſeed will be ready to germinate, if plunged in | 


a bot-bed, it will forward them exceedingly, 


ſeedlings gradually to the full air in ſummer, 
in a ſhady place during the hot weather, and 
often watered ; and in winter place che pots 
under a garden-frame, &c. to have ſhelter 
from froſt ; then in ſpring following pot them 
off ſeparately, and manage them as hardy 
green-houſe plants for three or four years, 
when ſome of them may be turned out unto 
the full ground in a ſheltered ſituation, as 
already hinted, and ſome may be retained in 
pots for the green-houſe collection, 

SUCCULENT#, (Succus, Juice) Suc- 
culent plants, 

Succulent Plants are ſuch as have thick 
fleſhy leaves, &c. abounding with juice, be- 
ing principally of the herbaceous tribez and 
ſome become of a ligneous nature in the ſtem, 
though Succulent in leaf; and of the Succu- | 
lent kind there are perennials, biennials, and 
annuals ; but principally perennial and ever=- 
green, | 

Of the Succulent tribe many are tender 

exotics, inhabitants of the hot parts of the 
world; and ſome are of hardy growth; are 
moſtly inhabitants of dry barren ſoils, and 
rocky places; many of which being of ſin- 
ou growth, are retained in our garden col- 
ections as plants of variety and curioſity; 
conſiſting of many different genera, each 
compriſing more or leſs varieties, ſome 
for the green-houſe and ſtove, and ſome for 
the open ground, The following is a liſt 
of the principal genera, and their varieties,, 
collected into one point of view, referring. 
to their reſpective articles for particulars. 

Acave, Great Amenum Aloe. (All the 
ſpecres.) 

ALETR1s, Guinea Aloe. J All the ſpecies.) 

ALox, African Aloe. (All the ſpecies.) 

ANTHERICUM, Spider-wort.— Aloe- 
leaved. — Mock Aſphodel.—— Anthericum, 
Shrubby, Onion-leaved. 

CACALIA, Foreign Colts-foot.—Ficoides. 
African Cacalia.—Anteuphorbium, Ethiopian. 
Cacalia, —Kleinia or Indian Cacalia.—Papil- 
lary Zthiopian Cacalia, — (All of ſomewhat. 
ſhrubby. growth.) 

Cactus, Melon-thiſtle, including alſo. 
the Cereus or Torch-thiltle, and the Opun- 
tia, or Indian Fig. (All the ſpectes.) 

CoTYLEDON, Navel-wort. (All the ſpe— 
cies.) 

CRasSULa, Leſſer Orpine. (Mat of the 
ſpecres.) 

Evupnor- 
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Evynornta, Burning thorny plant. — 
4 of the ſorts.) 

ESEMBRYANTHEMUNM, Fig Marigold. 
(All the numerous ſorts.) | 

PorTULACA, Purſlane. (A the ſerts.) 

SAXIFRAGA, Saxiſtage.— Cotyledon 
Saxifrage, &c. 

SeDum, Leſſer Horſe-Leek, Orpine, and 
Stone-crop. (Moff an 

SEMPERVIVUM, Live ever, or Common 
Houſe leck. (Al! l 

TETRAGONFA, oth the ſpecies. ) 

Yucca, Adam's Needle. Al the forts.) 
 ZYGOPHYLLUM, Bean-caper, (Moft of 
the ſorts.) 

As many of theſe Succulents are eſteemed 
ſingular curioſities in the vegetable creation, 
they are cultivated as ſuch in maſt of our emi- 
nent gardens ;z a general deſcription of the 
different ſorts, their propagation and culture, 
may be ſeen in the proper places, under the 
heads of their reſpeQive genera. 

They are moſtly of a very carnoſe or fleſhy 
nature, both in ſtem, leaves, &c. abounding 
with humidity; and moſtly evergreen ; and 
many of them aſſume great ſingularity in 
their general port or habit ; and as to mag- 
nitude, ſome when they flower obtain thirty 
of forty Yeet ſtature, as the agave Americana; 
others, ſuch as the ſtone- crop, &c. not a- 
bove three or four inches. See each under 
its proper genus. 

Moſt of the ſorts being originally inhabi- 
tants of dry ſoils, or ſaxtile or rocky ſitua- 
tions, walls, tops of old buildings, and ruins, 
&c. and being naturally all very replete with 
moiſture, ſhould therefore in their culture be 
moſtly planted in light dry, lean earth, or 
dry rubbiſhy compoſt (ſee ComreosTs); 
otherwiſe, on account of their great humi— 
dity, are very apt to rot off in winter, more 
particularly the very Succulent and tender 
kinds of the green-houſe and ſtove (ſee 
GRrEEN-House and SrovE PLANTS); and 
which forts in particular are always to be kept 
in pots, in order to be placed among the 
plants of thoſe two conſervatory departments, 
as their nature or temperament require, and | 
managed accordingly, as hinted under the 
Culture of Green-houſe and Stove-Plants afore- 
ſaid; always kept from too copious moiſture ; 
for as they naturally abound in juice, they 
require very little water at any ſealon ; but in 
winter eſpecially ſhould have it but very ſel- 
dom and ſparing ; and ſome of the moſt Suc- 
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| culent hardly any water during all that ſea: 


ſon. 

And as to the hardy kinds, ſuch as the 
common houſe-leek, or pine, ſtone-crop, &c, 
(ſee their proper genera) willgrow in the open 
ai”, on rock-woik; dry rubbiſhy borders, 
tops of walls and buildings; and are proper 
plants to introduce in artificial ruins and 
rocks, &c.— May alſo be planted in pots to 
move to any place occaſionally. With re- 
ſpect, however, to the general deſcription, 
uſes, propagation, and culture of this tribe 
of plants, we refer to their reſpeQive genera, 
where every thing is fully exhibited ; but the 
principal curious forts being only here brought 
under one head, ſerves as a hint of the nature 
of theſe kind of plants, and to affiſt the 
memory, ſo as more readily to furniſh a 
collection of the different ſorts. 

dUCCUS, Sap, or the Juices of Plants. 

The main vegetable juices or fluids are 
drawn by the root from the body it adheres 
to, whether it be earth, water, or other ſub- 
ſtance; thence aſcends to the ſtem, branches 
leaves, flowers, and the minuteſt part of the 
fruQtification, &c. But whether the ſame Sap, 
ſo diffuſed to the extremities of the plant, 
ever returns, and that there is a circulation 
of Sap in plants analogous to that of the blood 
in animals, is a queſtion, which will pro- 
bably never receive a ſatisſactory anſwer. 

Though many of the eminent naturaliſts 
contend for the circulation, and that the 
ſame juice deſcends : gain to the root; yet by 
accurate experiments it appears, that the Sap 
aſcends not by the bark, but by the capilla- 
ries or fibres of the wood; and the curious 
obſervation of many renders it highly proba- 
ble that the fluid which aſcends by the ſaid 
capillary veſſels of the wood, deſcends to the 
root by the larger fibres of the inner bark that 
are moſt contiguous to the woody body. In 
ſupport of this, the ſame experiments of li- 
gature and inciſion which evince a circula- 
tion of the blood in animals, ſucceed in the 
like manner in vegetables, particularly in 
ſuch as abound with a milky Sap ; ſince if the 
ligature or bandage is faſtened. tight round 
them, the part above is found to ſwell very 
conſiderably, and that below it only a little, 
whence it appears there is a juice deſcending 
from the branches : and as to the experiment 
of inciſion, it has likewiſe been obſerved, 
that upon a tranſverſe inciſion being made 


into the trunk of a tree, the juice which is 
ex- 
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expended or flows from the wound, proceeds 
- in greater quantities from the upper lip of the 
raſh, where - the ſwelling likewiſe is much 
larger than below ; ſo that from the reſult of 
ſuch experiments it is rendered ſomewhat 
more than probable, that the ſapreturns from 
the extremity of the branches to the root ; 
thence into the earth again, But ſome con- 
tend, that inſtead of the ſame juices going 
and returning, there are two ſeveral juices ; 
the one terreſtrial, as being imbibed from the 
ſoil, digeſted in the root, and from thence 
tranſmitted to the extremity of the plant; 
the other is ſuppoſed to be atrial, and reccived 
from the moiſture of the air entering in at 
the extremity of the branches, and ſurfaces of 
the leaves. So according to this concluſion, 
the aſcending and deſcending juices are not 
the ſame; and indeed with reſpect to the 
zerial ſap, experiments have determined that 
the plant derives part of its nouriſhment by 
the extreme branches, and the leaves in gene- 
ral, and that the leaves contribute greatly 
both to the abundance and motion of the ſap; 
for it is obſervable. of new-planted trees in 
particular, having many of their branches 
lopped, they will not proſper near ſo well as 
. thoſe trees left entire; and if a tree when 
high in ſap is diveſted of its leaves, it will be 
found to retard the growth, both of its ſhoot- 
ing, and that of the flowers and fruit. 

|; ee the firſt and principal ſap of a 

plant is furniſhed by the earth entering the 
roots in form of a fine and ſubtle water, 
which, the nearer it is to the root, the more 
it retains of its proper nature; and the far- 
tber from the root the more action it has ſuſ- 
tained, and the nearer it approaches to the 
nature of the vegetable. 

But what courſe the ſap takes after it is 
imbibed by the roots, is not very clear; the 
veſſels that take it up to convey it to the 
plant, are too fine to be traced, and hence it 
remains doubtful, whether it is by the bark, 
of the woody part, or the-pith that the plant 
s fed, 5 en 

In this the naturaliſts differ in opinion. 

Some contend for the bark, others for the 
wood, though in the former caſe they ob- 
ſerve, that the juice raiſed from the earth by 
the capillary tubes or pores of the wood is 
here ſuppoſed to deſcend by the larger fibres 
placed in the inmoſt part of the bark imme 
diately over the wood; in which deſcent the 
ſap being now ſufficiently prepared adds ſome 
of its ſubſtance to the contiguous wood, and 
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thereby gradually encreaſes its bulk, ſo that 
the bark 1s thus alſo ſuppoſed to ſerve divers 
purpoſes ; for it not only tranſmits the nu- 
tritious juices to the plant, but likewiſe con- 
tains certain fat oily Juices to deiend the fleſſ y 
—— parts from the injuries of the wea- 
ther. 

ln ſome caſes, even the whole plant is no 
more than bark ; the pulp or woody part 
having been eaten or rotted out, except juſt 
the outſide ſhell, as often occur in willow, 
elm, &c. yet con'inve growiug, and live a 
long time in that ſtate, 

On the other hand, thoſe who contend 

that the wood conveys the principal nouriſh- 
ment, obſerve, that the whole woody body 
conſiſts entirely of ſlender longitudinal ca- 
pl-iary tubes or fibres, running parallel to 
each other from the foot up the trunk and 
branches, being proper to receive in a fine 
vapour or humour, in the aſcent of which the 
fibres become open, and their ſubſtance en- 
creaſed. And thus the trunks of trees are 
ſaid to encreaſe in their circumference, 
The motion of the nutritious juices of 
vegetables is found to be produced much 
like that of the blood in animals, by the 
action of the air, &c. for it is diſcovered that 
vegetables conſiſt of two orders of veſſels; 1. 
ſuch as receive and convey the alimental 
Juices, anſwering to the arteries, lacteals, 
veins, &c. of animals; 2. the tracheæ, or air- 
veſſels, being long fine pipes or tubes poſſeſſ- 
ing principally the wood or ligneous body, 
and ſerve to receive and tranſmit the air, ne- 
ceſſary for preparing and giving motion to the 
humours or juices, 

As to the nature of the vegetable fluids, it 
appears, that plants contain many different 
Juices, ſuch as thoſe of the root, ſtem, bark, 
&c. thoſe of the leaves, the juices of the 
flowers, or genitals, and thoſe of the fruit, 
the preparative of the laſt, of which may be 
ſaid to be nature's final work. | 

However, the principal vegetable juices 
are generally reduced to two ; the lymph or 
ſap ; and the proper juice or blood of plants. 
1. The lymph or ſap is a ſimple fluid, be- 
ing without colour or fmell, and little differ- 
ent from water; and mounts from the root 
to the ſtem, and remote parts of the plant, 
as before obſerved, in its proper veſſels, which 
are woody longitudinal hollow fibres, almoſt 
inconceivably fine, and always replete with 
ſap ; which, however, in ſpring, is found 
in greateſt abundance, and. then the bark is 
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eaſily detached from the wood. On the con- 
trary, when the ſap-ſeaſon is paſt, the bark is 
found cloſely applied, and, as it were, glued 
to the wood; or when a tree is in high ſap, 
and ſttipped of the leaves, the bark, in a few 
days, will adtere-as cloſely to the wood as in 
winter. | | 
2. The other principal fluid, denominated 
the proper juice or blood of plants, and ana- 
lagous to the blood in animals, contained 
in proper veſlels, called likewiſe from their 
uſe vegetable blood, are ſtraight longitudinal 
fibres, larger than the lymphatic or ſap veſ- 
ſels, and leſs numerous, which are filled with 
the proper juice, which is generally com- 
pound or coloured, and eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
by its colour, ſmell, and ſubſtance, from the 
lymph or ſap, it being either green, as in 
ſome plants, white as in ſpurge, fig- tree, and 
dog's-bane ; yellow, as in celandine, red as in 
dragon's blood, mucilaginous or gummy, as 
in the jujube and mallow tribe, or reſinous, 
as in the coniferous plants. So it is from 
the variety in colour and ſubſtance that the 
fluid in queſtion is called the proper juice; 
each ſpecies of plant being ſuppoſed to con- 
tain a fluid peculiar to itſelf; and in this 
proper juice reſide the ſmell, taſte, and vir- 
tue of the plants. | 

SUCKERS. 

Suckers are young offspring plants, ariſing 

immediately from the roots of older veget- 
ables; and being tranſplanted, readily grow 
and become proper plants, in all reſpeRs 
like the mother plant that produced them, 
being therefore very eligible for the work of 
propagation, 
So that Suckers may be conſidered as a 
ſort of vegetable ſpawn or progeny, emitted 
from the roots of certain trees, ſhrubs, and 
other plants, to propagate their reſpective 
ſpecies and varieties : and a very conſiderable 
ſhare of the vegetable creation multiply ex- 
ceedingly by this means ; for numerous ſorts 
continue ſending up great plenty of Suckers 
every ſummer, each Sucker furniſhed with 
roots or fibres, and in one ſeaſon form pro- 
per plants for tranſplantation ; thus proving 
a very plenteous and expeditious method of 
propagation both for numerous tree and 
ſhrub kinds in particular, as well as for ma- 
ny herbaceous vegetables; which ſending 
up Suckers from the root in ſpring and 
ſummer, will be fit for tranſplanting the fol- 
lowing autumn. | 


The propagation by Suckers is alſo, in cer- 


| 
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tain caſes, a ſure method to continue any ap- 
proved or intended ſpecies, .or variety, the 
lame ; remarking, however, of grafted and 
budded trees, that Suckers: partake only of 
the nature of the ſtock ; as for example, ſuch 


Suckets as ariſe from a codlin ſtock, grafted 


with any other fort of apple, will continue in- 
variably a codlin, w:thout partaking any thing 
of the nature of the graft ; the ſame being 
alſo obſervable of all other grafted trees and 
ſhrub kinds; obſerving therefore not to miſ- 
take fo far in propagating by Suckers from 
tine roots of grafted and budded trees, worked 
on different ſtocks, to ſuppoſe the Suckers 
will produce the ſame fort of fruit, &c. 

But in trees, &c. that are wholly the ſame 
ſort root and top, the Suckers thereof wil! 
alfo prove the ſame invariably in every mode 
of growth, as cettainly as is obtained by 
layers, cuttings, grafting, &c. | 

As to the ſeaſon for taking up or tranſ- 


planting Suckers, it may be performed al- 


moſt any time in open weather from October 
till March, being careful todig them up from 
the mot herp-lant with as much root or fibres 
as poſſible, and trim them ready for plant- 
ing, by ſhortening long ſtraggling fibres, and 
cutting off any thick knobbed part of the old 
root that may adhere to the. bottom, leaving 
only the fibres ariſing from the young wood; 
though it is probable ſome will appear with 
hardly any fibres; but as the bottom part 
having been under ground, and contiguous 
to the root of the main plant, they will na- 
turally be much diſpoſed to ſend forth plenty 
of fibres for rooting. The ſtems of ſome of 
the ſhrub and tree kind particularly, will alſo 


requiretrimming occaſionally, ſuch as cutting 


off all lower laterals z and if any have long, 
ſlender, and weak tops, or ſuch that you in- 
tend ſhall aſſume a more dwarfiſh or buſhy 
growth, may be ſhortened at top in propor- 
tion, to from about: half a foot, toone or two 
feet in length, according to their nature or 
ſtrength, and as the caſe may require : 
others that are more robuſt and ſtrong, or 
that you deſign ſhall run up with taller ſtems, 
may have their tops left entire, or ſhortened 
but little, as it ſhall ſeem neceſſary for the 
uſes intended, g | 
Being thus taken up and trimmed, pro- 
ceed to plant them in rows in the nurſery ; 
the weak Suckers plant ſeparately in cloſe 
rows; alſo the ſhortened ones by themſelves, 
and the ſtronger plants likewiſe ſeparately in 


wider rows; ſo that the rows may be from 
| | one 
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one to two feet aſunder, in proportion to 
the ſize and ſtrength of the Suckers. 

After being thus planted out in nurſery 
rows, allow them the common nurſery cul- 
ture of cleaning from weeds in ſummer, and 
digging the. ground between the rows in 
winter, &c. and in from one to two or three 
years; they will be arrived to due fize for 
final tranſpiantation. | 

T hough ſome kinds of trees, &c. produce 
Suckers ſo ſtrong in .one ſeaſon as to be fit 
for planting at once, where they are finally 
to remain; ſuch for example, as ſome ſorts 
of roſes, and numerous other flowering 
ſhrubs; likewiſe ſome of the ſtrong- ſhooting 


ooſeberries, currants, raſberries, and the 


ike kinds. 

And ſometimes many of the ſhrub kind in 
particular, having produced a quantity of 
Suckers from the root, and theſe ſuffered to 


ſtand and grow up, each to a large plant, the 


whole from one root forming a conſiderable 
buſh, as may often be obſerved in gooſeber- 
ries, currants, and many other ſhrubs ; and 
in which caſe each ſuch buſh being taken 
wholly up at the proper ſeaſon before men- 
tioned, may be divided to the bottom into 
ſo many ſeparate plants; and as each Sucker 
will be amply furniſhed with plenty of roots, 
and of due he for flowering and fruiting, 
may plant them, if required, at once, where 


they are always to ſtand. 


But the propagation by Suckers is by ſome 
objected to for any general ſupply, on a ſup- 
poſition that the trees, &c. ſo raiſed, are more 
adapted to run too conſiderably to Suckers, 
and over-run the ground, than ſuch as are 
raiſed by any other method: however, it 
may generally be obſerved of ſuch trees and 
ſhrubs as are naturally diſpoſed to ſend up 
many Suckers, - that by whatſoever method 


they are propagated, whether by ſeeds, ſuck- 


ers, layers, cuttings, &c. they commonly 

{till continue their natural tendency to mul- 

tiply by Suckers in the ſame abundance. 
However, when it is required to have any 


| ſorts produce as few Suckers as poſſible, not 


to over-run the ground, bags . the plants, 
it is proper both at the time of ſeparating the 
Suckers, or planting them off from the main 
plant, and at the time of their final removal 
from the nurſery, to obſerve if at the bottom 
part they ſhew any tendency to emit Suckers, ' 
by the appearance of prominent buds, ſhould 
rub all ſuch off as cloſe as poſlible, which | 


SUN 


will prevent the production of Suckers pro“ 
portionably, 

As, however, many ſorts of trees and 
ſhrubs are ſubject to throw out Suckers, con- 
ſiderably more than may be wanted at all 
times for multiplication ; and that if per- 
mitted to remain, would over-run the ground, 
and become unſightly, as well as prejudice 
the parent plants; they ſhould therefore bc: 
always cleared away annually at leaſt: but 
if not wanted for propagation, it is proper to 
eradicate them conttantly as they are pro- 
duced in ſpring and ſummer. 

SUFFRUTICOSUS Planta, 

Under-ſhrubby Plants. 

Suffruticoſe Plants are a ſort of ligneous or 
ſomewhat woody vegetables, that are be- 
tween a ſhrubby and an herbaceous nature, 
exemplified in thyme, ſage, hyſſop, winter- 
ſavory, and ſuch like plants. 

SUN, 

The Sun is doubtleſs the firſt mover of all 
vegetable motion; for 2s the naturaliſts ob- 
ſerves, the Sun qualifies the air, which 
otherwiſe by its great frigidity would flop 
the whole courſe of nature : but by the Sun's 
diffuſive power of light and heat, it exhiler- 
ates not only the race of mankind, &c. but 
the vegetable creation. | 

Its genial chearful rays promotes the 
growth of all vegetables, by its influence 
upon the ſoils ; warming and chearing the 
pores of the earth, when diluted and ſodden 
with too much wet,. and puts the fibres of 
plants in motion for ſceking their ſood; and 
its influential power operates on the branches, 


leaves, and fruit. 


Plants, therefore, which in their growth 
are more or leſs expoſed to the Sun, are, for 
the moſt part, more proſperous, forwarder, 
and attain greater perfection than ſuch as 
grow in any conſiderable ſhade, 

Likewiſe moſt fruits in a ſunny expoſure 
are conſiderably more beautiful, ſooner ripe, 
and acquire ſuperior quality in flavour, &c 
to thoſe growing in ſhady places. F 

The Sun's attractive power is very con- 
ſpicuous in the exhalation or diſpelling of 
thoſe crude and unwholeſome vapours with 
which the earth is ſo often infeſted, which 
would otherwiſe make it noxious, and render 
the carth a miſerable deſart: but more par- 
ticularly the Sun warms, and enriches the 
ſoil, and prepares the juices for being ſucked 
in by the fibres of plants, 9 085 
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For this reafon, ground defigned to be 
fallow, ſhould always be turned up in rough 
ridges, to give free acceſs to the influence of 
the ſun and air. Likewiſe all compoſt heaps 
| ſhould generally be prepared in ſunny ſitua- 
tions, in the full air, not in bye ſhady cor- 
ners, or in ſheds, as often practiſed. i 

SYMPHY T UM, Comfiey. 

This genus of plants conſiſts of hardy her- 
baceous perennials, for variety in.gardens and 
medicinal purpoſes, having long fleſhy roots 
ſending up annual ſtalks from half a yard to two 
or three feet high, adorned with oval and 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and terminated by mo- 
nopetalous bell-ſhaped flowers. 

Claſs and Order Pentandria Monogynia. 

Characters] CAL1X is upright, pentago- 
nal, five-parted at the brim, and permanent. 
— CoRoLLA'is one bell-ſhaped petal, with. a 
very ſhort tube, a tubular ventricoſe limb ; 
divided at the brim into five obtuſe reflexed 
ſegments, having the chaps or opening armed 
with five ſubulate rays connected in a cone. 
—STAMINA, fiveawl-ſhaped filaments, placed 
alternately with the rays of the chaps of the 
corolla, and etect acute antherz.—PIsTIL- 
LUM, four germina, ſupporting a filiforme 
. ſtyle, crowned with a ſimple ſtigma, —PER1- 
 CARPIUM, none, four gibbous, acute pointed 
ſeeds lodged in the permanent calix. 

There are but three ſpecies, one is an in- 
habitant of England, the other two is of fo- 
reign growth, and are all hardy plants. 

The ſpecies are 

*SYMPHYTUM officinalis. | 

Common »fficinal Comfrey] Hath long, thick, 
fleſhy, deeply-ftriking roots, black without 
and white within ; crowned with large, oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped, rough leaves; upright, thick, 
branchy, rough ſtalks, two or three feet high, 
garniſhed with decurrent leaves, and termi- 
-nated at top by bunches of drooping flowers, 


of different colours in the varieties, appear- | 


ing in June and July. 


Varieties are] Common white flowered — | 


purple-flowered — blue-flowered — yellow- 
"flowered — red · flowered: but the white and 
purple are the moſt common. 
It grows wild in England, eſpecially the 
white-flowered ſort, by ditch fides, and other 
humid ſhady ſituations; but is ſometimes 


kept in gardens for variety and medical uſes, 


the root being the uſeſul part. 
*SYMPHYTUM tubereſum. 


"Tuberoſe-rooted German Comfrey] Hath a 


SYM 
root compoſed of many thick fleſhytubers, ſend. 
ing up inclinated rough hairy ſtalks a foot and a 
balf highs long, narrow, acute-pointed, rough, 
hairy leaves, alternate below, and * 
at top; and the ſtalks terminated by bunches 


of pale yellow flowers, in June and July.— 


Grows naturally in Germany, France, and 
Spain. | | 

3 SYMPHYTUM Orientale, 

Oriental Comfrey] Hath a thick fleſhy root, 
upright rough ſtalks, half a yard or two feet 
high ; oval rough leaves, on ſhort hairy foot- 
(tz]ks, and the ſtems terminated by drooping 


bunches of blue flowers, in March and April, 


It grows by river ſides in the Eaft, near Con- 
{tantinople. 

All theſe three ſpecies are of the herbace- 
ous tribe, and perennial in root, but annual 
in leaf and ſtalk, which riſe in ſpring, and 
produce flowers and feed the fame year ; the 
firſt and fecond fort in particular ripen plenty 
of ſeed ; the other not always in perfection 
in England : and ſoon after the ſeed is ripe, 
the ſtalks decay, 

As to their merit as garden plants, they 
may be employed in large herbaceous col- 
lections, to encreaſe the variety in the plea- 
ſure-ground; and the firſt fort in particular. 
SYMPHYTUM Officinalis may alſo be intro- 
duced in gardens as an officinal plant in me- 
dicine : all the three forts are very hardy, 
and. will proſper in any common ſoil and ex- 
poſure ; but delight moſt in ſhady moiſt 
places; planting thoſe deſigned for variety 
thinly, in aſſemblage with other hardy peren- 
nials, and thoſe intended for medical uſes 
plant in beds or borders together, in rows, 
two feet aſunder. "= 


Method of Propagation, &c. 


Their propogation is affected by ſeed, and. 
by 1 the roots. 
: y Seed;,—Sow it in ſpring in a bed or bor- 


er of common earth, and rake it in : they 


will ſoon come up plentifully, and in au- 
tumn the plants will be fit to tranſplant 
where wanted, in the manner above ob- 
lerved. : : 


By parting the Roots. This may be effected 


with expedition, and abundance in autumn, 
or early ſpring. Almoſt every bit of the root 


will grow, planting them eitber in nurſery 
beds, or at once where they are to remain; 
and they will ſoon multiply into large 


plants. n 
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- SYRINGA, Lilac. 1 | 
Two noted deciduous flowering ſhrubs 
compoſe this genus, each comprehending ſe- 
yeral elegant varieties, adorged with oval 
heart-ſhaped and ſpear-ſhaped fimple leaves, 
and large bunches of ſmall, monopetalous, 
"1 . odoriferous flowers, of a very 
ornamental appearance. | 

Claſs and order Diandria Monogynia. 

Charat#Jers.)] CaLix is ſmall, monophyl- 
Tous, tubulated, four-parted at the brim, and 
permanent, — COROLLA is monopetalous, 
ſunnel-ſhaped, with a long cylindrical tube, 
divided above into four narrow revolute ſeg- 
ments,—-STAMINA,two very ſhort filaments, 
with ſmall anthere.—P1sTILLUM, an oblong 
germen, ſlender, thread-like ſtyle, and a thick 
bifid ſtigma, — PERICARPIUA, an oblong, 
compreſſed, acuminated, bivalvous, bilocu- 
lar capſule, having a ſingle ſeed in each lo- 
culi, being oblong, acuminated, and with 
a membranaceous border. | 

There are only two ſpecies, which, and 
their varieties, are fine ornamental furniture 
for the ſhrubbery compartments. Are ſup- 
poſed to be natives of Perſia, but have been 
long in the Engliſh gardens as eminent flower- 
ing ſhrubs. | | 

he ſpecies are 

SYRING A Vulgaris. 

Common Lilac] Riſes with an upright ſhrub- 
by ſtem, ſoon dividing into many branches, and 
grows fifteen or twenty feet high; garniſhed 

with oval-cordated, or ate JL leaves, 
placed oppoſite ; and the flowers produced 

at the ends of the young ſhoots, in large, erect, 
conical bunches, of different colours in the 
varieties, appearing in May. 

Vuarieties are] hite-flowered — blue- 
flowered —purple- flowered, or Scotch Lilac. 
This ſpecies and varieties have been long 
reſidents of our gardens, as elegant flowering 
ſhrubs, to decorate the wilderneſs and ſhrub- 
bery clumps z are all ſo very hardy as to grow 
almoſt any where without trouble, exhibiting 
a very ornamental appearance, in the great 
profuſion of their flowers, which alſo im- 
parts a very agreeable odour, 

 SyYRINGA Per ſica. 

Per ſian K erroncouſiy called Per- 
Lan Jaſmine] Riſes with a ſlender ſhrubby 
tem, dividing into long, flender, flexible, 
browniſh branches, growing five or ſix feet 
high, adorned with narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, en- 


tice leaves, placed oppoſite ; and the young | 


| 
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| ſhoots, terminated by long paniculated 
bunches of bluiſh, and other coloured flowers 
in the vatieties; appearing the end of May; 
and beginning of June. _ a 

Varieties are] Common purple- flo wered, 
— white-flowered — blue - flowered — lacini- 
ated, or cut-leaved Perſian Lilac, having the 
leaves deeply cut into ſeveral ſegments. All 
of which varieties of this ſpecies are moſt de- 
lightful flowering-fhrubs, and their flowers 
Lave an agreeable fragrance. | 

Both theſe ſpecies of Lilac, and their va- 
rieties, are very hardy ſhrubs, of the decidu- 
ous tribe ; and. although originally inhabit- 
ants of Perſia, grow freely in the open 
ground in any expoſure, and refiſt the ſevereſt 
irolts ; having been many years in the Eng- 
liſh gardens as ornamental flowering ſhrubs ; 
all the forts lowering profuſely, and orna- 
mentally, early in ſummer, each panicle of 
flowers being large and confpicuous, com- 
poſed of numerous florets, or ſeparate flowers, 
and continuing near three weeks in beauty, 
ſucceeded in the firſt ſpecies, and its varieties, 
by plenty of ſeed ; but the ſecond ſort rarely 
ripen any in England. 

As therefore theſe fine ſhrubs are ſo hardy, 
and eaſy of culture, they highly merit admit- 
| tance into every pleaſure-ground, large or 
ſmall, being excellently adapted both to em- 
belliſh the premiſes, and encreaſe the variety. 
They are raiſed in abundance in all the pub- 
lic nurſeries for ſale, N 74.92 B43. be; 

They may be tranſplanted almoſt any time 
in open weather from October to March, in 
any common foil and fituation, and from 
a few plants of each ſort they will ſoon 
abundantly encreaſe the ſtock by ſuckers, 
&c. and as to culture, obſerve of the Sy- 
ringa Julgaris, or common Lilac in parti- 
cular, that as it generally throws out 
numerous ſuckers annually, they ſhould be 
taken off accordingly, otherwiſe they will 
ſoon over-run the ground near them, and 
prevent the mother plant from flowering in 
due perfection. 85 2 | 5 
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Method of Propagation. 


The propagation of bath the ſpecies, and 
their varieties, is moſt eaſily effected by 
ſuckers, and layers; alſo by ſeed. But this 
firſt ſort in particular throws out numerous 
ſuckers, and produces alſo plenty of ripe ſeed . 
for ſowing. 155) 516 4H 50g ts 775 


By 


| ATP. © 
By Suckers.—Numerous ſuckers riſe an- 
nually from the roots, though generally more 
abundantly from the firſt than ſecond ſpecies; 
9155 by which all the ſorts may be moſt rea- 

ily propagated; taking them up any time 
from autumn till ſpring in open weather, 
with roots to each, — plant them in nur- 
ſery - rows two feet aſunder, to remain for a 
year or two, or till wanted for final tranſ- 
plantation. See SUCKERS, _ | 

By Layers.—Layers of all the ſorts will 
readily grow, and form proper rooted plants 
in one year; chuſing the young pliable ſhoots 
in autumn, and lay them in the common 
way; they will be well rooted by au- 
tuma following, and ready. for planting | 


— 


: TAG 
off in nurſery-rows; as directed for the 
ſuckers. | 8 
By Seed. — The firſt ſpecies, and varieties, 
ripen plenty of ſeed annually in autumn; 
and by which all the varieties may be 
raiſed, all of which are generally permanent, 
or retain their difference from ſeed ; which 
ſhould be ſowed in October or November 
in a bed of common earth, either broad. 
caſt or in drills, and covered half an inch 
deep: they will come up in the ſpring, and 
in ſpring after the ſeedling plants may be ſet 
out in nurſery-rows two feet aſunder; and 
one diſtant in the rows, to have two or three 
years growth, when they will be fit for the 


ſhrubbery. 
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Pur Aftican and French Mari- 
6 1 is compoſed of noted het bace- 
ous! tendet annuals, of the flowery tribe, for 
adorning the pleaſure-graund.in ſummer; they t 
rifing wü, large branchy. ſtems, and , full 
_ theads, two or three feet high, ornamented with 
pinnated leaves, and all the ſtems and branches 
crowned; with large, compound, radiated 
a flowers. 4 — 5 | | Sz) TORE 

Claſs and order,  Syngenefia Polygamia Su- 


©: 25(ic] coming) ito 5 1 
TH ane CAL] is ſimple, mono- 
-phyllous, pentagonous, and quinquedented. 
OoROI ILA, is compound, and radiated, con- 
fiſting of numerous tubular, quinquefid, her- 
maphrodite florets in the diſc, and ligulated 
female florets in the radius or circumicrence. 
—STAMINA, in the hermaphrodite florets, 
five very ſhort filaments, with. cylindric an- 
there. — P1sTILLUM,. vn oblong germen, 
filiforme fiyle, having a bifid reflexed (ftig- 
-+ma.—PEgk1CARPLIUM; none; each floret ſuc- 
ceeds to aſingle linear compreſſed ſeed, crown- 
ed by five/acuminated, erect, unequal ariſtæ. 
[There are but three fpecics of Tagetes, 

two of which only are common to England 


. 


them tender annuals, and generally require 
the aid of hot-beds to raiſe and forward them 
at firſt, planting them out afterwards in the 
open ground togrow to perſection; which they 
attain in July and Auguſt, producing a great 
profuſion of flowers, both ſingles and doubles ; 
but the latter are conſiderably the moſt orna- 
mental, they growing large, and full to the 
very centre, appearing both conſpicuous and 
ornamental, for two or three months in au- 
tump, haying different properties in the re- 
ſpective varieties, in reſpect to plenitude, co- 
Tour, and v en but have moſtly a very 
diſapreeable odour, | 
25 le fobcies are, 
"TAGETES ertttg. 

Upright Mexican Tagetes, commonly called 
African Marigold, or African] Riſes with 
an etect, firm, ſingle ftem, branching 
erectly all around near a yard high; hav- 
ing large pinnated, light-grgen leaves, of 
many pair of narrow lobes; and all the 


ing different properties in the varieties. 
 Varitties are] Lemon- coloured, or pale 
yellow-flowered African. — Deep yellow- 


each comprehending many varieties; all o 


flowered. Orange coloured. Sweet - 


ſcented, — 


branches terminated by large, compound, yel- 
low flowers, one on each peduncle, exhibit- 


| T A 
ſcented, — Dwarf, &c.— - All of which 


varieties furniſh both ſingle and double 


flowers; the doubles being large, full, 
and ſwelling, rendered ſo by different modes 
of impletion, ſuch as Radiated doubles, ren- 
dered double by the impletion or multiplica- 


tion of the plane florets of the radius, —Dil- 


cous doubles, rendered full by the elongation 
and leſs profound diviſion of the hollow flo- 
rets in the diſc—YFiſtulous, or quilled doubles, 
having all the florets appearing fiſtulous or 
hollow like a quill —Plane doubles, having 
all the florets plane or flat—Waved doubles, 
having all the florets waved—Common fin- 
gle-flowered, having plane florets in the ra- 
dius, and numerous ſmall tubular florets in 
the diſc. See the Characters, and Compo- 
s11us Fos. 

All cheſe varieties being ſpecies of the 
Tagetes erecta, they riſe with erect, firm ſtalks 
and branches, as in the ſpecific deſcription, 
producing numerous flowers in regular ſuc- 
ceſſion, from June or July until October, 
ſucceeded by abundance of ſeed in autumn. 

*T AGETES patula. | 

Spreading Mexican Tagetes, commonly called 
French Marigald] Riſes with ſubdivide! 
ſpreading ſtalks and branches, two feet high, 
large pinnated deep- green leaves, and at the 
fides and ends of the branches numerous, 
moderately large, compound, radiated flowers, 
yellow, crimſon, and variegated, in the dif- 
ferent varieties. 

Varieties are] Pale yellow-flowered. 
Deep yellow-flowered Golden yellow- 
flowered— Crimſon-coloured. — V ariegated 
crimſon and yellow, conſiſting of many beau- 
tiful variegations in different varieties, 
Striped, crimſon, and yellow. And of each 
of which colours there are Single-flowered. 
Double- flowered — Large-flowered —Small- 
flowered— Sweet-ſcented, and dwarf French 
Marigold. —All of which riſe with ſubdi- 
vided ſtalks, of very branchy ſpreading 

rowth, producing a great profuſion of 
1 from the ſides and ends of the branches, 
in ſucceſſion, from June or July, until 
November; but the double, the variegated, 
and the ſtriped ſorts, are the moſt beautiful ; 
likewiſe ſome of the variegated and ſtriped 
ſingles are remarkably elegant in their varie- 
gations, and richneſs of colours ; all the ſorts 


producing great plenty of ripe ſeed in autumn. 


Both theſe ſpecies of Tagetes, and all their 
numerous varieties, are herbaceous annuals, 
; riſing from ſeed in ſpring, obtain full growth 


| 
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and wholly periſh, root and top, in October 
or November. ; 

They being natives of Mexico, are conſe- 
quently of ſomewhat tender quality here ; 
but have been long reſidents of the European 
gardens, as ornamental flowery plants; raiſ- 
ing them annually from feed in ſpring, gene- 
rally in a hot-bed ; thence planted into the 
full ground, &c. in May or June, where they 
GN in great perfection, till killed by the 
roſt. 

The flowers of both the ſpecies and re- 
ſpective varieties, are large, and very con- 
ſpicuous; but thoſe of the firſt ſpecies, Tage- 
tes erecta, are much the largeſt: and in all 
the ſorts they are univerſally compound and 
radiated, each flower being compoſed of nu- 
merous ſmaller ones, all within one general 
calix or cup; which, in their charaQteriſtic, 
or common fingle ſtate, the middle or diſc 
conſiſts of many ſmall tubular, hermaphrodite 
florets, and of many plane or flat tongue-ſhaped 
female florets forming the circumference or 
radius : but in their multiplied ſtate, they are 
rendered double by different impletions ; 
ſometimes by the tubular florets of the diſc 
being enlarged, lengthened, and lefs divided 
at the brim ; and ſometimes the impletion is 


| in July, flower and produce ſeed in autumn, 


effected by an encreaſe of the flat florets, in 


the ray or radius, multiplying inward, and 
fill the diſc, to the total excluſion of the tu- 
bular florets; and in ſome varieties the im- 
pletion conſiſts wholly of plane florets; in 
others, they become wholly fiſtular or quilled, 
as often obtain in ſome varieties of the firſt 
ſpecies Tagetes erecia. Fe 
The different variation of each of theſe 
two ſpecies, although apt to vary one to the 


other, that with particular care in ſaving the 


ſeed of each reſpective ſort, from the very. 


fineſt full flowers and beſt colours, will re- 


main tolerably permanent, and moſtly pro- 


duce the like kind of flowers in return. 

All the ſorts, conſidered as ornamental 
plants, are eligible furniture for decorating 
the borders, and other conſpicuous compart- 


ments of the pleaſute- ground; alſo to plant 


in pots for moving occaſionally, to adorn 


any particular compartment, in aſſemblage 


with other potted annuals: they will all 


grow freely in any common ſoil of a garden, 
and in an open expoſure; and exhibit a very 


conſpicuous autumnal bloom, in long ſuccel- - 


fion ; and being properly diſpoſed in aſſem- 


blage, will affect a very ornamental variety 


"A 
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rieties. N | | 

They therefore being all of the annual 
tribe, as we already obſerved, that being 
raiſed from ſeed ſowed annually in the ſpring, 
about March or April, in a hot-bed, or warm 
border, &c. as hereafter directed ; they will 
arrive to a proper ſize for planting out to- 


wards the middle or latter end of May, or 


beginning of June, when the weather will 


have become ſettled or temperate enough to 
admit of their being planted any where in the 
lly to remain to produce 


full ground, fina 
flowers and feed. | 
They are all of very free gromhy eſpe- 
cially after being planted out finally in the 
full ground, where they require but very 
little culture. | 
The firſt ſpecies in particular, and varie- 


ties, as they always grow firmly ere, both 


in ſtem and branches, require but very little 
trouble after their final tranſplantation. 

But the ſecond ſort Tagetes patuls, divides 
and ſpreads out wildly near the ground in a 
. rambling manner; it requires to be trimmed 


up at bottom to a ſingle ſtem, and its branches 


alſo trimmed occaſionally, to preſerve the 


head ſomewhat regular, and within due 


bounds. 
. Aethod of Propegation. _ 

As to the method of propagation, they are 
raiſed only from ſeed ſowed every ſpring in 
March or April, either in a hot - bed, to raiſe 
the plants to more early perfection, or in a 
warrh border, about the middle or latter end 
of April, for a later bloom. | 
By a Hot-bed.— Towards the middle or lat- 
ter end of March, or beginning of April, 
you may ſow ſome ſeed of each fort in any 
moderate hot-bed either alone, or with o- 
ther annuals of ſimilar temperament, ſuch as 


China aſter, common balſamine, marvel of 


Peru, chiyſanthemum, &c. Sce ANNUAL 
PLanTs., Having therefore a hot-bed ready, 
and ſheltered with a frame and lights, or with 
hand-glaſles, &c. or in default of either, 
arched over with hoops, to be covered with 
mats on nights, which. will ſucceed tolera- 


bly, if not ſowed before the beginning of 


Apnil, obſerving, in either method, the hot- 
bed being properly earthed at top, five or fix 
Inches deep; then ſow the ſeed of each ſpe- 
cies and reſpective variety ſeparate, either in 


Mallow drills a quarter of an inch deep, or on | 
Ahe ſurface, and covered with light mould | 
. | 


in the diverſity of the various forms and co- 
lourings of the flowers, in the different va- 
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that depth; or may be ſown in pots, and 
plunged. in the hot-bed. 

They will ſoon come up, giving occaſional 
waterings, and admit a large portion of free 
air to ſtrengthen the plants as they advance; 
which when about from three to four or five 
inches high, prick a quantity of the beſt 
upon another moderate hot-bed four or five 


| inches aſunder, to have about three weeks 


growth or more to forward them as 
much as poſſible : aſſiſting them with pro- 
per waterings, giving likewiſe occaſional ſhade 
from the ſun till rooted, and plenty of free air 
daily; another parcel of the ſame ſeedlings 
may, about the beginning or towards the 
middle of May, when the weather is ſettled 
tolerably warm, be planted out into the full 
ground, taking opportunity of ſhowery wea- 
ther ; and plant them either at once where 
they are to remain, or in nurfery-beds, in 
rows half a foot atleaſt aſunder ; being care- 
ful to give water directly, repeating it occa- 


ſionally in dry weather, together with occa- 


ſional ſhade, where convenient, in ſunny days, 
till the-plants are well rooted afreſh And 
when thoſe thus pricked out both in the hot- 
bed, and in the nurſery beds in the open 
ground, have had three or four weeks growth, 
or till from fix or eight to ten or twelve 
inches high, they may be tranſplanted with 
balls of earth, without hardly any check 
by their removal; or if permitted to ſtand 
till they ſhew bloom ſufficient to diſcover 
which are double and which fingle-flowered, 
and then chuſing only the beſt ſorts accord- 
ingly, removing them with a ball of earth 
about their roots as aforeſaid, into the borders 
and pots, or other places intended, at from 
five atleaſt to ten feet diſtance from one an- 
other, and diſtribute the different ſorts ſo as 
to effect diverſity, watering them directly, 
and at times till freſh rooted. 

Or, if intended to plant the whole imme- 
diately out from the ſeed-bed into the bor- 
ders, &c. finally to remain, as often prac- 
tiſed to ſave time and trouble; and that if 
you would cultivate only the. fineſt ſorts, may 
plant two or three plants nearly cloſe together 
in patches, about the borders, the afore men- 
tioned diſtance, or in pots, &c. and as ſoon 
as they ſhew their flowers large enough to 
judge of their properties, may clear away tbe 
worſt, and leave only one of the beſt ſorts 
in each patch, or pot. | 

Likewiſe, when intended to plant any in 
pots, to adorn fore courts, &c. always the 

very 
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time; then tranſplanted where they are to 


ble lowers, to preſerve the reſpective varieties 


TAG 


very beſt doubles of the fineſt colours, from 
among thoſe which have been previouſl, 
pricked out in nurſery-beds, and remained to 
ſhew bloom, tranſplanting them with balls 
of earth into the pots, giving plenty of water, 
and place them in the ſhade till they have ta- 
ken good root ; then remove the pots of piants 
where wanted. | 
Raiſing them in the open ground. In de- 
fault of hot-beds, &c. may raiſe all the varicties 
of theſe plants in the full ground, but the ſeed 
muſt not be ſowed before April, and chiefly 
towards the middle of that month; chuſing 
ſome warm rich border, ſow the feed either 
in ſhallow drills near half an inch deep, 
or all over the ſurface, and covered thinly 
with earth, or raked in evenly ; obſ-rving, 
that if the place is defended. with any ſpare 
hand glaſſes, or frames and lights, or even 
with hoop-arches for the ſupport of mats, it 
will be of much advantage in affording ſhelter 
in cold nights; however, this ſowing often 
ſucceeds tolerably well without any covering, 
though probably not come fo forward as thoſe 
that have occaſional ſhelter. | 
When the plants thus raiſed are from a- 
bout three to five or ſix inches high, as for- 
merly noticed in the hot-bed culture, they 
ſhould be planted out either finally into the 
the borders, or in nurſery-beds for a little 


| 


| 


remain, as before directed, 

As to future culture of all theſe plants, 
after being finally planted out, give occa- 
fional waterings the firſt week or fortnight 
till they have taken root, as before adviſed ; 
and after being advanced in growth, place 
fome ſtakes where needful to the ſtrongeſt 
large-headed plants, one ſtake to each ; like- 
wiſe trim off low f(traggling branches near 
the bottom, and long ramblers of the top or 
head juſt to preſerve a little regularity, more 
particularly in the Tagetes patula, which is 
apt to ramble conſiderably. 

Thoſe planted in pots will require con- 
ſtant watering, three times a week at leaſt, or 
even every morning or evening in very dry 
hot weather, 


Saving Seed of all the Sorts, 
As to ſaving the ſeed of theſe plants, they 
ripen abundance in September; but it 
ſhould be collected only from the fineſt dou. 


TAM 


in as true perfection as poſſible, which, with 

ut this precaution, are apt to degenerate 
conſiderably; therefore gather only the prime 
large heads of feed ; which, after being ſpread 
to dry properly, may either be beat or rubbed 
out, or retained in the heads; putting the 
whole up in bags or boxes till ſpring, for ſowing. 

Aways ſave freſh ſeeds every year; for 
thoſe more than one year old rarely grow, 

TAMARINDUS, 

Tamarind tree, 

It is a large tree of Indian prowth, adorned 
with fine pinnated leaves, and bunckes of 
tripetalous flowers; and is retained here in 
our floves for variety. 

Claſs and order, Triandria 1cnogynia. 

Characters.] CALIX, four plane, oval, a- 
cute leaves, coloured and deciduous, — Co- 
ROLLA, three oval, plicated, equal, riſing, 
ſpreading petals, the length of the calix, 
with room for a fourth and loweſt p-tal, &c. 
—STAMINA, three awl-ſhaped, riiing fila- 
ments in the ſinus of the calix, arched to- 
wards the corolla, and with oval incumbent 
anther, — PISTILLUM, an oblong, pedice- 
lated germen, awl-ſhaped riſing ityle, and 
thickiſh ſtigma. — PeRIiCARPIUM, a long, 
compreſſed, unilocular pod, having a double 
bark, and contains generally thiee angular 
ſceds. | 

There is but one ſpecies, viz. 

TAMARIN DUS Indica. 

Indian Tamarind-tree.] Riſes with a large 
trunk, dividing into a very branchy ſpreading 
head, growing fifty or ſixty feet high, covered 
with a brown bark; long abruptly-pinnated 
leaves of ſixteen or eighteen pair of oval lobes, 
not terminated by an odd one; and at the 


| axillas of the leaves looſe bunches of reddiſh 


flowers, ſucceeded by ſeed-pods full of an 
acid pulp, ſurrounding the ſeeds; but do not 
ripen in England. | 
The ſeed-pods of this tree are the tama- 
rinds uſed in medicine, &c. being of a pulpy 
acid nature, excellent to quench thirſt, and 
allay heat; and are imported hither from the 
Weſt and Eaſt Indies, preſerved in ſugar, 
This tree is a native of the Eaſt and Weſt- 
Indies, alſo of Ægypt and Arabia; and from 
which countries it was firſt introduced into 
the European gardens for variety; where it 
requires the conſtant protection of a ſtove all 
the year; ſo muſt be kept always in pots, and 
be", conſtantly in that department, and 
5 | +7 - Ie 
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managed as the other woody exotics of the 
ſtove collection. | 

It is propagated by ſeeds obtained from 
abroad, which ſow in ſpring, io pots of light 
earth, and plunged in a hot-bed or bark-bed 
in the Stove, &c. where they will readily 
come up, and when the ſeedlings are three 
or four inches high, prick them out in ſepa- 
rate ſmall pots, giving water and plunge them 
again in the hot-bed, repeating the water- 
ings, and give occaſional ſhade trom the ſun 
till freſh rooted : and as the plants advance 
in growth, ſhift them into larger pots, and 
keep them always in the bark-ſtove. 

TAMARIX. | 

Tamariſk-ttee. 

Conſiſts of two hardy deciduous tree and 
ſhrub kinds, for variety in the ſhrubbery 
compartments, garniſhed with narrow finely- 
divided leaves, and numerous ſmall pentape- 
talous flowers in looſe ſpikes at the ends of 
the branches, P | 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Trigynia. 

Characters.] CAlix is obtuſe, divided 
into five obtuſe ere ſegments, and perma- 
nent. — CoROLL a, five oval, concave, ſpread- 
ing petals. — STAMINA, five or ten capillary 
filaments, having roundiſh anther, — P1s- 
TILLUM, an acuminated germen, no ſtyle. 
but three oblong feathery revolute ſtigmas. 
— PeRICARPIUM, an oblong, acuminated 
triquetrous, trivalved, unilocular capſule, 
having numerous ſmall downy ſeeds. 

There are only two ſpecies, the one ſome- 
what of the tree kind, the other a ſhrub, both 
deciduous hardy exotics, and remarkable for 
one producing pentandrous, and the other 
decandrous flowers ; and both of which are 
very ornamental. 

The ſpecies are, - 

TAMARIX Gallica. 

Gallican or French Tamariſt.] Grows four- 
teen or ſixteen feet high, with ſlender ſpread- 
ing irregular branches, covered with reddiſh 
and brown bark, narrow finely-divided 
leaves, having the indentures imbricated, or 
lie over one another like ſcales of fiſh, and 
numerous ſmall, pale-red, pentandrous flow- 
ers in looſe ſpikes at the ends of the branches, 

TAMARIX Germanica. 


German Tamariſt.] Grows eight or ten feet 


| hiph, branching erectly, covered with a yel- 
lowiſh bark, ſmall, divided, ſcaley, light- 
green leaves, and numerous, larger decan- 
crous flowers in looſe ſpikes at the ends of 
the branches. . 
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Both theſe ſpecies of Tamarix begin flower 
ing in July, and as they are produced nu- 
meroufly towards the ends of all the branches 
in large looſe ſpikes, they appear very con- 
ſpicuous and ornamental ; for though the 
flowers are ſeparately ſmall, they are very 
numerous, and cloſely placed in each ſpike ; 
and which in the firſt ſpecies have each but 
five ſtamina, (pentandria), aud in the ſecond 
ſpecies ten ſtamina, (decandria), each flower 
ſucceeded by oblong three-cornered capſules, 
— of downy ſeed, rarely ripening in Eng- 
and. 

Theſe ſhrubs are proper ornaments for de- 
corating the ſhrubbery, and all hardy decidu- 
ous plantations; as they exhibit a very con- 
ſpicuous variety, both in their beautiful fo- 
= „and fine ſpikes of flowers. 

hey will ſucceed in almoſt any foil and 
ſituation z and may be had at the public 
nurſeries; and being in poſſeſſion of a few, 
— ſoon encreaſe them plenteouſly as be- 
ow. | 


Metbod of Propagation. 


They are propogated the moſt readily by 
cuttings ; alſo occaſionally by layers ; though 
= generally grow very freely by cuttings. 

y Cuttings.— They will readily grow by 
cuttings of the young ſhoots ; and the pro- 
per ſeaſon for planting them is almoſt any 
time from October all February or March, in 
open weather; chuſing therefore a quantity 
of cuttings, young ſhoots of the year, and 
plant them in a ſhady border, or any moiſt 
ground, in rows a foot aſunder, they will 
be well rooted by the following autumn; 
when, if neceſſary, they may be tranſplanted 
in wider rows, and in two or three years they 
will be ready for the ſhrubbery. 

By Layers, —T he young ſhoots are the pro- 
per parts to lay, and the autumn or early part 
of winter is the ſeaſon for laying them; 
which perform by flit-laying, and let them 
remain a year; then examine them, and 
plant off ſuch as are rooted in nurſery rows 
till wanted. | 

They may alſo be raiſed from ſeed ſowed 
in a moiſt border as ſoon as it can be ob- 
o 

TAMUS. 

Black Briony. | | 

Two hardy, herbaceous, climbing peren- 
nials, compole this genus, ſometimes raiſed 
for variety in the pleaſure-ground, and for 
medical uſes ; are volubilate climbers, 9 
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by ſupport many feet high, garniſhed with 
heart-ſhaped and trifid leaves, and bunches 
of apetalous dioecious male and female 


flowers of no beauty., 


Claſs and order Dioecia Hexandria. 

Characters] CaALix, male and female 
flowers on ſeparate plante, the males having 
a ſix-leaved cup, and the females a mono- 
phyllous one divided into fix parts. — Co- 
ROLL A, no petals. —-STAMINA, fix ſimple 
filaments in the males, with ere& antherz, — 
PisTILLUM, in the female flowers, an ob- 
long germen under the calix, cylindric ſtyle, 
having three reflexed emarginated ſtigmas. — 


| PerRICARPIUM, an oval trilocular bacca, 


having two globular ſeeds. 

There are but two ſpecies, one an inhabi- 
tant .of England, &c. among hedges and 
buſhes, and the other of the iſland Crete ; are 
both large fleſhy-rooted plants, perennial 
in root, *. with annual ſtalks, 

T Aus Communis. 
Common Black Briony.] Hath a very large, 


thick, fleſhy root, covered with a blackiſh 


brown ſkin; ſending up long, twining, 
climbing ſtalks, winding round any ſupport 
ten or twelve feet high, heart-ſhaped, undi- 
vided, ſmooth leaves ; and long bunches of 
white flowers from the ſides of the ſtalks, ſuc- 
ceeded by oval red berries. 

It grows wild under hedges, &c. in Eng- 
land, but is ſometimes admitted in gardens 
as a climber for variety; and is eſteemed of 
great efficacy in medicine. 

*TAMvUs Cretica. 

Cretan Black Briony.] Hath a large, fleſhy 
root, twining, e ſtalks, mounting 
by ſupport ten or twelve feet high; trifid, or 
three-lobed leaves, and bunches of whitiſh 
flowers at the ſides of the branches, ſucceeded 
by red berries. | | 

Both the ſpecies flower in June and July ; 
the flowers are ſmall, and without petals ; 
and are ſucceeded in the female plants by 
berries ripening to a red colour in Auguſt; 
each having two ſeeds, See the Charac- 
ters. 

They are both hardy perennials that are 
abiding in root, producing new ſtalks annu- 
ally in ſpring ; will grow any where in the 
full ground under ſhrubs and buſhes ; and a 
few of each ſort may be introduced in the 
herbaceous collection for variety and obſerva- 
tion, in thickets, woods, and wilderneſs 
plantations, among other climbers ; and may 
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| be there raiſed both from ſeed and roots, 
planted at once, where they are to remain 
near the ſhrubs and buſhes, and ſuffered to 
run and climb over their branches, and any 
adjacent ſupport, 

Some may alſo be cultivated in any bye 
place for medical uſe, particularly the firit 
fort, as being themoſt common and the moſt 
eaſily obtained, either the ſeed to ſow, or 
roots to plant, as below. 
| Both the ſpecies are eaſily propagated by 
ſeed, and by parting the roots. 

By Seed.—'The berries ripen in autumn, 
which ſhould be ſown ſoon after, that they 
may more certainly grow the firſt ſpring. 
Sowing ſome at once where they are to re- 
main in patches between ſhrubs, &c. four or 
five ſeeds in a place half an inch deep; o- 
thers may be ſowed in beds, cither to re- 
main, or for tranſplantation. | 

By parting the Roots.—The old roots of- 
ten furniſh off-ſets, which ſhould be ſlippe] off 
early in autumn or ſpring, and planted at 
once where they are to remain, 

TAN, or TaxnNeR's BARR, for making 
hot-beds, called bark-beds. 

Tanner's Bark, commonly called ſimply 
Tan or Bark, is the Bark of the oak-tice, 
peeled therefrom when felled in the woods 
for timber, of which there are generally 
great falls made every ſpring, when all the 
bark is detached for the tanner's uſe in tan- 
ning of leather, being previouſly chopped or 
ground to pieces: and after being uſed for 
that purpoſe, and caſt out of the tan-vats, be- 
comes a valuable material in gardening, for 
making thoſe kind of hot-beds commonly 
called bark-beds, which are conſiderably 
the moſt effectual hot-beds in uſe, for the 
culture of moſt kinds of tender exotics, that 
require aid of artificial heat in this climate 
all the year in ſtoves, &c. being generally 
made in an oblong pit or cavity ſix or eight 
feet wide, and three deep, the length at plca- 
ſure, (ſee BaxK-Bep and STove); and the 
hot-bed being, in ſubſtance, the fame width 
and depth, it produces a very ſubſtantial, tho“ 
moderate, uniform, and durable heat, not fo 
apt as dung hot-beds to heat vehemently, 
and endanger burning the plants, nor ſend 
up a noxious ſteam ; and the heat is of three 
times longer duration, and more eaſily ma- 
naged ; for a Bark hot-bed will ſupport its 
heat near a year, with the aſſiſtance of a 
little freſh Bark added every three or four 
6L2 | months, 
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months, forking up the o!d and new to- 
ether each time, See BARK-BED and 

TOVE, &c. | 

Therefore this valuable material Tan or 
Bark for the purpoſe of making hot-beds, is 
the caſt-off Pan of the tan-yards ; which, 
however, they preſerve in ſtore with the ut 
moſt care for fate to the gardeners, who now, 
ſince ſtoves have become fo common almoſt 
every where, fetch it far and near, which is 
ſold at per buſhe], or cart, or waggon - load; 
but generally about London is fold at ſeven and 
fix pence per load of ſixty buſhels, being care- 
ful to have that which is as freſh out of the tan- 
vats as poffible, and that of proper quality, 
for there are different forts, ſome being 
chopped or ground moderately large, ſome 
middling, and ſome cut very ſmall, to make 
it go the farther for particular purpoſes of 
tanning, though not near ſo proper for the 
eggs purpoſe as the mideling or larger 
ort; but the largeſt of all heats the 'moſt 
violently, the middling more moderate and 
durable, and the ſmall fort ſoon beeomes 
earthy, and declines its heat; ſo that the 
middling Tan is preferable for general uſe : 

| however, as there is now ſuch an univerſal 
demand for this article; the defired ſort is not 
always to be readily obtained; therefore we 
are often obliged to put up with a mixture 
of all forts. 

But for the particulars reſpecting the choice 
and preparation of the Tan or Bark, and 
method of forming it into a hot-bed, and 
management thereof, ſee BARK BRD, BARK- 
PiT, ForxcinG-FrAME, and STOVE. 

TANACETUM. 

Tanſey. | 

This genus compriſes herbaceous and 
ſhrubby perennials for the kitchen garden, 
pleaſure-ground, and green-houſe collec- 
tions, all of upright growth, from two or 
three to eight or ten feet high, garniſhed 
with bipinnated, pinnated, and entire leaves, 
in the different ſpecies; and the branches 
terminated by numerous compound flowers, 
in umbellate and corymboſe bunches. 

Claſs and order, Syngeneſia Polygamia Su- 

erflua. 

f +" oben Carix, a compound flower, 
having a hemiſpherical, imbricated general 
cup.—CoRroOLLA, numerous tubular, quin— 
quedented, hermaphrodite florets in the diſc, 
and trihd female florets in the radius.—ST a- 
MINA, five ſhort capillary filaments, with 
cylindrie antheræ, in the hermaphrodite flo- 
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rets, —<P1$TILLUM, an oblong germen, flen. 
cer flyle, having in the hermaphrodites a 
bifid revolute ſtigma, and two reflexed ſtig- 
mas in the females.—PERICARPIUM, none; 
a ſingle ſeed in each floret, placed on the 
convex naked receptacle. 

There are about eight ſpecies of Tanacetum, 
though not above five or {ix eſteemed for 
culture in our gardens ; three of which are 
hardy, herbaceous perennials for the full 
ground, and three are of ſhrubby growth for 
the green-houſe. 


Hardy herbaceous kinds. 

Under this head is compriſed the common 
Tanſey with varieties, Coſtmary or Alecoalt, 
and Siberian Tanſey ; all hardy, fibrous- 
rooted perennials, abiding in root, but with 
ſtalks riſing every ſpring and decaying in au- 
tumn. | 

"TANACETUM Vulgare. | 

Common Garden Tanſey.) Hath a fibrous, 
tough, creeping root; upright channelled 
ſtalks, branching erectly two or three feet 
high; large, bipinnated, cut, ſerrated leaves, 
of a ſtrong agreeable odour ; and all the ſtalks 
and branches crowned with umbels of yellow 
flowers in July and Auguſt, 

Varieties.] Common plane-leaved Tanſey, 
— Curled-leaved, — Variegated-leaved, — 
Scentleſs Tanſey, _ 

The common ſort grows wild in England, 
&c. by road ſides, and on the borders of 


fields, and fides of banks, &c. but which, 
and its varieties, have been long employed 


in our gardens, both as culinary and medi- 
cal herbs; and ſometimes as ornamental 
plants : but for the latter purpoſe the curled- 
leaved, and variegated forts merit the moſt 
reſpect ; the curled ſort in particular having 
very large thick leaves, moſt beautifully 
curled, appearing double as it were, and is 
of a heightened grateful fragrance ; which 
therefore, together with the variegated ſort, 
demand a place in every ornamental collec- 
tion, where they will exhibit a very cor- 
ſpicuous diverſity, | 

However this herb, ſor its cxconomical 
uſes in the kitchen and medicine, merits cul- 
ture in every garden, the leaves being ſome- 
times uſed in ſallads while young and tender 
in the ſpring, and for making aas, 
puddings, & 


flowers, are ſaid to be a certain remedy to 
deſtroy worms in the human body. 
This herb, therefore, merits culture in 


every kitchen-garden, planting flips of the 
| root 


c. and the leaves, ſeeds, and 
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root in beds, in rows a foot aſunder, where 
it will abide many years. | 

> TANACETUM Balſamita.. 

Balſamita Major, commonly called Coſimary 
or Alecoaſt.) Hath a thick, fibrated, fleſhy, 
creeping root; upright, round, branchy ſtalks, 
a yard high; oval, entire, ſerrated leaves; 
and the Talks and branches terminated by 
corymboſe bunches of deep-yellow flowers in 
Auguſt, 4 

It is an odoriferous plant, formerly in 
much eſteem both as a culinary and medical 
herb, and as ſuch is till cultivated in ſome 
kitchen gardens, planted as the common 
Tanſey. 

TAN AcETUM Siberica. 

Siberian Tanſey.) Hath a thick, fibrous, 
creeping root ; upright, branchy ſtalks, two 
feet high; pinnated leaves, having very nar- 
row foliola or pin na, ending in two or three 
points; and at the axillas and termination of 
the ſtalks, ſmooth, corymboſe bunches of 
yellow flowers, -in June and July. a 

All theſe herbaceous kinds are durable in 
root, but annual in leaf and ſtalk, | 

Tender fhrubby kinds for the green-houſe. ' 

Conſiſts of three ſhrubby ſpecies,” moſtly 
evergreens, originally from Ethiopia in Afri- 
ca, and require the ſhelter of a green-houſe 
here in winter: they riſe with ſhrubby ſtems 
and branches from three or four to eight or 
ten feet high; o:namented with pinnated and 
pinnatifid leaves, and bunches of yellow, com- 
pound flowers at the end of the hranches.. 

+ TANACETUM Suffruticoſum. _ 

Under-fhrubby Aibiopian Tanſey.) Riſes 
with under ſhrubby branching ſtems, three 
or four feet hign, pinnated, multifid leaves, 
of many very narrow lobes, ſub- divided into 
acute parts, and roundiſh bunches of bright 
yellow flowers at the ends of the branches. 
 STANACETUM fruteſcens, | 

Shrubby African Tanſey.) Riſes with a 
woody firm ſtem, branching fix or eight 


| feet high; pinnatifid leaves, with ſpear- 
_ ſhaped obcuſe entire ſegments or lobes; and 


rountiſh bunches of ſulpbur-coloured flowers 
at the ends of the branches, N 
TAN ACET UN Criihmifolium. 
Samphire-leaued Shrubby Tunſiy.] Riſes 
with a ſhrubby ſtem, branching five or fix | 
feet high ; pinnated leaves, with very narrow 


entire lobes, remote from, one another, and 
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corymboſe bunches of yellow flowers at the 
ends of the branches, | 

All theſe fix ſpecies of Tanacetum, both 
herbaceous and ſhrubby kinds, flower very 
abundantly every ſummer, though not all 
eſteemed ornamental ; but the ſh: ubby kinds 
in particular moſt of all: the flowers of all 
the ſorts are ſeparately ſmalliſh, but being col- 
lected into numerous large umbellate and co- 
rymboſe bunches at the tap of the ſtalks and 
branches, appear very conſpicuous; and being 
compound, each ſeparate lower is compoſed 
of many ſmaller ones, all within one general 
cup, (ſee the Characters); and are ſuc- 
ceeded by plenty of ripe ſeed in autumn, more 
eſpecially the herbaceous kinds. | 
The three hei baceous Tanacetums are very 
hardy , fibrous-rooted perennials, that proſ- 
per in almoſt any ſoil and ſituation, and are 
of great duration in root, which allo creeps 
and ſpreads very conliderably; by which the 
plants, propagated abundantly, and enereaſing 
into large bunches, require trimming or cut- 
ting in all round occaſionally, to keep 
them within moderate bounds, eſpecially the 
common, Tanſey, and varieties. The two 
firſt ſpecies; in particular, are the moſt com- 
mon in England, and; are cultivated in 
kitchen: gardens as culinary herbs ; but more 
commonly the Tanacetum Vulgare; planting 
ſlips of the root of each ſort in autumn or 
ſpring, in rows a foot aſunder. They may 
alſo be all employed to diverſify the compart- 
ments of the pleaſure-ground, among othe 


large herbaceous perennials. | 


And as to culture of theſe herbaceous 
kinds, it conſiſts principally of cutting down 
the decayed ſtalks annually in autumn; and 
as the roots encreaſe faſt into large bunches, 
ſpreading widely round, they [require trim- 
ming in, or to be flipped occaſionally, which 
otherwiſe are apt to over-run the ground; 
keeping them clean from. weeds, and dig be- 
tween the plants annually, in common with 
other ſuch-like perennials. 
The three ſhrubby Tanacetums being. exo- 
tics from het countries in Africa, are ſome- 
what tender here, but they only require 
ſhelter from froſt ; ſo muſt be always kept in 
pots, and depoſited among the. green- houſe 
plants, and treated like other ſhrubby exo- 
tics of that collection; in which they will 
effect a very agrecable variety at all times of 
the year, but more particularly all ſummer 

and 
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und autumn, when in flower. They generally 
begin flowering the early part of ſummer, 
and continue moſtly. till the end of autumn; 
but are rarely ſucceeded by good ripe ſeeds in 
England, 


Propagation of all the ſorts, 


Flerbaceous kinds. All the herbaceous 
ſpecies are propapated plentifully by parting 
the roots; allo by ſeed. 

By parting the Roots. — All theſe ſorts mul- 
tiply exceedingly by the root, which is the 
molt expeditious and ready method of pro- 
pagating them; which is performed by ſlip- 
ping or dividing the roots into ſlips, in au- 
tumn or winter, when the ſtalks are de- 
cayed ; or early in ſpring, before new ſtalks 
ſhoot forth, planting the flips at once where 

they are to remain: thoſe for the kitchen- 
garden, ſuch as the common Tanſey, &c. 
plant in any bed or border a foot and a half 
aſunder; and thoſe intended for variety in 
the pleaſure-ground, diſpoſe ſingly here and 
there, at eligible diſtances, to effect a proper 
diverſity. cubes 

By Seed. Plenty of ſeed may be ſaved in 
autumn, which being ſowed in ſpring fol- 
lowing, in beds of light earth, broad-caſt and 

raked in, they will ſoon come up, and in 
July the plants will be fit to prick out in 
beds, in rows a foot aſunder; ſome to re- 
main, and others to be tranſplanted in au- 
tumn, where required. * 

Shrubby kinds. All the three ſhrubby 
ſorts are all eaſily propagated by cuttings of 
the branches. 8 

The cuttings may be planted any time in 
ſpring and ſummer, chuſing the 1 and 
moſt robuſt ſhoots, which cut off in propor- 
tionable lengths; and if early in ſpring, &c. 
may plant them in pots of good earth, ſeve- 
ral in each, and plunge them in a hot- bed, 
where they will be rooted, and fit for potting 
off ſeparately in ſix weeks; or, if in ſummer, 
the young 3 may be planted in the full 
ground, in a ſhady border, or where they 
may be ſhaded with mats from the ſun; or 
planted in pots, and placed in the ſhade, or 
rather under a garden frame, &c. and ſhaded 
occaſionally ; in all of which methods giv- 
ing plenty of water, they will readily take 

Foot ; but thoſe in the hot-bed will be for- 
wardeſt: they however, will all be well 
Footed the ſame ſeaſon, and ſhould then be 
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| tranſplanted in ſeparate pots, then managed 


as other ſhrubby green-houſe plants. See 
GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 

TARCHONANTHUS. 

Shrubby African Flea- bane. 

It is a ſhrubby ever-green exotic of /Ethi. 
opia, for the green-houſe collection; adorned 
with oval leaves, and compound flowers. 

Claſs and order, Syngeneſia Polygamia . 
qualis, | 
Chara#ters.] CALIx, a compound flower, 
having a monophyllous, top-ſhaped, ſeptem- 
fid, coloured, permanent cup, — CoRoLLa, 
the compound flower is uniform, of many 
funnel-ſhaped, quinquedented, hermaphro— 
dite florets, —STAMINA, five ſhort filaments, 
with cylindric antherz longer than the co- 
rolla, —-P1sTILLUM; an oblong germen, a 
ſtyle double the length of the flower, and 
two gaping ſtigmas,—PERICARPIUM, none; 


down, ripening in the permanent calix. 
There is but one ſpecies, viz, 

TarRcHONANTHUs Campboratus.] Riſes 
with an upright woody ſtem, branching 
out towards the top, ten or twelve feet high ; 
oblong, oval, down: leaves, white under- 
neath ; and purple-violet flowers, in ſpikes at 
the ends of the branches, 


continues a ſucceſſion of flowers ſcveral 
months, but does not ripen ſeeds in England. 


has been long introduced into our gardens for 
variety as a green-houſe plant, as it requires 
ſhelter in winter ; muſt therefore be always 
cultivated in pots, and managed as other 
ſhrubby exotics of this collection. See 
GREEN-HoUSE PLANTS, 

T he propagation of this plant is eaſily ef- 
fected by cuttings planted in ſpring or early 
part of ſummer, in pots, and plunged in a 
hot-bed, giving occafional ſhade and water; 
they will ſoon emit roots the ſame year, and 
be fit to pot off ſeparately in two or three 
months. Or cuttings planted in May and 
June, in beds of common earth, or in pots, 
and ſhaded with mats or oiled paper ſhelters, 
or covered with hand-glaſſes, and ſhaded 
and watered; they will alſo ſtrike root toler- 
ably : obſerving in either caſe, that when 
tolerably rooted towards autumn, they ſhould 
be potted off ſeparately, and managed as the 


other green-houſe plants. | 
F TAXUS, 


a ſingle feed in each floret, covered with 


It begins flowering about September, and 


It is an ever-green exotic from Africa, but 
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| TAXVUS-. 

Yew-tree. 

It is a famous hardy ever-green tree, of 
ſtately ſpreading growth; a native of Eng- 
land, and moſt parts of Europe; and an old 
inbabitant of moſt European gardens, both 
for ornamental and uſeful hedge-work, and 
detached trained figures ; and 1s alſo proper 
for ornamental and timber plantations, in its 
natural growth; but has been more univer- 
ſally cultivated for hedges, and various de- 
tached formal devices; as it branches out 
numerouſly and cloſe to the very bottom, 
having all the branches very cloſely garniſh- 
ed with ſmall, narrow, ever-green leaves, as 
to render it remarkably well adapted for 
training into any ſort of hedges, and various 
kinds of fancy figures, both in cloſe hedge- 
work, and detached. Hence this tree was 
univerſally cultivated in great abundance for 
theſe purpoles in ancient gardening. See 
HR DO ES, PLEASURE-GROUND, &c. 

Claſs and order, Dioecia Monadelphia. 
Cbaracters.] CALIx, male and female 
flowers apart, on ſeparate trees, having no 
calix ; but a germ or bud, like a four-leaved 
cup. — COROLLA, no petals. —=STAMIN A, 
numerous filaments in the males, coaleſce in 
a column below, crowned with peltated de- 
preſſed antheræ, having obtuſe octofid mar- 
gins, and open on each fide the baſe, diſ- 
charging the farina or pollen, —P1STILLUM, 
in the females, an oval, acuminated germen, 
no ſtyle, but an acute ſtigma, —PERiCAR- 
PIUM, a red juicy waſting berry, ſucceeds 
the female flowers, lengthened below, and 
agg at top, covered by a proper coat 

elow; and includes one oval ſeed, promi- 
nent beyond the berry, 

There are two (ſpecies, but not more than 
one common in Europe ; the other being a 
native of Japan, is little known in theſe 
parts, F 

The common ſort therefore is, 

Taxvus baccata. | 

Common Berry-bearing Yrw-tree,] Riſes with 
an upright trunk, and very branchy ſpread- 
ing head, thirty or forty feet high or more, 
very cloſely garniſhed with ſmall, narrow, 
ſtiff, dark-green leaves, growing near to- 
gether, and very ſmall, apetalous, yellowiſh 
flowers, male and female, on different trees; 


incluſters, at the ſides of the branches, ſuc- 


x | 
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| ceeded by ſmall, red, pulpy juicy berries, 
containing the ſeed, ripe in autumn. 

Varieties.) With very ſhort leaves — Broad 
ſhining-leaved — Striped, or variegated- 
leaved. 

The Yew, in all its varieties, is of the 
dioecious claſs, bearing male and female 
flowers, moſtly on ſeparate trees ; flowering 
generally in March, but makes an inconſider- 
able appearance, and are ſucceeded in the fe- 
males by great plenty of ripe berries, ſerving 
as food for birds, and to ſow for the work of 
propagation z as by the berries or ſeed only 
the tree is generally raiſed, effected in great 
abundance in a bed of common earth, as di- 
rected under the article of their Propaga= 
tion. | 
This tree, and varieties, are very bardy 
ever-greens, whoſe verdure aſfumes a dark 
melancholy hue, of a malignant nature : are 
all hardy enough to proſper in any com- 
mon ſoil, even often in the moſt barren, cold 
ſituations, as may be obſerved in many parts 
of England, where the tree grows naturally, 
arriving to a large ſize, fit to fell for timber; 
which being of a very hard durable nature, 
is valuable for many uſeful purpoſes : and it 
is by ſome affirmed, that bedſteads made of 
Yew, will not be approached by bugs. 

But in reſpect, however, to its merit in 
gardening, it may be employed various ways 
as an ornamental ever-green ; alſo as a fo- 
reſt tree, both for ornament and uſe, as 
before obſerved. Formerly it was greatly 


figures, in various otnamental forms, in 
pleaſure-grounds ; but now ſeldom uſed in 
England for theſe purpoſes, ſince all formal 


our gardens, and inſtead thereof it is em- 
ployed in its natural ſtate, in ſhrubberies, 


pally of the ever-green tribe; being there 
permitted to aſſume its natural growth, in 
common with other rural trees and ſhrubs ; 
ſometimes alſo planted as detached ſtandards, 
in extenſive diſtant opens of graſs ground, in 
parks and ſides of hills, &c. for variety, and 
ſuffered to grow in the order of nature ; like- 
wiſe is * proper to be introduced as a foreſt 
tree in all timber plantations, of the ever- 
green kind particularly, (ſee Fox Es T-TREES 
and PLAN TATIONS) ; and for hedge-work, 


where 


employed for hedges; and detached trained 


works of that nature are moſtly baniſned 


and other ornamental plantations, princi- 


— 
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where any internal hedges are required 


either for ornament or ſhelter, no tree is 
better calculated, or fo proper in many 
caſes, it forming the cloſeſt, even, moderate- 
growing hedge of any tree of the ever-green 
collection. It is alſo peculiarly calculated for 
training into any formal or fancy figure, both 
in hedge-work, and as detached objects, ſuch 
as arcades, niches, bowers, pavilions, porti- 
cos, alcoves, pedeſtals, obeliſks, pyramids, pi- 
laſters, galleries, and various other architec- 
tural devices, as well as the figures of men, 
beaſts, and birds, as inancient gardening before 
noticed ; for, by reaſon of its 2 and 
leaves growing exceedingly cloſe, and ſhoot - 
ing very moderate and regular, they may be 
readily trained, by clipping, into any form: 
and as a hedge for ſhelter in nurfery-grounds, 
Ko. to defend the more tender or delicate 


young plants, no other but a Yew hedge is 


ſo well adapted. But as an outward hedge 
for a fence, it is not ſo well calculated as a 
Holly or hawthorn hedge, See HeDGEs, 
For all of the above purpoſes may this not- 
ed tree be moſt eaſily trained, if proceeded 
with in its minor growth in the nurſery ; that 
if for hedges or any fancy figures, ſuffer the 
plants to branch away immediately from the 
very bottom, and trim them with garden 


ſhears once or twice every ſummer, to form 


them for the purpoſes intended ; and if de- 


 Hened for the ſhrubbery and other rural plan- 


tations, trim them up a little at bottom to a 
ſingle ſtem, and ſuffer the head to branch 
out on all ſides and top diffuſively ; likewiſe, 
if for larger detached ſtandards, trim up the 
ſtems gradually to elevate them in propor- 
tion, and encourage the head to branch out, 
and diffuſe its branches widely around ac- 
cording to nature. A 

Yew hedges, and detached fancy figures, 
were in ſo great repute formerly, when no- 
thing but uniform, regular deſigns in gar- 
dening prevailed, that, in ,pleaſure-grounds 
particularly, all the diviſiotis or quarters were 
ſurrounded with theſe fort of hedges, &c. fo 
as in a manner to ſhut out all other trees, 
ſhrubs, and flowers, from the ſight of perſons 
in the adjacent walks ; which would other- 
wiſe have afforded anentertaining variety; and 
inftead thereof nothing hardly butYew hedges 
were to be ſeen on every fide: hence many 


perſons of "taſte, conſidering ſuch gardens 
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deſtitute of variety and entertainment, rooted 
out the hedges by degrees, and laid out the 
gardens anew in more open rural de- 
hens, in imitation of nature, exhibiting all 
the various plants to open view, from the 
contiguous walks and lawns. 80 that in 
conformity to the prevailing rural taſte, in 
plans or deſigns in gardening, hardly any 
Yew hedges are admitted by way of or- 
nament, or otherwiſe; or even ſo much 
as a ſingle detached Yew, trained in any 


uniform manner. However, ſometimes, in 


extenſive grounds, Yew hedges, and other 
formal Yew figures, were ſo judiciouſly ar- 
ranged, and artfully trained, as to exhibit an 
air of ornamental grandeur at firſt entrance, 
eſpecially where they were not too preva- 
lent, Therefore, in pleaſure-gardens of any 
conſiderable extent, ſome ornamental Yew 


hedge work, &c. might be admitted in ſome 


particular open diſtricts, for variety, in con- 
traſt with the rural deſigns ; though it ſhould 
be introduced with great moderation and cau- 
tion, ſometimes forming the entrance to ſome 
elegant compartment; and ſometimes the ter- 
mination or boundary of others, where they 
may not obſtruct the proſpect, or ſhut out from 
ſight the view of any defireable object within 


the garden; training them, by clipping with 


garden-ſhears once or twice every ſummer, 
{ome parts ſtraight, others formed into arches, 
niches, pilaſters, porticos, and other figures, 
before noticed. See HEDGES. 

Likewiſe, detached Yews for training into 
various fancy figures, might be thinly diſtri- 
buted here and there, and formed by clip- 
ping every ſummer into various forms and 
dimenſions before mentioned, to caule variety: 
for all of which purpoſes, both for formal and 
rural plantations, young Yew plants may be 
procured at a}l the public e NN at 
a moderate rate; or may be eafily raiſed in 
great abundance, as hereafter directed, 

But ſome perſons reje&t the Yew, on 2c- 
count of the gloomy mournful aſpect of its 
verdute, and poiſonous quality; others again 
admire it for its ſolemn appearance, which 
effects a remarkably good- contraſt with the 
other more lively evergreens; and as to its 
baneful effects, it is certain the leaves are of a 
poiſonous nature, as the name Taxus, derived 
from the Greek, imports; and it is ſaid was 
formerly uſed in compounding poiſons, _ 

ome 


* 


two or three to five or ſix feet high; 3 
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ſome authors havediſtinguiſhed this tree by the 
name of T axus lethifera, the death-bringing 
Yew ; and hereby, ſay they, it is looked on 
as a ſymbol of mortality, and for that rea- 
ſon planted in church-yards to remind peo- 
ple of their approaching fate. It is certain 
that many accidents have happened to cattle, 
both horſes and cows, by eating the leaves of 
Yew, eſpecially the clippings of Yew hedges, 
which, when they have Jain in the ſun a 


day or two, and half dried, ſome cattle, par- 


ticularly cows, will ſometimes eat them very 
greedily ; ſo that every one ought to be re- 
markably careful either to burn the clippings 
of theſe trees, or put them quite out of the 
way of cattle, and not careleſly caſt them over 
the wall or hedge, into lanes, highways, or on 
rubbiſh heaps, where cattle frequently come. 

Young plantable Yews for all the fore 
mentioned purpoſes, may be procured at moſt 
of the public nurſery-grounds, at a moderate 
rate ; or may eaſily raiſe them abundantly 
from ſeed, of a competent ſize, in a few 
years, for final tranſplantation ; i. e. from 


this tree may be removed occaſionally at 
ven or eight feet height, if required, to form 
an immediate high hedge, &c. for the root 
being remarkably fibrous, the earth adheres 
cloſe in a lump, ſo as to admit of removing 
large plants readily with a ball, to the places 
allotted hem; ſupplying them with due wa- 
terings. | 


Method of Propagation, &c. 


The propagation of this tree is effected 
principally by.ſeed, which ripen plentecuſly 
in autumn, and may be ſowed in any bed or 
border in the open ground, either as ſoon as 


+ ripe, or in ſpiing. It may alſo be propagated 


by layers, and cuttings. 

By Seed. It is moſt adviſeable to raiſe the 
principal ſupply from ſeed ; which if ſewed 
in autumn it will expedite the germenat on 
ſo far, as fome part will riſe the ſpring follows 
ing; but if not ſowed till ſpring, they gene- 
rally all remain in the ground till the ſecond 
year before they come up, though if the ſceds 
or berries are preſerved in earth or ſand till 
ſpring, then ſowed, they will all rife together 
the ſpring after, more plentiful and regular 


than the autumn, ſowings: however, every 


one may ſuit their own convenience or incli- 
nation, in the time of ſowing ; and having 
therefore procured a due quantity of the Yew 


planting off into nurſery lines. 
M 
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berries, diveſted of the pulp or mucilage 
ſow them in beds of light earth, either in 
ſhallow drills, or ſcattered over the [ſurface 
of the bed, and covered near an inch deep 
with light mould, out of the alleys, or elſe- 
where. Being thus ſowed, no farther care 
is required but keeping the beds clean from 
weeds, both before and aſter the plants 
come up; giving alſo occafional waterings 
in. dry weather, in ſpring and ſummer, 
which wiel forward and ſtrengthen the 
ſeedlings in their growth : continuing this 
care of occaſional watering and weeding, let 
the ſeedlings have two years growth in the 
ſeed-bed ; then in autumn or ſpring prepare. 
ſome ground into four-ſeet-wide beds, and 
here plant them out in nurſery rows, a 
foot aſunder, to remain two, three, or four 
years; when ſome may either be planted 
out finally for hedges, it required ;z others in 
the nurſery quarter, in rows, two or three 
feet aſunder, and there trained for the pur- 
poles they are intended, according to the 
hints before given. 

After growing in the nurſery till they ob- 
tain from half a yard to four or five feet ſta- 
ture, they may be finally tranſplanted in au- 
tumn or ſpring, for their intended purpoſes ; 
they will riſe with a large ſpread of roots, 
and ſometimes with good balls of earth; and 
ſhould be planted in their allotted places, as 
ſoon after removal as poſſible, giving each 
plant a good watering, _. KT 

As to future culture, thoſe to be trained 
in hedges, or for any formal detached figure, 
muſt be clipped or ſhorn annually, once on 
twice in the ſummer, (ſee HepGes) ; and 


thoſe in ſhrubberies, and other rural planta- 


tions, require only ſome of the lower 
branches trimmed occaſionally up to a ſingle 
ſtem; but permit the head generally to 
ſpread agreeably to its natural mode of growth,, 
except juſt reducing any conſiderable ramb- 
ling branch, &c. | 

Remark, as to the ſtriped: or variegated: 
Yews and other varieties, that continue them 
exactly the ſame, the propagation of them 
{ſhould generally be effected by layers, or 
cuttings, as they are rarely permanent by 
ſecdlings. . | | 

By Layers.— Young ſhoots, not more than 
a year or two old, being laid in fpring, ſum- 
mer, or early in autumn, many of them will 
root, and in one or two years be fit for: 


By 


, 
* 
- 


By Cutting, or Slips —In March or April, 


or end of Auguſt, or early in September, ſlip 
off a quantity of the one year's ſhoots, diveſt 
them of the lower leaves, and plant them 
in a ſhady border thick together, in ſmall 
trenches, giving water at planting and after- 
wards occaſionally, in dry hot weather ; they 
will be well rooted in two years, fit for tranſ- 
plantation into wider nurſery rows. 

TERRACE, (from Terra the Earth.) 

A Terrace-walk. 

In gardening, a Terrace is a raiſed bank 


of earth, &c. regularly formed in an oblong 
manner to any length, broad enough to ad- 


mit of a ſpacious level walk at top, and ele- 
vated ſomewhat conſiderably above the level 
of the general ſurface ; having the ſides uni- 
formly ſloped, and laid with graſs, and the 
top formed into a flat or level, ſuffigiently 
broad for a graſs or gravel walk, of propor- 
tionable width, as hereafter noticed ; de- 
ſigned in gardens as a high, airy walk, to 
command a better proſpect of the adjacent 
places around, both within and without ſide 
of the garden occaſionally, as well as to en- 
joy the freſh air in ſummer more freely; and 
ikewiſe a noble Terrace appears: very orna- 
mental in the pleaſure-ground. | 
As to the neceſſary elevation or height of 


2 Terrace-walk, it may be more or leſs as 


the fituation admits, or requires, from one 


foot high to one or two yards; or even three 


or four yards or more in particular ſituations, 
and where there are plenty. of ſtuff, either 
acquired or natural, for its formation ; al- 
lowing breadth in proportion, from five to 
thirty or forty feet, and extended to any 
length required, or as may be convenient: 
. are ſometimes formed on ſome 
naturally high, riſing ground, to ſave as 
much trouble as. poſſible, in bringing ſtuff 
from a diſtance ; and is ſometimes raiſed 
wholly of forced materials, 

As to the proper ſituation in a garden for 
a Terrace, this may be varied as the natural 


ſituation of the place may require; though in 


ancient gardening Terraces were more com- 


mon than at preſent ; ſome deſigned both for 


ornament and grand elevated walks, as being 
conſiderably raiſed with noble ſloping banks, 
having ſpacious walks at top for occaſional 
walking ; others. being intended only as a 
moderately-raiſed walk, ſometimes extending 
in a line from the front of the manſion, or con- 


ducted round ſome grand open diviſion, &c. 
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Sometimes, however, à grand Terrace. 
walk is formed next the houſe, ranging ei- 
ther parallel to the front, or to one or both 
wings; or extended in à perpendicular 
line outward from the front of the main 
houſe to ſome conſiderable diſtance; and 
ſometimes are continued both ways; the 
latter generally much leſs elevated than the 
former. 

Sometimes alſo a Terrace-walk is carried 
round the boundary of a lawn, or other open 
diviſion; others, ſometimes contrived at the 
outer verge of the ground, or at the termina- 
tion of ſome particular compartment. 

Sometimes alſo a moderately elevated Ter. 
race is carried almoſt all round the outward 
boundary of the pleaſure-ground, to com- 
mand a more advantageous proſpect of the 
open country. Zool 

In reſped to form, a Terrace is always 
broader at the. baſe than the top, and ex- 
tended lengthways to any diſtance required ; 
having the ſides regularly floped, of more 
or leſs acclivity, as the width, beight, and 
ſituation admit or require. Sometimes both 
ſides are ſloped, and ſometimes only one ſide 
is ſloped, the other perpendicular, and faced 
with a ſubſtantial wall, &c. or by being 
formed againſt the fide of a hill, or ſome 
naturally riſing ground; in either caſe is fi- 
niſhed 7 — enough at top to admit 
of a proper walk; likewiſe, in ſome natur- 
ally-clevated ſituations in particular, Ter- 
races are ſometimes formed one above an- 
other in two or more ranges, each having 
its ſeparate ſide ſlopes, and elevated walk; 
in all of which the ſlopes are neatly laid 
with graſs, and the walk at top is occaſionally 
of graſs or gravel. 

The aſcent of entrance to a Terrace- walk, 
is ſometimes formed by an eaſy acclivity of a 
graſs or gravelled ſlope; and ſometimes by a 
grand flight of ſtone ſteps.” 

Where a naturally-riſing ground, of ſome 
conſiderable elevation, occurs in a proper ſitu- 
ation, or on the ſide of a hill, it is an eligible 
opportunity for forming 2 grand Terrace with 


ing the addition of ſo much foreign aſſiſtance 
in bringing earth and rubbiſh, as when 
raiſed entirely on a perfect level, wholly of 
forced earth, brought from-another place for 
that purpoſe ; or where there are any exca- 
vation of. ground intended to form ha- has, 


| pieces of water, &c, the excavated ſtuff 


might 


the leaſt expence and ui, by not requir- 
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might be employed in forming a Terrace, &c. 


where required. ; 

In proceeding to form a garden Terrace, 
the baſe muſt be ſtaked out wider than the 
intended width at top, for the walk, in order 
to admti of the aſcent of ſlopes being mode- 
rate. 

And in its formation, all the forced earth 
and rubbiſh muſt be well rammed from time 
to time as it is applied, in order to render the 
whole equally firm, that it may not ſettle out 
of form after being finiſhed ; the ſlopes of 
which may either be laid with turf, or ſowed 
with graſs-ſeed. —See GRASS. 

TETRAGONIA, Tetragonia. 

Comprehends ſhrubby and herbaceous ſuc- 
culent perennials of Africa, for the gm 
houſe collection; conſiſting of two ſpecies 
only, both of ſomewhat decumbent growth, 
with ſucculent ftalks, garniſhed with ſmall, 
narrow, ſucculent leaves, and apetalous flow- 
ers at the ſides of the branches. 

Claſs and order, Icoſandria Pentagynia. 

Characters] CALix, four oval, plane, de- 
flexed; coloured, permanent leaves. — Co- 
ROLLA, no petals. —STAMINA, about twen- 
ty capillary filaments, ſhorter than the calix, | 


having oblong, incumbent anthera. — Pis- 


TILLUM, a roundiſh, quadrangular germen, 
under the calix, four awl-ſhaped, recurved 
ſtyles longer than the ſtamina, crowned with 
long hoary ſtigmas.— PERICARTIUM, a large 
leathery, tetragonous, cruſtaceous capſule, 
with four longitudinal, narrow wings, or 

rders ; and contain one quadrilocular hard 

eed, or nut, with oblong kernels, 

The ſpecies are, 

* TETRAGONIA fruticofa. 

Shrubby Tetragonia.] Hach ſlender, ligneous, 
ſucculent, grey ſtalks, branching numerous, 
and ſtragglingly, four or five feet long, in- 
clining to the ground, unleſs ſupported, and 
full of cryſtaline drops; very narrow, ſmall, 
fleſhy leaves, in cluſters, beſpangled alfo with 
pellucid glittering pimples, and greeniſh and 

ellow flowers, by two or three together, a- 
ong the ſides of the branches, in July and 
Auguſt, ſucceeded by large tetragonous cap- 
ſules, ripening ſeeds in winter. 

* TETRAGONIA Herbacea. 

Herbaceous Tetragenia.} Hath a remarkably 
fhick, fleſhy root; herbaceous, weak, «railing 
ſtalks, garniſhed with ſmall, oval, plane, ſuc- 
culent leaves, and bright yellow flowers, a- 
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or March; ſometimes ſucceeded by ripe 
ſeeds in England. 

Both theſe ſpecies of Tetragonia being ex- 
otics from Ethiopia, require ſhelter here in 
winter ; ſo muſt be always retained in pots, 
and placed among the green-houſe plants, and 
managed like other ſucculents of that collec- 
tion; but ſhould be always placed in the 
molt airy part of the green-houſe in winter; 
as they only want protection from froſt, ei- 
ther in that conſervatory, a glaſs-caſe, or gar- 
den- frame; and ſhould be but very moder- 
ately watered during that ſeaſon. 

hey are both of procumbent growth, and 
unleſs ſupported, trail on the ground. The 
ſhrubby ſort is durable in root, ſtem, and 
branch, garniſhed with leaves all the year ; 
but the herbaceous kind often die down to 
the ground, wholly or in part, towards au- 
tumn, and fend up new ſtalks again about 
the latter end of the ſame ſeaſon, continuing 
in leaf all winter, &c. 

Both the ſorts are retained in moſt of our 
eminent green-houſes, to encreaſe the ya- 
riety ; and as there is a ſingularity in their 
general port or habit, particularly the Tetra- 
gonia fruticeſa, they merit admittance in every 
* 1 h 

ey are ealily propagated by cuttings 
and by feed. 33 : 85 

By Cuttings. — Cuttings of the young 
branches may be cut off any time in ſummer 
for planting, which, as being ſucculent, after 
having lain a few days to dry up the moiſture 
of the cut parts, may be planted either in 
pots, and placed under a garden-frame, and 
occaſionally ſhaded, or plunged in any hot- 
bed to forward them. Or cuttings planted 
in a bed of light good earth, in the full 
ground, will alſo readily take root, allowing 
ſhade from the ſun at firſt, and occaſional 
waterings : they will be rooted in fix weeks, 
or two months, fit for potting off ſeparately, 
planting each in a ſmall pot at firſt, and ſhift 
them into larger as they ſhall require. 

By Seed, —Sow it in the ſpring in pots, 
and plunge them in any moderate hot-bed, 
which will generally bring up the plants the 
fame year, which otherwiſe are apt to re- 
main in the ground till the fecond ſpring, 
before they appear. When they, however, 
come up, inure them by degrees to the full 
air; and when two or three inches high, 
prick them ſeparately in ſmall pots, placed 


long the ſides of the branches, in February 


in the ſhade all ſummer, and moderately wa- 
| G M 2 tered 
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tered and managed as other green - houſe ſuc- 
culents. | | 

TEUCRIUM, Tree Germander, includ- 
ing alſo Polium and Marum, &c. | 

This genus is compoſed of under-ſhrub- 
by and herbaceous plants, for variety in 
the pleaſure-ground, green-houſe, and for 
medicinal uſe, all of very moderate growth, 
ſome upright, others with trailing ſtalks, 
garniſhed moſtly with ſmall, ſimple foliage, 
and ſmall, monopetalous, ringent flowers, in 
verticillate cluſters, and ſpikes at the ſides and 
ends of the branches, in the different ſpecies. 

Claſs and order, Didynamia Gymnoſpermia. 
- Chara&ers.] CALix is monophyllous, cut 
half way into five acute nearly equal ſeg- 
ments, and is perſiſtent. — COROLLA is mo- 
nopetalous, ringent, with a ſhort cylindric 
tube, incurved at the top, and with the up- 
per lip erect, and deeply cut into two parts 
the lower one into three, with the middle 
ſegment largeſt. —-STAM1NA, two long and 
two ſhort awl-ſhaped filaments, longer than 
the upper lip, and prominent between the 
ſegments, crowned with ſmall anthera.— 
PisTILLUM, a four-parted germen, a fili- 
former ſtyle, and two fl-nder ſtigmas.— PR- 
RICARPIUM, none; the four roundith ſeeds 
lodge in the calix | K! 
Jo this genus is added the Polium, and Ma- 
rum, and ſome other genera, each formerly 


_ conſidered as a diſtinct genus, but now arrang- 


ed as ſpecies only of this genus Teucrium, 
which comprehends above thirty different 
ſpecies z though ſcarcely a quarter of that 
number common to our gardens, or that have 
any great merit for general cuiture, either for 


uſe or ornament ; conſiſting of hardy, ſhrub- 


by, and herbaceous perennials, for variety 
and « rnament in the full ground; and ſome 
tender kinds for the green-houſe collection. 


Hardy ſbrubly kind, 


Conſiſts of one ſmall, ſhrubby plant, hardy 
enough to live in the full ground in a warm, 
dry ſituation, | 
. ©TEUCRIUM flavum, 

Yellow ſhrubby T eucrium, commonly called Tree 
Germander] Riſes with erect ſhrubby ſtalks 
and branches, only a foot and a half or two 
feet high; having ſmall - heart-ſhaped, ob- 
tuſely-ſerrated, foot-ſtalked leaves, hoary 
underneath, with the floral Jeaves concave 
and entire; and numerous flowers by threes, 
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in whirls, along the upper part of the 
branches, of different colours in the varieties, 

Varieties.] Yellow-ſlowered White- 
flowered. | 

This ſhrub is durable in root, ſtem, and 
branches, foliated moſt part of the year, and 
produces flowers ornamentally in July, ſuc- 
ceeded by ripe ſeed in autumn. 

It is an exotic from Spain and Italy, long 
ſince introduced into our gardens ; formerly 
kept as a green-houfe plant, but now is 
ſufficiently naturalized to this climate to ſuc- 
ceed in the open air all the year, in a ſhel- 
tered, dry ſituation ; though it is ſtill alſo 
proper to keep ſome in pots, to move under 
ſhelter of a frame, or green-houſe, in ſevere 
winters, by way of a reſerve, in caſe the fully. 
expoſed plants ſhould be killed by the froſt, 

It is eaſily propagated by flips, or cuttings 
of the branches; and by ſled. X 

By Slips, &c.—In ſpring or ſummer, lips 
or cuttings of the young ſhoots may be plant. 
ed either in pots, ſeveral in each, orina bed 
or border of good earth; or, to forward them 
as much as poſſible, a quantity of flips may 
be planted in pots in ſpring, and plunged in 
a hot-bed ; obſ-rving, in either caſe, to give 
due waterings, and occaſional ſhade from 


the ſun till rooted ; and in autumn follow— 


ing, they may be tranſplanted in nurſery- 
rows, for a year or two, and ſome in pots, 
for occaſional ſhelter in winter. 

By Seed — This may be ſowed in April, 
in a bed of light earth; and they will ſoon 
come up, and be fit for planting out early in 
autumn following. | 


Hardy herbacerus kinds. 


There are many herbaceous germanders ; 
but the moſt material are the following per- 
ennials, all principally of the fibrous-rooted 
tribe, riſing moltly with herbaceous ſtalks 
both of procumbent and ere& growth; 
ſeldom exceeding a foot and a half long 
or high; which in ſome are annual, and 
ſome become ſomewhat ligneous and abiding ; 
are cultivated for variety and obſervation, 
and ſome as medical plants - 

> TEUCRIUM Scordium. 

Scordium, or Common Water Germander.] 
Hath creeping perennial roots, ſending up 
many ſquare, procumbent, or trailing talks, 
branching diffuſely ; ablong, indented, ſer- 
rated, elqſe-ſiiting, oppoſite leaves; and ſmall 
Pld (C7 1% 1 | reddiſh 
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reddiſh flowers, generally two together, from 
the ſides of the ſtalks and branches, in July 
and Auguſt. 

This is a medicinal herb, and ſmells 
ſtrongly of garlic. 

It grows naturally in marſhy places, in 
the iſle of Ely, and other parts of England, 
and moſt parts of Europe; and ſometimes ad- 
mitted in gardens, in moiſt places, for va- 
riety, and as a medical plant, 

3 TEUCRIUM Scorednia, 

Scorodonia, or Mood Sage.] Hath a fibrous, 
creeping, perennial root; upright, four cor- 
nered ſtalks, a foot and a half high ; heart- 
ſhaped, ſerrated, foot-ſtalked leaves; and 
racemous cluſters of whitiſh flowers, from 
the ſides of the ſtalk upward, ranged moſtly 
towards one ſide, appearing in July. | 
It grows naturally in woods and thickets 
in Eogland, & c. 

+ TEUCRIUM Chamædrys. | 
Cbamædrys or Smaller-creeping Germander.] 
Hath fibrous, very creeping, ſpreading roots; 
many four-cornered, very branchy, trailing 
ſtalks, near a foot long; oval, cuneiform, 
cut, crenated leaves, on ſhort foot- ſtalks; and 
reddiſh flowers, growing almoſt in a verti- 
cillus, or whirls, round the ſtalk, three on 
each peduncle ; appearing in June and July. 
-s a native of Germany, France, &c. 

5 TevcRIUM Canadenſe. 

Canada Germander.] Hath a fibrous peren- 
nial root; upright ſtalks, a foot and a half 
bigh ; oval, lanceolate, ſerrated leaves; and 
white or reddiſh flowers, collected in race- 
mous cluſters, terminating the talks, having 
ſix leaves under each verticillus, or whirl; 
flowering in July. 

Truc glu lucidum. 

Shining Germander.] Hath a fibrous creep- 
ing, perennial root; upright, ſmooth, black- 
iſh green ſtalks, branching diffuſely ; oval- 
oblong, cut-ſerrated, ſmooth, ſhining-green 
leaves ; and purple flowers by' pairs, at the 
axillas of the ſtalks and branches, — Grows 
naturally in France and Germany. 

The following are principally of the polium 
or poly kind, moderately hardy, but rather 


impatient of ſevere froſt ; ſo ſhould alſo keep 


ſome im pots, to move under ſhelter in winter. 

7 Teucr1UM Polium. 

Polium, or Common Yellow Mountain Poly.] 
Hath a fibrated perennial root ; herbaceous, 
trailing, branchy ſtalks, proſtrate on the 
ground ; oblong, obtuſe, crenated, downy, 


| 
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| ſeffile leaves; and the branches terminated 


by roundiſh heads of yellow and other co- 
loured flowers in the varieties; appearing in 
June and July. 
Varieties.) There are many varieties of 
this ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by ſome little vari- 
ation in their growth, having all roundiſh 
heads of flowers; moſtly, however, either 
white or yellow, | 
0 It grows naturally in Spain and Portugal, 
© 

* Tevckium Montanum. 

Mountain Poly, with Lavender Leaves.) 
Hath a fibrous, tough, ligneous root; ſome- 
what ligneous, weak, procumbent ſtalks ; 
ſpear-ſhaped entire leaves, hoary underneath ; 
and ſmall white flowers in a corymbus at the 
1 of the branches, in June and 

uly. 

Tzuckiuu Pyreniacam. 

Pyrenean Mountain Peoly,] Hath fſlender, 
trailing, ſomewhat ligneous, haity ſtalks , 
wedge-ſhaped, and roundiſh crenatcd leaves ; 
and flowers produced in a corymbus at the 
ends of the branches, of different colours in 
the varieties; appearing early in ſummer, 

Varieties.) Purple-flowered—W hite-flow- 
ered— V ariegated purple and white-flowered, 

0 TEUCRIUM Pumilum. 5 

Dwarf Mountain Poly.) Hath ſomewhat 
ligneous, procumbent, ſlender, downy ſtalks, 
lying on the ground ; linear, or very narrow, 
plane, leaves in quadrifarous ue and 
reddiſh flowers, collected into ſmall heads, 
terminating the branches, —in June and July. 

* Tzucgluu Capitatum. a 

Capitated Mountain Poly.) Riſes, with up- 
right, ſomewhat ligneous, branchy ſtalks, a 
foot high; ſpear-ſhaped, crenated downy 
leaves; and white flowers collected into 
round heads at the end of the branches, 


ſtanding on peduncles; appearing in June 


and July. | 

All theſe herbaceous Teucriums flower com- 
monly in June and July; the flowers ſepa— 
rately ſmall, of the monopetalous ringent 
kind ; produced generally in a ſort of ver- 
ticillus, or whirls, towards the upper part of 


the branches: in ſome placed at a diſtance, 


and in others in cloſe heads or ſpikes ; ſuc- 
ceeded in the firſt three or four ſorts by plenty 
of ſeed in autumn ; but the others do not 

always ripen ſeeds freely in England. 
They are all perennial plants, durable in 
root ; and ſome of the ligneous kinds ou 
| alla 
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alſo abiding in ſtalk, more particularly ſome 
of the Poliums. 

All the ſorts are occafionally employed in 
gardens for variety and obſervation; and may 
be had at moſt of the nurſeries. —- 

The firſt four or five ſorts are very hardy 
plants, that will ſucceed any where in the 
full ground, but moſt proſperouſly in a moiſt 
fituation ; all of which may he propagated 
abundantly by flips of the roots, in autumn 
or winter ; or of the young ſhoots in ſpring 
and ſummer ; alſo by ſeeds. 

But the Polium kinds are rather a little 
tender, and ſhould therefore have generally a 
dry, raiſed, ſheltered, ſunny ſituation, as be- 
fore obſerved ; and ſome ſhould alſo be pot- 
ted for ſhelter in winter, under a frame, or 
in a green-houſe, 

As to the method of propagating all theſe 
ſorts, it is either by parting the roots, by ſlips 


of the branches, or by ſeeds. 


The firſt five forts may be propagated plen- 
tifully, either by ſlipping the roots, in autumn, 
winter, or ſpring ; or by flips or cuttings 
of the young ſhoots in ſpring, or early part of 
ſummer, planted in a moiſt ſhady place; or 
by ſowing the ſeeds in a bed or border of 


common earth in the ſprin 


The Polium kinds may [ikewiſe be raiſed 
plentifully from ſeed, and by ſlips or cuttings 
of the ſhoots in ſpring. The ſeed is gener- 
ally obtained from abroad, which ſhould be 
ſowed in ſpring in a bed of light earth, a 
quarter of an inch deep; where the plants 
will ſoon come up, and be fit to prick out in 
July or Auguſt ; either in nurſery-rows till 
autumn or ſpring,-or planted at once where 


they are finally to remain. — And as to the 


propagation by flips, it may be performed in 
April, chuſing the moſt robuſt ſhoots, and 
plant them in an eaſterly border, giving oc- 


cCaſional waterings and ſhade ; and they will 
be well rooted by autumn for tranſplant- 


ation, 


Tender forubby kinds for the green-houſe col- 


_ teftion. 


Several of the ſhrubby kinds of Teucrium, 
being exotics of tenderer quality, require ſhel- 


ter here in winter of a green-houſe or garden- 


frame; ſo are commonly retained in pots, 
and placed among the green-houſe plants, 
ferving to encreaſe the variety of that collec- 
tion; and the following ate the principal 
ſorts thereof in the Engliſh gardens, being 
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all moderate-growing ſhrubby plants, cloſely 
garniſhed with ſmall ſimple leaves, moſtly 
of a ſomewhat hoary or downy nature ; and 
flowers growing in the verticillate order. 

1 TEUCRIUM fruticans. 

Shrubby or Spaniſh Tree Germander.] Riſes 
with an upright, ſhrubby, hoary ſtalk and 
branches, five or fix feet high; having ob- 
long-oval entire leaves, ſmooth above, and 
hoary underneath, placed oppoſite on ſhort 
foot-ſtalks ; and blue flowers at the axillas of 
the branches, one on each peduncle ; ap- 
pearing great part of ſummer. 

Variety.) With ſtriped leaves. 

1 TEUCRIUM l/atifolium. 

Broad-leaved Spaniſh Tree Germander. ] Riſes 
with a ſhrubby downy ftalk and branches, 


downy underneath ; and. pale-blue flowers 


ing moſt part of ſummer. 

** TeuckiuM Marum. | 

Common Marum, or Syrian Maſtich.) Riſes 
with an upright ſhrubby ſtalk, and numerous 
ſlender hoary branches, from about a foot 
and a half to two or three feet high ; having 
very ſmall oval, entire leaves, pointed at 
both ends, hoary underneath, and placed op- 
poſite ; and bright-red flowers in cluſters at 
the ends of the branches, generally ranged 
on one fide, having hairy cups; appearing 
in July and Auguſt, but rarely any ſeeds in 
England. | I 

This is a fine aromatic, and is an old reſi- 
dent of our gardens, eſteemed both for its 
aromatic property; and to effect vatiety, 
generally as a green-houſe plant, though it 
will alſo ſometimes ſucceed in the full ground, 
if planted in a dry ſheltered ſituation ; afford- 
ing it protection of mats in very ſevere wea- 
ther. 

*5 TevcrRiuM Maſſilienſe. | 

Marſeilles Under-fhrubby Germander.] Riſes 
with upright, ſuffruticoſe, or under-ſhrubby 
ſtalks, about a foot high ; oval, cut-crenat- 
ed, rough, hoary leaves; and purple flow- 
ers in erect cluſters, terminating the ftalks ; 
appearing in July, ſucceeded by ripe ſeed in 
autumn. | | 

All theſe ſhrubby germanders under this 


ennial, or durable in root, ſteam, and branch- 


es; and I er their leaves moſt 
part of the year, 


five or ſix feet high; having broad, rhom- 
boid-ſhaped, acute, entire, hairy leaves, 


ſingly at the ſides of the branches; appear- 


head (Green-houſe kind) are univerſally per- 


wering abundantly every 
ſums 
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ſummer, but rarely ripen good ſeeds in 
England. 

As all theſe green-houſe ſorts are exotics 
from diſtant warm countries, require to be 
ſheltered here in winter from froſt ; and 
therefore muſt generally be cultivated in 
pots, in order to be moved into a green-houſe 
or garden- ſrame, during the winter, and ma- 
naged as other green-houſe ſhrubs, (lee 
GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS); but ſome may 
alſo be planted in the full ground, in a warm 
dry ſituation, where they will often ſtand 
through our moderate winters tolerably well ; 
but are liable to ſuffer by ſevere froſt, which 
renders it neceſſary to treat the principal part 
generally as green-houſe exotics, | 

The propagation of all theſe tender ſhrubby 
kinds, is by ſlips, or cuttings of the young 
ſhoots of the branches in ſpring, and early 
part of ſummer, as directed for the firſt ſpe- 
cies. (Teucrium flauum) ; and when rooted, 
plant moſt of them ſingly in pots for remov- 

ing to occaſional ſhelter in winter, and ma- 
naged as before hinted ; others plant in the 
open air, in a dry warm expoſure, to take 
their chance, 

THALICTRUM. 

Meadow Rue. 

This genus conſiſts wholly of hardy, her- 
baceous, fibrous-rooted perennials, ſome of 
which are cultivated in gardens for variety and 
ornament, riſe moſtly with upright ſtalks an- 
nually, adorned with many-lobed leaves, and 
ſmalliſhtetrapetalous flowers, generally crown- 
ing the ſtalks in paniculated bunches, 

Claſs and order, Pohhandria Polygynia. 


Characters. ] CALIx, none. — CoROLLA, | 


four roundiſh, concave petals that ſoon fall 
off, —=STAMINA, numerous compreſſed fila- 
ments, broadeſt above, and terminated by 
oblong ere antheræ. — PISTILLUM, nu- 
merous roundiſh pedicellated germina, hav- 
ing thickiſh ſtigmas.—PERICARP1UM, none. 
— Numerous oval ſulcated ſeeds in a head. 

There are twelve or fourteen ſpecies, and- 
the moſt noted of which in our gardens are the 
following, retained in the eee 
for variety; all of which have perennial 
roots, moſtly fibrated and creeping; and 
ſend up erect herbaceous ſtalks annually, in 
ſpring, which conſtantly decay to the ground 
in autumn. 

" THALICTRUM flavum. | 

Greater Yellow Thalictrum, or Common Mea- 
gow Rue.] Hath a thick, fibrous, creeping, 
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yellow root; ſending up ſeveral round, fur- 
rowed, leafy ſtalks, five or ſix fect high; 
garniſhed with many-lobed leaves, having 
moſt of the lobes cut into three parts ; and nu- 
merous whitiſh flowers terminating the (talks 
in many paniculated bunches, ſtanding erect. 

Variety.] Montpelier yellow - flowered, 
called Thalictrum Specioſum. 

This ſpecies grows wild in meadows, and 
other moiſtiſh places, and by river ſides in 
England, &c. and is ſometimes introduced 
in gardens for varicty. 

*THALICTRUM agquelegifelium. 

Columbine-leaved Thalifirum, commonly called 
Feathered Columbine.) Hath a thick fibrous 


root; upright taper ſtalks, three or four ſeet 


high ; large leaves compoſed of many lobes, 
much like the aguilegia or columbine ; and 
numerous whitiſh flowers, terminating the 
ſtalks in large panicles, ſucceeded by ſtraight, 
triangular, pendulous ſeeds. 

Varieties.) Green- ſtalked, with white flow- 
ers and ſftamina—Purple-ſtalked, with purple 
flowers and ſtamina. i 

Is an inhabitant of. Helvetia, &c. but has 
been long in the Engliſh gardens, 

3 THALICTRUM Coernuti. 

Canada Thalictrum of Cornutus.] Hath a 
fibroſe dark-coloured root ; upright, ſmooth, 
purpliſh ſtalks, three or four feet high, branch- 
ing towards the top; large many-lobed leaves 
like thoſe of columbine; and numerous white 
flowers terminating the ſtalks and branches, 
in large panicles, each flower having five 
petals. 

* THALICTRUM angu/iifolium. 

Narrow-leaved German Thaliftrum.] Hath 
a fibrated root; upright ſtalks, two or three 
feet high ; large pinnated leaves, of many 
very narrow entire lobes, and numerous ſmall 
whitiſh flowers in panicles, at the top of the 
ſtalks, 

5 THALICTRUM tuberoſum. 

Tuberoſe-rooted Spaniſh Thaliftrum. ] Hath a 
root hung with many-knobbed tubers ; up- 
right, almoſt naked ftalks, a foot and a half 
high ; ſmall obtuſe leaves, three-parted at the 
end.; and largiſh white flowers, in roundiſh 
bunches, at the top of the ſtalks; each flower 
having five petals. OD | 

5 THALICTRU M minus. | 

Leffer Meadow Rue.) Hath ſmall, fibrous, 
creeping roots; . lender branching ſtalks, 
about a foot high; leaves cut into. fix parts; 
ſmall and whitiſh and yellow flowers, =y 

nod- 


48 
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nodding poſition, in looſe panicles, at the 
top of the ſtalks.— It inhabits moiſt meadows 
and paſtures in England, &c. | 

7 THALICTRUM fetidum. 

Fetid or Stinking Dwarf Thalictrum.] Hath 
a fibrous creeping root; ſlender, paniculated, 
branchy, leafy ſtalks, fix or ſeven inches high; 
leaves compoſed of many ſmall, indented fo- 
liola, having a ftinking odour ; and ſmall 
whitiſh flowers in looſe panicles, at the top 
of the ſtalks. — Grows naturally in the 
ſouth of France, and Helvetia, &c. 

s THALICTRUM Alpinum. 

Alpine Dwarf Thalictrum.] Hath a fibrous 
creeping root; ſlender, ſingle, almoſt naked 
ftalks, about fix inches high ; leaves having 
ſmall obtuſe lobes, and whitiſh flowers in 
fingle cluſters terminated the ſtalks. 

All theſe ſpecies of Thalifrum generally 
flower in June and July, except the Alpine 
ſort, which commonly flowers in April 'or 
May ; the flowers ſeparately are ſmall, but 
collected many together in paniculated 
bunches at top of the plants, each flower hav- 
ing generally four petals, and in ſome ſpe- 
cies five, as in their reſpective deſcriptions ; 
and are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in Auguſt 
and September, | 8 

They are all very hardy herbaceous peren- 


nials, that will ſucceed in any common foil 


and expoſure, in the full ground; though 
generally are the moſt proſperous in ſhady 
moiſt ſituations: they are eſteemed, ſome as 
flowery ornamental plants, others principally 
as plants of variety, and botanical obſerva- 
tion ; though all the ſorts may be employed to 
diverſiſy the pleaſure-ground in any of the 
open compartments, in aſſemblage with other 
herbaceous perennials; and are all eaſily raiſ- 
ed from flips of the root in autumn, which 
will creep exceedingly, and multiply in great 
abundance. | | 

But the fecond and third ſpecies are the 


ſorts that are the moſt commonly known, el-- 
teemed, and cultivated in the Engliſh gardens 


as ornamental flower plants, they flowering 
more conſpicuouſly than the others ; though 
the firſt ſort is alſo often admitted in eminent 


gardens to encreaſe the variety. 


The propagation of all the ſorts is very 
eaſily effected in abundance, by parting the 
roots in autumn, when the ſtalks decay, or 
in the ſpring before new ones ſhoot forth; 
planting the flips, the ſtrongeſt where they 
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are to remain, and the weakeſt in nurſery- 
rows, to have a ſummer's growth, or to re- 


main till wanted, ; 

Likewiſe by feed ſowed in the ſpring, in a 
bed or border; they will ſoon riſe, and the 
ſeedling plants will be fit to plant out towards 
autumn following. 

THEOBROMA. 

Chocolate Nut Tree, &c. 

Compriſes two exotic trees of the Weſt 
Indies, retained here in ſome eminent ſtoves 


| for variety; are adorned with large oblong 


and heart-ſhaped ſimple leaves, and ſmall 
pentapetalous flowers, in bunches, at the 
ſides of the branches. 

. Claſs and order, Polyadelphia Pentandria. 

Characters. ] CALIx, three oval, concave, 
reflexed, ſpreading deciduous 1 e 
ROLL A, five concave, galeated or arched, 
quinquenervous petals, having each a bifid, 
horn-like briſtle at top, and a bell-ſhaped 
neQarium of five oval-lanceolate, connected, 
ſpreading leaves.—STAMINA,numerous awl- 
ſhaped filaments in five bodies, terminated by 
ſo many antherz.—PIsTILLUM, an oval ger- 
men, awl-ſhaped ſtyle, and ſimple ſtigma.— 
PERICARPIUM, a woody, unequal, oblong, 
or roundiſh fruit, or nut; having many oval 
fleſhy ſeeds arranged in five cells. | 

There are only two ſpecies, both of the 
tree kind, though the firſt is but of very mo- 
derate growth, and the ſecond obtains ſome 
conſiderable ſtature and magnitude, 

© THEOBROMA Cocaso. Fo 

Cocao or Chocolate Nut Tree. ] Riſes with an 
upright, robuſt ſtem, only about half a foot 
thick, branching ten or twelve feet high ; 
large, oblong, entire, oppoſite leaves, near a 
foot long, and half as broad ; and numerous 
yellowiſh flowers, in bunches, from the ſides 
of the trunk and branches; ſucceeded by ob- 
long, quinquangular fruit, full of ſeeds, of 
which is made the chocolate, 


» 


This tree inhabits the hot parts of Ameri- 


ca, where it is alſo attentively cultivated 
for its fruit, to make the chocolate ; being 


made of the kernels, which are firſt roaſted 


in a Fan, and reduced to powder; then 
worked with orange water, and formed into 
a paſte; afterwards mixed with ſugar, aro- 
matic ſpices, and perfume ; then formed into 


rolls or cakes, and exported to Europe, and 


other different parts of the world, 
2 THEOBROMA Guazuma.  '_ 
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Guazuma, or Baſlard Cedar of Jamaica.) | or within five degrees over or under, is the 


Riſes with an upright large trunk, branch- 
ing numerouſly and ſpreading, thirty or 
forty feet high; oblong, heart-ſhaped, ſer- 
rated, alternate leaves, four inches long; and 
numerous ſmall yellowiſh flowers at the ſides 
of the branches ; ſucceeded by roundiſh, tu- 
berculated rough fruit, containing the ſeed. 
Both theſe trees being exotics from the 
hot parts of America, in this country require 
the indulgence of a ſtove; ſo muſt be kept 
always in pots, and placed in that conſerva- 


' tory, and managed as other woody exotics of 


fimilar quality. See STO VE PLANTS. 

They are propagated by ſeed obtained from 
abroad, ſowing it as ſoon after its arrival as 
poſſible, in pots, and plunged in a bark-bed, 
where they will ſoon come up ; and when a- 
bout three inches high, pot them off ſe- 
parately, and plunge them in the bark-bed 
in the ſtove; and manage them as other 
woody exotics of this department. 

THERMOMETER, 

An inftrument reſembling a weather-glaſs, 
for meaſuring and demonſtrating by inſpec- 
tion the degrees of heat and cold at all ſea- 
ſons, and which proves of great utility in the 
culture of tender exotic ſtove plants, by ſerv- 
ing as a guide to regulate the proper degree 
of heat for ſtoves or hot-houſes, containing 
ſuch plants; particularly in winter, when 
fire heat is uſed. See STOVE. 

At to the conſtruction of a botanical Ther- 
mometer for a hot-houſe, it conſiſts of a 
long flender glaſs tube, or pipe, about two 
feet long, having a ſmall glaſs ball or globe 
at the end ; and is fixed longitudinally on a 


. braſs or wooden plate or frame, the ſame 


length, or longer, and four or five inches 


broad ; the glaſs tube and ball being fur- 


niſhed with a quantity of coloured liquid 
ſpirit, which is affected by heat and cold ſo 
as to aſcend higher or lower in the tube pro- 
portionably, a ſcale being marked on the 
frame along each ſide of the tube, divided into 
the different degrees of heat and cold; and 


the ſpirit aſcending by the heat of the inter- 


nal air, promoted by fire, &c. points out on 
the ſcale the proper degree of heat required, 
having the name of ſome remarkable exotic, 
ſuch as the anana, or pine-apple, wrote on 
the ſcale as a ſtandard mark of the requiſite 
temperature of heat, ſo as when the internal 


heat of the Rove raiſes the ſpirit to that mark, 


| 


proper temperature for the growth of the ana- 
nas, and all other tender plants from the hot- 
teſt parts of the world; ſo that the fires re- 
22 for the ſtove in winter, are to be made 

ronger or weaker, according to the direc- 
tion in the Thermometer. 

Thus a good Thermometer in ſtoves is 
more particularly uſeful in winter, during 
the time the fires are made in the flues for 
warming the air internally; it being gene 
ally hung up towards the centre of the itove, 
ſo as the warmth thereof may operate mo- 
derately and equally on every fide, and diſ- 
cover the real temperature of the general in- 
ternal heat, which ſhould be ſupported al- 
ways nearly equal by the aid of bark hot-beds 
and real fire, ſufficient to raiſe the ſpirit in 
the tube to the mark ananas aforeſaid, or but 
a little over or under, 
| Remarking however, the Thermometer 
ſhould not only be ſuſpended nearly towards 
the centre of the ſtove, but alſo out of the 
ſun, or at leaſt placed with its back thereto, 
| that the glaſs tube and ball containing the 
ſpirit, may be ſhaded from the ſun-ſhine as 
much as poflible ; and alſo placed at ſome 


diſtance from the fire place and flues, ſo as 


neither the direct rays of the ſun, or heat of 
the fire, darting immediately on the tube 


and ball, may affect the operation of the en- 


cloſed liquor, and cauſe it to mount conſider. 
1 higher than would be effected by the 
real general warmth of the air of the ſtove, 
and be thereby led inadvertently into an er- 
ror, in = he the internal heat to be much 
ſtronger than it really is, when probably it 
is not ſtrong enough; which, if often repeat- 
ed, might in time prove very prejudicial to 
the plants: therefore this inſtrument ſhould 
always be judiciouſly placed as above, fo as 
to be affected only by the real general warmth 
of the internal air; and by obſerving this, 
you may eaſily regulate the ſtove heat at all 
ſeaſons to ſuch proper temperature as is re- 
quiſite for the culture of the plants before 
mentioned. 

That therefore every ſtove ought to be 
furniſhed with a good botanical Thermome- 
ter, as a guide for more certainly determin- 
ing at all times the neceſſary degree of heat; 


for in winter, when fires are requiſite, it is 
eaſy to make them of more or leſs ſtrength, as 


you ſhall ſee neceſlary, to warm the whole 
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incloſed air equally, to ſuch a temperature of 
heat, as to mount the ſpirit in the Thermo- 

meter to the degree marked ananas, which 

ſhould be well attended to, and continued 

always as nearly as poſſible to that ſtandard, 

or not exceeding five or ten degrees over or | 
under, 

Or if the Thermometer ſhould at any time 
diſcover the fire heat in winter, &c. to be 
conſiderably too ſtrong, let the fire be imme- 
diately leſſened, and open the door of the 
furnace to cool the flues ; alſo, if calm mild 
weather, admit freſh air moderately, if it 
ſhall ſeem neceſſary, in order to reduce the 
heat as ſoon as poſſible, nearly to the proper 
ſtandard. 

Likewife in ſummer, in very hot ſunny 
weather, if the internal heat of the ſtove ap- 
pears by tne Thermometer to be much too 
powerful in the middle of the day, it is eaſily 
reduced to the proper temperature, by ſlidin 
open the glaſſes to admit free air, as you ſhall 
ſce convenient. | 

THY MUS, 

Thyme. 

This genus furnifhes the common Thyme, 
and ſeveral other low aromatic plants, moſtly 
perennials of ſomewhat ſuffruticoſe or under- 
thrubby growth; ſome valued as noted pot- 
herbs, others as medical plants, and fome for 
varietyin the pleaſure ground; riſing with ſlen- 
der ſtalks and branches, from about half a foot 
to a foot or eighteen inches high ; adorned 
with very ſmall leaves, and ſmall ringent flow- 
ers in verticillate ſpikes and heads, terminat- 
ing the branches. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Gymnoſpermia. 
> Chara#ers.] CaLix is monophyllous, tu- 
bular, bilabiated, and permanent; having 
the chaps hairy and cloſed, with the upper 
lip broad, plane, erect, and tridented, and 
with the lower one ending in two equal 
briſtles.— CoRoLLA, a fmall ringent petal, 


having the upper lip ſhort, erect, obtuſe, and | 


emarginated, and the under one Jong, broad, 
and tridented, with the middle ſegment the 
longeſt. —STAMINA, two long and two ſhort 
filaments, having ſmall antherz,—PIsTIL- 
LUM, a four-patted germen filiforme ſtyle, 
and a bifid, acute ſtigma.—PERICARPIUM, 
none; four ſmall roundith ſeeds lodged: in the 
permanent calix. = n 

There are ſeven or eight different ſpecies 
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| moſt material ſorts for general culture ; con- 


ſiſting of the common Thyme of our kitchen 
tic Thyme, &c. each compriſing ſome va- 


moſtly of very branchy buſhy growth, and 
durable in root, ſtem, and branches, and all 
hardy enough to grow freely in the full 
ground, in any common ſoil of a garden. 

THYMUsS Pulgaris. 

Common Garden Thyme,)] Hath very fibrey 
roots; ere, ſlender ligneous ſtems, of very 
branchy and buſhy growth, a foot high, 
cloſely garniſhed with ſmall oval revolute 
leaves, and all the branches terminated by 
numerous ſmall, whitiſh-purple flowers, in 
verticilate ſpikes, appearing in ſummer, and 
ſucceeded by abundance of ripe ſeed early in 
autumn, 

Varieties.] Broad-leaved — Narrcow-leaved 
—Variegated or ſ{triped-leaved. 

It is an inhabitant of rocky places in France 
and Spain, &c. but all the varieties have been 
long reſidents of our kitchen-gardens as emi- 
nent aromatic pot-herbs, and as medical 
plants; alſo occaſionally in the pleaſure- 
ground for variety, and ſometimes as edgings 
to beds and borders, on account of its cloſe 
buſhy growth ; but its principal eſtimation is 
for kitchen and medicinal uſes, 

*Tnymvus Serpyllum. 


Serpyllum, Creeping Wild Thyme, or Mother 


of Thyme. ] Hath decumbent creeping ſtalks, 
1x or eight inches long, or more; garniſhed 
with obtuſe, plane leaves, ciliated at the 
baſe, and the branches terminated by numer- 
ous ſmall, purpliſh flowers, growing in heads, 
appearing in ſummer, ſucceeded by plenty 
of ripe ſeeds in autumn. 

Parieties.] Broad-leaved. —Narrow-leaved 
Broad hairy-leaved — Variegated-leaved — 
Citron - ſcented, commonly called Lemon 
Thyme—Greater'purplc-flowered, 

| This ſpecies inhabits paſtures, heaths, and 
commons, in moſt parts of Britain, and other 
parts of Europe; and is admitted into many 
gardens for variety, more particularly the va- 
riegated fort, and that called kemon TI hyme, 
which are ſometimes diſpoſed ſingly about 
the borders, &c. and ſometimes in pots; and 
were alſo formerly employed to form edgings; 
but the Lemon Thyme in particular is in 
high eſtimation for its agreeable odour. 


of Thymus, and of which the following are the | | 


3 TxymMvs Maſticthing 1 
6 AHaſtich- 


gardens, —Serpyllum, or Wild Thyme, — Maſ- 


rieties, and are all low, frutiſcent perennials, 
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Maſtichina, or Maſtich Thyme.) Riſes with 


flender ligneous ſtalks and branches, a foot 
long, or mote ; garniſhed with oval, obtuſe, 
hoary leaves; and the branches terminated by 
the flowers in verticillate, downy heads, ap- 
pearing in June, but rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds 
in England. | 
Varicties.] White-flowered—Red-flowered, 

It is a native of rocky places in Spain, but 
is an old inhabitant of our gardens, chicfly as 
a finely- ſcented aromatic, and for variety, 

*THyYMvus Zygis. 

Zygis, or Shrubby narrow - leaved Spaniſh \ 
Thyme.) Riſes with low, vnder-ſhrubby, 
erect ſtalks; long, very narrow leaves, cili- 
ated at the baſe ; and flowers terminating the 


branches in verticillate ſpikes. 


*'THYMvUs cephalotos. . 
Large headed Portugal Thyme.) Riſes with 


low ligneous ſtalks, and ſtiff hoary branches, 
half a foot long; ſpear-ſhaped hoary leaves, 
placed oppoſite ; and many whitiſh flowers, 
terminating the branches in large imbricated 
heads, having oval bracteal leaves. 

Variety.) With ſmall flowery heads, 

All theſe five ſpecies of Thymus, and their 
varieties, are of an aromatic quality, and 
their chief virtue refides in the leaves, which 
impart a very agreeable aromatic fragrance. 
But the firſt three ſpecies are the * noted 
ſorts in the Engliſh gardens ; though the 
Thymus Vulgaris, or Common "Thyme, is 
conſiderably the moſt generally known and 


cultivated, chiefly for its ſuperior aromatic 


property, for culinary purpoſes. 
hey are univerſally perennial, ſomewhat 
between a ſhrubby and an herbaceous nature, 
wholly abiding in root and top, generally of 
ſomewhat buſhy growth ; their leaves in ge- 
neral very ſmall, but cloſely placed, and 
moſtly evergreen : the flowers alſo are very 
ſmall, monopetalous, and ringent, and col- 
lected numerouſly in whirls, either forming 
ſpikes or cloſe heads, each flower ſucceeded 
by four ſeeds lodged in the calix. See the 
Characters; and by ſeeds all the ſpecies may 
be raiſed, as alſo by ſlips and cuttings; and 
by theſe latter methods only, the varieties are 
with certainty continued. | | 
As to the uſe in gardens of theſe aromatics, 
the Common Thyme is in univerſal eſtima- 
tion as à pot-herb for various culinary pur- 
poſes ; and being eaſy of propagation and 


culture, merits a place in every kitchen-gar- 
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den: which alſo, together with the other 
ſorts, and their varieties, might be introduced 
in the pleaſnre-ground, in aſſemblage with 
other ſmall frutiſcent plants, to embellifh the 
front of raiſed ſhrubbery clumps, and ſloping 
banks, &c. placing them detached or ſingly, 
to form little buſhy tufts ; likewiſe ſome 
plants of the variegated ſorts, and of the 
Lemon Thyme, may alſo be potted, in order 
to move occalionally to any, particular com- 
partment, and under occaſional ſhelter in 
very ſevere winters, to preſcrve the forts. 

But as to the C:mmon Thyme, defigned for 
kitchen uſe, it ſhould be cultivated in beds, 
or borders, in rows, half a foot aſunder at 
leaſt ; either the ſeed ſowed where the plants 
are t remain, or young ſcedling plants pre- 
viouſly raiſed for plantiug out; or ſlips of old 
plants detached with roots, which being 
planted the above diſtance, they will ſoon in- 
creaſe into buſhy plants, proper to gather for 
uſe ; or may be occaſionally planted as an 
edging in the herbary, &c. and in ei her me- 
thod the plants will prove abiding, and mul- 
tiply exceedingly by off-ſets ; and by which 
the plants may be propgated at pleaſure, by 
ſlipping them as above, when wanted for in- 
creaſe ; though it is alſo adviſeable to raiſe 
a quantity of plants every year or two from 
ſeed, as the young ſeedlings poſſeſs a ſtronger 
aromatic quality than the older plants: and in 
market gardens, where large quantities are 
required for ſale, ſhould always raiſe a due 
ſupply annually from ſeed, as practiſed by 
the London gardeners; which being ſowed 
in ſpring in a bed of Jight earth, either 
broad-caſt and raked in, or in ſhallow drills, 
as directed below, they ſoon come up, and 
the plants want thinning in June, to fix 
inches diſtance, and will be fit for uſe the 
following autumn and winter, &c. 

In gathering Thyme for uſe, in private gar- 
dens it may be cut or flipped a little at a 
time, as it is wanted, not ſtumped too cloſe; 
but when intended for market, the London 
gardeners generally pull it up root and all, eſ- 
pecially the ſeedling plznts, which remain in 
the bed where raiſed, and ſo raiſe a ſteſh crop 
from ſeed annually. 


Method of propagating all the forts. 
All the ſpecies of Thymus may be eaſily 
raiſed from ſeed, and by flipping the roots 


and branches, and by cuttings thereof. 
6N2 | By 
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By Seed.— All the forts may be raiſed 
plenteouſly from ſeed ; though it is rarely 
practiſed to any but the firſt fort, Common 
Thyme; and March or early in April is the 
proper ſeaſon for ſowing it; chuſing any light 
rich, dry ground ; which let be properly 
digged, and the ſurface moderately ſmoothed 
with the ſpade, becauſe the ſeed is very ſmall, 
and ſhould not be ſowed too thick, nor co- 
vered too deep ; this obſerved, let the ſeed be 
ſowed whilſt the ground is freſh ſtirred, ſow- 
ing it either broad-caſt on the ſurface, and 
rake it in lightly, or ſow it in flat ſhallow 
drills, and earth it over thinly in propor- 
tion”: 1t will ſoon germinate, and the plants 
will appeaf in two or three weeks, being care- 
ful to keep them well weeded, and give oc- 
caſional light waterings in dry weather; and 
thus by June they will require thinning, to 
ſix or eight inches diſtance; when, if re- 
Guired, thoſe thinned out may be planted in 
another place, in rows, fix or eight inches 
aſunder, giving water till freſh rooted, ob- 
ſerving to keep the whole clean from weeds 
by occaſional hoeing between them in dry 
days, which will alſo ſtir the ſurface of the 
earth, and thereby much improve the growth 
of the plants; and they will arrive to good 
perfeCtion early in autumn. 


Remark, in reſpect to the varieties, that 


there is no depending on raiſing them the 
ſame from ſeed ; therefore, when 82 
to propagate = particular varieties, a 
continue them the ſame with certainty, it 
can only be effected by flips and cuttings as 
below. : 
By Slips. —AIll the ſorts multiply exceed- 
ingly both by ſlips of the root and of the 
branches; the rooted flips are the moſt expe- 
ditious method, for the old plants encreaſe 
conſiderably into many off- ſet ſtems, riſi 
immediately from the root, each furniſh 
with fibres ; and that by taking up the old 
plants in the ſpring, &c. and flip or divide 
them into as many ſeparate ſlips as you can, 
with roots to each, and plant them in beds 


of good earth, in rows half a foot aſunder, | 


giving water directly, and repeat it occaſion- 
ally in dry weather till they have taken root, 
and begin to ſhoot at top z and thus they will 
ſoon grow freely, and form good buſhy plants 
in two or three months. | 

But ſlips alſo of the branches without roots, 
will likewiſe ſucceed, if planted, any time 
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from March or April until about Midſum- 
mer; obſerving to flip off a quantity of the 
ſtouteſt young outſide ſhoots, of moderate 
length, and plant them in a ſhady border, in 
rows-four or five inches diſtance, giving due 
waterings ; they will ſoon emit roots, and 
become good plants by autumn, when they 
may be tranſplanted to where they are to re- 
main, 

By Cuttings. — Cuttings of the young 
branches ye readily the . as ſlips there- 
of, there being no other difference, than that 
the cuttings are the young ſhoots cut off with 
a knife, and the flips are ſliped off from the 
ſide of the branches with the hand only; ſo 
that the propagating them by cuttings may 


part of ſummer, planting them in a ſhady 
place, and duly watered, they will readily 
take root, and grow. 

Obſerve, as before ſuggeſted, the propaga- 
tion by ſlips or cuttings is alſo the only me- 
thod by which the reſpeRive varieties of the 
different ſpecies are with certainty continued 
the ſame, as the plants thus raiſed will be in 
e reſpect fimilar to the patent. 

HYRSUS, BR 

A Thyrſe. | 

One of the modes of infloreſcence,or manner 
of flowering, of the aggregate kind; being 


cloſe panicle, of an oval or egg-ſhaped form, 
having the lower foot-ſtalks, which are 
longer, extend horizontally, whilſt the upper 
ones are ſhorter, and mount vertically, as in 
lilac and horſe cheſnut, &c. 

THUYA. 

Arbor Vite, or Tree of Life. 

This genus furniſhes beautiful hardy ever- 


green trees, of the coniferous tribe, for a- 


-| dorning the ſhrubbery, and other hardy plan- 


tations, being of erect tall growth, very 
branchy to the bottom ; cloſely garniſhed 
with very ſmall imbricated leaves, and ſmall 


on the ſame tree, 


Claſs and order, Monotcta Manadel- 
phia. : 


ers apart on the ſame plant; the males being, 
collected in an oblong, oval amentum, grow- 
ing oppoſite on the common foot-ſtalk, the 
florets having an oval concave ſcale for the 
cup; and the female flowers form an oval 

N cone, 


be performed any time in ſpring, or early 


many flowers collected in a bunch, or fort of 


apetalous male and female flowers ſeparately 


Charaers.) CAL1x, male and female flow-- 
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cone, having a ſcale for a cup to every two 
florets. — CoROLLA, ſmall florets, without 
any petals, — STAMINA, four very ſmall, 
monadelphous filaments in the males, having 
the antherz adhering to the baſe of the ca- 
Hcinal ſcale, —PisTILLUM, in the females 
a very ſmall germen, flender ſtyle; and fingle 
ſtigma. — PERICARPIUM, an oblong oval 
cone, 1 longitudinally, compoſed of 
nearly equal ſcales, convex on the outſide, 
and obtuſe, each having an oblong ſeed, ſur- 
rounded with a membraneous wing. 

There are three ſpecies of Thuya, two of 
which only are common to the Engliſh gar- 
dens, being eſteemed fine ornamental ever- 
greens of the tree kind ; and which, although 
exotics, the one principally from America, 
the other from China, are hardy enough to 
flouriſh here in almoſt any common ſoil and 
expoſure, and remain in verdure the year 
round ; are therefore in great eſtimation for 
all ornamental plantations. 

They are both of the very ſmall-leaved 
kind, with the leaves imbricated, or lying 
over one another like ſcales. 

The ſpecies are, | 

* THUYA Occidentalis. | 

Occidental, or Common American Arbor 
Vitæ. ] Riſes with a large upright ſtrait trunk, 
branching on every fide irregularly, forty 
feet high or more, with the branches grow- 
ing fomewhat horizontally and freggling > 
being cloſely garniſhed with very ſmall Jeaves, 
placed imbricatim, or over each other, ap- 
pearing of a dark duſky-green colour; and 
with male and female flowers apart, at the 
ſides of the young branches in ſpring, ſuc- 
ceeded in the females by ſmooth cones, having 
ſmooth obtuſe ſcales, containing oblong ſeeds. 

Varieties.] Common American Arbor Vi- 
tæ American ſweet- ſcented — Variegated- 
leaved. ide 

This tree grows naturally in Canada, in 
North America, and in Siberia, is of an aro- 
matic and refinous nature; the leaves emit 
a ſtrong odour ; alſo the wood, which is 
likewiſe-remarkably durable: hence it is ſaid 
the tree anciently derived the name Arbor 
Vite,” or Tree of bife. 

"2 ThuUYA Orientalis. 

Oriental, or Chineſe Arbor Vitæ.] Grows 
with a ſtraight upright ſtem, branching e- 
rectly, cloſe, and regular, thirty or forty feet 
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| high, very cloſely garniſhed with very ſmall 


flat leaves, placed imbricatim, appearing al- 
ways of a bright-green colour ; and male and 
female flowers ſeparately at the ſides of the 
young branches in ſpring, ſucceeded by rug- 
ged cones, compoſed of acute-pointed re- 

exed ſcales, having ripe ſeeds in autumn, or 
towards ſpring. 

Both theſe trees are natives of diſtant coun- 
tries, the firſt being of North America and 
Siberia, as before obſerved, and the other a 
native of China, inhabitants of humid ſoils, 
.where they arrive to a conſiderable ſtature 
and magnitude; and from which countries 
they were many years ſince introduced into 
the European gardens, as ornamental trees 
in the pleaſure-ground ; being hardy enough 
to ſucceed in the open air all the year, in any 
common ſoil and ſituation, and thrive as in 
their native climate ; and are all eaſily raiſed 
from ſeed, layers, and cuttings, as hereafter 
directed. | 

They, in their general growth, aſſume a 
pictureſque ornamental appearance, being 
finely branched to the very bottom, always 
fully adorned with leaves, which are uni- 
verſally of a very minute ſize, but very 
cloſely and curiouſly arranged in an imbri- 
cated manner, exhibiting a perpetual ver- 
dure: on the whole, the trees effect a very 
diſtinguiſhable variety at all ſeaſons. 

And as to their flowering, they flower 
early in the ſpring ; but the flowers being 
ſmall and apetalous (without petals), they 
are not ornamental; are univerſally monoeci- 
ous, or male and female, ſeparated on the 
ſame tree; conliſting wholly of ſcaly calixes, 
containing the fructifications, collected into 
oblong and conic bunches ; the males being 
in oblong amentums, and the females in 
cloſe oval cones, which become that fort of 
ſeed · veſſel called a cone, furniſhing ripe ſeed 
in autumn, or towards ſpring.—See Cont- 
FER and Coxus. 

The firſt ſort, Common American Arbor 
Vitæ, is the oldeſt reſident in our gardens,, 
very diſtinguiſhable from the other by the 
dark-green colour of its leaves; which, how- 
ever, in winter particularly, aſſume a diſ- 
agreeable duſky hue. 

But the Chineſe Arbor Vitæ is both of more 
regular growth, and its foliage continued al- 
ways of a fine lively green, ſummer and win- 

; | ter, 


| 


| Keeltered place in winter; and in ſpring fol- 
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ter, and is generally a more beautiful tree 
than the other. e 1 

However, both the ſorts are in high eſti- 
mation, as fine ornamental evergreens, and 
moſt elegant furniture for adorning the ſhrub- 
bery, and all other garden - plantations, de- 
1 for variety and ornament; have alſo 
a fine effect, diſpoſed ſingly in the open ſpaces 
of graſs ground, in the ſhrubbery or wilder- 
neſs; in all of which ſituations, ſuffering 
them generally to grow rural, nearly in their 
own natural way, except reducing with a 
knife any very ſtraggling or rambling branches 
occaſionally; which is principally all the 
culture they require. 

But theſe trees may alſo be employed as 
timber-trees, on the evergreen forelt-tree 
plantations, See ForesT TREEs. 

They are cultivated in all the public nur- 
ſery grounds for ſale, and may be tranſplanted 
in autumn, or almoſt any time in open wea- 
ther, from October until March or April. 


Method of Propagation, &c. 


The method of propagating both theſe 
trees, is by ſeed, layers, and cuttings. 

By Seed. —Both the ſorts ripen ſeed in 
England, and are alſo obtained in great 
plenty from abroad by the ſeedſmen ; and 
which ſhould generally be ſowed ſoon after 


they are ripe, or as ſoon as they tan be ob- 


tained in autumn or ſpring ; ſowing them in 
pots or boxes of light earth, covering the 
ſeeds half an inch deep, and place the pots, 
&c. in a ſheltered warm ſituation, or under 
ſhelter of a frame in bad weather; eſpecially 
if ſowed in autumn; that the ſeeds may be 
protected from ſevere froſt, and continued 
forward in their vegetative efforts: and thus 
they will ſometimes come up in the ſpring ; 
which, however, are frequently apt to re- 
main in the ground till the ſecond year; ob- 
ſerving when the plants are come up, the 
pots ſhould be placed in an eaſt border, to 
have only the morning ſun, but open to the 
free air, giving frequent but very moderate 
waterings all ſummet; and in winter remove 
the pots again to a ſheltered place till ſpring; 
then may be pricked out in nurſery-rows, 
or if they are very ſmall and weakly, let them 
remain in the pots another year, placing them 
in the ſhade during the ſummer, and in a 
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lowing plant them out in the nurſery, in 
rows a foot or two aſunder, to remain to 
acquire due ſize and ſtrength, for final tranſ- 
plantation. 


one or two years growth are the proper parts 
for laying, which may be performed early in 
autumn, bending down the branches to the 
earth; and lay all the young wood on each, ei- 
| ther by ſlit, or twiſt-laying, with their tops 
only appearing a little above ground ; ſhorten- 
ing any thai have much longer tops than the 
others, (fee LAVYIN G): thus they will moſt 
of them emit roots in the earth, and be pro- 
per plants by autumn following ; when, or 
rather in ſpring after, they ſhould be ſeparated 
from the ſtools, and planted in nurſery rows, 
to remain two or three years, or till of due ſize 


| for the ſhrubbery, &c. 


By Cuttings, —Autumn is the beſt ſeaſon 
for planting the cuttings, which muſt be of 
the young ſhoots, principally all of the ſame 
years growth; and ſhould be planted in a 
ſhady border. Taking therefore opportunity 
of ſhowery weather, if poſſible, and chuſing 
the moſt robuſt young ſhoots, cut them off 
with a ſmall part of the old wood, where 


aſunder, cloſing the earth well about them: 
they will be properly rooted in one year, fit 
for planting out in wider nurſery-rows. 
„ TIA. hen 
Lime, or Linden-tree. | 
Conſiſt of only two ſpecies, both of them 
very eminent hardy deciduous trees, of for- 
mal growth, proper for ornamental and tim- 
ber plantations, &c. they riſing with large 
upright trunks a conſiderable height, branch- 
ing numerouſly all around, into large regular 
conical heads, adorned with broad heart- 
ſhaped leaves, and ſmall pentapetalous flow- 
ers, in looſe bunches. 
Claſs and order, Polyandria: Monogynia. 
Characters. ] CAL Ix is concave, five- parted, 
coloured, and deciduous. — COROLLA, five 
oblong, obtuſe: petals, crenated at top. — 


and {imple antherz,—P1sTILLUM, a round- 
ith germen, ſlender ſtyle, as long as the ſta- 
mina, and a pentagonal obtuſe ſtigma. —PEx- 
| RICARPIUM, a globular, coriaceous, quin- 
quevalvular, quinquelocular capſule, open- 
ing at the baſe, containing roupdiſh ſeeds 
ſingly in each loculi of cell; though very 
| com- 


By Layers.— The young ſhoots only of | 


practicable, and plant them in rows a foot 
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STAMINA, numerous awl-ſhaped filaments, 


-— 0 
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Viarieties ] Larger- 


2 


com monly there is but one ſeed in the whole, 
and ſo ſituated that the capſule often appears 


unilocular, if incautiouſly examined. 

There being but two ſpecies, one is a 
European tree, and the other is of America; 
each comprehending ſome varieties, and are 
all very hardy, and of the deciduous tribe. 

* TILIA Europea. 

European or Common Lime Tree.] Riſes 
with an upright ſtraight trunk to a great 
height and magnitude, branching regularly 
all round into a large conical head ; garniſhed 
with large, broad, heart-ſhaped, acute-point- 
ed, ſerrated leaves, of a light-green colour ; 
and ſmall whitiſh-green flowers in bunches, 
at the ends of the branches, having all the 
flowers deſtitute of neCtaria. 

Varieties.) Common green-twigged Lime- 
tree, having all the young ſhoots of a light- 
green colour--Red-twigged Lime-tree, hav- 


ing all the ſhoots of a beautiful red colour, 


appearing very ſingular in winter, when deſ- 
titute of leaves. — Large-leaved — Smaller- 


leaved - Rough or elm-leaved — V ariegated- 


leaved, &c. 

The green and red-twigged varieties are 
tolerably permanent, ſo that being raiſed 
from ſeed, the plants of each will be moſtly 


fimilar to the parent tree. 


This ſpecies grows naturally in England 


and moſt parts of Europe, and has been long 


cultivated as an ornamental tree in garden 
plantations, both to grow rural, and to form 


” 


| hedge-work regularly trained. 
*T; 


LIA Americana. | | 
American Black Lime Tree.] Grows with 


an upright large lofty trunk, branching re. 


gularly into a large formal head, having the 
branches 3 with a blackiſh-brown 
bark; large, broad, heart-ſhaped, acumi- 
nated, ſerrated leaves, of a deep-green above, 
and paler underneath ; and ſmall greeniſh 
flowers in bunches at the ends of the branches, 
having all the flowers furniſhed with nec- 
taria. An eee 
leaved —Smaller-leaved, 
—Carolinian long-pointed-leaved. _ 


Both the ſpecies, and their reſpective va- 
_ rieties, flower in ſummer; the flowers ſmall, 


and of inconſiderable appearance, and are 
ſucceeded by plenty of ripe ſeed in autumn, 
contained in ſmall coriaceous or leathery cap- 
ſules; and by the ſeed all the ſorts are eaſily 
raiſed in beds of common earth, 


—— — 


bs 3 


Theſe noble trees are quick handſome 
growers, and obtain a great ſtature and ſub- 
ſtance of trunk, particularly the Common 
Lime, which grows ſixty or feventy feet 
high; and there are accounts of ſome that 
have meaſured ninety feet in height, and 
more than eight or ten yards circuit in the 
trunk, with branchy heads proportionably 
large; but the timber being of a ſoft light 
texture is unfit for any ſtrong purpoſes; is 
however excellent{for numerous light uſes, in 
"gg turnery and carving branches particu- 
arly. | 

But for purpoſes in gardening, the Lime- 
tree has been long in great eſteem for orna- 
mental purpoſes, in various garden diſtricts, 
being valued for its quick and fine pictureſque 
growth and large elegant light-green foliage, 
that effect a very diſtinguiſhable diverſity ; 
was therefore in great repute formerly to 
plant for avenues, and arrange on the boun- 
daries of extenfive lawns, and other ſpacious 
open ſpaces, as well as to diſperſe in parks, &c. 
both as detached ſingle objects, and in groups, 
alſo to plant for ſhade; and in all of which 
ſuffered to grow rural, and diſplay their beau- 
tiful conic heads : they were likewiſe uſed for 
forming ornamental hedge-rows in large gar- 
dens, and along near the fronts of houſes by 
road ſides, &c. and trained regular by clip- 
ping them annually once or twice in ſummer; 
and were alſo often trained in regular cones, 
pyramids, hemiſpheres, arches, &c. though 
for the general part they are conſiderably 
better calculated for rural objects, than for 
any kind of hedge-work, or other regular 
training, eſpecially as they generally begin 
to drop their leaves the earlieſt in autumn of 
any other tree : I ſhould therefore adviſe all 
the ſorts of Limes to be employed principally 
only as rural trees, and diſpoſed at ſufficient 
diſtances to allow them full ſcope to branch 
out all around, and exhibit their heads diſ- 
tinctly; and in which they will always ap- 
pear conſiderably the moſt conſpicuouſly 
ornamental, * 

Though from the circumſtance of theſe 
trees ſhedding their leaves early in autumn, 
which is more peculiar to the large than ſmal- 
ler leaved kinds, they are not in ſuch gene- 
ral repute to plant for ornament in gardens 
as formerly, b:cauſe in very dry hot ſummers 
the leaves often begin falling in July or Au- 

| Win guſt, 
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guſt, and cauſe a continual litter for a long 
time. 3 og | 
However, for the ſingularity of their hand- 
ſome growth, and foliage, they highly de- 
mand culture both for variety, ornament, and 
ſhade; and if principally the red-twigged 
ſort is planted, they ill have an agreeable 
effect, even in winter, when entirely deyoid 
of leaves, 

; Theſe trees are likewiſe proper to plant as 
foreſt-trees, as they will ſoon arrive to tim- 
ber; and the wood being ſoft and tough, is 
_ valued for making many forts of houſhold 
utenſils, and for various light purpoſes in 
carved, and turnery works, as before no- 
ticed. | ae, 
For all of whieh purpoſes, theſe trees may 
be planted almoſt any where, as they will 


proſper in any common ſoil and expoſure; 


ace raiſed in abundance, in all the nurſeries, 
for ſale, and may be tranſplanted any time 
in open weather, from October till March. 


Method of Propagation, c. 


The propagation of theſe trees is by ſeed, 
by layers, and by cuttings. | 
By Seed, —This ripens abundantly in Oc- 
tober, which may be beaten down with a 
long pole, keeping the green-twigged and 
red-twigged ſorts NAS ; and may either 
be ſowed ſoon after, or preſerved in ſand 
till ſpring ; ſowing them in a bed or border 
of common earth, previouſly digging the 
ground, and diyide it into four-feet wide beds; 
then draw the earth off the ſurfaceevenly,about 
an inch deep, into the alleys; and then ſow the 
ſeeds thinly, and touch them lightly down into 
the earth with the back of the ſpade; which 
done, directly earth them over, the depth juſt 
mentioned, which finiſhes the work of ſow- 


in * K , ; p 3 
Being thus ſowed, they will all come up 
freely in the ſpring ; at which time be careful 


to keep the beds clean from weeds, and 
give ſome moderate waterings in dry wea- 


ther, to forward the plants in growth as 
much as poſſible, fit for planting out in. 


nurſery-rows by autumn following ; though 


if they have ſhot rather weakly, let them 


ſand another year: then planted out in rows 


two feet and a half aſunder, by eighteen | 


inches diſtance in the lines; here to remain 
three or four years or more to acquire due 
fize to tranſplant for the purpoſes intended, 


Limes will grow, thou 
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trimming off large fide-branches from the 
lower part of the ſtem occaſionally, to en- 
courage their aſpiring more expeditiouſly at 
top, which muſt be always ſuffered to re- 
main entire, 
' Theſe trees, when raiſed from ſeed, ge- 
nerally in the end aſſume a more handſome 
and expeditious growth, than ſuch as are 
raiſed 'from layers and cuttipgs. 

When they are from about five or ſix to 
eight or ten feet high, they are of proper ſize 
for final tranſplantation : though if any are 
deſigned principally as foreſt-trees for timber, 
it is adviſeable to tranſplant them finally in 
their deſtined places, while they are young, 
and not more than from two or three to five 
or ſix ſeet high. 

By Layers.—All the ſorts grow freely by 
this method: and is alſo, or by Cuttings, a 
very certain method to continue the varie- 
ties. —For the purpoſe of furniſhing layers, 
proper ſtools muſt be prepared (ſee STooLs), 
and the young ſhoots of a year or two old, 
are the proper parts to lay; which ſhould be 

erformed in autumn or winter, by lit-lay. 
ing, ſhortening the tops of each layer within 
a little of the ground: they will all be well 
rooted by autumn following, and moſtly fit 
to plant out in the nurſery in rows, and there 


managed as the ſeedling Limes juſt above di- 


reed. 

By Cuttings. —LuFing? of all the ſorts of 
g not near ſo readily 

as layers: however, when cuttings are in- 

tended, chuſe the ſtrong young ſhoots of the 

year, in autumn or ſpring, and plant them 

in a moiſt good ſoil ; or any ſcarce ſorts may 


be planted. ſeveral together in pots, and 


plunged in a hot-bed; they will more readily 
ſtrike root. 

TOLUIFERA. 

Balſam of Tolu Tree. 

It is a large tree of South America, retained 
here in ſtoves by the curious for variety ; is 
adorned with large winged leaves, and 
bunches of pentapetalous . 

Claſs and order, Decandria· Monogynia. 

Characters] CALix is monopbyllous, bell - 
ſhaped, and quinquedented at top. Cokol- 
LA, five petals, four of them being linear 
and equal, but the fifth is twice as large as 
the others, and nearly heart-ſhaped. —STA- 
MINA, ten very ſhort filaments, having an- 
therz longer than the calix.—PISTILLUM, 

an 
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an oblong germen, very ſhort ſtyle, crowned 
with an acute ſtigma.—PERICARPIUM and 


SEMEN, at preſent undeſcribed. 


T here is but one ſpecies, viz. 

ToLUIFERA Balſamum. 

Balſam of Tolu Tree.) Riſes with a _ 
robuſt trunk, branching numerouſly an 
ſpreading, thirty or forty feet high, covered 


with a thick tough brown bark, large pin- | 
nated leaves, compoſed of ſeveral pair of ob- 


long oval lobes, terminated by an odd one; 
and at the axillas ſma]l bunches of yellow 
flowers, having ſmaller petals, and one large. 

It grows naturally in the Spaniſh Weſt 
Indies, and in this country muſt be cultivated 
in pots, and placed always in the ſtove, and 
managed as other tree and ſhrub exotics of 
that department. | 

A balſam of great virtue is exttaded from 
this tree, and is much uſed in medical com- 

ſitions. | 

This tree is raiſed from ſeeds obtained 
from abroad by the ſeedſmen; which ſhould 
be ſowed as ſoon as they arrive in pots of 
light earth, and plunged in the bark-bed ; 
and when the plants are come three or four 


inches high, pot them off ſeparately, giving 


water, and plunge them again in the bark- 
bed; and afterwards managed as directed for 
other woody exotics of the ſtove, See STOVE 
PLANTS, 

TOMENTOSE Plants. 

Such as are covered with Tomentum, being 
a ſort of woolly or hoary, downy pube- 
ſcence, which covers the ſurface of many 
plants, more particularly thoſe that inhabit 
the neighbourhood of the ſea; and many 
of which plants having their leaves and 
branches ſo cloſely covered with this ſub- 
ſtance as to give them a hoary white appear- 


nes. 
TOURNEFORTIA. 


Tournefortia. | 
Conſiſts of ſeveral ſhrubby exotics from the 


bot parts of America, and cultivated here in 


ſtoves for variety; one of which is a climber, 
the others erect growers, garniſhed moſtly 
with oval and lanceolate ſimple leaves, and 
monopetalous infundibuliforme flowers at the 
ſides and ends of the branches. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia.. 

: Charafers.] CALIX is monophyllous, five- 
parted, and permanent. — CoRoLLA is me- 
nophyllous, -funnel-ſhaped, with a cylindric 
tube, globular at the baſe, and with a ſpread- 
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ing brim, cut into five acuminated horizon- 
tal ſegments. — STAMINA, five awl-ſhaped 
filaments in the mouth of the corolla, having 
acuminated connivent antheræ. —P15T1L- 
Lo u, a globular germen, ſimple ſtyle, and 
ſingle ſtigma. — PERICARIun, a globoſe 
berry, having four roundiſh ſeeds. 

This genus received the name Tournefortia 
in honour of M. Tournefort, the illuſtrious 
French Botaniſt, 

There are about eight ſpecies in this genus, 
moſtly of a ſhrubby nature, and perennial in 
root and top; and the moſt noted ſorts in the 
Engliſh gardens are the following; all of which 
being natives of the hot parts of America, re- 
quire to be continued always in a hot-houſe 
in this country, 

* DouRNEFoORTIA Volubilis. 

Valubilate or Twining Tournefirtia.] Riſes 
with long, ſlender, woody volubilate ſtalks, 
twining round any adjacent ſupport, fiſteen 
or twenty feet high; oval, acuminated, ſmooth 
leaves, on reflexed ſootſtalks; and ſmail 
white flowers in looſe ſpikes, at the ſides and 
ends of the branches. | 

* TouRNnEFoRTIA Suffruticoſa, 

Suffruticoſe or Underſhrubby Tournefortia.] 
Riſes with a ſhrubby talk, branching mo- 
derately about three or four feet high ; ob- 
long, almoſt ſpear-ſhaped, hoary, whitiſh 
leaves ; and ſmall white flowers in bunches, 
at the ſides and ends of the branches. 

3 TOURNEFORTIA Serrata. 

Serrated or Tree Tournefortia.] Riſes with a 
ſhrubby, upright, thick ſtem, branching 
twelve or fourteen feet high, or more; hav- 
ing oval, ſerrated leaves on rough ſpinous 
foot - talks; and white flowers in recurved 
ſpikes terminating the branches. 

+ TOURNEFORTIA fœtidiſſima. 

Fetid Tournefortia.) Rites with woody 
ſtalks and branches, eight or ten feet high, 
or more, having oval, ſpear-ſhaped, hairy | 
leaves; and white flowers terminating the 
branches in ramoſe, pendulous ſpikes. 

5 'TOURNEFORTIA Cymsſa, 

Cymoſe Tournefortia.] Riſes with woody, 
branching ſtalks, fix or eight feet high; 
large, oval, oblongiſh, naked, ſmooth, en- 
tire leaves ; and white flowers terminating . 
the branches in cymoſe ſpikes, 

6 TOURNEFORTIA humilis. 

Dwarf Tournefortia.] Riſes with ſhrubby, 
low, flender ſtalks, branching moderately 
two or three fect high, ſpear-ſhaped, cloſe- 
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ſitting leaves, and white flowers in ſimple or 
unbranched recurved ſpikes, produced later- 
ally, or along the ſides of the branches. 

Theſe plants remain in leaf, moſtly the 
year round, and flower in ſpring or ſummer, 
& c. ſucceeded by ſmall ſucculent berries, 
containing three or four ſeeds. 

They being all very tender exotics, that 
require the continual ſhelter and heat of a 
Rove, in this country muſt be cultivated in 
pots of good earth, and placed in the ſtove 
accordingly, and treated like other ſhrubby 
_ Exotics of this collection, as directed under 
the article STove PLANTS. 

All the ſorts may be raiſed from ſeeds ob- 
tained from abroad, where the plants grow 
naturally; and it is adviſeable to ſow them 
as ſoon after their arrival as poſſible, in pots 
of light mould, and plunged in a bark-bed ; 
giving occaſional ſprinklings of water, and 
they will probably come up the firſt year ; or 
if they ſhould remain longer in the ground, 
continue to keep the mould in the pots all 
the while moderately moiſt; and when the 
plants are come up, and advanced three or 
four inches high, prick them out ſingly in 
fmall pots, and plunge them in the bar 
and continue them conſtantly in the ſtove. 

Their propagation may alſo be tried by 
layers, &c. in pots plunged in the bark-bed. 

TRACHELIUM. 

Throatwort. 

One hardy herbaceous perennial, of the 
flowery tribe, for the pleaſure-ground, com- 
poſe this genus; rifing half a yard high, with 
oval leaves, and umbelliferous-like blue flow- 
ers at top. 

. Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Characters. ]] CALIx is ſmall, five-parted, 
and placed above the germen,—CoROLLA, 
one funnel-ſhaped petal, with a long, flender, 
cylindric tube ; and divided at the brim into 
five ſmall concave ſpreading ſegments. — 
STAMINA, five capillary filaments, the length 
of the corolla, having fingle antherz, — P1s- 
TILLUM, a triquetrous, Tubrotundons ger- 
men, flender ſtyle, and globoſe ſtigma. —— 
PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh, obtuſe, trilobate, 
trivalyous capſule, of one cell, baving nu- 
merous ſmall ſeeds. 

T here is but one ſpecies, viz. 

TRACHELIUM Cœruleum. 

Blue Trachelium or Throatwort.] Hath a 
thick, fleſhy, fibrated, perennial root; up- 
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[right ſtalks, about half a yard high; gar- 


niſhed with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated leaves, 
and terminated by many ſmall fine blue flow- 
ers, in a ſort of umbellate cluſte;s in June 
and July, ripening ſeeds in September. 

It is a native of ſhady places in ſtaiy and the 
Eaſt, and is cultivated in our gardens to en- 
creaſe the variety ; planted in light dry foils, 
where it will abide ſeveral years : alſo, if 
ſowed in the crevices of old wails, ruins, and 
rock-work, they will flouriſh, and be of great 
duration; but when cultivated in rich moiſt 
ſoils, they are not ſo durable, often proving 
biennial. | 

It is propogated by feeds ſoVed in autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe, or early in ſpring, 
in a bed or border of light carth ; the autumn 
ſowing will probably come up more freely 
than that of the ſpring. Obſerving when the 
plants are two or three inches, prick them 
in nurſery-rows fix inches aſunder, to remain 
till autumn; then may be tranſplanted where 
they are to remain. 

RADESCANTIA. 
Virginia Spiderwort, or Flower of a Day. 
It is a hardy herbaceous perennial, of the 


-bed, | lowery collection, for adorning the pleaſure- 


garden; riſing with ere& annual ſtalks, a 

moderate height, ornamented with very long 

narrow. leaves, and tripetalous flowers, 
Claſs and order, Hexandria Monggynia. 
Charadters.] CALIX, three oval, concave, 


three large, orbicular, plane, ſpreading pe- 
tals. — STAMINA, fix flender, erect, hairy 
filaments, having kidney-ſhaped antheræ.— 
PisTILLUM, an oval, obtuſcly - trigonous 
germen, filiformous ſtyle, crowned with a 
trigonal obtuſe ſtigma.—PEeRICARPIUM, an 
oval, trivalvous, trilocular capſule, covered 


ſeeds. 

There are three ſpecies, but not- more 
than one in the Engliſh gardens, viz. Com- 
mon Virginia Spiderwort ; comprehending ſe- 
veral varieties, all hardy perennials. 

TRADESCANTIA Virginiana. 

Virginian Tradefcantia, commonly called Vir- 
ginia Spider wort, or Flawer of a Day.] Hath a 
thick root, furniſhed with many fleſhy fibres, 


feet long; amidſt them erect, thick, ſmooth 


ous, 


ſpreading, permanent leaves. — CogoLLA, 


with the calix, having numerous ſmall 


crowned with many narrow leaves near two 


ſtalks, two or three feet high; garniſhed, long, 
graminous leaves ſingly; and large tripetal - 
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TRA | 
dus, blue, and other coloured flowers in the 
varieties, crowning the italks in cloſe cluſ- 
ters. | 

Varieties are] Common pale blue- flowered, 
Deep blue flowered —Purple-flowered—Red- 
flowered—W hite-flowered. 

T hey all flower in June; each flower is 
generally but of one day's duration; hence 
the name Flawer of a Day, but the ſame plant 
continues producing a plentiful ſucceſſion of 
new flowers every morning, for a month or 
ſix weeks, ſucceeded by plenty of ripe ſeed 
in autumn. | 

This ſpecies, &c. is a native of Virginia, but 
have been many ycars in the European gar- 
dens as ornamental flowery plants, for the 
common borders; they may therefore be 
planted in any of the borders, or other com- 
partments of the pleaſure-ground, on which 
they will abide by the roots many years, pro- 
ducing new ftalks annually in ſpring, and 
flower very ornamentally every ſummer ; and 
will multiply exceedingly both by their roots, 
and ſcattered or f(elf-ſfowed feeds ; even ſo 
much as often to over-run the ground, and 
require trimming in to reduce them within 
proper bounds, | 
| They are all eaſily propagated by parting 

the roots in autumn, or early in ſpring ; alſo 
by ſeed ſowed in the ſpring, in any bed or 
border of cominon earth, and raked in ;. and 
the plants will riſe plentifully, and be fit to 
prick out in ſummer, to gain ſtrength till 
autumn, then traoſplanted finally. | 

TRAGOPOGON, 

Goat's Beard. 

Conſiſts of hardy, herbaceous plants, 
moſtly biennials, the principal of which in 
the gardens is an eſculent called Salſafy, eſ- 
teemed for its carrot-ſhaped, eatable root, 
and by ſome for the tender ſhoots of its 
young ſtalks in the ſpring, to eat like a/pa- 
ragus ; are moſtly tap-rooted plants, with the 
. roots crowned with long narrow leaves, and 
with upright ſtalks in ſpring, of moderate 
height, ſurmounted by large compound 
flowers. 

Claſs 
Egualis. | 

Ibaracters. ] CALIx, a compound flower 
having the general cup ſingle, compoſed of 
eight ſpear-thaped leaves, alternately larger 
and joined at the baſe, —CoROLLA, the ge- 
neral flower is compound, imbricated, and 
uniform, compoſed of many monopetalous 


and order, Syngeneſia Polygamia 
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tongue-ſhaped hermaphrodite florets, five» 
parted at top.—STAMINA five very ſhort 
filaments, having cylindric antheræ.— Pri- 
STILLUM, an oblong germen filiforine ſtyle, 
crowned with two revolute ſtigmas. — PERI“ 
CARPIUM, none, the ſeeds, one in each 
floret are angular, rough, crowned with 
down, and lodge in the ſwoln connivent 
calix. 

From the circumſtance of the ſeed being 
covered with a pappus or down as they re- 
main in the cell, reſembling a goat's beard, 
it obtained the name of Tragepagon, or Goat's 
Beard, 

There are ten or twelve ſpecies, but many 
of which being plants of no eſtimation for 
uſe, are but little known ; and the moſt noted 


| ſorts are, firſt the falſafy,- an eſculent, hav- 
ing an eatable root and ſtalks, &c. and two 


others ſorts principally for variety : the firſt 
two ſorts are biennials and the third a pe- 
rennial, 

" TRaGopogon Peorrifolium ( Biennial) 

Leck-leaved Trageprgon, commonly called Sal. 
fafy.] Hath a perpendicular, carrot-ſhaped, 
white, eatable root, a footor more long, crown- 
ed with many long leek-ſhaped entire leaves, 
cloſely gathered; and when it runs to ſeed, riſes 
with upright, hollow, ſmooth, whitiſh ſtalks 
two feet high, terminated with large com- 
pound blue flowers, having the peduncles 
thickeſt above, and the calix longer than the 
radius. | : 

It lowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
autumn, then wholly decays. 

This plant grows naturally in meadows 
in ſome parts of England, &c. but is cul- 
tivated in gardens in the manner of car- 
rots, for its long cartot-ſheped root, which 
attains a moderately large ze by au- 
tumn and winter, when it is boiled for uſe, 
and ſerved to table in different ways, and is 
very tender and palatable: alſo the young 
ſhoots of the flower-ſlalk in ſpring and ſum- 
mer, cut while young and tender, when only 
a few inches high, are dreſſed in the manner 
of aſparagus, and ſerved up to table with 
butter, &c. | 

It being a biennial, riſes from ſeed in the 
ſpring, and attains perfection in the root in 
autumn following, remaining good all win- 
ter, and in ſpring after ſhoots up ſtalks for 
flower and ſeed, and the root then becomes 
ſticky and uſeleſs, and totally periſhes ſoon 


| 
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> TRAGoPoGoN Pratenſe (Biennial.) 
Meadow Tragopogon, or Greater Yellow 
Geat's Beard.) Hath a taper fibrated root, 
' crowned with very long, narrow, acute, entire 
leaves gathered together; upright ſtalks near 
a yard. high, garniſhed with long narrow 
leaves ſingly at each joint; and terminated 
each ſtalk with one large compound yellow 


flower, having the calix and radius of equal 


length. 
| Feria. Smaller Meadow Tragopogon, 
having much narrower leaves, and ſtalks only 
a foot high, 4 N 
Both the varieties flower in June and 
July, and the ſeeds ripen-in September. 
They grow naturally in meadows in Eng- 


land and moſt part of Europe; and are ſome- 


times cultivated in gardens for variety, and 
the young ſhoots in ſpring are often gathered 
and dreſſed, as obſerved of the Salſafy, being 
frequently brought to the London markets 

by the ſimplers who gather them in the mea- 

.dows in April and May; or may be raiſed 
in gardens by ſowing their ſeed in ſpring in 
rows fix or eight inches aſunder, and the 
Plants will ſhoot up for uſe in the ſpring 

following. | 

3 TRAGoPoGoN Dalechampii ( Perennial.) 

_ Dalechamp's Greater Hawhuweed, or French 
 Tragapogon.) Hath the root crowned with 
many large, oblong, runcinated, deeply in- 
dented leaves; low ſtalks only about five or 
fix inches high, ſurmounted by one large 
yellow flower, having a monophyllous calix 
_ ſhorter than the corolla, appearing in June 
or July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

All theſe plants are hardy: the firſt two 
being biennials, riſing one year from ſeed 
and the next ſhoot up into ſtalk, producing 
flowers ard ſeed, then wholly decay; and 
the third is a percnnial, durable in root, 
ſending up ſtalks annually in ſpring, which 
decay in autumn. 


The firſt ſpecies ( Tragopogon Porrifolium ) 


is the principal ſort for general culture, as 
an eſculent, and as ſuch merits culture in 
every kitchen-garden principally for its roots, 
as before obſerved, chiefly for autumn and 


winter uſe; they being eaſily raiſed from 


ſeed in the open quarters, and will arrive 
to perfeAion only in autumn, and conti- 
nue pg<od till they begin to ſhoot in ſpring 
following. tt 
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It is much cultivated in the London kitehen 
gardens for market, where it it commonly 
brought in bunches, in autumn and winter. 
The other two ſpecies are retained in ſome 
gardens for variety, and the ſecond ſort par- 
ticularly, is alſo ſometimes cultivated for 
its tender ſhoots in ſpring, as already hinted. 


Metbod of Propag ation, &c. 


The Salfafy is raiſed only from ſeed ſowed 
in ſpring, in March and April, in an open 
ſituation to remain, ſowing it either broad- 
caſt and raked in, or in ſhallow drills, eight 
or nine inches aſunder, ſcattering the ſeeds 
thinly, and cover them half an each deep; 
and when the plants are come up two or 
three inches high, thin and weed them by 
band or hoe, leaving them eight or ten inches 


aſunder, repeating the weeding as may be 


required during the ſummer, which is all 
the culture they require; and they will have 
large roots by September or October. When 
you may begin taking them up for uſe ; and 
in November, when theleaves begin to decay, 
a quantity, may be taken up and preſerved in 
ſand for uſe in time of ſevere froſt, when 

| thoſe in the ground cannot be digged up. 

In ſpring, when thoſe remaining in the 


ground begin to ſhoot, the ſhoots, when a 


few inches high, may be cut for uſe as be- 
fore mentioned ; which, when quite young 
and tender, are excellent eating. Suffer, 
however, always a few plants to run up to 
ſtalk every ſpring, to produce ſeed for ſowing. 

The other two ſorts may be raiſed alſo 
from ſeed like the Sa!/afy, and the plants, 
when a little advanced in growth, may be 
planted out if they are required for variety 
in any particular part. If the Tragepogen Pra- 
tenſe is required for its ſhoots, it ſhould re- 
main where ſowed, and thinned to. proper 
diſtances, | | 

But the third fort may alſo be propagated 
by parting the roots in autumn or ſpring. 

TRAINED TREES. 

For walls and eſpaliers. | 
Ihe appellation of Trained Trees, is to be 
underſtood principally' of young fruit-trees 
deſigned for walls and eſpaliers, being trained 
in the nurſery to the intended form, by plant- 
ing them againſt any kind of walls, pales, 
reed-hedge, or other cloſe fence, © when a 
year old from the grafting or budding, train- 
| | ing 
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- Ing them in the manner of wall or eſps- 


lier trees, for two, three, or more years, 
till they obtain a good ſpread of branches, 
arrived to a fruitful ſtate, in order that any 
perſons, being in haſte to have their walls or 
eſpalier covered at once with bearing trees, 
it may be effeded in one ſeaſon ; as the trees 
thus trained in the nurſery, &c. being tranſ- 

lanted in autumn or ſpring to the places 
intended, they will both cover the wall or 
eſpalier conſiderably at once, and bear a great 
deal of fruit the enſuing ſummer, if a fa- 
vourable fruit ſeaſon. 

So that whoſoever may incline to have 
his walls thus at once furniſhed with bear- 
ing trees, without waiting three or four 
years _ for younger trees attaining a 
bearing ſtate, may be ſupplied with ſuch 
at all the public nurſeries, where large quan- 
tities are always ready trained for ſale, more 
particularly peaches, nectatines, and apriccts 
for walls; likewiſe in many places, cherries 
and plums, &c. alſo apples, pears, and other 


ftuit-trees for eſpaliers; and are very eligible 


both to furniſh the walls of any new garden, 
or newly erected walls in old ones, either 
wholly or in part, to bear ſame fruit till 
younger trees, planted untrained, come for- 
ward and become fruitful, or may be uſed 
occaſionally to ſupply the place of very old 
trees that may happen to fail or bear bad 
fruit ; in all of which, the planting of Trained 
fruitful trees may prove ſo far preſerable to 
quite young untrained and unfruitful ones 
planted at the ſame time, in that there will 
be three or four years difterence in the time 
of their bearing, which is very a material ob- 
ject of conſideration ; and that, if the 'Trained 
Trees are purchaſed in the public nurſery 
gardens, you are freed from the trouble of 
firſt training them to the requiſite - form, 


which requires particular attention the two 


firſt years, the effecting of which, often 
ruins many young wall and eſpalier trees at 
firſt ſetting off, when under the hands of ig- 
norant practitioners z and as to the expence 
of the purchaſe, between Trained bearing 
Trees of five or fix ſhillings, and that of one 


or two years old untrained ones, of a ſhilling 


or eighteen pence, cannot be any great ob- 


_ ect to perſons of fortune, or of any tolerable 


circumitances in life, at leaſt to furnith {ome 
part of the beſt walls, or to plant alternately 


with young untrained trees. 
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Therefore in both public and private nur- 
ſeries, it is of much importance to have 
ſome of the beſt ſorts of wall and eſpalier 
trees always in training for walls, &c. againſt 
any kind of fence, either walling, paling, 
or reed-hedges, both dwarf and half-ſtandard 
wall trees; alſo againſt ranges of ſtakes in 
the open quarters for eſpaliers, that there 
may always be ſome well. trained ſpreading 
trees arrived to a fruitful ſtate, to furniſh 
any place as above occaſionally with imme- 
diate bearing trees of ſome conſiderable 
ſpreading growth, 

When, therefore, it is intended to raiſe 
trained fruit-trecs for walls and eſpaliers, a 
quantity of the beſt young plants of the 
reſpective ſorts, both dwarf and half ſtan- 
dards aforeſaid, of one year old, with the 
firſt ſhoots from the budding and grafting 
entire ſhould be tranſplanted in autumn 
againſt any kind of fence of any aſpect in a 
free ſituation, not leſs than four or five feet 
highz either a wall, paling, reed-fence, &c. 
before hinted, placing them eight or ten feet 
diſtance, and here to remain for training as 
below. | 

The trees being thus planted, then in 
ſpring following, juſt as they begin to make 
an fort for ſhooting, they ſhould be headed 
down, that is the firſt ſhoots from the bud- 
ding, &c. to be cut down to within three or 
four eyes or buds of its origin, or place of 
inſertion in the ſtock, eſpecially thoſe in- 
tended for dwarfs, alſo the half-ſtandards, 
if worked on tall ſtocks; and this heading 
down both prevents their running up too 


below, and cauſes them to throw out lateral 
ſhoots from the lower part to fill the wall or 
eſpalier regularly with branches quite from 
the bottom upward ; for being thus cut over 
low, they will. ſoon after puſh forth ſtrong 
ſhoo!'s from all the remaining lower buds, 
ſufficient to give the tree its firſt proper for- 
mation as a wall tree, &c. which ſhoots 
when of due length in ſummer, ſhould be 
trained along to the fence equally to the 
right and left, in a fomewhat inclinated po- 
fition at full length till next fpring, when 
theſe ſhoots may alſo be cut down to fix or 
eight inches length, to force out a further 
ſupply of more branches near the bottom, 
for there is nothing like being well furniſhed 
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with branches below at firſt ſetting off, to 


form a good foundation, 'whereby you will 
be able to keep every part of the wall from 


the very bottom to top covered with bearing 
wood, for no part of a good wall ſhould be 


loſt. 


So that agreeable to theſe hints, continue 


ſhortening more or leſs the two or three firſt 
ſprings on the Jaſt ſummers ſhoots, as you 


ſhall ſee neceſſary, in order to obtain a proper 


ſpread of lower branches to give the tree 
its intended form; though this work of prun- 


ing ſhort to obtain laterals may alſo be per- 


formed occaſionally in ſummer, in May 


or early in June on the ſtrong young ſhoots 
of the year, cutting or pinching them down | 


to a few eyes, and they will thereby throw 
out lower laterals the ſame ſeaſon, and by that 
means a year's growth is gained, 

According as the ſupply of branches thus 
gained by the above methods arrive to pro- 
per length in ſummer for training in, they 


ſhould be accordingly all trained along cloſe. 


to the wall, and if any fore-right or back 
ſhoots come out, rub them all off cloſe; 
leaving, however, all the well-placed fide 
ſhoots in every part, and Jet the whole, or 
as many as poſſible, be trained in during this 
ſeaſon, to have a plenty to chuſe from in the 
general pruning ſeaſon of winter ot ſpring, 


training them cloſe to the wall, &c. equally to 
the right and left, as aforeſaid, on each fide of 


the tree, in a ſpreading ſomewhat horizontal 
manner, no where croſling one another but 
at parallel diſtances, and moſtly all at ful! 
length during the ſummer's growth ; thus to 
remain till the general winter or ſpring 
pruning. 

In the winter pruning we are to obſerve, 
that if more wood was trained up in ſummer 
than now appears neceſſaty, or that can be 
trained in with due regularity, ſhould re- 
trench ſuch ſuperfluities ; likewiſe any fe- 
maining fore-right or back ſhoots and other 
irregular growths omitted in ſummer, not 
eligibly ſituated for training in, ſhould alfo 
be now all pruned out, cutting every thing 


of the above nature, both ſuperabundancies | 


and irregularities, quite cloſe to their origin; 
being careful, however, to leave all the re- 
gular, well-placed, uſeful ſhoots that can 
readily trained with due regularity, without 
crowding or crofling one another, all of which 


mould alſo be cleared from all lateral or ſi de 
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ſhortened more or leſs, or left entire, you 


able to the afore-mentioned hints, and alſo 
as noticed below, as the different forts may 
require; though if any rambler extend con- 
ſiderably beyond all the others, it muſt be 
reduced, or cut down to ſome lower ſhoot, 
conſiſtent with the general form and extent 


forming theſe regulations, proceed to the 
training and nailing in the whole cloſe to 
wall, &c. in exact order, by ranging them 
equally each way, in a ſpreading fanned 
manner, all as ſtraight as poſſible, ſome- 
what horizontally, no where crofling the 
branches, but al! ranged parallel] as afore- 
ſaid, one above another, four, five, or ſix 
inches diſtance, according to the ſorts, mak- 
ing the oppoſite branches of each fide range 
as equally as poſſible in the ſame poſition. 
Thus, after having obtained a regular 
ſpread of branches, proceeding immediately 
near the head of the ſtem, ſuſkcient to eſfect 
the proper expanſion requitite to form a 
trained wall or efpalier tree, they muſt then 
be pruned according to the method peculiar 
to each reſpective ſort of fruit, as directed in 
their culture, each under its proper genus. 
—Some requiring the branches ſhortened an- 
nually, others to be trained moſtly always at 
full length. | | 
For in the general courſe of training and 
pruning wall trees and eſpaliers, it muſt be 
obſerved, that ſome ſort of wall trees require 
almoſt a general ſhortening every year of the 
annua} ſupply of branches, ſuch as peaches, 
nectarines, and apricots, which always bear 
their fruit principally on the young year old 
wood, have that of each year ſhortened in the 
winter pruning, to force out a ſufficient ſupply 
of ſuccefſion ſhoots in proper places all over 
the tree for the future year's bearing : on the 
other hand, as apples, pears, plums, and cherries 
do not want an annual renewal of bearing 
wood, the ſame branches continue bearing 
from two or three to many years old; fo 


ſhortening the firſt two years word, to ob- 
tain a ſpread of lower branches to effect the 
intended form as a wall or efpatier tree, they 
are not afterwards, in the general courſe of 
pruning, to be ſhortened, but generally 


always trained at full length, except occa- 
ſionally 


ſhoots, if any; and with reſpect to their being 


will order according to your diſcretion, agree- 


of the reſt of the branches; then, after per- 


that, after undergoing the operation of 
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ſionally ſhortening ſome particular young 
ſhoot to fill a vacancy. See each kind under 
its reſpective head, alſo the article of PRu N- 
ING Dwarf Trees, Eſpalicr:, &c, 

The training of eſpalier trees is effected 
exactly in the manner as above, only theſe 
may be alſo trained as they ſtand in the 
nurſery lines, in the open quarters or bor- 
ders, &c. by ranging ſome ſtout ſtakes in 
the ground along one fide of each tree, not 
in a continued ſtraight range immediately 
the way of the row, but thoſe of each tree 
ranged ſeparate and obliquely, ſomewhat 
crols ways the row as it were, that the 
branches of the different trees may range 
beſide one another, and thereby have more 
room to extend the branches both ways, than 
the common diſtance in the nurſery-lines 
would admit, if ranged directly the way of 
the row. 56 

Obſerve that as it may ſometimes happen 
ſome of the trained trees, both of the wall 
and eſpalier kinds, in the courſe of training, 
may aſſume a ſtate of vigorous luxuriant 
growth, either in general, or in ſome par- 
ticular parts, producing ſtrong, rampant, 
rude ſhoots of a very unfruitful-like nature ; 
they in ſuch caſes, ſhould be ordered accord- 
ingly in a peculiac manner, til] they have 
exhauſted their redundancy of fap, or ex- 
ceſſive luxuriancy, and effect a more moderate 
ſtate of growth. 

That, therefore, where a general luxu— 
riancy prevails, while under the courſe of 
training or after, it is adviſeable in the work 
of-pruning to uſe the knife with moderation, 
in regard to thinning and ſhortening, and 
rather humour the trees ſomewhat, according 
to their natural tendency, by leaving the ſhoots 
and branches thicker or cloſer together than 
the common rule, and to ſuch as are uſually 
ſhortened, as in peaches, nectarines, &c. they 
ſhould be ſhortened much leſs in proportion; 
that by dividing the ſap amongſt a greater 
number, as well as larger extent of branches, 
it checks the luxuriancy which would take 
place in a ſmaller number and leſs extent of 
growth. For the more wood we cut out of 
a generally vigorous ſhooting tree, and the 
inore the ſhoots are ſhortened, as often er- 
roneouſly practiſed, the more vigorous will 
it continue to ſhoot without ever becoming 
properly fruitful; and if ſevere cutting is 
repeatedly continued, the tree often exhauſts | 
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itſelf ſo greatly by luxuriant ſhooting, that 
- ſuddenly aſſumes a weak conſumptive 

ate. | 

But that the natural inclination of very 
vigorous young trees, being ſomewhat in- 
dulged at firſt by training as many branches 
as can be conveniently laid in, and thoſe 
that require ſhortening, cut but moderately, 
or ſome very luxutiant ones hardly at all; 


with diſcretion, it will gradually reduce the 
trees to a moderate growth, and good {tate 
of bearing; when tacy may be ordered in 
the common way peculiar to the different 
ſorts. 

On the other hand, ſuch trees as are vi- 
gorous only in particular ſhoots, may, in 
ſome caſes, have ſuch ſhoots radically re- 


very vigorous ſhoot runs conſiderably ſtranger 
than all the reſt, and {ſeems to ſupport its 
vigour at the expence of the others in its 
neighbourhood, it ſhould be retrenched to 


coverable; in other caſes, if a luxuriant 
ſhoot ariſe in any vacant ſpace, towards the 


piached or topped down to a few eyes in 
May or June, it will ſend out ſeveral laterals 
below, the ſame ſeaſon, and inſtead of one 
rude luxurious ſhoot, there will be four or 
hve of moderate growth to fill the vacancy, 
more effectually, and that will much ſooner 
attain to fruitfulneſs. | | 

Thus far is chiefly all we have to obſerve 


relative to the ordering of Trained wall and 


eſpalier Trees in the nurſery, which being in 
training from three to four or five years, 


they obtain a handſome ſpread of fruitful 
branches, fanned in the requiſite regular 


form for the purpoſes intended; fo as when 
planted in the garden, they at once cover a a 
large ſpace of walling, &c. bearing good 


fruit the following ſummer. 


Other particulars reſpecting their culture, 
after being planted in their deſtined places 


in the garden, are exhibited under the heads 
ſeparately of the reſpeRive ſorts. See alſo 


ING... 


the planting of "Trained 
c. We would alſo obſerve, 


vanced reſpectin 
Trees for walls, 


. 


which being practiſed two or three years 


treached, and in others reſerved; that if a 


the very origin, as early in the ſummer as diſ- 


bottom eſpecially, where a ſupply of more + 
wood is wanted, it may be retained, and 
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that for any general plantation, unleſs good 
Trained Trees can be readily obtained, trom 
three or four to five or ſix years old, of a 
clear free growth, it will be better to plant 
entire young trees of one or two years old, 
immediately from the nurſery rows untrained, 
planting them at once where they are to re- 
main, and they will probably root more 
effectually, and aſſume a freer growth than 
ſtunted T rained Trees, managing them as di- 
reed for the Trained Trees, to give them 
the due formation, and afterwards, agree- 
able to the rules of pruning directed for the 
different ſorts in their proper places. 
But ſome, to have as great a chance as 
poſhble, plant both young untrained trees to 
remain, and Trained Trees of a bearing ſtate, 
dwarfs and half-ftandards between, ſo as to 
cover the wall more effectually at once, and 
furniſh a ſupply of fruit directly, as it were, 
and until the young ones are trained and 
arrive to bearing ; then as they advance in 
growth, and if they appear the moſt thriving, 
the Trained Trees are gradually cut away, 
leaving the younger, or more thriving trees, 
to occupy the wall wholly at laſt. | 
In moſt of the public nurſeries, they raiſe 
many Trained Trees for ſale, which occupy 
all their cloſe fences of walls, pales, or reed- 
hedges, planted near together, and aſter 
being in training two, three, four, or more 
years, till of a good ſpread and become fruit- 
ful they are ready for ſale, and fetch a very 
good price, generally from three to five or 
ten ſhillings per tree, according to the ſorts, 
age, and goodneſs of growth; which pays 
well for the trouble of training, 2s any ſort 
of fence of any aſpect, openly expoſed, ſerves 
for training them to tbe proper form, 
TREILLAGE, 5 
Or TzEL Ls. | 
A Treillage is ranges of ſtzkes and railing 
on which to train eſpalier trees; alſo occa- 
ſronally for wall trees, where the wall does 
not admit of nailing the branches imme- 
diately againſt it; likewiſe for training wall 
trees in forcing frames, &c, and may be of 
different degrees of taſte for uſe and orna- 
ment, as well as of different dimenſions, from 
four or five to fix or ſeven feet high, as 
noticed below. 

For common eſpalier fruit trees in the 
open ground, a Treillage is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, and may either be formed of com- 
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mon ſtakes or poles, or of regular joinery 
work, 

The cheapeſt, the eaſieſt, and ſooneſt 
made Treillage for common eſpalier trees, is, 
that formed with any kind of Rfiraight poles 
or ſtakes of underwood, as cut in the coppices 
or woods; being cut into proper lengths, of 
rom five to fix or leven feet, may expedi- 
tiouſly form a good Treillage, by driving 
them in the ground ina range a foot diſtance, 
all of an equa] height, and then railed along 
the top with the ſame kind of poles or rods, 
to preſerve the whole ſtraight and firm in a 
regular poſition. See ESPALIER. 

Therefore, to form a Treillage of this 
kind, we muſt provide ſome bundles of 
{traight poles or rods, either of aſh, cheſnut, 
or of any other firm durable wood ; which, 
if in the country, may be readily obtained in 
the adjacent woods or coppices, at a mo- 
derate expence, and are fold at many of the 
timber yards in the vicinity of great towns 3 
chuſing ſuch as are perſectly ſtraight and of 


ſufficient ſubſtance, i. e. full an inch and 


half thick, cutting them into fix or ſeven 
feet lengths, as before noticed, and having 
pointed them at one end, drive them with a 
mallet into the ground in a ſtraight range 
cloſe along the row of trees, a foot deep at 
leaſt, and the ſame diftance in the line; 
aſter which ſaw them even at top, all of an 
equal level from four to five or fix feet high, 
then let flips of deal or ſtraight poles, be 
ranged horizontally along the top the whole 
length, and nailed down to each ſtake, 
which finiſhes the whole firmly in a ſtraight 
range, as well as give an air of greater uni- 
formity ; and when thus finiſhed, the branches 
of the eſpalier trees are to be trained and ex- 
tended along horizontally from ſtake to ſta ke, 


their proper heads, and in the article Espa- 
LIER. 

To render the above fort of Treillage ſtill 
ſtronger, may run two, three, or more 
ranges of rods, along the back part of the 
uprights, a foot or eighteen inches aſunder, 
faſtening them to the upright ſtakes either 
with pieces of ſtiong wire twiſted two or 
three times round, or by nailing them. 

But where a more elegant and ornamental 
Treillage is requiredin any particular diſtrict, 
it is formed with regularly ſquared poſts 
and rails of hard timber, neatly plained and 

framed 


| 


as directed for the different ſorts under 
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an inch thick, and a quantity of hooked iron 


and half to receive the rods or laths, both 
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framed together; having for this purpoſe deal 
or, oak poſts, uniformly worked two or three 
inches ſquare; but if the main poſts are of 
oak, it will be of particular advantage in re- 
ſpe to ſtrength and durability, fixing the 
main poſts in the ground ten or twelve feet 
aſunder, with ſmaller ones between, ranging 
the horizontal railing from poſt to poſt in 
three or more ranges; the firſt being ranged 
about a foot or eighteen inches from the 
bottom, one at top, and a third along the 
middle ſpace, and if thought convenient may 
range one between cach of the intermediate 
ſpaces ; then fix thin ſlips of lath, or the 
like, upright to the horizontal railing as far 
as the branches of the trees extend, ten 
inches or a foot aſunder; and paint the whole 
white in oil colour, to render it more orna- 
mental and durable; and in training the 
trees, tie their branches both to the railing 
of the Treillage, and to the upright laths, 
7 as they extend in length on each 
(| | 

In either of the above Treillages for an eſpa- 
lier, five or ſix feet is generally of ſufficient 
height, as if much higher, the winds having 
greater power, will looſen and diſplace 
them. | 
Treillages for wall trees is in ſome places 
neceſſary, where the walls are built with large 
ſtones with the joints irregular and far aſun- 
der, not affording opportunities for nailing. 
properly in the due regularity required; in 
which caſe a neat Treillage is eligible, ereCted 
all along cloſe to the wall, on which to 
train and tie the branches in regular order. 

This kind of Treillage may alſo be formed 
with rods or ſtrong laths, erected chequer 


or lattice faſhion, faſtened and framed toge-| framed together in the chequer or lattice 


ther cloſe to the wall with iron hooks and 

pieces of wire, as below. | 
That being provided with a due quantity of 

clean ſtraight rods or poles, or ſquared laths 


holdfaſts, which are previouſly driven into | 
the joints of the wall in rows at regular 
diſtances, projecting about an inch or inch 


horizontally and perpendicularly chequer- | 
ways nine or ten inches aſunder; fixing the 
gelt row of holdfaſts towards the top, the 
ſecond near the bottom, and the third along 
the middle ſpace; this done, and the rods 
or laths ready, which, if thought proper, 
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| may be ſquared and planed, then proceed to 

frame the Treillage by firſt fixing the rods 
horixontally in three rows, in the three 
ranges of hooks, as above; obſerving, theſe 
horizontal reds ſhould be previouſly chopped 
off to nothing at each end, ſo as they may 
be readily ſpliced to one another to extend 
them in length as far as required; thus, 
having fixed up the three firſt rows of hori- 
zontal poles, faſten up ſome uprights or 
{ſtandard rods in front of the horizontal ones, 
five or fix feet diſtance, then range the re- 
mainder of the horizontal laths behind the 
ſtandards, nine or ten inches aſunder, faſten- 
ing them with wire to the uprights, and 
being all thus placed and fixed, the reſt of 
the ſtandards are faſtened up in front at the 
ſame diſtance, and the whole is made faſt 
with wire twiſted round the hooks and the 
croſſings or interſection of the rods of the 
Treillage. 

Or a Treillage of the above kind may be 
formed of ſquared Jaths, about an inch thick; 
planed even and ſmooth and neatly framed 
together by mortiſe and nailing, &c. | 

hen the Tieillage in either of theſe me- 
thods is finiſhed, it is adviſeable to paint 
the whole all over with white lead, to ren- 
der it both more beautiful and durable. 

In foreing- frames and ſtoves, where wall 
trees are intended for forcing, as they are 
planted both againſt the back wall, and 
occaſionally againſt the front glaſſes, a Treil- 
lage is abſolutely neceſſaty, for the trees muſt 
not be trained cloſe to the wall, &c. there- 
fore, a I reillage ſhould be erected three or 
four inches from the wall or glaſſes; formed 
with ſquared poſts and laths, uniformly 


manner. 

TRIBUS, | 

Tribes of Plants, | 

As the whole vegetable creation is diftri- 
buted ſyſtematically into claſſes, orders, ge- 
nera, and ſpecies, &c. according to the 
ſexual ſyſtem, there are numbers of plants 
in theſe different artificial arrangements, that 
although they differ eſſentially in the fructi- 
fication or ſexual method, yet are nearly 


allied in their general growth, habit, and 
appearance; and may, therefore, for the 


greater facility of diſſinction, agreeable to 
nature's ſyſtem, be divided into Tribes ac- 


Forge to the aftinity they bear to one an- 
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other in their nature of growth, either in ge- 
neral, or particular parts, and their ſenſible 
qualities, &c. 
For example, they may be divided into 
Tribes according to the foilowing natural 
orders. | | 
Herbacecus Tribe.) All plants of the her- 
baceous or herb kind, riſing moſtly with 
leaves immediately from the root, and with 
ſoft herbaceous ſtalks not becoming woody, 
but moſtly die at the end of the ſame year 
they were produced, | 
Ligneous or M vd Tribe.) All trees and 
ſhrubs having woody durable ſtems and 
branches, — 
- Arboraceous Tribe] All plants of the tree 
kind riſing to a lofty ſtature. See ARBOR: 
Fruticoſous or Shrubby Tribe. } Plants of the 
ſhrub kind, riſing but a moderate height, 
and divide low into ſeveral ſtems, &c, 
branching in a ſomewhat buſhy manner, 

Dieciduous Tribe] All kind of trees, ſhrubs, 
and other plants that caſt their leaves in 
winter. N 

Sempervirent or Evergreen Tribe.) The 
various trees, ſhrubs, and other plants that 
retain their green leaves the year round, 

Annual Tribe. ] Annual plants, called an- 
nuals, being ſuch as are only of one year's 
duration. e ANNUAL PLAN Ts. 

- Biennial Tribe. ] Plants of two years dura- 
tion. See BIENNIAL PLANTS, 

- Perennial Tribe, Þ Plants that are perennial 
or of many years duration, and is applicable 
both ta herbs and trees, though more ge- 
nerally applied to herbaceous perennials. dee 
PERENNIS PLANTA. 

Fibrous- rooted Tribe.) All kind of plants 
with fibrous roots. See RADpIix. 

Bulbous-rooted Tribe.] Plants with bulbous! 
roots, ſuch as the onion, tulip, lily, &c. 

Tuberous- rocted Tribe.] Plants with thick, 
knobbed, fleſny roots, fuch as the anemone, 
potatoe, and Jeruſalem artichoke. | 

Succulent Tribe.) Plants with fleſhy, juicy 
leaves, as in ſedum, cactus, meſembryanthemum, 
alze, agave, & c. See SUCCULENTIA., 

Pinnated Tribe.) All ſorts of trees and 
- other. plants that have pinnated or winged 
leaves. | | 

Enſataceous or Sword-leaved Tribe. ] Plants 
with ſword-ſhaped leaves, as in iris, gladio- 


lus, &c. | 
Tribe. ] Plants producing their 
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flowers out of a ſpatha or ſheath, as in nar- 
ciſſus, galanthus, and amaryllis, &c. See Sp A- 
THACEA, | 
Liliaceous Tribe, ] Plants producing flowers 
with ſix petals or diſtinct ſegments, re- 
ſembling a lily in form, ſuch as the tu- 
lip, &c. See LIII ACEA. | 
Papilionacecus Tribe. ] Plants that have pa. 
pilionaceous or butterfly-ſhaped flowers, ſuch _ 
as all the pea and bean kind, and all the other 
leguminous plants. See PAPILIONACE X, 
Leguininous Tribe. ] Plants having that kind 
of ſeed-veſſe] called a tegumen, legum, cr 
pod, as in all the pea, bean, kiincy-bean, 
and other papilioneous-flowered plants, 
Campanaceeus Tribe. ] Plants with cam- 
 panulated or bell-ſhaped flowers, as the cam- 
panula and cenvolvulus, &c. | 
Rotacecus Tribe.) Plants with rotated or 
wheel-ſhaped flowers, as in /y/imachia, ana- 
gallis, &c. | Was *? 
Umbelliferous Tribe. ] Plants producing their 
flowers in an umbel, as in, argelica, anethum, 


| paſiinaca, Re. See UMBELLA. 


Perticillate Tribe.) Plants producing their 
flowers in a verticillus or whorl, as in hy- 
mus, hyſſopus, meliſſa, origanum, felaria, mentha, 
&c. See VERTICILLATZ, GT 

Aggregate Tribe.) Plants producing their 
flowers in an aggregate, conſiſting of nu- 
merous ſmall flowers or florets, each having 
its proper calix, and all collected into a cloſe 
aggregate head, as in ſcaligſa, flatice, globu- 
laria, &. See AGGREGATE, 

Compoſttus or Compound Tribe ] Plants with 
compound flowers, conſiſting of numerous 
florets contained in one common calix, as in 
ſun-flower, marigold, aſter, &c, See Com- 
POSITUS FLOS. 'Y 

Amentaceous Tribe. ] Plants producing their 
flowers in amentums or catkins, as in po- 
pulus, corylus, fagus, betula, &e. See AMEN- 
TACEous FLowERs, © N 

Coniſerous Tribe.) All trees and plants 
bearing that kind of fruit called a cone. See 
ContFERZ and Conus. 

Baccateous Tribe.) All berry-bearing plants. 

Pomaceous Tribe.] Plants bearing fruit of 
the apple kind (pomum) as in the pyrus ma- 
lus, pyrus communis, pyrus cydonia, amygdalus, 
prunus, meſpilus, punica, &c. | 

Nuciferous Tribe.) All nut-bearing plants. 

Oleraceous Tribe, ] Eſculent or eatable plants 
for the table, and other domeſtic uſes. 
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Lurid 


Spathaceous 
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Lurid Tribe.) Plants of an ominous ap- | 


-pearance, hurtful or noxious; as in atreta, 
datura, nicotiana, ſolanum, capſicum, digita- 
5 tis, &c. ; f 
 Graminous Tribe.) Gtaſſy plants; all 
of the praſs and corn kind, 

TRIFOLIUM. 

Trefoil, or clover, &c. 

The plants are herbaceous annvals, bien- 
nials and perennials, rarely cultivated in gar- 
dens, but of great eſtimation for paſture 
lands as fodder for cattle ; have all fibrous 
roots crowned moſtly with tufts of ſmall tri- 
foliate, or three-lobed leaves, and fend up 
ſtalks in ſummer a foot or two bigh, and 
ſome trailing; adorned alſo with trifoliate 
Jeaves, and -terminated by ſmall papiliona- 
ceous flowers in heads or ſpikes, 

Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

Characters] CALIx, is monophyllous tu- 
bular five -parted at top, and permanent.— 
CoRoLLA, is papilionaceous, having the 
vexillum reflexed and with ſhort wings and 
carina — STAMINA, ten diadelphous fila- 
ments, having ſimple antherze.—P1sTILLUM, 
anearly oval germen awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crown- 
ed by a ſimple ſtigma.—PERICARPIUM, a 
ſhort univalvular pod, containing a few 
roundiſh ſeeds. 

There are near fifty different ſpecies of 
Trifolium, but many of them being plants, 
of but little value or eſtimation, either for 
garden or field culture, are rarely cultivated; 
ſo that the moſt material ſorts are the fol- 
lowing two ſpecies, 

* TRIFOLIUM Pratenſe. 

Meadow Trefoil or Red Dutch Clover.) 
Riſes with many ſlender branchy ſtalks near 
two feet high; having trifoliate leaves of 
three large folioles, membraneous ſtipulz 
placed oppoſite round the foot-ſtalks ; and 
monopetalous reddiſh-purple flowers in hairy 
ſpikes or tufts, at the ends of the branches, 
in May and June, 

Viarieties.] Purple-leaved— White flowered, 
and ſome others, 

* TRIFOLIUM repens. | 

Creeping II bite Dutch Clover.) Hath trail- 
ing, creeping ſtalks, ſpreading and rooting 
at the joints; trifoliate leavesz and white 
flowers growing in umbellate heads at the 
ſides and ends of the branches, ſucceeded by 
pods having four feeds. | 


plants 
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Both theſe ſpecies of Trefoil or Clover, are 
found in abundance in our meadow and 
paſture grounds, and are the only forts of 
this genus for general culture in laying down 
graſs-land, and are raiſed} from ſeed ſowed 
in May or autumn as directed below, | 

They are perennials, though the firſt often 
proves only biennial, by ſometimes dyin 
away after it has ripened ſeeds, but the ſe- 
cond fort is always biennial, growing very 
cloſe and thick, is more valuable than the 
other for continued paſture, = 

However the firſt fort, or red Dutch Clo- 
ver, grows abundantly, producing wonderful 
great crops, and is moſt excellent for layin 
down land to cut for fodder for all kinds of 
cattle for two years; for on account of its 
biennial nature above-mentioned, it does 
not always ſucceed well much longer; though 
if it is cloſe eaten in ſummer, or mowed 
down when coming into flower, it ſhoots 
out below from the root again, and often 
proves ſomewhat perennial ; but conſidered 
as a biennial, the farmers commonly ſow it 
with barley in the ſpring, and when the 
barley comes off in July or Auguſt, the Clo- 


ver ſpreads and covers the ground, and ſhoots 


up ſtrong early next ſummer, either to feed 
off, or mow for hay; and aſter ſtanding two 


years, they generally plough the ground again 
for corn. 


But the ſecond ſort, creeping white Dutch 
Clover, is more valuable than the other for 


laying down ground, deſigned to be con- 


tinued long in paſture, its ſeeds being mixed 
and ſowed with graſs.; and as it grows low 
and cloſe, with trailing abiding ſhoots, ſpread- 
ing every way and rooting at the joints, it 
ſoon overſpreads the ground, and .forms a 
cloſe thick ſward, of many years duration ; 
and affords the moſt excellent feed for all 
ſorts of cattle. | 

Both the forts are propagated by ſeed, 
which is ſold by all the ſeedſmen, generally 
at ſo much per pound; and from fix to 
eight or ten pounds is the allowance for an 


4 acre. 


The ſeaſon for ſowing it, is principally in 
the ſpring in March and April, or may be 
ſowed in autumn, any time in Auguſt, or 
early part of September ; is generaliy mixed 
with graſs ſeeds, and ſowed broad caſt and 
lightly harrowed in with a ſhort-teethed 
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harrow, and in a day or two after, when 
the ſurface is dry, roll the ground with a 
horſe wooden roller, to break the clods and 
ſmooth the ſurface, but the farmers com- 
monly ſow theſe ſeeds with corn, fuch as 
barley, &c. for the ſake of making the moſt 
of the land, and when- the corn comes off 
the Clover and graſs take their growth, 
though it will prove much more proſperous 
and forward if ſowed alone, as the corn, 
when very thick and high, 1s apt to retard its 
growth, and ſometimes. ſpoil the crop. 
 'TRITICUM. ; | | 

W hear. 

This remarkable genus confifts of hardy 
kerbaceous plants,moltly annuals or biennials, 
valuable for producing that moſt excellently 
uſeful grain called Wheat; are fibrous root- 
ed plants, riſing with graſſy leaves and up- 
right, tall, ſlender ſtalks, terminated by cloſe 
ſpikes of chaffy flowers, ſucceeding to ſpikes 
or ears of corn, 

Claſs and order, Triandria Digynia. 

Characters.] CALIix, is a bivalvous chaff, 
haviog the valves oval, obtuſe and concave, 
containing ſometimes many florets.— Co- 
ROLLA, is ſmall bivalvous florets, as large 
as the calix, having the outer valve bellied 
and pointed and the inner one plane.—STA=-{ 
MINA, three hair-like filaments, with oblong 
forked antherzx.—PIsSTILLUM, a turbinated 
germen, two capillary reflexed ſtyles, and 
plumoſe ſtigmas—PERICARPLUM none; one 
oval-oblong ſeed for each floret, obtuſe at 
both ends, and wrapped up in the corolla, 

There are many different ſpecies of Wheat, 
the principal ſorts of which are, 

* TRITICUM hybernum. | 

Winter or Common Brown Wheat.) Hath 
long ſpikes or ears, having four florets in 
each calix; and the grains of corn ranged 
in four rows, in an imbricated manner, with 
ſmooth, ventricoſe, or bellied chaff, almoſt 
without beards or awns. 

This is commonly ſowed in autumn to 
ſtand the winter; hence called Winter 
Wheat. 

2 TrRITICUM ivum. 

Summer or Spring Wheat.) Hath ſpikes 
with bellied ſmooth calixes, ranged imbri- 
catim, containing four flowers each, and are 
furniſhed with awns. 

This ſort is ſometimes ſowed in ſpring, 
as it ripens much earlier in ſummer than the 
other. 
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? TRITICUM turgidum. 

Turgid or Duck-bill Wheat.) Hath large 
thick turgid ſpikes with bellied hairy calixes, 
placed imbricatim, having four florets each, 
and moſtly furniſhed with awns. 

* 'TRITICUM Polonicum. 

Polonium or Poland Wheat.) Hath long 
ſpikes with naked calixes, having two flowers 
in each, which are long, and furniſhed with 
awns or beards. 

5 'TRITICUM guadratum. . 

Four-rowed Conical Wheat.) Having oblong 
conical ſpikes,armed with long awns or beards, 

Theſe are the principal ſpecies of Wheat 
generally cultivated, and which compre- 
hend ſeveral varieties, differing ſomewhat 
in the form of theic ſpikes and chaff, &c. 

But the ſort proper to cultivate for gene- 
ral uſe, is principelly the Winter or common 
brown Wheat without awns; though all 
the ſorts are alſo occaſionally cultivated in 
different parts of the country. 

All the forts of Wheat may be conſidered 
both as annuals and biennials; for conſidered 
as annuals, that being ſowed in the ſpring, 
they ſhoot up to ſtalk, and produce ripe corn 
the ſame year in autumn, and wholly periſh 
ſoon after; and as biennial, that being ſowed 
in autumn, as practiſed for the Winter, and 
| Turgid W heat, &c. the plants riſe the ſame 
year, ſtand all the winter, and ſhoot to ſtalk 
and corn in ſpring and ſummer following, 
and totally die in autumn, as ſoon as the 
corn is ripe. | 

Theſe plants having ſpreading fibrous roots, 


caſe they often produce from five or fix to 
eight or ten ſtalks, each ſtalk terminated by 
a ſpike of corn, . 

They ſhoot up into flalk in May, and 
flower in June, conſiſting of numerous chaffy 
florets, collected into long cloſe ſpikes at top 
of the ſtalks, each chaff or calix containing 


two, three, four, or more chaffy florets, 


and moſtly placed imbricatim or over one 
another like ſcales of fiſh, all along the ſpike, 
ſome entircly without awns, and ſome with, 


and ſucceed to ripe heads of corn in July or 
Auguſt, fit to reap and ſtack up for uſe. 

As to the propagation of Wheat, it is 
effected by ſeed ſowed every year, principally 


, November 


they generally riſe with ſeveral ſtalks, eſpe- 
| cially if they have room to ſpread, in which 


either leſs or more, as. in their deſcription, 


in autumn, from Auguſt or September until 
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November, the ground being previouſly well 


ploughed for the reception of the ſeed, al- 
lowing generally two cr three buſhels to an 
acre ; which for the general part is ſowed 
broad-caſt and harrowed in, and in ſome places 
in drills drawn by the drill] plough, &c. 
a foot diſtance or more, which method of 
ſowing requires a conſiderably leſs quantity 
of ſeed than the broad-caſt ſowing, and affords 
opportunity of horſe-hoeing between the 
rows to kill weeds and {tir the ſurface of the 


earth about the plants; which, as having 
more room generally grow ſtronger and pro- 
duce a greater number of ſtalks on each root, 
than ſuch as grow cloſe in the broad-caſt ; 
though as the broad-caſt ſowing is the moſt 
ready and expeditious method, it is the moſt 


generally praQtifed for ſowing Wheat, and 
almoſt all forts of corn, | 


TRIUMFETTA, 
Triumfeita. 


Compriſes two tender exotics, a ſhrubby, 


and an herbaceous plant, natives of the In- 


dies, and retained here in ſtoves for variety ; 
riſe with erect ſtalks ſeveral feet high, adorned 
with roundiſh leaves, and pentapetalous flowers 
in ſpikes at the ends and ſides of the branches, 
ſucceeded by round bur-like capſules. 
Claſs and order, Dodecandria Meonogynia. 
Charatters,) CAL IX, five ſpear-ſhaped de- 
ciduous leaves. —CoRoLLA, five linear, con- 
cave, retroflexed petals. —STAMINA, twelve 
or fifteen awl-ſhaped riſing filaments, having 
ſingle antherz.—P1sTILLUM, a roundiſh ger- 
men, a fingle ſtyle the length of the ſtam na, 
baving a bifid acute ſtigma. — PERICAR- 
P1UM, a globular prickly capſule, having 
four cells, each containing two ſeeds. 
There are. two ſpecies, one a woody 
perennial, the other an annual, but the 
former of which is the fort commonly kept 
in the Engliſh gardens, 
TxrIUMFETTA Lappula. 
Lappula, or Jamaica Triumfetta.) Riſes with 


EY 


ewe 2 * 


Tt is propagated by ſeed obtained from 
abroad, ſowing it in a hot-bed, or in pots, 
and plunged in the bark-bed, where the 
plants will focn come up; which, when 
advanced one, two, or three inches high, 
ſhould be planted in pots ſeparatety, and 
placed in the bark-bed of the ſtove to re- 
main, 1 | 

TROLLIUS, Globe Ranunculus. 

Globe Flower or Locker Gowlans. 

They are hardy, herbaceous, flowery pe- 
rennials for adorning the flower garden; 
have fibrous roots, crowned with divided 
leaves and upright annual ſtalks, two feet 
high, terminated at top with large polype- 
talous globular flowers. | 
Claſs and order, Polyandria Polygynia. 
Characters.] CALIx, none. —CoRoLLA, 
about fourteen nearly oval connivent petals, | 
and nine narrow, incurved, umbilicated nec- 
tariums,—STAMINA, numerous briſtly fila- 
ments, having erect antheræ.—Pisril Lon, 
numerous germina, fitting cloſe in a co- 
lumnar form; no ſtyle, but the germen 
crowned by pointed ſtigmas. — PERICAR- 
PIUM, numerous capſules collected in a head, 
each having one ſeed. 

There are only two ſpecies, both peren- 


| 


* 
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| nials, one an European plant, the other an 


Aſiatic exotic, but both hardy enough to 
grow in the open ground all the year, 

* TRoLL1tUs Europeus. 

European Globe Flower, or Locker Gowlans.] - 
Hath a black, fibrous, perennial root; ſending 
up many roundiſh leaves, deeply cut into - 
hve ſegments, which are alſo divided and 
notched ; upright ſtalks, about two feet 
high, dividing into branches upwards ; each 
terminated by one large globular yellow 
flower, having the petals connivent or con- 
verging together, and the nectaria the length 
of the ſtamina. . 
TRolLius Aſiaticus. 

Aſiatic Globe Flower.) Hath a fibrous pe- 


an upright woody ſtem, dividing upward 
into a few branches, and grows five or fix 
ſeet high; roundiſh trilobed-Jeaves, emar- 
ginated at the baſe, and numerous ſmall 
yellow flowers, colleded in ſpikes at the 
ends of the branches. | 

It muſt be always kept in pots, and 
plunged in the bark-bed or the ſtove, and 


rennial root, crowned with Jarge divided 
leaves, upright ſtalks, near two feet high, 
dividing into branches, terminated each with 
one large ſaffron-coloured flower with ſpreads - 
ing petals, and the neCtaria the length of 
the corolla. | | 

Both theſe plants flower in May very or- 
namentally, each flower being large and eleg 
gant, compoſed of many large concave pe- - 


managed like other ligneous plants in the 
ſtove collection. . 


} 


tals; which in the firſt ſort particularly, con- 
verge 
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verge or turn inward in a revolute manner, 
ſo as to give the flower a perfect globular 
form ;z hence is called Globe Flower, and is 
ſucceeded by plenty of ripe ſeed in autumn; 
but the flower of the ſecond ſpecies Trel/tus 
Aſſaticus, is not connivent but ſpread out 
and exhibit the nectatiums and ſtamina; allo 
of a fine ſaffron- colour, effeing an elegant 
ſingularity, and is ſometimes tucceeced by 
ripe ſeeds in our gardens, and by feed both 
the ſorts may be raiſed, and they alſo mul- 
tiply exceedingly by the root, which will 
be of many years duration, and produce 
flowers annually. | 
As therefore thoſe plants, when in flower, 
effect a ſingular variety, they merit a place 
in every curious collection in the compart- 
ments of the pleaſure-groun | ; and the ſeaſon 
for planting them is in autuma when the 
leaves decay, or early in ſpring. 

Remarking, however, that as they are na- 


| 


tives of moiſt, ſhady, cool places, they are 


generally the moſt proſperous planted in ſuch 
ſituations in gardens. | | 

Their propagation is accompliſhed by part- 
ing the roots, and occafionally by ſeed, 

By parting the Roots. —Autumn, when 
the leaves decay, is the beſt ſeaſon to perform 
it, or early in the ſpring, taking up the 
roots, and divide them into ſeveral parts, 
not, however, into two ſmall flips, and 
plant them either where they are to re- 
main, or in nurſery. rows for a year; they 
will grow freely and moſt'y flower the ſum- 
mer following, TIF. 


By Seed.—Sow it in a ſomewhat ſhady | 


border in autumn or ſpring in ſhallow drills, 
and cover it almoſt half an inch deep, they 
will readily grow and be fit to plant out in 
ſummer, or towards autumn, in rows half 
2 foot aſunder, to remain ſix or eight weeks 
to acquire ſtrength, then planted out finally. 
TROPEOLUM. 2 
Indian Graſs, commonly called Nafturtium. 
Conſiſts of herbaceous annuals or peren- 
nials, of very long, trailing, and climbing 
growth, in eſtimation for eftecting variety 
in the pleaſure-ground in ſummer, but te- 
quite protection of a green-houſe in winter z 
grow with long talks trailing many feet 
along the ground, or upon ſupport, . 
with large roundiſh peltated or ſhield - ſnaped 
leaves, and numerous pentapetalous flowers 
all along the branches, of ſingular ſtructute. 
Claſs and order, Octandria Monogynia, * 
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Characters. ] Carix is monophyllous, 
horned, coloured, divided into five, acute, 
erect, ſpreading ſegments, and is deciduous.— 
COROLLA, five roundiſh petals, inſerted into 
the diviſions of the calix; the two upper 


| ones ſit cloſe, and the three, lower ones have 


vblong ciliated tails or. claws, —STAMINA, 
eight ſhort, declinated, unequal filaments, 
having erect, oblong, riſing, quadrilocular 
anthere.—PIisTILLUM, a roundiſh, trilo- 
bate, ſtreaked germen, ſingle erect ſtyle, and 
a trifid, acute ſtigma, —PERICARPIUM, three 
roundith, convex, furrowed berries, havin 
three roundiſh, furrowed ſeeds, with one fide 
gibbous, the other angular. : 

There ate only three ſpecies, two of 
which are common in the Engliſh: gardens; 
conſidered principally as annuals, but if ſhel- 
tered in winter in a green«-houſe, will prove 
of a perennial nature, exempliked in the dou- 
ble Naſfturtium. 

The ſpecies are, 

TRorÆ uu minus. | : 

Miner or leaſt Naſturtium.] Hath long trail- 
ing ſtalks, branching and extending ſeveral 
feet along the ground, or upon any ſupport; 
large, roundiſh, or orbicular peltated entire 
leaves, of a grey colour, having the foot- 
{talk inſerted into the center; and numerous 
yellow flowers at the axillas, all along the fide 
of the ſtalk and branches; all the flowers 
having acuminated petals, 

Varieties, ] Pale yellow-lowered—Orange- 
coloured. | 

* "TROP ZOLUM Majus. 

Major or greater Naſturtium.]. Hath large, 
very long, trailing ſtalks, branching and ex- 
tending ten or fitteen feet or more along the 
ground, or on ſupport, garniſhed with large, 
orbicular, peltated leaves, almoſt indented into 
| five lobes ; having the foot-ſtalks inſerted into 
| the center; and. numerous large yellow 
flowers at the axillas, all along the ſides of 
the branches; with all the flowers having 
obtuſe petals. ' * 

Varieties ] 
range-coloured flowers. = Double-flowered, 


tained generally as a green-houſe plant, 
Both theſe ſpecies of Tropæolum, and re- 
ſpective varieties, flow er in great profuſion 
from June until autumn, or till killed by the 
froſt ; and the flowers are of ſingular form, 


compoſed of five unequal petals, the two 
upper 


Pale yellow-flowered. — O- 


commonly called Double Naſturtium, re- 


being, in thei? ſingle or charaRteriſtic ſtate, 
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upper ones large, and the three lower ones | 


narrow, with long tails joining together, and 
extended confiverably behind; but in the 
Double Nafſturtium the petals are multiplied 
exceedingly, even to the excluſion of the ge- 
nerative organs, and conſequently no feed is 
produced; but in al} the common tingle va 
rieties the flowers are ſucceeded ty great 
plenty of ſecd, contained in roundiſh, beriy- 
like, green fruit. Ste the Characters. 

Theſe plants are all hardy enough.to grow 
any where in the full ground all ſummer, un- 
ti! October or November, but ate unable to 
endure the cold in winter. F 

They are generaily deemed annuals, as 
they riſe from feed in the ſpring, attain. full 
perfection, flower, and produce feed the ſame 
year, and totally periſh the enſuing winter, 
if. in he full ground; but if any are raiſed in 
pots, and removed under ſhelter of a green- 
houſe, or good garden-frame, under glaſſes, 
at the appioach of cold weather, they will 


ſtand over the winter, and may thus be pre- 


ſaved ſeveral years, as practiſed for the dou- 


pagated alto by cuttings, planted in the 


ſpring ; though as they are eaſily raiſcd in 
great abungance from ſeed ſowed in ſpring 


or ſummer in.the; full; ground, the preſerving 
them over the winter is rareiy attended to, ex- 
cept to a plant or two, by way of varicty: 
and always for ihe double ſortim particular, 
as not producing - ſeed, nor if it did,” would 
there be any certainty of condnuing its 
doubleneſs by that method, is therefore pro- 
pagated always by cutungs, and kept in pots 
to have ſheer in winter. 1 

All che ſorts are cultivated in gardens; both 
as flowery plants, and for ce-onomical uſes in 
their flowers and ſeed, tor ſaltads and pickles; 
conſidered. however as ornamental flowe: y 
plants, the common ſingle. orts ate diſperſed 


in patches about the borde:s, and other com- 


partments, and generally trained up to ſome 


ſupport, or to run on any kind of treillage, 


railing, or the fides of arbors, or to be train- 


_ ed againſt fences,, &c. ſowing the ſeeds at 


once where they are to remain; ſome in 
patches, as aforeſaid, two or three ſeeds to- 


gether, ,, near an inch deep; placing tall | 


branchy ſticks, when they come up, for the 
plants to run upon: others may be ſowed in 
ſhallow. drills, the ſame depth, along any 
kind of fences, as above, on which alſo to 
train the plants: ard in ſome particular open 
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compartments may ſow ſome to remain as 


trailers, and extend atong the ground, agree- 
abl-to their natural growth,—jn all of which 
methods, the ſeeds b ing ſown any time 1a 
ſoring or ſummer, they will grow freely, and 
the plants will ſoon ſhoot out fia'ks and 
branches numerouſly, when they ſnould be 


trained in the order intended, as hinted 
above, 


But as to the double Na/turtium, this is 


always conſidered as a green-houſe plant; 
fo; although it will live in the open air all 


ſummer, like the other varieties, it cannot 


bear the winter's cold, ſo mult be kept al- 
ways in pots of light earth, and placed 
among the green-houſe exotics, placing 
ſticks for their ſupport : thus they will re- 
main ever-green, and effect variety very 


agreeadiy, and produce abundance of flowers 


all ſummer and autumn; alſo often mode- 
rately in winter; obſerving during the win- 


* 


ter to allow them but very little water, as 


too uuch moiſture would rot them at this 


| ſeaſon of the year. 
ble Nafturtium ; and, like that ſort, be pro- 


Conſidered as ceconomical plants, or eſcu- 
lents, before noticed, the common ſingle 


varieties of both the ſpecies are often culti- 


vated for their flowers and fruit, the former 


flowers being of a warm, agreeable reliſh, are 
by many greatly eſteemed to mix in ſallads, 
alle as get niſh to ſallads, when ſent to table 
in form; and are likewiſe in great eſtima- 


mati9a for garniſhing diſtes of meat, &c. 


for ſallads, and the latter to pickle; for the 


and as to the fruit, this, when young and - 


green, is an excellent pickle, and for which 
purpole particularly the plants are cultivated 
in meny gardens. = 

When therefore it is intended to cultivate 
theſe plants as eſculenis, for-the flowers and 


fruit, they may be ſowed in the kitchen-gar- | 


den in Ap:il or May, either in patches or in 


ſhallow drills, an inch deep; and when-the 


plants come up, piace branchy ſticks for 


their ſupport, and they will thus ſupply you 


with abundance. of flowers and fruit from 


June or July until October. 


Methad of Propagation, Sc. 


The method of propagation is by ſeed an- 


nually, for all the common ſingle varieties, 
ſowing it in ſpring, the end of March, or in 
April or May, in patches or drills, in the. - 


places where the plants are to remain, as 


| But 
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But the double Nafturtium not producing 
ſeed, and being only a variety, is propagated 
by cuttings of its branches, and by which it 
will always retain its double property : plant- 
ing the cuttings any time from April until 

July, in pots of light earth, and placed in 
the ſhade, giving moderate waterings occa- 
ſionally; or thoſe planted early may be 
plunged in any moderate hot-bed, to facili- 
tate their rooting more effectually. 

TROWEL. A Garden Trowel. 
A Garden Trowel, made of iron, in a 

hollow or ſcooped form, is a handy uſeful 
implement in taking up and tranſplanting 
numerous ſorts of ſmall plants and bulbous 
roots; planting in pots; ſowing in patches, 
&c. and various other ſimilar light works in 
gardens. 

This kind of Trowel being of iron, from 
twelve to ſix inches long in the plate, and 
half as broad, hollowed like a ſcoop, and 
fixed on a ſhort handle, to hold with one 
hand, proves a moſt convenient handy tool | 
in a variety of garden operations; for being 
hollowed ſemicitcularly, it is remarkably 
handy in removing many ſorts of ſmall plants 
with a ball or lump of earth whole about 
their roots, ſo as not to feel their removal; 
lifting bulbous flower roots after the flower- 
ing is paſt in ſummer; planting bulbs in 
patches or little clumps about the borders; as 
alſo for digging ſmall patches in the borders 
for ſowing hardy annual flower-ſeeds; like- 
wiſe for filling mould into ſmall pots in 
planting any. ſort of plants therein; ſtirring 
the ſurface of the mould in pots, and freſh 
earthing them when neceſſary. It is alſo 
moſt ufeful for filling in earth about plants 
in hot-beds, and under frames, and any 
ſmall compartments where a ſpade cannot be 
readily introduced. And ſuch a Trowel is 
likewiſe very convenient for pointing over or 
ſtirring the ground between rows of ſmall 
<loſe-placed plants in beds or borders, &c. 
and for many other purpoſes occaſionally. 

But to ſuit the ſeveral purpoſes more eftec- 
_ tually, it would be proper to be accommo- 
dated with two different ſizes of ſcooped , 
| Garden 'Trowels, viz. - 

A common larger one for general uſe, be- 
ing about twelve inches long in the plate, 
and fix broad, narrowing gradually to the 

bottom. | | 

A ſmaller one for particular purpoſes | 
about fix or eight inches in the plate, and 


| 
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four broad, narrowing pretty conſiderably 
towards the bottom, to introduce between 
(mall plants. 

'They may be had of different ſizes at moſt 
of the ironmongers where they ſell ſpades; 
or any common ſmith may eaſily make them. 

TRUNCUS, Trunk, the main Stem of 
trees and plants, 5 

The Trunk riſes immediately from the 
root, and may be deemed the ſtock or main 


body. of the vegetable, as it multiplies into 


branches, buds, leaves, flowers, and fruit. 
See CAULIs.  -. + 10 
The Trunk or Stem is of ſeven forts, viz. 

Caulis. — The moſt common ſpecies of 
Stem, both of trees and herbs, or ſuch as 
produces and ſupports the leaves, flowers 
and fruit. See CAULIs. | 

Scapus.— Is an herbaceous, naked Stem, 
that elevates the fructification only, and not 
the leaves, as in Narciſſus, hyacinthus, &c. 

Culmus.—A ſtraw or haulm, being the 
Trunk or Stalk peculiar to the graſſes and 
corn, bearing both leaves and flowers; and 
ſometimes flowers and no leaves. 

Frons.— The Trunk of the palms and fern 
tribe, being a compound Stem, formed of a 
branch and leaf blended together, and fre- 
quently alſo the flower and fruit. 


Stipes.— The Trunk or Stem of the muſh- 


. 


room, and other fungs. 

Pedunculgs. — A - peduncle, or flowering- 
ſtalk, rifiog fometimes from the root, but 
moſtly. from the branches, elevating the 
flowers and- fruit, but not the leaves. See 
PeEDUNCULUs. | 

Petiolus. — A leaf-ſtalk bears the leaves 
wh and not the flowers. See PETIol us. 

UBEROUS ROOTS, ſuch as conſiſt 

of one or more ſwelled or knobbed tubers, 
of a ſolid fleſhy ſubſtance, as in the turnep, 
anemone, potatoe, &c. | 

TUBUS, a Tube or Pipe, being the'lower, 
narrow, hollow part, of a monopetalous 
Gawerc ni 

TULIPA. Tulip. 
This moſt noted genus furniſhes a grand 
collection of bulbous-rooted flowery peren- 
nials of admirable beauty and elegance, con- 
fiſting of about two or three ſpecies, one of 
which in particular produces moſt beautiful 
and ſuperb flowers, and comprehends a pro- 
digious family of varieties, even to the 
amount of thouſands, having all large bul- 


bous roots, crowned with long, broad, ſpear- 


ſhaped 
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Maped leaves, and ere flower- ſtalk, from 
half a foot to a yard high, terminated with 
large liliaceous, bell-ſhaped flowers; 
- Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 
Characters. ] CALIX, none.—CoROLLA is 
bell-ſhaped, and compoſed of fix large, ob- 
long, oval, concave, erect petals, —STAMINA, 
ſix ſhortiſh, awl-ſhaped filaments, having 
oblong, quadrangular, erect anthere.—P1s- 
TILLUM, a large, oblong, trigonal germen, 
without a ityle, and crowned by a triangular 
three-lobed ftigma.--PERICARPIUM, a tri- 
gonous, trivalved, trilocviar capſule, con- 
| taining many plane or flat ſemicircular ſeeds, 
reſting upon one another in a double order, 
There are three ſpecies, two of which 
only are known in the Engliſh gardens; and 
one of theſe in particular (the e /ort) is fa- 
mous for the extraordinary beauty of its 
large noble flowers, molt elegantly ſtriped 
and ſtained with a vatt diverſity of rich co- 
lours, in a thouſand various forms; conſti- 
tuting ſo many different varieties, all very 
great ornaments to our gardens in April and 
ay. | | 
Wurir A Geſneriana. 

' Geſner's Turky Tulip of Cappadocia, or com- 
mon Garden Tulip. ] Hath a large, oblong, tu- 
nicated, ſolid, bulbous root, covered with a 
brown ſkin, ſending up long, oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves; an vpright, round ſtalk, from 
half a foot to a yard high, garniſhed with a 
few leaves, and its top crowned with a large 
bell-ſhaped, ere, hexapetalous flower, of al- 
moſt all colours and varicgations in the dif- 
ferent varieties, | 

Varieties] Early Dwarf Tulip ( Præcocea), 
riſing with ſhort ſtalks, from five or fix 
inches, to ten or twelve high, with ſmalliſh 
flowers Tall late-flowering or common 
Tulip (Serotina) riſing from about half a 
yard to two or three feet high, with large 
well-formed flowers— Double Tulip, riſing 
a foot or two high, or more, having large 
double flowers — W hole-blawthg, or ſelf. co- 
loured Tulip, being all of one original co- 
lour, either purples, reds, violets, greys, 
copper-colours, yellows, &c. which gradual - 
ly break into numerous variegations.— Va- 
riegated Tulip, compriſing innumerable va- 
rieties, in reſpect to the different colourings, 
variegations, and ſtripes. 


Each of the above principal varieties of 
this ſpecies, comprehends numerous inter- 
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| mediate ones, in reſpect to the colours and 


variegations of the flower; each however is 
originally all of one colour, eſpecially ſeed- 
ings, which, when arrived to a flowerin 
ſtate, each ſeparate flower is either wholly 
red, purple, violet, grey, brown, black, or 
yellow, &c. without any variegations or 
{{ripe*, conlift ng of ſe}f- coloured lowers, with 
white bottoms; ſelf- coloured flowers with yel- 
low bottoms; and ſome alſo with blue, purple, 
and blackiſh bottoms; all of which, whilſt 
they retain this original ſame colour, are, in 
the floriſts* language, called hole Blnwers or 
Breeders, becaule each flower is wholly of one 
ſelf-colour ; and the roots being planted a year 
or two in prepared ſoils, to breed, or diſpoſe 
them gradually to produce flowers that break 
from tae original ſelf-colour into variega- 
tions and ſtripes, in various different 
forms; and are then called Breakers, each 
different variegation conſtituting a diſtinct 
variety; conſiſting of flowers with—white 
bottoms, broken with brown {tripes, with 
blue ſtripes, violet ſtripes, roſe ſtripes, red 
ſtripes, &c. ſeparated by ſtreaks of white 
and other colours, variouſly diſpoſed. — 
Yellow bottoms, broken with different reds, 
crimſons, and golden-yellow flakes, and va- 
r19us other colours. Some alſo with black- 
iſh purple bottoms, &c. broken with ſtripes 
of dark colour, yellow, and tindts of red; 
ſo that in theſe forts of Breakers, or varie- 
gated Tulips, with white and yellow bot- 
toms particularly, there are alſo, white and 
red-ſ{triped lowers—white and purple-ftriped 
—white and violet-ſtriped—white and roſe- 
{triped—white and brown-ſtriped — violet and 
white-flaked—red and white-flaked—red and 
yellow-flaked——brown, yellow, and red- 
flaked, and numerous other intermediate va- 
riegations and ſtripes, variouſly diſpoſed in 
an endleſs diverſity. 

Thus the Breakers or variegated Tulips 
are diverſified with an infinity of colours in 
innumerable different ways, forming ſo man 
different varieties, the principal of which 
are by the floriſts diſtinguiſhed by pompous 
names, either of ſome great perſonages, emi- 
nent floriſts, places of their original growth, 
&c. but as vaſt numbers df new varieties are 
annually obtained from ſeedlings, in fo 
many different places, diſtinguiſhed by va- 
rious new names, and old ones rejected; and 


often the ſame flower, with a different name 
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' impoſed by different floriſts, it would be im- Garden Tulip, and its vaſt train of varieties, 
poſſible to give any cortect lift here of the|is the ſort ſo generally cultivated for the or- 
names of ſuch numerous varieties, ſo often | nament of our gardens, and ſo much admir- 
Changing every where. | ed by all for its great variety and beautiful 

* TouLiPA Sylveſtris. appearance, grows free]y in the open ground 
Wild European Tulip.) Hath an oblong | in any common ſoit of a garden, and proves 
bulbous root, ſending up long, narrow, | a very great decoration to the beds and bor- 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves; and a ſlender ſtalk, ſup-| ders of the pleaſure-ground, for ſix weeks or 
porting at top a ſmall yellow flower, nodding | two months in ſpring, by different plantings 
on one fide, having acute petals. of early and late ſorts ; planting the principal 
Both theſe ſpecies of Twiipa are hardy pe- patt in autumn, and the reſt towards Chriſt. 
rennials, durable in root, or at leaſt, al-|mas, and in January or February ; the au- 
though the old bulb decays annually, it per-|tumn plantings will comeearlieft into bloom, 
petuates its ſpecies by off-ſets, and is annual | and flower the ſtrongeſt ; and the others will 
in leaf and ſtalk; which riſing from the] ſucceed them in flowering z obſerving that in 
bulb early in the ſpring, arrives to a flower-| ſummer, when the flowering is paſt, and the 
ing ſtate in April and May; each plant hav-| leaves and ſtalks aſſume a ſtate of decay, the 
ing only one flower, ſupported on the top of | bulbs of the choiceſt varieties are generally 
the naked ſtalk, without any calix or cup, | taken up, the off-ſets ſeparated, and the 
and conſiſts of fix large petals, three within | whole cleaned from filth ; then put up in 
and three without, moſtly in an erect poſi-| the cry till October or November, and 
tion; the whole together forming a ſort off then planted again for the future yeat's 
large cup, either bell, or egg-ſhaped ; though bloom. | 
the Double Tulip have the petaſs multiplied] As to the ſecond ſpecies, Tulipa Sylveſtris, 
in an indeterminate number. All the varie-{| it having but little beauty, in compariſon 
ties are ſucceeded by plenty of ripe ſeed in| with the others, is not near ſo generally 
July and Auguſt, contained in an oblong| known or cultivated ; though it was former- 
capſule of three cells, having the ſeeds placed] ly in eſtimation, before the Turkey Tulip was 
on each other in double rows, (ſee the Cha- fo general; and is till to be ſeen remaining 
raers); and by the ſeeds numerous new va-|in many old 3 ; and it alſo deſerves 
rieties may be raiſed ; which however will} culture in modern ones, both for its early 
not attain a flowering ſtate till they are ſeven, flowering, and to encreaſe the variety, in 
or eight years old, and after that will require | concert with the common Tulip, and other 
two or three years or more to break into va-| ſpring flowers, in the open borders, 
riegations, when the approved varieties may] However, all the ſorts of Tulips being 
be marked, and encreaſed by off-ſets of the| very hardy perennials, they will proſper in 
root, as directed in their Propagation. any common foil of a garden, and are ad- 
It is remarkable, that although the Tulip| mirable fine ornaments for adorning the bor- 
may be ſaid to be a perennial plant, yet, | ders and flower-beds ; the roots being plant- 
after the bulb arrives to a flowering ftate, ed in autumn, the more ordinary forts in 
the ſame individual old root or bulb does not] rows or patches, along the front of borders, 
always remain to flower again, but gradually and the fine varieties in beds by themſelves, 
waſtes away, as may be obſerved by its relics] as hinted in the articles General Obſervation 
at the lifting ſeaſon ; but, however, pre- and Their general Culture. 


vious to its diſſolution, it affords from its | 8 F a 85 
ſides a ſupply of ſuckers or off-ſet young Arrangement and jor ron the different Va- 


bulbs, to perpetuate the ſpecies ; and one of 

which being large, and ſimilar to the parent| As we formerly obſerved, the firſt ſpecies, 

bulb, is capable of lowering equally ſtrong | Common Tulip, &c. is the floriſt's delight, 
next year; ſo that at the end of many years, and merits univerſal eſtimation for its vaſt 
What is often ſtill ſuppoſed to be the ſame} profuſion of beautiful varieties, which may 

individual bulb, is in reality another in every | be divided into two principal claſſes, viz. 

reſpect. | 1. Early or Dwarf Spring Tulips (Præ- 
5 3 that of the two ſpecies of Tulip, | cocen. . 

the firſt ſort, Tulipa Geſneriana, or common 2. Late flowering tall Tulips (Serotina.) 
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Remark however, of theſe two claſſes, | 
that although the firſt claſs (early Tulips) 
is in great eſtimation for its early bloom and 
lively colours, yet the ſecond claſs is in 
ſtill higher repute for its ſtately growth and 

great diverſity of rich colours, and profuſion 
of varieties; and is the moſt univerſally cul- 
tivated. See each claſs as below. | 

Early 'Tulips —— The early Tulips are 
amone floriſts diſtinguiſhed by the appella- 
tion of Præcoces (early), becauſe they flower 
early in the ſpring, a month ,or mare before 
the others; are much ſhorter ſtalked, and 
the flowers ſmaller ; but are in great reputa- 
tion for their early bloom, and their gay 
lively colours, both of ſelf- colours, and 
broken into flaked variegations; ſuch as reds, ; 
crimſon, ſcarlet, carnation, violets, purples, 
yellow, &c. with flowers of each, edged and 
Aaked with red, yellow and white, in many 
diverſities. | «ks 

That the bulbs, of theſe early ſorts being 
planted in any good, light, rich earth, in a 
warm ſituation, in the end of September, or 
any time in October or November, in yard- 
wide beds, in rows, fix or eight inches aſunder, 
and three or four inches deep, they will riſe 
early in the ſpring, and arrive to flower in 
March, continuing till the late Tulips come 
into flower. | 

Though as the early dwarf ſorts are well 
adapted for forcing, they may ſtill be blowed 
earlier, by either planting the roots in pots 
or boxes in autumn or winter, and place 
them in a ſtove, or a hot- bed, whereby they 
may be forwarded into bloom in January and 
February, or earlier ; and a ſucceſſion, conti- 
nued till the natural ground-bloom arriyes ; 
or may place a quantity of bulbs upon phial- 
glaſſes of water, in autumn or winter, one 
bulb in each glaſs, and place them either in 
any warm, light room of a houſe, near. the 
windows, or in a green-houſe or ſtove, by 
which they will alſo flower very agreeably in 
winter, and early in ſpring ; they being the 
| beſt adapted ſorts of Tul ips for all theſe me- 
thods of blowing. | 
They are fold by the ſeedſmen and nur- 
ſerymen in great collections of different ſorts, 
by names, chiefly Dutch or French, ſuch as 
the Duc dan Toll, &c. as may be ſeen in 
moſt of the flower- catalogues. 

Late-flowering Common Tulips. — This 
claſs is denominated late · flowering, and by 
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the floriſts called Serotines, becauſe they blow 
later in the ſpring, a month or more, than 
the Præcoces, i. e. not coming into flower be- 
fore the end of April, May, and June; are 
all of tall growth, ſupporting large flowers, 
and furniſh an almoſt endleſs variety in the 
vaſt diverſity of colours, after they break 
from whole-blowers into variegations and 
ſtripes, exceeding all others of the Tulip 
kind in beauty and elegance of flower, 
Tulips are alſo ſubdivided into other 
claſſes, ſuch as Whole Blowers, and broken 


Tulips, 


l pole Blowers or Breeders, — Theſe are 
ſeedling Tulips, having flowers wholly of 
one colour ; they being raiſed from ſeed to 
a ſtate of flowering, the flowers remain two, 
three, or more years of one ſelf-colour, be- 
fore they break into variegations z which 
are alſo divided into claſſes, according to the 
Dutch floriſts called, — 1. Bizzares; being 
generally almoſt of a brown copper colour, 
having at the bottom a ſmall round ſpot, 
either yellowiſh, or black mixed with a 
little yellow, which when broken into dif- 
ferent colours, become Bizzares with yellow 
bottoms.— 2. Violettes, being either all of a 
purple-violet, pale-violet, grideline, cherry- 
crimſon, or red; having the ſpot at bottom, 
either a clear white, or blackiſh-grey mixed 
with a little white; and their production 
when broken into different colours become 
Tulips with white bottoms, called by the 
Dutch, Bybloemens. 

Broken or Variegated Tulips —Such that 
are broken from the ſelf original colour of 
the whole-blower or breeding Tulips, into 
variegations and ſtripes of different colours 
obſerving, they generally break into diffe- 
rent variegations according to that of the 
former felf-colour ; generally however, either 
wholly expelling the original ſelf-colour of 
the breeder, or leave but very little remains 
thereof, which is a defirable requiſite in theſe 
kind of flowers among profeſſed floriſts ; 
and when thus broken or variegated with 
different colours, they exhibic themſelves 
variouſly mixed, ſtriped, flaked, feathered, 
marbled, ſpotted, edged, &c. a thouſand 
different ways in an admirable manner ; and 
are by the floriſts divided into the following 
claſſes, called by the Dutch 

Baguette primo. — Tulips with white bot- 
tems, ſtriped with brown, &c. 
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Baguette rigaut.— Tulips with a white 
bottom, broken with dark-brown firipes, 
&c. 

Bybloemens.—Tulips with a white bottom, 
ſtriped with violet and blackiſh brown, &c. 
— White bottom Tulips ſtriped with roſe- 
colour, vermilion, and ruby. 

Bizzares,—Ycllow bottom Tulips, ſtriped 
with various colours, 

Among floriſts the principal properties re- 
quiſite in the above claſſes of Tulips to 
conſtitute a fine flower, are—The ſtem muſt 
be tall, eſpecially of the Serotines, from half 
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ſome the firſt year, others not till the ſecond 
or third; and according as they are thus 
broke, they ſhould be planted in beds of 
good earth, as hereafter hinted, | 

Another method to aſſiſt nature in effect- 
ing the marvellous work of breaking the 
breeding "Tulips into diverſified colours, is 
to make as great a change as poſſible in the 
foil ; if they were this yezr in a light poor 
ſoil, plant them the next in a rich garden 
mould, and another year in a compoſt of 
different earths and dung; or tranſplant 
them from one part of the garden to another, 


a yard, to two or three feet high, or more, jor into different gardens, &c. or from one 


being proportionably thick and ftrong ; the 
flower large, compoſed of ſix petals, as in 
the charaCteriſtic ſtate, theſe being broad, 
thick, rounded at top, and ſtand firmly erect 
without turning much inward or outward, 
but ſo as to cup well, and give the flower a 
regular form. The colours and ſtripes of 
the flower muſt be bright, ariſing unmixed, 
regularly and diſtin& from the bottom with 
but little or none of the original ſelf-colour 
remaining. | 

The colours in greateſt eſtimation, in the 
broken tulips, are the blacks, golden-yel- 
lows, purple-violets, roſe, and vermilion, 
each of which being variegated various 
ways; and ſuch as ate ſtriped with three 
different colours diſtinct and unmixed, with 
"ſtrong regular ſtreaks, with but little or no 
tinge of the breeder, may be called the moſt 
perfect Tulips, 

T hovugh it is rare to meet with a Tulip 
poſſeſſing all the properties, yet have ſuf- 
ficient perfection to render them of high 
eſtimation as fine flowers. | 

As to the manner of obtaining this won- 
derful variety of colours in Tulips, it is 
often accompliſhed principally by nature 
alone, which however is ſometimes aſſiſted 
and forwarded by ſome ſimple operations of 
art, ſuch as, that in the firſt place, when the 
ſeedlings bulbs of the whole-blower or 
| breeder are arrived to full ſize, and have 
| flowered once, to tranſplant them into beds 
of any poor dry barren ſoil, in order that 
by a defect of nutriment in the earth, the 
natural luxuriance of the plant may be 
checked, and cauſe a weakneſs in their ge- 
neral growth, whereby they generally in 
this weakened or infirm ſtate, gradually 
change and break out into variegations, 


country to another; all of which contributes 
in aſſiſting nature in producing this defir- 
able diverſity of colours and variegations. 
The double Tulip is alſo a variety of 
the common Tulip, is very beautiful, though 
not in ſuch eſtimation among the floriſts as 


poſſefling ſuch a profuſion of variegations in 
the colours and regularity of ſtripes; they 
however exhibit an elegantly ornamental 
appearance, as they riſe with an upright, 
talliſh, firm ſtem, crowned with a very large 
double flower compoſed of numerous petals, 
multiplied in ſeveral ſeries one within an— 
other like a double peony, but far more 
beautiful in their diverſity of colours, va- 
riegations, and ſtripes of white and red, or 
yellow and red, &c. ſo that they highly de- 
ſerve culture both in beds alone, near the 
other ſorts, to increaſe their variety; alſo to 
plant in patches about the borders, in aſſem- 
blage with the late variegated Tulips, as they 


blow nearly about the ſame time, i. e. April 
and May. | 


General Obſervations, 


As we before hinted, all the varieties of 
Tulips ſucceed in the open ground, in beds 
or borders of any common garden-carth 
planted as hereafter directed. 

The roots are ſold in full collection, con- 
ſiting of numerous varieties, at moſt of the 
nurſeries and ſeedſmen's, who both propa- 
gate them themſelves by off-ſets and ſced, 
and import vaſt quantities annually from 
Holland; the Dutch being famous for raiſing 


| and other bulbous flowers, in the greateſt 

perfection, for the ſupply of almoſt all the 
other European gardens ; diſtinguiſhing every 
| variety 


j 


the common fingle variegated forts; not 
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variety in their vaſt collections by ſome 
pompous name or other, as before obſerved, 
arranged in regular catalogues; charging 
prices in proportion to their eſtimation, 
which formerly was ſo great, among the 
Hollanders themſelves in particular, that 
there are accounts of a ſingle root being ſold 
for from two thouſand to five thouſand 
five hundred guilders ; however they ate 
now more plentiful, and ate ſold at from 
five or ten ſhillings to ſo many pounds, per 
hundred, and ſometimes conſiderably more 
for very ſcarce capital forts : and the moſt 
eligible ſeaſon to buy in a collection, is early 
io autumn; i. e. any time from Auguſt or 
September, till November. 

And as to the feaion for planting them is 
in autumn; about October and November 
is the molt proper period for putting in the 
main collection, to blow in April and May 
following; but, in order to have a later 
bloom by way of ſucceſſion, ſome may be 
planted in December, January, or February ; 


though they will not flower near fo ſtrong as 


thoſe planted in autumn or the early part 
of winter. 

But the early Tulips ſhould generally be 
allowed a warm, ſheltered, ſunny ſituation, 
on account of their early riſing and flowering 


in the ſpring, whilſt the weather remains 


cold and pinching; generally alſo always 


kept ſeparate and planted in beds by them- 


ſelves, not promiſcuouſly with the late tall 
Tulips ; for as their ſtature and time of flow- 


ering are different, they would not diſtin— 


guiſh themſelves to proper advantage: may 


alſo diſtribute ſome in the fronts of warm 
borders in patches, in concert with anemo— 


nies, ranunculuſſes, &c. 

However, as to the late Tulips, or Serotines, 
they may be planted in any of the common 
beds or border, as they will be in no 
danger from any inclemency of weather. 

But the fine or more valuable ſorts in 
general, both early and late kinds, are com- 
monly depoſited all together in beds by 
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patches, three or four roots in each, in 


which they will have a fine effect when in 
bloom, 


Their General Culture. 


_ Having given the foregoing preparatory 
hints, will now ptoceed to the general cul- 
ture of the plants. 

Firſt, with regard to ſoil and ſituation, it 
has already been ſuggeſted, that all the va- 
rieties of Tulips will grow very freely in any 
common light mould that lies dry in winter, 
generally preferring an open funny expo- 
ſure; though nothing can hurt a Tulip but 
too wet ſoils, ſo that-if the fituation of the 
ground in any place proves naturally low 
and wet, the beds muſt be raiſed a few 
inches above the common level; though 
the floriſts often prepare ſtudied compoſts to 
form beds for their fineſt T ulips (fee Com. 
POSTS.) However, to ſave trouble and ex- 
pence, they will be found to ſucceed in any 
good garden=2arth ; only obſerving it is not 
adviſeable to plant the fine forts particu- 
larly, more than one or two years together 
in the ſame bed or earth, without making 
ſome alteration in the ſoil, either wholly or 
in part, by removing ſome of the old, and 
adding an equa] portion of freſh earth, 
either from any of the kitchen- garden quar- 
ters, or any compoſt heap, or eltewhere, that 
is good: and wheel away the old earth to 
ſupply the place of the new; and thus by 
renewing the ſoil leſs or more, the Tulips. 
may be expected always to blow ſtronger and 
fzirer in proportion; though this is only 
adviſed for the fineſt ſorts that are planted 
together in beds ; thoſe intended to de- 
corate the open borders, may be planted 
any where as the ſoil happens, and they will 
a ſo flower very well. | 

But to proceed in preparing the beds for 
the choicer ſorts, as formerly obſerved : let 
the ground be well digged one or two ſpades 
deep, and form the beds three or four. fect. 


„ 


wide, moderately high in the middle, and 
themſelves; the early and late kinds in ]of 4 rounding form, with wice alleys be- 


ſeparate beds, in rows eight or nine Inches tween bed and bed ; and rake the ſurface of 
aſunder, that they may exhibit a grand blow |the bed even, ready for the reception of the 


together, and that they may be readily de- 


fended if neceſſary, «ſpecially when in bloom, 
from heavy rains, and the ſcorching ſun, 


bulbs. ; 
Then, when the beds are thus prepared, 
proceed in a dry day to plant the bulbs or 


occaſionally, | Tulip roots, in rows, either by bedding-in, 
Though as to the inferior ſorts, they may | drilling, or dibble-planting (ſee PLANTING), 
be diſtributed about the common borders in marking out lines lengthways the bed, eight 
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er nine inches aſunder, in which plant the 
roots ſingly, four or five inches deep, and 
ſix diſtant in the lines; and when they are 
all thus planted, rake the ſurface of each bed 
ſmooth. 

Thoſe you intend for the open borders, 
may either be planted in a line a foot from 
the edge, or diſpoſed in patches or little 
clumps, three or four roots tagether, in a 
patch of ſix or eight inches diameter, ſome 
patches forward, others more backward to 
effect a greater diverſity. | 

After the Tulips are planted, they require 
no care till the following ſpring and ſum- 
mer; as being in no danger from the rigours 
of winter, they do not want covering; and 
in ſpring, no more is required than keeping 
them clean from weeds; except you chuſe 


to protect the buds of the choicer kinds in 


the beds, by covering them in cold nights 
with mats, ſupported on hoop arches, 
though it is not abſolutely neceſſary; or 
when the bedded Tulips are come into 
flower, if you would protect them to pre- 
ſerve their beauty as long as poſſible, it 
may be effected by ſhading them from the 
noon day ſun, heavy rains, and tempeſtuous 
winds, with a ſhade or awning of canvaſs 
or mats erected acroſs the beds, 'which by 
ſome is made high like a tent, to walk'under 
and view the flowers at pleaſure : though we 
would alſo obſerve that theſe flowers will 
- blow in great perfection without all this 
care of covering; only that by protecting 
ſome of the fineſt ſorts growing in beds, 
the blow may be prolonged a week or: fort- 
night longer in full beauty, than thoſe 
that are fully expoſed ; being careful to re- 
move all covering as ſoon as ever the flow- 


'ers begin to fade, to admit the free air, 


rains, &c. for the benefit of the roots. 

Wen however the flowering is paſt, or 
as ſoon as ever the flowers are faded, it is 
proper to cut off the head or ſeed-veſlel of 
the fine varieties particularly, that it may 


not rob the root of any nouriſhment, which 


will thereby encreaſe more conſiderably in 
ſtze and ſtrength. 

Though when intended to ſave ſeed: for 
ſowing, ſome heads of the ſtouteſt plants 
muſt be left to ripen. | 

The next care is in June, when the leaves 
and flower-ſtem' are decayed and withered, 
determining that the roots have ceaſed grow- 
ing, and draw no nouriſhment from the 
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earth; at which period of reſt is the time 


for lifting or taking them up out of the 
earth, in order both to ſeparate the en- 
creaſed off-ſets, and to reſerve them out of 
ground till autumn, that they may have ſome 
reſpite from growth, as well as to be planted 
in freſh-prepared beds to promote -the merit 
of the future year's bloom; and which work 
of liſting theſe bulbs ſhould be practiſed 
annually at the above period to all the 
choicer kinds, in the beds, and alſo to the 
more inferior ſorts in the borders, &c, 
at leaſt every other year, if they appear to 
have encreaſed by off-ſets conſiderably. See 
BoLBus. 

Therefore, at the above period, of the 
decay of the ſtem and leaves, taking the op- 
portunity of dry weather, proceed with a 
garden trowel to dig them up carefully 
one and one, with all the off-ſets to each; 
ſpreading them in a dry, airy, ſhady place, 
here remaining two er three weeks out 
of the ſun and wet; but-expoſed to the 


free air, they will gradually dry and harden ; 


then detach the off-ſets and all adhering 
earth, and the outer decayed ſkins or huſks 
that are the relicks of the old bulb; after 
which expoſe them again in the ſame place 
to dry, and harden effectually; then put 
them up ſafe in the dry, in boxes, the large 


- bulbs and the off-ſets ſeparately, to remain 


till the time of planting them again ar- 

rives. 
Obſerving, the flowering bulbs are to be 

planted as has been already adviſed, and the 


off. ſets in ſeparate beds, by way of a nur- 
ſery, to remain to acquire due fize and 


ſtrength ito flower, then managed as the 
other flowering bulbs. See BULBUs. 
Thus far concludes the principal-general 


-culture of the great family of Tulips; 
we ſhall now next exhibit the general me- 


thod of propagation. 
Method of Propagatian. 
All the ſorts of Tulips are propagated 


abundantly by off-ſets of the root annually, 


and are alſo raiſed from ſeed to gain new 
varieties. | | | 

By Off. ſets. -The old bulbs encreaſe faſt 
by off-ſets bulbs from their ſides, and which 


ſhould generally be ſeparated annually, eſ- 


pecially thoſe of the fine Tulips ; and the 
ſeaſon for this is in June, when the flower 
is paſt, and the leaves and flower ſtems begin 


to 
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to wither ; then take up the roots wholly, 
and ſeparate the ſmall encreaſed off-ſets from 
the larger bulb, planting the off-ſets in 
nurſery beds, in drills fix inches aſunder, and 
three deep, to remain a year or two to grow 
to a flowering ſtate; managing tbe flowering 
bulbs as already directed. 

Thus by off-ſets may all the forts of 
Tulips be propagated in great abundance, 
and by off-ſets every approved ſort continued 
always the ſame, ſo that being in poſſeſſion 
of any new or approved varieties, may with 
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placed in a fimilar ſituation : obſerving, if 
in beds, to ſow the ſeed in ſhallow drills, 
and cover it near an inch deep; and if in 
boxes or pots, ſow it on the ſurface, and 
cover it the ſame depth; they will come up 
the following ſpring with fine graſs like 
leaves; at which time be careful to keep 
the young plants very clean from weeds ; 
likewiſe give frequent moderate waterings 
in dry weather, continuing it occaſionally 
as long as they retain their green leaves in 
a growing ſtate, and not after; and when 


one ſoon-encreaſe the ſtock by off-ſets an- 
nually, and will generally produce flowers 
ſimilar to their reſpective parent bulb. See 
BuBus. 

By Seed. — This is a moſt tedious under- 
taking, as the Tulip, from the time of 
ſowing the ſeed, is ſeven or eight years 
before it produces flowers; and after 
all, they at firſt appear only ſelf-colours, 
before explained, often requiring two, three, 
or more years longer before they break into 
different colours or variegations, ſo that the 
tediouſneſs of raiſing ſeedling Tulips to a 
flowering ſtate, often deters many from the 
undertaking. It is however, the method by 


which all the fine varieties of Tulips were | 


firſt obtained, and new varieties are ſtill 
annually gained, as many perſons ſow ſome 
every year, in expectation that after the 
firſt ſix-or ſeven years a new ſhew of flowers 
will be produced, and out of which many 
new varieties will annually diſcover them- 
ſelves in each parcel; and it is by this pro- 
ceſs the Dutch are famous for furniſhing 
ſuch an infinity of fine varieties, ſupplying 
almoſt all other countries in Europe. 

Therefore, for the ſatisfaction of thoſe 

who may incline to embark in this tedious 
undertaking, we will exhibit the method of 
ſowing and rearing the ſeedlings to a flow- 
ering ſtate. 

The feed for this purpoſe ſhould be ſaved 
from ſome ſtrong-blowing plants, that are 
always fully expoſed to the free air, ſuffering 
them to ſtand til] the heads or feed-pods 
and ſeed are duly ripened ; then gathered 
in a dry day, and laid by upon a ſhelf, &c. 
till September, the ſeaſon for ſowing them; 
which may be performed either in a bed of 

any good light mould, in the full ground, 
expoſed only to the morning ſun; or in 
boxes or large pots of light earth, and 


the leaves decay, clear the ſurface cateſully 
from weeds and moſs, if any, and directly 
ſift a little freſh mou'd over the ſurface 
half an inch deep, which is all that is re- 
quired till next year; when the plants will 
rife with much ſtronger leaves, in propor- 
tion to the encreaſed growth and ſtrength 
of the bulbs; which, when their leaves 
again decay in ſummer, ſhould be taken up 
and planted in nurſery beds, in drills two 
inches deep, and the ſamediſtancein the lines, 
with the rows four or five inches aſunder ; 
here to remain and take their growth for two 
years, keeping the beds clean from weeds, 
and ſift ſome freſh earth over the ſurface 
every autumn, half an inch deep; then, in 
the ſecond ſummer, when their leaves de- 
cay, the roots being by that time conſider- 
ably improved in growth, ſhou!d be again 
taken up, and planted in a freſh prepared 
bed, in drills three or four inches aſunder, 
in which to remain two years longer ; then 
at the decay of the Jeaf, ſhould be again 
tranſplanted into freſh beds, in rows as 
before; where let them remain to blow, af- 
terwards ordered as the other flowering bulbs 
of "Tulips, in the manner already ſhewn. 
Obſerve however, when they are in full 
flower, to examine them with attention, in 
order to mark ſuch of them as diſcover the 
beſt properties, that they may be ſeparated 
from the others at the proper lifting ſeaſon, 
and replanted in beds by themſelves for 
breeders ; removing them annually at the 
proper ſeaſon into different beds .of oppoſite 
or contrary ſoils, as before ſuggeſted ; ſuch 
as one year in poor hungry earth, the next 
in a much richer mould; and fo continue 
till they break into varicgations and ſtripes 
of different colours. 9 | 
Thus each year as the flowers break into 
colours, mark them in order to be taken vp, 
a | and 
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and ranked wirh the other improved va- 
rieties. | 

TURNERA. 

Turnera. 

Comprehends tender exotics of ſyme- 
what ligneous growth, natives of the 
hot parts of America, and retained here in 
ſtoves for variety; riſing with erect ſtalks, 
dividing into branches; adorned with oval 
and ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and pentapetalous 
flowers at the ſides of the branches. 

Claſs and order, Pentrandria Trigynia, 

Charattzrrs.] CALix, is monophyllous, 
bell-ſhaped, tubulous, divided into five ſeg— 
ments, and is permanent, —CoRoLLa, five 
heart-ſhaped, pointed, plane- ſpreading petals, 
with narrow claws, inſerted into the tube 
of the calix —STAMINA, five awl-ſhaped 
ſhort filaments, having acuminated erect an- 
theræ.— PIs TILLUM, a conical, germen, three 
ſlender ſtyles, and multifid capillary ſtigmas. 
—PERICARPIUM, an oval, trivalvous, uni- 
locular capſule, containing many oblong 
obtuſe ſeeds, 

TTURNERA Ulmifelia. 

Elm-leauved Shrubby Turnera ] Riſes with 
ligneous, ſhrubby-like, branchy ſtalks, ſix or 
eight feet high ; garniſhed with oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped, rough leaves, having two glands 
at the baſe ; and yefow flowers fittingctoſe 
to the foot-ſtalks of the leaves towards the 
upper part of the branches. | 

Varlety.] Narrow Elm-!eaved Turnera.— 
( Angu/tifelia). | 4 

This ſpecies and vaticty are ſomewhat of 
a biennial nature, as that after being raiſed 
from ſeed, &c. they are frequently apt to 
go off the ſecond or third year; thbugh 
they alſo oſten prove of longer duration, 
Obſerving, that as they are tender exotics 
from South America, they muſt be kept 
always in pots, and placed conſtantly in the 
ſtove. 

They begin flowering in June, continuing 
in ſucceſſion very ornamentally all ſummer 
and autumn, ſucceeded by ripe feeds in 
September. 

Both the varieties are eaſily raiſed from 
ſeed, ſowed in the ſpring in pots, and 
plunged in the bark bed, or any other hot- 
bed, under glaſſes ; and when the plants are 
come up, two, or three inches high, plant 


| 


them ſeparately in ſmall pots, which plunge. 
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alſo in the flove bark-bed, and order them 


as Other exotics of ſimilar temperature, 
TUSSILAGO. 
Colt's-Foot. 

It conſiſts of low, hardy, herbaceous, 
creepirg-rooted perennials, for varicty and 
medical uſes, remarkable for producing their 
flowers before their leaves, rifing with low 
erect ſtalks only a few inches high; round. 
iſh, heart-ſhaped, and oval leaves cloſe to 


the ground, and the ſtalks terminated by 


ſmall compound flowers, ſome radiated, and 
ſome without a radius. | 

Cl.ſs and order, Syngene/ſia Polygamia Su- 
perfiua, 

Characters.] CALrx, a compound flower, 
having a cylindrical cup compoſed of fifteen 
or twenty linear, ſpear-ſhaped, equal ſqua- 
ma or fcales.—-CoROLLA, a variouſly com- 
pound flower; being either all hermaphro- 
dite florets, or hermaphodites only in the 
diſc, funnel-ſhaped, and four or five-parted 
at the brim; and the female florets, where 
any, are narrow, tongue-ſhaped, and en- 
tire, — STAMINA, in the hermaphrodites, 
five very ſhort hair-like filaments, having 
cylindric antherz. — PisTILLUM, a ſhort, 
. thread-ſhaped ſtyle, longer than the 

zmina, which in the females is bid. — 
PERICARPIUM, none; a ſingle ſeed in cach 
floret, which is oblong, comprefled, and 
crowned with a hairy down. | 

There ace about nine ſpecies of Tego, 
the moſt material of which are the follow- 
ing, conſiſting of the common Tr//iago, and 
five other ſpecies. 

"Tus$ILAGO Farſara. 

Par fara, Common Tuffilago, or Coli' foot. — 
Hath fibrated, creeping, white,. perennial 
roots; ſending up ſingle, thickiſh, imbri- 
cated ſtalks, * or ſix inches high; that 
are uniflorous, or each crowned with only 
one largiſh, pale-yellow, radiated flower, 
appearing in March and April before the 
leaves; and when the flower is paſt, the 
leaves ariſe, being large, roundiſh, nearly 
heart-ſhaped, angulated, indented, and 
hoary. 

This ſpecies inhabits moiſt ſituations every 
where in Britain, and moſt parts of Europe 
in great plenty, creeping and multiplying 
exceedingly by the roots; and is not much 
cultivated in gardens, , 
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It, however, is worth culture in the her- 
baceous collection, both to effect variety 
among the ſpring flowers, in patches in the 
borders, where it will exhibit an agreeable 
ſingularity ; and way alſo be cultivated as 
a medicinal plant, its leaves being often 
uſed in decoctions, and as a principal in- 
gredient in the Britiſh Herb Tobacco. 

It is one of the filius ante pater tribe, i. e. 
ſon before the father; becauſe the flowers 
always ariſe before the leaves, | 

*FussILAGo Alpina, | 

Alpine or Mountain Colt's- Foot. ] Hath a 
creeping perennial root, ſending up an al- 
moſt naked ſtalk, only three or four inches 
high, which is uniflorous or crowned with 
only one purple lower, in March and April, 
and almoſt round, or orbicular heart-ſhaped, 
crenated leaves, downy underneath, 

Variety.) Round heary-leaved, 

3 TussILAGo Anandria. 

Anandria, or Siberian Colt's Foot.) Hath a 
creeping, perennial root ſending up erect 
ſomewhat ſcaly ſtalks, three or four inches 
high, crown each with one purpliſh flower 
early in the ſpring ; and oval lyre-ſhaped 
leaves cloſe to the ground. 

* TussI1LAGo Petaſites. | 

Petaſites, Tuſſilago Major, or Common But- 
ter Bur.) Hath a thick, fleſhy, creeping, 
perennial root; ſending up thick hollow 
ſtacks ; ſix inches high, crowned with ſe- 
veral purpliſh flowers, collected in an oval 
thyrſe or ſpike, having all the florets floſcu- 
lar hermaphrodites, and large roundiſh heart- 
ſhaped -leaves, from one to two feet broad ; 
grows wild in moiſt meadows, &c. in England 
an other parts of Europe, and is a medicinal 
plant. 

5 TUSSILAGo Hybrida. | 

Hybridian German Tuſſilago, Greater Calt's 


| 
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Foot, or Long-Nlalked Butter Buy.) Hath a creep. 


ing perennial root; ſending up ſtalks fix or 
eight inches high, crowned with an oblong 
thyrſe or ſpike of flowers, having many naked, 
floſcular, female florets; and large leaves 
ariſing after the flower is paſt. 

* Tuss1LAGO alba. 

White Alpine Tuffilago, or ſmaller Butter 
Bur.] Hath creeping perennial roots; ſlender 
ſtalks, three inches high ; crowned with a 
flat thyrſe or ſpike of white flowers; and 
largiſh leaves, ariſing after the flowers are 
paſt. ; 

All theſe ſpecies of Tu ſſilago are very hardy 
perennials, of great duration in root, but 
annual in ſtalk and leaves, and moſtly all 
poſſeſs the ſingularity of producing their 
flowers before the leaves; the flowers riſing 
immediately from the root on low tender 
foot-ſtalks, having in ſome ſorts only one 


flower at top; in others, ſeveral collected in 


a thyrſe or cloſe bunch, generally all appear- 
ing early in ſpring ; and when the flowers 
fade, the leaves ariſe directly from the root, 
on ſhort foot-italks near the ground, conti- 
nuing till autumn, then decay ; and the roots 
remaining, ſend up flowers and leaves again 
every ſpring; producing alſo abundance of 
downy ſeeds early in ſummer, | 

Theſe plants may be employed in gardens 
for variety, and although they naturally af- 
fe moiſt ſituations, they will ſucceed almoſt 
any where, and will encreaſe abundantly by 
the root, be of many years duration, and 
exhibit their flowers annually in ſpring. 

But the Common Tuſſilago, &c. may alſo 
be cultivated in beds as medicinal: plants. 

They are all very eaſily propagated by 

parting the roots in autumn or ſpring, the 
ſmalleſt lip will readily grow, and ſoon mul- 
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LEX. | 
Furze, Gorſe, or Whins, 

They ate ſhrubby, thorny plants, confiſting 
of two ſpecies only; one ſort, Common Furge, 
is a noted, hardy, European ſhrub of heaths 
and commons, 3 cultivated for va- ' 
riety in ſhrubberies, and occaſionally to form 
field hedges ; and the other is a tender exo- 
tic ſhrub of Africa, requiring ſhelter of a 
green houſe here in winter ; are both of very 
branchy, buſhy growth, five or ſix feet high, 
remarkable for their evergreen ſhoots and 
branches, armed with ſtrong evergreen ſpines; 
ſmall, thinly placed, decicuous leaves, and 
numerous papilionaceous flowers all along 
the ſides of the young branches. 

Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 
Characters] CALIix, two oval, oblong, 
concave, permanent leaves.—CoROLLA, is 
apilionaceous, with five petals, having a 
. oval, heart-ſhaped, emarginated vexil- 
lum; two ſhort, oblong, obtuſe wings, and 
a bipetalous carina or keel. —=STAMINA, ten 
diadelphous filaments, having ſimple an- 
there, — PISTILLUM, an oblong cylindric | 
ermen, a riſing ſtyle, crowned with a ſmall 
obtuſe ftigma,—PERICARPLUM, an oblong, 
turgid, bivalvular, unilocular pod, contain- 
ing roundiſh ſeeds. - 
here are only two ſpecies, both of 
ſhrubby growth, as before ſuggeſted ; one 
of which is hardy and grows wild in. all 
European countries; the other tender, See 
each below, under its proper head, 


Hardy kind and Varieties. 

Conſiſts of one ſpecies, Common Gor/e or 
Whins, having ſeveral varieties, all ſhrubby, 
. very thorny plants, natives of England, &c. 

" ULEx Europeus. | 

Common European Ultx, commonly called 
Furze, Gorſe, or Whins.) Riſes with up- 
right, hard, woody, whitiſh-brown ſtalks, ' 
branching numerouſly and buſhy, five or 


branches, all very cloſely armed with ftrong 
green ſpines ſparſedly ; ſmall, acute, hairy 
leaves; and numerous large yellow flowers 
all along the fides of the young branches, 

Varieties are.] Common yellow Furze of 
our waſtes and heaths.— White flowered 
Furze, —Long-ſpined Furze-— Short-ſpined 
Furze. — Large French Furze.—Dwarf Furze 
—Round podded Furze, 

They all lower in March, April, and May, 
very profuſely, ſucceeded by turgid pods, 
containing the ſeeds; ripening in autumn. 

This ſpecies and varieties ate remarkable 
for having all their young branches, ſhoots, 
and ſpines of a laſting green colour, but ate 
deciduous in leaf, which come outin the ſpring 
and foon fall off, though from the nature of 


ing always green, they appear likeevergreens, 


and we have ranked them accordingly in that 


tribe, See EVERGREENS. | 
It grows wild on waſtes, heaths, and 
commons in England and all other countrics 


in Europe, often overſpreading large traQs 


of ground, ſo is not generally cultivated in 
ardens, except ſometimes a few in extenſive 
rubberies for variety and obſervation, and 
for which purpoſe a few plants of the dif- 


both as flowering ſhrubs and evergreens, as 
they will effect a ſingular divertity at all 
ſeaſons. | 

. The Common Furze is likewiſe ſometimes 
cultivated for outward hedges to fields, 
generally ſowing the ſeed on the top of dry 
banks in drills an each deep, where the 
plants are always to ſtand, ſuffering them to 
grow up thick quite from the bottom ; and 
will form a cloſe regular hedge, by clipping 
with garden-ſhears every ſummer, in moiſt 
weather; though as this kind of hedge, when 
old, is apt to die off in gaps, become ſtrag- 
pling, and naked and hollow at bottom, it 
is but in ſmall eſtimation; however, thoſe 


fax feet high or more, having green ſhoots and | 


who 


their numerous branches and ſpines remain- - 


ferent forts merit admittance in large grounds, 
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who incline it may eaſily raiſe a hedge, by 
ſowing the ſeed in autumn or ſpring in any 
light foil, in drills as above in 'the place 
where the hedge is intended, 


Tender Kind. 


* ULEx Capenſis. 

Ulex you the Cape of Good Hape, or African 
Berry-bearing Furxe.] Riſes with a hard lig- 
neous ſtem, branching four or five feet high, 
having flexible green branches, terminated 
each with a ſingle ſpine ; ſmal], obtuſe leaves 
ſingly, and numerous flowers alang the ſides 
of the branches, 

The flowers of both theſe ſpecies of Ulex, 
and reſpective varieties, are'all of the papilio- 
naceous or butterfly kind, and compoſed each 
of five petals, ſee the Characters; and in the 
Common Furze particularly, the flowers rife 


Jery numerouſly all over the plants, appear- 


ing very conſpicuous; ſucceeded by great 
abundance of ſeed, which is diſcharged from 
the pods widely around, and fill the ground 
with many young p'ants. | 

If intended to cultivate the Common Euro- 
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the plants are come up, two or three inches 
high, prick them in ſeparate ſmall pots, 
and manage them as other green-houſe 
ſhrubs. | 

The propagation of this ſort may alſo be 
tried by layers and cuttings, aſſiſted alſo 


by plunging the pots of cuttings in a hot-bed 
or bark-bed. 


ULMUS, 

Elm Tree. | 

The Elm is a moſt valuable deciduous 
timber-tree, of lofty and magnificent growth, 
and of great eſtimation both as an eminent 
foreſt-tree, and for various garden planta- 
tions, hereafter hinted; ariſes to a very con- 
ſiderable ſtatute and magnitude, with a large, 
regular, branchy head, cloſely adorned with 
oblong, oval, rough, dark-green leaves, 
and bunches cf ſmall apetalous flowers of 
no beauty, ſucceeded by ſmall roundiſh_ 
ſeeds, 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 

Characters. J CALIX, is monophyllous, five- 
parted at the rim, coloured within, and 
permanent. —CoRoLLA, no petals. — STA- 


pean Furze and varieties, it may be intro- | MINA, five awl-ſhaped filaments, twice the 


duced ſparingly in any of the large ſhrubbery 
quarters, as before hinted; either raiſe them 
from ſeed, or procure young plants. 

And the ſecond ſort mult be potted, and 
placed among the green-houſe plants to have 
ſhelter in winter. | 

They are all propagated by ſeed. 

Sow that of the firſt fort either in autumn 
or ſpring in any light ground, either in 
patches in the ſhrubbery, where it is de- 
ſigned the plants are o remain, or in drills 
in nurſery beds, and tranſplant the plants 
while they are quite young, for as they have 
hard, woody, naked roots, they do not ſuc- 
ceed well by tranſplantation when grown 


large. 

; But when intended to raiſe a Furze hedge, 
always ſow the ſeed at once in the place 
where you deſign the hedge to be, in drills 
an inch deep, ſuffering the plants. to remain 
in the ſame place, being careful to. keep 
them clear from weeds the firſt two or 
three years till they are a little advanced in 
growth, ; 

The ſecond ſpecies may alſo be. raiſed 
from ſeed, which muſt be obtained from 
Africa, its native ſoil z ſowing it in pots 
and plunge them in a hot-bed, and when 


length of the calix, having ſhort, erect, 
tour-furrowed antherz. — PisTILLUM, an 
orbicular erect germen, two reflexed ſlyles, 
termicated by downy ſtigmas.— PERICARK- 
PIUM, a large, oval, comprefſed, niembra- 
neous,drupaceous fruit, including one roùnd- 
iſh compreſled ſeed. yg 

TT here are only three ſpecies of Ulmus, all 
of the tree kind and deciduous tribe, and 
all proper for any hardy plantation ;. though 
there is only one ſpecies common in Eng- 
land, which, however, comprehends many 
excellent varieties, conſiſting of the various 
ſorts of Elms that exhibit themſelves in field 
hedge-rows, woods, and garden plantations 
in almoſt all parts of the kingdom. 

Ur uus Campeſtris. | 

Field or Comman Elm Tree.] Riſes with ag 
upright, ſtraight ſtem, and regular brancky 
head, ſixty or ſeventy feet high or more, 
covered with a rough bark; largiſh, oblong, 
oval, doubly-ferrated, rough, dark green 
leaves, unequal at the baſe; and reddiſh or 
green flowers in bunches towards the ends 
of the branches; ſucceeded by oval fruit, 
furniſhing ripe ſeeds the end of May or be- 
ginning or middle of June. . 
Varieties.) Common ſmall-leaved Engliſh 
| 6R2 Elm. 


* 
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Elm.—Larger rough-leaved Engliſh Elm, — 
Small leaved Corniſh Elm, — Narrow- leaved 
Wych or Scotch Elm.—Broad-leaved W ych 
Elm. Rough - barked Dutch Elm, with large 
leaves. — Vellow or gold ſtriped-Jeaved Elm. 
—Silver ſtriped Elm.— Silver-duſted Elm. 
All of which are varieties of the ſame ſpecies, 


| having all doubly-ſerrated leaves, unequal 


1 


at the baſe. 

Their principal variation and difference of 
growth is as below. | 

Small-leaved EngliſhElIm.] Is of fine, ſtraight, 
lofty growth, branching very numerouſly, 
regular, and erectly in a beautiful pictureſque 
manner, very cloſely garniſhed with ſmalliſh 
oval leaves, and attains a great magnitude, 

It is found growing —_— in the 
hedge-rows of fields in the ſouth of England, 
and the counties round London, & and 
on account of its lofty ſtature and cloſe, re- 
gular, branchy head, is an approved ſort for 
all garden ornamental plantations, as being 
the moſt eſtimable for beauty and elegance 
of growth, of all the varieties of Elm; alſo 
as a foreſt or timber-tree next in ſize and 


value to the oak for ſtrength and durability. 


The large-leaved Engliſh Elm is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the former by its leaves being 


| broader and rougher. 


Narrew-leaved Corniſh Elm.) Is alſo of 
ſtraight handſome growth, almoſt next in 
ſtature to the Engliſh Elm, branching erect 
very cloſe and regular, and very cloſely/gar- 
niſhed with ſmall, oval, lively green leaves. 

Is highly valued both for ornamental plan- 
tations, and as a foreſt-tree. 

Wych or Scotch Elm.] Riſes to a great 
height and magnitude of trunk, with a large, 
ſpreading, branchy head, having very large, 
oblongith, rough leaves. | 

Both the varieties of this Narrow and 
Bread - laved Wych Elm, are alike in their 

eneral growth, having much more ſpread- 
ing branches than the two former ſorts; 


are remarkably ſwift growers, and will proſ- 


per in almoſt any ſoil, and ſoon attain a 
ſtately growth, 15 are proper to plant as 


foreſt-trees and for ornament in parks and 
other capacious places, and in avenues, &c. 


Dutch or Rough-barked Elm.) Grows very 
large, branching irregularly, and widely 
around, covered with a rough fungous 


bark; produces large, vigorous ſhoots diſtant- 


ly placed ; and large, oval, acute-pointed, 
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very rough leaves. Was firſt introduced from 
Ho land many years ſince, and was formerly 
in much eſteem for forming ornamental 
hedges in gardens, and other trained devices; 
but by its ſtrong, irregular, open growth, 
is in p oper for ſuch purpoſts, and is much 
better calculated for planting in parks, fields, 


alſo to plant asa timber-tree, 

All the varieties of Elm arrive to 'very 
large timber-trees, as may be obſerved by 
old trees growing in parks, he'ge-rows, and 
avenues, and the timber is exc-edingly va- 
luable for many ſtrong purpoſes, ſuch as 
moſt kinds of wheel-wrights work, water- 
pipes for conducting water under ground, 
for water-pumps, and various other uſes in 
different trades, where ſtrength and dura- 
bility is required ; and, therefore, as they 
are alſo of a free, expeditious growth, and 
will thrive in any common ſoil, and expo- 
ſure; they demand univerſal culture as fo- 
reſt-trees, both in aſſembly with other trees 
of the foreſt kind, and to form woods, 
thickets, and ranges by themſelves ; and to 
plant in hedge-rows along the borders of 
fields, and in clumps in the corners thereof ; 
obſerving the Engliſh Elm, Corniſh, and 
Wych Flaw, are the moſt eligible ſorts for 
general culture as timber-trees'; though it 
is adviſeable to plant ſome of all the va- 
rieties to effect the greater diverſity in the 
plantations; and all of which are eaſily raiſed, 
ſome from ſeeds, and all of them alſo, both 
by layers, ſuckers, and by grafting, as here- 
after directed, or may be purchaſed very rea- 
ſonable at all the public nurſery grounds. 

Re marking they ſhould — 5 be plant- 
ed out finally while they are young, i, e. 
from four or five to ſix or eight feet high, as 
at that ſize they will generally take root, 
eſtabliſh themſelves, and grow more freely 
and expeditiouſly than older trees. See PLAN» 
TATION. | | 

Though it is obſervable of the Elm, in 
particular, that they will beat removal when 
large, better than almoſt any other tree, on 
account of the root being furniſhed with 
numerous ſmaller roots and fibres, ſpreading 
horizontally near the ſurface, ſo as trees of 
fifteen or twenty feet high or more, may be 


riſe with a large ſpread of roots, and fre- 


} 


quently with balls of earth thereto ; and 
| Fo | being 


avenues, &c, and ſuffered to grow rural; 


ſafely removed, as they will often readily 
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being planted in a capacious pit, will readily 
ſtrike, and grow freely. 

However this removal, or tranſplantation of 
large Elms, is not an <«ligible practice for 
thoſe intended for timber- trees, but only oc- 
caſionally in garden-plantations, in places 
where an immediate ſhade or ſhelrer is want- 
ed, or to form a blind where neceſſary, or to 
hide any diſagreeable object; for all of which 
purpoſes large Elms may be more readily 
removed with ſucceſs than any other tree of 
the deciduous tribe, 


But Elms, conſidered for purpoſes in gar 


den-plantations, they are employed occa- 
fionally for ornament, and for ſhad- and ſhel- 
ter; both as rural objects, and for training 
uniformly. Conſidered, however, as rural 
trees, they are excellently adapted for torming 
_ avenues, either alone, or in concert with 
other deciduous trees of loſty ſtature, and 
to aſſiſt in forming boundary plantations of 
capacious lawns in parks, &c. likewiſe to 
form ſhade, by being diſpoſed either in 
thickets or clumps, or ranged along near the 
verge of ſhady walks, &c. and are likewiſe 
excellent to plant for ſhe)ter, where neceſſary, 
being planted in groves, thickets, clumps, or 
ſingle ranges, at a little diſtance, they will 
break the violence of tempeſtuous winds and 
cold blaſts, both from the main habitation, 
and from particular diſtricts of the garden; 
and have a fine ornamental effect, diſpoſed 
in extenſive open places, ſome in ſtrait 
ranges, others in clumps, and ſome as ſin- 
gle detached ſtandards; in all of which 
modes of planting them, they ſhould gene- 
rally be ſuffered to aſſume their own natural 
rowth, except trimming off large lateral 
| ated from the ſtem, and reducing very ir- 
regular ſtraggling branches of the head, 

For training uniformly, no deciduous tree 
is better adapted ; they form beautiful lofty 
| hedges, very cloſe from bottom to top, from 
ten to forty or fifty feet high ; the Engliſh 
and Corniſh elms particularly, and which 
two varieties were formerly in great repute 
in forming lofty, towering hedge-work in 
gardens, both internally, and on the outer 
boundary, along road ſides, ſerving both for 
ornament and ſhelter. And Elm hedge- 
work was alſo often trained into arches, pot- 
ticoes, pilaſters, galleries, &c. fo as to pro- 
duce à very noble effect: and for all which 

urpoſes of uniform training, the ſmall- leaved 

ngliſh and Corniſh Elms, above noticed, 
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are conſiderably the beſt calculated, no. ac- 
count of their thick and regularly-branching 
growth, and cloſe placed foliage. See 
HEDGES, 

All the forts of Elm will grow well 
enough in any common ſoil, but ſucceed beſt 
in a rich, deep eaith, or that of a loamy na- 
ture; though we may often ſee large and 
proſperous Elms on all ſorts of land, both 
rich and poor, moiſt and dry; generally, 
however, allowing the Engliſh Elms the beſt 
ſituations; and the Wych and Dutch Elms 
ay be planted occaſionally on the coarſeſt 
ils: "op 
The ſeaſon for removing or tranſplanting 
Elms, may be almoſt any time in open wea- 
ther, from the firſt fall of the leaf in October 
or November, till March. See PLANTING. 


Method of Propagation, &c. 


The propagation of Elms is effected dif- 
ferent ways; as by ſeed, ſuckers, layers, and 
occaſionally by grafting. 

By Seed. — The raifing of Elms from ſeed, 
is more particularly practiſed ſor the Wych 
Elm, which ripens ſeeds abundantly every 
ſummer in May or June; the others do not 
always perfect feed in this country; there- 
fore about the end of May, or beginning of 
June, when the Wych Elm-ſeed is perfect- 
ly ripe, let a due quantity be procured for 
ſowing. Then may proceed to ſow ſome of 
it almoſt ditectly, in four-feet-wide beds, half 
an inch deep, (ſee SOWING SEED); and the 
reſt may be kept till ſpring, to inſure the 
greater Chance of ſucceſs; previouſly drying 
it well, out of the ſun, then put it up cloſe, 
til} rowards autumn, when it will be proper 
to mix it with ſand, to preſerve it more effec- 
tuaily through the winter, till the middle of 
February; then ſow it in beds, as above; 
remarking of that which was ſowed in ſum- 
mer, or as ſoon as gathered, it will be 
of advantage to hoop the beds over with rods, 
in order to be covered with mats occaſionally, 
to afford ſhade from tne hot mid-day fun, giv=- 
ingalſo occaſionally waterings in dry weather; 
and thus in a month many of the plants will 
come up, being careful to keep them well 
weeded, as they may require, and a repeti- 
tion of moderate waterings, continued in dry 
weather: though the whole will not probably 
come up betete the following ſpring ; but 
thoſe of ihe ſpring ſowing generally all come 
up regularly together the ſame ſeaſon, in 
| April, 
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April, and often aſſume a freer growth than 
thoſe which came up in autumn; however, 
in both caſes ſuffer the ſeedling plants to 
have one or two years growth in the ſeed- 
bed, then plant them out in nurſery 
lines, the rows three feet aſunder, and the 
plants fifteen or eighteen inches diſtant in 
each row ; here give them the common nur- 
ſery care, and train them for the purpoſes 
intended. If for ſtandards, either for 
timber, or ornamental plantations, train 


in height, clear the ſtem from all ſtrong 1 
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STo01s.) And the proper ſeaſon for laying 
them is autumn or winter, performing it by 
flit-Inying, (ce LayERs); and as ſoon as 
all are layed, and moulded in, top every 
layer with a knife, down to one eye above 
ground, and the work is finiſhed, 

Thus thoſe layers will readily take root 
in ſpring and ſummer following, and ſhoot 
at top probably two or three feet long by the 
next autumn, when they ſhould be detached 
from the ſtools, ahd planted in nurſery cows, 


e rows; and when they begin to ſhoot, 


each to a ſingle ſtem, and as they ons 1h yard alunder, and half a yard diſtant in 


teral' ſhoots, leaving only the very ima 
twigs, juſt to draw and detain the ſap, for 
the better augmentation of the ſtem ; ſuffer- 
ing the leading top-ſhoot to remain entire, 
as alſo the principal branches of the head, — 
And thoſe deſigned for hedge-work, &c. let 
them branch out all the way, and become 
feathered or branchy to the bottom, or 2s low 
as may be required for the trained purpoles 
Intended, only trimming them occaſionally, 
either with the knife or garden-ſhears, as 
you ſhall ſee proper, to give them the in- 
tended form. 

And thus all the forts being trained in the 
nurſery for the purpoſes intended, till they 
have four or five years growth, they will be 
fit for final tranſplantation, where'they are 
to remain. 

By Suckers.—— Moſt of the forts of Elms 
ſend up many ſuckers from the roots, but 
molt plentcouſly in the Engliſh and Dutch 
ſorts; and which, if taken up carefully with 
the roots, they will form good plants; there- 
fore in autumn, winter, or ſpring, having 


recourſe to any large trees that ſend up plenty 


of ſuckers, let theſe be digged up, with as 
many fibres as poſſible; and of which 
chuſing only ſuch that are well rooted, 
trim them for planting, by cutting them 
down at top to fix or eight-inches; lay them 
in ſmall trenches or drills, five or fix inches 
deep, one row in each, half a foot apart, 
and the drills about half a yard aſunder; giv- 
ing waterings in ſpring and ſummer; and 
here let them remain two years, to form good 
roots, then tranſplanted in wide nurſety 
rows, and managed as directed for the 
ſeedlings. 

By Layers.— All the ſorts of Elms may be 
eaſily raiſed by layers, previouſly preparing 
a quantity of ſtools, to produce ſhoots, ſi- 
tuated near _ ground, for laying (ſee 


{ 


rain them with one leading ſhoot only, as 
obſerved for the ſeedling Elms, managing 
them in the ſame manner. | 
By Grafting, — All the varieties of elms may 
be propagated, and continued diſtinct, by 
grafting upon ſtocks of the Wych Elm, raiſed 
from feed, ſuckers, or layers, though the 
ſeedling ſtocks are preferable ; and this me- 
thod of propagation upon the Wych Elm 
ſtocks particularly, as being the faſteſt and 
largeſt growers, will be found a good im- 
provement of the other more moderate 


cular, which being grafte4 on the Wych 
Elm, generally aitains a larger growth, and 
ſooner grows to maturity. So that having 
raiſed a quantity of ſcedling Wych Elms, as 
before directed, ſome rows of them may be 
allotted for ſtocks, which, aſter having two 
| years growth in the nurſery lines, they will 
be fit to graft; and the Jatter end of Ja- 
nuary; or beginning of February, is the 
proper ſeaſon: at which time having pro- 
cured a quantity of cuttings of young mode- 
rate ſhoots of the beſt Engliſh Elm, or any 
other variety you intend to propagate, and 
cut into four or five-inch leagths, proceed to 
inſert them in the ſtocks by the method of 
whip-grafting, (See GRAFTING.) Ob- 
ſerving, however, as it is moſt adviſeable, 
to graft them as low as poflible, the earth 
ſhould be removed away a little down to 


each root, then cutting off the head of the 


ſock within two or three inches of the bot- 
tom, inſert the grafts one in each ſtock, as 
above, binding them cloſe, and clay them 
well; then draw the earth up about, and 
over the clay, the more effeCtually to ſecure 

it from falling off by the effects of froſt, &c. 
Being thus. grafted, the grafts will unite 
timeouſly the 5 ſpring, and ſhoot forth 
ſtrongly in ſummer, half a yard, or "me or 
ec 


growers; ſuch as the Engliſh Elm in parti- 
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three feet in length; obſerving to encourage | 
only one leading ſhoot; ſo that if they fork 
at top into two or more ſhoots, take off the 
weakeſt, and leave the beſt ſhoot for the 
leader; diſplacing alſo all large fide-ſhoots 
from the ſlem; and let the top or leading 
ſhoot remain always entire, as alſo the ge- 
neral branches of the head grow in height as 
faſt as they can, agreeable to the nature of 
their growth, eſpecially all thoſe intended 
for ſtandards. 

UMBELLA. An Umbel of flowers. 

It is a mode of cluſter- flowering; many 
flowers being produced cloſe together on 
ſo many ſlender foot-ſtalks, proceeding al] 
from one point, or common center, and riſe 
all to an equal height; ſo as the flowers they 
ſupport forms generally an even round ſur- 
face at top, ſuch as in the flowers of angelica, 
Carrot, parſnip, &c. | | 

The umbellate mode of flowering differs 
from the corymbus, in which the foot-ſtalks 
alſo elevate the flowers to an equal height at 
top, reſembling an Umbel, Ihe foot-ftalks 
of the umbellate flowers iſfue all from one 
centre or point of the common receptacle, at- 
taining all nearly an equal length and height; 
whereas thoſe of the corymbus riſe from dif- 
ferent points, lower and higher, and each 
lower ſoot-(talk attains a greater length than 
that immediately above it; ſo as they alto- 
gether, with the flowers at top, form alſo an 
even ſurface, like the umbellate flowers. - See 
CoORYMBUS. 

In the umbellate flowers, when none of 
the foot-ſtalks of the Umbel are ſubdivided, it 
is termed a Simple Umbel ; when on the other 
hand each flower-ſtalk is ſubdivided at its ex- 
tremity into a number of ſmaller foot- ſtalks, 
that immediately ſupport the flowers, ſo as 
each ſuch foot-ſtalk bears at top a little 
Umbel, commonly called partial Umbels, 
and that the main} or general Umbel, or 
apgregate, being made up of ſeveral ſuch 
ſmaller ones, it is termed a compound Umbel. 

Umbellate flowers are generally produced 
at the top of the ftalks, and extremity of the 


branches of the plants of the umbelliferous | 


% 


tribe, LET 

The flowers that compoſe an Umbel are 
generally numerous, and feparately ſmall, 
conſiſting each commonly of five petals, 
five ſtamina, and twoſtyles, and each flowe 
is ſuceeeded by two naked ſeeds. 2 

UMBELLIFEROUS plants ate ſuch as pro- 


SVN 


duce their flowers in an Umbel, and conſiſt 


both of herbaceous vepetables and trees, but 
moſtly of herbaceous plants. | 

The principal of which are, angelica, 
carrot, parſnip, parſley, celery, fennel, dill, 
chervil, fennel-giant, lovage, Alexanders, 
coriander, carraway, black maſter-wort, Ma- 
cedonian parſley, ſamphire, burnet, ſaxifrage, 
&c, a!l of which being of the Umbelliferous 
tribe, moſtly riſe with ere, hollow ſta)ks, 
generally branching in the alternzte way ; the 
leaves alſo are placed alternate ; which in 
ſome are ſimple, in others fingered, and ſome 
Sno ated or winged; and all the ſtalks and 
branches generally terminate in an Umbel 
of flowers, either ſimple or compound, in the 
different plants. See each in its proper 

enus. . 

Of this tribe of plants, ſeveral of them are 
valuable eſculents of the kitchen-garden, and 
ſome are wholeſome medicinal plants. See 
K1TCHEN - GARDEN and MEDicINAL 
PLANTS. | 

URTICA. Nettle, 

This genus conſiſts of hardy, herbaceous 
plants, ſome of which are well known as 
common and troubleſome weeds in gardens ; 
and one or two ſpecies of foreign growth are 
retained in ſome gardens, to effect variety ; 
riſes with upright ſtalks, adorned with oblong 
and oval leaves, and monoecious flowers, 
without petals, growing in catkins at the 
ſides, and top of the ſtalks. 285 

Claſs and order, Monboecia Tetrandia. 

Characters] CaLix, male and female; 
flowers ſeparated on the ſame plant, having 


in the males a four roundiſh-leaved cup; and 


in the females an oval cup, compoſed of two 
valves, and is permanent. —CokoLLA, no 
petals, but in the males is a pitcher-ſhaped 
nectarium in the center of the flower. 


STAMINA, four awl-ſhaped ſpreading fila- 


ments, having bilocular antheraz.—PisTIL- 
LUM, an oval germen, (no ſtyle) and a hairy 
ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, none; a ſingle, 
ova), compreſſed ſced lodges in the perma- 
nent female calix. —.* 

There are many ſpecies of Urtica, and of 
which two of them are common in the gar- 
dens, retained as plants of variety ; the other 
being plants of but little uſe or eſtimation, 
and ſome of them are common weeds ; ſuch 
as the common Stinging Nettle, which grows 
too faſt every where, are never cultivated ; 


the common Nettle however has great vir- 
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tues as a medical plant, and is alſo in eſtima- 
tion as an excellent pot-herb among poor 
country people, in the ſpring, while it is 
young; and is of a very wholeſome, cleanſing 
property. 

The moſt material ſorts in our gardens are 
the following two, both of foreign growth, 
but are hardy enough to ſucceed here in the 
full ground. | 

*URTICA Cannabina. 

Hemp Urtica, commonly called Tartarian 
Nettle.) Hath a perennial fibrous root, 
ſending up many ſquare ſtalks, five or fix 
feet high; having oblong, three-parted, 
deeply-cut leaves, placed oppoſite; and 
flowers produced in long catkins at the axil- 
las, towards the upper part of the ſtalks. 

It grows naturally in Tartary and Si- 
beria. | 

* URTicA Canadenſis. 

Canadian Nettle.] Hath a fibrous, peren- 
nial root, ſending up ere ſtalks, two feet 
high; adorned with heart-ſhaped, oval 
leaves, placed alternately ; and flowers pro- 


— 
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duced in branching amentums, growing 
erect, | 

3 URT1CA Cylindrica. 

Cylindrical- flowered American Netile.] Hath 
a fibrated, perennial root; upright ſtalks, 
three feet high ; oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, oppo- 
ſite leaves; and flowers produced in cylindric, 
undivided, ſolitary amentums. 

All theſe plants are perennial in root, ſend- 


| ing up new ſtalks annually in ſpring, flower- 


ing in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen 
in autumn. | 
They are all hardy plants, and ſucceed in 
oy CO ſoil. 
hey are retained in our gardens, to diver- 


ſify the herbaceous collection, and effect va- 


riety in the pleaſure- ground; and may be 
planted in any of the open borders, and other 
compartments, and in which they will en- 
dute many years, and flower annually; 
though their flowering is more ſingular than 
beautiful. 
Propagate them by parting the roots in 
autumn, winter, or early in ſpring. 


V. 


ALVULA. A Valve, or opening of a| 


ſeed-veſſel. 

A Valve is the external diviſion or open- 
ing of a dry ſeed-veſſel, ſuch as a capſule or 
pod, which when ripe ſplits into two or more 
openings, to diſſeminate the ſeeds, and each 
opening or diviſion is called a Valve. 

The Valves or openings, as to number, 
are from one or two to five or many, in the 
plants of different genera ; ſo that when a 
a capſule, &c. is compoſed of one Valve, it is 
termed univaluve; of two, bivalve; when of 
three, trivalve; four, quadrivalue ; and of 
| five, guinguevalue, &c. See CAPSULA, 

VALERIANA. Valerian. 

The plants are hardy, herbaceous peren- 
nials and annuals ; ſome for variety in the 
pleaſure-garden, and others for medical and 
eſculent uſes ; all of the fibrous-rooted kind, 
ſending up annual ftalks, two or three feet 
in the perennials, the other but a few inches ; 


| 


ornamented with ſimple and pinnated leaves 
in the different ſpecies; and terminated by 
ſpikes, or umbellate cluſters of monopeta- 
lous, five-parted flowers, | 
Claſs and order, Triandria, Monogynia. 
Characters.] CALIx, a kind of ſmall bor- 
der placed on the germen.—CoROLLA, is 
monopetalous and tubulous, with the tube 
gibbous, and divided above into five obtuſe 
legments, STAMINA, three aw]l-ſhaped, 
erect filaments, having roundiſh antheræ.— 
PisTILLUM, a germen under the corolla, 
filiform ſtyle, and thick ſtigma, —PERIcaR- 


_ | PIUM, a coronated or crowned deciduous 


capſule, falling off before it opens, contain- 
ing a ſingle oblong ſeed. | 

There are about cighteen ſpecies ; and the 
moſt material of which commonly cultivated 
are the following five, the firſt four being 
flowery and medical perennial plants, an 
the laſt is an eſculent annual, uſed as a . 
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lad herb, commonly called Corn-Sallad, or 
Lamb's Lettuce. | 

* VALERIANA Rubra. | 

Red Valerian.) Hath a thick, ligneous, 
ſpreading, perennial root; upright, round, 
ſmobth ſtalks, branching two or three feet 
high; adorned with ſpear-ſhaped, entire 
leaves; and the ſtalk and all the branches 
terminated by cluſters of red lowers, having 
tails; | 

Varleties.] Deep red-flowered—Pale red- 
owered - White flowered— Narrow-leaved 
(anguſtifolia) with * flowers, 
Ihey all flower in May or June; conti- 
nuing in ſucceſſion moſt part of ſummer, ap- 
pearing tolerably ornamental; and ripen 
abundance of ſeed in autumn, which is often 
ſcattered by winds all around, and in cre- 
vices of old buildings, &c. and from which 
many young plants naturally riſe, and attain 
maturity. 

*VALERIANA Phy, | 

Phu, or Garden Valericn.] Hath thick, 
fleſhy, jointed, fibrous, creeping, perennial 
roots; crowned with numerous leaves, moſt- 


ly entire, and ſome divided; amidſt them 


upright, round ſtalks, branching two or 
three feet high, garniſhed with pinnated 
leaves, and with all the ſtalks and branches 
terminated by umbe]-like cluſters of white 
flowers, having only three ſtamina ; appear- 
ing in May and June, | 

3 VALERIANA Officinalis. 

Mild officinal Valerian.) Hath long, fleſhy, 
fibrous roots, collected into heads; crowned 
with many winged leaves ; upright ſtalks, 
two feet high, garniſhed alſo with pinnated 
leaves, and all the ſtalks and branches ter- 
minated by umbellike cluſters of flowers, 
tinged with purple, having only three ſtami- 
na ; flowering in May or June, 

4 VALERIANA Pyrenaica. 

Pyrenean Mountain Valerian.) Hath fi- 
brous perennial roots; crowned with large 
heart-ſhaped, ſerrated leaves, on long foot- 
ſtalks; amidſt them upright, channelled 
ſtalks, a yard high, garniſhed with ſmaller 


heart-ſhaped leaves, ſometimes by three 


together, near the top, and the main ſtalk and 
branches crowned with umbel-like bunches 
of pale-red flowers, having three ſtamina; 
flowering in June. cn 
5 VALERIANA Lociſta (annual). 

Locufla, or Lamb's Lettuce, commonly called 


where they will endure for years by the root, 
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Corn- Sallad.] Hath fibrous annual roots; 
crowned , with ſmall, oblong, narrow leaves, 
broadeſt and rounded at the top; and when 
it ſhoots for ſeed, riſes with a forking, ſten- 
der ſtalk, only a few inches high, garniſh- 
ed with ſmall leaves, and terminated by 
cluſters 'of ſmall white lowers, having only 
three ſtamina, | 

This grows naturally in corn-fields in 
England, &c. hence is commonly called 
Corn-Sallad, as being uſed as a ſallad herb; 
and as ſuch it is alſo cultivated in gardens for 
winter and ſpring uſe. 

Varieties.) There are many varieties of 
this, differing in the form and ſize of the 
leaves; ſome being very narrow, others 
broader and obtuſe, or oblong and ſpear- 
ſhaped; ſome being entire, and ſome are 
ſerrated or indented, &c. but poſſeſs all the 
lame virtues, and may be indifferently uſed 
ſas ſallad herbs, to uſe while young, before 

they grow large and rank taſted ; and they 
prove ſubſtitutes in winter and ſpring ſallads, 
when the garden-lettuce is ſcarce, 

All theſe five ſpecies are very hardy 
plants, and proſper in any common ſoil of a 
garden, in all ſeaſons of the year. | 

The firſt four are perennials, durable in 
root, and annual in ſtalk, which riſe from 
the root every ſpring, flower in May or 
June, ripen ſced abundantly in Auguſt, then 
decay down to the ground. 

All theſe four perennial ſorts may, be em- 
ployed in the pleaſure-gtound, for ornament 
and variety; and the ſecond and third ſort 
| alſo as medical plants, and as ſuch are high- 
ly valued : may be all had at the public nur- 
ſeries in the proper planting ſeaſon, autumn, 
winter, or ſpring; and may all be planted 
in any of the open compartments, in aſſem- 
blage with other large herbaceous perennials z 


| 


at. 


| and flower annually in their proper ſeaſon, 


and multiply abundantly by the root ; ang 
may alſo be raiſed from ſeed. See their 
Propagation. _ 

However, the ſecond and third ſorts, Va- 
leriana Phu and Valeriana Officinalis being 
alſo very valuable medical plants, if in- 
tending to cultivate them as ſuch, they 
ſhould be diſpoſed in beds among other me- 
{ dicinal herbs, | 
But as to the fifth ſort, Valeriana Locu/ta, 
an annual, it is calculated only as an eſcu- 
| 6 8 lent 
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lent herb in ſallads, Eifer in winter and 


early ſpring ; being ſowed in autumn towards 


the latter end of Auguſt, and in September, |. 


in any open ſituation, and raked in, they will 
come up the ſame year, thinning the plants 
to, three or four inches, and they will be fit 
for uſe in winter and ſpring following: 
ſome may alſo be ſowed early in the ſpring, 
to continue a longer ſucceſſion. 

VARIET As. ; 

A Variety. 

Varieties are the off-ſpring of certain 
ſpecies, varying in. ſome accidental habit of 
growth from the natural ſpecies or parent 
plant; yet their variation being generally 
confined to ſome particular parts, they ſtil] 
retain the ſpecific mark of diſtinction of the 
parent, to diſtinguiſh them from plants of a 
different ſpecies. 

So that a ſpecies often compriſe from one 
or two, to ſome hundreds of Varieties, vary-. 
ing in ſome particular, either in their habit 
of growth, foliage, flowers, fruit, ceconomi- 
cal qualities, &c. and both trees and herbs, 
annuals, biennials, and perennials are ſub- 
ject to variation. ; 

For example, ſpecies are ſubject to nu- 
merous accidental modes of variation, ef- 
fected either by the difference of culture, 
elimate, ſoil, age, &c. and conſiſt oſten in 
the difference of magnitude; luxuriant, and 
dwarf growths; erect, and trailing plants; 
ſmooth and prickly Varieties; broad and 
narrow - leaved kinds; entire-leaved, divided- 
leaved, and curled-leaved ; ſpotted, and va- 
riegated-leaved ; ſmooth-leaved, 00 ate 
— downy-leaved plants; ſingle-flowered, 
double-flowered, and proliferous flowered ; 
white, red, blue, yellow, and variegated- 
flowered ; ſweet-ſcented, rank-ſcented, &c. 
Likewiſe the fruit in ſome ſpecies are liable 
to great variations; as round fruit, oval 
fruit, oblong fruit ; alſo ſmooth fruit, fur- 
rowed fruit, warted fruit, hairy and downy 
fruit; likewife fruit varying greatly in ſize, 
in the ſame ſpecies; likewiſe in colour, 
taſte, and quality: in ſome ſpecies alſo, the 
root is found ta vary, as in the carrot, radiſh, 
turnep, and potatoe, which often aſſume dif. 
ferent forms and colours; and ſome ſpecies 
- furniſh both male and female Varieties in 
different plants, as in the dioecious claſs ; 
thus the above, and numerous other circum- 
ſtances occur in the various forms of ſport- 


VAR 


ing nature, in exhibiting ſo many different 
Varieties in certain ſpecies. 

But notwithſtanding all the above dif- 
ferent modes of variation in the particular 
parts of the variating plants of a ſpecies, if 
thoſe of each ſpecies ſtill all retain the ſame 
ſpecific botanic mark of diſtinction, as that 
which diſtinguiſhes the teſpective natural 
ſpecies. from all others, it proves them all 
Varieties or off-ſpring of the ſame parent 
ſpecies. 

For as every different ſpecies in a genus 
is diſtinguiſhed by ſome particular uniform- 
ly conſtant mark in ſome part of its growth, 
all plants in the ſame genus bearing exactly 
the ſame ſpecific mark of diſtinction un- 
changeably, are, notwithſtanding their ac- 
cidental variation in other parts of their 
growth, all Varieties of one ſpecies, 

Therefore, all the plants that are pro- 
duced from the ſeed of the ſame ſpecies, 
although they may aſſume different forms 
and appearances, are to be regarded as the 
genuine Varieties. 

The difference betwixt a ſpecies and a 
Variety is, that a true ſpecies raiſed from 
ſeed, will, notwithſtanding it may ſport 
into different variations, it {till retains its 
true and conſtant ſpecific mark through all 
its Varieties ; and Rea there are Varieties 
of that ſpecies with broad leaves, and narrow 
leaves, white flowers, red flowers, and blue 
flowers, &c. and that if you ſow the ſeed of 
any -one, it will probably produce ſcedling 
plants of all theſe ſorts. 

It is principally from ſeedling plants that 
the different Varieties of particular ſpecies 
firſt obtain, exemplified in the auricula, po- 
Hanthus, &c. each being a diſtin ſpecies 


of the ſame you and each conſiſts of in- 


numerable Varieties, in the colours and va- 
riegations of the flowers, all firſt obtained 
from ſeed; which from that of the ſame 
plant, often ſport into many different co- 
lours and variegations in the flower; each 


variation forming a genuine variety; and. 


probably not, one of them with a flower 
exactly like that of the original parent plant: 
yet each Variety retains the ſpecific dif- 


ference of its reſpective ſpecies, the auricula 


| 


never changing to the polyanthus, nor that 
to the auricula, but the varieties of each 
keep their proper diſtinction; for the auri- 
cula in all its Varieties, continues its /mooth,, 
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feeſhy, ferrated leaves; and the polyanthus, | 


its rough dentated leaves, The ſame is alſo 
obſervable of the carnation, ranunculus, 
anemone, tulip, and numerous other plants, 
which ſport wonderfully in Varieties, 


VAR 


for propagating them than by ſeed, except in 
ſome few ſorts by cuttings, ſuch as the 
Chryſanthemum and Naſturtiim, &. but 
in many ſorts where particular attention is 


on ip. obſerved in ſaving the ſeeds, always only 
Likewiſe numerous ſorts of trees, of the] from the moſt perfect kinds, they will con- 


fruit kind particularly, are remarkably ſpor- | tinue tolerably permanent, and often come 
tive in Varieties; both in their modes of | the ſame again, or but with very little va- 
growth, foliage, and fruit: for example, the] riation, 
botauiſts admit of only one ſpecies of apple- Many cf the kitchen-garden plants and 
tree, which however furniſhes an almoſt | annual flowers, conſiſt of many Varieties 
endleſs Variety of its fruit, in regard to] in the fame ſpecies ; yet by good care in 
ſhape, ſize, colour, taſte, and quality; as always ſaving ſeed from the moſt perfect 
alſo in the growth of the trees, differing | plants that diſcover no ſigns of a degene- 
both in magnitude and ſize, as well as in | racy, they remain permanent from ſeed year 
the ſize and colour of the foliage; and | after year. 
its ſpecific diſtinction is, ſerrated leaves, | However, moſt of the perennial tribe, 
and cleſe ſitting flowers growing in an umbel, | both herbaceous and woody kinds, as they 
which diſtinction runs through all the | being generally more variable from ſeed, 
numerous Varieties, however different the | they afford abundant opportunities to con- 
trees may be in magnitude of growth, |tinue the permanency of any particular 
leaves, and fruit: the ſame is allo obſerv- | Vatiety, by off-ſets from the root, ſuckers, 
able of the pear, plum, common-cherry, | layers, cuttings, grafting, and budding, as 
peach, &c. there being only one ſpecies of before noticed, 
each of theſe, but the Varieties of the fruit | Sometimes, however, plants though not 
are very numerous; all of which different | raiſed immediately from ſeed, will from ſome 
variations of the above ſorts of trees were accidental cauſe vary conſiderably from their 
firſt obtained from ſeedlings ; 1. e. trees | natural growth, and aſſume a very different 
raiſed from the kernels or ſlones of the] appearance; originating either through cul- 
fruit; and almoſt all the fruit-tree kind] ture, climate, expoſure, ſoil, age, diſeaſes 
ſport exceedingly in their ſeedling plants; luxuriancy or poverty of nouriſhment, con- 
inſomuch, that out of hundreds of trees} tuſions, or other circumſtances ; and hereby 
raiſed from the ſeeds of the beſt fruits, very | produce accidental Varieties in ſome parti- 
few, if any, will produce fruit exactly like the | cular parts of growth. = 
parent, or that poſſeſs any good perfeftion;| As to the determining the reality of the 
ſo that on account of the uncertainty of | Vatieties, it is in many forts moſt eaſily ac- 
continuing the approved ſorts of fruits from | compliſhed by comparing the variable plant 
. ſeedling plants, recourſe is always had to|with the ſpecific deſcription of the natural 
grafting and budding to propagate the ſorts | ſpecies, and the variations of growth of the 
intended, or to continue and encreaſe any | variety with the ſame parts in the natural 
new-acquired good Variety. plant; though there are many varieties that 
The greater number of varieties, both of | require both knowledge and experience of 
herbaceous plants and trees, are of a va-|the moſt expert botaniſt to diſtinguiſh them 
riable or ſpotting nature ; ſo as when raiſed | with certainty. e 
from ſeed there is no dependence on having] From not obſerving the true ſpecific diſ- 
the ſeedlings come the ſame ſort again, but] tinction, Varieties have been ranged as diſ- 
vary into different ſorts of one another; in| tin& ſpecies, and thereb exceedingly en- 
which caſe, the propagation of thoſe that} creaſed the number of pecies erroneouſly, 
are perennial, to continue them with cer- | and cauſed great confuſion in the true bo- 
tainty, is effected either by ſuckers, off- ſets, tanie arrangement; for on account of the 
or ſlips of the root; or, in the woody kinds, | {lighteſt difference new ſpecies were intro- 
by layers, cuttings, grafting, and budding :] duced, which modern improvers of botany 
bur as to annuals, there is no other reſource] diſcovered to be only Varieties of certain 
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rooted tribe, riſing with upright annual 


hardly a foot ; garniſhed with large, adong 
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pecies, and have corrected the errors ac- 
cordingly. 

Therefore, in botanic arrangements, we 
ought to be careſul not to ſubſtitute a Va- 
riety in the room of a ſpecies, which being 
ſometimes a difficult point, requires. the 
greateſt care ; and the cauſe of our running 
into ſo many errors in this particular, is 
owivg to nature's working and appearing 
in ſo many different forms, either through 
the nature of different countries, cli- 
mates, ſoils, expoſures, and culture, &c. 
as before obſerved. | 

We have, however, in the courſe of the 
arrangement of the numerous articles in this 
book, been careful to collect the different 
Varieties under their reſpective ſpecies, ex- 
hibiting at once each ſpecies and its Va- 
rieties, when any, arranged diſtinCly together 
under their proper genera. | 

VERATRUM. White Hellebore. | 

This genus is compoſed of hardy her- 
baceous perennials for ornament and va- 
riety in the pleaſure-ground, and for me- 
dicinal uſe ; are of the fibrous and tuberous- 


ſtalks, ſome a yard or more high, others 


and ſpear-ſhaped, nervous leaves; and all 
the ſtalks and branches terminated by ſpikes 
of cloſely- placed hexapetalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Polygamia Monoecia. 

Charafers.)] Calix, hermaphrodite and 
male flowers on the ſame plant, all without 
any calix, — COROLLA, fix oblong, ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſerrated, permanent petals. —STA- 
MINA, fix awl-ſhaped filaments, having 
quadrangular antherz,—P18TILLUM, three 
oblong, ere germens, terminating in a very 
ſhort-ſtyle; which in the males is ſcarce 
viſible, and ſimple ſtigmas. — PERICARP1UM, 
three oblong, ere, compreſſed, univalvular, 
unilocular capſules, opening on the inſide; 
containing many oblong, compreſſed, mem- 
branaceous ſeeds, . 

There are only three ſpecies, all ve 
hardy perennials; the two firſt of whic 
are tall growing plants, with Iarge broad 
leaves ; and the third is of much Jower 
ew and narrower leaves, as in their de- 
criptions below. 3 

"VERATRUM Album. Tr 

4 ris Ruſſian Veratrum, or Common 
White Hellebore.] Hath a thick, fibrated, peren- 
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aial root, crowned with large, oblong, ovat, 


| 


| 


nervoſe leaves, near a foot Jong, and half as 
broad ; upright, round, thick, very branchy 
ſtalks, three or four feet high ; garniſhed 
with leaves diminiſhing gradually upward ; 
and all the ſtems and branches terminated 
by decompound or ſubdivided ſpikes of 
whitiſh-green, cloſely-placed flowers, having 
ere petals ; appearing in May and June. 

It inhabits the mountains of Ruſſia, Si- 
beria, and Auſtria, &c. but hath been in- 
troduced into the Engliſh gardens, both as an 
ornamental and medical plant. 

*VERATRUM Nigrum. 

Black-ſpiked Hungarian Jeratrum. ] Hath 
a thick, fibrous, perennial root; crowned 
with large, long, nervous, yellowiſh-green 
leaves; upright, thick ſtalks, branching four 
or five feet high, garniſhed with a few 
leaves; and with all the branches terminat- 
ed by compound, leſs-divided ſpikes of 
dark-red flowers, having ſpreading petals ; 
appearing in June and July. 

It grows naturally in Hungary and 8. 
beria. 8 | 
3VERATRUM Luteum. 

Yellow-ſpiked Virginia Veratrum.] Hath a 
bulb-like tuberous root, ſending up oblong, 
ſpear-ſhaped, nervoſe leaves, fpreading cloſe 


ten inches or a foot high ; garniſhed with a 
few cloſe-ſitting leaves, and terminated by 
a cloſe, ſingle ſpike of yellow flowers; in 
June and July. | 

All theſe three ſpecies are hardy herba- 
ceous plants, durable in root, but annual 
in leaf and ſtalk, which riſe in ſpring z the 
leaves riſing large, broad, and folded, aſ- 
ſume a fingular appearance ; and between 
them the flower-ſtalks of thick, robuſt 
rowth, riſing to a flowering ſtate in May, 
; eva and July ; baving all the branches 
terminated by the ſpikes of flowers, which 
ſingly are rather ſmall ; but are collected 
numerous and cloſe in each ſpike ; ſucceeded 
by ripe ſeeds in autumn, in the firſt and 
ſecond ſort particularly ; and ſoon after the 
ſeeds are ripe, the ſtalks decay. 

Theſe plants have been long inhabitants 
of the Britiſh gardens, for variety and medi- 
cal purpoſes ; particularly the firſt and ſe- 
cond ſorts. 

They all ſucceed in any common ſoil 


and expoſure. 
| As 


to the ground; an upright ſingle talk, about 
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As to their general merit as ornamental 
plants, or for variety, &c, they having great 
ſingularity in their large furrowed leaves, 

as well as in their different modes of flow- 

ering; they demand culture in every her- 
bacequs collection, diſpoſed in the oper, 
borders and other compartments of the plea- 
 ſure-ground ; in which they will effect a 
moſt agreeable diverſity, in ſpring and ſum- 
mer. 

Likewiſe, as medical plants, the firſt ſort 
in particular ¶Veratrum Alba) is in great 

\ repute : the root of which forms a powerful 
- fternutatory powder; and for which purpoſe, 
the plants may be planted in any bed or 
border of common earth, 

The propagation of all the three ſpecies 
is by ſeed, and by parting the roots. 

By Seed. —This may be ſowed either in 
autumn, ſoon after it is ripe, or in ſpring, 
in a bed of light earth, and raked in; and 
they will come up in April or May, giving 


occefional watering and weeding; and in 


July or Auguſt, prick them out in nurſery- 
rows, to remain a year or two to grow 
ſtrong ; then tranſplanted where they are to 
remain. : 

By parting the Roots, —Autumn, when 
the leaves deeay, or early in ſpring, before 
new ones ſhoot forth, is the proper period ; 
when the roots may be divided into ſeveral 
flips, not too ſmall, and planted at once 
where they are always to ſtand. | 

VERBASCUM. 

Mullein. Is TT | 

The plants are hardy, herbaceous, peren- 
nials, biennials, and annuals, proper to di- 
verſify the borders and other compartments 
of the pleaſure-ground as flowery plants ; 
alſo for medicinal preparations ; all of the 
fibrous-rooted tribe, ſending up erect ſtalks, 
moſtly tall ; from two or three, to four or 
five feet ſtature ; and ſome of much lower 
growth, garniſhed in the different ſorts with 
oblong, and oval leaves; and monopetalous, 
rotaceous flowers in ſpikes, and ſingly at the 
ſides, and ends of the branches. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 
_"Charadters.] CaLix, is ſmall, monophyl- 
lous, acutely five-parted, and permanent.— 

OROLLA, is monopetalous, wheel ſhaped, 
with-a very ſhort cylindric tube, and ſpread- 
ing brim cut into five oval ſegments. — 
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ſhortiſh filaments ; having roundiſh, com- 
preſſed, erect antheræ. — PisTILLUM, a 
roundiſh, germen, filiforme, inclinating 
ſtyle; and a thickiſh, obtuſe fligma.— l' Ri- 
CARPIUM, a roundiſh, bilocular capſule 
opening at top, and numerous angular 
ſeeds. | Ta 

There are about eleven ſpecies of Verba/- 
cum, ſome perennial, «others biennial and 


annual, as before noticed; and the moſt 


material forts thereof are the following; 
though the firſt three or four ſorts are the 
'moſt common in the Engliſh gardens, 
'VERBASCUM Ferrugineum. (Perennial.) 
Ferrugincous, or Iron-coloured Moth Mullen] 
Hath a perennial root; oval, oblong, ſlight- 
ly-ccenated leaves; upright ſtalks, three or 
four feet high, terminating above in long 
looſe ſpikes of yellowiſh iron-coloured 
flowers. 

?VERBASCUM Nigrum. ( Perennial.) 

Black Mullein with à yellowiſh-turple flrwer.] 
Hath a perennial root; oblong, heart-{haped, 
foot-ſtalked leaves, eight or ten inches long, 
hoary underneath ; upright, angular ſtalks,, 
four or five feet high, garniſhed with a few 
rarrow leaves, and terminated by long ſpikes. 
of yellow flowers with purple anther, 

t grows by way ſides, &c. in England, 
and molt parts of Europe. 

3VERBASCUM Phoeniceum.. (Perennial. ) 

Phenican Purple Moth 1ullein.) Hath a 
perennial, and ſometimes a biennial root; 
ſending up oval, crenated, rough-ſpreading 
leaves; an upright ſtalk about three feet 
high, almoſt naked of leaves; and purpliſh 
flowers along the fide of the ſtalk and 
branches, | | 
*V BRBASCUM Mdyconi, ( Perennial. ) 
Verbaſcum Myconi, or Barage-leaved Mul- 
lein] Hath a perennial root; crowned with 
oval, thick, woolly leaves ſpreading flat on. 
the ground; ſlender, naked foot-ſtalks four 
or five feet high, divided upward into ſmal- 
ler, each terminated by one large blue flower, 
Is a native of the Pyrenees, | 
5VERBASCUM Thapſus. ( Biennial.) 
Thapſus or Great White Mullein.] Hath a. 


biennial root; long, broad, whitiſh leaves, 


woolly on both ſides; an. upright, thick, 


firm ſtalk, five or ſix feet high, garniſhed 


with decurrent, woolly leaves, and termina=-- 


STAMINA, five awl-ſhaped, declinated, 


ting above in a long thick ſpike of yellow. 
flowers, 0 


It: 


2 
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It grows naturally in England, &c. by | 
way-fides, and other uncultivated ſterile 
places ; but ſometimes retained in gardens. 
for variety, and as a medicinal plant. 

*VERBASCUM Sinuatum. ( Biennial.) 

Sinuated Mullein.] Hath a biennial root; 
oblong, ſinuated, pinnated leaves; an up- 
right, fiim ſtem, four or five feet high, 
having the omg or firſt branches op- 
poſite, and Farniſhed with oblong, am- 
plexicaule, naked leaves; and cluſters of 

ellow flowers along the fides. of the 
— Grows naturally in France and 
Italy. | 
P Ve RBASCUM Phlomoides. C Bienmal.) 

Phlomeide Mullein with à large Yellow 
Flzwer.)] Hath a biennial root; oval leaves, 
woolly on both ſides ; an upright, purpliſh 
ſtalk, four or five feet high; garniſhed with 
ſmall, oval, hoary leaves, the lower ones 
having foot-ſtalks ; and the ſtalks termina- 
ting in thick ſpikes of large, yellow flowers. 
Grows naturally in Italy. 

3 VERBASCUM Lychnitis, ( Biennial.) 

Heary white Mullein.] Hath a biennial 
root, large, oblong, wedge-ſhaped, woolly 
leaves; an upright ſtalk, three or four feet 
high, garniſhed with white leaves, and 
ſmall white flowers in ſpikes at the joints 
and ends of the ſtalk and branches. Grows 
in England, &c. in ſandy, chalky fitua- 
tions. 

Parity.) With yellow flowers. 

®VERBASCUM Blattaria. (Annual) | 
' \-Blattaria, or Amplexicaute-leaved Math 
Mullein.] Hath an annual root, upright 
ſtalk four or five feet high; oblong, ſmooth, 
ſinuated, complexicaulous leaves; and yel- 
low flowers ſingly along the ſides of the 
ſtalk and branches. Grows naturally in 
England, &c. b 

ariety.] With white flowers. 

All theſe nine ſpecies of the Verbaſcum, 
are of the herbaceous tribe; the firſt four 
are perennials with durable roots, the next 
four biennials, and the laſt of all is an 
annual; all of which riſe with erect ſtalks 
in the ſpring, attaining to full height, and 
flower in June and July: in all of which 
the flowers are monopetalous and five-parted 
and produced in ſpikes and other modes of 
. lowering, as in their reſpeCtive deſcriptions 3 


y 


— 


are moſtly of an odoriſerous nature, and are 
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ſucceeded in moſt of the ſorts, by ripe ſeeds 
in Auguſt or September, | 

They are all very hardy plante, that will 
proſper in any common ſoil and expoſure in 
the common borders, &c. of a garden, 

Conſidered as garden plants, they merit 
admittance, to diverſify the large borders and 
other ſimilar compartments of the pleaſure- 
ground; particularly the larger ſorts, which 
though not ſo ornamental-2s ſomt, yet by 
their different foliage, luxuriant tems, and 
different colours and modes of flowering, 
they will effect a conſpicuous variety, 


Method of Propagation, 


They are propagated by ſeed and off ſets 


of the roots. 

By Seed. —Sow it either early in autumn 
or ſpring, in a bed or border of light earth, 
and raked in: and when the plants are 
come up three inches high, plant them out 
either in the borders to remain, or in nurſery- 
lines till autumn, then tranſplanted finally; 
though the annual ſort ſhould be planted 
out early in ſummer to remain, or ſowed 
at once in patches where the plants are in- 
tended to ſtand. | 

By Off- ſets.— All the perennial forts 
furniſh off-ſets from the ſides of the roots, 
which may be detached in autumn, or early 
in the ſpring, and planted either where they 
are to remain to flower, or in nurſery-rows 
— autumn, then removed to their borders, 

C 

VERONICA, 

Speed well. 

This genus conſiſts of many herbaceous 
perennials, &c. ſome of them retained in 
gardens for variety; riſing, ſome with 
trailing, and others with erect ſtalks, from 
five or fix inches, to ſo many feet high; 
adorned moſtly with ſmalliſh, oval, oblong, 
and ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and of other dif- 
ferent forms in the ſeveral ſpecies ; and 
monopetalous, whcel-ſhaped, four-parted 
flowers, in ſpikes and bunches at the ſides 
and ends of the branches. | 

Claſs and order, Diandria Monegynia. 

Cbaradſers.] CALIX, is divided into four 
ſpear-ſhaped ſegments, and permanent.— 


| CoroLLA, is monopetalous, wheel-ſhaped, 


and. divided above into four oval ſegments. 
—DSTAMINA, two Tiling filaments, with 
2 oblong 
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oblong anthere.—PisTILLUM, a compreſſed 
ermen, flender declining ſtile, and ſimple 
— — PERICARPIUM, a heart ſhaped, 
compreſſed, quadrivalve, bilocular capſule, 
having many roundiſh ſeeds. 

There are upwards of thirty ſpecics of 
Veronica, moſtly herbaceous perennials and 
annuals; a few of the former are the moſt 
remarkable, ſome as medical plants, and for 
variety; others as flowery ornamental plants 
to decorate the compartments of the plea- 
fure-ground, and are moſtly all of the 
iibrous-rooted tribe; ſome natives of Eng- | 
land, and ſome ate exotics from different 
diſtant parts of Europe and America; and 
are of hardy growth. 

* VERONICA Officinalis, 

Cemmen Officinal Speedwell of the Shops.] 


Grows with low procumbent ſtalks, rooting | 


at the joints ; oval, ſerrated leaves, placed 
oppoſite; and the ſtalks terminated by ſpikes 
of ſmall blue flowers. | 

It is a native of woods, commons, and 
ſterile paſtures in England, &c. and is a 
valuable medicinal plant. 

* VERONICA Serpyllifolius. 

Mother 275 T hyme-leaved Speedwe!l, or Pauls | 
Betany.] Hath trailing italks, branching and 
rooting at the joints; ſmall, oval, ſmooth, 
crenated leaves; and white flowers in ra- 
cemous ſpikes terminating the branches. 

It inhabits moiſt meadows in England, 
&c. and is ſometimes uſed in medicine. 

_ 3 VeRonica Hybrida. 

Hybridaceous Spcedivell, or Welſh Verenica.] 
Riſes with an ere, branchy ſtalk, eight or 
ten inches high; oblong, obtuſe, ſerrated, 
rough leaves, placed oppoſite; and the ſtalks 
and branches terminated by long ſpikes of 
blue flowers. Grows on the mountains in 
Wales, &c. 

*.VERONICA Siberia. 

Siberian Septifelious Veronica. ] Riſes with 
upright, firm, hairy ſtems, four or five feet 
high; broad, oval, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, by 
ſevens, ſurrounding the ſtalk in a verticillus; 
and the ſtalks terminated at top by long 
ſpikes of blue flowers. 

5 VERONICA Virginica. 

Virginian Duaternate-leaved Veronica.) Riſes 
with upright ſtalks, four or five feet high ; | 
garniſhed - with ſpear-ſhaped, quaternate, 
and quinate leaves; and terminated by long 
ſpikes of white flowers. TE 

* VERONICA Auftriaca, 
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Auſtrian Blue Veronica. ] Riſes with up- 
right, branchy ſtalks, three feet high; li- 
near-ſpear ſhaped leaves, cut pinnatecly 
and ſpikes of blue flowers at the hides of the 
ſtalk and branches. 

7 VERONICA Mar itima. 

Maritime or Sea Veronica. ] Riſes with ere 
ſtalks two feet high; ſpear-ſhaped, une qualiy 
ſerrated, ternate leaves; and the ſtalks ter- 
minated by ſpikes of bright-blue flowers. 
Grows near the ſea in ſeveral parts of 
Europe. | 

* VERONICA Incana. b 

Hoary Tartarian Speedwell of Ucrania.] Riſes 
with an erect, hoary ſtalk, a foot high; ob- 
long, crenated, hoary, oppoſite leaves; and 
the ſtalks terminating in erect ſpikes of blue 
flowers. 

9 VERONICA Teucrium. 

Germander Speedwell.] Riſes with ere& 
ſtalks, three or ſour feet high ; oval, obtuſe, 
indented, rough leaves; and long ſpikes of 
blue flowers at the ſides of the branches, Is 
a native of Germany. 

10 VERONICA Longifolia, 

Long-leaved Veronica. ] Grows two feet 
high, with ſpear-ſhaped, acute, ſerrated, 
ſhining-green leaves, placed oppoſite; and 
the ſtalks terminated by long ſpikes of blue 
flowers, Grows naturally in Italy. 

All theſe plants are hardy herbaceous pe- 
rennials, with fibrous roots of long duration, 
ſending up new {talks annually ; arriving to 
full growth in May, June, and July, when 
they flower abundantly in ſpikes and cluſters 
as in their deſcriptions; each ſpike and cluſter 
compoſed of many ſeparate flowers, univer- 
ſally monopetalous, wheel-ſhaped, and di- 
vided into four parts, and ſucceeded by ripe 
ſced in Auguſt and September. 

They are all hardy enough to grow any 
where in a garden; but ate generally the 
moſt proſperous in ſomewhat ſhady moiſt 
ſituations. 

Their merit for garden culture is princi- 
pally for variety and ornament to the com- 
mon borders, &c. as flowery plants; and 
being arranged in concert with other hardy 
perennials, they will effect an agreeable di- 
verſity in the ſummer time, when in flower. 

Many of theſe plants are kept in the public 
nurſeries for ſale, and may be tranſplanted 
in autumn or ſpring in the gardens, where 
they will flower annually, and encreaſe con- 
ſiderably by the roots. 


They 
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They are propagated by parting the roots, 


and by ſeed, | 

By parting the Roots. This may be ef 
fected either in autumn or ſpring, by taking 
up the plant and dividing the roots into ſe- 
perate ſſips, not too ſina}l; and planted 
either where they are to remain, or in the 
nurſery for a year, or till wanted. 

By Seed. — Sow it in autumn or in ſpring 
in any bed or border, and raked in; and 
when the plants are come up and a little 
2dvanced in growth, plant them out either 
co remain or in the nurſery, 

VERTICILLUS, a Whorl. 

A mode of flowering, in which the flowers 
are placed in whirls or rings round the joints 
of the ſtalk as in baum, ſage, hyſſop, &c. 

 VIBURNUM. | 
Wayfaring Tree, Gelder Roſe, Lauruſti- 
nus, &c. | | 

This genus exhibits a collection of elegant 
deciduous and evergreen flowering ſhrubs, 
great ornaments to the ſhrubbery and other 
hardy plantations, riſing with upright branchy 
ſtems, ſome fifteen or twenty feet high, others 
not half ſo much; adorned with heart-ſhaped, 
roundiſh, lobated, and oval leaves in the 
different ſpecies z and numerous ſmall bell- 
ſhaped, five-parted flowers in large umbellate 
cluſters at the termination of the branches, 
appearing very ornamental, | 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Trigynia, 

Char aFers.] CALIx is ſmall, five parted, 
and permanent, — CoRoLLA is ſmall, mo- 
nopetalous, bell-ſhaped, and divided into 
five obtuſe reflexed ſegments. —STAMINA, 
five awl-ſhaped filaments, with roundiſh an- 
theræ. — P1sTILLUM, a roundiſh re 
under the corolla, no ſtyle, but a turbinated 
gee inſtead of it, and three ſtigmas, — 

ERICARPIUM, a roundiſh unilocular berry, 
with one roundiſh hard fred. ; 


To this geuus is added the Opulus or Gelder 


Roſe, and the Tinus or Laurus Tinus; con- 
ſiſting in the whole of eight or nine ſpecies, 
all of the hardy tree and ſhrub kind, fix or 
ſeven of which being of the deciduous kind, 
and one is an evergreen. 

* Deciduous Kinds. 

Under this head is compriſed the common 


Viburnum, Oputus or Marſh Elder, and Gelder 


Roſe, and four or hve other ſpecies, all of 
tae deciduous kind, or ſuch as ſhed their 
leaves in winter; ſome are of Engliſh growth, 
others ſrom America, and garniſhed moſtly 
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with large, heart-ſhaped, round, and lobated 
leaves, and numerous ſmall white flowers, 
collected in cymoſe umbels at the ends of 
the branches, as in their deſcription, | 
*"V1BURNUM Lantana. | 
Lantana, Common Viburnum, Wayfuring, or 
Pliant Meally Tree.) Riſes with a woody 
ſtem, branching twenty feet high, having 
very pliant ſhoots covered with a lightiſh- 


rated leaves, white and hoary underneath ; 
and the branches terminated by umbels of 
white flowers, ſucceeded by bunches of 
red berries. Grows naturally in England in 
hedpes, &c. 

Parizties.) Striped -Jeaved—Oval-leaved, 

* VIBURNUM Opulus, ; 

Oputus vr Gelder Roſe.) Conſiſting of the 
two following varieties, one with flat-flowers, 
the other globular, viz; 

Gelder Roſe with flat Flowers, or Marſh 
Elder.) Grows eighteen or twenty feet high, 
branching oppoſite, of an irregular growth, 
and covered with a whitiſh bark ; large lo- 
bated or three-Jobed leaves on glanduloſe 
foot-ſtalks, and large flat umbels of white 
flowers at the ends of the branches, ſuc- 
ceeded by red berries Grows naturally in 
England in marſhy places. 

Common Gelder Roſe, with a Globular Um- 
bel (Roſeum).} Grows fifteen or eighteen 
feet high, branching like the other, gar- 
niſhed with large lobated or three-lobed 
leaves, on glandular foot-ſtalks; and large 
globular umbels of white flowers at the ends 
of the branches, in great abundance, 

Variety.) Variegated-leaved, 

This tree when in bloom exhibits a ſin- 
gularty fine appearance, the flowers, though 
ſmall, are collected numerouſly into large 
globular umbels round like a ball ; hence, 
it is ſometimes called Snowball-tree, 
 ® ViIBURNUM Prunifolium. 

Plum-leaved American Viburnum.)] Grows 
ten or twelve feet high, covered with brown 
and reddiſh bak; roundiſh, crenated, ſer- 
rated, ſmooth leaves; and the branches ter- 
minated by umbels of white flowers, ſuc- 
ceeded by dark red berries, rarely ripening 
in England. | 

*VieurnuM Acerifolium. 

Maple leaved Virgiman Viburnum] Grows 
eight or ten feet high; lobated leaves cut 
into three principal lobes, growing on ſmooth 
foot-ſtalks; and white lowers in umbels nene 
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brown bark; large heart-ſhaped, veined, ſer- 
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the ſides of the branches, rarely ſucceeded 
by berries in England. 

* VIBURNUM dentatum. 

Dentated Virginia Viburnum. ] Grows eight 
or ten feet high, having a ſmooth light 
bark; oval, dentated-ſerrated, plicated leaves; 
and large round bunches of white flowers 
at the ends of the branches, rarely ſucceeded 
by berries in England. 

5 VIBURNUM nudum. 

Naked-umbelied, or Lauruſlinus-leaved A. 
merican Viburnum.] Grows ten or twelve 
feet high, very branchy on every ſide to the 
bottom, covered with a reddiſh or purple 
bark ; large, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, wholly en- 
tire leaves, of a ſhining green colour ; and 
the branches terminated by umbels of white 
flowers, reſembling thoſe of the common 
Lauruſtinus, not ſucceeded by berries in 
England. 

Viarities.] Deciduous-leaved— Evergreen- 
leaved. | 
| ©V1purnum Caſſinoi des. 

Caſſinoides, Baſtard Caſſine, or Caſſioberry 
Buſb.] Grows eight or ten feet high, branch- 
ing numerouſly, aſſuming a buſhy growth ; 
ſmall, oval-oblong, crenated, ſmooth leaves 
placed oppoſite on foot-ſtalks, having keel- 
ſhaped glands, and ſmall umbels of white 
flowers at the ſides of the branches ; is a na- 
tive of Virginia and Carolina, 

All theſe deciduous Viburnums come out 
into leaf in April and May, and commonly 
flower in June and July, the flowers ſmall, 
but collected numerouſly into cymoſe um- 
bels; are very conſpicuous, ſucceeded by 
large bunches of red berries in autumn ; 
though ſeldom any but thoſe of the Lan- 
tana and Opulus attain petfection in Eng- 


land. 
| Evergreen Kinds. 

Under this head is compriſed only one 
ſpecies (Common Laurufiinus) a well known 
old inhabitant of our gardens, furniſhing 
ſeveral beautiful varieties, valuable both as 
fine, hardy evergreens, and elegant flower- 
ing ſhrubs, remarkable for exhibting their 
flowers. in winter and early ſpring in de- 
tance of the ſevereſt cold. 

7 ViBURNUM Tinus. 
Common. Lauruſtinus, or Evergreen Vi- 
burnum.) Grows eight or ten feet high or 
more, branching numeroufl 
tom upward, aſſuming a cloſe buſhy growth, 
with the branches ſomewhat hairy and glan- 
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dulous; very cloſely garniſhed with oval, 
wholly entire leaves of a ſtrong green co- 
lour, placed- in pairs oppoſite; and whitiſh 
and red flowers, collected numerouſly in 
large umbellate clufters all over the plant, 
at the ſides and ends of the branches, from 
January until March or April, exhibiting a 
moſt beautiful appearance. 

Varieties.] Narrow-leaved — Broad-leaved 
— Shining-leaved — Hairy-leaved— White 
{triped-leaved — Yellow ſtriped leaved ; all of 
which are of ſhrubby, buſhy growth, cloſely 
garniſhed with leaves all the year, and pro- 
duce a great profuſion of umbellate flowers 
in winter and ſpring, as before mentioned. 

All theſe different ſpecies of Viburnum, 
both deciduous and evergreen kinds, be- 
ing of the tree and ſhrub kind, are woody 
and durable in root, ſtem, and branches ; 
the firſt ſeven ſorts are deciduous, and the 
eighth is an evergreen, and are allof ſuch har- 
dy temperature, as to grow freely in the open 
ground all the year, in ſhrubberies, and other 
hardy plantations ; though the Viburnum Caſ- 
fmmoides is rather ſomewhat tender in winter, 
whilſt young, but may be gradually har- 
dened to bear all weathers like the other 
ſorts, eſpecially if planted in a ſheltered fi- 
tuation; but as it is ſometimes liable to ſuffer 
in very ſevere winters, it is alſo adviſeable 
to keep ſome in pots to move under ſhelter 
occaſionally in ſevere weather ; however, all 
the other ſorts, both deciduous and ever- 

reen kinds, will ſucceed any where at all 
eaſons without trouble. 

With reſpe& to their uſes for garden- cul - 
ture, they all demand attention as furniture 
to diverſify the ſhrubbery, and alſo other 
ornamental plantations of the tree and ſhrub 
kind ; all of which may be procured at the 
| public nurſeries, zt a moderate price, and 
may be tranſplanted almoſt in any open wea- 
ther from October till March. 

In their arrangement in the ſhrubbery, the 
deciduous ſorts ſhould be diſpoſed princi- 
pally with others of that tribe, and the 
Lauruſlinuſes, chiefly in the evergreen ci\umps, 
&c. though ſome diftributed thinly towards 
the fronts of the deciduous compartments, 
will exhibit a lively varicty in winter and 
ſpring ; ſuffering the whole, both deciduous 
and evergreens to aſſume nearly their own 
natural growth, except juſt retrenching oc- 
caſional lower ſtragglets from the fem, and 
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| long, irregular, rambling ſhoots of the bead. 
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But the Lauruſtinuſes are alſo often em- 


ployed to plant againſt unſightly walls, or 
other diſagteeable 3 in fore-courts, and 
other compartments near the main dwelling, 
&c. to hide their deformity from fight, by 
their perpetual verdue, and where they will 
alſo flower profuſely, and have a very orna- 
mental effect. | 

Sometimes alſo the Lauruſtinus is planted 
as detached objects in borders and capacious, 
ſpaces of graſs ground, and there ſometimes 
trained to a ſingle ſtem, a foot or two high, 
and encouraged to branch out into a cloſe 
buſhy round bead: in which it has a pretty 
2 both as an evergteen and flowering 

rub 


Method of Propagation. 


Many of the ſorts may be propagated by 
ſeeds ; all of them by layers, and many of 
them alſo by cuttings. 

By Seeds.—Moſt o 
may be raiſed abundantly from ſeeds in the 
open ground ; ſome of them producing plenty 
of berries in England, others not, and thoſe 
of moſt of the ſorts may be had of the ſeedſ- 
men; all of which may be ſowed in autumn 
or ſpring, in beds of common earth, and 
covered an inch deep; they will come up, ſome 
the firſt year, others not till the ſecond ; 
and when the plants are a year or two old, 
plant them out in nurſery rows to remain 
till wanted. | 8 3 

By Layers. — All the ſorts, both decidu- 


ous and evergreen kinds, grow freely by | 


layers, which is the moſt expeditious mode 
of propagating them, and may be effected 
in autumn, winter, or ſpring, though the 
ſooner the better; chuſing for this purpoſe 
the young lower branches, lay them and 
them down in the earth in the common 
z they will all readily emit roots in ſpring 
ſummer, fit for tranſplanting next au- 
tumn. 

By Cuttings. — Moſt of the deciduous 
kinds, particularly, grow tolerably well by 
cuttings; though all the ſorts both deciduous 
and evergreen kinds may be tried by this 
method; it is ſoon done, and autumn is the 

oper ſeaſon ; chufing cuttings of the ro- 
buſt young ſhoots, cut into moderate lengths, 
and plant them in any moiſt border in rows, 
many of them will root and ſhoot at top next 
| ſummer, and form tolerable little plants the 
ſame year. & | 


peg 
and 
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# the deciduous kinds | 
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VICIA. ; 

Vetch or Tare, including alſo the Faba 
or Bean, | 

They are hardy herbaceous annuals and 
perennials, principally for aeconomical pur- 
poſes, as the common Vetch for fodder to 
cattle, and the ſeeds for poultry, &c. and 
the Bean, both as a fine ſummer eſculent 
for the table, to eat when green and young, 
and when dry to feed horſes and hogs, &e. 
though ſome ſorts, alſo both of the Vetch 
and Bean kinds, are proper to diverſify the 
compartments of the pleaſure-ground ; all of 
which are of the fibrous-rooted tribe, and 
moſtly riſe with annual ſtalks, ſome long 
and trailing as in moſt of the Vetch kinds ; 
others erect, as in all the Bean tribe; gar- 
niſhed moſtly with pinnated leaves of ſeveral 
pair of lobes, and papilionaceous flowers 
along the ſides of the branches. 

Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 
Chara#ers.) CALIx, is monophyllous, tu- 
bulous, and five-parted at top.—-CoroLLa, 
is papilionaceous, with an oval, broad vexil- 
lum, reflexed on the ſides, two almoſt heart- 
ſhaped wings, and ſhort keel, with an ob- 
long, two-parted claw or tail.—STAMiNa, 
ten diadelphous filaments, having roundiſh, 
four»furrowed, erect antherz.—P1sT1LLUM, 
a long, narrow, compreſſed germen, filiforme 
ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma, bearded underneath. 
—PERICARPIUM, a long, leathery, bival- 
vular pod of one cell, containing ſeveral 
roundiſh and compreſſed ſeeds. 

There are about eighteen ſpecies of Vicia, 
moſtly of the Vetch Tribe, and only one 
ſpecies of the Bean, which comprehends 
many varieties. | 

Vatch Kinds, 

There are many ſpecies of the Vetch, 
though only. a few of them have merit for 
3 culture; ſome to cultivate in the 

elds to cut green for fodder, and to ſtand | 

to ripen ſeed, (Tares) to feed pigeons and 
other poultry, hogs, &c. and ſome to culti- 
vate in gardens for variety; confiſting of 
annuals, biennials, and perennials, moſtly 
with long, ſomewhat trailing, or climbing 
ſtalks, and ſome erect; all garniſhed with 
pinnated leayes of many pair of ſmall lobes, 
terminated — by cirrhi or tendrils for 
climbing ; and flowers generally from the 
ſides of the branches, either ſingly or by 
twos, or many together on each peduncle, 
in 


e 
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In ſpikes, &c. ſucceeded by oblong pods 


filled wich ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. 


The moſt remarkable ſpecies for uſe or 
yariety are, 

* Vicla Sativa. ( Annual.) 

Common cultivated Vetch or Tare.] Riſes 
with weak, angular, ſtreaked, declinating 
ſtalks two or three feet long, garniſhed with 
pinnated leaves of ſeven or eight pair of 
oblong blunt lobes, and ſpotted ſtipula; 


and purple flowers generally two together, 


ſucceeded by ere pods in pairs, containing 
a few round ſeeds, | 


Varieties.) Common purple-flowered as 


above — White-flowered — Early ſummer 


Vetch—Blackeſeeded—W hite-ſeeded, &c. 

This ſpecies is the ſort of Vetch or Tare 
that is commonly cultivated in fields, to cut 
green for ſummer fodder, which is excellent 
feed for horſes, &c. and ſome alſo to ſtand 
to bring foith ſeeds for the uſes before 
hinted. 

*Vic1A Biennia. ( Biennial. 

Biennial multiflorous Siberian Veatch.) Grows 


five or ſix feet long, having large pinnated 
Jeaves of ten or twelve or more ſpear-ſhaped, 


ſmooth lobes on furrowed foot-ſtalks, and 
each peduncle having many light-blue flowers, 
ariſing at the ſides of the branches, ſucceeded 
by ſhort compreſſed pods. 

3 VicIA Sylvatica. ( Perennial.) 

Mood multiflorous Vetch.] Riſes with cir- 
rhoſe, climbing ftalks, five or fix feet long; 
pinnated leaves of ſeven or eight pair of 


oval lobes, and denticulated ſtipula, and 


each peduncle ſupporting many pale-blue 
flowers; grows wild in England, &c, in 
woods and among buſhes and hedges. 
*V1cCIA Cracca, bs 
Cracca or Tufied Veich.] Riſes with climb- 
ing ſtalks five or fix feet long; pinnated 
leaves of ten pair of ſpear-ſhaped, hairy lobes, 
and entire ſtipula ; and peduncles ſupporting 
each many blue imbricated flowers. Is a 
native of England and moſt parts of Europe. 
3 VIcIA Caſſubica. 
Caſſuabian Ligneous Vetch.) Hath trailing 
ſtalks two or three feet long, becoming 
fomewhat ligneous ; pinnated leaves of eight 
or ten pair of oval, acute, lobes, and entire 
ſtipula; and each peduncle having about 
fix pale-blue flowers. Is a native of Germany. 
The above five ſpecies are the moſt noted 
ſorts of the Vetch or Tare kind, ſome of 
which being in great eſtimation for _ 
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| culture, to produce green fodder as before 
noticed; but the firſt ſort, in particular, 
having the molt ſucculent ſtalks, are in moſt 
eſteem for genera] culture, being generally 
cut whilft the ſtalks are green and tender, till 
they come into flower in June and July. 

They are alſo ſometimes introduced into 
gardens, as climbers, for variety, eſpecially 
to diverſify wood-walks, thickets, &c. to 
climb upon the ſhrubs and buſhes ; ſowing 
the ſeed in the places where the plants are 
deſigned to remain, and they will readilycome 
up and flower ornamentally in ſummer. See 
their Propagation below. 

As all the forts riſe with long weak ſtalks, 
ſomewhat reſembling the pea tribe, they 
either trail on the ground or climb upon 
any adjacent ſupport, or upon one another, 
by means of their cirrhi or claſpers, at the 
termination of the leaves; and by which 
they mount upon buſhes or hedges, &c. 
ſeveral feet high, ſhooting up into ſtalk 
in ſpring, and flower in June or July; all 
producing papilionaceous or butterlly-ſhaped 
flowers, ſome but two on each peduncle, 
and ſome many as before obſerved, ſucceeded 
by longiſh pods of the leguminous kind, 
containing round ſeeds, ripening in autumn. 


Method of Propagation, &c. 

All the forts are eaſily propagated by 
ſeeds, ſowed principally where the plants are 
to remain in autumn or ſpring, both for 
field-culture and in gardens, 

For Field Culture.—They are ſowed both 
in autumn or ſpring occaſionally : when in- 
tended to raiſe a crop to cut for early fodder, 
they are often ſowed in autumn, aboutAuguſt 
or early in September ; in order that they may 
come up ſoon after the ſame year, and afford 
an early cutting next ſummer ; though they 
may alſo be ſowed in ſpring both for fodder 
_ to ſtand to produce ſeed or 'Tares; re- 
marking, however, the ſummer Vetch in 
particular, being ſomewhat tender, ſhould 
never be ſowed till the ſpring ; obſerving in 
ſowing the different ſorts, that the common 
allowance of ſeed is generally about two 
buſhels to an acre, which may either be ſowed 
broad=caſt and ploughed or harrowed in, or 
in drills, two or three feet aſunder, and 
earthed over an inch or two deep : that by 
ſowing them in drills, the ground can be 
readily hoed between by horſe or hand hoe- 
ing, to kill weeds, and land up the plants, as 


raQiſed for peas. 
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For Garden Culture. — When intended 
to cultivate any of theſe plants in gardens 
for variety; ſow the ſeeds in autumn or 
ſpring in the borders of ſhrubberies, wood- 
walks, wilderneſſes, thickets, &c. in the 
places where they are to remain, in patches 
near the ſhrubs and buſhes to climb thereon, 
or in open ſpaces to climb upon ſticks. 


| Fuba or Bean Kinds. 

To this genus Vicia, is now added thearticle 
Faba or Bean, formerly conſidered as a diſtin 
genus; but its general characters proving 
the ſame as the Vetch, the botaniſts have 
lately ranged it as a ſpecies of that family, 
dy the name of Vicia Faba; conſiſting of 
but one ſpecies only, which, however, 
compriſes numerous varieties, and is ſup- 
poſed the Common Field or Horſe Bean is 
the original ſort, and parent of all the other 
varieties commonly called Garden Beans. 

VIcIA Faba. ( Annual.) 

Faba or Bean.] Hath fibrous roots, upright, 
thick, ſucculent, firm ſtems, rifing from 
one or two to four feet high or more ; gar- 
niſhed with Jarge winged ſucculent leaves 
of two or three pair of large lobes, without 
Cirrhi or claſpers; and numerous papiliona- 
ceous flowers all along the ſides of the ſtalk, 
ſucceeded by long, compreſſed pods, con- 
taining the * 


It is a hardy herbaceous annual, and ſaid 


to be originally a native of Egypt; but all 
the varieties have been long inhabitants of 


our gardens, and grow freely any where in 


the open ground. 

Varieties.) There are numerous ſorts of 
Beans, all varieties of the ſame ſpecies (Vicia 
Fata) for their general growth and ſtructure, 
foliage, flowering, fruiting, &c. are exactly 
the {ame, and only vary more or leſs from 
one another in their ſize of growth, ſize of 
the leaves, pods, and Beans, times of at- 
taining perfection, domeſtic properties, &c, 
for all the different varieties are ſubject to 
vary exceedingly ; and as in the Common 
Field or Horſe Bean, we ſhall often find 
ſome among them that vary conſiderably from 
the original, both in ſubſtance of ſtalk and 
pods; and from theſe variations the different 
varieties of Garden Bean were firſt obtained, 
and by degrees improved by culture to their 
_ preſent ſtate of perfection; all of which are 
alſo very apt to vary from one to the other, 
unleſs ſome attention is obſerved in ſaving 


the ſeed Beans from the belt plants of the 


| 
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till December or January; in order that if 
| the 
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reſpective varieties; conſiſting of the ſol- 


lowing ſorts, arranged under three heads, ac- 
cording to their growth and times of attain- 
ing perfection, viz. Small early kinds,— 
Middling kinds.—And large late kinds. 


| Small Early Kinds, 

Thoſe under this head are of the loweſt 
growth, riſing only from about a foot and 
half to two and a half bigb, and ſome that 
ſcarely obtain a foot ſtature; but all very 
great bearers with ſmall pods and Beans, and 
are valued for arriving earlier to perfection 
than any other ſorts ; and are therefore pro- 
per to plant on warm borders in autumn and 
winter for the early crops to gather in the 
middle or end of „and in June. 

Early Mazagan Bean.) Grows but half a 
pare or two feet high, with ſlender ſtalks fully 
oaded from bottom to top with very ſmall 
pods, arriving to perfection in May or be- 
ginning of June. 

This is the ſmalleſt and earlieſt of all the 
tribe of Beans, 

Early Portugal or Liſbon Bean.) Grows 
two feet high or more, with ſomewhat 
ſtronger ſtalks and larger pods than the Ma- 
zagan Bean, arriving to perfection a few days 
after that ſort. ws 

Small Spaniſh Bean.] Grows ſtronger than 
the two former, with ſomewhat larger pods 
and Beans, arriving to perfection ſoon after 
the Portugal Bean. 

Dwarf Fan or Cluſter Bean.] Grows low, 


with ſeveral ſpreading ſtems from fix to ten 


or twelve inches high, very fully loaded with 
ſmall pods. 

This is chiefly planted for variety or cu- 
rioſity. K * 

Moſt of theſe ſmall Beans if gathered 
while young, eat very ſweet and palatable; 
particularly the firſt three ſorts, but if ſuf- 
fered to attain full growth, or become the 
leaſt black - eyed, they eat dry, coarſe, and 
of a diſagreeable reliſh. 

Theſe kinds have merit principally to 
plant for the earlieſt crops, and the firſt two 
or three ſorts, are the moſt eligible for that 
purpoſe ; but the Mazagan kind is the ear- 


liſt of all, proper to plant for the firſt crop, 


and the Portugal and Small Spaniſh Bean 
next; all of which are proper for planting 
early on warm ſouth borders, or other ſhel- 
tered ſunny expoſures, under or near walls, 
pales, or hedges, every month ſrom October 
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the firſt planting ſhould fail by inclement 
- weather in winter, the others may ſucceed ; 
and if all the crops ſhould ſurvive the froſt, 
they will ſucceed one another regularly in 
bearing; , planting them in rows, ranging 
ſouth and north two feet and a half aſunder, 
an inch and half deep, and two or three 
inches apart in each row ; likewiſe may plant 
one row length-ways cloſe along under the 
Wall, &c. | 

But as to the Dwarf Bean, it is not 
proper. to be planted for any general crop, 
only a few for variety; and for which pur— 
pole it may be planted either in autumn or 
winter, or in any of the ſpring or ſummer 
months till June or July, in rows two feet 

aſunder, or in patches avout the borders. 


Middle Size Later Beans, 

Theſe ſorts are of ſtronger and taller 
growth than thoſe of the former claſs; they 
riſing with ſtalks from two ſeet and half to 
a yard or more high, producing longiſh, 
middle-ſized pods of different lengths and 
thickneſs in the different ſorts ; being pro- 
per to plant for the firſt main crops, any 
time from November or December till Fe- 
bruary or March, to ſucceed the ſmall early 
Beans, and will arrive to perfection for the 
table in June and July. 


Long Pedded Bean.] Riſes with ſtronger 


ſtems, a yard or more high; a remarkable 

great bearer, producing very long, narrowiſh 

200 cloſely filled with oblong, middle-fize 
eans. 

Varicties of this are. — Early long- podded 
Bean. — Tall long-podded Bean, — Turkey 
long-podded Bean, riſing with ſtronger ſtalks 
producing the largeſt pods and Beans. 

All theſe long-podded Beans are remark- 
able great bearers, very profitable for a fa- 
mily and market, and if gathered for uſe 
while they are moderately young, they 
will eat tolerably ſweet and well flavoured. 
Broad Spaniſb Bean.] Grows moderately 
ſtrong, a yard or. more high, produciog 
broadiſh pods and Beans; is a. very goo 
bearer, and the Beans boil tender and well 
flavoured. 95 | | 

White-bloſſomed Bean.] Grows two feet 
and half high, producing entire white flowers, 
and great abundance of: ſmalliſh, long, nar- 
row pogs,. filled with oblong Beans. 
Ibis is, a good bearer and an excellent 
table Bean, 1cmarkable for boiling green 
W R 
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| Red-bloſſomed Bean.] Riſes with firm ſtalks 

two feet and half high, producing entire red 
bloſſoms, ſucceeded by ſmalliſh pods and 
Beans, not near ſo palatable to eat as the 
white bloſſom kind. 

Other leſs materia] varieties of middle- ſize 
Beans are Nonpareil Pean — Mumford Bean, 
— Black-bloſſum Bean. — Green Venetian 
Bean, 

Remark, that of the above varieties of 
Bean ranged in this claſs, the firſt three 
ſorts, Long Pods, Broad Spaniſh, and the 
W hite-bloflomed Bean, are the beſt for general 
culture; though ſome of all the others may 
alſo be planted occafionally for variety and 
experiment; and the ſeaſon for planting all 
the ſorts is, that for the firſt crop may plant 
in November or December on ſome broad 
warm border, or in any of the moſt ſheltered 
kitchen-garden quarters, in rows a yard 
aſunder ; repeating the planting every month 
till March in the open quarters or in fields, 
&c. after that if a longer ſucceſſion of thoſe 
ſorts is required, plant ſome every three 
weeks in an open expoſure, till May or 
June, 


Larger Late Kinds, commonly called Broad 
Beans. 

| Theſe are the ſtrongeſt growers of all of 
the kinds; they riſe with thick ſtems three 
feet and half high or more, producing large 
broad pods with Beans proportionably large; 
and are ſuperior to all the others to plant 
for the general crops, to ſucceed the long 
pods, and others of that claſs ; being proper 
to plant principally in the ſpring, or at leaſt 
not earlier than December or January, for 
the firſt crop; and for the general crops, 
ſhoud be planted every month or three 
weeks, from January or February, until 
May; and they will arrive to perfection in 
July and Auguſt, and are all moſt excellent 
family beans, and always the moſt ſaleable 
in market. | 

Sandwich Bean. — Grov's three feet and a 
half high, or more, producing large, broad 
pods, and oblong broadiſh Beans; and bears 
abundantly. IF 

Toter Bean. — Grows ſtrong, three feet and 
a half high, ar more, producing long broad- 
iſh pods, and large eee Beans, and the 
plants bear very plenteouſly, 

Windſor Bean. Riſes with very large, 
ſtrong ſtems, three or four feet high, bear- 


ing very large, broad pods, having very 


large 
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large, roundiſh Beans, the largeſt of all the 
Bean tribe, and the moſt excellent for eating. 

Of this claſs of large Beans, the Sandwich 
and Toker kinds, being of leſs ſucculent 
growth than the Windſor, are rather hardier, 
and may be planted earlier, that is, before 
Chriſtmas, for the firſt crop; and any time 
till April or May, if required; but the 
Windſor may alſo be planted anytime in Ja- 
nuary and February, in open weather; and 
thence every three or four weeks, till the end 
of April, for the main crops; or may conti- 
nue planting. them till the end of May, to 
continue the ſucceſſion of theſe kinds for the 
table as long in the ſeaſon as poſſible. 

All of which large kinds of Beans ſhould 
be planted in open expoſures in gardens and 
fields; the fiſt plantings before or ſoon after 

hriſtmas may de in the moſt ſheltered, dry 
ſituation ; after that the ſucceſſion crops may 
be planted in any open place, generally 

lanting them by dibble in rows, 'a yard a- 
Böser or three feet and a half for the large 
Windſor Beans, four or five inches aſunder 
in each row, and three inches deep. 


General Obſervations. 

All the varieties of Bean in the above three 
claſſes, are hardy, herbaceous annuals, that 
will grow in any common ſoil of a garden, 
and in the open fields; are all raiſed annually 
from ſeed, planted at ſeveral different times, 
from October till May, in order to obtain a 
ſucceſſion of young green Beans for the table 
three or four months in ſummer; for by 
planting early and late kinds every month, 
from OQober or November until March; 
and every three weeks or fortnight, from 
Mareh till May, June, or July, a conſtant 
ſucceſſion of young Beans is obtained from 
the latter end of May until September, or 
beginning of October; though as to the ge- 
neral planting ſeaſon, that after having 
planted a few of each fort before'Chriſtmas, 
to come in early, the main crops are plan t d 
in January, 3 March, and Apr; 
and the general ſeaſon of Beans in full p- 
fection of bearing and goodneſs, is Jun, 
July, and Auguſt. n 

As therefore the utility of Garden-Beans, 
both for private uſe, and ſupply of the mar- 
kets, is very conſiderable for about three 
months in ſummer, a principal ſhare of kit- 
chen-garden ground and field · land ſhould be 
allotted annually for the culture of ſeveral 
different crops, ſucceeding one another in 
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bearing in regular ſucceſſion from May or 
June till Auguſt or September, as before 
obſerved. 

They will all grow freely in any common 
fertile foil, in a garden or field, but ſhould 
be allowed always an open, free ſituation, 
not much overſpread with trees, &c. which 
would draw them up weak and tal, without 
yielding any conſiderable produce; gene- 
rally allowing the warmeſt ſituations for the 
early crops before Chriſtmas ; but the ſuc- 
ceeding ones may after that time be planted 
in any open expolure ; and for the late plant- 
ings in May and June, &c. ſhould generally 
chuſe the moiſteſt ſtrong land. | 

As to the general method of planting and 
and culture: all the ſorts muſt be planted in 
rows, the diſtance before mentioned, ac- 
cording to the ſize of the Beans, planted 
either by dibble, or laid in drills ; or for early 
planting in dry ground, may firſt draw ſhal- 
low drills, then plant the Beans in a row 
along the bottom ; allowing from two to 
four or five inches diſtance in the row, and 
from one and a half to three inches deep; 
and when the plants are come up two or 
three inches high, land them up on each 
ſide of the row with a drawing hoe; and 
after having advanced nearly to full growth 
and in bloom, it is proper to top the plants 
in general, which throws all the nouriſh- 
ment to the embryo pods, and greatly pro- 
motes their ſetting, and forwards their 
growth; and in the latter crops prevents 
| their being ſo much anoyed with the ſmall 
black fly. 

VINCA. 

Pervinca, or Petiwinkle. 

This genus is compoſed of ſhrubby ever- 
green trailers and upright growers, for the 

rubbery and ſtove collections, having all 
durable ſtems, and branches adorned with 
oval, oblong, and ſpear-ſhaped, ever- green 
leaves; and monopetalous,  ſalver-ſhaped, 
five-parted flowers, at the axillas of the ſtalk 
branches. Gap | 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] CAlLix is divided into five 
parts, and permanent. —CoRoOLLA, is mo- 
nopetalous, and hypocrateriform, or ſalver- 
ſhaped, tubular below wirh a horizontal, 
broad-ſpreading brim, cut into five obtuſe 
ſegments. —-STAMINA, five ſhort inflexed 


— 


filaments, having obtuſe, erect, membrana- 
ceous antherz.,—PIisTILLUM, two roundiſh 
5 . germens, 
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germens, terminating in one cylindric flyle, 
Jarger than the ſtamina, having two ſtigmas, 
one orbicular, and the other headed, and 
concave. —PERICARPIUM, two long, taper, 
erect follicules, of one longitudinal valve, 
containing many oblong, cylindric ſeeds. 


There are four ſpecies of Vinca, three of | 


them. common to the Engliſh gardens, two 
of which are er trailing, and declinated 
plants for the ſhrubbery ; the other is an up- 
right, tender ſhrub for the ſtove collection; 


and ate all of the ever-green tribe. 


Hardy Kinds. 


Theſe have ſlender ftalks, ſome that trail 
and extend along the ground, branching 
numerouſly, and cover the ſurface; others 
grow more ere, with declinated branches; 
and conſiſt of two ſpecies, both evergreens, 
and natives of England, &c. growing wild, 
under buſhes, hedges, and in woods; but 
are introduced into moſt of our eminent 
ſhrubberies, to plant as trailers in particular 
departments, between ſhrubs, to overſpread 
the ground, and occaſionally to mount erect 
upon ſupport, and form a buſhy growth. 

*Vinca Miner. 

Minor or ſmaller Periwinkle] Hath flen- 
der, ligneous, trailing, green ſtalks, branch- 
ing and running Are along the 
ground, emitting roots at the joints; gar- 
niſhed with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, thick, ſmooth, 
ſhining-green leaves, in pairs oppoſite; and 
flowers growing ſingly on proper peduncles, 
at the ſides of the branches, of difterent co- 
lours in the varieties. 

Varieties are.) Common green Periwin- 
kle with blue lowers—With white flowers 
Double blue flowers—Double white flowers 
— Double purple flowers—Yellow-ſtriped- 
leaved, with flowers of all the above colours— 
White ſtriped - leaved, with flowers of differ- 
ent colours. 

*Vinca Major. 

Major or Large Green Periwinkle.) Riſes 
with ſhrubby, ſomewhat erect, green ſtalks, a 
foot or two high, with the tops inclining to 
the ground; large, oval, ſhining-green leaves, 
in pairs oppoſite ; and large blue flowers ſin · 
gly on foot-ſtalks at the axillas of the branches. 

Variety.] With white flowers. | 

Both the ſpecies are perennial in root, ſtem, 
and branches, with leaves in perpetual ver- 
dure, and begin flowering in the ſpring, about 


March and April ; the flowers moderately | 
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large, each being of one ſalver-ſhaped petal, 
ſpreading at the brim, and cut into five 
parts; generally continue flowering in ſuc- * 
ceſſion ſeveral months, and even 1 
in winter, in mild ſeaſons, eſpeciall the Vinca 
Major. | 
As both the ſpecies and their reſpective 
varieties are very hardy plants, that proſper 
under trees and buſhes, even in cloſe thick- 
ets, &c. and ſpread and cover the ground 
they are proper to plant towards the fronts 
or verges of ſhrubbery clumps, wilderneſſes, 
and thickets, between the trees and ſhrubs, 
next the walks, and on the fides of ſhady 
banks, &c. diſpoſed, ſome to over-run the 
ſurface between the ſhrubs, in particular 
places contiguous to ſhady walks, &. others 
in patches, to run and entangle with one 
another in tufts ; and ſome planted entirely 
detached, particularly the Vinca Major ; and 
ſupported with ſtakes, and trained with an 
erect ſtem a little height, and encouraged to 
branch out above into a buſhy head ; in all 
of which modes, diſtributing them in the 
ſeveral plantations, they will encreaſe faſt in 
growth, and effect a very pretty variety at 
all ſeaſons of the year. | 

They are all expeditiouſly propagated by 
layers, cuttings, and ſuckers. 

By Layers. —Their trailing branches being 
layed in the ground any how, at almoſt any 
ſeaſon, they will moſt readily take root; and 
thoſe of the Vinca Minor particularly, multi- 
ply exceedingly without care; for the trail - 
ing ſtalks root in the ground at every joint as 
they extend along, furniſhing numbers of 
good-rooted plants in one ſummer, fit to 
plant off in autumn. 

By Cuttings, —All the forts will alſo rea- 
dily grow by cuttings. of the ſtalks and 


branches, planted in autumn or ſpring, in a 


ſhady border, and they will be well rooted 
by the following autumn, 

By Suckers. —They naturally fend up 
ſuckers from the root in ſummer, which may 
be taken up with roots any time in open wea- 
ther, from autumn till ſpring, and planted 
where they are to remain. 


Tender Stove Kind, 


Conſiſts of one ſhrubby ſpecies, a native 
of Madagaſcar, and is retained here in ſtoves, 


as an elegant evergreen, and beautiful lowers 
ing ſhrub. 5 


#* VINCA roſea, 


Riſe 
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Roſe Periwinkle of Madagaſcar.) Riſes with 
an upright, ſhrubby, ſmooth, branching ftem 
a yard or more high; having a browniſh 
bark; oblong-oval, ſmooth, firm leaves, 
placed oppoſite; and large beautiful, roſe- 
like, crimſon, and pale red flowers, fingly 
and in pairs at the ſides of the branches being 
large, ſpreading above and divided into five 
ſegments ; appearing very ornamentally from 
ſpring till winter, ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in 
the autumn. - | 

This elegant little ſhrub being an inba- 
bitant of the hot parts of Africa, in this 


* 


country muſt always be kept in pots, in 


order to be retained in the ſtove; in which 
it will flower annually in great abundance, 
managing it as directed for other ſhrubby 
exotics of the ſtove, Sce SToys PLAN TS. 
It is propagated by ſeed and cuttings, 
aſſiſted by a hot-bed. Heb 
By Seed.—Sow it in the ſpring in a pot 
of light rich earth, half an inch deep, and 
plunge the pot in a hot-bed or in the bark- 
ed in the ſtove; and when the plants are 
come up about three inches high, prick 
them ſeparately in ſmall pots and plunged 
again in a hot bed, &c. giving occaſional 
' ſhades from the ſun, and proper watefings ; 
and as they advance in growth ſhift them 
3 larger pots and keep them always in the 
ove, 
By Cuttings. — In ſpring or ſummer take 
off ſome cuttings of the young ſhoots, plant 
them in pots; and plunge them in any hot- 
bed or in the bark-bed, and they will root 
the ſame year fit to pot off ſeparately, and 
managed as directed for the ſeedling aan. 
VIOLA. | 
Violet. | 
There are many ſpecies of Violets, moſtly 
very low, herbaceous, fibrous-rooted peren- 
Nn ſome conſidered as flowery 
lants to adorn the fronts of borders, others 
for variety and medical purpoſes, riſing with 
cluſters of leaves and ſhoots but a few inches 
high, and low ſtalks the ſame height, crowned 
with [mal], irregular, pentapetalous flowers. 
Claſs and order, Syngeneſia Monogamia. 
Chara#ers.] CAax is pentaphyllous, with 
the leaves oval-oblong, ſharp at top and 
obtuſe. at the baſe; differently. arranged- in 
the different ſpecies, and "ethflent. Co- 


' ROLLA, is irregularly formed of five-unequal | 


petals, the upper one is broadeſt, obtuſe, 
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and emarginated, having a corniculated or 
horned neCtarium at the baſe; the two ſide - 
petals equal, obtuſe, and oppoſite, and the 
lower ones larger and-reflexed upward.— 
STAMINA, five ſmall filaments, two of them 
placed at the upper petal, entering the necta- 
rium by their annexed appendages; and ob- 
tuſe anther that generally coaleſce or con- 
neQ.—P1sTILLUM, a roundiſh germen,flen- 
der ſtyle and oblique ſtigma.— PErICaR- 
PIUM, an oval, trigonous, obtuſe, trivalvous 
capſule of one cell, containing many oval 
ſeeds, | mY 
There are more than twenty ſpecies. of 
Violets, moſtly very low, herbaceous plants ; 
many of them natives of England, and other 
different parts of Europe, and of America; and 
but 3 few of them have merit as garden 
plants for ornament or variety, conliſting 
of ſome perennials and an annual; compre- 
hending the Common Violet, &c. Heart's 
TTT 
Persia Kinds. | 
Conſiſt of the common odoriferous Vio- 
let and , varieties, and three ot four others 
of inferior value, all hardy perennials of 


humble growth, 


| * VtoLa Otorata. 


 Oaoriferous of Common Sweet: ſcented March 
Violet. ] Hath a fibrous perennial root, ſending 
up a cluſter of heart-ſhaped leaves and ſmall, 
creeping, rooting Tacos , and amongſt them 
fiſe fender naked peduncles, three or four 
inches high, trowned with the+ flowers of 
different. colours in the varieties, appearing 
in March., | r 

Varietits are.) Common blue flowered— 
Pale-purple-flowered — White-flowered — 
Double | ve-flowered—Double, white-flow- 
ered. Fd 

The flowers of all the varieties impart a 
fine ſweet odour and are uſed in medicine; 
though the ſingle flowered kinds ate the 
moſt odoriferous; but the double flowered 
varieties are largeſt and the miſt conſpicuous 
to fight. _ | w 

It grows naturally in woods, and under 
| hedges, &c. in England and moſt parts of 
Eutope, but has been a long reſident of 
gardens as a flowety plant, and for its lowers 


- 


to uſe in medecine, _ 
Vio Hirt. WAV 
Hairy Inodordus Violit.] Hat 


' | þ "8 N 


a fibrous, 


—— — 


— perennial, 


* 
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perennial root, crowned with heart-ſhaped, 
hairy, hiſpid leaves; and amongſt them flen- 
der peduncles, a few inches high, terminated 
by larger blue flowers, like the common 
ſort, but without odour; grows wild in 
woods and hedges in England, &c. | 
VIOLA Palmata. 

Palmated Virginia Violet.) Hath a peren- 
nial root, crowned with five-lobed, palmated, 
or hand-ſhaped, indented leaves, and low 
peduncles, ſupporting white flowers in May 
or June. 

+VioLa Montana. 

Mountain upright Auſtrian Violet.) Hath 
a perennial root; erect flalks a foot high; 
heart-ſhaped, oblong leaves; and purple 
flowers at the axillas of the branches; in 
April and May. 

VIOLA Calcarata. 

Calcarated Yellow Alpine Violet] Hath a 
perennial root, ſending up very ſhort ſtalks, 
ſour or five inches high, garniſhed with ob- 
long, oval leaves: and flender peduncles, ſup- 
' porting yellow flowers ſtreaked with purple; 
having long ſpur or awl-ſhaped neCtatiums, 
longer than the petals; flowering moſt part 
of ſummer. x 
 Harieties. ] Common yellow purple-ſtreak- 
ed-flowered—Plain yellow-flowered—Purple- 
flowered. 

Of the above five ſpecies of perennial Vio- 
lets, the firit fort (Viola ordorata), is the moſt 
remarkable, being highly eſteemed for its 
ſweet-ſcented flowers; and is proper to plant 
on the verge of ſhrubberies, wood-walks, 
and in tufis or patches; and as to the other 
four ſpecies, although their flowers are with- 
out ſcent, they, if arranged in concert with 
the varieties of the common fort, will effect 
an agreeable diverſity. | 

1 bough when the common Violet is in- 
tended to be cultivated for its flowers to ga- 
ther, it may be planted in beds, or borders, 
alone; in rows, a foot aſunder, and they 
will ſoon encreaſe into large bunches. 
They all flower in great abundance every 
year in their reſpeCtive ſeaſons; the flowers 
are ſmall, irregular, and conſiſt each of five 
unequal petals; continuing in ſucceſhon three 
or four weeks, and are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds 
in ſummer and autumn. 

The propagation of all the ſorts is by part- 
ing the roots, and ſometimes by ſeed. 


y Parting the Roots, —1 hey all multiply 
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| by the roots ; and the common Violet and 
the other creeping kinds-propagate alſo abun- 
dantly by their repent ſhoots rooting in the 
earth; they may be parted or ſlipped in 
ſpring, ſummer, or autumn, as ſoon as 
they have done flowering, in moiſt weather, 
or early in ſpring ; when each plant may be 
ſlipped, or divided into ſeveral flips, not too 
{mall ; and planted either at once to remain, 
or the weakeſt may be planted in nurſery- 
beds, to have ſummer's growth; and in ei- 
ther method each flip will ſoon encreaſe into 
a large tuft, and flower abundantly next 
year. 

By Seed —Sow it either ſoon after it is 
ripe, or early in the ſpring, in a bed or bor- 
der of light earth, and raked in; and when 
the plants are come up an inch or two high 
in ſummer, prick them out in a ſhady border, 
to grow till October, and then planted out 
finally to remain. 

Annual Kind. 

One ſpecies only come under this head; 
a well-known, little, tufty, very flowery 
plant, commonly called Heart's Eaſe, or 
Panſey ; and is generally conſidered as an 
annual, becauſe it often periſhes the ſame 
year it 1s produced ; yet it alſo ſometimes 
proves of a biennial or perennial nature, re- 
maining in ſtalk and leaf all the year, in fa- 
vourable ſeaſons. 

o VIOLA tricoler, LY 

Violet tricolor, or three-coloured Violet, com- 
monly called Heart's Eaſe, or Panſey.] Hath 
a fibrous root, ſending up ſlender, triquetrous, 
or four-ſquare ſtalks, branching diffuſely, 
from fix to ten or twelve inches high, aſ- 
ſuming a buſhy, tufted growth ; garniſhed 
with ſmall, oblong-oval, cut leaves; and at 
the axillas of the branches numerous varie- 
gated, tricoloured flowers, yellow, purple, 
and white; appearing in conſtant ſucceſſion 
all ſummer and autumn : grows naturally in 
cultivated places in the North of England, 
&C. | | 

Varieties.) Low growing, with ſmall 
flowers. — Larger, upright, with large fow- 
ers. — Variegated, yellow, purple and white- 
flowered Yellow-flowered, with purple 
ſpots — Purple, with yellow or white ſpots — 
White, with yellow and purple ſpots 
Scentleſs flowered—- Sweet-ſcented flowered. 

All the varieties flower very profuſely, and 
variegated many different ways in the ſame 
| 6U | plant; 
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plant; and the moſt prevailing colours are 
yellow, purple, blue, and white; ſome of 
which being of a fine velvetty hue, particu- 
larly the purple; varying in different flowers ; 
and all of which are ſucceeded by abun- 
dance of ſeed which ſoon ſcatters itſelf in 
the adjacent ground, and from which num- 


bers of plants naturally riſe, without care of | 


: 


culture. 
This elegant little plant merits culture in 


every garden, for the beauty and great va- 
riety of its tricoloured flowers; and it will 
ſucceed any where in the open borders, or 
other compartments, diſpoſed in patches to- 
wards the front; either by ſowing the ſeed 
at once to remain, or by putting in young 
plants previouſly raiſed in a ſeed-bed'; they 
will begin flowering early in ſummer, and will 
continue ſhooting and flowering in ſucceſſion 
till winter; and even during part of that ſea- 
fon, in mild weather. i | | 
It is eaſily propagated by ſeed, ſowed ei- 


plants are raiſed, and have flowered and ri- 
pened ſeeds, they will naturally fow them- 
felves, and produce a conſtant ſupply of 
plants. | | 


However, the ſeaſon for ſowing them 1s in | 


autumn and ſpring; the autumn ſowings 
come up the fame year, ſtand the winter, and 
flower carly in the ſpring following; and the 
ſpring-ſowed plants ſucceed them in flower- 
ing, and continue till winter. Sow them ei- 
ther in patches about the borders, half an 


inch deep, to remain; or in a bed or border, | 


broad-caſt, and raked in; and when the 
plants are advanced two or three inches high, 


prick them out, to remain to flower, one or | 


two plants in each patch, which will ſoon en- 
creaſe into a large tuft. 

VISCUM, Miſletoe. 

An hardy, evergreen, parafitical ſhrub, 
the branches are dictrotomous, with obtuſe 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, producing flowers grow- 
ing in ſpikes and white glutinous berries. 

Claſs and order, Dioecia Tetrandria. 

Characters. CALIx of the male flower is 
compoſed of four oval equal leaves. Co- 
ROLLA, none. —STAMINA, filaments, but 
form oblong pointed antheræ, each growing 
to a foliole of the calix, — The female flow- 
ers conſiſt of a CAL ix, compoſed of four 


ſmall leaves, Which are oval feflile, deri- 


VIS 


duous, and fitting on the germen.—CoRkol- 


LA, none, —P18TILLUM, an oblong, three- 
cornered germen, ſituated under the recep- 
tacles with no ſtyle, having only an obtuſe 
ſtigma.—PERICARPIUM, a round ſmooth 
berry with one cell, containing a ſingle ob- 


| cordated, obtuſe, carnoſe, and compreſſed ſeed. 


We know but of one ſpecies. 

Viscum Album, Mifſeltoe. _ 

Hath woody branches of a yellowiſh” co- 
lour ; they uſually grow in pairs, in a ſort of 
a forked manner, dividing from near the baſe 
of the main ſtem, and annually ſubdividing 
in a dictrotomous form; at the joints of the di- 
viſions grow the leaves, which are ſpear-ſhap- 
ed, obtuſe, of a thick conſiſtence and yel- 
lowiſh green, continuing all the winter; the 
flowers are produced in ſhort ſpikes from the 
wings of the branches, they are ſmall, and of 
a yellowiſh colour, they are ſucceeded by a 
large white viſcous tranſparent berry, which 


| is ripe in the winter, 
ther at once, where they are to remain, or | 


ſor tranſplantation ; and when once a few | 
The propagation of this plant is by its 


Propagation. 


ſeeds when the berries are full ripe; but as 
they will not grow by any means in the na- 
tural earth, being always found either on aſh, 
| maple, apple, &. trees, growing out of 
their branches, therefore to encreaſe them 
the following method ſhould be uſed : chuſe 
a fine ſmooth place of the tree, which you 
would wiſh them to grow upon ; on the part 
thus choſen ſtick a few berries, their gluti- 
nous matter will affix them, though it would 
not be amiſs to cut the outer bark with a 
knife, and for a greater chance of ſucceſs, (as. 
they do not always ſucceed), ſeveral branches 
of the ſame tree may be ſerved in the ſame 
manner. I have ſome reaſon to think that 
the ill ſucceſs which frequently attends the 
propagation of theſe plants by art is owing 
to the choice of the berries, for as they are 
of the dioecious claſs, bearing, male and fe- 
male flowers on different plants; the berries 
frequently gathered from male plants which 
not being near a female plant when in bloom 
may be deprived of the farina ferundans, ſo 
neceſſary for vegetation; therefore in the 
choice of berries they ſhould be taken from 
female plants which grow near to thoſe of the 


'other ſex. | 
The miſſeltoe is encreaſed in the woods 


”— 


chiefly by birds, particularly the thruſb, who 
in 
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in carrying the berries from tree to tree, and 


lodging ſome of them they adhere to the bark, 

and grow. This plant is ſaid to be poſſeſl- 

ed of many Excellent virtues, and is uſed in 

nervous diſorders, &c. 

VITEX. Agnus Caflus, or Chaſte Tree. 
Of this genus there is one hardy ſpecies 
cultivated in -our ornamental gardens ; theſe 
are ſhrubs furniſhed with digitated leaves and 
flowers growing in ſpikes, 
-.. Claſs and order, Didynamia Angioſpermia. 
Characters. CALix, a ſhort cylindrical 
monophyllous perianthium, indented in five 

parts.—CoROLLA, a ringent petal, with a 
flender eylindric tube ; the limb is bilabiated, 
both lips are divided into three ſegments, the 
middle one being broadeſt, —STAMiNa, four 
capillary filaments, two of. which are ſhorter 
than the others, having verſatile antherz, — 
PisTILLUM, a roundiſh germen a flender 
ſtyle, and two awl-ſhaped ſtigmas.— PERI Z 
CARPIUM, a globular berry of four cells, 
each containing a ſingle oval ſeed. | 

This tree was much celebrated among the 
ancients, on a ſuppoſition, that the influence 
of it was conducive to chaſtity {whence the 
name); but the moderns know of no ſuch pe- 
culiar virtue as has formerly been aſcribed 
to it. | 

This ſpecies is 

Virex, Agnus Caſtus, the Chaſte- tree. 

- Hath pliable branches, whole joints are 
long, riſing to the height of about five or fix 
feet; they are of a browniſh grey colour, and 
are garniſhed with digitated leaves, compoſed 
of ſeveral folioles, which are narrow and of 
a dark green colour, and ending in obtuſe- 
points; the flowers are produced at the ends 
of the branches in whorled ſpikes, which are 
pretty long, and of a bluiſh purple colour; 
they appear in autumn, but are not ſucceed- 
ed by ſeeds in this country. 

A variety of this is called the broad-leaved 
Agnus Caſius, the folioles of which are broad- 
er, ſhorter, and ſerrated ; in other reſpects 
there is ſcarce any difference. 

This ſpecies is eaſily propagated either by 


layers or cuttings any time in the winter, | 


and when they have rooted may be taken up 
in the ſpring and tranſplanted. 

VII IS, Vine. 

A genus of well known deciduous clim- 

bers, of which there are ſeveral ſpecies, one 

of which hath many much eſteemed varie- 


—— 
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ties; the other kinds are more noticed ſor 
their climbing. property and ſingularity than 
the fruit which they produce. * 

Claſs and order, Fentandria Monogynia. 

CharaQters.]  CALix, a very ſmall peri- 
anthium, indented in five parts, —CoRoLLa, 
five ſmall petals, which are deciduous — 
STAMINA, five ſubulate, ere, patent-fail- 
ing filaments, with ſimple antherz,—P1s- 
TILLUM, an oval germen without a ſtyle, 
crowned with a blunt capitated ſtigma, — 
PERICARPIUM, a large roundiſh berry of 
one cell, containing five hard roundiſh ſeeds, 
narrowed at the baſe, 

Species. 

'ViTis Vinifera. 

Vine or grape.] This hath lobate, ſinuated, 
naked leaves, with herbaceous flowers, grow- 
ing in a racemus which becomes a bunch of 
red, white, black, &c. berries. 

. Varieties of this ſpecies are.] (1.) TFuly 


| Grape, this hath a berry, ſmall, round, and 


black, ſlightly growing on the branches, but 
very little eſteemed, excepting for its earli- 
neſs ; it ripens ſoon in Auguſt, —(2.) Black 
Sweet-water, hath roundiſh berries, growing 


compactly together in ſmall bunches ; they 


ripen in Auguſt : the flavour being rich, and 
{kin thin, invites the birds, flies, &c. to prey 
on them, which (in time) ſhould be guard- 
ed againſt, —(3.) IL hite Sweet-water, this is 
an exceeding fine flavoured grape when per- 
fectly grown, but the berries being liable to 
outgrow each other, makes the whole bunch 
incomplete; this ripens about the end of 
Auguſt.—(4.) MAuſcadine, this is one of the 
fineſt white grapes which ripen againſt the 
common walls in this climate; the bunches 


are large, the berries are round, and of a 


very rich flavour; this will ripen in Septem- 


ber. (5 .) Black Cluſter Grape, hath hoary 


leaves, the bunches are ſhort and very com- 
pact; the berries are ſmall, and ripen the 
end of September. 


The following Varieties will not well ripen in this 
Climate without the Aſſiſtance of Glaſs, &c. 


- (6.) Black Frontinac, hath ſhortiſh bunches, 
the berries of which grow pretty cloſe toge- 
ther; when ripe are. round and of a deep 
black colour, covered with a mealy bloom ; 
the flavour of this grape is very rich, of a 


muſcat taſte, and in very hot ſummers will 


cipen naturally in October.—(7.) Red or griz- 


* 
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ly Frontiniac, hath middling fized bunches, 


the berries are round, of a red colour, and 
ſtriped ; this.grape when thoroughly ripe, is 
of a molt rich and excellent flavour; it rare- 
ly ripens in this climate without the aſſiſ- 
tance of heat.—(8.) Mbite Frontiniac, this is 
a high flavoured grape, and hath a peculiar 
rich juice when perfectly ripe ; the bunches 
are large, and the bercies, which are round, 


Jr 


of encreaſe by layers is practiſed as follows: 
in autumn or winter make choice of a ſtrong 
prolific ſhoot, of two years growth, ariſing 
from near the ground, and of the kind you 
would wiſh to propagate ; let this ſhoot be 
bent down in the earth fix or eight inches 
deep at the part where the laſt ſummer's 
ſhoot iſſued from; this ſhould be pegged 
down to prevent its being diſturbed and thor- 


are very. cloſely joined to each other, where- | tened at the top to two or three eyes; the 
by they are apt to rot each other before they || next autumn following the layer will be-ſuf- 
are ripe, which in ſome meaſure is owing to | ficiently furniſhed with roots for trauſplanta— 
the thinnefs of their ſkins; it is therefore ne- tion, when it may be cut from the parent 


ceſſary to thin them out when they are about 
the (ize of peas, whereby the ſun and air will 
have freer admittance, and thoſe which are 


plant, and placed where it is intended to re- 
main: but to inſure the layer's ſucceſs by 
ſuch removal ſeveral perſons have trained 


left will be larger, more handſome, and | them through the holes of flower-pots, in 
higher flavoured ; this grape will not ſucceed | theſe they have taken root, and in the winter, 
without artificial heat —(9.) Mufcat of Alex- if they are ſeparated from the mother plant, 
andria, hath long bunches, with oval large | they may be turned out of the pot undiſturbed, 
berries ; there are two forts, one with white, | and planted with the roots entire, where it 
and the other with red berries; they are a | may be thought proper. But the molt pre- 
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fine grape, but require a hot-houſe to perfect 
the fruit. —(10.) Hamburgh Red and Black, 


hath very large buaches, the berries are large 


and inclining to an' oval form ; this grape 


will ripen tolerably out of the ſtove, if the 


* 
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autumn proves kind, but not before the end 
of Oftober.—(1 1.) Raiſin Grape, hath very 
arge bunches ; the berries hang very looſely; 
they are of an oval form, but will not ripen 
here without being forced by artificial heat. 
(12) Aleppo, or Syrian Grape. The bunches 
of this grape are the largeſt yet known, 
ſome weighing at leaft a dozen pounds, the 
berries are large and white, growing looſely ; 
they are of a good flavour, and their ſkins 
being tough can be kept a conſiderable time 
after they are ripe ; this kind ſhould be con- 
ſtantly kept in the ſtove. | 
The above enumerated varieties, which are 
of the moſt approved and eſteemed ſorts, are 


ſuffleient to continue by forcing; and againſt 


the common walls, a ſucceſhon of fruit from 
May to November, the major part of them 


being the higheſt flavoured grapes hitherto, 


known. ; 

To theſe may be added ſeveral other vari- 
eties of thjs fpecies ;- but as they are little eſ- 
teemed among the curious in fruits, the 


ferable way to encreaſe this plant is by cuttings 
in the choice of which thoſe of a ſtrong vi- 
=”_ growth, with the buds not far diſtant. 
rom each other, ſhould be preferred, ob- 
ſerving, that ſuch cuttings have very thick 
turged, blunt buds, as theſe are molt proli- 
fic, avoiding thoſe which are not well ripen- 
ed, or have their buds pointed. In taking 
off ſuch cuttings, it is proper to cut them an 
inch or two in the former year's wood, be- 
low the place where the laſt year's ſhoot is 
produced from; for at this joint the roots 
will ſpring out and form the plant. In ſhor- 
tening theſe cuttings, obſerve to cut them in 
lengths of three, four, or five eyes, according 


to their diſtance from each other: the cut- 


tings thus ready (which may be taken from 
the parent plant any time between Novem- 
ber and February) ſhould be laid with their 
lower -part in the ground, and covered in 
hard weather with litter, where they may re- 
main till the ſeaſon of planting arrives, which 
is the beginning of April ;, they ſhould then 
be taken up cleanſed and planted, where they 
are intended to remain, and perfect them- 
ſelves, as they are not to be removed again, 
whether for walls or vineyard. The foil for 
grape Vines requires ſome conſideration ;.if 
the ground is of a wet nature or a ſtrong 


| mentioning them may paſs unnoticed, 
7 © oC AY apes ſtiff clay, it is the moſt improper for theſe 
. > yt Of their Propagation. plants, as the cuttings or layers will grow 
| 4 The general propagation of grape Vines |. very luxuriant, but will produce very ill 
| Is, either by layers or cuttings ;- the method | flavoured grapes, owing to the * 
Th 5 17 | moiſture 
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moiſture with which the plants are ſaturated; 


a rich light foil is therefore to be preferred; 
for notwithſlanding the notion of many gar- 


deners, in puttivg a ſtratum of ſtones, brick, | 


rubbiſh, &c. to impoveriſh the ſoil with a 
view to render the Vines more prolific, it 
only ſtunts the growth of the plants, and 
cauſes the fruit to be ſmall and triſling, 
whereas, if they have a rich ſoil the ſhoots 
will grow ſtrong, eſpecially where they can 
have extent to run, and the bunches will be 
roportionally large and handſome, Ihe foil 
Lien ready for the reception of the cuttings, 
let them be planted againſt the wall, at about 
ſix inches aſunder, and at ſuch a depth as but 
one eye of the cutting may appear above 
ground, obſerving to preſs the ground tight 
about them, and if the ſeaſon proves dry let 
them occaſionally have a little water; but 
where there is the conveniency of a ſtove in Feb- 
ruary the cu:tings may be planted each in ſmall 
pot, and plunged in the bark-bed; here they 
will quickly take root, and in the courſe of the 
ſummer make a very great progreſs, ſo much 
as to gain a year of thoſe planted in the com- 
mon ground, obſerving, as the pots are filled 
with roots, to ſhift the plants into others of a 
ſize larger, and thus ſhould be occaſionally 
repeated when neceſſary ; the plants thus for- 
warded ſhould in autumn be inured to the 
open air, and turned out of the pots with 
their balls into the places where they are in- 
tended to remain. Wich reſpect to the aſ- 
pect theſe plants require, let it be remember- 


ed, that all aſpects are improper for grape 


Vines, excepting the ſouth and ſouth-weſt, 
as in other fituations ſcarcely any bunches 
will ripen in this cloudy changeable climate, 


Firſt Year's Management of Cuttings. 
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in dry weather, is all that the plants require 
in their ſummer's management: when the 
leaves turn yellow and begin to drop, the 
{hoot which has been reſerved ſhould be top- 
ped down to two eyes; theſe will produce. 
ſhoots the ſuceeding 3 | 


Second Year's Management. 


The ſpring following the borders may be 
enriched and dug up ſo as not to diſturb the 
' roots of the Vines: in April and May the 
ſhoots from the eyes which were left will be 
of a conſiderable length, each ſhould be 
tacked-to the wall to prevent their being broke 
by the winds, rubbing off all lateral ſhoots - 
as they are produced, and this work ſhould 
be repeated occaſionally, till the ſhoots have 
done growing, obſerving to keep the ground 
entirely free from weeds during the ſummer. 
The November following, the operation of 
pruning ſhould .be performed by ſhortening 
the weakeſt of the thoots to two eyes, and 
letting the ſtrongeſt be. leſt to four, ſix or 
eight eyes according to its ſtrength; for if 
the principal ſhoot is very ſtrong, the greater 
length ſhould it be cut to, and the more pro- 
bability there is of its producing fruit the. 
ſucceeding ſummer. 


General future Management, 


The ſame care will be required the third 
year, &c. for in April or May, according to 
the forwardneſs of the ſeaſon, the ſhoots of 
the Vines will have made ſome progreſs, 


which ſhould be properly attended to, this 
is by diſplacing all. unneceſſary ſhoots, leav- 
ing none but thoſe which have the appear- 
ance of producing bunches, or furniſhing 
ſhoots for the ſucceeding year; theſe ſhould 


be laid cloſe to the wall in a regular manner; 


When the cuttings begin to ſhoot let them | for, if neglected, the firſt violent wind ma 
be examined, and leave only two, if ſo many | break them off, and if not, the ſhoots will 
ariſe, thoſe which appear the ſtrongeſt ſhould | ſoon run into confuſion ; the omiſſion of this. 
be choſen ; about a month after, the ſhoots | neceſſary work will alſo be attended with 

will have made ſome progreſs ſo as to ſhew | other bad conſequences, for the growth of the 
which is likely to be the ſtrongeſt ; this ſhoot bunches will be retarded, and the ſhoots, in- 
ſhould be preſerved, carefully nailing it tended {or the ſupply of the next year, will 
againſt the wall, to prevent its being broke | be ſo much ſhadowed and {topped in their * 
by the wind, obſerving to rub off the other; growth as to prevent the wood from obtain- 
in the courſe of the ſummer, as the ſhoot ad- ing its proper ripeneſs, ſo as to be able to fur- 
vances, continue to keep it nailed up, and | niſh good bunches in future. The ſame at- 
let all lateral ſhoots be ſtripped off as they are | tention ſhould be paid the Vines in the fol-. 
produced; this, with keeping the ground | lowing months, obſerving to keep them nail+ 
elcar from weeds, and occaſionally watering | ed up as they, advance, diſplacing all uſeleſs, 


ſtraggling,, 
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ſtraggling, and lateral ſhoots. As they are pro- 


duced in Auguſt, the extremities of the fruit- 
bearing branches may be ſhortened, as alſo 
thoſe which have run out of bounds to a very 
great length; this ſtopping the ſhoots will aſ- 
fiſt the bunches to ſwell their berries out, 
and forward their ripening ; and if that or the 
former month proves very dry and hot, let 
them be moderately watered : this will keep 
the Vine in a ductile ſtate, and bea great ad- 
dition towards increaſing the fize of the 


bunches; but when the fruit is full grown, 


watering ſhould be diſuſed as it would debaſe 
the flavour of the berries. When the grapes 
are approaching to ripeneſs they ſhould be 
guarded from the ravages of birds, waſps, 
and other inſects: they may be protected 
from birds, 'by placing a net over the Vine; 


but this prevents not the waſps, &. from 


preying on the fruit, therefore, to hinder 
theſe inſects from making their depredations, 


Provide ſome fine crape, which being cut to 
a pioper ſize, bags may be made fo as to fit 
the principal hunches : black crape is beſt, 


as it is of a colour which abſorbs the rays of 
light, and aſſiſts by its warmth the ripening 


of the bunches. But as our climate will not 


ſufficiently ripen the finer ſorts of grapes, 1 
ſhall conciſely mention the method of obtain- 


ing them in perfection. 


Forcing Grape Vines. 
Various buildings have been contrived to 
effect the ripening of thoſe kinds of grapes, 
which cannot be effected in the open ground, 
as likewiſe for the earlier ſorts to be fit for 
the table in May, June, or July. The con- 


ſtruction of theſe kinds of buildings are dif- 
ferent, though all anſwering the ſame pur- 
' poſe : ſome are conſtructed with flues rang- 


ing within the wall where the Vines are 
trained up; but as the Vines would receive 
more heat at times by being cloſe to the wall 
than is proper, a lattice work is generally de- 


tached therefrom, to which the branches are 
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trained, and the whole is covered with a 
range of ſloping glaſs; but the more common 
method is to train them under the ſloping 
glaſſes of the pine - apple ſtove, the Vines are 
generally planted cloſe on the outſide, and 
trained in through holes contrived for the 
purpoſe; in ſuch places there is a certainty of 
the grapes ripening in perfection, obſerving 
always to train freſh thoots from without 
every year that there may be no want in the 
choice of wood ; their management differs 
but little from thoſe of the common walls, 
therefore needs no repetition. 

The other ſpecies of Vines are thoſe which 
more excite curioſity than are of real uſe, 

*ViT1s Labruſca. 

Virginian Grape.) Hath a climbing ſtalk 
furniſhed with large, trilobate, heart-ſhaped 
leaves, downy on their underſide and in- 
dented on their edges; the flowers are pro- 
duced in bunches, and are ſucceeded by 
round rough-flavoured black fruit, 

*ViT1s Fulpina. 

Fox Grape.) The leaves are large and 
ſmooth on both fides, of a heart-ſhaped fi- 
gure with idented edges ; the flowers grow in 
bunches, and are ſucceeded by black berries 
of a very diſagreeable ſtinking flavour. 

+ViT1s Caciniatis. 2 

Par ſley leauved Grape.) The leaves of this 
ſort are finely divided, the ſtem is thick, 
bearing ſtrong; ſhoots, but the fruit is of no 


SVIT1s Arborea. 

Pepper-tree Grape. ] The ſhoots of this 
ſort are rather weak, but admired for the 
beauty of its leaves, which are ſuprade- 
compound, of a fine green colour, are com- 


. poſed of a multitude of delicate folioles ; the 


flowers come out in bunches from the wings 
of the ſtalks, and are ſucceeded by berries of 
the ſize and form of pepper. | 

All theſe ſpecies are propagated by cuttings, 
layers, or ſuckers, | 
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\ ALTHERIA. TWWaltheria. 
N 'The plants are woody exotics, from 
the warm parts of America and- India, and 
retained here in ſtoves for variety; riſing 
with woody ſtems, from two or three to four 
or five feet high, adorned with oval and 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and bunches of pentape- 
talous flowers. | 

Claſs and order, Monadelphia Pentandria. 

Characters. ] CaALix, is monophyllous, 
cyathiform or cup-ſhaped, five-parted, and 
permanent. CoROLLA, five heart-ſhaped, 
ſpreading petals. STAMINA, five ſhort, 
monadelphous filaments, having diſtinct an- 
"there.—P1$TILLUM, an oval germen, flen- 
der ſtyle, and pencilled ſtigma. —PERICAR- 
PIUM, an oboval, bivalved, unilocular cap- 
ſule, and one obtuſe ſeed. 

The ſpecies are, 

1W AETHERIA Americana. 

American Waliberia.] Riſes with a ligne- 
ous ſoft ftalk, branching ſparingly two or 
three feet high; large, oval, plicated, ſawed, 
indented leaves; and from the upper parts of 
the branches round heads, or bunches of yel- 
low flowers, on proper peduncles. | 

*WALTHERIA Indica. | 
Indian Maliberia.] Riſes with a woody 
ſtem, dividing and branching eight or ten 
feet high; having ſoſt, woolly branches; 
large, oval, ſerrated, plaited leaves; and 
ſmalliſh yellow flowers, in round bunches, 
| fitting cloſe, without peduncles or foot- 
ſtalks. | 
3 WALTHERIA Angu/iifolia. 


' Narrow-leaved American Waltheria.) Riſes] 


with ligneous ſtalks, dividing and branching 
fix or ſeven feet high; ſpear-ſhaped ſawed 
leaves; and round bunches of yellow flowers, 
on 2 peduncles. | N 

hey all flower in ſummer, continuing in 
ſucceſſion ſeveral months; ſucceeded by ripe 
leeds in autumn, 
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All the three ſorts are ſomewhat ſhrubby ; 
durable in ſtem and branches, at leaſt for 
ſeveral years; though, as they are generally 
raiſed from ſeed, they arrive to perfection in. 
two years, ſo as to flower and produce feeds; 
and ſometimes continue ſeveral years, and 
flower annually in ſummer. 

As they are tender exotics from hot coun- 
_ they muſt always be kept in a ſtove 

ere. 

They are propagated by ſeed, ſowed in a 
hot-bed ; and when the plants are fit to re- 
move, plant them ſeparately in pots, and 
plunge them in the bark-bed ; and managed 
as other woody plants of the ſtove collection. 

WINTERANIA. F/7interania, . 

It is of the tree kind; a native of South 
America; requiring the indulgence of a (tove 
in this country, where it is cultivated ſor va- 
riety; having oblong leaves and pentapeta- 
lous flowers, 

Claſs and order, Dodecandria MAonogynia. 

Charagers.) CaALIx is bell-ſhaped, tri- 
lobed, with the lobes roundiſh and con- 
cave.—CoROLLA, five oblong, ſeſſile petals, 
longer than the calix; and a conical, pitcher- 
ſhaped nectarium. STAMINA, no fila- 
ments; but twelve or ſixteen linear diſtant 
antherz, afhxed to the outſide of the necta- 
rium. —PISTILLUM, an oval germen; cylin- 
dric ſtyle, with three obtuſe ſtigmas.—— 
PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh, trilocular berry, 


with two heart-ſhaped ſeeds, . 


There is but one ſpecies, which is wholly 

a fine aromatic. | 
WINTERANIA. Canella] Riſes with a 
thick, woody ſtem, branching on every ſide, 
almoſt the whole length, growing near twen= 
ty feet high; having a lightiſh-coloured aro- 
matic bark; oblong, obtuſe, light-green. 
leaves; and red flowers, in umbellate cluſ- 
ters, at the ends of the branches, ſucceeded 
by roundiſh berries. , 
This 
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This tree, being a native of the hot parts 
of America, muſt always be kept in a ſtove 
in this country, and plunged moſtly in the 
bark-bed. | 
It is propagated by ſeeds, and cuttings in 
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layers; though the ſeeds are generally the 
moſt certain method of raiſing them; which 
are procured from America by the ſeedſmen, 
for the cuttings and layers root but reluc- 


pots, and plunged in the bark-bed; allo by 


| tant! 7. | 
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ER ANTHEMUM. Eternal flower. 

/ This genus furniſhes herbaceous an- 
nuals, and ſhrubby perennials for the plea- 
ſure- ground and -green-houſe collection; 
riſing with upright, branchy ſtems, from 
two or three, or four feet high; and ſome of 
procumbent growth, garniſhed with ſpear- 
ſhaped, and oblong, roundiſh, and oval 
Jeaves in the different plants ; and compound 
flowers. 


| Claſs and order, Syngeneſia Polygamia, Su- 


er flua, 


| Charafters.] CaLix, a compound flower, 


having the general calix compoſed of many 
long ſpear-ſhaped ſcales. -CoroLLa, com- 
poſed of many hermaphrodite florets in the 
diſc, each conſiſting of one funnel-ſhaped 
petal, five parted at top; and tubular female 
florets in the radius, more lightly cut at the 


brim. —STAaMiNA, five very ſhort filaments, 


and long cylindric. antherze.—P1isTILLUM, 
a ſhort germen; filiform ſtyle, having a bi- 
fid ſtigma in the hermaphrodites; and in the 
females two reflexed ſtigmas,—PERriCar- 


 PIUM, none; each floret ſucceeded by an ob- 


long, coronated feed, placed on the re- 
ceptacle. ; 

'The plants of this genus derive the name 
Eternal Flower, from the great durability of 
the flowers, which being gathered when fully 


blown, will retain their beauty many months, 


There are many ſpecies, but the moſt re- 
markable of which are the following, con- 
fiſting of a hardy herbaceous annual, and 
tome tender ſhrubby plants. | 


Hardy Annual Kind. 
Compriſes the common Eternal Flower, 


furniſhed with ſeveral varieties, all hardy an- 


XERANTHEMUM Annuum. 

Annual Xeranthemum, or Common Eternal 
Flawer.)] Riſes with an herbaceous, angular, 
downy, branching ſtalk, two or three feet 
high ; ſpear-ſhaped, ſpreading, hoary, cloſe- 
ſitting leaves; and all the ſtalks and branches, 
terminated by large flowers ſingly, of different 
colours in the varieties, appearing in July, 
Auguſt, and September, and are very orna- 
| mental, ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in autumn. 

Varieties are.] Large white-flowered, — 
Purple-flowered. — Double white-flowered.— 
Double purple flowered. Double violet co- 
loured. | | | 

The flowers of all theſe varieties are of 
the compound kind; conſiſting of many 
ſmall florets in one common calix, together 
forming one large flower, which in all the 
ſorts-is very ornamental, and in high eſtim- 
ation for the ſingularity of their durable 
beauty, even after being gathered; for if 
gathered when fully blown in dry weather, 
with part of the ſtalk to each, and hung up 
to dry in a ſhady place, they will retain 
their reſpective colours in full beauty all 
winter, and by placing the ſtalks in glaſſes 
or pots, not with water, but ſand to make 
them ftick faſt, and placed in any apart- 
ment of a houſe, they will appear very orna- 
mental. 

They are all eaſily propagated by ſeeds 
ſowed in the full ground, in autumn or 
{pring, or in both ſeaſons; as the autumn 
raiſed plants will flower earlier and ſtrongeſt, 
and the ſpring plants will ſucceed them, and 
thereby continue the ſucceſſion of flowers pro- 
portionably longer. 

Sow them tor tranſplantation in any bed 
or border of good light earth, either on the 
| ſurface and raked in, or in drills balf » 

| inc 
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inch deep, and five or fix inches aſunder ; 


and when the plants are come up two or 
three inches high, thin out a quantity of 
the ſtrongeſt, and prick them either in beds 
in rows a foot aſunder finally to remain ; or in 
patches about the different borders to flower 
in aſſemblage with other hardy annuals ; giv- 


YUC | 
| ing water as ſoon as planted, and repeated oc- 
caſionally in dry weather till they have taken 
good root, and they will require no farther 
care except keeping them clean from weeds. 
Or the ſeeds may be ſowed in patches in 


the different borders, in the places where you 


intend the plants ſhall flower. 


> 


UCCA. | 
Adam's Needle, | 

This genus conſiſts of ſhrubby ſucculent 
evergreens of America, both hardy and ten- 
der kinds, to diverſify the pleafure-ground 
and green- houſe collections, riſing wich up- 
right, thick, woody ſtems ſeveral feet high, 
adorned at top with cluſters of very long, aloe- 
like, ſtiff leaves, ending in long ſharp ſpines; 
and at top, from among the leaves, long.ſpikes 
of bell-ſhaped, ſix parted, liliaceous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] CALix, none.— CoROLLA, 
is monopetalous, bell-ſhaped, and divided in- 
to fix large oval ſegments.—STAM1NA, fix 
very ſhort reflexed filaments, having ſmall 
anther. —P1sSTILLUM, an oval three-corner- 
ed germen longer than the ſtamina, no ſtyle, 
but an obtuſe three-furrowed ſtigma. 
PER1ICARPIUM, an oblong, triangular, trifid, 
trivalved capſule of three cells, containing 
many ſeeds lying over one another in a dou- 
ble ſeries. 

There are four ſpecies of Yucca, all of 
which ate of ſingular growth; they riſing 
with erect ſtems from two or three to ſix or 
eight feet high, terminated by a large tuſt of 
very long leaves, reſembling thoſe of the aloe, 
but much narrower; have all durable ſtems 
and evergreen leaves; are'natives of different 
parts of America, and two of them are mo- 


derately hardy to grow here in the full 


ground; and the other two being more tender, 
require ſhelter of a green-houle in winter. 


Hardier Kinds. 
Yucca Glorioſa. 125 
Glorioſus Tucca, or Common Adam's Needle.) 
Riſes with an ere, ligneous, thick ſtem, 


two or three feet high, having very long, 
narrow, ſtiff, entire leaves, ending in a long 
arp, black-ſpine, garniſhing the ſtem al- 
moſt to the bottom and in a large tuft at top; 
and from the center of the top leaves riſes 
a long branching peduncle, ſuſtaining a 
panicle of bell-ſhaped white and purple 


flowers. 

*Yucca Filamentoſa. 

Filamentoſe or Thready Virginia Yucca.) Riſes 
with an upright, thick, ligneous ſtem two or 
three feet high, adorned at top with a tuft 
of very long, ſpear-ſhaped, ſtiff, blunt-pointed, 
ſawed filamentoſe leaves, emitting long threads 
from the ſides, hanging downward ; and 
from the top of the ſtem amidft the leaves an 
erect peduncle or flower-ſtalk, ſeveral feet 
high, garniſhed with many large, white, and 
purple: ſtriped leaves. 

Both theſe: ſpecies flower in Auguſt and 
September, and make an ornamental ap- 
pearance, but are not ſucceded by ſeeds in 
England. 

They are natives of North America, the 
former that of Canada, and the latter of Vir- 
ginia, and are both tolerably hardy; fo as af- 
ter having little occaſional ſhelter whilſt 

oung, for two or three winters, they may 
Fo turned out into the open ground in a 
ſheltered ſituation in the ſhrubbery ; though 
it is alſo proper to keep ſome always in pots, 
and treated as green-houſe plants, as a reſerve 
in caſe thoſe in the open ground ſhould be 
cut off in very ſevere winters, ngo! 


Tender Kinds for the Green-houſe. 5 
beat Aba. d n off 00 
Alite-leaved Yucca.) Riſes with an , ereft, 
thick, fleſhy ſtem, eight or ten feet high, 
6 X crowned 
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crowned with a large tuft of long nar- 


row, ſtiff, crenated, aloe-like leaves ending 
in ſharp ſpines; and from the center of the 
crown of leaves come out the . flower-ſtalk, 
branching pyramidally two or three feet high, 
having all the branches tei minating in a 


ſpike of flowers, purple without and white 


within, appearing in Auguſt and Sep- 


tember. 


*Yucca Draconis. 

Dragon Free- leaued Yucco.) Riſes with an 
upright, thick, brown ſtem, three feet high, 
crowned with long, narrow, ſerrated leaves 
ending in ſpines and nod downward ; and 
in the center of the leaves ariſe, the flower- 
ſtalk very branchy, with all the branches 


terminating in ſpikes of fleſh-coloured flowers 
in Avgult and September. 


All theſe four ſpecies of Yucca, being of 
ſingularly curious growth ; they are worthy 


of culture in every good collection, keeping 


ſome of all the ſorts in pots, to move to ſhel- 
ter of a green-houſe in winter; as they will 
afford a conſpicuous and entertaining variety 
in this collection; and ſome plants of the 
two firſt forts may alſo, after attaining a 
little ſtrength and gradually | hardened, be 
planted out in the full ground in fome dry 
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warm ſituation, ſheltered by adjacent ſhrubs 
and trees. 

As all the ſorts are of a ſucculent nature, 
they ſhould always be planted in a light dry 
ſoil ; if ſomewhat ſandy the better. 

The propagation of all the ſorts is by off- 
ſets and ſuckers, from the root and head of 
the plants; alſo by ſeed. 

By off-ſets, &c.— Theſe may be detached 
almoſt any time, in ſpring and ſummer, and 
lay them in ſome dry place for a few days, til! 
the wounded part made by ſeparation from 
the plant is dried and healed over, then 
plant them in pots of light ſandy compoſt, and 
place them in a ſhady place till they have 
taken root. | 

By Sced.—This is obtained from abroad, 
and ſhould be ſowed in the ſpring iu pots of 
light earth, and plunged in a hot-bed; in 
which the plants will ſoon come up, and 
when they are two or three inches high, 
prick them ſeparately in ſmall pots of light 
ſandy mould, plunging them.alſo in a hot- 
bed to forward their growth, aſſiſting them 
with moderate waterings and freſh air daily; 
and harden them by degrees to the full air 
in June and July, to remain till October, 
then removed into the greea-hovſe, 


et Eg The Tooth-ach 
ree. | 

This plant is a woody hardy exotic, grow- 
ing naturally in North America, riſing to 
the height of twelve or fourteen feet, fur- 
niſhed with large pinnate leaves and dioecious 
flowers, growing in ſpikes. 
_ Claſs and order, Dioecia Pentandria. 
' Charatters.] Male flower. —CAL1x, a pe- 


rianthium deeply cut into tive oval coloured 


rts—CoRoLLA, none. —STAMINA, five 
awl-ſhaped erect filaments, with didymous, 
ſulcated, roundiſh antherz.— Female flower, 
CaLIix, as the male, CoRoLLa, none, — 
P1$8TiLLLUM, a rouneiſh 


x rn an awl- 
ſhaped .ſtyle, with an obtuſe ſtigma.—PERI- 


CARPIUM, an oblong capſule, formed of two | 


valves and one cell, containing a ſingle 
ſmooth roundiſh ſeed. 8 

The name of Tooth- ach Tree being appli- 
ed to this plant, ariſes ſrom the uſe made of 
the bark in cleanſing the teeth, and pre- 
venting that troubleſome diſorder among the 
inhabitants of Canada. 

This ſpecies is called 

ZANTOXYLUM Clava Hercules. 

Canada Tooth-ach Tree, or Hercules's Club.] 
It grows to the height of twelve feet, with a 
rough bark armed with ſhort ſpines; the 
leaves are winged, of a dark green colour, 
growing irregularly on the branches, each 


conſiſt of four or five pair of ſpear-ſhaped 


folioles, which are terminated by an odd one; 


the flowers come out from the ends of the 
| | branches 
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branches in looſe panicles; they being ape- 
talous have no great appearance, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by unilocular capſules, containing the 
ſeeds. 

Variety.) The aſh-leaved Tooth-ach Tree, 
with oval, oblong, folioles, and prickly mid- 
* ribs. 

This tree is propagated by ſeeds and layers, 
or cuttings ſtruck in-a moderate hot-bed, and 
aſterwards inured to the open air. 

ZINNIA. 

A genus of annual plants, cultivated for 
ornamenting the pleaſure and flower - gardens, 


growing with erect ſtalks, garniſhed with ob- 


long leaves, and producing radiated flowers, 
laſs and order, Syngeneſia Polygamia Su- 
ud. | 

Characters. ] CaLix, the general cup is 
oval, cylindric, and imbricated, with many 
blunt, upright, perfiſtent ſcales. — CoroLL a, 
compound and radiated, conſiſting of her- 
maphrodite florets, placed in the diſc, and 
female ones, which are ligulated, and form 
the rays.—STAMINA, of the hermaphro- 
dites are five ſhort filaments, with cylindric 
tubuloſe antherz. — P1sTILLUM, an oblong 
ariſtated germen, with a ſlender ſemibifid 
ſtyle, and two ereCt obtuſe ſtigmas; in the 
female flowers the germen is oblong and tri- 
quetrous, with a capillary ſtyle, and two re- 
curved ſtigmas —PERICARPIUM, the calix 
containing oblong ſolitary ſeeds crowned 
with down, and placed on a paleaceous recep- 
tacle. ; 

Of this genus there are two ſpecies. 

" Z1NNIA Pauciflora. 

Yellow Zinnia.] The root of this plant is 
fibrous, from which ariſes the ſtalk to about 
three feet high; it is woody below, and 
branches upwards, which are placed oppoſite ; 
theſe are furniſhed with oblong leaves of a 
plealing green colour, the flowers terminate 
the ends of the branches on long foot ſtalks ; 
they are of a yellow colour, which decays 
till the ſeeds are ripe. 

' *Z1iNNIA Multiflora. 

Red Zinnia.) This plant is alſo annual; 
the ſtalk riſes ere with upright branches, 
theſe are channelled and hairy; the leaves are 
oval, lanceolate, and placed oppoſite ; the 
flowers come out at the extreme part of the 
branches, the florets of the diſc are yellow, 
and thoſe which form the rays are of a duſky 
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ted: theſe continue till the feed is ripe, 


which is in autumn. 

Theſe plants being annual are propagated. 
from the ſeeds which ſhould be ſown on a2 
flight hot-bed; in March, and aſterwards, 
when the plants ariſing ate a few inches high, 
they ſhould be pricked out on another bed 
previouſly prepared to receive them ; here 
they may remain till the advance of ſummer, 
when they may be taken up and tranſplant- 
ed in the borders of the pleaſure or flower 
garden, where they will blow and cowplete 
their ſeeds for the next year. 

AX GOPHYLLUM. 

Bean Caper. 

It furniſhes herbaceous and woody ſuecu- 
lent exotics of Aſia and Africa, cultivated 
here for variety in the pleaſure ground and 
RING collections: rifing with ereCt 

alks three or four feet high, adorned with 
oval, oblong, and ſpear-ſhaped, fleſhy, ſuccu- 


lent leaves, and pentapetalous flowers along 


the ſides of the branches, 

Claſs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 

Charafters.) CAlLIx, five oval, obtuſe, 
concave, erect leaves.—CoRoLLa, five ob- 
tuſe petals emarginated at top, and a ten- 
leaved cloſed nectatium, which includes the 
germen.—STAMINA, ten awl-ſhaped fila- 
ments and oblong incumbent antherz.— 
P1sTILLUM, an oblong, germen, awl-ſhaped 
ſtyle, crowned by a ſimple ſtigma.— PERI“ 
CARPIUM, an oval, pentagonous, quinque- 
valvulous capſule of five cells, having many 
roundiſh ſeeds. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies, one is herba- 
ceous and moderately hardy, with perennial 
roots and herbaceous annual ſtalks; the 
others are of a woody durable growth, and 
tender, requiring ſhelter of the green houſe 
in the winter. The principal ſorts in the 
Engliſh gardens, are the following. 

"ZYGOPHYLLUM Fabago. 

Fabago or Common Bean Caper.] Hath a 
thick, fleſhy, deeply ſtriking, perennial root; 
upright, round, ſmooth, jointed, kerbaceous, . 
green ſtalks, three or four feet high ; gar- 
niſhed with oval, ſmooth, fleſhy, blueiſh- 
green leaves two or three together on each 
petiole ; and reddiſh flowers, by two or three 
together at the axillas of the ſtalks, appear- 
ing in July, ſucceeded by long capſules, con- 
taining the ſeed, ripening in autumn, 28 

6 X 2 It 
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It is durable in root, but the ſtalks, being 


herbaceous, periſh every autumn; is toler- 
ably hardy, only requiring a little ſhelter in 
winter when young, afterwards may be 
planted in the full ground in the borders in 
any dry light ſoil, there finally to remain ; 
where they will abide many years by the 
root, and_ ſend up ſtalks and fower abun- 
dantly, and ripen ſeeds. 

As it is of a ſucculent nature, it ſhould 
have a dry rubbiſhy ſoil. 

It is propagated by ſeeds ſowed in the 
ſpring ; ſome in a hot-bed to bring them 
forward, and ſome on a warm border; and 
when the plants are come up about two 
inches high, plant ſome out in ſmall pots 
ſeparately, and plunged into a hot-bed to 
facilitate their rooting, and forward their 
growths but harden them by degrees to the 


ull air; others may be planted in a warm 


border to take their chance, allowing thoſe 
in-the pots ſhelter of a garden-frame in froſty 


weather, and in ſpring ſome of them may 


be turned out into the full ground where 


* 


they are to remain. 


Tender Green-houſe Kinds. 


Theſe are moſtly of a ſhrubby nature, | 


durable in root, ſtem, and branches, garniſh- 
ed with fucculent leaves. 


 ®ZyGoPHYLLUM Seffilifolium, 

Seffile-leaved African Bean Caper.) Riſes 
with an upright woody ſtem, branching nu- 
merous and trregularly, three or four feet 
high ; oval, ſpear-ſhaped, thick, ſmooth, ſuc- 
culent ſeſſile leaves, ſurrounding the branches 
by fours; and yellow flowers on long, flen- 
der footſtalks at the ſides of the branches, 
in ſucceſſion great part of ſummer. 

Varieties.] Yellow flowered — Sulphur-co- 
Joured flowers — White-flowered — Copper- 
coloured, having moſtly a reddiſh or brown 
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ſpot hear the baſe of each petal. 

3 ZYGOPHILLUM Adorgſana. 

Morg ſana, or Pur ſlane-leaved Æthiopian Bean 
Caper.) Riſes with-a ſhrubby ſtem, dividing 
and branching irregularly, three or four feet 
high ; oval, thick, obtuſe ſucculent leaves, 
ſurrounding the branches by fours ; and ſul- 
phur-coloured flowers on long foot-ſtalks from 
the ſides of the branches, appearing moſt part 
of ſummer. | 

Both theſe tender ſpecies being natives of 
the warm parts of Africa; they require ſhel- 
ter of a green-houſe in this country in winter, 
planting them in pots of light de earth, 
as being ſucculent, and manage them as 
other plants of ſimilar quality, See GREEN 
House PAN Ts. 

They are propagated eaſily by cuttings and 
by ſeed. | 

By Cuttings.— Theſe may be planted any 
time in the ſpring or ſummer ; if in ſpring 
about March or April, plant them in pots, 
and if plunged in a hot-bed, and frequently 
watered, they will quickly emit roots, and 
ſhoot at top; and if in the ſummer months, 
plant them in a-ſhady. place, or in pots. 
placed in the ſhade, giving frequent water- 
ings, they will alſo take good root; and in 
either method pot them off ſeparately towards 
autumn in order to be moved into the green- 
houſe or glaſs-caſe, in October. 

By Seed. —The plants ſometimes produce 
ſeeds in this country, or are procured from 
| abroad by the ſeedſmen ; ſow them in ſpring 

in pots of light earth, and plunge them in a 

hot-bed, where they will ſoon come up, and 

when alittle advanced in growth, prick them 

in ſeparate ſmall pots, watered and plunged 

again in. the hot-bed till well rooted, then 

hardened gradually to the full air in June and 
July, to remain till October, then placed in 
| the green-houle, &c. 


ADDENDA. 


A. 
GARIC. Muſhroom. 
SPAWN, 
ALSTROEMERITA, | 
Conſiſts of ſtove plants, which are peren- 
nial and herbaceous, bearing very ornamen- 
tal hexandrious flowers. 

Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Chara#ters.) CALix, none.—CoRoLLa, 
hexapetalous and ſublabiated, the three out- 
ward petals are wedge-ſhaped and retuſe, the 
interior petals are ſpear-ſhaped, the two 
lower ones of which are tubuloſe at the baſe. 
STAMINA, fix ſubulate, declining, unequal 
filaments, with oblong antheræ.—PISTII- 
LUM, a top-ſhaped, ſix-angled germen, which 
is placed below the flower; the ſtyle is de- 
clining and ſlender, topped with three oblong 
bifid ſtigmas.—PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh 
ſixangular mucronated capſule, opening with 
three valves, containing three cells, filled 
with many globoſe ſeeds : there are three ſpe- 
cies of this genus. | 

*ALSTROEMERIA Pelagiat. 

Peruvian ſpotted purpliſh Alſtroemeria. 
Hath a fibrous root, from which ariſe many 
herbaceous ſtalks, about three feet high ; on 
theſe the leaves are pretty thick ſet, and con- 
tinue all the winter, each of which are 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped, reflexed, and of a dark- 

een colour, from the extremities of the 
E. the flowers come out, two or three 
together, on long foot-ſtalks, they are com 
poſed of fix petals; the outer ones are white, 
with a large, reddiſh purple ſpot in the mid- 
dle of each ; the interior petals are ſpotted 
with purple; they are ſucceeded by a hexan- 
gular capſule, containing many ſeeds, 

*ALSTROEMERIA Ligfa. | 

Striped Alſtroemeria.] Hath a riſing ſtalk, 
with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and ſtriped purple 
flowers 
 - # ALSTROEMERIA Sal/illa, 
Alſtr oemeria.) Hath a twining 


See the article 


ſtalk, with ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed alter- 


nately ; the flowers come out from the fides 
of the ſtalks, and are of a purple colour. 
Theſe plants are retained in the ſtove, 
though they will thrive in the green-houſe ; 
. ul flowers come out in May, and 


frequently blow all the ſummer months ; they 


— 


in their reſpective genera, 


| are propagated by cuttings ſeeds or parting 


their roots, which may. be done any time in 
the ſpring, giving them the aſſiſtance of a 
hot-bed. | 

AMETHYSTEA. 

We know but of one ſpecies of this genus; 
it is a native of Siberia, and an hardy annual. 

Claſs and order, Diandria Monogynia. 

Chara#ters.) CaALix, is monophyllous, 
tubulately companulated, and five-parted at 
the margin. —CoRoOLLA, monopetalous and 
ringent.—STAMINA, two ſlender filaments, 
and ſimple antheræ.—PISTIIL Uu, quadri- 
fid germen, with a ſingle ſtyle topped with 
two acute ſtigmas.—PERIcAaRP1IUM, none; 
the cup containing four obtuſe ſeeds. 

This plant riſes with an upright ſtalk to 
the height of about a foot, with a few lateral 
branches towards the top, on the extremities | 
of which the flowers are produced in ſmall 
umbels of a rich blue colour, which make an 
elegant appearance ; the leaves are trifid, ſer- 
rated, and ofa dark green ; the flowers come 
out in June or July, and when the ſeeds are 
ripe, may be immediately ſown, where the 
plants are to remain, as they will not thrive 
well by tranſplanting. 

Aux DALUS PERSICA.— Add after Early 
Newington Peach, | EE | 

Galland Peach.) A middle-ſized round 

fruit, of a very deep red all over, eſteemed 


the fineſt flavoured Peach of any yet known; 


ripe the beginning of Auguſt. 

ANNUAL PLANTS. Such as are only 
of one year's duration, riſing from ſeed in 
the ſpring, &c. arrive to full growth the 
enſuing ſummer, and produce flowers and 
ſeed ; then totally periſh, root and top, in 
autumn or winter following. 

Plants of the Annual Tribe are very nu- 
merous, Principally all of the herbaceous 
kind; conſiſting both of eſculents, and of 
the flowry race, as ornamental plants, which 
latter are commonly called fimply Annuals, 
and of which there are both hardy and tender 
kinds ; the hardy Annuals being ſuch as will 
grow from ſeed in the open ground; and 
the tender Annuals are ſuch as require to be 
raiſed and forwarded in a hot-bed, as is ex- 
plained in the culture of the reſpeclive ſorts 


CALLICARPA, 
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CALIC ARPA, —add,' * ... 
Characters] CAlix, monophyllous and 
bell · ſhaped. — Cool L A, monopetalous and 
tubuloſe, with the brim cut into four obtuſe 
ſpreading parts.—STAMINA, four ſlender fi- 
laments double the length of the corolla, with 


oval antheræ.— PIs TII LU, a roundiſh ger- 


men, the ſtyle ſlender, with a blunt ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM, a ſmooth round berry, con- 
taining four oblong ſeeds. 

After cuttings, ibid. add, 


but ſhould be ſheltered from the ſeverity of 


hard weather, particularly when young. 
CHIRONIA, ſhrubby African Centaury. 


This genus conſiſts of two ſpecies of ſhrubs, 


which are natives of Africa, and require fome 
ſhelter in winter. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Characters] CAlIx, monophyllous, di- 
vided into five parts. Coꝶ ol LA, monopeta- 
Jous, tubular, with the border cut into five 
ſpreading parts. — STAMINA, five broad fi- 
laments, growing to the top of the tube, and 
topped with oblong antheræ. — PISTILLUM. 
an oval germen, ſlender ſtyle, and a capitated 
Rigma.——PERICARPIUM, oval and bilocu- 
lar; the ſeeds are numerous and ſmall, 

"The ſpecies are, 

?CHIRONIA baccifera, 
 Shrubby berry-bearing African Centaury.}] 

Chironia with round-jointed ſtalks, di- 
| vided into various branches upward, and fur. 
niſhed with ſhort, narrow, fleſhy leaves; the 
flowers are of a fine red colour, and pro- 
duced at the extremities of the branches ; they 
continue in ſucceſſion all the ſummer and 
autumn months, and ſometimes in favour- 
able ſeaſons produce ſeeds. | 

*CHIRON1A fruteſcens. | 
" Shrubby African Centaury with capſules.) 
Chironia with a round ſtalk, producing ſeve- 
ral ere& branches, and growing to the height 
of between two and three feet.; at the ends 
of each ſhoot, the flowers which are tubulous 
and ſpreading are produced ; they are of a 
bright ſcarlet colour, and make a gay ap- 
pearance ; they are in bloom all the ſum- 
mer, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 


 Prepagation, 


* . 


Both ſorts are raiſed ſrom ſceds on 28 


bed in the ſpring, and, when arrived at ſome | 


— 


of the Weſt Indies. 


agreeable to the palate. 


tolerable ſize, may be inured to the open 
air in ſummer, but require ſhelter in an airy 


glaſs-caſe in winter, and muſt have but little 


water; the ſoil they beſt thrive in is a light 


ſandy earth: they may alſo be propagated by 
cuttings, 


_  CHRYSOBALANUS, Cocoa Plum-tree. 


A genus of trees growing in ſeveral parts 
Claſs and order, [coſandria Monogynia. 
Characters.] CAaLix, monophyllous and 

bell-ſhaped.—CoroLLa, conſiſts of five ob- 

long, ſpreading petals, inſerted in the calix. 

—STAMINA, many filaments inſerted in the 

calix, and ſmall twin antherz.—P1sTILLUM, 

an oval germen, with a ſtyle of the ſhape and 


length of the ſtamina, with a blunt ſtigma. 


—PERICARP1UM, a large oval berry of one 
cell, containing a rough oval nut. 
The ſpecies are, | 
1CHRYSOBALANUS, Trace. | 
Cocoa Plum-tree.] Chryſobalanus with a 
ſhrubby ſtalk riſing about eight or ten feet 
high, from which iſſues ſeveral branches, 
which are furniſhed with ſtiff, oval, indented 
leaves from the wings of theſe, and at the 
ſeparation of the branches, the lowers come 
out in looſe bunches ; they are ſmall and of 
a white colour ; theſe are ſucceeded by ber- 
ries which are of different colours, and of the 
ſize of a middling plum. | 
*CHRYSOBALANUS Purpurea. 
Chryſobalanus with decompoundedleaves.) This 
ſpecies hath a ſhrubby ſtalk like the former, 
but differs in the foliage, being winged and 
branched, each branch conſiſting of ſix or 
ſeven pair of oval entire folioles. 


Propagation. 


Theſe trees are propagated by the nuts, 
which muſt be procured from the Weſt In- 
dies; they muſt be ſown in the ſpring on a 
hot-bed, and when the plants have riſen 
high enough; they may be tranſplafited Gng- 
ly. into pots, and plunged into the Bark-bed in 
the ſtove, obſerving to ſhade thtm from the 
ſun till they have taken freſh root, in which 
place they muſt always be continued. 


CHRY SOPHILLUM, Star-apple-tree. 

It grows naturally in the Weſt Indies, 
where it is cultivated for its fruit, which is 
aſtringent and rough to the palate, unleſs 
mellowed by keeping, when it becomes very 


Claig | 


e 


Claſs and order, Pentand-ia Monogynia. 
Characters. ] CAL1X, a (mall cup divided 
into five parts, ——CoROoLLA, monopetalous 
and bell-ſhaped, with the border cut into 
five parts. — STAMINA, five ſubulate fila- 
ments, placed in the tube of the corolla, and 
topped with double roundiſh antherz. —P1s- 
TILLUM, a roundiſh germen, with a very 
ſhort ſtyle and blunt ſtigma. — Pericar- 
PIUM, a large round berry,containing ten 
cells, in four or five of which are depoſited 
a compreſſed hard ſeed. 

The ſpecies are, | 
ICHRYSOPHYLLUM, Caintto. 
Gold-coloured leaved Star-apple-tree ] This 
ſpecies in its native country riſes to thirty or for- 
ty feet in height, ſurniſhed with many ſlender 
declining branches, on which grow oval ſtri- 
ated leaves, whoſe under ſide is downy, and 
of a gold colour ; the flowers are produced 
in oblong bunches from the extremity of the 
branches, and are ſucceeded by a large berry. 
*CHRYSOPHYT.LUM, Glabrum. 
Mexican Medlar, or Sappatilla.) The dif- 
ference between this and the other ſpecies is, 


that it grows not near ſo large, the under 


part of the leaves are quite ſmooth, and the 
fruit is oval, about the ſize of a damſon ; 
both ſpecies retain their leaves all the year, 

' Propagation. ; 

The propagation of theſe trees are by 
ſeeds from their native country, which mult 
be ſown in pots and plunged in a hot-bed, 
and when the plants have ariſen to three or 
four inches high, they ſhould be planted 
fingly into ſmall pots, and replunged into 
the bark-bed, care being taken to ſhade and 
water them till they have got a freſh root, 
which they will ſoon do; after this they 

- ſhould have a proper ſhare of air and water, 

according to the weather, and on the ap- 
proach of winter, admitted into the ſtove, 
where they ſhould be treated as others of the 
like nature are. 


COCCOLOBA, Sea-ſide Grape, 

This genus of plants grow on the ſea 
ſhores in divers parts of the Weſt Indies, 
and are here admired for the largeneſs and 


divided into five, parts —CoRoLLA, none, 
STAMINA, conſiſts of eight ſubulate ſpread- 
ing filaments, which ate ſhorter than the 
cup; the antherz are roundiſh and double. — 
PISTILLUM, a three-cornered oval germen, 
with three ſhort, flender, ſpreading ſtyles, 
and ſimple ſtigmas. —PER1CARP1UM, none, 
the cup containing the ſeed, which is an oval- 
pointed nut of one cell. | 

The ſpecies are, 

"CoccoLoBA Unvifera. 

Shining-leaved Sea fide Grape.) The leaves 
are round, thick, and heart-ſhaped, about 
ſix or ſeven inches diameter ; it grows on the 
ſea ſhores in moſt of the Weſt Indian iſlands. 

*CoccoLoBA Rubeſcent. | 

Downy-leaved Sea fide Grape.] Wich orbi- 
cular hairy leaves, about eight inches long, 
and three or four broad; it is a native of 
New Spain. 

*COCcoLDBA Excoriata. 

Mountain Grape.) With light-green, oval, 
heart ſhaped leaves, whoſe foot-ſtalks are 
Joined to the under part; it grows in Cam- 
peachy. 

*CoccoLoBA Tenuifelia, 

Small-fruited, Sea- ſide Grape.) With oval 
membranacecus leaves of a light- green, about 
ſix inches long and three broad; it is a native 
of Jamaica. 

*CoccoLoBA Pun#ata. 

Viined-leaved Sea-fide Grape.) With lan 
ceolate oval leaves, three or four inches long, 
and indented at their foot- ſtalks; it is a native 
of New Spain. | 

All the ſpecies are of the ſhrubby kind, in- 
clinable to be woody; they riſe fix or ſeven 
feet high, and bear grape-like bunches ; the 
fruit of ſome of the ſpecies are eaten in the 
Weſt Indies, but they produce none here. 

CORDIA, Sebeſten. 

It conſiſts of ſour or five ſpecies, one of 
which is worthy of notice, : 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia.] 

Characters.) CALIx, a modophyllous tu- 
bulated cup, dentated at the *top Co- 
ROLLA, monopotalous, and funnel-ſhaped, 
STAMINA, five ſubulate filaments, with 
oblong antheræ. PISTILLUM, a round- 
iſn pointed germen, with a fingle ſtyle the 


_ ſhape of their leaves which are evergreen and 


very ornamental in the ſtove with other cu- | length of the ſtamina, and divided at top in- 


tious plants. to two parts, each of which terminate with a 
Claſs and order, Octandria Trygynia. blunt ſtigma. —PzRICaRPIUM, a globoſe- 


Charafers,) CALIx, a monophylious cup, | pointed drupe, faſtened to the cup. 
| | | SEMIN A, 
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cells. | | 

The Cordia Sebe/ten riſes eight or nine feet 
high, with divers ſtems of the ſhrub kind, 
which, toward the upper parts, are furniſh- 
ed with rough ovato-oblong leaves of a deep 
green colour, and placed alternately on ſhort 
toot-ſtalks ; the flowers are produced at the 
extremities of the branches in large cluſters 
on branching foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining one, 
two, or three flowers, of a rich ſcarlet colour; 
but they produce no ſeed in this country. 


Sun, a furrowed nut, containing four 


| Propogation. 
As this plant is a native of the Weſt In- 


dies, the ſeeds muſt be procured from thence, | 


as by ſeeds all the ſpecies are propagated ; 
theſe obtained ſhould be ſown in pots, and 
plunged into a hot-bed, and about two 


months aſter, the plants ariſing will be fit to 


tranſplant- ſingly, and again plunged; after- 

ward they muſt be removed into the ſtove, 

where they ſhould conſtantly be kept. 
CROTOLARIA. | 

| We have no Engliſh name for this genus, 

which conſiſts of ſeveral ſpecies, which ate 


all natives of foreign parts; but as the flow | 


ers of moſt of them have no great beauty, 
we ſhall only notice one ſpecie which de- 
ſerves obſervation, this is Crotolaria Laburni- 
olia. 1 

Claſs and order. Diadelphia Decandria. 
Cbaraclers. ] CA UR, a large cup divided 
into three parts. OROLLA, is papiliona- 
ceous, conſiſting of a large, pointed, heart- 
ſhaped ſtandard, two ovate wings, ſhorter 
by balf than the ſtandard, and an acuminat- 
ed keel the length of the wings. —STAMINA, 
ten diadelphous filaments riſing upwards, 
crowned by ſimple anthere.PisTILLUM, an 


oblong, reflexed, hairy germen, a ſimple ſtyle, | 


riſing upwards, and an obtuſe ſtigma.—— 
PERICARPIUM, a ſhort, turgid, bivalvular 
pod, containing one or more roundiſh kid- 
ney-ſhaped ſeeds. : 7 
Crotularia Liburnifalia, riſes with a woody 
flem branching upwards, and furniſhed with 
oval pointed leaves about two inches long and 
one broad, of a light green, and are trifoliate; 


the flowers are produced at the ends of the 


branches in ſpikes, and are of a beautiful 


yellow colour; they blow the beſt part of the 
ſummer, and are ſucceeded: by the pcds and 


4 


ſeeds ; this plant being a native of India, re- 


* 


quires a ſtove for its protection, though it 
will endure the open air in the warm ſum- 
mer months: it 1s propagated either by ſeeds 
or cuttings in the ſpring, but muſt be aſſiſt- 
ed by a hot-bed. 5 f | 


Dar HN Cneorum.— Add, 

Daphne with ſhort woody ſtalks, of about 
nine or ten inches height, and furniſhed ir- 
regularly with ſmall Janceolate leaves of a 
dark green; the flowers are produced in 
cluſters along the extremities of the branches, 
and are of a purple colour ; the ſcent of them 
is very..agrecable, and as a farther recom- 
mendation they blow early in the ſpring 
when other flowers are ſcarce. 

+*DAPHNE Indica. 

Daphne with a whitiſh woody ſtem, ſel. 
dom growing above two feet high, with late- 
ral upright branches, which are garniſhed 


- with dark evergreen leaves, about an inch 


and a half long, and an inch broad, theſe are 
placed oppoſite to each other, they are {ſmooth 
and of an oblong oval form; the- flowers 
come out as the other ſorts, and are of a duſky 
culour. | a! 
» The third fort muſt be raiſed from ſeeds ; 
they thrive beſt where they are ſown, as they 
rarely ſucceed by removing. and as they make. 
an elegant pot flower, it would be eligible to 
ſow ſome ſeeds in ſmall pots, when they may 
at any time be ſhiſted with balls ſo as not to 
miſcarry. | 88 | 
The fourth ſort is too tender to bear the 
open ground, it ſhould therefore be planted 
in a conſervatory, where it will thrive beſt ; 
this plant is rather of ſtubborn growth, it is 
raiſed from ſeeds from abroad, which ſhould 
have a hot-bed to vegetate them, | 
' DECIDUOUS PLANTS. 
Such as caſt their leaves in winter, and 
is applicable to trees, ſhrubs, and herbaceous 
vegetables; and each of which tribes com- 
prehend numerous Deciduous Plants ; moit 
of our valuable foreſt and fruit-trees are of 
the. Deciduous kind; likewiſe the greater 
number of our moſt beautiful flowering 
ſlirubs that adorn the ſhrubberies are De- 
ciduous ; as are alſo'a very great ſhare of the 


| flowery perennials, both bulbous and fibrous · 


rooted kinds. v1 . 
DIOSPYROS,. Date Plum. 0 
This er are very ornamental plants ſor 

the ſhrubbery; the leaves being of a fine 

* 


green 


Nn N KA | 


make à good contraſt with thoſe of 
other trees whoſe ſhape and tints are different. 


in pots, and when, inured to the open air by 
degrees, ſhould remain undiſturbed until au- 


. Claſs and order, Polygamia Dioccia. tumn, or rather till the ſpring, when they 


Obaracters.] Hermaphrodite, CAL ix, a large, 
monoph yllous, permanent, obtuſe cup, divided 
into four parts. Cokol LA, one large pitcher- 
ſhaped petal, divided into four acute ſpreading 
angles.—STAMINA, eight ſhort, 2 
filaments, firmly joined to the receptacle with 
oblong antheræ, which are deſtitute of fari- 
na.—PISTILLUM, a roundith germen, a 
ſingle, quadrifid, permanent ſtyle, longer 


may be tranſplanted into a warm part of the 
nurſery, there to remain till they are arrived 
to a ſize fitting for the plantation they are 
deſigned for. | 

F 


*FRAXINUS Integrifelia.— Add, 1 
Entire - leaved Aſh.) Hath oval-pointed 
entire leaves, grows to thirty feet; but 
as it has been diſcovered but a few years 


than the ſtamina, and an obtuſe bifid ſtigma. in Yorkſhire, and not flowered, botaniſts 


—PERICARPIUM, a large globular berry of 


eight cells placed on the large patent cup.— | 


SEMINA, the ſeeds are fingle, roundiſh, 
compreſſed, and very hard. | 
Male Flowers in diſtin Plants. 

CaLix, a ſmall, erect, acute, monophyl- 
lous cup, — CoRoLLA,, a three-cornered, 
pitcher-ſhaped, leatherey petal, cut into four 
roundiſh, revolute ſegments. — STAMINA, 
are eight ſhort filaments, inſerted in the re- 
ceptacle, having long, acute, twin antheræ. 

The ſpecies are, 

Dios YR OS Lotus, 

Indian Date Plum.] Dioſpyros with an 
upright ſtem, and grows to the height of 
twenty feet ; the branches are covered with a 
ſmooth whitiſh bark, the buds on the younger 
ſhoots begin to ſwell ſoon after the leaves 
are ſhed ; the leaves are of a bright green, 
their figure is oblong, ending in a point, 
and are placed alternately on the branches, 
continuing ꝑreen till they fall off in autumn; 
the flowers have no great beauty, they are of 
a rediſh colour, and are ſucceeded by large 
black berries, which are eatable like the 
medlar when in a ſtate of decay. 

*DiospyRos Firginana. 

Pifhamin-Plum.) Dioſpyros with whitiſh 
ſmooth branches, growing in an irregular 
manner to the height of twelve or fourteen 
feet; the leaves are of a fine ſhining green, 
and five or fix in length; at the time of their 
ſhedding, which is carly in autumn, they turn 
to a purpliſh red, the flowers are like thoſe of 
the other ſpecies, and are ſucceeded by fruit, | 
which are alſo catable. | 

Propagation. | 

They are both raiſed from ſeeds, which 
need not the aid of a hot-bed, though they 
would come up more certain and quicker 


with one: in ſuch caſe they ſhould be ſown 


have not yet determined whether it is a diſ- 
tinCt ſpecies, or only an accidental variety of 
the common aſh; though it certainly claims 
a ſpecific title, as all the other ſpecies are fur- 
niſhed with winged leaves. 


G. 


GORTERIA. $i | 

Conſiſts of ſhrubby plants, with naked 
branching flowers and downy ſeeds. 

Claſs and order, Syngeneſia Polygamia Fruſ- 
tanea. 

Chara#ters.] Calix, the common cup is 
monophyllous, and formed of prickly ſcales 
placed imbricatum.—CoRoLLA, is radiated 
and compound ; the hermaphrodite florets fill 
the diſc, which are radiated with a few fe- 
males, STAMINA, five ſhort filaments, 
with cylindric antherz. —P1sTILLUM, a vil- 
loſe germen, ſlender ſtyle, and a bifid ſtig- 
ma. PERICARPIUM, the calix which te- 
mains, the fame containing ſolitary round- 
iſh ſeeds, crowned with down. 

The ſpecies are. 

*GORTERIA Ringens. i | 

This is a low-growing plant, whoſe woody 
branches ſpread on the ground, and furniſhed. 
with winged lanceolate leaves, parted into 
three or five parts at their extremities ; the 
flowers which proceed from the branches are 
radiated, of a fine deep yellow colour, and 
appear in May. 

$0 tre Fruticoſa. | oo 
_ Gorteria with a ſhrubby ſtalk, which riſes 
about three feet high, furniſhed with ſlender 
branches, on which are placed oblong indent- 
ed leaves, armed at. the edges with weak 
ſpines ; their under-part are woolly, but 
ſmooth and green on the upper ſurface; the 
branches bear the flowers at their extremities, 
which are of a golden colour, and blow in June. 
8 kts | There 
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There are two or three other ſpecies, 


which are ſcarce worth mentioning. 
They are propagated by cuttings in the ſum- 


mer months, being covered with glaſſes, and 


muſt be ſheltered in a green-houſe in winter. 
GUILANDINA, Handle, or Nickar - tree. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of Guilandina, 
but the kind we ſhall mention here is hardy, 
and will endure our ſevereſt winters, the 
others being natives of the hotteſt climates. 

. Claſs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 
Characters. CALIx, a monophyllous bell- 
aped cup, cut at the brim into five parts.— 
OROLLA, five ſpear-ſhaped, concave, ſeſ- 
le petals. ——STAMINA, ten awl-ſhaped 

erect filaments, inſerted in the cup.—P1s- 

TILLUM, an oblong germen, with a ſlender 

ſtyle, and ſimple ſtigma —PERIcARTIUM, 

A rhomboidal, ſwelling, compreſſed, unilo- 

cular pod, having a convex ſuture on the up- 

per- ſide, containing one cell, and divided in- 


to many partitions by tranſverſe valves, in | 
each of which, are lodged a hard, roundiſh, 
and compreſſed ſeed. | & 


The hardy ſpecies is, 
GUuILANLI. A Dioica. 
Canada Bonduc or Nickar-tree.] The Bon- 

duc riſes. with a ftem, which is firm and 

erect, to the height of fifteen or twenty feet, 

from which iflues ſeveral branches, having a 

ſmooth, bluiſh, aſh-coloured bark; the leaves 


are bipinnate, of a dark-green, and the fo- | 


lioles are large, ſmooth; entire, and ranged 
alternately on the midril ; the flowers are di- 
oecious, there being male and female on dif- 


ferent plants; they appear in July ot Auguſt, 
but produce no ſeeds here. | i 


Propagation. 


| This ſpecies is encreaſed by ſeeds ptocured 


from Canada and ſown in the ſpring, by lay- 


ers in autumn, flitting them at a joint, or by 


the roots being cut and turned up in winter, 


| | A. H. : — 8 IAC. 
HALESIA. F 

Conſiſts of two ſpecies, both of which are 
deciduous, ornamental, hardy ſhrubs, fit- 
ting to intermix with others in ſhrubbery 
plantations, 1 e 

Claſs and order, Dodecandria Monogynia. 

. Chara&ers.] CAliIx, a ſmall, permanent, 
monophyllous cup, divided at the edge into 
ſour parts. —CoROoLLa, is ventricoſe, bell- 
ſbaped, and monopetalous, with the mouth 
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cut into ſour obtuſe ſpreading paris S rA - 
MTN A, are twelve' ſubulate, upright, fila- 
ments, topped with oblong blunt antherz,— 


P18TILLUM, | an oblong germen, laying in 
the bottom of the cup; the ſtyle 16 ſlender, 


and crowned with fingle ſtigma.—PERI- 


CARPIUM, an oblong corticated nut, with 


four membranaceous angles, and containing 


two cells, in each of which are depoſited a 
ſingle ſeed. Gin chu t30091 
he ſpecies are; 
HALESIA Tetraptera. bo 
Duadrangular-fruited Haleſia.] This ſpe- 
cies frequently produces two or three ſtems - 
from one root, which riſe to fifteen feet high, 


or upwards ; the branches which ſpring: from 


the principal ſtems are furniſhed with lanceo- 
late oval leaves, jagged on their edges; the 
flowers which are of a white colour are pro- 
duced in cluſters on the ſide of the branches 
and the fruit is four-cornered. 
HALESIA Diptera. ' 

; * Tw3-angled Haleſia.] Hath the ſtems like 
the firſt ſpecies ;- the leaves are oval, and 
their foot-ſtalks ſmooth ; the fruit has two 
edges, which are winged, 

I his genus is propagated. by ſeeds or lay- 
ers; the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in the ſpring 
on a hot-bed, and treated in the ſame manner 
as many other Carolina plants are of the 
ſame nature. They may alſo be raiſed by 
laying; this may be done in autumn, by the 
lat ſummer's ico being brought down, 
firſt notching them in a joint, and the autumn 
following they will be fit to be taken off, and 
tranſplanted into the nurſery, where they 
may remain till arrived to a proper ſize to 
tranſplant for good.' 4 : 

LAWSONI AA. 59 6 (| 

Confiſts of two ſpecies of tree- like plants, 
producing bunches of octandrious flowers. 

Claſs and order, Ofandria Monogynia. 
|  Charafters.)J CaLix, a ſmall quadrifid 
 permanent'cup,—CoroLLa, four oval ſpear- 
ſhaped! petals,” which are flat and ſpreading. 
| STAMINA, eight ſlender filaments of the 
length of the corolla;'——P18T1LLUM, is a 
'roundiſh germen, with a fingle perſiſtent 
ſtyle, crowned with a capitated ſtigma. —PE- 
' RICARPIUM) à globular capſule ending in a 


lx: angulated pointed ſeeds. 


point, containing ſour cells, in which are 


The I ate, 9 11 .. vi 
| HLAWSONIA 


ALAWSONIA Iner mim 
Egyptian broad-leaved . This 
riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk, eight or nine feet 


high, the branches are ſlender, and are pro- 


duced oppolite to each other; the bark is of 


the flowers come out at the end of the 
branches in looſe bunches of a greyiſh co- 


lour, which ate fucceeded by capſules and 


ſeeds. 1 <0 stern 
LAWSONIA Spina, ag. 
Malabarian thorney Latuſonia.] Is a tree 
which grows to the height of ſixteen or eigh- 
teen feet; che bark is of a light grey colour, 
the branches are produced as in the former 
ſpecies, and armed with ſtrong ſpines ; the 
leaves are irregularly. fituated along the 
branches ; they are of an oval-oblong figure, 
and of a light green, the flowers are produced 
from the ſides of the branches in looſe 


bunches, and are of a light-yellow colour; 


theſe are ſuccceeded by capſules of four cells, 
which contain the ſeeds. | | 
Both ſpecies are propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds in the ſpring on a hot-bed; and when 
the plants are up, and got to about three or 
four inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
ſingly into ſmall pots, and replunged, ob- 
ſerving to ſhade them till they have taken freſh 
root; they will bear the open air during the 
hot months in ſummer, and may be placed 
in the cooleſt part of the ſtoye in winter, 
minding to give them but little water. 
LEONURUS, Lion's-tail. 

This conſiſts of herbaceous perennial plants, 
the flowers of which are of the labiated kind, 
and produced in whorls; there is one beau- 
tiful ſpecies which is cultivated in our gardens. 

Claſs and order, Diaynamia Gymneſpermia. 

 Charatteri.} CALIx, a monopbyllous, tu- 
bulous, pentangular cup, which is perma- 
nent, and indented in five parts at the top. — 
CoRoLLA, a ringent petal, the tube is nar- 
row, the limb gaping, and the chaps long 
the upper - lip is ſemicylindrical, long, con- 
cave, gibbous, rounded at the top, hairy, 
and entire; the lower- lip is reflexed, and di- 
vided into three ſpear-ſhaped ſegments, which 
are; nearly equal,——STAMINA, four fila- 
ments | concealed under the upper - lip, of 
which two are ſhorter than the others; theſe 


are crowned with long compreſſed, biſid an- 
therzx,—P1sTILLUM, four germens, a fi- 


th. 
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| liforme ſeyle, che length and ſituation of the 
\ ſtamina, with a bifid acute ſtigma. —Pxr1- 


CARPIUM,, none; the ſeeds are lodged in 
the cup.—.SEMINA, four oblong ſeeds, con- 


| of | vex on one fide, and angular on the other. 
a yellowiſh colour, and they are furniſhed | ped dogs, ane 4 ee | 
with ſmall-pointed leaves of a, pale green; 


The ſpecie is, 

LEeonoRus Indicus. 

Scarlet Lion's-tail.) The root of this is pe- 
rennial, from which ariſes ſeveral annual 
ſquare ſtalks, near a yard in height; theſe are 
garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped ſerrated leaves, 
which grow oppoſite to each other at the 
Joints ; the flowers are of a rich ſcarlet, they 
appear in June or July, and frequently con- 
tinue blowing the remainder of the ſummer. 

This plant is propagated by dividing the 
roots in autumn ; they grow beſt in a moiſt 
ſoil, and a ſhady ſituation, but not under the 
drip of trees; they may alſo be raiſed from 
ſeeds ſown either in autumn or ſpring, 

LEPIDIUM. Garden Creſs. 

Conſiſts of hardy herbaceous annuals of 
great eſtimation as ſmall-ſallad herbs ; they 
riding with many ſmall multifid leaves near 
the ground; and when they ſhoot to ſtalk, 
riſe a foot or more high, terminated by many 
ſmall, tetrapetalous, cruciform flowers, ſuc- 
ceeded by {mall ovaliſh ſeeds, 

Claſs and order, Tetradynamia Siliculoſa. 

Characters.] CALIX, a four-leaved deci- 
duous cup.—CoRoLLaA, four ſmall, oval, 
cruciform petals. — STAMINA, four long 
and two ſhort filaments, and ſimple antherz. 
—PISTILLUM, a heart-ſhaped germen, ſim- 
ple ſtyle and obtuſe ſtigma. — PERICAR- 
PIUM, a nearly heart-ſhaped, compreſſed, 
bilocular pod, having very ſmall, ova], point» 
ed ſeeds. | | 

There is only one ſpecies of Garden Creſs, 
comprehending three varieties, all excellent 
ſallad herbs. | 

LEPIDIUM Stativum. 

Cultivated or Common Garden Gree.) Riſes 
with ſmall oblong leaves near the ground, 
multifid or cut into many parts; and erect 
ſtalks a foot or two high, terminated by 
many ſmall flowers in ſummer, ſucceeded by 
numerous ſmall red ſeeds, ripening in June, 


| July, &c. 


arieties.] Common ſmall multifid-leaved 


Creſs, having the leaves finely divided, — 
Broad-leaved Creſs, having the leaves much 
broader than the former, and leſs divided. — 
Curled - leaved Creſs. | | 
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. ways be cut for ſallading when . only 
l 


what ſhady. borders, and in winter ſowed 


the ſtoye, containing only one ſpecies. 


' - Baflard Helltbore e root is of the bul- 
leaves, each narrowed at the baſe, and ending 
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All the varieties are proper to cultivate 
as ſmall-ſallad herbs, being of a warm or 
hot biting reliſh, are excellent to mix with 
larger ſallading, ſuch as lettuce, endive, 
Kc. See SALLAD HERES and SMALL SAL- 
LADING, | 

They are all propagated by ſeed ſowed 
at many different times of the year, in order 
to continue a conſtant — of young 
plants for uſe, for theſe herbs ſhould al- 


n. 


a ſew days old; otherwiſe they wil too hot 


and ſtrong taſted. 

| Theretore when a conſtant ſupply of thoſe 
fallad herbs are required, they ſhould be 
ſowed every week all ſpring, ſummer, and 
autumn, and once every ten or twelve days 
in winter. | 


They ſhould be ſowed on warm borders | 


early in ſpring ; but as the warm weather 


advances, ſow them in any open fituation ; | 


but in ſummer ſhould be ſowed in ſome- 


in garden- frames, or under hand-glafles, 
and in ſevere weather are ſowed in hot-beds. 

And as to the method of ſawing the ſeed, 
ſhould be ſowed very thick, either in ſhal- 
low drills and covered a quarter of an inch 
deep, or all over the ſurface, and lightly 
raked in. Sce SMALL SALLADING, 

LIMODORUM, Baſtard Hellebore. 

An herbaceous exotic, very ornamental in 


Claſs and order, Gynandria Diandria. 
Characters. ] CAL ix, a ſheath from which 
the flower iſſues. —CoRoLLa, five oval ob- 
long petals, the two upper ones connivent, 
and a monophyllous concave neCtarium the 
length of the petals. —STAMINA, two, the 
filaments are in an oblong body, and riſing 
upwards, theſe are topped. with ovate twin 
antherz. ——P18TILLUM, a columnar ger- | 
men the length of the corolla, and placed be- 
low the flower, the ſtyle is ſlender, and 
growing from the body of the filaments, is 
crowned with a funnel-ſhaped ſtigma.—Px- 
RICARPIUM, a columnar capſule, with three 
valves, and one cell opening at the angles, 
containing many ſcobiform ſeeds,  * © 
T 
LrMoDoRUM Tuberoſum. 1 


0 
\ 


bous kind, from whence ariſes three or four | 


l . | . f 


in a point, theſe are plaited; they are of a dark- 
green colour, arid are nine or ten inches long, 
and one wide in the middle; the flower-ſtalk 
ariſes from the root to about eighteen inches 
high, this is ſmooth and of 'a brown Purple 
colour ; on the extremity of which the flow 

are placed in a ſpike, about five or fix in 


number, and inclining all one way; they 
are of a purpliſh-red colour, and are ſucceed- 


ed by a three-cornered columnar gerrhen, 
which contain the ſeeds. 

This plant ſhould be always kept in the 
ſtove; it is encreaſed by off-ſets, which ariſe 
from the roots; theſe may be taken off in au- 
tumn or ſpring, and planted ſingly into ſmall 
1 and immediately plunged into the bark - 


M. 


MIMULUS, Canada perfoliate Fox glove. 

This genus comprehends one beautiful 
perennial ſpecies. | 

Claſs and order, Didynamia Angioſpermia. 

Characters. ] CALIx, an oblong, priſma- 
tic, five-cornered, permanent cup, indented 
in five patrs at top.-CoROoLL A, one ringent 
petal; the limb is bilabiated, the upper-lip 
is ere, biſid, rounded, and-reflexed on the 
ſides; the lower-lip is broad, and cut into 
three roundith ſegments, the middle one be- 
ing the ſmalleſt ; the palate is convex and 
biftd, —STAMINA, four filiforme filaments, 
two being ſhorter than the others, with bifid 
kidney- ſnaped antherz.—P1sTILLUM, a co- 
nical germen, the ſtyle ſlender, and an oval 
bifid, compreſſed ſtigma.—PeRicarPiuM, 
an oval bilocular capſule, containing many 
ſmall ſeeds. | 

The ſpecie is, 
Miuotrus Ringens. | 
Canada prefoliate Fox-glove.) The ſtalks of 
this plant are ſquare-jointed, and riſe up · 
right about two feet ; the leaves ſurround the 
ſtalk at each joint, they grow oppoſite, and 
are oblong, ſmooth, and pointed ; the flow- 
ers are produced ſingly from the joints at the 
baſe of the leaves, and are large and of a beau- 
tiful blue colour ; they appear in July, and are 
ſucceeded by capſules _ "_ ax | 

This ſpecies is propagated either by parting | 
the dee By ſeeds ; the beſt time for either 
is autumn. ' | | * 

MORINA. : _y 
A hardy perennial plant, with upright de- 


ciduous 


A D D 
ciduous ſtalks, and prickly leaves, producing 
labiated flowers. | 

Claſs and order, Diandria Monogynia. 

Cbaracters.] CAlIx, a double cup, each 
monophyllous, permanent, and tubular, cut 
at the top into two ſegments. —CoROLL a, a 
bilabiated petal, with a very long tube, ſlen- 
der near the baſe, but wide and large at the 
top, and a little incurved, the limb is plane 
and obtuſe, the upper-lip is ſmall and femi- 
bifid ; the lower-lip is cut into three obtuſe 
ſegments, the middle one being the longeſt, 
—STAMINA, two ſetaceous filaments, ſhorter 
than the limb, with ereCt, heart-ſhaped an- 
theræ. — PISTILLUM, a globoſe germen, 

laced under the receptacle of the flower, a 
| lender ſtyle, and a capitated, peltated, in- 
flexed ſtigma.—PERRICA RIU, none; the 
ſeed which is ſingle and roundiſh ſtands in 
its own permanent cup, and is crowned with 
the empalement of the flower. 

The ſpecie is, 

MoRiNna Perſica. x 

Oriental Morina.) The root of this | 
plant is large, taper, oblong ; ſtrikes deep in | 
the ground, and is furniſhed with many 
fibres; the radical leaves are very large and 
oblong, divided at their edges, armed with 
prickles, and of a bright green colour ; the 
ſtalk is ſmooth, upright, and ſtrong, riſing 
to Nut yard high, and furniſhed with 
lefler leaves of the ſame form as the radical; 
the flowers are produced at the ſides and 
heads of the ſtalks in ſmall heads; they ap- 
pear in July, are of different colours; theſe 
are ſucceeded by the ſeeds. 

-The varieties of this ſpecie are the white, 
purple, — pale- red,. —deep-red. | | 
. This plant is propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds when ripe; and as the roots are of the 
tap kind, the ſowing ſhould be where the 
plants are intended to flower; they will come 
up the ſucceeding ſummer, and the year fol- 
lowing will exhibit their bloſſoms, which 
they will continue to do for ſeveral years fol- 


lowing, if not diſturbed, 
band, ; N. 


[ 


An herbaceous: trailing plant, much ad- 
mired for the beauty of its pentandrious flow- 
bulls 95rd wal nl nd; 5; 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 
Obaracters.] CALIx, a monophyllous cup, 


- 
* 
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| angles. — CoRoLLA, monopetalons, bell - 
ſhaped, plicated, and ſpreading, and double 
the ſize of the cup.—STAMINA, five erect 
 awl-ſhaped filaments, ſhorter than the corol- 
la, and topped with ſagittate antherz—P1s- 
TILLUM, Roe roundiſh germens; the ſtyle is 
cylindric and ſtrait, with a capitated ſtigma. 
PRRICARPIUMu, none; but the ſeeds 
which are five, roundiſh, and of a ſuccu- 
lent bark, are lodged in the inner baſe of a 
naked receptacle. 

We know but of one ſpecies belonging to 
this genus. 

NoLana Proſtrata. 

The root is fibrous, from which iſſues a few 
trailing ſtalks furniſhed with deltoid leaves, a- 
bout the length and breadth of an inch, of a dull- 

reen colour ; the flowers come out from the 

des of the branches; they are of a fine blue 
colour, penciled with dark ſtreaks, half way 
from the center to the limb, and the antherz 
are of a light blue colour, which adds much 
to the beauty of the flower. 

The Nolana is annual, it is raiſed by ſeeds 
ſown on a hot-bed in the ſpring ; the plants 
afterwards may by degrees be hardened to the 
open air, in which it will blow beſt part of 
the ſummer. ; 

NYSSA, the Tupelo tree. 

An ornamental tree, for the plantations, 
particularly where it is warm and moiſt, it is 
a native of North America. | 

Claſs and order, Polygamia Dioecia. 

Charadters. ] Male. CAL ix, a peranthium, 
divided into five ſpreading ſegments. — Cokol. 
LA, none.—STAMINA, ten awl-ſhaped ſila- 
ments, ſhorter than the cup, with didymous an- 
theræ — Hermaphrodite.—CAL1x and CoRoL- 
LA, the ſame as the male,--STAamiNna, fire 
ſubulate filaments, with ſingle antheræ —Prs- 
TILLUM, an oval germen, fituated under the 
receptacle, a ſubulated incurved ſtyle, longer 
than the ſtamina, and an acute ſtigma. —— 
PERICARPIUM, an oval drupe of one cell, 
containing an oval acute nut, marked with 
longitudinal furrows, angular and irregular, 

The ſpecie is, OW 

bt {oP © Oe cepet u;..46 

The Virginian Tupele-tree.) This tree riſes 
with a regular trunk near twenty feet high, 

on the top of which ſeveral branches grow; 


| the leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſoft, of a chick- 


iſh conliſtence, and ending in acute points; 
they are very ornamental, of à fine light- 


turbinated, divided into five parts, and five 
| 6 


green colour, grow alternately on pretty long 
| 5 
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foot ſtalks, and retain their colour late in au- 


tumn. 'x 
15 ＋ ariettes 


arietics.] Entirg-leaved Tupelo, —ſerrat- 
ed-leaved,' or multifiorous Tupelo. | 
_. Their gr gation is ory ſe ds, which mult | 
be procuſed from America, but as the ſeeds | 
come not up the, firſt year they may be buried | 
in pots of, mould, and plunged where the 
round 1s naturally moiſt, ſcreening them from 
the froſt in winter; the ſpring following let 
them be plunged in a hot-bed, which will 
ſoon, vegetate the ſeeds, if they are good, and 
the plants will quickly appear, after which 
allow them a tolerable ſhare of air, and har- 
den them to it by degrees: the autumn fol- 
lowing they ſhould be ſheltered in a green- 
F or g aſs: frame during the winter; the 
third ſpring they ſhould be ſeparated and 
planted fingly into ſmall pots, and again 
plunged, &c. as before; ſhelter them again 
another winter, and in the ſpring following 
they may be planted where they are intended 
to remain, which ſhould be in a well-ſhel- 
tered and moiſt ſituation. 
e 

' OSYRIS, Poet's Caſſia. n 
A plant of the ſhrubby kind; it grows na- 
: turally in the ſouth of France, Italy, and 

Spain, upon rocky, ſandy, or ſtony places. 

_ Claſs and order, Dioecia Triandria. | 
Characters.] Male.—CaLix, a mono- 
phyllous turbinated cup, cut into three equal, 
oval, acute ſegments.-— CoRoLLA, none.— 
STAMINA, three very ſhort filaments, with 
' ſmall roundiſh antheræ. — Female, CALIx 
and CoROLLA, as the male. —P1s$T1LLUM, 
a. top-ſhaped germen, ſituated below the cup, 
with a ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and a 
ſtigma divided into three ſpreading parts:—; 
PEeRICARPIUM, a globular umbilicated ber- 


N 


- 


* 


ry of one cell, containing the feed, which is 


a globular ofſiculum fillin 
| The Fa BE 
Osv AIS Alba. © 


g the pericarpium. 


- 


Poets Caſſia.) This ſpecies riſes with a | 
ſhrubby branching ſtalk to about two feet | 


high; the leaves which are of a bright green 
are long, narrow, and pointed ; the flowers 
appear in June, they are ſmall and of a yel- 
lowiſh- green colour, and ſucceeded by mid- 
dle-ſized roundiſh berries, which when ripe 


f | fmall, 


4 antherz. 
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the berries on the focky, ſandy, or gravelly 


| fide of a hill, in the places where they are in- 


| tended to remain, for as the beauty of this 
plant confiſts in its fruit, it will not ſo well 
ſucceed by raiſing them in the cultivated 
part'of the garden, the berries always drop- 
ping off before they are come to maturity ; 
the berries ſhould be ſown in autumn when 
ripe, and as they oſten remain in the ground 
two or three years before they vegetate, the 

aces where they are ſown ſhould therefore 

e marked and all weeds kept clear from 
them. * ; 5 LIFTS 


PANAX, Ginſeng | 
A genus of herbaceous umbeliferous plants, 
the root of which is much celebrated among 
the Chineſe and Tartars, who affirm, 'it is a 
ſovereign remedy for all kinds of diſorders ; 
its | excellency conſiſts ' in being reſtorative, 
and a great ſtrengthener to the ſtomath. 

. Claſs and order, Polygamia Dibecia. 
| Chara&ers.] Hermaphrodite. CALIx, a 
ſimple, equal, and cloſe umbel ; the invo- 
lucrum is compoſed of ſeveral awl-ſhaped, 
I, permanent leaves; the proper cup is 
ſmall and permanent.—CokroLLA, the gener- 
al flower is uniform; the florets have each 
fi ve equal, oblong, recurved petals.—STa- 
MINA, five very ſhort filaments, with fingle 
anthere —PISTILLUM, a roundiſh germen 
| placed below the flower, with two ſmall up- 
right ſtyles, topped with ſimple antheræ. 
' PERICARPIUM, a heart-ſhaped umbilicated 
berry with two cells, each containing a ſingle 
heart-ſhaped ſeed.— Male. CALix, a ſingle 
and round umbel; the inyolucrum is com- 
poſed oſ ſeveral ſpear · ſnaped folioles, which 
are ſeſſile, and the peranthium is turbinated, 
whole, and coloured. —CoRoLLA, is five ob- 
[longs blunt, narrow, reflexed petals, fitting 
on che cup.—STAMINa; five filiforme fila- 
ſerted in the cup, having ſimple 


N 


ments, in 
Of this genus there are two ſpecies. 

PAN Ax See | 
Or five-leaved Ginſeng.) This plant has 
fleſhy taper root, browniſh without, and 
yellow within, about a third of an inch in di- 
Ar the upper-part, and of an agree - 
able bitter flavour; from this ariſes the ſtalk, 
to the height of about a foot, of a reddiſh 


colour, dividing at the top into three or four 


are of a bright red colour. 


The propagation of this plant 
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quinate, of a pale-green 'colour, the folioles 
of which are lanceolate, hairy, and ſerrated; 
the flowers come out in umbels ; they appear 
in June, I are ſucceeded by the ſeeds, 
which a: e in Auguſt, 

*PANAZ" rifolium. 

Three-leaved Ginſeng.) Hath a ſmall, taper, 
fleſhy root, with trifoliate leaves, which are 
cut deeply on their edges; the flowers are 
produced in ſmall bunches on foot-ſtalks ; 
they are ſmall and greeniſh. 

OLYGALA, Milkwort. 
This genus conſiſts of herbaceous, peren- 
nial plants, the ſtalks riſing from eight inches 
to eighteen, according to the different ſpecies, 
they are furniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
and flowers growing in ſpikes. 

Claſs and order, Diadelphia Odtandria. 

Characters. ] CALIX, a ſmall cup, com- 
poſed of three oval, acute, permanent leaves, 
two of which are below the corolla, and the 
other above it. —COROLLA, Papilionaceous 
the wings are large, oval, plane, and placed 
beyond the other parts of the corolla; the 
vexillum is ſhort, tubular, and a little re- 
flexed, and bifid at top; the carina is con- 
cave, compreſſed, and ventricoſe towards the 
_ apex. —STAMINA, diadelphous filaments, 
with eight ſimple antheræ.— PIs TILL UM, 
an oblong germen, a ſimple erect ſtyle, and 
a- thickiſh bifid ftigma.—PERIcAaRPIUM, a 
turbinated, heart-ſhaped, compreſſed cap- 
ſule, compoſed of two valves, having two 
cells, containing each a ſingle oval ſeed, 

The ſpecies are, 

*PoLYGALA Pulgaris. 

Common Milkwort.) This hath a root, 
which is long, ſlender, and white; the ſtalks 
are flender, herbaceous, growing on the 
ground, fix or eight inches in length; the 
leaves are ſmooth, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, 
pointed at the end, and of a bright-green co- 


lour, the flowers are produced from the ends | 


of the ſtalks in creſted ſpikes; they appear 
in June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 
VDuarieties.] Blue,—red,—white violet- co- 
loured, —ſtriped milk-wort, 

*POLYGALA Amara. 

Bitier Milkwort.) The radical leaves are 
large and oval, the ſtalks are herbaceous, 
erect, and ſix or eight inches high; the flow- 
ers are produced on the tops of the ſtalks in 
creſted ſpikes of different colours; but chief- 
ly blue; they appear in June, and the ſeeds 


— 


ripen in Auguſt. This plant is intolerably 
bitter to the taſte. 

*PoLYGALA Micropbylla. 

Shrubby Portugal Milkwort,) The ſtalks 
are ſmall, ligneous, of a green colour, grow- 
ing about a foot high; the leaves which are 
placed alternately, are ſmall, oval, awl-ſhap- 
ed, narrow, and ſeſſile ; the flowers are pro- 
duced in ſhort ſpikes. on the tops of the ſtalks 
in May and June; they are large, and often 
of two or three colours; the ſeeds ripen in 
—_— | 

*FOLYGALA Chamebuxus. 

Dwarf Box Milkwort.] The ſtalks are ſlen- 
der, ligneous, and branching, about a foot high, 
the leaves are numerous, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, 
and of a bright-green colour; the flowers come 
out from the ſides of the ſtalks towards the up- 


per · part; they are white without-ſide, with a 


mixture of purple and yellow within; they are 
very finely ſcented, and appear in May. 
 5POLYGALA Senega. 

Senega Milkwort, or Rattle-ſnakewort.] 
Hath a thick, fleſhy, perenoial root, which 
ſtrikes deeply into the ground, from which 
ariſe three or ſour ſtalks, about half a yard 
high; theſe are herbaceous, upright, and 
ſlender; the leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, broad, 
and grow alternately; the flowers are pro- 
duced at the ends of the ſtalks in ſpikes, they 
are ſmall, of a white colour, appear in July, 
but ſeldom ee ſeeds in England. — The 
virtues of the root of this plant, when ſuf- 
ficiently known, will be very great in medi- 
cine ; it is allowed to be a powerful cleanſer 
of the blood, a fine diuretic, diaphoretic, 


and cathartic; it is uſed in hydropic caſes, ' 


pleurifies, &c. but what makes it remarkable, 
is its being an infallible cure for the bite of a 
rattle-ſnake,. if uſed in time, by reducing it 
to powder, rubbing the wound with it, and 
taking about thirty grains internally. 


Propagation. 


The firſt and ſecond ſorts are eaſily propa- 
gated by ſowing the ſeeds when ripe, and 


keeping the ground clear of weeds ; the third 


and fourth ſorts are raiſed in the ſame man- 


ner, but require ſome protection from the 


froſts in winter: the fifth ſort is alſo raiſed 
from ſeeds procured from America ; they 
ſhould be ſown in light, warm, ſandy 


eat and in winter protected from the 


- 


everity of the weather. eat \ 
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porutus Canadenſis.— Add, 
Canadian Poplar.) Riſes with a trait 
trunk, regularly branching to a conſiderable 
height ; the bark is whitiſh, the leaves are 
roundiſh, ending in an obtuſe point, and the 
border waved, and of a light-green colour. 

TPopuULUs Gree. | 

Athenian — Riſes . with a ftrait 
whitiſh ſtem, growing ſix or ſeven feet in a 
year, furniſhed with branches, which are 
— 4 with large cordate leaves, of a 

utiful green colour: this Poplar has but of 
late years been introduced into England, 
and by the rapidity of its growth, and the 
beauty of its leaves, bids fair to be the fineſt 
plant of all the ſpecies. | 

This ſpecies is beſt propagated by graſting 


on the Lombardy ; but as it out grows the | 


ſtock, it ſhould therefore be 
the ground. | 

-- PROTEA. The Silver-tree. 

A genus of green-houſe plants of the pe- 
rennial, evergreen, woody kind, growing 
to the height of eight or ten feet, and orna- 
mented with beautiful ſilvery leaves, very 
much like ſattin. | 

Claſs and order, Tetandria Monegynia. 

Character: ] CaLix, a general imbri- 
cated perianthium, containing many florets, 
each having a monophyllous cup. — CoRoL- 

LA, the general flower, which is uniform, 
cConſiſts of many monopetalous florets, cut at 

the limb into four parts, which are ſmooth 
and ſpreading —STAMINA, four filaments 
inſerted in the corolla, and incumbent anthe- 
rZ.——PISTILLLUM, a roundiſh germen, 
erect ſetaceous ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM, none; one ſeed to each flo- 
ret lodged in its calix. | 

The ſpecies are, 2 

1PROTEA Argentea. | 

Cape Protea or Silver-tree.) Hath a ſtrong 
upright, ſtalk, with a purpliſh bark; this di- 
vides into ſeveral erect branches, which are 
garniſhed with broad, lanceolate, filky- 
white, ſhining leaves, which continue all t 
year, rarely flowering in England. 

*PRoOTEA . — 

Cone-bearing Protea.) Hath an upright 
ſtem, dividing into branches upwards, which 
are garniſhed with lanceolate, linear, entire 
leaves, of a ſhining ſilvery colour, the whole 
plant making a fine appearance. 

Both ſorts are propagated by ſeeds pro- 


grafted cloſe to 


N D: A 
cured from the Cape of Good Hope; theſe 
ſhould be ſown on a moderate hot-bed in the 
. ſpring, and when the plants are up, ſhould 
be houſed in any airy glaſs-caſe, or the cool- 
- eſt part of the green-houſe ; but by no means 
put them in the ſtove, which is certain death 
to them, as they cannot bear fire heat, re- 
quiring only to be ſheltered from froſt, &c. 


S, 


SARRACENTA, Side-ſaddle flower. 
A genus much admired for the ſingularity 
of their leaves and flowers; they are peren- 
nial and herbaceous, the leaves are numerous, 
of a peculiar conſtruction, and the flowers 
are ſingle and polyandrious: it admits of 
two ſpecies. | 
Claſs and order, Polyandria Manogynia. 
Characters] CALIx, a double perianthi- 
um, the lower are compounded of three 
ſmall, oval, deciduous leaves, and the upper 
one of five large coloured leaves, which alſo 
fade away.—CoROLLA, five oval inflexed pe- 
tals covering the ſtamina with oval oblong 
claws.—STAMINA, a number of ſmall fila- 
ments, topped with ſimple antheræ.—Pis- 
TILLUM, a roundiſh germen, the ſtyle very 
| ſhort and cylindric, topped with a cylpeated, 
peltated, quinquangular ſtigma, covering 
the ſtamina.—PEsRICARPIUM, a five-celled 
roundiſh germen, containing many roundiſh. 
pointed ſmall ſeeds. - 
The ſpecies are, | 
"SARRACENIA urea. 
Purple Sarraſenia.) Hath a fibrous root, 
ſtriking deep in the ground ; the leaves are 
pitcher-ſhaped, of a firm ſubſtance, ariſing 
from a ſmall baſe, and widening by degrees 
to the neck in an upright poſition, ſo as to 


* 


contain a quantity of water; from the root 


ariſes the flower ſtem; it grows to the height 
of half a yard, and is round, naked and up- 
right; the flowers decorate the top of the 
ſtalks, and are ſingle, large,, of a fine purple 
colour, and hang drooping; they appear in June, 
and ſometimes the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

*SARRACENIA Flava. 

Yellow Sarracenia.) Hath a root like the 
former ; the leaves are numerous, hollow, 
ſtanding on a flender baſe, wide at the top, 
and grow to the height of a yard; the ſtalks 
are naked, on the tops of which the flowers 
are produced, which grow ſingly, and of a 


yellow colour, and come out in June or July; 
a va- 


\. 
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u variety of this ſpecies hath green flowers. 
Theſe plants are natives of moiſt boggy places 
in North America; their ſituation in Eng- 
land ſhould therefore be ſimilar; but ſevere 
froſts ſhould be guarded againſt for their pro- 
tection; the readieſt way of procuring, (if 
not in England), is to have them from North 
America, as there is at preſent no mode of 
propagation here, yet diſcovered. 

SOPHORA, 

Conſiſts of a genus of perennial plants, 
whoſe leaves are winged, and the flowers pro- 
duced in ſpikes. 

_ Claſs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 

Characters. CAlLix, a ſhort monophyl- 
Jous, bell-ſhaped cup, divided at the top in- 
to five oblique blunt ſegments.—-CoruLLa, 

apilionaceous and quinpetalous ; the vexil- 

um is oblong, broader at top, and reflexed 
on the ſides; the wings are two, oblong and 
appendiculated at their baſe; the carina is 
compoſed of two petals like the wings, with 
their lower edges joined together.—STAami- 
NA, ten diſtint awl-ſhaped filaments con- 
cealed in the carina, with very ſmall aſſur- 
gent anthere, —P18TILLUM, an oblong ta- 


Tong 32 the ſtyle the ſize and ſituation 
t 


| e ſtamina, and an obtuſe ſtigma. 

PERICARPIUM, a long, ſlender, unilocular 

pod, containing many roundiſh ſeeds. 
There are two ſpecies of this genus, which 


are hardy. | 
7 Alopecur aides. 


1SOPHORA 
Oriental Sophora ] Hath a creeping root, 
from which the ſtalks ariſe; they are up 
right, and three or four feet in height, the 
leaves are winged, compoſed of many ſmall, 
oblong, hairy folioles, ending with an odd 
one ; the flowers come out in ſpikes from the 
ſides and ends of the ſtalks, and are of a 
pale blue colour, appearing in July. 
*SOPHORA Tincloria. 4 
Virginian Sopbora.] Hath a perennial root, 
from whence ariſe many weak procumbent 
ſtalks; the leaves are compoſed of three 
' coundiſh ſmooth folioles, which join at the 
baſe, and grow on very ſhort foot-ſtalks ; the 
flowers are produced in ſhort ſpikes in July; 


they are of a yellow colour, and ſometimes. 


ſucceeded by ſeeds, which ripen in autumn. 
To theſe may be added two other ſpecies, 
which are perennial, of the ſhrub kind, but 
being tender, require a ſtove. 

3SOPHORA, Mirophylla. 


— — 


Smell-leaved Otabeite Sophora.) This hath 


been lately introduced into this kingdom; 
the whole plant is very elegant, the leaves 
are winged, the folioles, which are nume- 
rous, are roundiſh, about a quarter of an 
inch long, of a dark green colour, 

*SOPHORA * 

Silvery Ceylon Sophora] Hath a downy 
(talk, ri—Gng fix or ſeven feet high; the leaves 
are winged, conſiſting of five or ſix pair of 
folioles, which are roundiſh and woolly ; the 
flowers grow in ſpikes, and are of a yellow 
colour ; theſe are ſucceeded by woolly taper 
pods, which contain the ſeeds. | 

The firſt and ſecond ſorts are propagated 
by parting their roots in autumn or ſpring ; 
uy may alſo be raiſed by ſowing their 
ſeeds. — The third and fourth are propagated 
by ſowing their ſeeds on a hot-bed; the 
plants from thence ariſing, when fit, ſhould 
be potted and plunged into the bark-bed in 
the ſtove, where they ſhould beconſtantly kept. 

STAFELIA, Swallow-wort. | 

Conſiſts of two ſpecies of ſucculent, pe- 
rennial plants, which are deſtitute of leaves, 
producing from the ſides of the ſtalks; varie- 
gated pentandrious flowers of a ſingular ap- 
pearance. | 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 

C aratters,) CALix, monophyllous, ſmall, 
acute, divided into five parts, and perſiſtent. 
—CoRoLLA, monopetalous, large, flat, di- 
vided half way into five parts, and contain- 
ing a ſtarry, five-pointed nectarium, with li- 
near ſegments, whoſe lacerated points ſur- 
round the parts of generation.—STAMINAg 
five plain, broad, ere&Q filaments, with li- 
near autheræ joined to the ſides of the fila- 
ments.—PisTILLUM, two oval plane ger- 
mens, without a ſtyle, each having a blyat 

igma.—PERICARPIUM, twooblong, ſubu- 
late pods, with Gngle cells apd valves, con- 
taining many imbricated compreſſed ſeeds, 
crowned with a pappoſe down. 775 

IJ ke ſpecacs are, | 

*STAPELIA Maculata. 

Spotted Stapelia or Fittillaria Craſſa 
Miner.) Hath many ſucculent ſpreading 
branches, with ſeveral protuberancĩes on their 
ſides riſing about ſis inches: from the ſides 
of the branches are produced the flowers, 
which are ſingle, ſeldom ſhewing more than 
two at a time, which are continued in ſue- 
ceſſion, each conſiſts of a ſtellated petal, 
which ſpreads open, green on the outſide, 
but yellow within, and ſpotted with deep 

62 *© purple; 
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purple; the centre is oecupied by a coloured 
nectarium, which includes the parts of ge- 
netation, when the flower is decayed ; the 
germen are ſucceeded by two taper pods, 
which join at their baſe, and contain many 
ſeeds crowned with feathery down, 
*STAPELIA Hirſuta, 

Hairy Stapelia or Frittillaria Craſſa Major.] 
Hath upright ſucculent branches, which are 
ngulated and indentured on the edges, and 
be a greeniſh- purple colour; from the ſides 
of the branches the flowers are produced; 
they are large, ſtellated, hairy, and varie- 
gated with purple ſtripes, which run acroſs 
the petal : both the ſpecies ſhew their flow- 
ers in the ſummer months, which are of fo 
very fcetid a ſcent as to induce the fleſh-flies 
to lay their eggs thereon. Theſe plants 
ſhou'd be kept always in the ftove on the 
flue or ſhelves, where they will blow every 


fummer, obſerving to let them have but little 


water in winter. ng are eaſhly propagated 
by the branches being ſlipped off, and laying 
them by for a few'days in the ſun to heal the 
wound, after which they may be put in pots 
with poor earth, not over moiſt, and plunged 
in the tan, where they will readily take root 
in any of the ſummer months. | 
. 4 A 

TELEPHIUM, Orpine. ; | | 

Conſiſts of a perennial plant, whoſe ſtalks 
are procumbent; the leaves ſmall, and oval, 
and the flowers produced in ſpikes. | 
. Claſs and order, Pentandria Trigynia. 

Cbaracters.] CALIx, five oblong, blunt, 
concave, carinated, permanent leaves. 
_CoroLLa, five oblong, obtuſe, erect petals, 
narrowed at the baſe.— S TAMINA, five ſub- 
ulate filaments, with incumbent antheræ.— 
PrsTILLUM, a three-fided acute germen 
without a ſtyle, with three acute patent ſtig- 
mas. — PERICARPIUM, a ſhort three-fided 
capſules, formed of three valves and one cell, 
containing many roundiſh ſeeds, 

The ſpecie is, 

TELEPHIUM Inperati. 
_ Orpine of Imperatus, or Live-long.) Hath 
a thick, hard, fibrous root, of a yellowiſh 
colour, the ſtalks which lie on the ground 
are numerous, round, ſlender, green, eight 
or ten inches long; the leaves are ſmall, oval, 
ſtiff, ſmooth, of a greyiſh colour, and grow 
alternately ; the flowers ate produced in ſhort, 


| 


| 


ſevere weather; here they will thrive 


thick, reflexed ſpikes, and grow at the ends 
of the branches; their colour is white, appear 
in June or July, and the ſeeds are ripe 'in au- 
tumn. This plant is propagated by ſowing 
the ſeeds in autumn on a light and dry ſoil, 


| where they are to remain; the ſucceeding 


ſpring the plants will be up, and 'the next 
year will bloom and ripen their ſeeds, 

THEA. The Tea-tree. 

An ever- green, woody, Chineſe plant, the 
dried prepared leaves of which are univerfal- 
ly made uſe of; the flowers are polyandrious 
and roſaceous. | 

Claſs and order, Polyandria Monogynia. 

Chara#ters,}) CAL1x, a ſmall flat, perian- 
thium, divided into fx parts, the folioles of 
which are roundiſh, blunt, and perſiſtent. — 
CoRoLLA, fix roundiſh, large, concave pe- 
tals, which are equal. STAMINA, many 


* 


lender filaments, ſhorter than the corolla, 


with ſimple anther. —P1STILLUM, a three- 
cornered globoſe germen with an awl-ſhaped. 
ſtyle, crowned with a tripple ſtigma, —Pert- 
CARPIUM, a trilocular capſule, joining in 
three round bodies, and opening at the top. 
—SE MINA, the ſeeds are ſingle, round and 
angulated at their backs. 

ere are ſuppoſed to be two diſtin ſpe- 
cies, the leaves of which are imported in great 


quantities from China, and go by the deno- 


mination of gteen and: bohea tea; but as it 
is not yet ſettled by botaniſts, whether the 
two ſorts are from one or diſtin plants, we 
ſhall confine ourſelves to the fort growing. 
here in England.. N | 

THEA.. | 

The Tea-tree.) Hath a fibrous root, from: 
which riſes a ſtem covered with an aſh-co- 
loured bark ; the leaves are placed alternately 
on the branches; they are oval, obtuſely point-- 
ed, ſawed at their edges, are about two inches 
wide and four long, of a dark green colour; 
the flowers which come out from the ſides of 
the branches are roſaceous, and of a white 
colour; theſe are ſucceeded by a capſule 
with three cells, each containing a ſingle 
ſeed. The tea-tree is not ſo tender as many 
imagine, for it will not ſucceed well in the 
ſtove; there are ſome few planted in the na- 
tural-ground, where they ſeem to thrive beſt ; 
the ſituation ſhould be in a well ſheltered 
part of the garden, where it is not too moiſt, 
and in winter they ſhould be protected from 
much 
better 
7 6 
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better than keeping them in pots in the 
houſe, and will ſhew plenty of bloſſoms ; they 
are propagated by layers, 


V. 


VACCINIUM, Whortle-berry, Bilberry, 
or Cranberry. 

Comprehend a genus of dwarf ſhrubby 
plants, producing eatable fruit. | 

Claſs and order. Ofandria Monogynia. 

Characters. ] CALix, a very ſmall peri- 


anthium, ſituated above the germen, —Co- 


ROLLA, a campanulated petal, divided at the 
brim into four revoluted ſegments. — ST A- 
MINA, eight ſimple filaments, with two 
horned antheræ, opening at the point, and 
furniſhed with two ſpreading aril'z on the 
outlide.—PisTILLUM, a germen ſituated be- 
low the cup, a ſingle ſtyle longer than the 
ſtamina, and an obtuſe ſtigma.—PErIcar- 
PIUM, a globular umbilicated berry, with 
four cells, containing a few ſmall ſeeds. 

Of this genus are * following ſpecies. 

*"VACCINIUM Myrtillis. 

Bilberry or Black-whorts.) Hath an angu- 
lar, branching, ſhrubby ſtalks, growing to 


the * of about two feet; the leaves are | 


oval, oblong, a little ſerrated, ſmooth, of a 
dark-green colour, and fall off in winter ; 
the flowers come out ling'y from the ends 
and fides of the branches, on foot-italks of a 

niſh-white colour, appearing in April 
and May, which are ſucceeded by large eat- 
able berries. 

*V ACCINIUM Uliginoſuam. 

Great Bilberry.) Hath a woody branching 
ſtalk, which riſes to about three feet; the 
leaves are thin, veined, oval, entire, and 
underneath whitiſh z the flowers grow ſingly 
on their ſeparate foot-ſtalks, are of a whitiſh- 
purge colour; they appear in April and 

ay, and are ſucceeded by large berries 
which ripen in July. x 

IVACCINIUM Album. 


Whits Bilberry.] Hath a ſtalk which riſes to 


about half a yard in height, is woody and 
branching ; the leaves are entire, oval, and 
downy underneath, the flowers are produced 
from the ends and ſides of the branches in 
{mall cluſters ; they appear in May, and are 


ſucceeded by berries, when ripe they are of a 


white colour. 

*VAcciniuM FVites Idza. 

Red I hortle-berry ] Hath very flender 
branching ſtalks, growing about ſix inches 
high, the leaves are ever-green, of a firm 
conſiſtence, oval, and ſmooth, and maculat- 
ed on their under-ſide ; the flowers grow in 
cluſters from the ends of the branches; they 
are of a reddiſh colour, and appear in May, 
and are ſucceeded by red. juicy berries, 
which when ripe are much eſteemed for tarts, 

5V ACCINIUM Oxycaccos. 

Cranberry.) Hath flender procumbent 
ſtalks, the leaves are ſmall, oval, entire, and 
reflexed on their edges; the flowers grow on 
long flender foot-ſtalks at the tops of the 
branches, are of a re colour; appear in 
May and June, and are ſucceeded by berries, 
well known for tarts. 

o AccINIUM Hiſpidulum. 


Mar fb Virginian Whortle-berry ] Hath trail- 


ing ſtalks, which are lender, rough, and 


imbricated ; the leaves which turn backward 


are oval and entire ; the flowers are produced 
from the tops of the branches on ſlender foot- 
ſtalks; they appear in May, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by very large red berties. 

The four firſt ſorts grow naturally in cold, 
light, ſandy woods, heaths, &c. Io propa+ 
gate them the roots ſhould be taken up from 
the places where they grow ſpontaneouſly, re- 
ſerving a quantity of mould to them, and 
planting them in a ſimilar ſoil and ſituation; 
in ſuch places they will thrive and encreaſe. 
The two laſt ſpecies require a boggy undiſ- 
turbed marſhy ſoil, to which the plants muſt 
be removed from where they naturally grow. 
The berries of -moſt of the ſorts are noted 


for making excellent tarts, &c. 
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E N G LI SH 


* 


BELE, ſee 
Acacia- 

cacia, falſe 

—, German 


f 


2, three thorned 


Acajou 

Aconite 

—, winter 
Adam's apple 
— needle 
Adder's wort 
tongue 
African marigold 
Agnus caſtus f 
Agrimony 


, Jamaica 
Almond 
Aloe, American 
Althza frutex. 
Amelanchior 
Amomum Plinii 
Ananas 
Andrachne- 
Angelica tree 
Apple, common 


Populus- 
Mimofa 
Nobinia 
Prunus 
Gleditiſtia 
Anacardium 
Aconitum 
Helleborus 
Citrus 
Vucca 
Polygonum 
Ophiogloſſum 
Tagetes 
Vitex 
Agrimoniĩa 
Agrimonia 
Eupatorium 


Ageratum 


Rhamnus 
Phylica 
Betula 
Rhamnus 
Phyſalis 
Smyrnium 
Calycanthus 
Myrtus 
Amygdalus 
Agave 
Hibiſcus. 
Meſpilus 
Solanum 
Bromelia 
Arbutus 
Aralia 
Pyrus. 


| 


Engliſh, - 


Apple, cuſtard 
— ., love 
— mad 


— male balſam 


f Apricot 


Arbor vitz 
Anotto 


Arrow- root 


Arſmart: 
Artichoke 


— — Jeruſalem 


Arum, African 
Afarabacca 
Aſh 

—-, mountain 
—-,, poiſon 
Aſpen tree 


Aſphodel. 


— — marſh 
— lily 


| Atamaſco lily 


Avogato pear. 
Auricula 


Azarole 


Balſam 

— Tolu 
—— apple 
— tree — 
——ů tree 


Balfamine female. 


Banana. 


Barley. 


Barren- wort: 


| | Baſe tree-treſoil: 


NAM K. 8. 


Botanic Name. 
Annona 
Solanum 
Solanum 
Momordica 
Bromelia 


Prunus. 


T huya. 
Bixa. 
Maranta 


Polygonum 


Cynara 
| Helianthus 


Calla 
Aſarum 
Fraxinus 


Sorbus 


Rhus 
Populus. 
Aſphodelus: 
Anthericum: 
Crinum 
Amaryllis. 
Laurus- 
Primula 
Cratzgus. 


Impatiens 
Toluitera 
Momordica: 
Cluſia 
Piftacia 
Impatiens. 


Muſa 


Hordeum: 
Fpimedium 
Cytiſus- 


Baſil. 


„„ „ 


- ” 


„ „ „„ a. ow + 
—_— —— = — 
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D E. X. 
Baſil Ocymum | Bird's neſt Ophrys 
— American-field - Monarda---— - —  dmbgat -——-Aiftobpchix - .- 
Baſtard acacia Robinia I Biſtort Polygonum 
—— Cedar tree Theobroma Bitter gourd Cucumis 
—— indigo Amorpha | — vetch Orobus 
— ſaffron Carthamus Bitterwort tiana 
Batchelor's buttons Lychnis Blackberr7 Rabus 
Baum eliſſa Blackthorn Prunus 
of Gilead Dracocephalon Bladder nut Staphylæa 
— of Gilead fr, Pinus 11, African Royena 
—— — Moldavian Vracocephalon ſena Colatea 
— Turky Ditto | ——--- ſena, jointed J Coronill 
Bay Laurus podded 5 I la 
—, Loblolly Gordonia I Blite ED Blitum 
toſe Nerium Blood flower Hemanthus 
—, dwarf roſe Rhododendrum Blue bottle Centaurea 
Bead tree Melia | Bandie nlandina 
Bean | Vicia | Borecole raſhca 
— kidney Phaſeolus | Borage | Borago: | 
— tc, kidney Glycine | Bottle flow r Centadres 
— Caper Zygophillum Box Buxus 
—, trefoily ſtinking Anagyris Boxthorn L reines 
Bear berries Arbutus { Bramble  Rubus 
Bear's breech Acanthus Brank urſina Acanthus 
— Car | Primula auri Break-ſtone Saxifraga 
| — car, ſanicle Cortuſa | Briar, {weet " Roſa 
— foot Helleborus — wild 7 Roſa + 
Beard Jupiter's Antbyllis Broccoli Braſſica 
——, old man's Clematis | Broom f Spartium 
Bee · flower, or Opbrys 1— African Aſpalathus 
— larkſpur Delphinium — dyers Geniſta 
Beech Fagus — dwarf Geniſla 
2 Beta | | OI butcher's 22 
elladonna Amaryllis | Bryony Bryonia 
. Crmprants | -»» black Famus, 
Bells, Canterbury Campanula Buckthorn hamm us 
—— , hair | Hyacinthus | — Hippophae 
Bell- pepper Capſicum Buck wheat Polygonum 
Belvidere  Chenopodium Bugle Ajuga 
Benjamin tree Laurus Bugloſs Aae 
Bennet, herb Geum | Bullace Prunus 
Berberiy Berberis | Burnet, garden Poterium 
Bethlehem, ſtar of Ornithogalum — , flazaſrage Pimpine 
Betony Betonica Butchers broom Ruſcus | 
—— Pa Veronica 1 Butter-flower Ranunculus 
Bindweed _ Convolvulus Button - wood. Cepbalanthus 
——— rough Smilax © ol | | 
cine, Tamus Cabbage Braſſica 
Birch 0 Betula 1—— turnep Braſſica 
Bird cherry Prunus | —— Crambe 
— pepper Capſicum ———— tree Cacalia 
Bird's eye Adonis Calabaſh Cucusbita | 
— foot 1 Lotus | tree C n 


„ Engiiſhy 
Calamint | 
ws? water 
Calves ſnout _ 
Campeachy wood 
Camphire tree 
Campion 
-, viſoous 
Candleberry myrtle 
Candy lion's foot 
—— tuft 
Cane, or reed 
— ., ſugar 
Canterbury bells 
Caper, buſh 
bean, 
Caragana 
Cara way 
Cardinal flower 
Carline thiſtle 
Car nation 


—— —., 


— 


— 


tree 


talpa | 
Catch fly, lobel's 
"3 German 


Catmint 


Cat's foot, mountain 


Caterpillar plant 
Cauliflower | 
Cedar 

——, baſtard 

cm —_ white 

of Libanus 
Celandine 

„ leſſer 
tree 


Celery | 
Centaury, leſſer 
Cereus | 
Chamomile 
Chardoon 

Chaſte tree 
Cherry, common 
. Bar badoes 
— g: bird 
 —— cornelian 


— 


1 


Botanic Name. 
Meliſſa 
Mentha 
Antirrhinum 
Hæmatoxylon 
Laurus 
Agroſtema 
Eychnis. 
Silene 
Myrica 


Catananche 


Iberis 
Arundo 
Saccharum 
Campanula 
Capparis 


Zygophyllum 


Robinia 
Carum 
Lobelia 
Carduus 
Dianthus - 
Poinciana 
Cacalia 
Ceratonĩa 
Daucus 
Anacardium 
Jatropha 
Gnaphalium 
Caſline 
Bignonia 
Silene 


 Lychnis 


Nepeta 
Gnaphalium 


- Scorpiurus 


Braſſica 
Juniperus 

1 heobroma 
Cupreſſus 
Pinus | 
Cheledonium 
Ranunculus 
Bocconia 
Apium 
Gentiana 
Cactus 


Anthemis 
Cynara- 


Vitex 
Prunus 


Malpighia 


Prunus 


Cornus 


—— — — ＋ j— — — — is 


Engliſh, 

Cherry, dwarf 
, Hottentot 
, winter 
—  —, winter 
— =, laurel 
—, plum 
Chervil g 
Cheſnut tree 

——, horſe 
China root 
—-— role 
Chocolate nut 
Chriiimas roſe 
Chriitopher herb 


* Chriſt's thorn 
Chryſanthemum, hard- 


ſeeded 
Cicely, ſweet 
Cinnamon tree 
Cinquefoil 
Rae apa x. af ſhrubby 
Citron tree 


Clove July flower 
Clover 
Cob nut 
Cock's comb 
—— ſpur thorn 
Cocoa nut 
Codlin tree 
Coffee tree 
Cole ſeed 
rape 
— Wort 

— wort, ſea 
Colts foot 
—— 2, foreign 
Columbine 


— —-—, feathered 


Colutea, jointed-podded 


| Comfrey 
| Conval lily 
| Coral tree 


Cork tree 

Corn, Indian 
companies flag | 
— marigold 

——- roſe 


— ſallad 


Botanic Nama. 
Lonicera 
Caſſine 
Solanum 
Phyſalis 
Prunus 
Prunus 
Scandix 
Fagus 
AE ſculus 
Smilax 
Hibiſcus 
Theobroma 
Helleborus 
Actza 
Rhamnus 


| Oſteoſpermum 


Scandix 
Laurus 
Potentilla 
Potentilla 
Citrus 
Cucurbita 
Allium 
Salvia 
Clematis 
Rubus 
Dianthus 
Trifolium 
Corylus 
Celoſia 
Cratægus 
Cocos 


Aquilegia 
Thalictrum 
Coromilla 
Symphytum 
Convallaria 
Erythrina 


Quercus 


Zea 

Gladiolus 
Chryſanthemum. 
Papaver 
Valeriana 


—ä—ñ — — ea 
— 


1 LI 4 
, ond FS 5. 
Engli 
„ 
nglifh, * 


Coru bottle Ty: — 


Cornel tree 


Cornelian cherry 
Coſtmaryx 


Cotton | 
——, lavender 

tree, ſilk 

Coventry bells. 


Cowl, friars 
| Cowſlip 


— Yj American 
Crab tree - 


Cranberry 
| — $ bill 


Virgioian 1 
Selk g garden 


——, water 


—, Indian 


. ſcarlet 
Crow foot 


Crown, imperial » 
Cuckow flower 
— Fa 


g Cucumber 


*Cudweed 
Currant tree 

_ Cuſhion, Indies 
"Cuſtard apple 
Cypreſs tree 


Daffodil 


. 


—— lily 


Daffodil, ſea. 


Dames violet 


Damſon tree 


Date plum, Indian 


Day lily 


Deadly nightſhade 


Devil in a buſh 


Devil's bit | 
Dewberry buſh  - 
Dill ; 


| Diſtaf thiſtle 


Dittander- 


6 D E X. 


-Battnic Name, 


Centaurea _ 
Cornus 
Cornus 
Tanacetum 
Goſſypium 
Santolina 
Bombax 


Campanula 


Arum 
Primula 


Dodecatheon 


Pyrus 
Vaccinium 
Geranium 
Hedera 
Lepidium, 
Siſymbrium 
Tropæolum 
Lychnis 
Lychnis 
Ranunculus 
Fritilaria 
Cardamine 
Arum 
Cucumis 


Momordica 


Gnaphalium 
Nibes 
Saxifraga 
Annona 


Cupreſſus 


Narciſſus __ 


Amaryllis 
Pancratium 
Pancratium 


| Hex 


Bellis 


Cryſanthemum 


Globularia 
Heſperis 
Prunus 
Dioſpyros 
Phoenix 
Hemerocallis 
Atropha 


Nigella 


Scabioſa 


Rubus 7 | 


Anethum 


Carthamus 


Lepidium 
Origanum 


b 
1 


Everlaſting 


En 72 . 


n. white 
BY | Dog's bane C 


— ny 


tooth violet 
roſe 
Dog wood 


Dr 


| Dragon? s head 


— —- 


water 


Dropwort 


Dyer's broom 


Ebony d 


| — $6." aca mountain 
| Eggplant 
| Eglantine 
1 Elder 


—, marſh 


] Elemi tree, oy 


Elephant's . 
Elm tiee 


1 Endive 


Eſchalot 
Eternal flowet ir 


ue l 
Farting tree 
Felwort 


| Feather, princeſs's 


Feathered columbine 
Fennel 


| —  , ea 
— flower 
— giant 


Feverfew 


Fever weed 
Ficoides 


Field babil, American 


— of Jamaica 


Botanic Nam. 
Dictamnus 
Aſelepias 
Apocynum 
Cornus 
Orchis 
Erythronium 
Ba... 
Cornus - 
'Frythrina 
Dracontium 

raco aun 
Calla oP 
Spirea 
Geniſta 
Geniſta 


Ebenus 
Bauhinia 
Solanum 

Roſa 
Sambucus 
Viburnum 
1 
lephantopus 
Uichus * 1175 
Cichorium 
Allium 
Xeranthemum 
Gnaphalium 
Gomphrena 
Xeranthemum 


Hura 


Gentiana 
A maranthug 
Thalictrum 
Anethum 
Crithmum 
Nigella 
Ferula 
— wo 
ngium 
Meſembryanthe- 
mum 
Monarda 
Ziziphora 
Ficus 
Cactus 
| Meſembryanthe- 
mum 
Qorylus | 


Finochia 


Engliſh, 
Finochia ' 

Fir tree 

Flag flower 

corn 

— [weet-ſcented 
Flax | 


, toad 
Flea bane 


Botanic Name. 
Anethum 
Pinus 
Iris 
Gladiolus 
Acorus 
Linum 
Antirrhinum 
C onyza 


Flea bane, ſhrubby Aft ican 1 archonanthes 


LN 


Tragopogon 


Flower de luce Iris 
„gentle Amaranthus 
—— of an hour Hibiſcus 
—- Fence ' Poinciana 
Fluellin Antirrhinum 
Fly trap, Venus Dioneea 
— honeſuckle Lonicera 
—- honeyſuckle, African Halleria 
—- bane Silene 
Fool's ſtones Orchis 
Four o'clock flower Mirabilis 
Fox glove Digitalis 
Frankincenſe, Jews Styrax 
— tree Pinus 
Fr: raxinella Dictamnus 
French bean Phaſeolus 
honeyſuckle Hedyſarum 
——- marigold Tagetes 
—— willow Epilobium 
Friar's cowl Arum . 
Fringe tree Chionanthus 
Fritillara craſſa Stapelia 
Fumatory Fumaria 
Furze Ulex 
Gale or ſweet gale Myrica 
Garlic Allium 
Gelder roſe Viburnum 
es -leAV- 
19 0 currant lea Spi * 
ee egg - Virginian Spiræa 
entian . 
Gentianella Gentiana , 
Gentle flower Amaranthus 
Germander LIeucrium 
— water Teucrium 
— rock Veronica 
Gilead, falſe balm of Dracocephalum 
Giant fennel Ferula 
Ginger Amomum 
Glaſtonbury ther Cratægus 
Globe amaranth Gomphrena 
— daiſy ' Globularia 
— e Trollius 
Soat's d 


ö 


Y 


1 — | thorn 


Engli/ ou 
Gold of pleaſure 


| Golden cups 


lung wort 
—- mouſe car 
— — rod 

— ſaxifrage 
Gold) locks 
Good Henry 
Gooſeberry, 
Gorſe 
Gourd 


| —>, bitter 


+—- tree, Indian 


| Grace, herb of 


Grain, ſcarlet 
Grape 

,, ſea-ſide 
———-, hyacinth 
Greek E 
Groundſel 
Groundſel tree 


Guava 
French 


Gum tragacanth 
„ ſweet 


Hair bells 
Hare's ear 
Hardwick's ſhrub lady 
Hartwort, ſhrubby 
Hatchet vetch 
Hawkweed 


| Hawthorn, or haw 


Haw, black American 


| Hazel 


Hazel, witch 


Heart's eale - 
Heath 


5 


— African 
Hedge-bog trefoil 


thillle 5 
Hellebore | 
—.—, White 
Hemp 


— agrimony 


headed 
Henbane, e 
Hepatica 
Hep tree 


Herb bennet 


7 A 


8 


Jy 


Bolanic Name. 
Aſtragalus 
Myagrum 
Ranunculus 
Hieracium 
Hieracium 
Solidago 
Chrylopienium 
Chryſocoma 
Gnaphalium 
Chenopodium 
Ribes 
Ulex 
Cucurhita 
Cucumis 
Creſcentia 
Ruta 

uercus 
Vi 
Coccoloba 
Hyacinthus 
Polemonium 
Senecio 
Baccharis 
Pſidium 
Caſſia 
Aſtragalus 
Liquidambar 


Hyacinthus 
Bupleurum 
Meſpilus 
Bupleurum 
Coronilla 

HN ieracium 
Cratzgus 
Viburnum 
Corylus 
Hamamelis 
Viola 
Erica 
Phylica 
Saxifraga 
Medicago 
Cactus 


Helleborus 


Veratrum 
Cannabis 
Eupatorium 


W _ }Verbeſena 
Nicotiana «© 


Anechonie 
Roſa. 
Geum 


* Herb 


f 
5 
bl 
N 


25 E ohh, 
Herb Chriſtopher 
——, willow 


— — . 


— — a 


Hercules? club 
Hickery 

Hind berry 
Hollow root 
Holly , 


Hollyhock 
Honeſty 
Honey flower 
—-— locuſt 
Honeyſuckle 


— 


IN D E X. 


Bitanic Name. 
AQtza 
Epilobium 
Lythrum 
Lyſi machia 
Zanthoxylon 

uglans | 
Rubus 
Adoxa 
Ilex 
Ruſcus 
Eryngium 
Alcea 
Lunaria 
Melianthus 
Gleditſia 
Lonicera 


„African fly Halleria 


1 —_ 


upright 
— 2 French 
— — » grals 
Honeywort 
Her -.-.., 
Hornbeam 
Hornpoppy 
orns 
Horſe cheſnut 
radiſh _ 
—— tail, ſhrubby 
Hottentot cherry 
Houle leek | 


„ leſſer 
Humble plant 
Hyacinth _ 


rw en ne Ee ay 


, African blue 
„Peruvian 
„Aly 
—, ſtarry 
Hy ſſop 
— mountain 


; I. | 


Ice plant 


Immortal eagle flower 
——-- flower 
Indian corn 

creſs 

hg 

— god tree 

—  -- ſhot 


go 


baſtard 


Hedyſarum 
Trifolium 
Cerinthe 
Humulus 
Carpinus 
Chelidonium 
Medicago 
AÆſculus 
Cochlearia 
Ephedra 


Caſſine 
Semperit 


Sedum 
Mimoſa 
Hyacinthus 
_ Crinum 
"Scilla 
Scilla 
Scilla 
Hyſſopus 
Thymbra 


{ Meſembryanthe- 


mum 
Impatiens 
Gomphrena 
Zea 


Tropæolum | 


Cactus 
Ficus 


Canna 

Capſicum 
Indigofera 
n,. 


104 


Bus, 
Ipecacuana, falſe 
Iris uvaria 
Iron wood 
Ivy | 


Jacinth 


Jack in a bon 


Jacob's ladder 


Jacobæœa lily 


Jalap 

Jaſmine 

——, Arabian 
— ( —, baſtard 


| Sh Cape 


1, — | 
————, fennel-leaved 


, Perſian 
red 


— — ſcarlet | 
„yellow 


Jericho, roſe of 


Jerſey tea, new 


| Jeruſalem artichoke 
— — COW 
— — 
——— oak 

Jews frankincenſe 
John's wort, ſaint 
Jonquil 
Tudas tree 
July flower 
— queen's 
ock 


Juniper tree 


: Jupiter's beard 
P =; 


Kale 

2 — ſea 

Kali 

Kermes 
Ketmia bladder 


—, Carolina 


Il Kidney bean 


Kidney vetch 
Kidney wort 
King's ſpear 


Knapweed 


Knee holly + 
I Knot grals' 


© | Labur 


| LaTtree 


Botanic Name. 
Aſclepias 
Aloe 
Sideroxylon 
Hedera 


j 


Hyacinthus 
Hernandia 
Polemonium 
Amaryllis 
Mirabilis 
Jaſminum 
NyQtanthes 


* Ceſtrum 


Gardenia 
Lantana 
Ipomza 


Syringa 


Plumeria 


Bignonia 


Bignonia 
Anaſtatica 
Ceanothus 
Helianthus 
Pulmonaria 
Lychnis. | 
Chenopodium 
Phlomis 
Styrax 
Hypericum 
Narciſſus 
Cercis 
Dianthus 
Heſperis 
Cheiranthus 
Juniperus 
Anthyllis 


Braſſica 


Crambe 


Salſola 


uercus 
Hibiſcus 
Phaſeolus 
Glycine 
Anthillis 


Saxifraga 


Aſphodelus 
Centaurea 
Ruſcus 


Poly gonum 
A en 


ww w# 


| 


Engliþh, 
Ladder, Jacob's 
Lady's bed ſtraw 
— bower 
——- cuſhion 
— finger 
——- mantle 
——- ſmock 
—- traces 
Lamb's lettuce 
Larch tree 
Larkſpur 
Lavender 
, fea 
„cotton 


Laurel 

, Alexandrian 
,, ſea-ſide 
—=-, flax-Jeaved 


, dwarf American 


, ſpurge 
Lauruſtinus 
Leadwort 
Lebanon, cedar 
Leek 

Lemon 

— Water 
Lentiſk 
Leopard's bane 
Lettuce 


„lamb's 
Life, tree of 
—, wood of 
———, everlaſting 
Lignum aloes 
Lignum vitz 
Lilac 

Lily 


998 African ſcarlet 


rr aſphodel 


—, atamaſco 


———, belladona 
——, St. Bruus's 


96 conv al 


. 


Botanic Name. 
Polemonium 
Gallium 
Clematis 
Saxifraga 
Anthyllis 
Alchemilla 
Tamus 
Cardamine 
Ophrys 
Valeriana 
Pinus 
Delphinium 
Lavandula 
Statice 
Stantolina 
Prunus 
Ruſcus 
Phyllanthus 
Daphne 
Kalmia 
Daphne 
Viburnum 
Plumbago 
Pinus 
Allium 
Citrus 


Paſſiflora 


Piſtachia 
Doronicum 
Lactuce 
Valeriana 
Thuya 
Guaiacum 


. Gnaphalium 


Cordia 
Guaiacum 
Syringa 
Lilium 
Amaryllis 


Ctinum 
| J Amaryllis 
Hemerocallis 


Convallaria 
Hemerocallis 


Amaryllis 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Fritillaria 


Glorioſa 
Nymphæa 
Menyanthes 


| 


| Maa apple 


W 


 Maiz 


Engliſh 
Lily, Zeylon ; 
WE ik aſphodel 
—, daffodil 


——, hyacinth 

, of the valley 

Lime 

Lime, brook 

Lime tree 

Linden 

Lion's foot 

tail 

Liquidamber 

Liquorice 
„wild 


8 


— — 


bed- rooted 
Liver ever 
Liverwort 


, noble 
Locuſt tree 

— —, honey 
Logwood tree 
London pride 
Looſe ſtrife 


— — podded | 


——>, purple 
——, ſpiked 
Lords and ladies 
Lote tree | 
Lotus, honey 


Lovage 


Love apple 

Love lies a-bleeding 
Lucern 

Lungwort 

——, cow's 
Lupine 
Lychnidea 
Lychnis, baſtard 
— wild 

, dwarf 


* 


Madder 
Madwort 


.Mahaleb 
- | Maho tree 
| 


Maiden hair 
— plum 


7 A 2 


, vetch knob- 


Botanic Name. 
Amaryllis 
Hemerocallis 
Amaryllis 
Pancratium 
Scilla 
Convallaria 
Citrus 
Veronica 


! Tilia 


Catananche 
Leonurus 
Liquidambar 
Glychyrrhiza 
Aſtragalus 
Glycine 
Aſtralagus 


Glycine | 


Sedum 
Lichen 
Anemone 
Robinia 
Gleditſia 
Hzemotoxylon 
Saxifraga 


. Lyſimachia 


Epilobium 
Lythrum 
Lythrum 
Arum 

Celtis 
Trifolium 
Liguſticum 
Solanum 
Amaranthus 
Medicago 
Pulmonaria 
Verbaſeum 
Lupinus 
Phlox 

Phlox 
Agroſtemma 


Silene 


Solanum 
Rubia 


Alyſſum 


Prunus 


- Hibiſcus 
_ Adiantum | 


Chryſobalanus | 
Malabar 


7:0 5 m x. 


| Engliſh, Botanic Name. | +”. -\Pngliſ, Botanic Name. 
Malabar nut 18 Mezercon Daphne 
Male balſam apple omordica Mignonette Reſeda 
Mallo W Malva TE Milfoil © / Achille 
—, marſh Althza Milk vetch 1 7 Aſtragalus 
, roſe Alcea — wood Bignonia 
— —, Syrian Hibiſcus wort Polygala 
— tree Lavatera — — Euphorbia 
—— —, Venetian — — Millet Panicum 
2, vervain Malva Mint Mentha 
Mandrake Mandragora Miſletoe Viſcum 
Manihot Jatropha Mock orange Philadelphus 
Maple ACCEL,..«.. —— 'privet Phillyrea 
Marigold Calendula Moldavian baum | Dracocephalon 
— —. African T Molucca baum Moluccella 
— — . French 1. — Moly Allium 
— —, corn Chryſanthemum © Money wort Lyfimachia 
Sa Meſembryanthe- Monk's hood Aconitum 
| » 8 mum -- rhubarb Rumex 
—— marſh Caltha Moon ſeed Meniſpermum 
Marjoram, {ſweet Origanum —-— trefoil Medicago 
—, baſtard — — ——- wort Lunaria 
, pot — Moor berry Vaccinium 
— —, Spaniſh Urtica Moſs £ Lichen 
„ wild Origanum berries Vaccinium 
Martagenn Lilium Moth mullein Verbaſcum 
Marvel of Peru Mirabilis Mother of thyme Thymus 
Marum, Syrian Origanum Motherwort Leonurus 
Maſterwort Imperatoria Mountain aſn Sorbus 
Matitic thyme Thymus Mouſe ear Hieracium 
——- herb Satureia | tail Myoſurus 
— tree Piſtachia _, | | Mugwort | Artemiſia 
| - ttee, Indian Schinus, Mulberry tree Morus 
Maud ling A chillen ——— blite Blitum 
Maw ſeed, , Papaver ,* - : Mule, Fairchild's Dianthus 
May apple Podophyllum {| Mullein Verbaſcum 
—— bu My Cratzgus Muſhroom Agaricus 
— lily... Convallaria Muſk Hibiſcus 
5 weed Anthemis Muſtard y Sinapis 
Medea Dodecatheon hedge Eryſimum 
Meadow roſe Thalictrum — — mithridate Thlaſpia 
— — ſaffron Colchicum Myrtle tree. , Myrtus 
—— ſweet Spiræa —— candleberry Myrica 
» queen of - | | . 4-4 
Mealy tree Viburnum Naked ladies Colchicum 
Medic | Medicago | Naples, ſtar of Ornithogalum 
—- vetch Hedyſarum | Narciſſus, autumnal Amaryllis 
Medlar tree Meſpilus Naſturtium | Tropzolum 
Meduſa's head Euphorbia . ; | Navelwort © Cotyledon | 
Melancholy thiſtle Carduus | | ——— baftard Craſſula 
— — tree Nyctanthes Venus's Cynogloſſum 
Melilot Trifolium INavew ; Braſſica | _ 
Melon be Cucumis ' | NeQtarine © Amygdalus 
,, water Cucurbita Needle, Adam's * Yiicca 1 + 
— thiſtle ; Cactus f Ly | N ettle 


1 N. D E. X. 


Engliſh, 


t, dead 
———, hedge 
, tree 
Nickar tree 
Nightſhade 
— deadly 


Nettle 


Noli me tangere 
None ſo pretty 
None ſuch 

Noſe bleed 

Nut tree 
„bladder 
, Caſhew 
, chocolate 
t, cob 
, COCOA 
——— hazel 

—— —, Malabar 
— ix bar 
——— , piſtacia 
— purging 

—. wall | 

O. 

Oak tree 

m— —, evergtreen 
— — , dwarf 
—— — , Jeruſalem 
——, poiſon 
Oil nut 
Old man's beard 
- head 


— _— 


Oleander 

Oleaſter 

Olive 

— ſpurge 

— wild 

Onion . 

- ſea 

Orange tree 

, mock 
Origany 

Orpine 

» has 
Orrach 

— berry bearing 
m— W | 
Oſier 

Ox eye 
— daiſy 
Ox lips 

N n 3 


, enchanter's 


Biianic Name. 


Urtica 
Lamium 
Galeopſis 
Celtis 
Guilandia 
Solanum 
At ropa 
Circa 
Impatiens 
Saxifraga 
Lychnis 
Achillza 
Corylus 


Staphylæa 


Anacardium 
Theobroma 
Corylus 
Cocos 
Corylus 
Juſticia - 
Jatropha 
Piſtacia 
Crotan 
Juglans 


Quercus 
Quercus 


Tenerium 
Chenopodium 
Rhus 

Ricinus 
Clematis 
Dianthus 
Nerium 


Elæagnus 


Olea 

Daphne 
Elæagnus 
Allium 

Scilla 

Citrus 
Philadelphus 
Origanum 
Craſſula 
Telephium 
Atriplex 
Blitum 
Chenopodium 
Salix 


Bupthalmum 


Chryſanthemum 
Primula 


Monat da 


00 


Engliſh, Botanic Name. 
of 
Pzony Pæonia 
Painted ladies Dianthus 
—— — peas Lathyrus 
Palm tree Phenix 
, leſſer Chammzrops 
Palmetto Chamzrops 
Panſies Viola 
Papaw Carica 
„North American Annona 
Park leaves Hypericum 
Parſley Apium | 
„Macedonian Bubon 
, {tone Bubon 
-» Scottiſh ſea Liguſticum 
Parſnep Paſtinaca 
——— water Sum 
Paſque flower Anemone 
Paſſion flower Paſſiflora 
Paul's betony Veronica 
Pea Piſum 
„chick Cicer 
, chickling Lathyrus 
, everlaſting _-- Lathyrus \ 
, heath Orobis 
, painted lady Foe) kb 
, pigeon Cytiſus 
, ſweet · ſcented Lathyrus 
, Tangier Lathyrus 
, winged Lotus 
Peach Amygdalus 
, wolf's Solanum 
Pear tree Pyrus 
—— avocado Laurus 
prickly Cactus 
Pellitory Parietaria 
of Spain Anthemis 
— tree Zanthoxylum 
Penguin Bromelia 
Pennyroyal , Mentha 
phat tree, Piper 
„ bell Exoficum- 
1 Capſicum 
HIRE, Guinea Capſicum 
, Indian. Capſicum 
-———-, Wall Sedum 
—, water Polygonum 
,, tree Vitis 
—— wort Lepidium 
Periwinkle Vinca 
Perſicaria Polygonum 
Perſimon plum Diolpyros 
Pheaſant's eye Adonis 


| Engliſh, 
Phillyrea, falſe 
Phu - | 
Phyſic nut 
Pilewort 
Pimento 
Pimpernel 


Water 
Pi naſter 
Pine tree 
„ ground 
— apple 
Pink 


, Indian 

, fea 

Pipe tree | 
Piperidge buſh 
Pippin 5 
Piquettes A 1 
Piſhamin plum 
Pitch tree 

Plane tree 
— — falſe. 


Plant, burning thorny 


Plant, egg 
„ humble 
— . ſenſitive 


— — baſtar 


Plantain 


Pliant mealy tree 


Plowman's ſpikenard 


Plum tree 


—, American black 


, bay 

» Indian date 
Poet's caſha 
Poiſon tree 
— aſh 
——- Oak 

=— vood 
———=- buflr 
Poley, mountain 
Pomegranate 
Pompion 
Poplar 

Poppy iii 
,, horned 
—, ſpatling 
Potatoes _ 
Prick madam 


Prick wood 


, buck's-horn 


I-N D E N 


Botanic Name. 
' Rhamnus 


Valeriana 
er 
anunculus 

Myrtus 
Anagallis 
Veronica 
Pinus 
Pinus 
Teucrium 
Bromelia 
Dianthus 


Dianthus 


Statice 
Syringa 
Berberis 
Pyrus 
Dianthus 
Dioſpyros 


Pinus 


Platanus 
PF. 
Euphorbia 


Solanum 


Mimoſa 
Mimoſa 


Eſchynomene 
Plantago 


Plantago 
Canna 
Muſa 
Viburnum 
Baccharis 
Prunus 
Chryſobalanus 
Pſidium 
Dioſpyros 
Ofyris 
Rhus 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Euphorbia 
enerium 
Punica 
Cucurbita 
Populus 
Papaver 
Chelidonium 
Cucubalus 
Solanum 
Sedum 
Euony mus 


I Radiſh 


— 


S EEE 


Enghiß, 


„ night 
„ peerleſs 
„tree 
Prince's feather 
Privet | 
, evergreen 
, mock 
Pudding graſs 

— pipe tree 
Pumpion 
Purging nut 

— nut 
—— thorn 


Primroſe 


Purple apple 


Put ſlane | 
, ſea 


Quamoclit 
Queen of the meadows 
-'s July flower 


violet 
Quick 


Quicken tree | 
Quickenbeam 


. Quince 


——-, baſtard | 


——, horſe. 
——, Water 
Ragged robin 
Ragwort 
—, African 
Rampion | 
Ranunculus, globe 
Refober 
a r 
Raule joe 
Red bud, 
Red whorts 
Reed 54: | 
——, Indian flowering 
Reſt harrow 
Rhamnus, baſtard - 
Rhubarb ' 
——, monk's 
Ricinus, baſtard 
Roane tree 
Robert, herb 
Rocambole 
Rock germander 


Mentha 


Annona 


Heſperis 


Canna 


a Botanic Nam. 
Primula 
Oenothera 
Narciſſus 
Oenothera 
A rmaranthus 
Liguſtrum 
Rhamnus 
Phillyrea 


Caſha 
Cucucbita 
Croton 
Jatropha 
Rhamnus 


Portulaca 
Atriplex 
Atriplex 


Ipomza 
SPirza 


Heſperis 
Cratzegus 
Sorbus 
— 
rus 
Meſpilus 


Raphanus 
Cochlearia 
Siſymbrium 
Lychnis 
Senecio 
Othonna 
Campanula 
Trollius 
Braſſica 
Rubus 
Polygala 
Cercis 
Arbutus 
Atundo 


Ononis 
Hippophae 
Rheum 
Rumex 
Croton 
Sorbus 
Geranium 
Allium 
Veronica 


Rock 


Engliſb, 
Rock roſe * 
Rocket 
— baſtard 
—-, matſh 
—— -, dame's violet 
Rod, golden 
Root, China 
, hollow 
— rol8. 
— . ſnake 
— , rattle ſnake 
t, ſweet 


Roſe 
—, China 
—, Chriſtmas 
— corn 
—— gelder 
, Virginian gelder 
, Martinico 
—, rock ' 
, of Jericho 
——, bay 
——, bay dwarf 
—y mallow 
root 
Roſemary 
Rue 
, meadow 
— wall 
Ruſh 
t, {weet 


Safflower 

Saffron 

——, baſtard 

:. meadow 

dage 

——, wild 

——, Indian 

——, Jeruſalem 

, Jeruſalem 

— tree 

St. Bruno's lily 

St. John's wort 
St. Peter's wort 


— ſhrubby 
Saintfoin N 
Sallad, corn 
Sallow tree 
Salſafy 
Samphire 

HY 


„ 


Botanic Name. 
Ciſtus 
Braſſi ca 


Reſeda 


Siſymbrium 
Heſperis 
Solidago 
Smilax 
Adoxa 
Rhodiola 
Ariſtolochia 
Polygala 
Glycirrhiza 
Roſa 


Hibiſcus 


Helleborus 
Papaver 
Viburnum 
Spiræa 
Hibiſcus 
Ciſtus 
Anaſtatica 
Nerium 
Rhododendron 
Alcea 
Rhodiola 
Roſmarinus 


Ruta 


Thalictrum 
Aſplenium 
Juncus 
Acorus 


Carthamus 
Crocus 
Carthamus 
Colchicum 
Salvia 
Teucrium 
Lantaba 
Pul monat ĩa 
Phlomis 
Phlomis 
Hemerocal lis 
pericum 

Aſcyrum 
Hypericum 
Lonicera 
Hedyſarum 
Valeriana 
Salix | 
Tragopogon 
Crithmum 
Inula 


[ Engliſh, Botanic Name. 
Sand box tree - Hura | 
Sanicle Saxifraga 
—— —, bear's ear Cortuſas 
Sapota Achras 

Sarſaparilla Smilax 1 
Saſſafras Laurus 
Sattin flower Lunaria 
Savin Junipecus 
Savory Satureia 
Savoy _ Braſſica 
Saw wort Serratula 
Saxifrage Saxifraga 
, burnet Pimpinella 
, golden Chryſoſplonium 
Scabious Scabioſa 
Scallion Allium 
Scam mony Convolvulus 
Sciatica creſs Iberis 
Scorpion graſs Scorpiurus 

— ſenna Coronilla 
Scotch kale Braſſica 
Scurvy graſs - Cochlearia 
Sea cabbage Crambe 
— daffodil Pancratium 

| holly Eryngium 
—— lavender Statice, 

f purſlain tree Atriplex 

| ſide grape Coccoloba 
Sebeſten Cordea 
Sedum Sempervivum 
Self-heal Sanicula 
Sena, ſcorpion Coronilla 

of the ſhops Caſſia 
„bladder Colutea 
Senega root Polygala 

| Sengreen Sempervivum 

a Seninive plant Mimoſa 

| Service tree Sorbus 

' , maple-leaved Cratzgus 

— wild Cratægus 
Shaddock Curus 
Shallot Allium 
Shot, Indian | Canna 
Side faddle plant Sarracena 

; Silk cotton tree. Bombax 

E. „Virginian Periploca 

ö Silver buſh + Anthyllis 

— tree Protea. 
| Simpler's joy Verbena 
| Skirret Sium 
Sloe tree Prunus 
Smallage Apium | 
| Snails xo 
| 0 wk 


—— 1 OY 


Spinach 


Enel 
Snakeweed / 5 ih 
— root 
Snapdragon 
ts 4 
Snow ball tree 
Snow- drop 
— tree 
Soapwort 
Solomon's ſeal 


Sotrel 


, wood 

Sour ſop 
a eo, } 
South-ſea tea 

Sow bread *' © 
Sparrow wort 
Spatling poppy 
Speedwell | 
Spice wood 99 
—, all as 5 


een wort 
vat 


Spikeuard 


n 
Spindle tten 
— — climbing 
Spirza frutex 
—-, African 
Spiitiug cucumber 
Splecn wort 
Spoon wort 
Spurge 


ww „ * 


Staff tree 

Stag's born tree 
Star apple 
of Bethlehem 
—— hyacin 
— thiltle | 
w—— — Wor 

Staves acte 


Stock July Mower EE? 


—. dwarf f annual 


Werber | 


+ — 


1 


'D E X. | 

Botanic Name. | Engliſh, | 
Polygonum | Strawberry tree 
Ariſtolochia | Succory 
Antirrhinum Sugar cane 
Achillea Sultan flower 
Viburnum Sumach 
Galanthus . myrtle-leaved 
Cheonanthus gun dew 
Saponaria flower. 
Convallaria , dwarf 
Rumex , American 
Oxalis , lietlſe 
Annona N Superb lily 
Artemiſi a Swallow wort. 
Caſſine 6 | Sweet briar 


Cyclamen - 


Paſſerina 1 t 
Cucubalus 


Veronica 
Laurus 
Myrtus 


Hæmerôcallis 


Tradeſcantia 
Baccharis 
Spinachia 
Blitum 
Euonymus 
Celaftrus- 


Spirza 12 


Dioſma 
Momordica' 
Af plenium 
Cochlearia 


Euphorbia 


Daphne 

Cucurbita 
Scillaa 
Celaſtrus 


Rus ro 6 
Chtyſophyllum 


Ornithogalum 
Scilla 

Centaurea 
Aſter + + 
Delphinium 


Heſperis 


Sedum 11 + 


ru 
Liquidamber 


Styx 
Fragar ia 


Blitum 


> 
e 


— 


_—— 


: " 


; 


1 on 
, 


N 


1 


" 
— 
— 


5 


thn 3 


* 
” 


rr 
* 
Heſperis e 


Sweet Cicely- . 

— gum, 
oha 

root 


| —— ſop 


—— ſultan © 
William 
y camore tree 
pyringa 


Tacamahaca 
Tallow tree 
Ta marind 
Tamariſk , 


| Tanſey 
I Tare of 


Tarragon 
Tarton raire 


—. 7 torch 

Tborn, black , 

, ms I 

— 7 
bills | 


——, Egyptian 


, gvergreen. 


A 


— 1 $;; 1 
urging 
L. , corpion 0 


Blianki e 
Arbutus 
Cichorium 
Saccharum 
Centaurea 
Rhus 
Coriaria 
Droſera - 
Helianthus 
Tetragonotheca 
Rudbeckia 
Ciſtus 
Glorioſa 
Aſclepias 
Roſa 
Scandix 
Liquidamber 
Dianthus 
Glycyrrhiza 
Annona 
Centaurea 


T. 


Dianthus 


Acer 


Philadelphus 


Populus 
Croton 
Tamarindus 
Tamarix 
Tanacetum 
Vicia 
Artemiſia 
Daphne 
Thea 
Ceanothus 
Monarda 
Ilex 
Carduus 
Cnicus, 
Carthamus 
Scolymus 
Cactus 


Cactus 


Centaurea 


Cactus 
Prunus 


cium 


. Rhamnus 


Mimoſa 
Meſpilus 
Aſtragalus 
Rhamnus 
Ulex © 
Thorn, 


* 


aN Den . 


E, Botanic Name, 
Thorn, apple Datura 
Thorough wax Bupleurum 
Three leaved graſs Trifolium 
r Statice 
Throat N Campauula 
w—____ blue um el- . 
"Mins }Trachelium- 
Thyme Thymus 
Tinus Viburnum 
Toad flax Antirrhinum 
Tobacco Nicotiana 
Tomatoes Solanum 
Tooth-ach tree Zanthoxylon 
Torch thiſtle Cactus 
Tonch me not Impatiens 
Tragacanth, gum Aſtragalus 
Traveller's joy Clematis 
Tree primroſe Oenothera 
Trefoil Trifolium 
—— bean | Cytiſus 
, bean, ſtinking Anagyris 
_ ———-, bird's foot Lotus 
——-, marſh Menyanthes 
, moon Medicago 
— —-, ſhrub Ptelia 
—=-, ſnail Medicago 
—, tree Cytiſus 
Tricolor Amaranthus 
Trinity herb Viola 
Trumpet flower Bignonia 
——, honeyſuckle Lonicera 
Tuberoſe Polianthes 
Tulip Tulipa 
—, African Hæmanthus 
, checquered Fritillaria 
, flower Bignonia 
— —, tree Liriodendron 
tree laurel-leaved Magnolia | 
Tupelo Nyſſa 
Tuck's cap Lilium 
head Cactus 
turban Ranunculus 
Turnep Braſſica 
, French Braſſica 
, cabbage Braſſica 
— —, radiſh Raphanus 
Turpentine tree Piſtacia 
Tutſan Hypericum 
Twyblade ba Ophrys 
Valerian Valeriana 
, Greek Polemonium 
Varniſh tree Rhus 


—— 


Engliſh, 
Venus's . 

—— looking-glaſs 
—- navel wort 
Vetch | 

AR an bitter 

——, Chickling 
——, hatchet 

, kidney 

, liquorice 
, medic 
Viburnum, American 


Vine 

„ black 
„white 
Violet 
„ dog's tooth 
, bulbous 
—, dame's 
Viper's graſs 
Virginian filk 


| Virgin's hower 


Vita, arbor 
Umbrella 
W 


Wale Robin 


Wall flower 
Walnut tree 
Wart wort 
Water creſs 
Water lily 
—- melon 
Wayfaring tree 
Weld 

Wheat 

——, Turky 
Whin 

, petty 
White beam tree 
——- leaf tree 
- thorn 
—- ſattin 
Whortle berry 
Whorts 
Wicken tree 


Widow wail 


Willow 
, French 


, herb 


-, herb 
Wind flower 
Winter berry 
7B 


Betanic Name. 
Scandix 
Campanula 
Cynogloſſum 
Vicia. 
Orobus 
Lathyrus 
Coronilla 
Anthyllis 
Aſtragalus 
Hedyſarum 
Lantana 
Vitis 
Tamus 
Bryonia 
Viola 

Erythronium 
Galanthus 
Heſperis 
Scorzonera 
Periploca 
Clematis 
Thuya 
Magnolia 


Arum 
Cheiranthus 
Juglans 
Euphorbia 
Siſymbrium 
Nymphæa 
Cucumis 
Viburnum 
Reſeda 
Triticum 


| Cratzegus 


Lunaria 
} Vaccinium 


Sorbus 
Encorum 
Salix 
Epilobium 
Spiræa 
Myrica 
Lythrum 
Lyſimachia 
Anemone 
Prinos 


Winter 


| 
| 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 


— — ͤ—- — ů ů Ce rel 


_ - Engliſh, 
Winter bloom 
—— cherry 


bark 
——— {Aayv0 

Witch N 
——— helm 
Woad 

Wolf's bane 

— -, winter 
— — , peach 


. 


Botanic Name. 
Azalea 
Phyſalis 
Pyrola 
Laurus 
Satureja 
Hamamalis 


Ulmus 


Iſatis 
Aconitum 


Helleborus 
Solanum 


- Engliſhy 
Woodbine i 
— ſorrel 
Woodroof 
Worm wood 
Would 


Yarrow 
Yew tree 


Zedoa 


} Zerumbith 


Botanic Name. 
Lonicera 
Oxalis 
Aſperula 
Artemiſia 
Reſeda 


Achillæa 
Taxus 


Amomum 


Amomum, 


4 
* 


